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JACK  SHEPPABD  APPEALS  TO  THE  STSCPATHIES  OP  THE   IJIS'DLADT. 


The  Governor  found  his  new  scheme  answered  admi- 
rably, and  he  continued  to  keep  two  turnkeys  constantly 
in  his  cell. 

"Only  let  me  have  Jack  Sheppard  once  more!"  he 
said — "  only  once  more — and  I  will  then  take  care  be 
does  not  escape,  even  if  I  sit  in  tbo  cell  all  the  time  with 
him  myself !" 

And  so  matters  went  on  in  the  prison  with  tolerable 
smoothness. 

Each  hour  Blueskin  expected,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
hear  from  Jack  Sheppard;  but  time  passed  by,  and  no 
news  came. 

He  inquired  eagerly  whether  he  nad  been  recaptured, 
and  was  each  time  replied  to  in  the  negative. 

He  could  tell  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  answered 
that  the  men  were  speaking  truth. 

Where,  then,  could  Jack  bo  ? 

Blueskin  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  even  now 
ignorant  of  his  whereabouts. 

No.  8L — Bluesiun. 


And  yet,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
occurred,  such  was  in  reality  the  case. 

Jack  did  not  know  uutil  the  night  before  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  execution,  and  that  was  too  late  for 
him  to  be  of  any  service. 

Saturday  came,  and  Blueskin's  uneasiness  increased. 

The  shades  of  evening  began  to  creep  over  the  cell,  and 
finally  night  came. 

Still  there  was  no  news  from  Jack. 

Neither  had  he  been  captured. 

Blueskin's  brain  was  busy  in  wondering  what  had 
become  of  him ;  but  he  was  unable  to  account  for  his 
absence. 

And  yet,  he  told  himself,  Jack  even  then  might  be 
working  in  his  behalf. 

But  the  long  night  passed  away  like  the  preceding  one. 

Blueskin  slejjt  little. 

His  thoughts  were  too  busy  for  slumber  to  meet  his  eje* 
Uds. 
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Morning  dawned. 

It  was  Sunday. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  Bhieskin  was  taken  by  a  stronjj 
escort  to  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Noakes  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession. 
.  Here   Blueskin  was  compelled  to  sit,  the   "  cynosure  of 
nil  eyes." 

Besides  the  inmates  of  the  prison  itself,  there  was,  in  the 
galleries  round  the  chapel,  a  great  maiiy  spectators,  to 
whom  had  been  extended  the  privileg:©  of  hearing  the  con- 
demned sermon  preached,  and  seeing  the  unfortunate  man 
to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Blueskin  gave  one  look  around  him,  and  then  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  Ordinary,  as  the  prison  chaplain  was  then 
called. 

Leaning  back  in  his  seat,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  in  this 
poditiou  he  remained  until  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

To  what  was  said,  Blueskin  paid  but  little  attention. 

His  thoughts  were  far  differently  occupied. 

He  had  begun  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  assistance  from 
Jack,  and  was  wondering  in  what  wixy  he  could  make  a 
second  attempt  to  escape. 

This  was  a  vei-y  embarrassing  and  perplexing  problem, 
and  one  which  ho  could  only  solve  in  one  way. 

That  was,  to  endeavour  to  win  two  of  the  turnkeys  who 
had  seemed  to  be  rather  friendly  disposed  towards  him 
over  to  his  interests  entirely. 

This  was  a  poor  hope. 

Nevertheless,  when  night  came  he  made  the  effort. 

He  used  every  argument  he  could  possibly  think  of,  but 
it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 

The  men  remained  firm. 

Then,  before  ho  had  time  to  argue  the  matter  thoroughly 
with  them,  they  were  replaced  by  others. 

So  he  gave  over  that  attempt  in  despair. 

He  resumed  his  old  dejected  attitude. 

The  conviction  pressed  heavily  upon  his  soul  that  he 
could  do  nothing  to  avert  the  awful  fate  which  impended 
over  him. 

He  was  perfectly  powerless. 

iLe  could  do  nothing  but  submit  to  the  inexorable  course 
of  ovents. 

Something  might  turn  'ip  at  the  last  moment. 

Perhaps  not. 

Perhaps  the  moments  that  he  was  destined  to  live  on 
earth  were  so  few  that  he  could  count  them  easily. 

A  strange  feeling  took  possession  of  him. 

He  fancied  that  he  felt  like  one  who  was  about  to  die. 

The  strange,  creeping  sensations  and  the  shuddering 
chills  which  every  now  and  then  attacked  him,  he 
imagined  foretold  his  speedy  death.. 

By  morning  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement. 

His  eyes  were  sunken  and  haggard. 

His  under-lip  twitched  convulsively. 

At  an  early  hoiir  breakfast  was  brought. 

He  forced  a  little  food  down  his  throat,  but  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  eat. 

What  a  strange  and  horrible  feeling  it  must  be  to  have 
upon  the  soul  that  you  are  doing  everything  for  the  last 
time ! 

Blueskin  left  his  breakfast. 

"  That  is  the  last  meal  I  shall  ever  eat,"  he  thought. 

Then  the  Ordinary,  attired  in  full  canonicals,  entered  the 
cell. 

He  held  a  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  and  on  his  face 
there  was  an  expression  of  mock  commiseration. 

He  came  close  up  to  Blueskin,  and  exhorted  him  to 
confess. 

"  You  are  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  you  have  been 
ccndnmncd,  and  why  refuse  to  confess  it  ?" 

"  I  am  innocent,"  said  Blueskin,  angrily — "  trouble  mo 
uo  further."  ' 

"  Alas ! — alas  !     Be  just,  and  confess !" 

Blueskin  turned  his  back,  and  ceased  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  chaplain  and  the  exhortations  ho  commenced 
to  utter. 

"  A  hardened  spirit!"  said  the  Ordinary — "a  hardened 
spirit !  The  gates  of  salvation  will  be  eternally  closed 
a^^aiust  you.  You  are  doomed  to  perish  in  evcrfcisting 
firos.     Mind  that — everlasting  fire^!" 

Then,  in  a  voice  audible  only  to  himself,  he  said  i 

"  Dear  me,  how  hungry  1  feol  1  Confound  theso  morn- 
ings !  they  always  do  interfere  with  my  breakfast  I" 


He  licked  his  lips  as  he  spoke. 

There  was  now  a  stir  in  the  con-idor  without,  and 
Blueskin  looked  eagerly  and  anxiously  towards  the  door 
of  his  coll  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it. 

A  confused  throng  of  persons  entered. 


CHAPTER  CCCXC. 

Dl   WHICH   BLUESKIN   CO>t>IF;XCES   HIS  JOURXEY  TO 
TYBUUN. 

FortEATosT  among  the  throng,  Blueskin  noticed  tho  form 
of  Mr.  Noakes. 

After  hira  came  the  sheriffs,  in  their  ridiculous  ofTicial 
costume. 

Then  came  several  of  the  turnkeys. 

Next  came  a  man  who  carried  over  his  shoulder  a  ham- 
mer, and  in  his  hand  a  small  portable  anvil. 

That  was  the  blacksmith. 

His  duty  was  to  remove  tho  fetters  from  the  prisoner, 
for  it  was  against  precedent  for  a  condemned  man  to  rido 
to  Tyburn  in  irons. 

After  tho  blacksmith  came  another  person,  who  walked 
with  a  strange,  slouching,  lounging  g.iit. 

Blueskin  felt  his  gorge  rise  as  he  beheld  him. 

A  most  sinister  countenance  did  that  man  possess. 

His  hair  and  shaggy  beard  were  red  and  matted. 

His  eyes  small  and  piercing  like  a  ferret's,  and  deeply  set 
ill  his  head. 

A  diabolical,  unmirthful-looking  grin  distorted  his 
mouth,  &ad  displayed  to  view  two  rows  of  yellow,  jagged 
teeth. 

His  arms  wore  long  and  sinewy,  and  his  body  sti'angely 
disproportionate  to  his  legs,  for  the  first  was  long  and  tho 
last  short. 

It  was  this,  perhaps,  which  gave  his  legs  an  inclination 
to  bow  outwards,  so  that,  when  he  stood,  his  ankle-bones 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 

This  man,  as  the  reader  will  guess,  was  no  other  than 
the  public  executioner. 

But  he  had  claims  to  being  a  remarkable  character  on 
more  grounds  than  one. 

Ho  was  known  in  the  prison,  and  to  the  world  at  larga, 
by  the  name  of  Jack  Ketch. 

Why  ho  should  have  assumed  tliis  name — for  it  after- 
wards turned  out  that  his  name  was  John  Price — no  ouo 
knew. 

Nor  can  we  tell  how  it  was  that  the  word  became  almost 
synonymous  with  executioner. 

Certain  it  is  that  tho  hangmen  after  him — no  matter 
what  their  names  might  be — were  always  called  Jack 
Ketch. 

■  fit  was  Jack  Ketch,  then,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  little  procession  that  made  its  way  into  Blueskiu's 
cell. 

That  infamous  wretch  who  shortly  afterwards  was  con- 
victed, on  the  clearest  evidence,  of  the  murder  of  a  wouian 
named  White,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  bru- 
tality. 

He  was  executed  at  Bunhill  Fields,  upon  the  gallows 
from  which  he  had  suspended  so  many  other  persons. 

It  was  a  fine  lesson  to  the  advocates  of  capital  punish- 
ment when  this  man  was  accused  and  convicted  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  murder. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  gallows  had  not  been  a  lesson 
to  him. 

And  yet  one  would  think  that  a  hangman  was  about  tho 
last  person  who  would  perish  in  such  a  manner. 

But  this  is  apart  from  our  tale. 

We  have  said  that  a  sensation  of  utter  loathing  camo 
over  Bhiesldn  when  he  beheld  him. 

But  some  strange  kind  of  fascination  prevented  him  re- 
moving his  eyes  from  his  person. 

In  his  hands  Jack  Ketch  carried  a  piece  of  strong  rope, 
to  which  he  imparted  aswinging,  siiakc-liko  movenient. 

He  fixed  his  forret-like  cye3  upon  his  victim's  counte- 
nance. 

The  rope  he  carried  w:is  to  pinion  the  prisoner  with 
after  the  irons  were  removed. 

He  kept  in  the  background. 

Blueskin's  attention  was  distracted  from  him  by  one  of 
the  sheriffs,  who  said,  in  a  thick,  wheezy  voice  : 

"  Well,  my  man,  I  hope  you  have  listened  to  the  pious 
exhortations  of  the  Ordinary,  ana  that  what  he  has  said  h»a 
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had  the  effect  of  causing  you  to  repent  of  your  dreadful 
wickedness!    Do  you  confess  ?" 

"No!" 

'•  No  ? — not  confess  ?     Why  not  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  perfectly  iunocent  of  the  crimo  for  which 
I  am  condemned  to  die  !" 

Tbe  sheriff  held  up  liis  hands  in  affected  or  real  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Innocent  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"Oh!  and  after  being  tried  and  found  guilty  as  you 
were?  Why,  you  can't  be  innocent !  Well — well!  How 
hardened  some  people  are,  to  bo  sure !  It  quite  takes  away 
my  breath,  that  it  does !  Innocent  ?  Dear  me — dear 
me  !" 

Blueskin  turned  his  back  on  the  sheriff  the  moment  he 
found  he  was  not  gifted  wii,h  even  ordinary  intelligence. 

Tho  slieriflf  addressed  himself  to  the  chaplain,  and  as 
their  discourse  quickly  siiifted  round  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing, they  got  on  with  each  other  pretty  well. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Governor,  tho  blacksmith  now  ad- 
vanced. 

He  placed  his  portable  anvil  close  to  Bluesldn's  feet,  and 
Bet  about  the  task  of  knocking  off  his  fetters. 

This  did  not  take  very  long  to  do. 

When  the  operation  was  over,  the  blacksmith  rose  and 
fell  back,  in  order  to  make  place  for  his  coadjutor.  Jack 
Ketch. 

That  worthy,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his 
fingers  playing  nervously  with  the  piece  of  ropu  lie  carried, 
advanced,  with  the  shuffling  gait  that  was  peculiar  to  him, 
towards  the  prisoner. 

Elueskin  shrank  back  instinctively  as  this  man  ap- 
proached. 

Jack  Ketch  noticed  the  movement,  and  chuckled  with 
eatisfaction. 

The  turnkey,  however,  by  whom  Blueskin  was  held 
would  not  allow  him  to  retreat  far. 

When  Jack  Ketch  saw  anyone  shrink  from  him  with 
more  than  usual  abhorrence,  he  always  made  it  a  point  to 
handle  them  a  great  deal  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Blupskin  sickened  when  he  felt  his  slimy  hands  come 
in  contact  with  his  flesh. 

But  he  could  not  resist. 

No  tongue  nor  pen,  however,  could  possibly  tell  how 
overjoyed  he  felt  when  the  pinioning  process  was  over. 

Jack  Ketch  turned  round  and  nodded  to  the  Governor, 
as  much  as  to  say  he  was  ready. 

A  slight  bustle  now  took  place,  and  then,  forming  them- 
selves into  a  kind  of  procession,  the  whole  party  left  the 
cell. 

In  the  courtyard  of  Newgatr  there  stood  the  horse  and 
cart  which  was  to  convey  the  prisoner,  the  hangman,  and 
the  Ordinary  to  Tyburn,  which  af  all  our  readers  may  not 
be  aware,  was  nearly  three  miles  from  the  prison  itself. 

In  this  courtyard,  too,  were  assembled  a  large  body  of 
police  officers. 

All  were  mounted,  and  armed  with  cutlasses,  which  they 
carried  over  their  shoulders  in  quite  a  niilitai-y  style. 

These  were  to  escort  the  cart  and  its  occupants  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  protect  them  from  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  upon  them  by  the  mob. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing  for  a  prisoner  to 
be  attempted  to  be  rescued  while  performing  this  last 
journey. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  muster  of  police  officers 
■was  unusually  strong. 

Besides  those  in  the  courtyard,  there  were  quite  as 
many  more  who  had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  Old 
Bailey  in  front  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  courtyard. 

This  was  the  place,  then,  towards  which  the  little  proces- 
sion directed  their  steps. 

This,  then,  was  the  view  whieh  Blueskin  beheld  upon 
emerging  into  the  open  air. 

To  him  every  object,  no  matter  how  insignificant,  pos- 
sessed a  fearful  interest. 

fie  gazed  attentively  at  all. 

Tho  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  a  confused  mur- 
muring noise,  for  which  he  could  not  account 

It  sounded  like  the  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  the  sea- 
shore. 

Alter  a  moment  or  so,  however,  a  cry  arose,  and  that 
made  all  clear. 


The  hoarse,  murmuring  sound  jrime  from  tlio  thruats  of 
the  immense  multitude  assembled  iu  tlie  Old  Bailey,  and 
who  were  impatieul  fcjr  tlie  prm-i^s.-iiou  to  start. 

Having  ascertained  this,  Biuesida  lookud  upon  those 
things  which  more  closely  surrounded  him. 

He  glanced  at  the  high  stone  walls  of  tho  prison. 

At  tho  bright  blue  sky  overhead. 

At  the  police  olTi.?ers  who  completely  filled  the  court-yard. 

But  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  <'art. 

Across  the  sides  of  this  a  cofliu  was  placed,  iu  what 
seemed  to  bo  a  very  ostentatious  manner. 

It  was  made  of  very  common  wood,  and  had  been 
daubed  over  with  black  paiut,  iu  order  to  hide  its  imper- 
fections. 

Or  perhaps  the  maker  deluded  himself  with  the  idea 
that  it  made  it  look  respectable. 

This  cofifin  was  rude  in  shape,  and  had  been  hastily 
knocked  together  by  means  of  some  nails,  the  whiie- 
tinned  heads  of  which  showed  out  in  horrible  contrast  to 
the  black  paint  on  the  coffin. 

It  is  no  wouder  that  Blueskin's  whole  attention  w.w 
fixed  upon  this  object. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  loolcs  upon  his  coIRa ;  indeed, 
it  is  not  possible  to  look  upon  one  intended  for  another 
person  without  experiencing  some  emotion. 

The  coilin  was  laid  across  tuo  cart,  so  that  its  two  endd 
rested  upon  the  sides. 

Blueskin  was  not  allowed  much  time  to  contemplate  all 
this. 

The  officials  were  all  desirous  of  having  tho  busines.s 
over  as  soon  as  possible. 

Accordingly,  our  hero  was  hurried  towards  tho  cart  and 
compelled  to  enter  it 

He  was  followed  by  the  Ordinary,  who  directed  him  to 
sit  down  on  the  coffin. 

lie  obeyed. 

The  Ordinary  seated  himself  by  his  side  with  tlie  mcst 
indifferent  air  in  the  world. 

He  was  iised  to  it. 

He  took  a  large  prayer-book  from  his  poclvct. 

The  hangman  now  got  up  into  the  cart  and  seated  him- 
self at  the  front  part  of  the  vehicle. 

Then  two  police  officers,  with  drawn  cutlasses  in  their 
hands,  took  hold  of  the  horse's  head. 

One  stood  on  each  side. 

A  signal  was  then  given  that  all  was  ready. 

The  signal  was  heard  by  the  officers  outside,  and  they 
at  once  got  themselves  in  readiness. 

The  door  was  thrown  open. 

A  roaring  cry  came  from  tho  mob. 

The  procession  started. 

Out  into  the  Old  Bailey  they  passed. 

The  Ordinary  began,  iu  a  nmmbling  tone,  to  read  some- 
thing out  of  the  prayer-book. 

But  Blueskin  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  what  he  said. 

He  was  busily  engaged  in  looking  about  him. 

But  ho  was  so  surrounded  with  police  officers  that  ho 
could  scarcely  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  crowd. 

The  mass  of  people  swayed  to  and  fro,  each  one  being 
anxious  to  catch  a  glirapae  of  the  condemned  man. 

The  houses  opposite  were  thronged  with  people. 

They  filled  every  window,  and  clustered  on  the  house- 
tops. 

All  set  up  a  shout  as  soon  as  Blueskin  came  in  sight. 

The  pace  at  which  the  cart  went  was  a  walking  one,  f.o 
that  some  time  would  elapse  before  they  could  poasiLly 
reach  Tyburn. 

Blueskin  sat  with  his  back  to  the  horse,  so  that  he 
could  only  see  the  way  he  had  come,  and  not  the  way  ha 
was  going. 

The  top  of  tho  Old  Bailey  was  reached,  and  then  tho 
procession  turned  down  Skinner  Street. 

J  ust  as  the  cart  was  going  round  tho  comer,  Blucckiu 
heard  an  unnatural  and  unearthly  kind  of  shriek. 

He  looked  instinctively  in  the  direction  from  whence  it 
had  come. 

Ab  he  now  sat,  ho  had  a  full  view  of  Newgate  Street. 

Hie  attention  was  attracted  to  the  figure  of  a  man  v/ho 
was  leaning  out  of  a  window  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  en- 
danger his  safety. 

This  man  was  gesticulating  violently 

Then  came  another  shrieking  cry. 

Blueskin  saw  the  face. 

It  was  Jonathan  Wild ! 
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CHAPTER  CCCXCI. 

JONATHAN    Vni.Ti     GRATIFIES   HIMSKI.F    WITH     A    PEEP    AT 
THE   PROCESSION   ON   ITS  WAY  TO  TYBURN. 

Yes,  it  was  indeed  Blueskin's  old  enemy,  Jonathan  Wild, 
the  tliief-taker,  who  had  given  utterance  to  the  strange, 
shrieking  sound  that  had  had  the  effect  of  attracting  his 
attention 

Although  the  distance  from  Skinner  Street  to  Jonathan's 
abode  was  considerable,  yet  Blueskin  could  see  plainly 
enough  who  it  was. 

The  gesticulations  which  the  thief-taker  made  were,  no 
doubt,  expressive  of  triumph  and  gratification. 

He  was  too  far  off  for  his  words  to  be  audible. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  disappeared,  and  the  next 
moment  the  cart  commenced  the  steep  descent  of  Snow 
Hill. 

After  his  insane  attempt  to  dress  himself,  as  recorded  in 
a  pi-evious  chapter,  Jonathan  Wild  had  sunk  to  the  ground 
in  a  swoon. 

With  a  sigh,  then,  Mr.  Snoxall  came  to  his  assistance. 

The  worthy  apothecary  might  well  feel  disheartened, 
for  it  seemed  labour  in  vain  to  try  to  improve  Wild's  con- 
dition. 

However,  Mr.  Snoxall  got  him  to  bed  again,  and  there 
the  thief-taker  lay  for  many  hours  in  a  very  pre«arious 
condition  indeed. 

His  life  hung  upon  the  merest  thread,  and  Mr.  Snoxall 
was  full  of  apprehension  as  to  the  ultimate  result. 

But  if  ever  the  term  "  iron  constitution  "  was  applicable 
to  any  human  being,  it  was  to  Jonathan  Wild. 

His  powerful  physical  organisation  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  ills  that  llesh  is  heir  to. 

But  this  last  was  a  close  touch. 

As  if,  however,  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  Jack's  singular 
assertion  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  by  the  hangman's 
rope.  Wild  grew  better. 

When  the  turn  once  came,  his  recovery  was  rapid. 

Upon  recovery  of  his  consciousness,  almost  the  first 
thing  he  desired  to  know  was  whether  Jack  Sheppard  had 
been  recaptured. 

He  was  answered  in  the  negative. 

Then  a  perfect  volley  of  curses  followed,  which  ended 
in  a  fit  of  thorough  bodily  prostration. 

When  he  recovered  his  senses  again  a  little,  which  was 
not  for  many  hours  afterwards,  he  did  not  seem  to  take  as 
a  lesson  the  results  ot  his  last  excitement. 

He  peremptorily  refused  to  listen  to  any  of  Mr.  Suoxall's 
earnest  and  well-meant  remonstrances. 

Wild  recollected,  however,  the  reply  which  had  been 
given  to  his  former  question,  so  did  not  repeat  it,  but 
asked  another. 

That  concerned  the  safety  of  Blueskin. 

T'o  this,  of  course,  a  highly  satisfactory  answer  wa£ 
given,  and  the  tliief-taker  felt  more  content. 

He  felt  that  he  should  be  well  the  moment  that  he 
received  the  intelligence  ot  Jack's  arrest. 

"  ^V^lat  is  to-day  ?"  he  asked  presently. 

"  iSunday  "  replied  the  apot'aecary. 

A  dim  light  only  came  through  the  window  of  the  bed- 
room, and  Jonathan  did  not  know  whether  the  day  was 
just  about  to  commence,  or  whether  it  had  reached  its  ter- 
mination ;  so  he  said  : 

"  Morning  or  evening  ?" 

"Evening,  Mr.  Wild." 

J  (inathan  laughed  discordantly. 

"Ha,  ha!"  he  said — "why,  all  is  well!  To-morrow 
is  haiigirtg-day — ha,  ha !  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to 
Tyburn — that  is  indeed  a  bitter  disappointment  I  But  1 
will  see  the  procession — yes,  yes — no  one  shall  hinder 
me  from  seeing  that !" 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Jonathan  never  closed  his  eyes  during  all  the  long  hours 
of  the  night. 

He  kept  wide  awake,  for  ho  was  afraid  that  if  he  did 
drop  off  to  sleep  Mr.  Snoxall  would  not  wake  him  up 
to  see  the  procession  on  its  way  to  Tyburn. 

And  so  he  waited  for  morning. 

It  came  at  length,  and  he  watched  the  first  rays  of  early 
dawn  stream  into  his  roorn  with  scarcely  conceivable 
gatisfaction. 

He  listened  every  time  the  clock  of  St.  Sepulchre's 
Church  struck  the  hours,  and  at  last,  when  eight  o'clock 
canje,  he  would  insist  upon  dressing  himself. 


Mr.  Snoxall  did  not  even  attempt  to  remonstrate. 

The  determined  manner  of  the  thief-taker  too  plainly 
proved  that  it  would  be  unavailing. 

It  was  almost  too  much  for  Jonathan,  but  at  last  he 
finished  dressing  himself. 

Then  he  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  down  on  the  bed  for  a  little  while,  in  order  to 
regain  his  strength. 

Then  nine  o'clock  struck. 

The  procession  would  start  in  another  hour — ^perhaps 
less. 

WDd  closed  his  eyes,  and  endeavoured  to  call  before  his 
mind  just  what  was  taking  place  inside  Newgate. 

It  galled  him  exceedingly  to  think  that  he  could  not  be 
a  spectator  of  the  scene. 

He  felt  that  it  would  have  done  his  heart  good. 

With  a  weary  sigh  he  turned  over  on  the  bed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  half-past  nine  was  chimed  from  the 
church  steeple. 

He  resolved  to  place  himself  at  the  window  at  once. 

From  the  position  occupied  by  Wild's  house  in  Newgate 
Street,  all  the  windows  in  the  front  commanded  a  view  of 
the  top  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  Skinner  Street,  with  Pleet 
Market  and  Holborn  Hill  in  the  distance. 

Jonathan's  bedroom  was  situated  on  the  third  floor,  and 
from  this  very  elevated  situation  a  capital  view  was 
obtainable. 

Throwing  back  the  lattice  till  it  lay  flat  against  the 
wall,  Jonathan  seated  himself  upon  the  window-sill  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  commanded  a  full  prospect  in  the  wished- 
for  direction. 

With  a  demoniac  grin  distorting  his  countenance,  he  sat 
there,  patiently  waiting  for  the  procession  to  make  its 
appearance. 

"  I  would  give  ten  years  of  my  life,"  he  said,  "  if  I 
could  only  accompany  the  procession  to  Tyburn  and  see 
the  sentence  fully  and  properly  carried  out." 

But  even  as  these  words  passed  his  lips,  such  a  fearful 
sensation  of  weakness  came  over  him,  that  he  could 
scarcely  for  a  moment  or  two  retain  his  balance,  and  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  oiit  of  window. 

He  recovered  himself,  however,  and  then  he  gasped  : 

"No,  no,  I  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing;  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  !    This  accursed  weakness  is  completely 
master  of  me — completely ;  and  for  awhUe  I  must  suc- 
umb.     Ah !  what  is  that  ?" 

St.  Sepulchre's^  bell  began  to  toll  with  a  regular  and 
dismal  sound. 

"  The  procession  has  started,"  said  Wild,  excitement 
lending  him  for  a  moment  a  fresh  accession  of  energy. 
"  Now,  then,  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  pleasautest  spec- 
tacle I  have  seen  for  a  long,  long  time  !  I  miist  not  mis? 
anything  !     I  must  observe  all— all !" 

As  Jonathan  spoke  these  words,  he  leaned  out  of  the 
window  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seemed  as  though  he 
must  fall  out. 

And  certainly,  it  at  this  moment  another  fit  of  weaknesi 
had  seized  upon  him,  nothing  could  have  saved  him  Iron: 
falling  headlong  into  the  street. 

But  Jonathan  WUd  thought  not  of  this  hideous  dangei . 

Hie  faculties  were  all  bound  up  in  and  directed  to  om 
object. 

By  the  commotion  at  the  top  of  the  Old  Bailey,  he  could 
tell  the  procession  was  close  at  hand. 

The  mot  was  on  the  move,  and  was  going  steadily  ir 
one  direction. 

That  was  down  Skinner  Street. 

Then  the  mounted  police  officers  who  headed  the  pro- 
cession, and  whose  duty  it  was  to  force  a  way  through 
the  mass  of  people  for  the  remainder  to  follow,  appeared 
in  sight. 

And  so  they  slowly  went  on  until  at  last  the  car, 
appeared  before  Wild's  view. 

For  a  moment  he  gazed  upon  it  like  one  spell-bound. 

He  could  see  Blueskin  plainly  enougli,  for  really  ho  wat 
not  so  very  far  off  after  all  and  Wild  had  the  advantage 
of  his  position 

He  gloated  over  the  idea  that  one  ot  his  most  trouble 
some  opponents  was  on  the  high-rord  lo  a  place  where  his 
ti'oubles  would  be  put  an  end  to. 

But  Jonathan  was  not  content  simply  with  tseom^ 
Blueskin. 

He  w.auted  Blueskin  to  see  him. 

He  wanted  his  victim  to  be  aware  that  be  was  not  sc 
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very  bad  afttT  all,  and  that  at  all  events  he  was  well 
euoHj^b  to  exult  over  his  situation. 

It  was  cle;ir,  however,  that  unless  he  could  do  somethino; 
that  would  attract  the  prisoner's  attention,  he  would  pass 
by  without  seeing  him,  for  Bluealdn's  eyes  were  turned  in 
quite  another  direction. 

It  was  for  the  reason  of  attracting  the  prisoner's  atten- 
tion to  his  presence  at  the  window  that  Wild  gave  utter- 
ance to  that  horrible  shriek  which  rose  high  above  the 
confused  mimnur  in  the  street  below. 

As  he  fully  expected,  Blueskin  looked  up. 

Then,  in  order  that  there  should  bo  no  mistake,  he 
waved  his  arms  violently,  and  this  at  once  had  the  effect 
of  causing  Blueskin  to  see  his  foe. 

When  he  was  sure  that  the  prisoner's  eyes  were  bent 
upm  him — that,  indeed,  a  recognition  had  taken  place — 
Wild  uttered  a  second  cry  more  horrible  than  the  first. 

That  was  intended  to  express  how  he  enjoyed  his 
triumph — how  he  exulted  over  the  position  of  his  enemy, 
who  he  now  fancied  he  had  crushed  for  ever. 

Whether  the  cry  had  this  significance  in  the  case  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  intended  is  more   than  we   can 

P/Ut  the  excitement  which  had  imparted  so  much  fic- 
titious strength  to  Jonathan  Wild  suddenly  departed  and 
left  him  powerless. 

He  had  no  more  strength  than  an  infant. 

It  w;is  lucky  for  him  that  at  this  moment  Mr.  Snoxall 
happened  to  be  near  him. 

The  apothecai-y  watched  all  Jonathan's  motions  closely, 
and  when  he  uttered  the  second  shriek,  he  seized  hold  of 
liim  and  his  apparel,  for  he  really  feared  that  he  would 
fall  into  the  street. 

And  such  an  accident  would  very  probably  have  occurred, 
for  directly  afterwards,  Wild  felt  all  his  strength  go  from 
him. 

Mr.  Snoxall  dragged  him  into  the  room. 

This  was  how  it  was,  then,  that  Jonathan  Wild  disap- 
peared so  suddenly  and  so  strangely  from  Elueskin's  gaze. 

The  thief-taker  was  certainly  not  going  the  right  way 
to  get  well. 

But  he  was  once  more  placed  in  his  bed  and  left  to  re- 
cover his  consciousness,  for  Mr.  Snoxall  had  lost  all 
patience. 

A  cold  shudder  came  over  Blueskin  when  his  eyes  met 
those  of  his  implacable  foe. 

He  wondered  whether  he  had  really  seen  him  for  the 
last  time  in  this  world. 

He  looked  around  him  at  the  different  familiar  objects 
that  he  passed,  and  made  the  same  reflection. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Blueskin  had  not  altogether 
lost  hope. 

He  could  not  banish  the  idea  that  even  yet  Jack  Shep- 
pard  would  do  something  on  his  behalf. 

"By  this  time  surely  he  must  know  of  my  perDous 
situation,"  muttered  Blueskin. 

But  he  could  see  nothing  unusual. 

The  people  accompanied  and  followed  the  cart  in  vast 
numbers. 

They  uttered  loud  shouts  now  and  then,  and  an  in- 
cessant roar  came  from  them,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  demonstration. 

On  the  contrary,  they  were  unusually  quiet  and  orderly. 

When  any  notorious  criminal  was  taken  to  the  scaffold, 
it  was  usual  for  the  mob  to  howl  and  groan,  and  pelt  the 
inmates  of  the  cart  with  such  missiles  as  came  most  readily 
9  hand. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  was  now  attempted. 

It  seemed  as  though  Blueskin  possessed  the  suffrage  of 
the  mob,  and  that  they  heartily  pitied  his  position. 

But,  bo  this  as  it  may,  the  procession  was  allowed  to 
make  its  way  towards  Tyburn  without  any  hindrance 
whatever. 


CHAPTER  COCXCII. 

SHOWS   WHAT  TOOK    PLACE   AT  TTBURN  WHEN     BLUESKIN 
AND  THE   OFFICERS  ARRIVED  THERE. 

In  the  good  old  times,  as  they  are  facetiously  called,  it 
was  customary  for  the  procession  to  come  to  a  halt  when 
half-way  on  the  road  to  Tyburn. 

From  time  inunemorial  it  had  been  the  custom  for  this 
halt  to  be  made,  though  no  one  could  tell  the  precise  origin 
of  it. 


Of  course  they  stopped  before  a  public-houso. 

This  inn  was  situated  in  High  Street,  St..  Giles's,  not  far 
from  the  old  church,  past  which  they  had  to  go  to  i.-.nli 
the  Oxford  Road,  for  Niw  Oxford  Street,  which  readies 
from  the  corner  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Ilij^h 
Holborn,  was  not  then  in  existence. 

At  this  public-house  it  was  usual  for  the  ofllcers  to  bo 
supplied  with  refi-eshments. 

The  other  functionaries,  too,  were  similarly  attended 
to. 

It  was  also  the  custom  for  the  landlord  of  the  public- 
house  to  present  a  bowl  of  ale  to  the  criminal. 

None  of  these  ceremonies  were  omitted  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Blueskin  was  thii-sty  and  jaded,  and  he  drank  eagerly 
of  the  proffered  draught,  and  thanked  the  landlord  for  his 
attention. 

After  a  delay  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  pro- 
cession resumed  its  progress. 

Blueskin  saw  the  cavalcade  set  in  motion  again  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  his  heart. 

The  only  service  that  he  thought  Jack  could  render  to 
him  would  be  to  rescue  him  by  main  force. 

Had  he  contemplated  such  a  thing,  what  better  place 
than  this  could  he  have  selected  for  the  purpose  ? 

Surely,  if  the  attempt  was  to  have  been  made  at  all,  it 
should  be  hero. 

But  no! 

The  procession  resumed  its  way  without  even  the  shadow 
of  a  disturbance. 

Blueskin  felt  his  countenance  change. 

The  hope  with  which  he  had  buoyed  himself  up  was 
sinking  within  him. 

He  began  to  think  that  after  all  he  should  not  be  able  to 
escape  the  fate  designed  for  him. 

He  began  to  think  that  the  sun  was  shining  upon  him 
for  the  last  time. 

The  procession  turned  the  corner  of  the  Oxford  Road. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Oxford  Street  was 
merely  a  broad  country  road ;  and  now  Blueskin  could  see 
fields  and  trees,  and  gardens  and  hedges. 

On  came  the  mob,  rushing  and  surging  like  the  sea,  but 
still  orderly  and  quiet. 

The  Governor  of  Newgate  rode  close  to  the  cart,  darting 
from  time  to  time  looks  of  triumph  and  hatred  upon  the 
doomed  man. 

Of  this,  Blueskin  appeared  to  take  no  notice. 

Mr.  Noakes  never  enjoyed  a  ride  so  much  in  all  his 
life. 

More  and  more  downcast  did  Blueskin  become. 

It  seemed  that  as  Tyburn  approached  hope  receded. 

He  resigned  himself  to  the  worst. 

Yet,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  not  even  a  thought  dero- 
gatory to  Jack  Sheppard  entered  his  mind. 

He  never  once  accused  him  of  wifuUy  abandoning  him 
to  his  fate. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  tumultuous  cry  from  somewhere 
in  advance  struck  upon  Blueskin's  ear. 

His  heart  beat  quickly. 

Was  it  the  rescue  ? 

The  ci-y  was  repeated;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  it  sounded  more  like  a  cry  of  surprise  than  aught 
else. 

Blueskin  was  unable  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  ad- 
vance, but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Governor  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  should  be  able  to  gather  something  from 
the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

He  saw  him  start  with  surprise  and  look  eagerly  and 
keenly  before  him. 

Then  an  ejaculation  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  rode 
towards  the  carriage  in  which  the  sheriffs  were  seated. 

He  said  something,  and  then  the  sheriff  bobbed  his  head 
out  of  the  window  of  the  coach. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  procession  continued  on  its 
way,  though  it  was  clear  something  peculiar  had  taken 
place. 

The  people  still  kept  up  the  tumultuous  shout. 

Slowly  the  cart  rolled  its  way  onwards. 

At  each  step  the  riot  grew  more  and  more  prodigious. 

Blueskin  fancied  natmrally  enough  that  the  uproar  in 
some  way  concerned  him,  and  ho  felt  anxious  to  a  degree 
to  know  what  it  meant. 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  as  well  as  he  could,  but 
he  could  see  nothing. 
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Tlie  Ordinary',  liowt'Ver,  stood  up  in  the  cart. 
"  God  bless  me !"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  settled  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose  to  bo  sure  that  he  saw  rightly. 

"What  has  happened,  reverend  sir?"  asked  Blueskin. 
"  Hapi)eued  ? — why — why — why — the  gallows  hiis  dis- 
appeared !    Where's  it  gone  to ?    What  does  it  all  mean?" 
Blueskin  started  violently. 
"  At  last !"  he  muttered — "  at  last !" 
Ho  fancied  he  could  detect  Jack's  agency  in  all  this. 
At  this  moment  the  cart  stopped. 
Blueskin  looked  around  him. 

There  was  certainly  no  gallows  to  be  seen,  though  he 
could  tell  well  enough  that  they  had  reached  the  spot 
where  it  ought  to  stand. 

A  veiy  animated  discussion  appeared  to  be  going  on 
between  the  Governor  and  the  sheriffs. 

Tlie  fact  was,  they  were  not  a  little  puzzled  as  to  what 
they  should  do. 

To  carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  law  seemed  an  impossi- 
bility, and  yet  th^y  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  taking 
the  prisoner  back  to  Newgate  again. 

And  now  a  cry  of  a  different  character  came  from  the 
mob. 

Upon  hearing  it,  the  police-officers  formed  a  circle 
round  the  cart,  so  as  to  protect  it  should  any  attack  be 
made. 

Wo  must  now  go  back  for  a  moment  to  Jack  Sheppard, 
and  relate  his  proceedings. 

After  accomplishing  his  object  of  cutting  down  Tyburn 
Tree,  he  very  industrioxisly  set  to  work  to  render  his  recog- 
nition a  matter  of  difiiculty. 

He  had  already  taken  some  steps  with  this  end  in  view, 
and  ho  now  proceeded  to  render  what  he  had  already  done 
in  the  way  of  disguise  more  effectual. 

He  plentifully  besmeared  his  face  and  hands  with  mud, 
and  so  altered  his  countenance  as  to  defy  identification. 

His  slim,  agile  figure  he  could  not  alter ;  but  he  stooped, 

and  made  it  appear  as  though  he  had  a  hump  on  his  back. 

This  done,  he  retired  to  a  distance,  and  fixed  his  eyes 

upon  the  heap  of  wood  which  was  all  that  remained  of 

Tyburn  Tree. 

Had  he  possessed  the  moans  of  procuring  a  light,  he 
would  assuredly  have  set  fire  to  the  wood,  and  made  a  glo- 
rious bonfire  of  the  whole. 

He  waited  here  until  in  the  distance  he  saw  the  throng 
of  persons  approaching. 

At  last  they  reached  the  heap  of  ■wood,  and  then  Jack 
joined  their  numbers. 

As  one  amongst  so  many  he  was  not  noticed,  and  he 
reasonably  anticipated  that  the  attention  of  the  mob  would 
be  directed  to  the  heap  of  wood,  and  not  to  him. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  discovery  that  the  mob 
had  uttered  the  cry  which  sounded  to  Blueskin  like  one  of 
surprise. 
Then  the  procession  arrived,  and  halted  at  the  usual 
pot. 

The  dismay  of  the  officials  may  be  imagined  when  they 
discovered  what  had  taken  place. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before,  so  they  had  no 
precedent  to  guide  them. 
A  very  animated  discussion  ensued  in  consequence. 
Of  this  delay — or  rather  suspension  of  execution— Jack 
thought  he  should  be  able  totiiko  advantage. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  the  peculiarities  of  an  English 
mob. 

He  knew  well  that  they  were  capable  of  being  swayed 
with  the  utmost  ease  in  any  direction. 

They  had  assembled  with  the  avowed  intention  of  wit- 
nessing the  execution  of  Blueskin. 

Now,  however,  it  was  impossible  that  tho  sentence 
could  be  carried  into  effect. 
It  was  only  natural  they  should  desire  to  do  something. 
Of  all  this  had  Jack  thought,  and,  in  addition,  he  re- 
membered that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  disposi- 
tion generally  to  delight  in  setting  authorities  at  de- 
fiance. 

If  any  proof  is  wanted  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
think  of  the  various  outbreaks  and  insurrections  which 
have  taken  place. 

The  leading  object,  and  very  often  the  professed  inten- 
tion, was  to  overturn  the  power  by  which  they  were 
governed. 

And  then  there  was  not  only  this,  but  there  was  tho 
eti'ong    antagonism  which    has  existed,  and  which  we 


suppose  always  wUl  exist,  between  the  populace  and  the 
police. 

Upon  all  these  various  and  discursive  reflections,  wliii-li 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  make.  Jack  Slu-ppard  foiuidcd 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  create  an  iiillan)]i-,e 
upon  tlie  mob  which  would  prove  beuolicial  to  his  com- 
rade, Blucsldn. 

How  far  he  was  right  in  his  calculations,  and  how  far 
he  succeeded,  we  shall  quickly  see. 

Mingling  with  the  throng,  Jack  waited  until  the  authori- 
ties were  in  the  midst  of  their  discussion. 

Thou  turning  to  those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  ho 
addressed  tlieni  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice. 

He  suggested  what  good  fun  it  a'ould  be,  now  that  the 
gallows  was  cut  down,  if  someone  would  overthrow  l lie 
police  and  the  cart  and  all,  and  sot  the  prisoner  at  liberty, 
who  it  would  be  a  shame  to  bring  out  for  execution  a 
second  time. 

The  casual  words  which  Jack  dropped,  all  of  them 
having  the  above  tendency,  made  an  immediate  impres- 
sion on  tho  people,  and  the  words  spread  lilte  wildfire. 

All  seemed  to  think  that  a  collision  with  tlie  authori- 
ties would  be  something  specially  delightful. 

Moreover,  Blueskin  was  rather  a  favourite  than  other- 
wise with  the  people  at  large. 

Jack  Sheppard  watched  with  the  most  intense  anxiety 
the  effect  which  his  words  produced. 

He  saw  that  they  were  taken  favoui'ably,  and  his  heart 
beat  high  with  hope. 

In  a  tew  moments  he  felt  confident  that  the  mob  was 
ripe  and  ready  for  action. 

If  loft  to  themselves,  however,  they  would  probably  do 
nothing:  they  required  something  to  give  them  an  im- 
pulse in  the  required  direction. 

That  impulse  Jack  now  attempted  to  give. 

"Down  with  the  cart!"  he  shouted.  "Down  with  tho 
cartl     Let  us  all  make  a  rush,  and  over  it  will  go  !" 

Tliese  words  were  responded  to  with  a  shout  of  delight, 
which  showed  how  much  the  plan  of  action  was  in  accord- 
ance with  their  wishes. 

It  was  this  shout  which  had  inspired  Blueskin  with 
hope,  and  which  had  caused  tho  ollicers  to  range  them- 
selves round  the  cart. 

However,  the  people  made  a  rush. 

The  officers  saw  them  coming,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
sent  a  firm  front  and  stand  their  ground. 

But  it  was  a  vain  effort. 

They  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  prevent  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ocean. 

On  came  the  living  mass  with  irresistible  power. 

A  general  movement  was  communicated  to  the  whole  of 
tho  vast  body,  and  the  result  of  such  a  combination  of 
strength  was  really  extraordinary. 

The  officers  were  swept  down,  their  ranks  broken,  and 
finally  the  cart  was  overthrown. 

The  mob  was  now  out  of  all  control. 

Jack  Sheppard  forced  his  way  towards  the  cart. 

He  reached  it  at  an  opportune  moment. 

He  raised  Blueskin  in  his  grasp,  and  prevented  him  from 
being  trampled  underfoot,  as  he  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

"Good  friends,"  cried  Sheppard,  " here  is  Blueskin — 
let  him  escape !" 

The  seething  mass  of  people  divided,  and  showed  a 
clear  passage  through. 

"  A  knife — a  knife  !"  cried  Jack,  "  a  knife  to  cut  his 
bonds!" 

One  was  handed  to  him  immediately,  and  one  stroke 
was  suflicient  to  sever  the  cords  by  which  Blueskin  was 
bound. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Jack. 

Ho  was  responded  to  by  a  loud  cheer  from  the  vast 
throng. 


CHAPTEE  CCCXCIII. 

JACK    SlIEPPARD  AND     BLUESKIN    FLY     FOR    THEIR  LIVES, 
AND  BIEET  WITH  A  STRANGE    ADVENTURE. 

TiiK  living  lane  which  was  opened  for  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Sheppard  to  pass  through  closed  up  behind  them  imme- 
diately. 

In  a  few  moments  both  fugitives    were  clear  of  the 
mob. 
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They  looked  back,  and  could  see  that  the  contest  was 
going  on  with  full  vigour. 

Of  this  state  of  things  it  was  highly  necessary  that  they 
should  take  the  utmost  advantage. 

Accordingly,  after  speaking  a  word  or  two  to  each 
other,  both  started  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

They  took  the  dii'cction  of  the  open  countiy. 

If  the  people  could  only  keep  the  ofHcers  busily  engaged 
for  a  little  time,  they  wouid,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  able  to 
get  clean  off. 

They  made  the  best  use  of  their  limbs  that  they  possibly 
could. 

In  the  distance  they  could  see  a  clump  of  trees,  and 
towards  this  they  directed  their  steps,  being  aware  of  the 
importance  of  getting  out  of  sight  of  their  pursuers. 

This  clump  of  trees — for  such  at  first  it  appeared  to  be — 
was  a  long  way  off ;  and  as  they  drew  nearer,  they  found 
it  very  rapidly  increase  in  size. 

In  fact,  it  expanded  itself  into  quite  a  little  wood. 

They  glanced  back  from  time  to  time,  but  could  not 
p-'rceive  that  they  were  yet  pursued. 

This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  cause  them  to 
slacken  their  spded;  on  the  contrary,  it  induced  them  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  the  utmost. 

At  length  the  welcome  shelter  of  the  trees  was  gained ; 
and  then — and  not  till  then — did  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blue- 
skin  pause  to  recover  their  spent  breath,  and  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  their  faces. 

"  So  far,  then,  all  is  well !"  gasped  Jack.  "  But  come, 
we  must  not  pause.  On — on !  We  are  too  near  our  foes 
to  be  safe.     On — on  !" 

"All  rig^i,  Jack!"  exclaimed  Bluesldn.  "Tou  are  a 
brave  fellow 'i  I  thought  you  would  not  desert  me, 
though  I  confess  I  lost  heart  when  we  left  St.  Giles's  be- 
hind." 

"  Forward — forward  !"  said  Jack.  "  Spare  your  breath, 
my  friend,  until  a  better  opportunity." 

"  Hallo  !"  said  a  gruff  voice  at  this  moment.  "  Whc  are 
you,  and  where  are  you  going  to  ?" 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  talL  brawny  man, 
dressed  lilce  a  labourer,  who  planted  liimsc-.lf  exactly  in  the 
way  of  our  friends. 

"Stand  aside!"  cried  Jack.  "We  nave  no  leisure  to 
answer  questions.  Stand  aside,  I  say,  or  it  may  be  the 
worse  for  you !" 

"  Now,  now — don't  you  be  so  fast,  young  'un  !"  said  tliis 
man,  doggedly.  "Don't  be  so  fast!  If  you  turn  out  to 
be  who  I  take  you  for,  you  will  bless  your  sUira  you  run 
agin  me — that's  all  I've  got  to  say!" 

The  man's  manner  was  most  certainly  not  unfriendly. 

Jack  knew  not  what  to  think,  and  pau-^ed  u-resolutely. 

"  There  was  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  lagging  match  down 
there — wasn't  there  ?"  said  the  man,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tyburn — "only  there's  been  a  bit  of  a  scrimmage, 
and  the  party's  got  off  !" 

"  What  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  been  on  the  lr>ok-out,  and  saw  what  took 
place,"  said  the  man;  "and  I  saw  you  two  coming,  so  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Thei  \'s  the  party  what  was  to  have  been 
scragged,  and  here  an'  I,  Ned  Cantle,  ready  to  help  them;' 
so  by  that  I  came  towi  Tils  you." 

The  tones  in  whicl  this  man  spoke  made  our  friends 
thiuk  he  was  sincere,  ai  d  Jack  said : 

"  If  you  are  disposed  to  befriend  us,  we  shall  be  very 
thankful.  This  is  Bluesldn !  He  was  to  have  been 
executed,  but  he  escaped  at  the  eleventh  hour !" 

The  man  nodded. 

"  We  want  to  fijid  some  place  where  we  can  hide  from 
the  pursuit  which  the  officers  will  make  after  us." 

"Exactly;  I  knowed  it!"  said  the  singular  individual 
who  had  called  himself  by  the  no  less  singular  name  of 
Ned  Cantle — "  I  knowed  it !  Just  you  follow  me,  and  I 
will  stow  you  where  the  officers  will  never  find  you !" 

"  But  why  are  you  so  anxious  to  do  us  such  a  service  ?" 
asked  Blueskin. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  the  blessed  officers  is  my 
enemies,  and  I  look  upon  anybody  else  as  the  officers  is 
enemies  to  as  friends  of  mine.  Now,  to  show  you  I  mean 
the  square  thing,  I  wiU  just  tell  you  this  :  Me  and  my  pals 
we've  got  a  comfortable  place  in  this  here  wood,  into 
which  we  retire  ourselves — when  circumstances  render  it 
necessary  !     We  go  out  o'  nights  on  our  own  account." 

"  Then  we  are  brothers  of  the  quill  I"  interrupted  Jack 
Sheppard. 


"In  course  we  are!  and  seeing  you  in  such  a  predica- 
ment as  this  here  present,  why  I  felt  I  could  do  no  more 
nor  no  less  than  render  you  what  service  I  could  !" 

"  \ye  are  obliged  to  you,"  said  Blueskin,  "and  if  you 
will  find  us  a  place  of  concealment,  you  shall  receive  from 
us  some  more  substantial  proof  of  our  gratitude  than  mere 
thanks." 

"  Oil,  blow  that !  Come  on,  or  it  may  be  you'll  be  too 
late  !" 

Ned  Cantle  turned  on  his  heel  and  plunged  into  the 
wood,  leaving  our  friends  to  follow  him. 

They  did  so  with  mingled  hope  and  fear. 

They  were  afraid  the  man  would  prove  treacherous,  and 
yet  he  spoke  fair  enough. 

He  might  be  sincere,  and  if  so,  the  meeting  would  be 
lucky  for  them ;  and  as  for  the  other,  they  resolved  to  keep 
a  sharp  eye  upon  all  his  movements. 

In  an  unconcerned  manner  Ned  Cantle  threaded  his 
Way  through  the  wood,  and  presently  paused  on  a  small 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  large  oak  tree  grew. 

"Now,  here  we  are !"  he  said.  "  I  am  a-going  to  show 
you  one  of  the  best  liiding-places  in  the  world,  and  where 
your  foes  will  never  find  you  !  Just  observe  my  motions  !" 

Our  friends  did  not  need  this  invitation,  for  they 
watched  every  movement  with  the  greatest  attention. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  their  suspicions  vanished  and 
gave  way  to  emotions  of  astonishment. 

Ned  Cantle  walked  right  up  to  the  large  oak  tree  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  seized  a  branch  which  was 
quite  destitute  of  leaves,  and  which  grew  out  in  a  very 
peculiar  way  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

This  branch  Ned  Cantle  seized  firmly  with  both  hands, 
and  then  hung  upon  with  all  his  weight. 

The  result  which  ensued  from  this  proceeding  was  very 
singular  indeed. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  lost  its  pei-pendicuTar  position. 

Nod  Cantle  pulled  more  and  more,  until  the  tree  as- 
sumed an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

Observing  the  astonishment  that  was  depicted  upon  the 
countenances  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Bluesldn,  he  said  : 

"There  now,  that's  what  I  call  a  neat  contrivance. 
You  see  that  branch  I  caught  hold  of  acts  as  a  lever,  and 
also  as  a  support  to  prevent  the  trunk  from  going  down 
too  far.  Then  you  see  just  by  the  root  a  hinge  is  fixed  to 
one  side  of  the  trunk,  and  the  roots  are  cut  on  the  other, 
so  that  it  lifts  up  in  the  way  you  see,  and  covers  the 
entrance  to  our  cavern." 

Our  friends  were  quite  lost  in  admiration. 

"  But  come,  come !"  said  Ned  Cantle.  "  Tou  must  look 
more  closely  at  this  here  beautiful  contrivance  another 
time.  You  must  not  linger  now.  In  with  you,  and  I'll 
follow !" 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  pointed  to  a  small  aperture 
in  the  earth,  which  the  removal  of  the  tree  had  disclosed. 

Jack  and  Blueskin  looked  dubiously  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  banishing  their  suspicions,  tlicy  lowered 
their  bodies  through  the  hole,  which  was  just  large  enough 
for  the  purpose. 

Ned  Cantle  prepared  to  follow  them. 

Our  friends  found  themselves  on  a  i-ude  kind  of  stair- 
case, which  seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid 
earth. 

They  stood  aside,  and  the  next  moment  their  singular 
companion  joined  them. 

Jack  and  Blueskin  were  both  curious  to  know  how  ho 
would  restore  the  tree  to  its  original  position,  and  thev 
were  not  long  kept  in  suspense  as  to  the  means  employed. 

Ned  Cantle  produced  a  long  piece  of  wood,  which 
looked  very  much  like  a  boat-hook,  only  its  length  was 
much  greater. 

This  he  projected  upwards,  and  placed  the  hook  in  a 
staple  that  was  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

Then,  exerting  all  his  strength,  he  pulled  down. 

The  tree  followed,  and  reached  its  proper  position  with 
a  dull  thump. 

They  were  now  in  profound  darkness. 

"Eemain  where  you  are  for  a  moment!"  said  Ned 
Cantle — "I  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  place,  but 
you  don't.    Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  fetch  a  light !" 

Our  friends  had  no  other  resource  than  to  obey. 

But  they  had  t9  a  great  extent  lost  the  suspicions  which 
they  had  first  entertained  as  to  Ned  Cantle's  good  faith. 

They  could  not  conceive  why  ho  had  behared  as  ho 
had  if  it  was  his  intention  to  betray  them. 
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He  seemed,  however,  to  be  a  loug  wliile  absent,  aud  our 
frioiids  grew  anxious  and  uneasy. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  tlioy  saw  the  bright  gleam  of  a 
light,  and  then  they  discerned  the  form  of  their  new  and 
strange  companion. 

He  was  carrying  a  faggot,  which  was  burning  brightly  at 
one  end,  and  whii'li  si*rved  admirably  for  a  toi'ch. 

"I've  been  a  long  while,"  he  said,  "but  the  fire  was 
almost  out.  It's  all  right  now,  however!  Follow  me 
carefully  down  the  steps,  and  mind  you  don't  slip!" 

This  last  caution  was  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  one, 
for  the  steps  only  being  cut  out  of  the  clayey  soil,  were 
very  slippery. 

Tlowever,  the  bottom  was  reached  in  saf'?ty,  and  then, 
after  going  a  few  yards  along  a  passage,  the  little  party 
emerged  into  a  toleiuble-sized  cavern. 

In  one  corner  a  fire  was  burning,  and  in  the  centre  was 
a  mile  table,  round  which  still  ruder  seats  wei-e  placed. 

Hut  the  cave  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  other  living 
inhabitant  besides  themselves. 

"  There's  none  of  the  chickens  at  home  just  at  present!" 
said  Ned  Cantle.  "  They  all  went  off  to  the  scragging 
match,  leaving  me  to  take  care  of  the  premises." 

"  I  suppose  the  chickens  are  your  companions?" 

"  They  is,"  returned  Ned  Cantle ;  "  and  I  suppose  you 
is  Jack  Sheppard  ?" 

"  You  might  be  further  off  the  mark!" 

"Then  tip  us  your  charley,  old  fellow!  lam  glad  I 
have  been  able  to  do  you  a  service — and  yoa  too, 
Blueskin !" 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you !"  said  Blueskin.  "  You 
have  indeed  done  us  a  service,  and  a  very  importaot  one 
too  !  Until  we  saw  you,  it  was  very  doubtful  \>  hether 
we  should  escape,  but  I  don't  think  the  officers  will  bo 
cunning  enough  to  find  out  this  snug  little  crib  !" 

"  In  course  the}"^  won't,  and  here  you  can  remain  as  long 
as  you  think  proper !  We  shall  be  glad  of  your  con:  pany  !" 

"  Thanks !  thanks ! " 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  curious  to  know  who  I  am,"  »Kei 
Ned  Cantle,  and  why  I  am  inclined  to  stand  your  friend  ?" 

"  We  are  curious  upon  that  point." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  you  will 
umlerstaud  that  there's  six  of  us." 

"Chickens  ?" 

"  Yes  !  Well,  whenever  it  is  necessary,  we  take  up  our 
quarters  here,  and  when  we  go  out,  we  pick  up  our  livings 
in  the  best  manner  wo  are  able," 

Bhieskin  nodd(^d. 

"I  quite  understand"  he  said,  "and  I  suppose  your 
comrades  set  out  for  Tyburn,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up 
something  ?"  i 

"  Just  so !  Of  course  we  had  all  heard  of  you  and  Jack  1 
Sheppard  too,  and  we  knew  that  this  morning  was  fixed  ' 
for  your  tucking  up !  We  wished  all  of  us  that  we  could 
save  you.  I  had  to  stop  to  look  after  the  place,  as  I  told 
you.  However,  I  climbed  a  tree  and  had  a  look  out,  and 
then  I  saw  the  gallows  was  gone,  and  that  there  was  a 
regular  scrimmage  going  on  !" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  And  after  that,  I  saw  you  running  this  way,  and  I 
guessed  who  you  were  in  a  moment." 

"  And  so  you  came  down  and  met  us?" 

"  That's  it." 

"  Then  we  are  much  obliged  to  you !" 

"  It's  all  right,  and  we  shall  all  be  pleased  if  you  will 
join  our  baud,  and  take  the  lead  in  it." 


CHAPTEK  CCCXCIV. 

JACK  Sirr.PPARn    pays    his  promised  visit  to  sir  JAMES 
TUORNJIILL,,   AiiD    CAUSES    A     "SENSATION"    AMONG    HIS 

GUESTS. 

"  Wk  will  talk  about  that  another  time,  when  more  of 
your  companions  are  present,"  replied  Blueskin. 

"What's  that?"  said  Jack. 

A  peculiar,  clattering  noise  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  caused 
him  to  ask  this  question. 

'•  It's  all  right  I"  said  Ned  Cantle.  "  Don't  alann  your- 
self, I  beg." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Some  of  the  chickens  have  returned." 

"  And  that  clattering  uoise  is  a  signal  that  they  desire 
admission  ?" 

"Just  so." 


"But  stay!"  cried  Bhieskin,  as  Ned  Cantle  was  about 
to  leave  the  cavern.     "  Are  you  going  to  let  them  in  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  am  !" 

"But  it  will  be  dangerous!  There  are  our  foes,  you 
know !" 

"  All  right — all  right!  You  may  depend  the  chickens 
wouldn't  come  near  this  here  blessed  place  if  there  was 
any  officers  about !  It's  all  right,  and  when  they  come  in 
we  shall  be  able  to  learn  further  information." 

With  this  assurance  our  friends  were  compelled  to  be 
satisfied. 

Ned  Cantle  left  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  two  men,  whose  exterior  appearance  was  very  similar 
to  his  own. 

By  their  manner,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Ned  Cantle  had 
informed  them  who  were  in  the  cave. 

They  treated  Jack  and  Blueskin  with  a  respect, 
which  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  was  not  feigned. 

In  their  rough  way,  they  bid  them  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

"  There's  a  hottish  searching  made,  I  can  tell  you  !"  said 
one  of  the  new-comers.  "  But  don't  be  alarmed ;  they  will 
never  find  you  here,  if  they  search  till  doomsday!" 

"  I  am  glad  of  that  assurance  !"  said  Blueskin.  "  You 
are  certain  you  were  not  seen  to  enter?" 

"  Oh,  quite !" 

"  That's  all  right,  then  !" 

Some  time  elapsed,  during  which  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Sheppard  got  upon  very  friendly  terms  with  the  men 
who  made  tliat  cave  their  hiding  and  abiding  place. 

At  length  more  came,  until  the  whole  band  was  as- 
sembled. 

Everyone  seemed  to  treat  our  two  friends  with  great 
consideration,  and  they  evidently  thought  it  no  mean 
honour  to  have  among  them  two  such  celebrated  charac- 
ters. 

In  this  underground  region,  they  heard  nothing  of  the 
officers,  to  whom  the  sudden  disappearance  of  Blueskin 
must  have  been  mysterious  in  the  extreme. 

As  soon  as  they  possibly  could,  our  friends  took  the 
opportunity  to  withdraw  to  a  corner,  where  they  rapiiUy 
talked  over  their  affairs. 

This  conversation,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  place  before  the  reader. 

Ijjueskin  and  Jack  did  no  more  than  inform  each  other 
what  had  individually  happened  to  them  since  their  suddi^n, 
forced  parting  in  the  mysterious  house  in  Spring  Gardens. 

Jack  learned,  with  grief  and  dismay,  that  Bluesldu  w;is 
ignorant  of  the  whereabouts  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

He  told  Blueskin,  however,  what  Jonathan  Wild  had 
stated  to  him  respecting  her. 

This,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  affair 
from  first  to  last,  forced  them  to  the  conclusion  that 
Edgworth  Bess  must  once  more  be  an  inmate  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  house. 

"  How  unfortunate  it  is !"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  with  vex- 
ation— "we  are  now  in  a  worse  position  than  ever  to 
render  her  any  assistance,  and  you  may  depend  she  stands 
in  very  great  need  of  help !" 

"  She  does — she  does  !"  replied  Blueskin.  "  For  some 
time,  though,  I  fancy  Jonathan  Wild  will  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  much  hann,  if  he  has  ever  so  much  inclination. 
Had  he  not  been  born  to  be  hanged,  the  wound  which  1 
inflicted  upon  him  would  have  Ijeen  a  mortal  one." 

Jack  Sheppard  uttered  a  curse. 

"We  must  wait  a  few  days,"  he  said,  "and  then  see 
what  can  be  done.  We  were  uncommonly  fortunate  in 
finding  such  a  place  of  refuge  as  this.  I  fancy  we  are 
quite  safe." 

"  So  do  I." 

"However,  Blueskin,  as  soon  as  night  comes,  I  shall  set 
out." 

"Do  what?" 

"  Set  out." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  But  you  must  be  I" 

"Why?" 

"  To  iream  of  a  such  a  thing." 

"  Pho,  pho  !  You  cannot  have  forgotten  what  I  told 
you  about  Sir  James  Thornhill  ?" 

"  But  you  will  not  be  so  foolhardy  under  the  circum- 
stances as  to  keep  your  word  ?" 

"  I  intend  to  try." 
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JACK   SHEPFARD  ESCAPES   FROM  THB  PDBUC   HOD8B   IN   RUPERT   riTREET. 


♦'  Kiy,  ney — be  persuaded  by  me !     This  is  utter  folly." 
"  I  differ  from  you — differ  from  you  entirely !  Sir  James 

Tbomhill  is  a  geutleman." 
"  He  may  be." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him." 
"  That  is  not  the  point !     On  your  way  to  his  house,  or 

else  on  your  return  from  it,  you  will  be  most  certainly 

apprehended !" 

"  I  will  take  care  that  does  not  happen." 

"  Then,  if  yon  go,  let  me  accompany  you." 

"  I  cannot  do  so,  for  such  a  proceeding  would  have  no 

other  effect  than  t9  double  the  danger.     I  cannot  consent 

to  that.    WhUe  I  am  gone,  do  you  remain  here,  and  think 

over  our  future  proceedings.    It  may  be  that  I  shall  return 

with  important  information,  which  will  guide  us  as  to  our 

future  proceedings." 

"  Well,  well,  Jack,  since  yon  are  so  determined  to  go,  I 

suppose  you  must  do  so.    I  oannot  detain  you.    But  be 

earaful!" 

*^That  advice  is  not  needed,"  said  Jack. 
H*.  82. — Blubskin. 


By  the  time  our  friends  had  ended  this  conversation, 
they  found,  upon  appealing  to  Ned  Cantle  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  night  had  fairly  come. 

Accordingly,  Jack  signified  his  wish  to  leave  the  cave, 
and  was  permitted  to  do  so. 

Once  more,  then,  he  stood  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven 
— about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  of  the  utmost 
danger. 

To  enter  London  so  soon  after  what  had  occurred 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  utter  madness. 

There  was  everything  to  lose,  and  very  little  to  gain,  by 
such  an  enterprise. 

But  Jack  had  signified  to  Sir  James  ThomhUl  his  in- 
tention of  p>aying  him  a  visit,  and  he  determined  that, 
were  the  risk  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  it  was,  he 
would  prove  to  him  that  his  words  were  not  a  mere  empty 
boast. 

Besides  this.  Jack  was  really  anxious  to  see  his  por- 
trait. ^ 

Not  without  a  due  and  proper  amount  of  caution,  Jack 
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made  his  way  out  of  the  little  wood  in  which  the  robbers' 
cave  was  situated. 

He  looked  aroTiud  him  as  well  as  the  d;u-kncs3  would 
permit,  but  he  could  see  nothing  whatever  of  his  foes. 

Encouraged  by  this,  he  proceeded  with  more  confidence, 
taking  his  way  to  London  by  a  rather  circuitous  route. 

The  night  was  rather  dark  and  blusterous,  and  of  a  suf- 
ficiently disagreeable  character  to  keep  all  those  persons 
indoors  whose  business  did  not  compel  to  be  out. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  that  Jack  by  no  means  found 
fault  with. 

Sir  James  Thomhill's  residence  was  situated  in  the  Bird- 
cage Walk,  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  time  whereof  we  write, 
a  much  more  fashionable  locality  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day. 

This  spot  Jack  knew  he  could  approach  without  passing 
through  any  populous,  well-thronged  thoroughfare. 

The  distance  he  had  to  go  was,  however,  considerabl-e, 
and  he  made  it  still  further  by  the  circuitous  manner  in 
which  he  approackod  his  destination. 

He  had  agreed  to  call  to  see  the  portrait  some  time  be- 
tween s-unset  and  midnight. 

It  was  now  much  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Leaving  Jack  on  his  way,  however,  we  will  precede  him 
to  his  destination. 

Sir  James  Thornhill'a  mansion  was  one  blaze  of  light. 

The  very  exterior  was  suiHcicnt  to  inform  the  most 
casual  passer-by  that  something  of  an  unusual  character 
was  taking  place  within. 

The  fact  was,  the  great  painter  had  given  a  dinner  that 
evening,  and  a  large  number  of  guests  had  assembled. 

It  is,  however,  to  one  particular  room  in  his  mansion 
that  we  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

It  was  a  spacious  chamber,  and  brilliantly  lighted  by 
a  chandelier  which  depended  from  the  ceiling. 

Seated  round  the  table  in  this  room  were  several  of  Sir 
James  ThornhiU's  guests. 

The  table  was  covered  with  wines  of  the  choicest 
vintage,  to  which  the  guests  paid  their  respects  freely. 

No  females  were  present. 

Sir  James  Thornhill  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  speaking  in  a  rather  serious  tone  of  voice. 

"  He  is  a  very  singular  young  man,"  he  said — "  a  very 
singular  young  man,  indeed,  and  I  should  not  at  all 
wonder  if  he  is  as  good  as  his  word." 

The  guests  laughed  and  shook  their  heads. 

"No,  no!"  said  one  who  sat  next  to  Sir  James,  and 
who  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  wearing 
spectacles.  "  We  can  believe  a  great  deal  about  Jack 
Sheppard,  but  not  that.  You  may  depend  it  was  a  mere 
idle  boast." 

"Oh,  certainly — certainly,"  said  another.  "Though  I 
must  confess  I  feel  a  very  great  cm-iosity  to  see  this 
fellow,  who  has  done  such  wonderful  things,  but  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  no  such  luck." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  we  shall  see  !"  remarked  Sir  James 
Thornhill.  "When  he  first  spoke  I  must  confess  I 
ridiculed  the  idea,  but  he  spoke  in  such  an  earnest,  con- 
fident tone  that  I  altered  my  mind." 

"He  has  performed  a  portion  of  his  promise  at  any 
rate  !"  said  the  j'oung  man  with  spectacles. 

"Ho  has!  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible  he 
could  have  escaped  from  Newgate  ?  I  know,  for  a  fact, 
that  every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against 
such  an  oceuiTcnce !" 

"  He  must  have  had  assistanre !" 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  With  regard  to  his  keeping  his 
engagement,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  got  over 
the  principal  obstacle,  and  I  am  in  expectation  of  his 
making  his  appearance  every  moment." 

"  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed." 

"  I  have  little  fear  of  it  myself,"  said  Sir  James.  "  No 
one  knows  of  his  intention  save  myself  and  my  appren- 
tice Hogarth,  and  I  am  quite  certain  there  is  no  one  here 
who  would  betray  him  !" 

"  No — no — no  1"  said  all  the  guests,  in  chorus. 

"  Then,  rely  upon  it,  he  will  come." 

"But  do  you  really  think  that,  in  order  to  keep  his 
word,  and  perhaps  to  satisfy  some  curiosity  he  may  feel 
about  seeing  his  portrait,  he  will  run  tho  frightful  risk  of 
venturing  through  London  streets  ?" 

"I  do,  indeed!" 

"  After  what  occurred  this  morning  ?" 

"Yes— why  not?" 


"  Well,  if  he  does  come,  I  shall  confess  him  to  be  tho 
boldest  and  most  desperate  character  that  ever  existed  !" 

"  Wo  shall  see  before  long  !"  said  Sir  James  Thornhill. 
"  I  have  given  instructions  to  the  servants  that  if  anyone 
calls,  and  inquires  for  me,  immediate  admission  is  to  be 
granted  to  tho  person  so  inquiring." 

"  Then,  that  will  be  no  obstacle  ?" 

"  None  whatever !  I  must  admit  that  at  first  I  was  very 
doubtful  whether  he  would  come,  but  that  was  because  I 
saw  how  securely  he  was  confined  in  Newgate." 

"  And  he  has  broken  out  ?" 

"  He  has,  which  seems  to  me  incredible.  However,  in 
my  opinien,  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  enterprise  is  over, 
and,  having  done  so  much,  he  will  consider  the  rest  com- 
paratively easy." 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so,"  Sir  James — "it  may  be  sol  and 
I,  for  one,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  feel  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  invited  us  to  your  house  on  tha 
present  occasion.  I  only  hope  we  shall  not  bo  disappointed 
in  seeing  him,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  my  doubts !" 

"  Patience,  gentlemen — patience  I  His  agreement  with 
me  was  that  he  would  call  on  Monday  evening  some  time 
between  sunset  and  midnight  I" 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is.  Sir  James,"  said  another  of  the 
guests,  as  he  took  a  magnificent  chronometer  from  his 
pocket,  "  that  if  Jack  Sheppard  is  to  keep  his  word,  ho 
will  have  to  make  good  speed,  for  it  is  now  on  the  very 
stroke  of  midnight." 

"  Then  I  am  punctual  to  the  moment!"  said  a  voice, 
which  Sir  James  Thornhill  instantly  recognised  as  being 
that  of  Jack  Sheppard.  "  I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen, 
that  I  could  not  come  befoi'e,  but  I  had  no  idea  so  many 
distinguished  persons  wore  awaiting  my  arrival !" 


CHAPTER   C0CXC7. 

JACK    SHEPPAKD    HAS    A    NARltOW    ESCAPE    OF    HIS    LIFB 
TUEOUGU  THE  TREACHERY  OF  THE   NEGRO. 

Upon  hearing  the  words  with  which  the  last  chapter  con- 
cluded. Sir  James  Thornhill  and  his  guests,  with  one 
accord,  turned  their  faces  towards  the  door,  for  it  was  from 
this  direction  that  the  voice  they  had  heard  proceeded. 

The  young  man  in  the  spectacles,  who  had  expressed 
his  beli<;f  that  Jack  Sheppard  would  not  appear,  fairly 
rose  to  his  feet  with  curiosity  and  surprise,  while  Sir 
James  himself  turned  half  round  in  his  chair. 

Thei'o  was  now  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  matter. 

Just  within  the  doorway,  standing  in  the  attitude  of 
half  confidence,  half  diffidence,  stood  tho  daring  prison- 
breaker.  Jack  Sheppard,  with  whose  daring  exploits  all 
London  was  then  ringing. 

"Come  in!"  said  Sir  James  TTiomhill,  "and  close  the 
the  door  after  you.  You  have  nothing  to  fear.  These 
gentlemen  present  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from." 

"I  will  take  your  word  without  any  hesitation,"  said 
Jack,  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  as  desired. 

"Come  here,  then,"  said  Sir  James;  "sit  down;  you 
shall  see  your  portrait  presently." 

Jack  seated  himself  in  the  chair  to  which  Sir  James 
Thornhill  pointed,  though  he  felt  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

As  for  the  guests,  their  curiosity  to  see  Jack  Sheppard 
was  so  great  that  they  gladly  enough  permitted  him  to 
have  a  place  at  the  table  beside  them,  because  they  would 
then  have  belter  opportunity  of  observing  his  personal 
appearance. 

Tho  amount  of  interest  which  was  felt  in  Jack  She{^ar(i  " 
at  this  period  is  really  inconceivable,  but  a  reference  to 
the  public  prints  of  the  time  wiU  show  the  lengths  that 
people  went  in  order  to  have  a  peep  at  him,  and  his  fame 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  his  last  exploit. 

Some  choice  wine  was  poured  out  and  placed  before 
Jack,  who  drank  it  freely  enough,  and  in  a  little  time  ho 
felt  a  considerable  portion  of  his  awkwardness  wear  off. 

As  may  be  expected.  Sir  James  ThornhiU's  guests 
asked  him  many  questions  with  regard  to  his  past  pro- 
ceedings. 

As  the  reader,  however,  is  in  full  possession  of  all  that 
has  taken  place,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  place  these 
questions  at  full  length  before  him. 

To  nearly  all  these  questions  Jack  returned  truthful 
and  straightforward  replies;  to  several,  however,  be 
replied  evasively. 
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On  the  whole,  they  conld  not  help  being  pleased  with 
their  strange  guest. 

As  fer  Jack  himself,  he  soon  grow  tired  of  this  scene, 
and  heartily  wished  it  at  an  end. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  he  hesitated  to  say  anything 
respecting  it,  but  at  length  he  summoned  courage  to 
speak. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  very  mu<;h  obliged  to  you 
for  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me.  You  will, 
however,  excuse  me  for  mentioning  that  I  live,  as  it  were, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  danger,  and  that  if  I  stay  here  long  I 
shall  run  a  very  great  risk  of  being  captured  on  my  way 
back  to  my  place  of  refuge.  In  a  short  time,  now,  the 
dawn  will  come." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Sir  James  Thomhill,  "  and 
we  ought  not  to  have  required  a  reminder  from  you  upon 
the  subject.     Wo  will  not  detain  you  a  moment  longer." 

The  painter  rose  as  ho  spoke. 

This  example  was  followed  by  Jack  and  the  remainder 
of  the  guests. 

"You  must  not  forget  the  occasion  of  your  visit,"  con- 
tinued Sir  James.  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  take  you  to 
my  study,  where  the  portrait  is." 

The  painter  led  the  way  towards  a  door  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  room. 

He  was  followed  by  Jack  and  the  whole  of  the  guests, 
who  were  everyone  anxious  to  compare  the  portrait  with 
the  original,  and  pass  their  opinion  upon  it. 

The  studio  was  quickly  reached. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  this  apartment  was  a 
newly-painted  portrait  on  an  easel  which  stood  near  the 
centre  of  it. 

This  was  the  portrait  of  Jaek  Sheppard. 

A  strong  light  from  a  lamp  was  thrown  upon  the  canvas, 
and  Jack  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
likeness  by  uttering  a  shout  of  astonishment. 

Murmurs  of  approbation  came  from  the  guests  as  they 
noted  the  excellence  of  the  portrait. 

The  resemblance  was,  indeed,  perfect,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  not  another  touch  was  wanting. 

This  done,  Jack  now  proceeded  to  take  his  leave. 

Ho  was  anxious  to  be  gone,  for  he  feared  that  daylight 
would  overtake  him  before  he  could  reach  the  wood  in 
which  he  had  found  so  safe  an  abiding-place. 

A  strange,  indefinable  feeling,  too,  took  possession  of 
his  breast. 

The  presentiment  of  coming  danger  seemed  to  cast  its 
shadow  over  him. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  not  one  who  altogether  disregarded 
such  feelings. 

Each  moment  that  he  remained  only  served,  therefore, 
to  increase  his  anxiety. 

Could  he  but  have  known  what  was  taking  place  close 
at  hand  he  would  have  been  inclined  to  attach  more  im- 
portance than  ever  to  the  presentiment  ho  experienced. 

When  Sir  James  Thornhill  told  Jack  Sheppard  that  he 
could  place  confidence  in  the  assembled  guests  he  spoke 
the  truth. 

Not  one  of  them  would  for  a  moment  have  thought  of 
bet-raying  him. 

The  painter  imagined,  too,  that  he  could  place  confi- 
dence in  his  sei'vants,  but  in  this  supposition  he  was 
mistaken. 

That  he  had  painted  Jack  Shcppard's  portrait  was  quite 
a  notorious  fact,  and  therefore  it  could  not  faU  to  be 
known  by  all  the  members  of  his  household. 

They,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  felt  a  very  great  degree 
of  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  and  if  the  reader  knows  any- 
thing of  servants  ho  will  easily  believe  that  they  took  effi- 
cient means  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

Although  strictly  and  specially  forbidden  to  do  so,  they 
all  managed  to  enter  the  studio  and  have  a  peep  at  the 
portrait. 

Its  appearan-ce  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  well  com- 
mented upon. 

But,  of  all  the  servants  in  Sir  James  Thomhill's  man- 
sion, the  one  that  felt  the  greatest  amount  of  curiosity  and 
interest  upon  this  subject  was  a  negro. 

He  was  employed  to  wait  upon  the  guests. 

While  engaged  in  this  capacity  he  hoard  the  whole  of 
the  conversation  between  his  master  and  his  guests ;  and, 
though  he  could  not  comprehend  all  that  was  said,  yet  he 
had  little  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  Jack 
Sheppard  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  house. 


The  negro's  eyes  roUod  and  his  teeth  glistened  when  he 
thought  of  the  large  reward  which  was  offered  for  Jack's 
apprehension. 

"Me  hab  dat !"  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  was  arrang- 
ing the  articles  upon  a  sideboard  at  the  extremity  of  the 
room ;  "  mo  hab  dat  money  and  de  buccra  man  !  Plenty 
eat — plenty  di-ink !     No  work  !     Ob,  golly !" 

His  ruminations  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  arrival  of 
Jack  Sheppard,  who  entered  the  room  in  the  manner  we 
have  described. 

_  The  negro  bustled  about,  pretending  to  be  busily  occu- 
pied, but  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  stealthily  towards 
Jack,  who  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising, 
fram  bis  r.esemblauce  to  the  portrait,  even  if  the  guests 
and  Su-  James  had  not  spoken  so  freely  as  they  did. 

The  negro's  mind  was  now  fully  made  up. 

Like  the  rest  of  his  race,  he  had  a  wliolesc  mo  horror  of 
work,  and  to  bo  enabled  to  eat,  drinlc,  sleep,  and  do  no- 
thing, was  the  height  of  his  ambition. 

He  had  never  thought  ho  should  attain  it,  but  ho  believed 
ho  now  had  the  means  within  his  grasp. 

Accordingly,  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  he  could 
of  slipping  out  of  the  room. 

He  left  the  house  by  a  private  door,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
his  legs  coiild  carry  him  to  the  Westminster  police 
station. 

Upon  arriving  here,  he  made  his  statement  to  the 
oflicers,  and  they,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  effecting 
the  capture  of  so  notorious  a  character,  followed  the  negro 
with  the  utmost  willingness. 

They  toolc  his  advice,  and  did  not  enter  the  mansion, 
but  posted  themselves  opposite  to  the  door,  so  that  they 
could  observe  everyone  who  came  out. 

As  soon  as  Jack  Sheppard  api^eared,  they  would  pounce 
upon  him,  and  carry  him  off  to  Newgate  m  triumph. 

From  whDre  they  stood,  they  could  see  the  door  easily. 

The  negro,  fearing  his  absence  would  be  noted,  now  re- 
turned to  the  house  and  resumed  his  duties. 

The  officers  on  the  watch  whiled  away  the  time  with 
considering  by  what  means  they  could  cheat  the  negro  out 
of  his  shai-e  of  the  reward,  and  as  several  were  cunning 
fellows,  there  was  little  doubt  they  would  succeed  in  over- 
reaching the  African. 

We  should  not  regret  any  loss  he  might  thus  sustain. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  exterior  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill's  house  when  Jack  was  about  to  leave  it. 

Beyond  the  vague  presentiment  of  coming  danger  which 
weighed  so  heavily  ujion  his  spirits,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
perilous  position  in  which  he  stood. 

We  tremble  for  his  safety. 

Had  he  been  upon  his  guard,  it  would  have  been  another 
matter. 

He  could  then  have  taken  precautions  to  escape. 

But  it  seemed  that  if  he  appeared  upon  the  doorstep, 
that  moment  he  would  be  a  prisoner. 

Sir  James  Thomhill  made  no  attempt  to  detain  him, 
after  iinding  how  much  ho  desired  to  go  ;  but  he  set  the 
example  of  making  Jack  a  present  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  which  was  followed  by  all  the  guests,  without  ex- 
ception. 

Jack  had  no  hesitation  about  receiving  this  money. 

He  well  knew  how  useful  it  would  be  to  him  in  the 
plans  which  he  was  determined  to  carry  out,  despite  the 
opposition  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

This  done.  Sir  James  beckoned  the  negro  to  approach, 
and  then  instructed  him  to  lead  Jack  to  the  door. 

His  eyes  gleamed  when  he  received  this  order. 

He  did  not  anticipate  that  Fortune  would  favour  him  so 
far. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  obeyed  a  command  so  wil- 
lingly. 

"  Come  sar !"  he  said.     "  Dis  way,  if  you  please,  sar !" 

Jack  darted  a  keen  look  into  his  countenance. 

It  did  not  reassure  him. 

Ho  felt  somehow  that  he  was  gazing  on  an  enemy. 

The  negro's  face,  too,  had  a  very  treacherous  loo'.c, 
which  would  scarcely  have  escaped  the  notice  of  a  less 
observant  person  than  Jack  Sheppard. 

Despite  the  dislike  he  had  taken  to  his  conductor.  Jack 
had  no  other  resource  than  to  foUow  him  to  the  door. 

While  descending  the  staii'case.  Jack  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  negro's  countenance. 

It  was  now  expressive  of  malicious  triumph. 

"  That  rascal  has  been  up  to  something,"  thought  Jack, 
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■who,  as  bo  then  felt,  was  incliued  to  view  every  circum- 
stauce  with  suspicion.  "  I  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  and 
be  continually  on  my  guard!" 

This  was  a  wise  determination  for  Jack  to  make,  let 
things  turn  out  as  they  would. 

As  he  looked  around  him  and  saw  how  quiet  the  house 
appeared  to  be,  his  suspicions  in  a  great  measure  abated, 
and  yet  ho  shivered  when  the  front  door  was  opened. 

flo  attributed  that,  however,  to  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature. 

In  another  second,  however,  he  heard  a  low  whistle 
which  he  knew  well  as  a  signal  by  which  police-officers 
communicated  with  each  other. 

A  hurried  rush  of  feet  followed,  and  then  a  voice  cried : 

"  There  he  is  my  lads  !  There  he  is !  Hurrah !  For- 
ward !     We  have  him !" 

"Igh!  Igh!"  said  the  negro,  and  as  he  uttered  this 
guttural  laugh,  he  sprang  forward  and  g-vwf^i  Jack 
Sheppard  tightly  by  the  arm. 


CHAPTEK  CCCXVl. 

THE  POLICE  OFFICERS  MAKE  AN   UNEXPECTED  TOnUI  INTO 
T3E  CELLAR  AT  CHARINQ  CKOS6. 

To  turn  around  like  lightning  was  Jack  Sheppard's  first 
impulse. 

lie  caught  sight  of  the  grinning  features  of  the  negro. 

Then  with  a  rapidity  which  astonished  that  sable 
individual  beyond  measure.  Jack  doubled  up  his  fist  and 
struck  him  two  terrific  blows  between  the  eyes. 

He  followed  them  up  with  another  blow  delivered  with 
full  force  in  the  stomach. 

This  pTit  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  negro's  discomfiture. 

Utteriug  howls  of  pain  apd  rage,  he  let  go  his  hold  and 
sank  down  upon  the  steps,  where  he  writhed  his  body 
about  like  some  wounded  reptile. 

But  by  this  time,  tho  officers  arrived  upon  the  scene  of 
action,  and  then  a  struggle  of  the  most  fearful  nature 
ensued. 

When  Jack  'saw  the  number  of  his  opponents,  he  felt 
almost  ready  to  sink  with  despair. 

But  he  rallied  himself. 

Right  and  left  he  dealt  his  blows  with  a  force  and 
precision  that  produced  a  wonderful  execution  among  his 
foes. 

To  continue  such  a  contest  in  the  hope  of  being 
eventually  victorious,  Jack  well  knew  to  be  futile,  and 
having  dealt  a  few  staggering  blows,  he  darted  forward 
like  an  arrow,  and  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  police- 
officers. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  commencing  a  vigorous 
pursuit. 

But  Jack  had  got  the  start. 

He  was  rested  and  refreshed,  and,  as  he  well  knew, 
possessed  of  rather  unusual  fleetness  of  foot. 

Away  then,  he  bounded  like  a  hare. 

The  officers  came  on  at  his  heels  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
hounds. 

They  uttered  loud  and  fierce  shouts  and  cries,  in  order 
that  passers-by  might  join  in  the  pursuit. 

Although  they  had  failed  in  their  first  attempt  to 
secure  him,  the  officers  felt  pretty  sure  they  should  over- 
take him  in  the  end. 

Jack  Sheppard  plunged  at  random  into  the  labyrinth 
of  streets  surrounding  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  continually  doubling  upon  his  track,  ho  founded  his 
hope  of  eluding  his  pursuers. 

ilut  though  he  had  the  start,  yet  it  was  so  slight  a  one, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  sight  of  his  pursuers  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  at  the  time. 

They  kept  up  the  chase  with  great  vigour  and  determi- 
nation. 

Jack  Sheppard,  however,  had  upon  his  mind  the  convic- 
tion, that  if  he  was  captm-ed  once  again,  all  hope  of  ever 
making  his  escape  woiild  be  at  an  end. 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  made  his  last  escape,  and 
that  if  he  once  again  entered  the  gloomy  walls  of  Newgate, 
ho  would  never  again  leave  them,  save  in  the  cart 
appointed  to  convey  him  to  Tyburn. 

If  one  thing  then,  was  more  calculated  than  another  to 
cause  Jack  to  make  the  utmost  exertion,  that  was. 

He  felt  that  ho  was  flying  not  for  his  liberty,  but  for 
his  life. 


Ho  felt  that  if  he  was  captured,  the  penalty  would  bo 
death. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at  then,  if  he  seemed  to  bound  over 
the  ground  at  a  speed  that  really  seemed  to  be  super- 
human. 

Ere  long,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  that  he 
had  increased  the  distance  between  the  police-officers  and 
himself. 

In  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  they  could  not  overtake 
him. 

A  great  many  people,  attracted  by  the  cries  and  shouts 
of  the  officers,  had  joined  in  the  pursuit. 

Quite  a  mob,  then,  was  at  Jack's  heels,  and  each 
moment  its  size  was  augmented  in  spite  of  the  falling  oflf 
of  those  who  found  it  impossible  to  run  any  further. 

The  fugitive's  chances  of  escape  were  therefore  very 
few  indeed. 

But,  urged  on  by  the  feelings  which  we  have  described. 
Jack  ran  with  incredible  speed,  and  his  tremendous  exer- 
tions were  at  length  rewarded  by  his  obtaining  a  still 
better  start  of  them. 

Now  that  he  had  once  increased  the  distance  between 
his  foes  and  himself,  he  was  well  aware  that  ho  had  only 
to  continue  his  exertions  to  make  a  very  great  difference, 
indeed ;  while,  if  he  once  lost  ground  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  regain  it. 

It  was  a  very  tortuous  route  that  Jack  took,  and  one 
that  led  him  nowhere  near  his  destination. 

Indeed,  he  had  not  studied  much  where  he  was  going, 
but  now,  on  looking  around  him,  he  perceived  himself  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  then  a  spot  quite  out  of 
town. 

Jack  looked  behind  him. 

His  pursuers  were  not  in  sight. 

Now  was,  then,  the  opportunity  to  seek  some  place  of 
refuge. 

The  time  allowed  him  for  selecting  it  was  brief  indeed. 

In  another  moment  his  foes  would  be  in  sight  again, 
and  he  would  have  lost  the  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
advantage  which  he  had  gained. 

Jack  looked  around  him  for  a  place  of  concealment  in 
rather  a  strange  manner. 

"  Where  would  they  think  the  most  unlikely  place  for 
me  to  go  ?"  he  asked  himself.  "  I  want  to  find  some  place 
which  they  will  pass  by  at  once  under  the  belief  that  I 
could  not  possibly  have  sought  shelter  there.  By  this 
means,  and  this  only,  can  I  hope  to  elude  them." 

At  this  moment  Jack's  eyes  fell  upon  a  place  which  he 
fancied  would  just  answer  his  purpose,  and  he  directed  hia 
stops  towards  it  without  further  hesitation. 

This  place  was  a  cellar,  though  the  word,  considered 
under  its  usual  signification,  would  altogether  fail  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  place  to  which  it  was  applied. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  underground  place,  and  so  the  word 
cellar  might  bo  appropriately  enough  applied  to  it ;  but  it 
was  used  as  a  kind  of  public-house,  with  this  difference, 
that  eatables  of  every  description  could  ''e  obtained  there. 

It  was  at  night  that  these  places  were  open,  and  in  a 
general  way  there  was  no  lack  ■  f  customers. 

Tho  entrance  was  from  the  pavement  of  the  street  by 
means  of  a  flight  of  wide  steps. 

Down  these  Jack  made  his  way  in  as  unconcerned  a 
manner  as  could  possibly  be  imagined. 

Reaching  the  bottom  of  the  steps  he  pushed  open  a  door, 
and  then  entered  the  cellar — a  place  which,  from  the 
singularity  of  its  character,  well  merits  a  few  words  of 
description. 

Imagine,  then,  a  large  and  cavernous-looking  apartment, 
filled  with  men  and  women  of  all  grades  seated  round 
tables,  busily  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  Jack  beheld  immediately 
upon  passing  through  the  doorway. 

The  tables  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accom- 
modate the  greatest  possible  number  of  customers. 

Several  flaming  oil-lamps  depending  from  the  ceiling, 
and  a  number  of  candles  in  rude  candlesticks  upon  the 
tables,  illuminated  the  cellar. 

Tho  uproar  was  prodigious. 

Shouting,  swearing,  singing,  knocking,  were  mingled 
with  the  jingling  of  glasses  an. I  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks. 

But  little  could  be  seen,  however,  for  the  atmosphere, 
close  and  stifling  as  it  was,  was  heavily  laden  with  tobacc* 
smoke,  which  gave  to  all  objects  a  hazy  look. 
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Hot  joints  smoked  upon  the  various  tables,  and  ale  and 
spirits  were  there  in  great  profusion. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  no  stranger  to  such  places  as  these, 
and  therefore  he  made  his  way  to  the  further  end  of  the 
cellar  in  a  manner  that  was  well  calculated  not  to  attract 
more  than  passing  notice. 

To  have  seen  Mm,  to  one  would  have  believed  that  he 
stood  in  such  tremendous  peril  as  he  did. 

His  face  was  calm,  and  his  movements  unconcerned. 

Seating  himself  where  he  could  command  a  distant  view 
of  the  door,  Jack  ordered  refreshment  of  the  waiter. 

He  was  served  quickly,  and  he  set  to  work  to  eat  and 
drink,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  his  having  been  in 
the  place  for  a  much  longer  period  of  time  than  he  really 
had. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  that  arrivals  kept  taking  place 
every  moment. 

There  were  no  signs  of  his  pursuers. 

What  had  become  of  them  he  knew  not. 

No  doubt  they  were  searching  for  him  in  every  direc- 
tion, never  dreaming  that,  with  such  a  reward  hanging 
over  his  head,  he  would  venture  to  enter  so  public  a 
place. 

Almost  unconsciously,  Jack  found  himself  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  those  persons  who  sat  nearest  to  him. 

"It  is  such  a  thing  as  never  happened  before!"  said 
one.  "  The  idea,  now,  that  the  old  gallows,  which  has 
borne  so  much  ripe  fruit,  being  cut  down  !  There  is  but 
one  person  alive  who  could  have  done  such  a  thing !" 

"  And  who  is  that  ?" 

"  Jack  Sheppard !" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  !  Indeed,  when  Blueskin  was 
rescued  this  morning,  it  is  stated  that  Jack  Sheppard  was 
there  and  led  the  mob  on !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  ho  was !  The  whole  thing,  depend 
upon  it,  was  planned  by  him  from  beginning  to  end !" 

"  I  am  of  that  opinion !  Well,  I,  for  one,  hope  he  will 
get  off,  for  he  was  a  daring  fellow !" 

"  There  is  not  much  chance  of  that,  I  am  afraid !" 

"Why  not?" 

"  They  are  sure  to  have  him  sooner  or  later !" 

"  Well,  perhaps  so  !  Where  he  is  now,  though,  no  one 
knows,  and  both  he  and  Blueskin  may  get  out  of  the 
country  undetected !" 

"  I  am  not  of  your  opinion  there !" 

"For  what  reason  ?" 

"  Well,  if  yon  must  know.  Quilt  Arnold,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild's  head  man,  is  a  friend  of  mine !" 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"  I  knew  him  many  years  ago — but  that's  neither  here 
nor  there ;  however,  he  told  me  that  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Blueskin  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  together  that  they 
would  not  rest  until  they  had  seen  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild 
hanging  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn  !" 

"Ha,  ha!" 

"  You  may  well  laugh !  I  look  upon  it  as  a  good  joke 
myself !" 

"  The  idea,  now,  of  hanging  a  thief-taker !" 

"  It  is  rather  a  droll  notion,  to  be  sure,  and  yet,  if  all  I 
have  heard  is  true,  Jonathan  Wild  has  done  quite  enough 
to  richly  deserve  such  a  fate  !" 

"  Hush,  hush !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Mind  what  you're  saying  !  It's  very  dangerous  talk, 
and  you  cannot  tell  who  may  overhear  you !" 

"  'Thanks  for  your  caution." 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
Jonathan  Wild  is  a  man  who  is  best  let  alone,  for  he  has 
almost  unlimited  powers  of  mischief !" 

"  He  has !    He  has !" 

"  And  I  should  be  sorry  for  any  harm  to  overtake  you." 

"  We  will  change  the  subject,  then  ?" 

Jack  listened  to  these  words  with  feelings  which  can 
scarcely  be  desmbed. 

No  doubt  he  lormed  the  common  topic  of  conversation  in 
all  the  public  places  in  London. 

Hope,  however,  began  to  arise  in  his  breast. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  his  entrance  and  all  was 
well. 

His  enemies  had  probably  lost  the  scent  entirely,  or 
else  gone  off  upon  a  false  track. 

These  hopes,  however,  were  quickly  put  an  end  to. 

An  unusual  tumult  came  upon  Jack's  ears. 

He  directed  his  eyes  towards  the  door. 


At  the  same  moment  it  was  flung  open  rather  violently 
upon  its  hinges,  and  a  body  of  police-ofiBcers  entered  the 
cellar. 


CHAPTER  CCOXOVII. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  FINDS  THAT  DIFFICULTIES  AND    DANGEHS 
THICKEN  ABOUT  HUM. 

The  sudden  advent  of  the  police-oflScers  into  the  cellar 
produced  a  very  great  amount  of  consternation  and  con- 
fusion, for  a  large  proportion  of  its  occupants  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  law. 

Accordingly  there  was  an  immediate  tumult  caused  by 
every  person  in  the  place  springing  hastily  to  his  feet. 

Among  so  many  Jack  Sheppard  certainly  had  somo 
slight  chance  of  escaping  detection,  but  the  chance  was  so 
slight  a  one  that  he  felt  it  would  never  do  to  rely  upon  it. 

"  Order !  order !"  screamed  one  of  the  police-officers, 
who  doubtless  had  command  of  the  expedition.  "  Order ! 
order !  You  have  no  call  to  feel  alarmed,  I  only  want  one 
person,  and  when  you  have  given  him  up  the  remainder 
of  you  will  be  unmolested." 

The  officer  succeeded,  by  straining  his  lungs  to  the 
utmost,  in  making  himself  heard  by  the  motley  crew,  and 
something  approaching  a  silence  now  ensued. 

"  Order !  order !"  cried  the  officer  again. 

"  Who  do  you  want  ?"  growled  a  chorus  of  gruff  voices. 

The  officer  paused  a  moment  in  order  that  his  reply 
might  come  with  full  effect,  and  then  he  said  : 

"I  want  Jack  Sheppard !" 

The  pronunciation  of  this  name  had  a  visible  effect  upon 
all  those  present. 

Each  one  looked  narrowly  into  the  countenances  of  those 
who  stood  near  him. 

"A  ten-pound  note!"  continued  the  officer;  "I  will  give 
a  ten-pound  note  to  anyone  who  detects  him !" 

An  immediate  bustle  ensued  as  soon  as  this  order  was 
given,  but  by  degrees  all  became  calm  again. 

"Well,"  said  the  officer,  "where  is  he?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

He  repeated  his  question  rather  angrily. 

"  It's  my  belief  he  is  not  here  at  all.  I  should  say  this 
was  about  the  last  place  he  would  poke  his  head  into.  I  am 
almost  sure  he  is  not  here." 

"And  who  are  you?"  asked  the  officer,  addressing  the 
man  who  had  just  spoken. 

"  The  landlord." 

"Of  the  cellar?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  indeed '     Wright  and  Clark  r' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  two  police-officers,  standing  forward. 

"Take  that  man  into  custody,"  continued  their  superior ; 
"  and  see  that  you  keep  him  safe.  He  knows  a  great  deal 
too  much." 

"  But  here,  I  say,  mister !"  vociferated  the  landlord,  as 
soon  as  he  found  himself  seized  by  the  officers — "  I  say, 
mister,  what  have  I  gone  and  done,  to  bo  took  prisoner?" 

"  I  suspect  you  of  harbouring  and  abetting  a  felon,  to  wit, 
Jack  Sheppard,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  you  secure  !" 

"  I,  indeed !"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  rage.  "  Then  I 
wish  I  had  bit  my  d — d  tongue  off  before  I  said  a  word  !" 

"  Now  !"  cried  the  officer  to  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, who  looked  upon  the  prompt  arrest  of  the  landlord 
with  far  from  comfortable  feelings — "  now  just  listen  to 
me  !  I  have  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Jack 
Sheppard  is  in  this  place,  and  I  intend  to  have  him.  There 
is  only  one  way  that  the  affair  can  be  settled  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  I  should  advise  you  not  to  attempt  any  kind 
of  resistance,  because  if  you  do,  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for 
you !" 

"  What  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?"  asked  a  voice. 

"  Something  very  simple  !" 

"  Let's  hear  it  then  ?" 

"  I  want  you  to  walk  out  into  the  street  one  by  one,  and 
stay  there  until  the  cellar  is  empty,  and  then  you  can  re- 
turn, and  remain  unmolested  as  long  as  you  like.  I  tell 
you  all  this.  It  don't  matter  to  me  the  toss  up  of  a  but- 
ton who's  here  to-night.  I  want  Jack  Sheppard,  and  no 
one  else,  and  everyone  but  him  will  be  allowed  to  pass 

by !" 

The  officer  acted  very  wisely  in  announcing  his  inten- 
tions in  this  manner,  for  the  company  generally  rather 
shrunk  from  too  close  a  scrutiny  by  the  police-officers. 
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"  Here  am  I !"  said  a  man ;  "  I'll  make  the  first,  and  the 
sooner  you  all  follow  my  example  the  sooner  we  shall  be 
able  to  sit  down  in  peace  again  1" 

"  Voiy  tx-ue  !"  said  the  chief  police-officer,  who  satisfied 
himself  by  a  glance  that  this  man,  let  him  bo  whom  he 
might,  was  most  certainly  not  Jack  Sheppard.  "  Very 
true!    Pass  on!" 

Ihe  man  thus  addressed  ascended  the  steps,  and  in 
another  moment  stood  in  the  street  just  outside. 

Seeing  this  man  allowed  to  depart  freely,  and  without 
hindrance,  seemed  to  have  an  encouraging  effect  upon  the 
rest,  for  another  stepped  forward,  and  then  another. 

The  chief  police-officer  was  weU  acquainted  with  the 
person  of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  felt  sure  he  should  be  able 
to  recognise  him,  no  matter  how  he  might  be  disguised. 

In  most  cases  the  slightest  examination  was  suflBcient 
for  his  purpose. 

The  place  thinned  very  quickly,  for  all  struggled  to- 
wards the  steps,  being  fearful,  if  they  hung  bade,  that  sus- 
picion would  fall  upon  them. 

In  a  very  short  sixice  of  time,  then,  the  cellar  was  empty. 

No  capture  had  been  made. 

The  officer  was  certain  that  Jack  Sheppard  had  not 
passed  him. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  not  in  the 
now  deserted  cellar. 

The  officer  stamped  his  foot  with  vexation. 

A  search  in  this  cellar  was  his  last  hope,  and  it  appeared 
to  have  failed  him  utterly. 

He  had  lost  sight  of  Jack,  and  had  pursued  various 
directions,  but  without  succeeding  in  perceiving  the  object 
of  his  search. 

Despairing  altogether  of  efiecting  his  purpose,  he  re- 
pnU-cd  to  make  one  more  attempt,  and  that  was  to  search 
the  cellar. 

^Ve  have  seen  how  the  search  resulted. 

Jack  Sheppard's  disappearance,  unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  is  easily  explained. 

The  officer,  when  the  cellar  was  empty,  made  his  way 
into  it,  and  one  of  his  subordinates,  desirous  of  exhibiting 
his  cleverness,  looked  under  the  tables  and  benches,  think- 
ing there  was  a  chance  that  Jack  had  concealed  himself 
in  some  such  place. 

But  he  found  no  trace  of  what  he  sought. 

Suddenly  he  uttered  a  cry  which  had  the  effect  of  imme- 
diately attracting  the  attention  of  his  conu'ades  and  the 
officer  in  command. 

The  latter  saw  in  an  instant  what  had  caused  the 
utterance  of  the  ciy,  and  sprang  forward  with  a  shout  of 
anger. 

"  This  is  the  secret !"  he  cried.  "  Look,  here  is  a  door  ! 
You  may  depend  he  passed  through  it  at  the  first  alarm  ! 
And  who  is  to  tell  where  he  is  now  ?" 

"We  shall  have  him,  sir — never  fear!"  reph'ed  one  of 
his  men.  "You  forget  that  this  place  is  so  well  sur- 
rounded that  he  cannot  leave  without  being  seen  !" 

"True — true!  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  that 
important  circumstance.  Follow  me,  and  wt)  shall  soon 
see  where  he  is !" 

The  officer  sprang  to  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  at- 
tempted to  open  it. 

But  it  was  fast. 

"Down  with  it!"  he  cried.  "Down  with  it!  Oar 
passage  must  not  be  stayed  by  a  door !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  himself  set  the  example  of  flinging  his 
body  against  the  door. 

It  shook  before  the  blow,  but  did  not  give  way. 

Another  rush,  however,  did  the  business. 

The  police-officers  now  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
a  flight  of  steps,  which  led  upwards  in  a  spiral  direction. 

They  ascended  these  without  hesitation,  and  quickly 
arrived  at  the  top. 

Here  they  looked  around  them,  and  then  opened  a 
door. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  room  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  steps,  seemed  to  be  one  blaze  of  light. 

The  first  glance  showed  them  what  this  place  was. 

It  was  the  bar  where  the  requisite  liquors  for  those 
below  could  bo  obtained. 

The  room  was  empty,  and  the  police-ofiicers  imme- 
diately made  theii-  way  to  a  door  tfiat  led  out  into  the 
passage. 

Just  as  one  put  bis  hand  upon  the  knob,  however,  a 
loud  shout  came  from  the  outside  of  the  building. 


"  They  have  found  him !"  cried  the  chief  oflScer.  "  For- 
ward, and  the  reward  will  yet  be  ours !" 

The  men  uttered  a  cry  of  gratification,  and  made  their 
way,  as  well  as  they  could  judge,  towards  the  SDot  frem 
whence  the  sound  had  come. 

They  soon  ceased  to  have  any  doubts  upon  this  point, 
for  the  uproar  continued  and  appeared  to  increase. 

Before,  however,  we  will  follow  the  officers  any  further, 
wo  will  return  to  Jack  Sheppard  and  relate  his  proceed- 
ings. 

When  the  officers,  then,  burst  into  the  cellar,  Jack,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  sprang  hurriedly  to  his  feet. 

He  had  had  his  eye  fixed  for  some  time  upon  a  door 
close  by,  through  which,  he  observed,  the  waiters  con- 
tinually passed. 

"  That  must  lead  somewhere,"  he  muttered,  "and 
should  occasion  arise,  I  will  pop  through !" 

He  came  to  the  detcnnination  just  in  time,  for  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  ofiicors  appeared. 

In  the  general  scene  of  confusion  which  ensued.  Jack 
found  it  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  slip  through  the 
door  unperceived. 

Attention  was  universally  directed  towards  the 
officers. 

Upon  passing  through  the  door.  Jack's  first  care  was  to 
pass  his  hand  down  the  edge  of  it  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  had  any  fastenings  upon  that  side  or  not. 

His  hand  almost  immediately  encountered  a  bolt,  which 
he  shot  into  its  socket. 

There  was  another  bolt  near  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
and  this  he  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Then,  having  assured  himself  that  he  had  covered  his 
retreat,  he  turned  round  and  perceived  the  flight  of 
steps. 

Ho  listened. 

No  sound,  however,  came  'rOM  above,  and  so,  as  light 
as  foot  could  fall,  he  slipped  up  vhe  stairs. 

Upon  reaching  the  top  he  paused  again  and  listened. 

The  low  murmur  of  voices  struck  upon  his  ear,  and, 
looking  straight  before  him,  he  could  perceive  the  out- 
line of  a  door  which  was  made  visible  by  a  bright  line  of 
light  appearing  all  around  it. 

That  this  door  led  into  a  room,  and  that  the  murmur  of 
voices  came  from  some  persons  in  that  room  was  an  easily- 
formed  supposition. 

Jack  now  found  himself  very  awkwardly  situated. 

He  could  not  tell  how  soon  the  officei-s  might  attack  the 
little  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  which  the  reader 
will  admit  was  but  a  poor  defence  against  his  foes. 

To  open  the  door  close  to  which  he  stood  was,  however, 
by  far  too  dangerous  to  be  thought  of. 

And  so,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  we  will  not  attempt  to 
describe,  Jack  stood  at  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps, 
listening  intently  to  eveiy  sound. 

He  was  surprised  that  he  heard  nothing  of  the  ofl3cers, 
though  he  would  have  ceased  to  wonder  had  he  been 
aware  of  what  was  really  taking  place. 

Such  a  thing,  however,  never  for  a  moment  entei-ed  his 
thoughts. 

Presently,  however,  the  murmuring  ol  voices  ceased,  and 
the  sound  of  footsteps  succeeded. 

Then  a  door  was  closed,  after  which  all  was  silent,  and 
Jack  began  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  the  room,  or  what- 
ever the  place  was,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  was 
vacant. 

He  listened. 

Finding  all  was  still,  he  slowly  and  silently  turned  the 
handle  round  until  the  latch  was  raised,  and  then  opened 
the  door  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch. 

He  could  see  nothing,  nor  w;^  any  notice  taken  of  the 
opening  of  the  door. 

This  confirmed  him  in  his  idea  that  the  room  had  been 
left. 

After  waiting  a  moment,  for  he  was  fearful  of  ruining 
all  by  any  undue  precipitation,  he  opened  the  door  wider, 
and  perceiving  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  he  crossed  the 
threshold  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

CHAPTER   CCCXOVIII. 

JACK    SUEPPARD    FINDS    A    NO^^L    HIDIXG     PI-ACE     FUO.M 
HIS   PURSUERS. 

Panting  and  breathless  with  excitement,  Jack  Sheppard 
stood  within  this  room. 
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With  one  hand  he  grasped  the  knob  of  the  door  which 
he  had  just  closed,  and  with  his  body  bent  foi-ward,  and 
an  anxitsus  look  upon  his  face,  he  listened  for  any  sounds 
which  would  indicate  the  approach  of  his  foes. 

But  all  was  still. 

No  sound  came  from  below  or  from  around  him. 

Ee-assured,  Jack  crossed  the  bar  in  the  direction  of  the 
only  door  he  could  see. 

Opening  tliis  he  emerged  into  a  passage,  but  where  this 
Baid  passage  led  he  had  no  very  clear  idea. 

He  glided  along  it  for  a  few  feet,  and  then  he  was 
startled  by  some  one  approaching. 

He  glanced  around  him  for  some  place  of  concealment, 
and  by  good  luck  he  found  he  was  standing  at  the  foot  of 
a  flight  of  stairs,  which,  from  their  appearance,  seemed  to 
lead  up  to  tho  bedrooms  of  the  house. 

This  staircase  Jack  did  not  h'jsitate  to  ascend. 

He  sprang  up  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  without  making 
a  scarcely  audible  sound. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  top,  however,  he  saw  some  one 
pass  the  foot,  and  then  a  door  slammed,  which  made  him 
fancy  that  the  person  he  had  just  seen  had  entered  the 
bar. 

He  congratulated  himself  upon  his  narrow  escape. 

Had  he  lingered  in  the  bar  or  entered  it  a  moment  later 
than  he  did,  he  would  have  been  discovered. 

An  anxious  question  now  obtruded  itself  upon  his  con- 
sideration. 

What  was  he  to  do  ? 

How  was  he  to  escape  ? 

It  would  not  do  to  remain  where  he  then  was. 

Tho  officers  would  search  the  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  he  would  be  discovered  if  he  attempted  to  conceal 
himself. 

Then,  in  all  probability,  tho  house  was  well  watched 
and  suiTOunded,  so  that  the  moment  he  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  outside,  he  would  be  pounced  upon  and  made 
prisoner  before  he  had  even  a  chance  of  getting 
away. 

What,  then,  was  he  to  do  ? 

He  pressed  his  hands  over  his  temples,  and  sat  down 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  deep  and  anxious  thought. 

"  I  see  but  one  chance  !"  he  said — "  only  one  chance, 
and  that  is  a  desperate  one,  for  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  house  !  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  tried,  and  that  at  once,  or  it  will  fail  me  !" 

Jack  rose  quickly  to  his  feet  as  he  half  muttered  these 
woids. 

What  it  was  that  he  intended  to  do  will  very  quiekly 
be  seen. 

The  top  of  the  stairs  was  profoundly  darlr,  and  Jack 
had  no  other  guide  for  his  progress  than  that  afforded  him 
by  his  hands. 

With  these  outstretched  before  him,  he  crossed  a  land- 
ing, feeling  carefully  about  him  for  the  flight  of  stairs 
above. 

He  was  not  long  finding  these,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
bannister,  he  mounted  quickly  enough,  and  with  much  less 
trouble  than  he  had  done  before,  for  he  had  ascertained 
the  shape  and  construction  of  the  staircase,  he  ascended 
the  next  flight. 

In  this  way  he  continued  until  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  house. 

A  faint  gleam  of  light,  which  came  through  a  small 
window  on  this  top  landing,  enabled  him  to  indistinctly 
see  about  Wm. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw,  in  the  white  ceiling  above  his 
head,  a  black  patch  which  pointed  out  the  position  of  the 
trap-door  which  led  out  on  to  the  tiles. 

In  London,  few  houses  are  to  be  found  without  these 
trap-doors,  their  use  being  to  enable  the  inmates  to  reach 
the  roof  in  case  of  fire,  and  when  the  staircases  might 
have  been  impracticable. 

Jack  had  fully  expected  to  find  one  of  these  trap-doors, 
and  this  calculation  was  shown  to  be  a  correct  one. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  however,  was  to  grope  round 
and  round  for  the  short  ladder  by  which  the  trap-door 
could  be  reached. 

He  found  this  reared  up  against  the  wall. 

Easily  eaough  he  moved  it,  placed  it  in  its  required 
position,  and  then  ascended. 

The  construction  of  these  trap-doors  does  not  differ  much, 
aad  so,  although  it  was  dark.  Jack  had  no  trouble  in  un- 
doing the  faflteaings  of  this  one. 


Raising  it  up,  ke  crept  out  on  to  the  tiles,  taking  the 
precaution  to  pull  the  ladder  after  him. 

He  did  this  in  order  to  make  it  as  difficult  a  matter  as 
possible  for  the  officei-s  to  follow  him,  and  because  the 
ladder  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  getting  from  one 
house  to  another. 

The  plan  Jack  had  fomied  was  a  very  good  one. 

It  was  to  make  his  way  over  the  house-tops  with  all 
speed  possible,  until  he  got  to  a  distance,  and  then  to 
enter  another  house,  and  so  make  his  way  into  the  street. 

If  he  could  manage  this  without  having  the  officers  too 
close  at  his  heels,  he  had  strong  hopes  that  he  would  bo 
able  to  make  his  escape. 

Thus  stimulated  to  make  all  possible  exertions.  Jack 
crept  down  the  slanting  portion  of  the  roof,  until  ho 
reached  the  gutter,  which  was  defended  by  a  low  parapet. 

A  feeling  of  curiosity  which  he  eould  not  repress  in- 
duced him  to  look  over. 

That  was  an  unfortunate  act,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  if  he  had  resisted  the  inclination. 

A  loud  shoiit  came  from  below,  which  told  him  in  a  mo- 
ment that  he  was  seen. 

A  curse  came  from  his  lips,  and  so  greatly  was  he  enraged, 
that  he  seized  tho  ladder  with  both  hands,  and  flung  it 
with  full  force  down  upon  the  people  who  he  eould  see 
were  collected  there. 

Without  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  this,  he  hurried 
over  the  roofs  with  more  speed  than  was  consistent  with 
safety. 

But  he  was  reckless  now,  and  almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  make  his  escape  at  all. 

This,  then,  was  the  shout  whieh  striick  upon  the  ears 
of  the  chief  officer  and  his  party  when  they  omerg-id  into 
tho  passage. 

Of  course  they  eould  not  tell  what  was  the  cause  of  it, 
and  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  make  their  way 
to  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  emanated. 

Upon  arriving  here  and  learning  that  Jack  Sheppa-rd 
had  been  seen  on  the  roof,  they  felt  much  enraged,  as  they 
ought  to  have  ascended  the  stairs  at  once. 

However,  the  chief  officer  fancied  that  it  was  not  yet 
too  late  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  job. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  instructions  that  the  alann  should 
be  spread,  so  that  tho  inhabitants  of  the  various  houses 
should  he  on  their  guard  against  the  intruder,  and  then, 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  dashed  back  into  the  house, 
and  asGended  the  stairs. 

Some  delay  took  place  in  reaching  the  trap-door  in  con- 
sequence of  Jack  having  removed  the  ladder,  but  a  sulj- 
stitute  was  formed  by  placing  a  chair  on  a  table,  both  ©f 
which  articles  of  furniture  they  dragged  out  of  the 
nearest  bedroom. 

When  the  chair  and  table  were  thus  placed,  it  was  the 
easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  reach  the  trap-door,  and  in 
another  moment  the  whole  party  was  standing  on  the 
roof. 

The  officer  looked  about  him,  but  could  see  nothing  of 
the  fugitive,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  people  in  the 
street  below,  he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
turn. 

From  them,  however,  he  learned  by  signs  which  way 
the  fugitive  had  gone,  and  he  commenced  the  pursuit  in 
good  earnest. 

Still  he  could  see  nothing  of  Jack,  nor  d'd  any  open 
garret  window  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
sought  shelter  in  one  of  the  houses. 

A  roaring  sound  came  from  the  street  below,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  officers  looked  over  the  parapet  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs. 

Nothing  could  be  learned,  however,  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  fugitive  had  not  been  seen. 

Suddenly  the  police-officers  were  compelled  to  come  to 
a  halt. 

Before  them  there  was  a  chasm  of  such  a  troiKcndous 
width,  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  think  tli-at  the 
fugitive  had  crossed  it. 

He  had  either  entered  one  of  the  houses  or  else  they 
had  passed  him  on  the  I'oofs. 

This  latter  contingency  was  not  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment, for  the  officers  had  one  and  aU  taken  special  pains 
to  guard  against  it. 

They  adopted  the  former  supposition  without  the  lea.st 
hesitation,  but  felt  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  ascertain 
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into  which  of  the  houses  it  was  that  he  had  pene- 
trated. 

Leaving  them  thus  engaged,  we  will  return  to  Jack 
Sheppard. 

His  first  burst  of  rago  at  being  seen  was  quickly  over. 

His  recklessness  ceased,  indeed,  when  he  made  a  false 
step  and  rolled  down  the  rough  tiles. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  low  parapet,  against  which  his 
body  went  with  considerable  force,  he  would  have  rolled 
down  into  the  street. 

As  it  was  he  saved  this. 

Scrambling  to  hia  feet  he  placed  his  hand  with  a  puzzled 
expression,  to  his  brow,  and  wondered  what  he  had  better 
do  next. 

The  exigency  of  his  position  quickened  his  invention. 

"  Yes,  yes !"  he  said.  "  In  another  moment,  or  less,  they 
will  be  here,  and  then  what  shall  I  do  ?  The  alarm  will 
be  spread.  The  inhabitants  of  eveiy  house  will  be  on  the 
look-out  for  me.  The  moment  I  enter  one  I  shall  be 
seized,  or  at  any  rate,  I  shall  find  it  impossible  to  gain 
the  street.  Let  me  think — what  can  I  do  ?  I  know.  I 
must  hide  somewhere,  and  let  the  officers  pass  me  when 
they  come  out  upon  the  roof,  and  then  dsuble  upon  my 
steps  and  so  escape.  But  where  shall  I  hide,  that  is  the 
question  ?" 

That  was,  indeed,  the  question,  and  one  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  an  answer  to. 

Jack  looked  around  him  thoughtfully. 

At  length  his  eyes  rested  upon  a  chimney,  the  height  of 
which  was  but  a  few  feet  above  the  tiles. 

"I  think  that  will  do,"  he  said;  "it  must  do,  in  fact, 
for  I  can  see  no  other  place.  Here  goes,  then,  for  it  will 
be  a  desperate  venture !" 

As  he  spoke  these  werds,  Jack  Sheppard  crept  on  his 
hands  and  knees  towards  the  chimney. 

Then  as  soon  as  he  reached  it  he  rose  up  slowly,  so  that 
the  shadow  which  it  cast  was  sufficient  to  hide  him  from 
the  obsei-vation  of  the  watchers  in  the  stree^t,  if  any  should 
happen  to  have  their  eyes  directed  towards  that  particular 
spot. 

The  mouth  of  the  chimney  was  a  good  size. 

Jack  looked  down  with  a  misgiving  air. 

Fearing,  however,  each  moment  to  see  the  officers 
appear  upon  the  roof,  when  all  hope  of  hiding  himself  would 
be  at  an  end,  he  hastened  to  execute  his  intention,  though 
it  was  easy  to  see  it  was  repugnant  to  him. 

Eaising  himself  up,  Jack  gradually  got  to  a  sitting  posi- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

A  turn  of  his  body  now  enabled  him  to  drop  his  feet  and 
legs  into  it. 

Then  seizing  the  edge  of  the  brickwork  with  his  hands, 
he  gradually  lowered  himself  into  the  chimney  until  not 
a  sign  of  him  could  be  seen. 

He  displaced  the  soot  in  rather  large  quantities — indeed, 
he  was  half  choked  by  it. 

Jack's  intention  was  to  remain  here  holding  the  edge  of 
the  chimney  until  the  officers  went  by. 

Then,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed,  he  would  draw  him- 
self up,  get  on  the  tiles  again,  and  then  creep  stealthily 
along  the  roof,  in  a  direction  just  opposite  to  that  taken  by 
Lis  foes. 

Jack  Sheppard  had  fully  expected  that  he  would  have 
to  remain  all  the  time  holding  by  his  hands,  and  he  doubted 
whether  his  strength  would  suffice  for  this. 

By  accident,  however,  he  struck  his  foot  against  some- 
thing which  he  found  was  a  projection  in  the  wall  of  the 
chimney. 

Upon  this  he  was  able  to  place  his  feet,  and  support  his 
body  by  pressing  his  back  against  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  CCCXCIX. 

JACK  SHBPPAKD  SEEKS  REFUGE  AT  THE    UTTLE    PUBLIC- 
HOUSE   IN  RUPERT  STREET. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Jack  that  he  made  this  discovery,  for 
even  had  he  possessed  sufficient  strength  in  his  anus  and 
fingers  to  hang  thus  for  a  length  of  time,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  exertion  w  ould  have  so  exhausted  him  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  pull  himself  up. 

Now,  however,  there  would  not  be  much  trouble,  and 
he  remained  contentedly  enough  listening  for  the  approach 
of  his  foes. 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense. 


Ere  long,  he  heard  unmistakeable  sounds,  which  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  the  officers  upon  the  roof. 

He  listened  intently,  for  he  had  no  other  sense  to  guide 
him. 

The  trampling  of  feet  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they 
reached  the  chimney. 

Jack  felt  pretty  well  at  his  ease. 

Even  if  the  officers  were  curious  enough  to  peep  down 
the  chimney,  he  had  little  doubt  of  eluding  their  observa- 
tion, for,  of  course,  the  interior  was  a  uniform  mass  of 
black. 

No  such  thing,  however,  was  attempted,  and  in  less 
than  a  moment  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  their 
retreating  footsteps. 

He  waited  until  he  thought  they  were  far  enough  off, 
and  then  he  set  about  leaving  his  unpleasant  fiding- 
place. 

Ho  drew  himself  up  until  he  could  just  see  over  the  top 
of  the  chimney,  and  then  he  paused  and  gazed  about 
him. 

All  was  well. 

The  officers  were  at  a  distance,  and  busily  engaged  in 
exploring  the  roof. 

Cautiausly  and  stealthily  Jack  drew  himself  up  higher, 
until  at  length  he  reached  the  tiles  again. 

Crouching  down,  then,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
his  body  being  seen  by  anyone  in  the  street  below,  Jack 
crept  along  the  gutter. 

He  was  consoled  by  the  thought  that  each  step  took 
him  further  and  further  from  his  enemies. 

After  going  some  distance,  he  came  to  a  halt,  deter- 
mined, without  further  loss  of  time  to  make  a  descent 
into  the  street. 

Could  he  succeed  in  doing  this,  he  had  strong  hopes 
he  should  be  able  to  achieve  a  complete  escape 

There  was  no  easier  means  of  reaching  the  street  than 
to  look  out  for  some  unfastened  gaiTet-window,  through 
which  he  could  pass,  and  so  descend  the  stairs,  and  walk 
out  either  of  the  front  or  back-door,  as  circumstances 
might  render  expedient. 

This,  then,  was  the  course  which  he  resolved  to  adopt. 

Fortune  favoured  him  so  far  that  the  second  garret- 
window  he  came  to  yielded  to  his  touch. 

To  spring  into  the  room,  and  close  the  window  behind 
him  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment  merely. 

The  attic  into  which  he  had  intruded  was  empty. 

The  fact  of  the  window  being  unfastened  was  almost 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  this,  and  so,  as  noiselessly  as  a 
ghost,  Jack  stole  to  the  door,  and  leaned  over  the  ban- 
nisters to  listen  for  any  sounds  of  alarm. 

But  all  was  profoundly  still,  and  this  was  nothing  to  be 
surprised  at,  for  the  hour  was  one  when  most  people  had 
retired  to  rest. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  house  were  doubtless  all  wrapped 
in  slumber,  and,  acting  upon  this  supposition,  Jack  de- 
scended the  stairs  as  swiftly  as  was  consonant  with 
security  and  silence. 

No  alarm  was  given,  and  at  length,  to  his  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  was  reached  without 
a  soul  in  the  house  having  been  disturbed. 

All  that  now  remained  for  Jack  to  do  in  order  to  per- 
fect his  escape,  was  to  leave  the  house  unperceived. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

If  he  was  seen,  all  his  previous  success  would  go  for 
nought. 

A  light  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  at  this 
juncture,  but  he  had  not  one,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to 
grope  his  way  in  the  best  way  he  could. 

After  some  trouble  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  front 
door. 

It  was  fastened  in  a  complicated  manner,  but  by 
exercising  his  patience  he  was  enabled  to  undo  them  all 
silently. 

Cautiously  and  hesitatingly  he  opened  the  door  and 
peeped  out. 

The  street  was  silent  and  deserted. 

The  door  was  defended  by  some  kind  of  porch  or 
portico,  and  the  shadow  of  this  Jack  thought  would  con- 
ceal him  when  he  emerged. 

He  opened  the  door  no  wider  than  was  necessary  to 
allow  the  passage  of  his  body,  and  closed  it  silently  after 
him. 

As  he  expected,  the  shadow  of  the  porch  was  quite 
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Bufflcient  to  conceal  him,  and  from  this  place  he  looked 
put. 

Some  little  distance  down  on  his  right  hand,  he  saw  a 
dim,  \indefined  mass  of  something. 

This  was  a  crowd  of  people,  and  from  them  same  that 
ptrange  roaring  sound  which  is  always  audible  when  a 
piultitude  assemble. 

Jack  needed  nothing  more  to  guide  him  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  to  go.  ,  ,     ,  . 

Keeping  close  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses,  and  looking 
cautiously  around  him  whenever  a  lighter  spot  than  usual 
in  his  path  had  to  be  crossed,  he  took  his  wa>  westward, 
for  he  was  anxious  to  reach  the  cave  where  he  had  left 
Plueskin  before  day  dawned. 

So  far  as  he  could  tell,  he  had  stolen  away  unseen. 

He  could  see  no  signs  of  his  pursuers,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  left  any  track  behind. 

As  he  increased  his  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  late 
events,  so  did  he  increase  his  pace  until  he  went  for- 
wwd. 

jfo.  83.— Blueskin. 


Suddenly,  however,  he  reeled,  and  almost  fell  to  the 
ground. 

By  a  strong  effort  he  recovered  himself,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment or  so,  he  was  quite  unable  to  proceed. 

"  I  am  exhausted !"  he  murmured.  "  Many  hours  have 
elapsed  since  I  either  satisfied  hunger  or  thirst,  and  I 
have  recently  made  some  tremendous  exertions !  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  cannot  go  further  without  first  obtaining 
some  refreshment,  and  where  is  there  that  I  can  obtain 
it  ?" 

Jack  locked  all  around  him  as  he  asked  himself  this 
question,  and  then  he  exclaimed  : 

"  How  fortunate  !  Why  this  is  Soho  !  And  now  I 
recollect  there  is  an  old  woman  I  knew  in  happier  days, 
who  keeps  a  public-house  somewhere  close  at  hand  !  I 
will  go  to  her  at  once — no  doubt  she  will  give  me  the  re- 
freshment I  require  !  Let  me  think  a  moment !  It  is  in 
Rupert  Street !"  ,      •,. 

From  this  thoroughfare  Jack  was  not  very  far  distant, 
and  he  immediately  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction. 
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The  hope  of  being  able  to  procui'e  what  he  required 
lent  him  strength  to  go  with  increased  speed,  and  ere 
many  moments  had  elapsed  he  arrived  at  hia  destina- 
tion. 

Ho  had  scarcely  expected  to  find  the  house  open,  and 
he  was  proportionably  joyful  when  he  saw  the  door  ajar 
and  a  dim  light  in  the  interior. 

He  entered  without  hesitation,  and  walked  straight  iip 
to  the  bar,  the  position  of  which  was  well  known  to  him, 
for  he  had  been  in  the  house  many  times  before. 

The  landlady  was  sitting  in  a  crouching  attitude  over  the 
fire,  but  upon  his  entrance  she  rose  to  her  feet 

Jack  forgot,  at  the  moment,  how  changed  bis  personal 
appearance  was,  and  he  felt  sm-prised  that  the  old  woman 
should  not  recognise  him. 

Eecollecting  himself,  however,  the  next  moment,  he 
asked  for  some  refreshment. 

A  customer  was  almost  a  novelty  at  the  poor  widow's 
house,  and  with  great  obsequiousness  she  showec-l  Jack 
into  a  very  comfortable  tap-room. 

Here  Jack  seated  himself,  and  in  a  little  while  the  land- 
lady placed  on  the  table  a  plain  though  very  tempting  re- 
past, together  with  some  ale  of  first-rate  quality. 

While  thus  engaged,  she  endeavoured  to  enter  into  cou=' 
versation  with  Jack,  who,  it  was  clear,  she  failed  to  re- 
co.;;nise. 

She  did  this,  probably,  with  a  view  of  making  herself 
agreeable  to  her  visitor,  or  else  it  was  because  she  was 
naturally  of  a  loquacious  disposition,  and  was  pleased  be- 
yond measure  when  she  had  anyone  to  talk  to. 

"  I  s'pose  you've  heard  about  what  has  taken  place  at 
Tyburn  this  morning,  when  Blueskin  was  to  have  been 
hanged  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  something  about  it." 

"  Of  course  you  have.  Who  is  there  in  London  that 
hasn't?" 

"  Very  few,  I  suppose." 

"I  never  Iniew  so  much  talk  about  anything  in  all  my 
life.    Whatever  do  j'ou  think  of  Jack  Sheppard  ?" 

"  Who — I  ?"  asked  Jack,  who  was  for  a  moment  non- 
plussed by  this  question.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know !  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion." 

The  landlady  shook  her  head. 

"  Ah !"  she  said,  "  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry !" 

"  Sorry  for  whom  ?" 

"  Jack  Sheppard." 

"Indeed?" 

"  Ah  yes,  sir !  I  can  recollect  him  when  he  was  a  more 
child.     He  has  been  here  many  and  many  a  time !" 

"  Yon  surprise  me !"  said  Sheppard,  who  resolved  not  to 
declare  himseh"  at  present. 

"  But  it's  a  case  with  him,  I  believe.  He  has  escaped 
from  Newgate,  it  is  true,  but  the  officers  will  soon  have 
him  again  !" 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Ok  I  have  heard  that  every  eilort  will  be  made  to 
secure  his  apprehension." 

"  But  he  may  leave  England." 

"Ah,  no,  sir!  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  Not  a  ship  i-g 
allowed  to  leave  England  without  first  being  examined  ; 
so  you  see  he  is  in  prison  even  now,  although  his  prison 
is  a  large  one." 

"  It  is,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  so  you  think  he  will  be  cap- 
tured ?" 

"  I  have  little  doubt  of  it ;  but  I  shall  be  really  son-y 
for  him,  poor  young  man  !  I  believe  myself  that  it  is 
more  Jonathan  Wild's  fault  than  his  own." 

"  I  have  heard  the  same  thing." 

"It  is  true,  no  doubt.  A  dreadful  wretch  is  that  Jona- 
than Wild." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you — he  is.  But  now,  what  should 
you  think  was  .lack  Sheppard's  chief  danger?" 

•'Chief  dansrer?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you,  sir." 

"Whj',  which  would  be  the  most  likely  cause  of  his 
bcinc:  apprehended  ?" 

"I  really  don't  know;  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Well,  in  m.y  opinion  the  chic:  peril  ho  has  to  gunrd 
against  is  treachery." 

"  Treachery  ?" 

"Yes,  treachery!  For  instance,  he  might  put  faith  in 
some  person  who  did  not  know  him,  and  declare  himself, 
and  then  be  betrayed  by  that  person  to  the  police." 


"  But  that  would  be  base." 

"I  grant  you  it  would — very  base;  but  then,  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  people  arc  not  very  particular  in  such  raattors." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir." 

"  Cannot  you  see  that  it  would  indeed  be  a  terrible 
danger  if  he  was  betrayed  to  his  foes  ?" 

"I  can  quite  understand  it,  sir;  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  those  persons  who  would  act  in  such  a  manner  ought 
to — to — I  don't  know  what  they  would  deserve !" 

Jack  smiled  at  the  landlady's  earnestness. 

"  Tlien  you  would  not  betray  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Who — I  ?     Do  you  wish  to  insult  me,  sir  ?" 

"By  no  means — by  no  means!  Quite  the  reverse,  I 
assure  you !" 

"  Then  what  did  you  ask  such  a  thing  for  ?  Me  betray 
him?  No,  no — and  I  hope  a  curse  will  fall  on  those  who 
do !" 

"  And  so  do  I ;  and,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  fully  believe 
you  are  in  earnest,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  am  Jack  Shep- 
pard !" 


CHAPTER  CCCC. 

TUE  rOLICa-OFFICERS  FOLLOW  HARD  UPON  THE  TRACK 
OF  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

This  was  a  revelation  which  the  landlady  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for,  and  she  opjned  her  eyes  to  quite  a  preterna- 
tural extent,  and  gasped  once  or  twice  for  breath. 

Jack  Sheppard  had  discovered  himself  because  he  fully 
believed  that  he  would  be  likely  to  secure  his  own  safety 
by  doing  so. 

He  could  not  tell  what  might  happen  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  moments,  and  it  might  be  of  service  to  him  ff 
the  landladly  knew  who  he  really  was. 

Observing  her  astonishment,  he  continued : 

"  Yes,  I  am  indeed  Jack  Sheppard  !  I  know  I  can  trust 
you,  and  so  I  declared  myself.  I  thought  you  would 
have  recognised  me,  but  I  have  much  altered." 

"You  have  indeed!"  said  the  landlady,  recovering  her- 
self. "Well,  deary  me,  who  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  ?  I  had  no  idea  who  you  were,  though  I  fancied 
the  voice  was  familiar  to  me !" 

"Your  ears  did  not  deceive  you." 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  now,  fast  enough !  Ah,  Jack !  T 
little  thought  that  things  would  ever  come  to  such  a  pas^, 
as  this." 

"  Nor  did  I.  But,  come !  Never  mind  the  past.  What's 
done  can't  be  helped,  and  what  now  remains  for  mo  to  dc 
is  to  seek  safety  by  flight." 

"  You  know  what  1  told  you  just  now." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  all  about  that;  but  still,  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  elude  their  vigilance,  and  in  another  land 
I  shall  find  that  rest  and  repose  which  I  have  never 
known  here." 

"  But  how  is  it,"  asked  the  landlady,  "  that  you  are 
here  ?  Here,  in  the  vi.ry  heart  of  London !  How  is  i) 
that  you  do  not  seek  to  lind  safety  in  flight  ?" 

"  That  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now,"  said  Jack. 
"  Let  it  sulHce  for  me  to  say  that  circumstances  will  not 
permit  me  to  leave  Loudon  just  at  present." 

The  landlady  shook  her  head. 

"Ah,  then,"  she  said,  "it  will  indeed  be  all  over  with 
you !  Such  close  search  is  being  made  for  you  in  all 
directions  that  you  cannot  possibly  for  long  withstand 
detection." 

"  We  shall  see." 

"We  shall !     But  you  are  in  great  danger  even  here." 

"  Here  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"In  what  way  ?" 

"  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  you  have  entered  unseen." 

"  Is  the  house  watched,  then  ?" 

"  I  fear  so." 

"But  -^bv?" 

"  That  lb 'more  than  I  can  tell  you." 
'  IImw  do  you  know  it?" 

"  The  officers  have  been  here  several  times." 

"  This  is  most  serious  !"  cried  Jack,  starting  to  his  feet; 
"  I  had  no  idea  I  was  in  such  peril !" 

"  I  f  p  'ak  true." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  you  for  a  moment.  Still,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  think  why  this  house  should  be  watched." 

"Perhaps  they  fancied  yo»  would  come  bera." 
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"  But  what  grounds  could  they  have  for  thinldng  such 
a  thing?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell ;  but  probably  they  are 
aware  that  in  former  times  you  paid  visits  here."' 

"  Ah,  I  see  uow  !" 

"  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  continued  the  land- 
lady, "  that  any  place  which  has  ever  been  visited  by  you 
will  be  very  closely  watched  indeed,  in  the  h.-pe  that 
you  may  turn  up." 

"  Y'ou  are  right.    Still,  I  have  reached  here  in  safety." 

"  But  you  do  not  know  how  long  you  may  remain 
safe." 

"True!" 

"  The  officers  even  now  may  be  meditating  an  attack 
upon  this  place,  and  have  lingered  thus  long  in  order  to 
take  effectual  means  to  accomplish  their  end !" 

This  was  not  only  a  very  probable  supposition  of  the 
landlady's,  but  it  was  a  very  alarming  one  too. 

"  It  seems,"  said  Jack,  "  that  this  is  about  the  last  place 
I  ought  to  have  shown  my  face  in." 

"  The  very  last,  though,  rely  upon  it,  a  close  watch  is 
kept  upon  every  house  where  you  have  onco  been  known 
to  be." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  careful  to  avoid 
them.     But  I  must  ask  you  to  render  roe  a  service." 

"  What  is  it  ?  You  have  only  to  name  it  for  it  to  be 
performed." 

"  Thanks — thanks !" 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  me  to  do  ?" 

"  To  go  to  the  front  door  and  try  whether  you  can 
ascertain  anything  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
police  officers." 

"Gladly — gladly!  It  may  be  that  thoy  have  given 
over  their  watch  upon  this  place,  and  if  so,  all  will  be 
well." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  thoy  have  done  so." 

*'  I  wiU  go  and  see." 

"  Do  80 — do  so  at  once  ;  and,  above  all  things,  be  care- 
ful not  to  excite  suspicion  !" 

"  I  will,  you  may  depend !" 

With  these  words  the  landlady  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Jack  in  a  far  from  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

Anxiously — most  anxiously — did  he  listen  to  eveiy 
Bound,  and  await  Her  return  with  nervous  impatience. 

He  shuddered  when  he  thought  of  the  frightful  risk  he 
had  run  by  venturing  into  that  place. 

But  he  had  escaped,  and  might  he  not  reasonably  enough 
augur  from  th's  that  he  would  be  able  to  escR,pe  a  second 
time  ? 

He  could  not  feel  very  comfortable  about  it  either,  for 
he  well  knew  that  it  was  one  thing  to  enter  a  place  and 
another  to  leave  it. 

The  first  the  officers  would  probably  allow  him  to  do 
readily  enough,  while  it  was  likely  they  would  resist  the 
other  with  all  the  power  they  possessed. 

This  was  what  Jack  dreaded,  and  very  reasonably 
too. 

A  few  minutes  only  elapssd  until  the  landlady  returned, 
but  the  term  of  her  absence  really  seemed  to  be  an 
age. 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Jack,  impatiently,  the  moment  she  made 
her  appearance. 

"  It  is  not  well,  but  the  reverse." 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing — nothing  1'' 

"  What  have  you  seen  ?" 

''Why,  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  this  house  is 
waLched  more  closely  than  ever." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?" 

•'  It  is  quite  true.  I  distinctly  saw  several  police-officers 
hovering  about." 

"  But  what  can  be  their  object  in  doing  that  ?  If  they 
fancy  I  am  here,  why  do  they  not  come  in  and  see  ?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that.  Jack,"  replied  the  landlady; 
"  you  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  the  movements  of 
your  foes  the  best." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  ought!  Wait  a  moment !  Let  me  think !" 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  Jack  Sheppard  clasped  his 
hands  tightly  over  his  face  and  strove  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  concerning  the  movements  of  his  enemies. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  at  length.  "It  maybe  that 
they  think  of  effccti-ng  their  captiure  more  easily  by  giving 
no  alann,  and  ponocing  upon  me  the  rjoment  X  go 
ouV" 


"That  might  be  their  motive;  but  1  don't  thint  it 
is." 

"What  is  your  opinion,  then?" 

"  I  fancy  that  they  have  set  a  good  watch  while  one 
has  gone  off  for  reinforcements,  so  that  when  the  attack 
is  made  it  shall  be  effectual. 

"  By  heaven,  you  are  right !     I  am  sure  that  is  it !" 

"  Oh,  Jack — Jack !  what  will  you  do  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is 
all  over  with  you !" 

"  No,  no !  have  no  such  fear !  I  shall  escape  them, 
never  fear — I  shall  escape  them !  Their  extra  carefulness 
will  be  the  means  of  ensuring  my  safety!" 

The  landlady  shook  her  head  at  this  speech,  as  though 
to  imply  that  she  did  not  comprehend  it. 

But  Jack  took  no  notice  of  this. 

"Listen  to  me!"  he  said;  "pay  attention  for  one  mo- 
ment— only  one !" 

"  I  am  all  attention,  Jack !" 

"  But  this  is  important !" 

"  Say  on." 

"  Is  there  a  yard  at  the  back  of  this  house  ?" 

"No." 

"  No  ?"  ejaculated  Jack,  -with  a  tone  of  disappointment 
— "  no  ?     Are  you  sure  you  have  no  yard  ?" 

"  Of  course  !" 

"  I  hoped  you  had." 

"Why?" 

"  To  escape." 

"  If  there  had  been  a  yard,  it  would  have  been  watched." 

"  I  would  have  risked  that !  But  tell  me,  are  there  not 
windows  at  tlie  back  of  this  house  ?" 

"Yes,  one." 

"Where  does  it  look  out  on  to?" 

"A  court." 

"  What  court  ?" 

"  Great  Crown  Court." 

"  Leading  out  of  Wardour  Street?" 

"The  same." 

"Capital!     That  will  do!" 

"F-ut  you  cannot  leave  the  house  that  way  !" 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  It  will  be  watched." 

"  I  will  chance  that !" 

"  Alas,  Jack !"  said  the  landlady,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
her  apron — "I  feel  convinced  that  you  will  be  captured  ! 
You  cannot  escape !" 

"Nay,  nay — do  not  be  too  sure  of  that!  Dry  your 
eyes,  and  show  me  the  way  to  the  window  yoii  epoke 
of !" 

"Alas !  alas!" 

"  Do  not  grieve,  now,  but  be  quick !  Every  moment  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance !  Lead  tho  way  to  the 
window,  or  I  shall  have  to  find  my  way  there  myself." 

"  No,  no — I  will  show  you !  This  way  !  Ha  I  What  is 
that?" 

The  landlady  paused  suddenly  in  tho  jjassage  just  out- 
side the  tap-room. 

A  loud  knocking  at  tho  front  door  had  come  ui^on  her 
ears. 

"My  foes!"  cried  Jack,  between  his  clonched  teeth. 
"  Be  quick,  or  it  will  be  too  late  !" 

"  Come  on,  then  !  All  is  well  for  a  moment — I  have 
bolted  the  front  door." 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  that.  But  you  must  let  the 
officers  in  ;  I  caniiot  consent  to  allow  you  to  get  into  trouble 
on  my  account." 

"  Never  mind  me — think  only  of  youi'self !" 

"  Where  is  the  window  ?" 

"There — there !" 

"Where?" 

"  On  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  Quick — quick, 
for  your  life !" 

Jack  Sheppard  did  not  need  any  incitement. 

As  soon  as  ho  knew  wliero  the  window  was  situated,  he 
darted  up  tde  stairs  at  full  speed. 

Reaching  the  top,  he  paused  a  moment  and  looked  back. 

The  landlady  was  still  standing  at  the  bottom. 

"  Open  the  door,"  he  said ;  "  I  implore  you  to  open  the 
door !" 

"  I  cannot !" 

"But  you  must!  If  you  do  not,  you  v.'ill  excite  theii 
suspicions !    If  you  do,  I  shall  escape  unsuspected  !" 

Jack  disappeared  from  the  bc'ud  of  tlie  stiiirs  as  L-J 
uttered  these  words, 
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CHAPTER  CCCGI. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  MAKES  HIS  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  PUBLIC- 
HOUSE  IN  RUPERT  STREET,  AND  AT  LENGTH  «IUCCEEDS 
IN   REACHING  THE  LITTLE   WOOD. 

The  landlady  happened  to  be  possessed  of  a  tolerable 
amount  of  common  sense,  as  several  of  her  remarks  would 
fully  intimate,  and  fortunately  she  now  saw  that  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  wag  to  obey  Jack's  commands. 

Accordingly,  when  he  disappeared  with  the  intention  of 
/escaping  from  the  window,  she  turned  round  and  walked 
towards  the  front  door. 

The  knocking  still  continued  with  very  great  violence. 

The  police-officers  were,  doubtless,  much  enraged  that 
admittance  should  be  denied  them. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  asked  the  landlady,  in  a  shrill  voice. 
"  Is  it  fire — or  what  ?" 

"  Open — open  !" 

"  I  dare  say — to  a  lot  of  thieves,  perhaps !" 

"Oh,  that  won't  do!  We  are  police-officers,  and  you 
know  that  well  enough !  Open  your  door  1  I  command 
you  in  the  name  of  his  most  gracious  majesty  the 
King!" 

"  If  you  are  officers,  all  right  enough ;  I  will  let  you  in 
in  a  moment." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  do  so  at  first  ?" 

"  Because  I  came  to  the  door  as  soon  as  I  could." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  landlady  withdrew  the 
bolts,  and  the  moment  she  did  so  the  door  was  dashed 
open,  and  the  police  officers  entered  in  a  tumultuous 
throng. 

The  landlady  shrank  back,  hoping  in  the  confusion  to 
escape  all  observation. 

But  in  this  she  was  disappointed. 

An  officer  seized  her  rather  roughly  by  the  arm,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  said  : 

"  Come  now,  don't  let's  have  any  more  bother,  but  tell 
me  at  once  where  he  is  !" 

"  He?  Who  ?"  asked  the  landlady,  affecting,  to  admira- 
tion, not  to  understand  him. 

"  None  of  your  gammon — I  mean  Jack  Sheppard  !  It'3 
no  good  your  saying  he  ain't  here,  because  he  is !  He  was 
watched  in,  and  it  is  quite  certain  he  has  not  left ;  so  what 
do  you  say  to  that?" 

"  Nothing." 

The  officer  was  about  to  say  something  in  a  very  angry 
tone,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, but  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  companions, 
who  said : 

"  Come  on — come  on !  Never  mind  that  old  woman— 
you  won't  get  anything  out  ef  her !  All  she  will  do  will 
be  to  hinder  you  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  our  man 
a  better  chance  to  escape  !" 

"  Y'ou  are  right !  Forward,  all  of  you  !  But  beware !" 
he  added,  turning  menacingly  towards  the  landlady — 
"beware !" 

"  Fiddle-de-dee !" 

The  house  was  a  small  one,  and  it  did  not  take  the 
officers  long  to  search  the  ground-floor. 

Having  done  this  thoroughly,  they  ascended  the  stairs. 

Upon  reaching  the  top,  the  first  thing  they  noticed  was 
a  current  of  cold  air. 

They  rushed  towards  the  window. 

It  was  open. 

They  looked  out,  but  could  see  nothing  but  darkness. 

The  distance  to  the  ground  was  considerable. 

There  was  nothing  to  guide  them  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  prisoner  had  escaped  by  this  means,  save  the  bare 
fact  of  the  window  being  open. 

What  was  below  them  they  knew  not,  nor  was  there 
anything  to  show  how  he  had  accomplished  his  descent. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  poUce-officers,  in  a  voice  of 
extreme  vexation,  said : 

"  He  has  escaped !  I  will  lay  my  life  upon  it  he  has 
escaped  !     Where  on  earth  does  this  window  lead  to  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — and  yet  it's  d — d  odd  to  me  if  that  is 
not  Great  Crown  Court !  If  it  is,  you  may  depend  he  has 
dropped  into  it,  and  is  far  enough  off  by  this  time  !" 

"Follow  him,  then — follow  him!" 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it !  I  fancy  I  see  myself 
bopping  about  with  a  broken  leg!" 

"  Let  us  go  down,  then,  and  find  out  where  this  window 
really  does  look  on  to !    You  go  ul!  of  you.  and  I  v.'ill 


remain  at  the  window,  and  you  will  know  then  whether 
you  have  got  to  the  right  place." 

The  others  immediately  took  their  departure. 

They  were  greatly  chagrined  at  Jack's  escape,  for  on 
this  occasion  they  had  taken  so  many  precautions,  that 
they  made  sm-e  of  capturing  him. 

The  fact  that  a  window  in  the  back  of  the  house  over- 
looked Great  Crown  Court  had  escaped  their  notice. 

They  were  not  long  in  making  their  way  round,  and 
the  one  who  had  stationed  himself  at  the  window  quickly 
heard  the  sounds  of  their  approaching  footsteps. 

"  Hallo !"  he  cried — "  what  place  is  it  ?" 

"  Great  Crown  Court !" 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  him  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all !" 

"  Curses  on  this  chance !  I  made  sure  of  having  him 
this  time !" 

"  We  must  hope  for  better  luck !" 

"  How  far  is  it  to  the  ground  ?" 

"  A  goodish  way  !'' 

Upon  hearing  this  the  officer  shrunk  back,  for  he  had 
contemplated  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  going  round 
by  dropping  through  the  window. 

"  I  think  it's  very  likely  he  has  hurt  hisself !"  said  a 
voice  from  below — "  it's  a  precious  long  way  to  fall,  and 
there's  some  very  orkard  stones  about !" 

"  Then  there  is  hope  yet  f"  cried  the  officer  at  the 
window.  "  If  we  are  quick,  we  shall  perhaps  succeed  in 
overtaking  him." 

There  was  some  slight  hope  in  this,  so  the  officer  ran 
downstairs  and  out  of  the  house,  without  troubling  about 
the  landlady. 

He  joined  his  companions  at  the  corner  of  Wardour 
Street. 

But  here  they  were  compelled  to  pause  in  doubt. 

There  was  not  the  ghost  of  a  trace  to  show  them  which 
of  the  many  turnings  the  fugitive  had  taken. 

He  was  already  out  of  hearing,  and  it  was  quite  mad- 
ness to  think  ot  looking  for  him  in  the  wilderness  of 
streets  of  which  Soho  is  composed. 

Thev  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
somewhai  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  consolation  that  ere 
long  he  would  fall  foul  of  some  other  party  of  officers. 

Leaving  them  to  get  over  their  disappointment  as  well 
as  they  are  able,  we  will  turn  to  Jack  Sheppard,  who  had 
not  got  off  so  easily  as  it  might  appear. 

Having  spoken  to  the  landlady  in  the  manner  we  have 
recorded,  he  dashed  across  the  landing  towards  the 
window  of  which  the  landlady  had  spoken,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  which  was  quite  apparent  in  consequence  of  the 
dull  light  that  came  through  it. 

To  open  it  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 

He  glanced  out,  and  then  for  the  first  time  he  wondered 
how  far  it  was  to  the  ground. 

He  regretted  that  he  had  been  so  thoughtless  as  not  to 
obtain  this  piece  of  information  from  the  landlady. 

It  was  no  use  thinking  of  that  now. 

He  looked  out,  and  strained  his  vision  to  the  utmost,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

It  might  be  so  great  as  to  render  a  fall  from  it  impos- 
sible without  sustaining  severe  injuries. 

An  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  his  heart,  and  he 
fancied  he  was  on  the  brink  of  some  very  great  danger 
indeed. 

His  hesitation  was  quickly  put  an  end  to  by  the  sounds 
which  came  from  below. 

These  inspired  him  with  a  desperate  and  reckless  kind 
of  courage. 

"  Better,  far  better,"  he  muttered,  "  to  risk  the  fall  than 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  officers.  It  is  my  only 
chance.     Ha,  they  come !" 

The  officei-s  were  now  very  close  at  hand,  indeed,  and 
Jack  had  no  other  resource  than  to  get  out  of  the  window. 

This  he  was  not  long  doing,  and  gradually  lowered  his 
body  until  he  hung  at  the  full  length  of  his  arms  by 
means  of  the  tight  grasp  which  he  kept  upon  the  window- 
sill. 

While  in  this  position  he  looked  down,  or  rather  en- 
deavoured to  do  so. 

But  he  could  see  nothing,  not  even  his  feet,  so  deep  was 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  narrow  coiirt  was  plunged. 

With  a  sickly  feeling  about  his  heart,  Jack  slowly  let 
go  his  hold. 
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He  reached  the  ground  with  great  violence  and  suddea- 
Bes8. 

For  a  moment  or  bo  he  lay  without  motion,  and  almost 
without  sense. 

All  the  breath  seemed  to  have  been  driven  out  of  h)» 
body. 

Slowly,  however,  and  painfully,  too,  he  raised  himioif 
up. 

He  was  some  time  in  gaining  a  standing  posture. 

When  he  did  bo  he  became  aware  that  his  left  foot 
caused  him  intolerable  pain. 

He  could  scarcely  bare  to  place  it  on  the  ground  at  all. 

"  I  have  sprained  my  ankle,"  ho  said.  "  I  suppcso  I 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse,  as  it  might 
easily  have  been.  But  what  am  I  do  ?  I  shall  be  pur- 
sued and,  I  fear,  overtaken,  for  how  can  I  possibly  make 
any  speed !" 

Jack's  position  even  now  seemed  to  be  a  very  critical 
one. 

He  was,  however,  fully  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  removing  from  the  spot  where  he  then  was,  even  if 
that  removal  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  a  very 
great  deal  of  pain. 

Accordingly,  he  limped  off  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

Upon  reaching  the  corner  of  Wardour  Street  he  paused 
to  reconnoitre,  but  seeing  no  one,  he  hastened  off  with 
what  speed  he  could  make. 

He  was,  however,  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  ankle  was  by 
no  means  so  bad  as  he  first  thought  it. 

The  pain  had  abated,  though  even  now  it  was  excru- 
ciating. 

Still,  he  was  able  to  place  it  upon  the  ground,  and  to 
make  use  of  it. 

He  found,  too,  that  as  he  went  on  using  it  the  better  it 
became,  until,  by  the  time  he  had  emerged  into  the  Oxford 
Eoad,  he  suffered  only  comparatively  trifling  inconve- 
nience from  it. 

Still  he  had  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach  hie  destination, 
and  already  in  the  eastern  horizon  he  could  discover  long 
beams  of  grey,  misty  light,  which  heralded  the  approach 
of  the  new  day. 

He  crossed  the  Oxford  Road,  and  breaking  through  the 
hedge  on  the  opposite  side,  struck  boldly  across  the  fields. 

He  took  his  course  almost  in  a  straight  line  for  his  des- 
tination, only  deviating  from  it  when  some  insurmountable 
obstacle  lay  before  him  and  compelled  him  to  do  so. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  it  was  fairly  daylight 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  little  wood. 

Ere  he  ventured  to  enter  this,  he  looked  scrutinizing! y 
all  about  him,  but  without  being  able  to  nee  a  single  per- 
son. 

Encouraged  by  this,  he  plunged  among  the  trees. 

A  new  difficulty  now  presented  itself  before  him— one 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  until  that  moment. 

He  had  not  noticed  the  treo  which  covered  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  with  sufficient  attention  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  others. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  find  it  ? 

And  even  then  he  all  at  once  recollected  he  should  be 
at  fault,  for  he  knew  not  how  to  make  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cavern  aware  that  he  was  on  the  outside,  and  awaiting 
to  enter. 


CHAPTER  CCCCII. 

IS  WIUCH  A  FORGOTTEN  CHARACTER  IS   RE-PRESENfED  TO 
THE   READER. 

At  this  juncture  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Jonathan  Wild's  house. 

The  aspect  of  things  is  rather  peculiar. 

The  person  who  first  claims  our  attention  is  the  thief- 
taker  himself. 

Despite  the  injuries  he  had  received  and  the  excite- 
ment he  had  undergone,  Jonathan  Wild  was  slowly  but 
surely  getting  better. 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment,  however,  when  he  became 
aware  that  Blueskin,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  had  escaped 
from  Tyburn. 

Nothing  would  calm  his  terrible  and  impotent  rage,  nor 
did  he  grow  calm  until  absolute  exhaustion  compelled  him 
to  be. 

It  was  then  that  he  began  to  reflect  that  he  was  taking 
very  great  pains  t«  retard  his  recovery,  and  ke  resolved 


that  he  would,  for  the  future,  put  a  bridle  upon  himself, 
and  pay  greater  attention  to  the  advice  of  the  apothecary. 
He  could  not  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he 
had  been  out  and  about,  these  vexatious  occurrences 
would  not  have  taken  place. 

By  this  time  he  told  himself  Blueskin  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard  would  no  longer  have  existed  as  obstacles  to  his 
schemes. 

It  was  no  good  groaning  and  lamenting  about  the  past, 
however. 

What  he  had  got  to  do  was  to  remedy  the  present  state 
of  things. 

Clearly,  then,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  g^t 
better — that  he  should  become  himself  once  more. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  he  feel  that  his  schemes  of 
vengeance  would  be  carried  out. 

Accordingly  he  assumed  a  calmness  which  he  was  far, 
veiy  far  from  feeling. 

Still  it  was  beneficial,  and  an  improvement  soon  began 
to  manifest  itself. 

Jonathan  Wild  made  the  most  extravagant  promises  to 
Mr.  SnoxaU  if  he  would  get  him  well  by  a  certain  time. 

On  such  occasions  the  apothecary,  with  a  view  of 
quieting  his  patient,  would  tell  him  that  all  was  progress- 
ing favourably,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  well. 

Then  he  would  add  a  caution  about  the  danger  of 
trying  his  strength  too  soon. 

And  so,  like  a  captive  lion,  Jonathan  Wild  chafed  and 
fretted  in  his  bed-chamber,  though  every  morning  he 
could  tell  that  he  was  much  better  than  he  had  been  on 
the  preceding  night. 

So  much  for  the  thief-taker. 

We  will  turn  now  to  another  inmate  of  that  gloomy 
abode  in  Newgate  Street,  one  in  whom  it  is  presumed  the 
reader  feels  a  much  greater  degree  of  interest. 
We  allude  to  Edgworth  Bess. 

Poor  J  girl!  Hers  was  an  unhappy  lot;  and  yet  how 
happy  a  one  it  would  have  been  had  fate  thrown  her  in 
the  way  of  friends  who  possessed  not  merely  the  inclina- 
tion, but  the  power  to  benefit  her. 

As  it  was.  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin,  although  their 
intentions  were  good  enough,  in  reality  did  her  more 
harm  than  good,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  unable 
to  set  about,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  task  of  effecting  her 
restoration  to  her  rights. 

And  then,  in  Jonathan  Wild  she  iad  a  powerful 
enemy — one  who  would  not  scruple  to  commit  any  deed, 
no  matter  how  black,  so  long  as  it  offered  him  a  chance  ot 
effecting  his  purposes. 

Alas !  she  is  much  to  be  pitied,  for  there  appears,  at 
present,  no  prospect  of  a  termination  of  her  persecutions. 

In  George  Wild,  the  thief-taker's  rascally  son,  she  had 
an  enemy  more  to  be  feared  than  even  the  thief-taker 
himself,  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  evil  qualities  which  his 
father  possessed,  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  cunning, 
of  which  the  other  was  deficient. 

Between  these  two,  what  chance  had  poor  Edgworth 
Bess ! 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  of  action  which  he  had 
chalkeii  out  for  himself,  and  which  his  father's  illness 
enableil  him  to  execute  with  far  greater  ease  and  security 
than  he  had  ever  hoped  for,  George  Wild  continued  to 
visit  Edgworth  Bess,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  her  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  her  friend,  and  assist  her  to  escape, 
as  well  as  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering  her  rights. 

At  first  she  had  felt  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
distrust  for  George  Wild,  which  feeling  would  have  beeu 
invincible  had  she  but  known  who  he  really  was. 

By  slow  degrees,  however.  Wild  junior  succeeded,  in  a 
great  measure,  in  removing  the  unfavourable  opinion  she 
had  formed  against  him. 

And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  truly  was  he  one 
who,  by  his  plausibility,  would  have  been  able  to 

"  Sugar  o'er  the  devil  himself." 

George  Wild  viewed  his  own  progress  with  very  great 
satisfaction. 

The  success  he  had  gained  did  not  tempt  him  mto  any 
precipitation. 

If  anything,  he  became  more  cautious  than  before. 

Edgworth  Bess  at  first  fully  believed  in  his  good  inten- 
tions,°aud  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he  should  coma 
to  speak  to  her  with  feelings  of  pleasurable  impatience. 

Then  they  would  talk  over  their  plans  of  future  oper*- 
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tions,  when  George  "Wild  would  tell  her  how  easily  she 
would  be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  estates. 

Then  the  poor  girl's  heart  would  bound  with  joy,  for 
with  wealth  at  her  own  free  disposal,  how  much  good 
might  she  not  do  to  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin. 

Somehow  or  other,  she  shrunk  from  speaking  about 
them  to  her  coiupauion. 

"Patience — patience!"  Wild  junior  would  say,  after 
leaving  the  poor  girl  each  night,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
together  as  he  spoke — "patience — patience,  and  I  shall 
Buccepd !  The  Bcbemo  is  almost  ripe  enough  for  action, 
but  not  quite.  A  little  more  patience,  and  then  all  wi!l  be 
well !" 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  quarter. 

But  there  is  another  inhabitant  of  Jonathan  Wild's 
house — one  who,  as  no  mention  has  been  made  of  him  for 
some  time,  the  reader  may  have  forgotten. 

That  was  Steggs. 

In  him  Edgworth  Bess  had  a  true  and  stanch  friend — 
one  who  would  do  anything  to  servo  her. 

But  that  unlucky  blow  whii  h  Jack  Sheppard  struck  him 
while  blind'sJ  with  passion  had  well  iiigh  estranged  him 
from  her  foi  ever. 

However,  as  he  lay  upon  Lie  bed,  hovering  between 
death  and  life,  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  thinking 
over  all  that  had  occurred,  and  arriving  at  a  correct  con- 
clusion upon  the  subject. 

He  saw  clearly  enough  that  Edgworth  Bess  was  not  to 
blame. 

It  was  abaui'd  to  hold  her  responsible  for  a  blow  struck 
by  Jack  Sheppard  while  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  as 
not  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  actions. 

He  determined,  therefore,  if  he  got  better,  to  still  con- 
tinue a  friend  to  her. 

It  may  be  that  he  was  influenced  in  coming  to  this  de- 
tennination  by  the  bitter  hatred  which  he  felt  against 
Jonathan  Wild. 

It  was  a  hate  which  could  be  obliterated  in  no  other 
manner  than  by  death. 

The  wound  he  had  received  was  as  near  being  a  mortal 
one  as  any  wound  could  possibly  be. 

But  he  had  escaped  injui-y  to  any  vital  part,  and  though 
his  recovery  was  very  slow  indeed,  yet  he  did  get  better. 

Even  after  his  wound  had  healed  over,  he  was  in  such 
a  dreadful  state  of  weakness  that  some  time  would  have 
to  elapse  before  ho  would  be  strong  enough  even  to  walk 
about  for  any  length  of  time. 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  room  in  which  he  lay 
was  next  to  the  room  which  was  occupied  by  Wild 
junior. 

It  was  divided  from  it,  not  by  a  wall,  but  by  a  wooden 
partition,  which  had  been  put  up  long  after  the  house  had 
been  built. 

Originally  there  had  been  but  one  room  with  two  win- 
dows in  it. 

This  room  was  divided  into  two  by  the  partition  already 
mentioned,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  window  was  allotted 
to  each. 

The  miserable  stump  bedstead  upon  which  Steggs  lay 
v.-as  placed  close  up  against  this  partition,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  hear,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  all  that  was  said 
in  the  adjoining  chamber. 

This  had  interested  him,  and  served  to  pass  away  more 
pleasantly  many  a  lonely,  weary  hour,  for  he  was  visited 
in  his  sick  chamber  very  raroly,  and  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  thoughtfulness  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Snoxall, 
ho  would  have  perished. 

In  such  a  case,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  gladly  he 
would  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  occupying  his 
thoughts. 

One  day  he  found,  close  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  a  knot 
in  one  of  the  panels  of  the  partition. 

The  wood  had  dried  and  shrunk  from  round  it,  eo  that 
now  the  knot  was  partly  loose. 

It  occurred  to  Steggs  that  if  he  could  remove  this  knot, 
ho  would  be  able  to  see  as  well  as  hear  what  took  place  in 
the  next  apartment. 

When  once  this  thought  took  possession  of  his  mind  he 
sot  to  work  immediately  to  try  whether  the  knot  could  be 
removed. 

He  was  not  long  in  effecting  his  purpose. 

He  took  care,  however,  not  to  push  the  knot  out  into 
the  next  room,  but  to  draw  it  towards  him,  so  that  he 
could  replace  or  renjovo  it  at  pleasure. 


This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  then  to  his  great  satis- 
faction he  found  that  the  position  of  the  hole  was  such 
that  he  was  able  to  conmiand  a  view  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  next  room. 

Wild  junior  would  not  have  felt  very  comfort-able  if 
he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  have 
just  been  laid  before  the  reader.  It  happened,  however, 
that  he  remained  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Scarcely  a  night  passed  without  Steggs  removing  the 
kn<it  of  wood  and  taking  a  peep  at  the  interior. 

One  night  he  was  rewarded  for  his  trouble  in  a  manner 
that  he  little  dreamt  of. 

It  was  the  night  when  WOd,  junior,  concealed  the 
papers  referring  to  the  Donmsll  Estates,  and  without  the 
possession  of  which  Edgworth  Bess  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  establishing  her  claim. 

At  first  Steggs  did  not  know  what  these  papers  could 
be,  but  the  stormy  interviews  between  Wild  junior  and 
his  parent,  soon  let  him  into  the  light  of  it. 

He  saw  the  care  mth  which  Wild  junior  secreted 
these  precious  documents  underneath  the  floor ;  and  while 
he  was  so  engaged,  Steggs  took  accurate  notice  of  the 
exact  position  of  tiie  bit  of  flooring  which  he  displaced. 

"  I  will  have  those  papers  as  soon  as  I  am  strong  enough 
to  take  them  !"  he  muttered  ;  "  and  then  I  shall  indeed  be 
able  to  revenge  myself  upon  Jonathan  Wild !" 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  actuated  more  by  this  feeling 
than  a  desire  to  do  good  to  Edgworth  Bess. 

For  several  days  after  the  papers  were  hidden,  Steggs 
made  repeated  trials  of  his  strength,  but  he  found  himself 
unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

He  was  in  agony  of  dread  lest  the  papers  should  be 
removed  and  placed  somewhere  out  of  his  sight. 

This  was  likely  enough  to  happen,  and  it  was  decidedly 
best  to  lose  no  more  time  than  he  was  compelled. 

Wild  junior  however,  seemed  to  think  the  hiding- 
place  a  good  one,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the 
papers  for  some  time. 


CHAPTEE  CCCCIII. 

THE  PACKET   OF   PAPERS   RELATING  TO   THE   DONMUI-L 
ESTATES  IS  CONSIGNED  TO  ANOTHER  HIDING-PLACE. 

One  day,  a  long  time  after  this.  Wild  junior  came  into  his 
room  and  locked  the  door. 

It  was  the  day  that  had  been  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  Blueskin. 

Steggs  heard  the  door  opened,  and  then  locked,  and  he 
immediately  removed  the  knot  and  peeped  into  the  next 
room. 

There  stood  Wild  junior  sure  enough. 

And  now  Steggs  thought  the  time  which  he  had  so  much 
dreaded  had  arrived. 

Beyond  all  doubt  Wild  junior  was  about  to  remove  the 
papers. 

The  opportunity  which  should  have  been  seized  was  lost, 
for  if  he  secreted  the  papers  in  some  other  part  of  the 
house,  Steggs  would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  obtaining 
possession  of  them. 

No  words  could  portray  the  amount  of  anxiety  with 
which  Steggs  watched  all  Wild  junioi"'s  proceedings. 

He  was  in  a  perfect  fever  of  excitement. 

The  first  words,  however,  that  George  Wild  uttered,  had 
the  effect  of  reassuring  him. 

It  was  a  strange  habit  that.  Wild  junior  had  of  always 
half  uttering  his  thoughts  aloud  when  he  was  alone, 
though  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  some  time 
or  other,  caught  themselves  uttering  their  thoughts  aloud, 
and  we  suppose  that  this  habit,  like  all  others,  soon  in- 
creases. 

"  I  have  a  good  chance  now !"  Steggs  heard  Wild 
junior  say — "  a  very  good  chance  indeed  !  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  feel  very  uncomfortable  about  those  d — d 
papers.  However,  I  will  just  ease  myse4f  by  taking  a 
peep  at  them  now !  I  need  fear  no  interruption,  the 
gov'nor's  safe  enough, — ha  !  ha  !" 

And  this  was  the  way  the  son  expressed  himself  about 
the  dangerous  condition  of  his  father. 

Steggs  was  now  considerably  relieved,  for  he  fancied 
that  all  George  would  do  would  be  to  satisfy  cimsali  bj 
a  glance  that  the  papers  were  safe. 

Producing  the  same  iastrument  from  hia  pockej,  1m 
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Boon  raised  the  piece  of  planking  by  its  aid,  and  then 
tlirnsting  his  hand  into  the  cavity  ho  drew  forth  the 
packet  of  papers. 

The  dust  had  already  settled  somewhat  thickly  upon 
them,  and  he  knocked  the  packet  on  the  floor  to  remove  it. 

"  Ah !"  he  said.  "Here  they  are  all  safe  enough.  What 
a  d— d  fool  I  must  have  been  to  frighten  myself  about  no- 
thing! Let  me  see !  I  wonder,  now,  whether  I  had  better 
put  them  back  again,  or  whether  I  had  better  find  some 
other  hiding-place." 

Wild  junior  paused  to  consider  this  point. 

Steggs  felt  that  the  crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  papers  would 
bo  known  to  him  in  a  very  few  moments. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  put  them  back,"  said  George  Wild, 
presently.  "It's  a  good  hiding-place.  The  room  has 
been  searched  once  without  their  being  found,  and  why 
remove  them  ?     I  will  put  them  back !" 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Wild  junior  replaced 
the  packet  of  papers,  and  restored  the  floor  to  its  ordinary 
appearance. 

Tliis  done,  he  left  the  room  again,  and  Steggs  heard 
him  slowly  ascend  the  stairs. 

"Now  for  it,"  he  said — "now  for  it!  I  must  make  the 
attempt  at  once.  He  has  his  suspicions  already,  though 
they  are  very  vague  and  undefined.  There  is  no  knowing, 
though,  how  soon  he  may  remove  them.  If  I  am  not  quick 
I  sluijl  lose  my  chance !" 

Steggs  was  much  stronger  now  than  he  had  been, 
indeed  he  thought  he  was  quite  strong  enough  to  perform 
the  task  which  he  had  set  himself. 

After  mature  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  wait  till  night 
before  he  attempted  the  execution  of  this  scheme. 

Slowly  and  wearily  the  hours  passed,  until  at  length 
the  darkness  came. 

One  by  one  the  various  noises  which  could  be  heard 
within  the  thief-taker's  residence  during  the  day  died 
away,  until  all  was  still. 

When  he  faneied  all  the  house  had  retired  to  rest  save 
the  two  men  on  the  watch  in  the  hall  below,  Steggs 
slipped  gently  out  of  bed,  and  hastily  put  on  a  few  articles 
of  apparel. 

Then  he  stole  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and,  opening  it 
a  little  way,  listened. 

But  all  was  still. 

Eeassured  by  the  silence  whiah  prevailed,  he  emerged 
on  tiptoe  on  to  the  landing,  and  in  less  than  a  laoment 
stood  before  the  door  of  George  Wild's  room. 

He  knew  the  door  was  not  locked,  so  he  turned  the 
handle,  and  found  it  yield  easily. 

He  entered  immediately. 

His  first  care  was  to  secure  the  door,  so  as  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  intrusion;  and  having  done  this,  he 
crept  on  tiptoe,  and  trembling  in  eve-ry  limb,  towards  the 
spot  where  the  papers  were  concealed. 

He  lifted  up  the  carpet,  and  then  reooHected  that  he 
would  require  a  tool  of  some  kind  to  raise  the  plank  from 
its  position. 

A  long  clasp-knife  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  would, 
he  fancied,  answer  this  purpose,  so  he  at  once  made  a 
trial. 

The  board  was  not  secured  in  any  way ;  it  was  newly 
placed  in,  so  that  by  using  the  blailo  of  the  knife  as  a 
lever,  it  was  easily  enough  raised. 

Poor  Steggs  felt  his  heart  beat  so  violently  when  he 
found  he  had  successfully  accomplished  this  much  of  his 
task,  that  ho  could  scarcely  stoop  down  to  put  his  hand 
under  the  flooring  in  quest  of  the  packet  of  papers. 

The  necessity,  however,  of  being  speedy  in  all  hio 
movements  gave  him  strength  to  master  hia  emotion  in 
6«me  degree. 

George  Wild  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  his  chamber 
at  all  hours,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  £OJn  he 
might  make  his  appearance. 

,  This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  exertion,  and  so 
Steggs,  pressing  one  hand  violently  above  the  region  of 
the  heart,  sought  with  the  other  under  the  boards. 

So  well  had  he  noted  every  movement  which  George 
Wild  made  that  he  was  able  without  hardly  any  trouble  to 
place  his  harul  upon  the  packet. 

He  produced  it  with  a  faint  cry  of  joy. 

"At  last — at  last!"  he  muttered.  "Now,  Jonathan 
Wild,  do  I  indeed  triumph!  I — poor,  weak,  crawling 
thing  that  I  am — have  swem  to  have  my  revenge  upon 


him,  and  I  will  have  it — a  full,  a  deep,  and  long-soueht 
vengeance.  Nothing  will  touch  him  more  than  the  frus- 
tration of  this  the  dai'ling  scheme  of  his  heart;  and  I  will 
frustrate  it !  I  have  the  means  of  doing  so  at  this  mo- 
ment in  my  hands !" 

Steggs  felt  his  face  glow  as  he  muttered  these  words. 

The  feeling  served  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
ho  would  experience  when  ho  had  accomplished  all  his 
schemes,  and  when  his  revenge  should  have  been  fully 
glutted. 

Little  did  .Tonathan  Wild  dream  that  he  had  so  subtlo 
and  dangerous  an  enemy  beneath  his  roof. 

He  slept  calmly  the  sleep  of  false  security. 

Not  for  long  did  Steggs  give  way  to  the  pleasing  anti- 
cipations of  consummated  vengeance. 

He  would  have  plenty  of  time  in  the  solitude  of  hia 
own  room  to  ponder  over  the  future. 

Accordinglj'  ho  thrust  the  packet  of  papers  into  his 
pocket,  and  liastened  to  replace  the  board  in  its  original 
position. 

He  took  care  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
not  present,  even  to  the  keen  gaze  of  George  Wild,  the 
least  appearance  of  having  been  disturbed. 

This  done,  he  replaced  the  carpet  and  left  the  room. 

As  he  passed  out  on  to  the  landing,  his  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  on  the  stair,  and  this  so  terrified  him 
that  he  felt  as  theugh  he  should  sink  on  to  the  ground. 

Summoning  all  his  strength,  he  darted  into  his  own 
chamber  and  closed  the  door. 

But  this  was  all  he  was  able  to  do. 

A  sensation  of  deadly  faintncss  came  over  him,  and  ho 
sank  powerless  on  to  the  floor. 

How  long  he  laid  here  he  knew  not,  but  by  degrees  ho 
recovered  his  senses,  and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

All  was  still,  and  he  believed  that  no  alarm  had  been 
given. 

He  crept  towards  the  bed. 

Another  anxious  question  now  occurred  to  him,  and  it 
was  one  that  occupied  his  attention  for  a  long  time. 

Now  that  he  had  got  the  papers,  what  was  he  to  do  with 
them  ? — where  was  he  to  conceal  them  until  the  time 
arrived  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  use  of 
them? 

He  looked  all  round  him,  and  thought  of  a  dozen 
different  hiding-places. 

But  there  was  not  one  that  pleased  him — not  one  that 
he  thought  secure  enough. 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Steggs,  "that  the  best  way  to 
hide  a  thing  is  to  place  it  where  it  will  b-a  seen  by  every- 
one, and  where  no  one  would  think  it  was  concealed.  I 
might  hide  it  behind  the  wainscot,  but  if  the  papers  are 
missed,  and  the  least  suspicion  attaches  to  nie,  that  will 
be  the  first  place  searched,  and  they  will  certainly  be 
found.    No,  I  must  think  of  some  better  place  !" 

There  was  a  large  cupboard  on  one  side  of  the  fire- 
place, and  towards  this  Steggs  now  crept. 

He  had  never  looked  into  it  before,  and  therefore  knew 
not  what  it  contained,  o-r  whether  it  was  empty. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  he  resolved  to  satisfy  him- 
self. 

He  flung  open  the  doors,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found 
that  the  shelves  were  loaded  with  books  and  loose  paper's 
of  every  description. 

There  was  not  light  enough  for  Steggs  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  these  volumes  and  documents,  but  he  fancied  he 
had  hit  upon  a  place  where  the  packet  would  be  safe. 

"1  must  wait  till  morning,"  he  said,  "  and  then  I  shall 
know  better." 

With  the  most  intense  anxiety  that  could  possibly  bo 
conceived,  Steggs  watched  for  the  dawn  of  the  new  day. 

He  laid  down  on  the  bed,  with  the  packet  of  papers 
tightly  clutched  in  his  hands,  and  with  his  ears  strained 
to  catch  the  slightest  sorrnd. 

The  night  passed  away  without  any  alarm. 

As  soon  as  ever  there  was  light  enough  for  his  purpose, 
Steggs  arose  from  the  bed  and  went  towards  the  cup- 
board. 

Opening  the  door  agairr,  he  found  what  he  had  seen  was 
no  delusion. 

The  shelves  were  indeed  filled  with  books  anrl 
papers. 

Of  the  latter  some  were  loose  and  others  tied  up  m 
packets  and  labelled. 

The  contents  Steggs  could  not  very  well  mate  out,  but 
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most  of  them  were  inquiries  from  different  persons  re- 
specting stolen  property. 

•'  I  have  it !"  said  Steggs.  "  The  packet  will  now  be 
secure  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  defy  the  closest 
search.  I  will  make  it  up  so  as  to  resemble  in  all  respects 
the  remainder  of  these  packets.  A  good  thought !  I 
will,  too,  mingle  with  them  several  of  these  loose  papers, 
which,  from  carelessness  or  otherwise,  have  not  been  tied 
ap  like  the  rest.  Then  indeed  it  will  be  di£Bcult  to  say 
which  is  the  packet,  without  making  an  examination  of 
them  all." 

This  plan  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  one,  and  Steggs 
was  not  long  in  putting  it  into  practice. 

In  a  little  time  he  had  quite  altered  the  look  ol  the 
packet  of  papers  concerning  the  DonmuU  estates,  and,  so 
far  as  an  outward  glance  went,  no  eye  could  possibly  have 
distinguished  it  from  the  other  packets  in  the  cupboard. 

This  done,  Steggs  thrust  the  precious  documents  at 
random  amongst  the  rest,  convinced  that  this  was  the  best 
way  to  conceal  them  should  a  search  be  made. 

CHAPTER  CCCCIV. 

BLTTESKTS  MAKES  A  STARTLING  PROPOSAL  TO  JACK 
SHEPPARD. 

We  now  return  to  Jack  Sheppard,  who  we  left  standing  in 
the  little  wood  near  Tyburn, 'quite  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
tura,  and  without  any  idea  how  he  should  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  cavern. 

Ho  plunged  at  random  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood, 
looking  closely  at  each  tree  as  he  did  so,  for  ho  fancied  he 
should  be  able  to  recognise  it  when  he  saw  it. 

He  soon  found  this  was  a  great  mistake,  and  he  was  at 
leugth,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  compelled  to  pause  and 
ackoowledge  himself  baffled. 

What  to  do  now  he  scarcely  knew. 

There  seemed  to  be  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  was  to  wait  in  the  hope  oi  seeing  some  of  the  inmaiP-« 
of  the  cave. 

This  was  a  frail  hope,  for  the  "Chickens,"  as  Ned 
Cautlo  had  called  them,  were  very  shy  about  being  seen. 

An  hour  or  more  passed  by,  but  the  silence  of  the 
spot  was  unbroken  by  any  sound,  save  the  chirping  of  a 
few  melancholy-looking  birds  on  the  branches  of  the  leaf- 
less trees. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  Jack  felt  his  patience  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  again,  deter- 
mined to  resume  his  search  for  the  secret  cave. 

Ere  he  had  gone  far,  however,  he  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing his  name  pronounced  by  a  rough  voice. 

The  next  moment  a  man  appeared,  whom  Jack  recognised 
•a  one  of  the  "  Chickens." 

He  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  which  Jack 
was  placed,  and  he  led  him  to  the  cave  without  delay. 

Upon  arriving  he  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  he 
could  tell  that  tree  from  any  other. 

He  also  showed  him  how  to  communicate  with  those 
below. 

This  done,  they  waited  a  moment,  and  then  the  man, 
seizing  the  arm  of  the  tree,  pulled  it  down  in  the  same 
way  that  Ned  Gantle  had  done,  thus  disclosing  the  en- 
trance to  the  cave. 

Jack  entered  gladly  enough,  and  the  tree  was  made  to 
assume  its  natural  position  by  the  means  already  de- 
scribed. 

As  may  be  expected,  Bluesldn  was  glad  enough  to  see 
Jack  Sheppard  return  in  safety. 

His  long  absence  had  given  him  great  anxiety  ;  and  it 
was  at  his  request  that  the  man  who  had  hailed  Jack  had 
gone  out  in  the  wood  to  look  for  him.  '" 

Jack  Sheppard  was  terribly  exhausted,  and  so,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  entered,  he  flung  himself  down  on  the  hard 
floor  of  the  cavern  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

He  did  not  open  his  eyes  for  many  hours,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  worn  out. 

When  he  awoke  he  looked  around  him,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, saw  that  Blueskin  was  the  only  other  inmate  of  the 
cavern  besides  himself. 

He  looked  inquiringly  into  his  old  comrade's  face,  who 
said: 

"  You  are  surprised  to  find  the  cavern  empty  ?" 

"  I  am !" 

"  It  is  night,  and  all  the  men  have,  I  fancy,  gone  o9 
apoa  some  poaching  expedition,  leaving  me  in  charge." 


"  Can  it  indeed  be  night  ?" 

"  Yes  ;   you  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  but  you  have  slept     ' 
almost  ever  since  you  arrived." 

"  I  am  rested  now."  j 

"  Come,  sit  here  by  the  fire.  I  want  to  have  some  talk 
with  you,  for  during  your  absence,  and  while  I  have  been 
watching  you  asleep,  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  what  will  be  best  for  us  to  do." 

"And  what  is  the  result?"  asked  Jack,  as  he  seated 
himself  near  the  fire. 

"I  will  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  have  given  me  an 
account  of  your  adventures,  but  not  before." 

Jack  soon  tokl  him  all  that  had  passed ;  but  as  the 
reader  is  already  in  possession  of  the  facts,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  repeat  Jack's  narrative. 

As  soon  as  he  had  concluded,  Blueskin  said  : 

"  Now,  Jack,  I  have  a  plan  to  propose  to  you,  which  I 
think  you  will  consider  to  be  about  the  most  dareful  that 
can  be  imagined  by  any  one;  but  it  has  other  things 
besides  daring  to  recommend  it." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt.  Let  me  hear  it  at  once.  If  it  is 
something  desperate,  it  will  accord  with  my  humour 
exactly." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  have  been  thinking  over  many 
things,  but  most  particularly  about  Edgworth  Bess." 

Jack  was  immediately  interested. 

"I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,"  continued  Blueskin, 
"  that  there  is  but  one  place  where  the  poor  girl  can  be 
found,  and  that  is  in  Jonathan  Wild's  house !" 

"I  am  of  the  same  opinion  myself." 

"  I  feel  certain  of  it !' 

"  We  must  rescue  her  from  that  place." 

"  That  is  the  plan  I  was  about  to  propose  to  you." 

"  Go  on,  then !  Speak — speak !  Teli  me  in  what  way 
you  think  her  rescue  can  be  effected!" 

"  Gently,  Jack — gently !  It  will  be  no  easy  thing  for  us 
to  go  to  the  house  that  stands  next  door  to  Newgate  ;  but 
i-csiiv  tnere  is  something  in  our  favour." 

"  What  is  tnair' 

"Jonathan  Wild  is  very  ill,  and  confined  to  his  chamber, 
so  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  interfere  with  us  much." 

"  True — true  !     But  what  is  your  plan?" 

"  Simply  this — to  make  our  way  to  Jonathan  Wild's 
house  to-morrow  night.  You  know  how  we  can  gain  ad- 
mission." 

"  Through  Newgate  Market  ?" 

"Just  so!  That,  I  fancy,  can  be  managed  easily 
enough." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  I  propose  that  we  creep  in  stealthily,  and  gain  posses- 
sion of  Edgworth  Bess.  Then,  when  we  have  done  that, 
we  wiU  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  that  must  ensue  to  escape  with  her." 

"  What,  burn  down  Jonathan  Wild's  house  ?" 

"Just  so!" 

"  That  is  indeed  a  daring  scheme,  but  it  is  one  which  I 
would  gladly  assist  to  cairy  out.  It  would  be  some 
revenge !" 

"  It  would — it  would  !  Jonathan  Wild,  even  if  he  did 
not  perish  in  the  flames,  would  grieve  exceedingly  about 
the  destruction  of  his  house  !" 

"  It  shall  be  done,  Bluesldn  !  I  am  glad  that  such  a 
scheme  should  have  suggested  itself  to  you !  To-morrow 
night  it  shall  be  done !" 

"  There  will  be  time  to  agree  about  the  means  by 
which  we  will  enter  the  house  when  we  arrive  upon  the 
spot.  One  thing  in  our  favour  is  that  we  are  both  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  hoxise." 

"  You  especially,  Blueskin  !" 

"  Yes,  1  know  every  nook  and  corner  in  it !  When  we 
once  gain  admission  you  had  better  leave  the  lead  to  me  !" 

"  I  will  do  so  gladly,  because  you  must  be  better 
qualified  for  such  a  task  than  myself." 

"  That  is  agreed  upon,  then.  And  now  Jack,  there  is 
another  point  I  want  to  consult  with  you  about." 

"  Speak — what  is  it  ?" 

"  When  we  have  gained  possession  of  Edgworth  Bess, 
what  shall  be  our  next  step  ?'" 

"Next  step?" 

"  Yes ;  it  requires  careful  consideration.  We  are  both 
in  a  very  dangerous  condition ;  and  if  we  don't  arrange 
our  plans  beforehand,  we  shall  find  her  a  great  drawback 
upon  our  safety,  since  she  would  be  a  clog  on  all  otu 
reovements." 
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"I  see— I  see!"  sa\d  Jack,  gloomily,  resting  hia  head  on  ' 
his  hands,  for  he  could  not  see  the  drift  of  these  remarks. 

"  What,  then,  do  you  propose  should  be  done  ?  If  we 
are  once  more  captured,  it  will  be  farewell  to  all  her  hopes 
of  gaining  possession  of  that  which  is  rightfully  her  own." 

"  It  will  indeed." 

"  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  but  you,  Blueskin — doubtless 
you  have  been  considering  this  point  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  have  decided  on  some  plan  which  you  think  had 
better  be  acted  upon.    Have  you  not  done  so  ?" 

"  I  have.  Jack." 

"  Then  let  me  know  what  you  propose." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  like  the  plan,  or  even 
whether  you  will  consent  to  its  adoption,  and  I  should 
have  preferred  to  have  had  a  suggestion  from  yourself." 

"  I  have  not  one  to  offer,  and  I  am  impatient  in  the 
oxtreme  to  hear  what  you  have  to  propose.' 

Mo.  W.— BLUiaKi:<. 


"  I  will  tell  you,  then.  In  the  first  place,  wo  require 
money,  let  us  do  what  we  may.  That  difficulty  can,  liow- 
ever,  be  easily  got  over.  We  shall  be  able  to  find  enough 
in  Wild's  house  to  put  us  all  right." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  About  as  sure  as  I  could  be  about  anything.  I  know 
several  places  where  Jonathan  keeps  quite  a  little  store  of 
wealth,  and  we  can  help  ourselves  freely." 

"  What  next  ?"  , , 

"  When  we  have  done  all  which  we  intend,  we  wouia 
hasten  with  all  the  speed  we  could  make  tothe  river-side, 
where  we  would  arrange  to  have  a  boat  waiting." 

"You  think  that  could  be  managed?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  unquestionably  !  Well,  we  would  get  into 
that  boat,  and  jFow  down  the  river  aa  fast  aa  we  were 
able  " 

"  JBut  what  should  you  do  then  ?  You  would  be  pur* 
sxiecL" 
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"Very  liksly;  but  bpforo  we  had  got  far  down  the 
river,  we  should  be  sure  to  p.iss  some  oiitward-boKiid 
vessel,  which  we  would  hail,  and  f^i't  on  board." 

'•  There  are  many  ditliculties  in  the  way." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  they  must  be  thought  of,  and 
removed.  Depend  upon  it,  if  we  look  them  steadily  in  the 
face,  they  will  disappear." 

"  Well — well ;  supposing  that,  what  shall  we  do  next  ?" 

"  If  the  vessel  is  bound  for  Prance  or  Holland,  all  will  be 
well — we  shall  laud !  The  money  we  shall  take  with  us 
will  enabltj  us  to  exist,  and  when  affairs  are  blown  over  a 
little,  we  will  come  back  again.  At  present,  thsi  country 
is  too  hot  to  hold  \2s,  and  it  would  be  foolisli  to  thiulc  of 
remaining." 

"I  am  afraid  we  should  find  more  trouble  in  leaving 
England's  shores  than  you  imagine  !" 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  we  must  hope  for  the  best." 

"  I  can  see  my  way  pretty  clear  as  to  rescuing  Edg- 
worth  Bess,  but  I  confess  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  trusting 
to  some  vessel  overtaking  us." 

"Nor  I,  but  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.  But  yet ! — 
stay !  A  fresh  thought  has  struck  me.  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  manage  aU  first-rate." 

"  How  so?" 

"  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  Ned  Caatle  is  the  man 
to  help  us  out  of  this  diflBculty." 

"  Indeed !    What  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

"  Merely  what  I  have  heard ;  but  w^  will  wait  until  we 
can  see  him,  and  put  the  question  direci,. ' 

"  Wliat  question  ?" 

"  Whether  he  can  assist  us  to  leave  England." 

"  Would  you  trust  him  ?" 

"I  feel  certain  that  we  could  do  ao  with  perfect  safety. 
He  is  willing  to  be  a  true  friend  to  ua  if  we  will  allow  him 
the  opportunity." 

"And  do  you  really  think  he  could  aid  us  to  R«t 
abroad?" 

"I  fancy  so.  Some  conversation  which  I  overheard 
between  him  and  some  of  his  companions  leads  me  to 
form  the  opinion." 

"  Hark  1"  said  Jack.  "  I  can  hear  a  footstep !  Some  one 
comes!" 


OHAPTEE  COOCV. 

NED  GANTLE  SHOWS  HIMSELF  TO   BE  AN  QIPORTANT  ALi  I, 
AND  IS  THE  MEANS  OF  SUIPUFYING   BLUESKIN'S  PLAN. 

Blueskin  paused  instantly,  and  then  both  our  friends 
assumed  listening  attitudes. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footstep. 

By  the  sound,  they  could  tell  that  some  one  was  descend- 
ing the  steps  that  led  from  the  upper  ground  into  the 
cavern. 

In  another  moment  a  figure  made  its  appearance. 

Blueskin  immediately  seized  one  of  the  faggots  from  the 
fire,  and  held  it  high  above  his  head,  so  as  to  diffuse  its 
beams  as  far  round  him  as  possible. 

The  raddy  torchlight  fell  upon  the  advancing  figure, 
and  revealed  the  form  of  Ned  Oantle. 

"  All  right !"  he  cried.     "  Have  you  had  any  alarm  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Blueskin,  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
addressed.    "  All  has  been  still." 

"  That  is  weU." 

"  Hare  you  returned  for  the  night  ?"  said  Blueskin. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Simply  because,  if  you  are  not  going  out  again,  Jack 
Bheppard  and  myself  would  feel  it  a  favour  if  you  would 
sit  down  with  us,  and  give  j^ur  opinion  and  advice  upon 
a  certain  matter." 

"  No,  I  am  not  going  out  again  to-night,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  help  you,  if  it  is  in  my  power." 

"  I  quite  believe  it ;  I  fancied  from  the  first  that  you 
were  a  man  who  could  be  tmsted,  and  what  I  have  since 
seen  of  you  has  confirmed  me  in  that  belief." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  as  much,"  replied  Ned 
Cautle,  who  looked  up  to  our  two  friends  with  a  vei-y 
great  amount  of  respect  indeed. 

"Sit  down  here  by  the  fire,"  said  Blueskin,  "and  then 
we  can  talk  together  at  our  ease." 

Ned  Cantle  complied,  and  rolling  a  small  cask  from  one 
corner  of  the  cavera  to  the  fireside,  he  sat  down  upon  it, 
prepared  to  listen  with  the  greatest  intentness  to  all  that 
might  bo  said  to  him. 


A  moment's  silence  ensued,  for  Blueskin  scarcely  knew 
how  to  broach  the  subject. 

He  r.'solved,  after  some  consideration,  t^t  give  him  a 
general  outline  of  their  position,  believing  that  in  this  in- 
stance at  least  a  whole  confideuce  was  better  than  a  half 
one. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  he  spoke : 

"We  have  known  each  other  but  a  short  time,"  ho  said, 
"but  stiU  long  enough  for  me  to  feel  quite  certain  of  your 
sincerity. _   You  are  willing  to  stand  a  friend  to  us  ?" 

"I  am  indeed!"  returned  Ned  Oantle,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  "  Yoa 
wiU  never  have  cause  to  regret  placing  confidence  in  me, 
though  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  render  you  any 
important  service." 

"  WeU,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  will  explain  to  you 
the  difficulty  in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  and  per- 
haps you  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  means  of  getting 
out  of  it." 

"I  willingly  would  if  I  could !" 

"  Li-sten,  then  !  In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  after  what  has  occm-red,  the  sooner  we  leave  England 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us." 

"Do  you  really  think  of  making  the  attempt  to  go 
abroad  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"But  this  cavern  wiU  bo  a  secure  hiding-place  for 
you." 

"I  don't  dispute  that  for  a  moment." 

"  Then  why  not  stay  where  you  are  until  the  excite- 
ment of  the  people  has  died  away  ?" 

"To  answer  that  question  properly  I  must  explain 
matters  to  you  a  little. 

Ned  Cantle  nodded  his  head. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  thei'e  is  a  young  girl  who,  by 
the  villany  of  her  uncle,  has  been  deprived  of  her  property 
and  estates.  This  uncle  called  in  Jonathan  Wild  to  his 
aid,  who  got  all  he  could  out  of  him,  and  when  he  had 
learned  the  precise  stats  of  affairs  he  resolved  to  have  the 
property  himself." 

"  Just  like  him !" 

"  As  you  say,  it  was  just  like  him.  His  first  care  was, 
then,  to  obtain  possession  of  this  young  girl,  and  induce 
her,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  consent  to  aid  him  in 
his  schemes." 

"  I  understand." 

"Had  it  iiot  been  for  the  exertions  of  Jack  Sheppi.d 
and  myself,  the  villanous  thief-taker  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  have  succeeded  in  his  plans.  As  it  was,  he  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  defeat,  and  it  is  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  our  having  espoused  the  cause  of  this  poor  girl 
that  he  has  shown  so  much  animosity  towards  us.  He  re- 
solved upon  the  destruction  of  both  of  us,  and  you  are 
already  aware  how  nearly  he  succeeded." 

"  I  can  speak  for  you,  Blueskin,  at  all  events,"  said  Ned 
Cantle,  "  for  you  had  a  very  narrow  escape !" 

"If  it  had  been  much  narrower  I  should  not  have 
escaped  at  all !" 

"  Go  on  with  your  story,  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
it." 

"  Well,  we  thwarted  him,  but,  owing  to  our  position, 
we  were  not  able  to  do  just  as  we  should  have  wished. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  should  have  obtained  a  victory 
over  him  easily  enough." 

"  And  what  was  the  result  ?" 

"  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  a  regular  struggle  be- 
tween Jonathan  Wild  and  ourselves  which  should  retain 
possession  of  her.   We  have  had  her,  and  so  has  Jonathan 
Wild." 
"  And  where  is  she  now  ?' 

"  That  we  cannot  tell  for  certain.  For  a  long  time  past 
we  have  lost  sight  of  her,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  truoa 
her  beyond  a  certain  point.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  she  has  fallen  into  the  power  of  Jonatuau 
Wild,  and  is  at  this  moment  in  his  house." 
"  And  you  want  to  rescue  her?" 

"  Just  so  !     If  we  could  once  more  obtain  possession  of 
her,  we  would  go  abroad,  and  not  return  to  England  until 
she  was  of  age.     We  should  then  be  more  secure." 
"  But  how  are  you  to  do  this  ?" 

"That  is  just  the  point!  I  will  tell  you  our  scheme, 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  should  like  you  to  aid  us, 
and  after  that  you  can  toll  us  whu-thor  it  is  la  your 
power." 
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"  I  h(^e  it  may  be !  I  would  assist  you  with  very  great 
pleasure  !    Go  on !" 

"  Our  scheme,  then,  is  to  get  into  Wild's  house " 

"Eh?" 

"  Get  into  Wild's  house !" 

"  You  must  be  mad !" 

"  You  are  astonished  at  such  a  daring  feat,  no  doubt ; 
but  still,  we  are  resolved  upon  it." 

"But  Jonathan  Wild's  house  is  next  door  to  Newgate." 

"  We  know  that." 

"  Well,  you  quite  take  my  breath  away !  Why,  it  is 
the  last  place  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
ventured  to,  without  you  wished  to  ensure  your  own 
capture !" 

"  Quite  a  mistake !  We  shall  manage  that  part  of  the 
business  easily  enough.  We  shall  be  safe  thei-e,  because 
no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  us  so  close  to  New- 
gate !" 

"Well,  there  maybe  something  in  that!" 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  in  it !  In  the  eveni  of  our  ac- 
complishing our  purpose,  which  I  need  scarcely  tell  j'ou 
is  to  rescue  this  young  girl  from  Wild's  house,  wo  shall 
want  your  assistance." 

"  How  can  I  serve  you  ?" 

"  Why,  when  we  get  out  into  the  open  air  along  with 
our  prize,  we  shall  at  once  make  our  way  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  choosing  the  nearest  point." 

"Yes — yes?" 

"  Well,  here  we  shall  want  to  have  a  boat  wxiting." 

"  And  then  you  will  all  three  enter,  I  suppos  ,  and  push 
off  from  the  shore  with  all  the  speed  you  can  m^ko  ?" 

"  Just  so !" 

"  And  what  next  ?" 

"  We  should  want  to  get  on  board  some  vesi  el  bound 
either  for  France  or  Holland." 

"Ah!" 

"  And  then  we  should  be  all  right." 

"  Of  course  you  would." 

"  You  can  now  perhaps  guess  what  we  want  y  'u  to  do. 
It  is,  to  have  a  boat  in  readiness  at  some  point  that  we 
will  agree  upon,  and  then  help  to  row  us  off." 

"Exactly!"  said  Ned  Cantle,  "and  when  I  sll  y-.ni 
something  more,  I  think  you  will  be  glad  that  yt  a  took 
m«  into  your  confidence." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  it  so  happens  that  I  am  in  a  position  not  >nly 
to  render  you  the  service  you  have  named,  but  also  a  n  ore 
important  one." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.:    What  is  it  ?" 

"  The  plan  you  have  laid  is  a  good  enough  one,  an  i 
yet  I  fear,  if  you  were  pursued,  as  probably  you  will  be, 
that  you  would  have  but  a  poor  ch.iinee  of  escaping 
capture." 

"How  so?" 

"  Because  part  of  your  plan  is  to  get  on  board  of  some 
outward-bound  vessel,  and  that  you  would  find  a  very 
difficult  thing ;  indeed,  I  look  upoa  it  as  an  impossi- 
bility." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  you  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  attach  more 
value  to  my  opinion  when  I  tell  you  that  the  river  is  well 
known  to  me,  having  been  for  many  years  engaged  upon 
it." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  a  man  has  often  to  do  strange  things,  and  to  tell 
truth,  even  now  I  am  connected  with  the  water,  and  that 
is  what  made  me  say  I  should  be  able  to  render  you  a 
further  service." 

"  Let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  propose." 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  will 
undertake  to  be  in  waiting  with  a  boat  at  any  point  you 
may  think  proper  to  agree  upon." 

"  Thanks  for  that !  Wo  did  not  think  you  would  be 
■  able  to  aid  us  further." 

"  But  luckily  I  can  do  so !  A  particular  friend  of 
mine,  who  would  gladly  serve  me  in  any  way  he  could,  is 
captain  of  a  lugger  which  plies  between  London  Bridge 
and  Amsterdam." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Blueskin,  exultantly.  "  That  is  good 
news  indeed ;  and  where  is  this  vessel  now?" 

"  Lying  at  her  moorings,  just  below  Loudon  Bridge." 

"Better  and  better !     When  does  she  set  sail  ?" 

"  1  believe  in  two  days'  time." 

•«  That  ig  a  pity  I" 


"  It  is  nothing !  The  time  of  starting  is  not  absolute.  I 
could  arrange  for  the  vessel  to  depart  at  any  hour  you 
think  proper." 

"Can  you  indeed?" 

"I  think  I  may  safely  say  I  can.  The  captain  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  entirely  master  of  his  actions." 

"  What  does  the  boat  carry  ?" 

"  Well,  never  mind  that !  I  could  tell  you,  of  course, 
but  then  it  is  his  secret,  not  mine  !" 

"  All  right !    It  ie  of  no  importance !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  however.  If  you  can  once 
succeed  in  getting  on  board  that  boat,  you  are  safe  !" 

"How  so?"   , 

"  You  will  see  in  good  time.  I  propose,  howaver,  that 
in  the  morning  I  go  to  London  Bridge  and  see  my  friend, 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  with  him." 

"  I  should  be  glad  indeed  if  you  would  do  so." 

"  Then  I  will,  depend  upon  it,  and  when  I  return  I  will 
let  you  know  the  result  of  my  mission." 

"Good!  If  you  can  arrange  for  tho  boat  to  weigh 
anchor  the  moment  we  get  on  board,  and  go  down  the 
Thames,  my  mind  will  be  quite  at  rest,  because  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  about  our  being  able  to  accomplish  tho 
other  portion  of  our  enterprise." 

"  I  think  I  could  almost  promise  it  to  you  on  my  own 
authority.  However,  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  go  and  see 
how  matters  stand,  so  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  a 
hitch  in  the  business." 

"Certainly,  certainly!  and  as  you  will  pass  through 
the  City  on  your  way,  take  notice  of  what  is  going  on 
around  you.  It  may  be  that  you  will  be  able  to  pick  up 
some  important  piece  of  information." 

"I  shall  keep  my  eyes  open,  depend  upon  it !"  said  Ned 
Cantle.  "  Dawn  cannot  now  be  far  distant,  and  so  with 
your  permission  I  will  lio  down  and  get  a  little  sleep  be- 
fore I  set  off  upon  my  excursion," 

"Do  so — do  so,  by  all  means !" 

Ned  Cantle  withdrew,  and  laid  himself  down  in  one  of 
the  eorners  of  the  cavern,  where  he  quickly  fell  asleep. 

Indeed,  it  was  his  intention  to  immediately  seek  his 
couch  when  he  had  entered  the  cavern. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  sat  for  some  time  talking, 
and  then  they  followed  the  example  of  their  now  friend. 

They  had  a  veiy  important  task  to  perform,  and  they 
would  require  all  the  strength  and  endurance  they  could 
command,  and  they  were  well  aware  that  nothing  is  so 
strengthening  to  the  body  as  a  sound  sloop. 


CHAPTER  CCOCVI. 

BLUK5KIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPAKD  SET  OUT  UPON  TIIEIB 
DANGEROUS  EXPEDITION,  AND  SUCCEED  IN  GiVIXIXQ 
ADMITTANCE  TO  THE  YARD  AT  THE  BACK  OF  JONATHAN 
wild's  HOUSE. 

TiK  fortunate  fact  of  Ned  Cantle's  being  acquainted  with 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  that  plied  between  London  Bridge 
and  Amsterdam  had  the  effect  of  greatly  simplifying  Blue- 
skin's  plan. 

Indeed,  both  Jack  Sheppard  and  himself  now  looked 
upon  it  as  perfect. 

The  only  doubt  they  had  had  was  about  being  able  to 
got  on  board  a  vessel  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications, 
and  now  that  promised  to  bo  done  easiest  of  all. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  their 
sleep  should  be  sound. 

How  long  their  slumber  would  have  continued  is  hard 
to  say,  but  they  were  awoke  by  Ned  Cantle. 

He  shook  them  rather  roughly  by  tho  shoulders,  and 
then  he  said : 

"  I  am  off  now !  I  shall  not  be  long  away,  and  during 
my  absence,  pray  do  me  the  favour  of  remaining  where 
you  are.  Do  not  be  tempted  on  any  account  to  leave  tho 
cavern !" 

"We  promise  that  readily  enough,"  said  Blueskin. 
"We  will  wait  here  until  your  retura.  If  you  can 
arrange  for  the  vessel  which  your  friend  commands  to 
be  in  readiness  to  start  at  any  moment  between  midnight 
and  dawn  to-morrow  morning,  that  will  suit  us  excel- 
lently." 

"I  think  that  can  be  done.  However,  I  will  let  you 
know  when  I  return.  Is  there  any  further  commission 
for  me  to  execute  ?" 

u  No — none  that  I  am  aware  of." 
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"  Then  I  am  off,  and  you  may  expect  rae  to  re^"-Ti  as 
soon  as  ever  it  is  possible." 

"  All  right — farewell !" 

"  Farewell !"  said  Ned  Cantlo,  and  as  he  uttered  the 
■word,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  cavern. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  him  upon  his  expedition. 

He  was  absent  several  hours,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  time,  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppai-d  remained  in  the 
cavern,  anxious.ly  awaiting  his  return. 

They  occupied  themselves  in  still  further  an-anging 
their  plans  with  greater  exactness  than  they  had  been  able 
to  do  the  night  before. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  whole  of  their  conversation  on  this  occasion — it  will 
be  sufiScient  to  relate  their  adventures  when  they  set  out. 

At  length,  when  the  day  was  very  far  advanced,  Ned 
Cantle  made  his  appearance. 

A  glance  at  his  countenance  was  alone  sufficient  to  in- 
form our  friends  that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  enter- 
prise. 

"All  is  well!"  he  said,  anticipating  BluesMn's  question. 
"  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  arrangements  with  even 
greater  ease  than  I  had  anticipated." 

"  That  is  good  news !" 

"  It  had  been  agreed  upon  that  the  vessel  should  start 
at  dawn  to-mori'ow  morning,  and  if  it  is  necessary,  they 
can  easily  weigh  anchor  an  boiir  or  two  before  then." 

"  Good ! — and  what  more  ?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  I  have  engaged  a  boat,  and  I 
shall  be  seated  in  it  waiting  for  you  at  Puddle  Dock— 4o 
you  know  it  ?" 

"Quite  well!" 

"  It.  is  the  nearestpoint  on  the  river's  bank  to  Newgate, 
and  if  you  go  down  Warwick  Lane  and  keep  on  in  a  straight 
line,  you  will  come  to  it." 

"  All  right !     Was  there  anything  more  ?" 

"  Nothing,  except  that  the  closest  possible  search  is  beifig 
made  after  you.  The  officers  are  out  in  all  directiors, 
and  they  are  backed  up  by  Jonathan  Wild's  men." 

"I  quite  expected  that." 

"And,  moreover,  orders  have  been  issued  by  the  police 
authorities  that  no  vessel  should  leave  port  without  an 
examination  being  made;  or,  rather,  I  should  say  the 
commanders  have  been  ordered  not  to  take  anyone  on 
board  who  is  not  provided  with  a  certificate." 

"We  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  it,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  that  will  not  matter  I" 

"And  is  that  all  the  news  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  we  must  wait  patiently  until  night,  and  when 
night  comes  we  will  set  out." 

"Agreed!" 

Nothing  more  of  any  importance  took  place  until  Ned 
Cantle  gave  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  warning  that 
night  was  close  at  hand. 

They  then  set  to  work  to  get  themselves  in  readiness 
for  their  expedition ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  don«  this, 
it  was  time  to  start. 

All  three  set  out  together,  intending  to  separate  when 
they  got  near  their  destination. 

They  used  the  utmost  caution  in  their  progress. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  Ned  Cantle  was  allowed  to  take 
the  lead ;  but  when  London  was  reached,  Blueskin  took 
his  place,  because  he  believed  he  was  best  qualified  for  the 
task. 

They  reached  the  City  about  an  hour  before  midnight. 

This  was  full  early ;  and,  as  they  had  plenty  of  time  to 
spare,  it  was  proposed  by  Jack  Sheppard  that  they  sho\ild 
all  three  bend  their  steps  to  Puddle  Dock,  and  leave  Ned 
Cantle  there. 

His  object  for  doing  this  is  obvious  enough. 

They  would  then  know  just  where  the  boat  was 
situated,  and  be  able  to  jump  into  it  without  delay. 

A  wiser  proceeding  than  this  could  not  have  been 
decided  upon,  for  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  their 
flight  it  would  bo  an  immense  advantage  to  know  just 
■where  to  go. 

This  was  seen  at  once. 

Upon  reaching  the  point  he  had  named,  Ned  Cantle 
showed  them  the  boat. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "when  you  have  been  gone  an  hour,  I 
shall  take  my  seat  in  that  boat,  and  remain  there  with  the 
oars  in  my  hands,  in  readiness  to  push  off,  until  you 
come." 

'reed — agreed !" 


"  Farewell,  then,  for  a  short  time,  and  good  luck  go  ■\vith 
you !" 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  Jack  and  Blueskin  took 
their  departure,  and  directed  their  steps  in  a  straight  line 
towards  their  destination. 

Crossing  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill,  they  made  their  way 
up  Warwick  Lane  until  the  large  gateway  leading  into 
Newgate  Market  was  reached. 

Under  this  they  passed,  and  in  a  moment  were  lost  to 
view  in  the  obscurity  ■with  which  the  market  was  filled. 

Presently  they  paused,  and  Blueskin  said : 

•'I  have  been  thinking.  Jack,  that  we  shall  have  to 
abandon  the  course  of  action  which  we  had  decided 
upon.' ' 

"Why  so?" 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Jonathan  Wild,  now  that  he  is  aware 
that  wo  are  acquainted  with  the  door  leading  out  of  the 
passage  into  his  yard,  has  taken  good  care  to  secure  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  defy  all  our  attempts  to  force  it 
open." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  first  of  ;all,  try.  It  may  be  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  been  done." 

"  We  will  try." 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage  which  we  have  so 
often  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the  two  friends  had 
pa'ised,  and  now  they  hastened  along  it,  and  soon 
reached  the  door. 

As  Blueskin  had  anticipated,  it  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

Their  united  strength  just  enabled  them  to  shake  it 
slightly  in  its  frame,  but  that  was  all. 

But  this  was  more  than  Blueskin  had  dared  to  hope 
for. 

"All  right!"  he  said ;  "the  door  is  secured  on  the  other 
side,  but  only  by  ordinary  fastenings,  so  we  shall  be  able 
to  remove  them.  I  should  say,  from  the  feel  of  it,  that 
the  door  is  locked,  and  boUed  at  the  top  and  the  bottom." 

"But  how  are  we  to  open  it .'" 

"  I  shall  have  to  get  you  to  do  that." 

"How?" 

"  Come  here,  and  I  will  show  you.  You  must  get  on 
the  top  of  that  wall,  and  then  drop  down  on  the  other 
side." 

"All  right — I  understand !" 

"  I  will  help  you  up  on  to  the  top  of  this  stall,  and  then 
you  will  easily  be  able  to  get  on  to  the  wall." 

"  So  I  shall." 

One  of  the  butcher's  stalls  in  the  market  happened  to  be 
in  immediate  contiguity  to  the  wall  at  the  back  of  Wild's 
house,  and  by  the  means  Blueskin  had  mentioned  the  feat 
could  be  easily  performed. 

In  less  than  a  moment  Jack  Sheppard  was  on  the  roof 
of  the  stall. 

It  was  rather  a  slippery  roof,  composed  of  smooth  wood 
planking,  which  afforded  hold  to  neither  hand  nor  foot. 

He  slipped  alarmingly  once  or  twice,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  a  serious  fall,  but  each  time  he  succeeded  in 
saving  himself. 

The  highest  part  of  the  roof,  which  Jack  was  endea- 
vouring  to  gain,  reached  to  within  about  a  couple  of  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  wall. 

At  last  Jack  arrived  here. 

Seizing  firmly  the  top  of  the  wall,  he  drew  himself  up 
by  it. 

He  was  very  cautious,  though,  not  to  expose  too  much 
of  his  person  to  view  at  first,  for  fear  some  one  should  be 
in  the  yard  below. 

He  peeped  over,  therefore,  and  after  a  stealthy  glance  or 
two  assured  himself  that  the  coast  was  clear. 

Upon  this  he  raised  himself  still  higher. 

He  was  now  able  to  say  for  certain  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  yard,  so  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but 
descend  into  it. 

First  of  all  he  looked  up  at  the  thief-taker's  abode. 

The  ground  floor  was  plunged  in  darkness. 

From  one  or  two  of  tlio  upper  windows,  however,  thero 
came  faint  beams  of  light,  showing  that  there  was  some 
one  in  them. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  around,  and  after  one  more 
glance  into  the  yard  below.  Jack  commenced  his  descent. 

He  acted  very  wisely  in  taking  all  these  precautions. 

Should  they  be  discovered,  or  the  least  alarm  given,  the 
whole  of  their  scheme  would  be  ruined. 

The  reader  will  therefore  see  the  necessity  of  being 
careful  to  a  fault. 
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Jack  Slieppard  had  no  othor  means  of  reaching  the 
yard  below  than  lowering  himself  by  his  hands  until  he 
hung  at  the  full  length  of  his  arms,  and  then  droppiag  the 
distance. 

This  was  the  course,  then,  that  he  adopted. 

This  distance  to  drop  was  considerable,  and  the  yard 
was  paved  with  large  iJagstones,  which  would  not  be  very 
comfortable  things  to  alight  upon. 

Shutting  his  eyes,  Jack  let  go,  and  reached  the  ground 
with  great  force. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  lay  perfectly  still. 

At  first,  it  was  because  all  the  breath  waa  knocked  out 
of  his  body,  and  he  had  no  power  to  rise ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  recovered  his  senses  a  little,  he  lay  still  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  alarm  had  been  given. 

But  all  was  quiet,  so  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  door  in  the  wall  was  close  by,  and  upon  going  up 
to  it,  he  found  that  Blueskin's  conjecture  was  perfectly 
correct. 

The  door  was  locked  and  bolted. 

The  latter  fastenings  Jack  had  but  little  trouble  in  re- 
moving, although  they  were  very  rusty. 

He  forced  them  back- 

The  lock,  however,  was  not  to  jrield  so  easily. 

He  felt  about  for  the  key  at  first,  in  the  faint  hope  that 
he  would  be  able  to  find  it  sticking  in  the  keyhole ;  but  in 
this  expectation  we  need  hardly  say  he  was  disappointed. 

It  was  a  very  strong,  large  lock,  but  Jack  found  that  it 
was  screwed  on  to  the  door  on  the  side  on  which  he  then 
stood. 

This  at  once  suggested  means  for  removing  this  ob- 
stacle to  their  entrance. 

Jack  took  a  small  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  with  the 
point  of  the  large  blade  set  to  work  to  remove  the  screws 
by  which  the  box  of  the  lock  was  secured  to  the  door- 
post. 

This  was  a  tedious  and  difficult  operation,  and  he  broke 
the  blade  of  his  knife  more  than  once. 

Still  he  made  progress,  and  this  encouraged  him  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts. 

Blueskin  was  on  the  other  side  listening  attentively. 

Although  Jack  had  not  spoken  a  word,  he  could  tell 
quite  well  what  he  was  about. 

He  remained  quite  silent,  being  fearful  that  if  he  raised 
his  voice  he  should  give  the  alarm. 


CHAPTER  CCCOVII. 

JACK    SHEPPARD    AND    BLUESKIN    SUCCEED    AT    LAST    IN 
GAINING  ADMITTANCB  TO  JONATHAN   WILD'S  HOUSE. 

Jack  Sheppard  did  not  hurry  himself  in  what  he  was 
about. 

He  was  content  to  see  that  he  was  making  progress,  and 
so  worked  on  quietly  and  silently. 

He  well  enough  knew  that  there  was  no  hurry. 

It  was  just  about  midnight,  and  at  this  hour  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  find  all  the  inmates  of  Jonathan  Wild's 
house  at  rest. 

While  those  lights  remained  at  the  windows,  he  would 
not  dream  of  attempting  to  effect  an  entrance. 

And  this  made  him  more  deliberate  than  he  would  have 
been. 

It  was  all  for  the  best  that  Jack  Sheppard  cWted  thus. 

Succeeding  events  will  show  that  the  least  precipita- 
tion upon  his  part  would  have  ruined  all. 

At  last,  however,  the  box  of  the  lock  gave  way,  and  the 
door  was  opened. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time,"  said  Blueskin,  in  a 
whisper.     "  I  began  to  lose  all  patience." 

"  Hush !"  said  Jack,  in  a  still  lower  tone  of  voice.  "  Be 
silent !    Look  there !" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  windows  from  whence 
the  beams  of  light  issued. 

"All  right.  Jack ;  we  can  venture  to  speak  in  a  whisper." 

"  I  daresay  we  can ;  but  pray  be  cautious  !" 

"  I  will,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  Fii-st  of  all,  I  will 
close  the  door,  so  that  the  fact  of  its  being  open  shah  not 
attract  suspicion." 

Jack  consented,  and  Blueskin  shut  the  door. 

This  done,  he  placed  his  back  against  it. 

"  Oome  here,"  he  said  to  his  companion.  "  Stand  by 
my  side.  In  the  shadow  we  cannot  possibly  bo  per- 
ceived." 


Jack  saw  this  at  once,  and  hastened  to  place  himself  by 
bis  side. 

From  this  position,  they  were  able  to  gaze  up  at  the 
lighted  windows. 

For  some  time  they  were  silent,  and  then  Blueskin 
said: 

"  What  do  you  think  now.  Jack  ?  Which  will  be  the 
best  way  to  enter  the  house  ?" 

"  I  was  just  considering  the  point  when  you  spoke." 
"  Had  you  arrived  at  any  conclusion  ?" 
"No." 

"  Think,  then,  for  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  decide." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  first  of  all  I  want  to  know  some- 
thing from  you." 
"What  is  it?" 

"  Have  you  decided  what  shall  be  our  first  proceeding 
when  we  enter  ?" 
"  Yes." 
"  What  ?" 

"  I  will  take  you  to  those  secret  places  with  whose 
position  I  am  acquainted,  and  where  Jonathan  Wild  used 
to  secrete    a   portion    of   his  enormous    and    ill-gotten 
wealth." 
"Good!" 

"We  will  stow  about  our  persons  as  much  as  ever  we 
can,  choosing  all  the  most  valuable  articles  we  can  find." 

"  Good  again !  But  this  part  of  our  enterprise  will  re- 
quire to  be  conducted  with  very  great  secresy  and  cau- 
tion." 

"Of  course  it  will !    We  must  be  careful  in  the  extreme 
not  to  give  an  alarm,  for  when  we  enter  we  shall  have 
several  hours'  work  to  perform." 
"  We  shall  unquestionably." 

"The  point  is,  in  which  way  are  we  to  make  an  en- 
trance ?" 

"We  shall  liave  time  to  decide.  In  the  first  place, 
whereabouts  in  the  house  are  those  secret  hiding-places 
you  spoke  of  as  containing  the  valuables  ?" 

"  In  various  places.  The  most  I  should  think  in  the 
office.  You  know  the  place  where  Wild  used  to  sit  at  his 
desk  ?" 

"  A  little  room  on  the  ground  floor,  with  a  door  opening 
into  it  <c<at  of  the  hall  ?" 
"  The  same." 

"  Is  there  any  other  means  of  gaining  admission  to  it  ?" 
"No." 

"  Then  it's  awkward." 

"  Very  awkward,  because  of  the  two  men  on  guard  in 
the  hall." 

"  I  should  think,  however,  from  what  you  have  just  said, 
that  th©  best  means  of  gaining  admission  would  be  by 
raising  the  flag-stone  and  descending  into  the  dungeons." 
"  So  do  I.  We  will  try,  at  any  rate,  and  when  we  have 
accomplished  so  much  it  will  be  time  to  decide  upon  the 
rest,  for  we  cannot  possibly  tell  what  may  occur." 

"  True ;  but  look,  out  goes  that  light !  That's  a  good 
sign,  and — ah  !  there  goes  the  other !" 

It  was  as  Jack  had  said,  and  now  the  back  of  Wild's 
house  was  perfectly  dark. 

They  waited  a  little  while  after  this  in  silence,  and  then 
they  ventured  to  commence  operations. 

Gliding  stealthily  across  the  yard,  they  paused  as  nearly 
as  they  could  upon  the  spot  where  they  believed  the  trap- 
door was  situated. 

With  the  position  of  this  trap-door  the  reader  will  be 
perfectly  familiar. 

A  very  brief  search  indeed  sufficed  to  show  them  the 
iron  ring  by  which  the  flag-stone  covering  the  steps  could 

Blueskin  seized  it  with  both  hands  and  endeavoured  to 
raise  it. 

But  it  remained  immovable. 

Blueskin  exerted  his  utmost  strengtii. 

But  in  vain. 

He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  raise  a  mountam. 

"  It's  a  case  wil-,h  that,  at  any  rate,"  ho  said,  as  he  raised 
himself  to  an  upright  postm-e.  "Jonathan  has  taken 
good  care  to  make  the  stone  secure  from  the  inner  side. 
Doubtless  he  anticipated  that  we  should  attempt  to  make 
an  entrance  into  his  house  by  means  of  it." 

"  You  are  right,  Blueskin.  We  ought  to  have  known 
that  at  once.  He  has  fastened  the  trap-door  evideni.ly, 
and  you  may  depend  he  has  done  so  in  such  a  aianner  m 
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to  make  it  an  impossibility  for  anyone  to  raise  it  from 
this  side." 

"  Yes,  yes !  We  must  at  once  abandon  all  hope  of 
gaining  admittance  by  this  route." 

"  We  must  indeed.     But  what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"Hush!  do  not  speak  so  loud.  Oome  back  to  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  again,  and  let  us  consider." 

Jack  obeyed. 

"I  fear  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of  entering  the 
•fflce,"  he  said. 

"So  do  I." 

"  In  what  other  part  of  the  house  did  you  say  these 
secret  hiding-places  wei'e  to  be  foimd  ?" 

"  In  that  front  room  on  the  first  floor  where  you  had 
your  first  interview  with  Jonathan  Wild." 

"I  know  it.  That  will  do,  I  think.  There  is  no  one 
posted  there  to  interfere  with  us,  is  there  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of," 

"  Let  us  try  that,  then," 

"  But  how  shall  we  enter  ?" 

"Do  you  see  that  out-building  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  W9  could  gat  on  to  the  ro<)4  of  that,  could  we 
not  ?" 

■'Certair'y." 

"And  d>at;s  not  that  window  Jost  above  open  on  to  the 
iirst-flsor  lauding?" 

"  It  does," 

"  Then  we  will  get  through  that," 

"  You  will  have  to  be  very  careful.  The  least  noise  in 
that  quarter  would  bo  plainly  audible  from  the  hall 
below." 

"  We  must  be  careful.  But  can  you  see  any  better  way 
of  effecting  an  entrance  ?" 

"  No — none." 

"  That  is  sufficient,  then.  Come,  and  if  you  will  assist 
me  I  will  go  first." 

"Nay,  let  me.  I  am  the  heaviest,  and  shall  be  better 
able  to  assist  you  than  you  would  be  able  to  assist  me." 

"  True ;  and  now  let  us  be  as  silent  m  possible,  for 
there  is  really  great  danger  from  being  overheard.  Do 
not  even  speak,  without  you  are  really  compeUod  to  do 
so." 

"  Agreed," 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  not  another  word 
was  uttered,  and  Jack  Sheppard  immediately  assisted  his 
comrade  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  out-building  of  whieh 
he  had  spoken. 

This  was  by  no  means  difficult. 

Having  obtained  a  secure  footing  on  the  roof,  Blueskin 
assisted  Jack  to  follow  him. 

The  latter  being  light  and  agile  easily  gained  the 
roof. 

Both  now  crouched  down  and  commenced  crawling 
towards  the  window. 

Without  any  accident  they  reached  it. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  an  expert  at  making  a  surreptitious 
entrance  into  any  place,  and  so  he  tried  his  hand  upon  the 
window  on  the  present  occasion. 

«  was  a  very  ticklish  operation. 

If  he  was  so  clumsy  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  the 
slightest  soimd,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  their 
scheme. 

The  mere  fact  of  this  was  sufficient  to  make  anyone 
nervous,  but  Jack  never  trembled  in  the  least — his  hand 
was  as  steady  as  a  rock. 

He  had  no  other  tool  than  the  knife  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  which  he  had  seriously  injured  in  attempt- 
ing to  unscrew  the  box  of  the  lock  from  the  door. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  he  succeeded  in  removing  the 
fastening, 

A  slight  snap  announced  the  result. 

The  sound  struck  through  Jack's  heart  like  a  bullet. 

The  window  creaked  open  a  little  way. 

Jack  Sheppard  applied  his  ear  to  tha  crevice  in  a 
moment,  and  listened  intently, 

"  Eh  !"  he  heard  a  voice  say,  "  What  was  that  ?" 

Jack  felt  greatly  inclined  to  reply  : 

"  Nothing !" 

But  the  conviction  that  this  would  not  answer  his  par- 
po;i^  came  strongly  over  him,  and  he  did  the  only  thiug 
that  lay  in  his  power,  and  that  was  to  remain  silent. 

He  felt  he  could  do  no  more  than  allow  oyenta  to  take 
their  course. 


"  What  was  that  ?"  said  the  same  voice  again ;  "  I  am 
sure  I  heard  something !" 

"  Did  you  ?"  said  the  same  Toice.     "  What  was  it  like  ?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know,  for  at  the  moment  I  really 
do  think  I  had  just  dropped  off  to  sleep,  but  something 
woke  me !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  know !" 

"  Listen,  then !     Can  you  hear  anything  ?" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Jack  heard  one  of  the 
voices  say : 

"  I  can't  hear  anything !" 

"You  may  depend  it's  all  right,  then !  It  was  your 
fancy  I" 

"  Perhaps  it  was,  but  I  shall  keep  my  ears  open !" 

These  voices  came  from  the  two  men  on  guard  in  the 
hall  below,  and  the  reason  Jack  hoard  so  distinctly  all 
that  they  said  to  each  other  was,  because  the  men  had  to 
raise  their  voices  to  mak«  themselves  heard— one  being 
seated  near  the  front  door,  and  the  other  near  the  iron 
grating  that  eovered  the  entrance  to  the  cells. 

Jack  waited  several  moments,  but  all  was  stUI. 

The  man  below  who  had  been  awoke  by  the  snap  of  the 
window  was  doubtless  listening  with  all  his  ears. 

This  was  very  unfortunate  for  Blueskin  and  Jack. 

They  could  scarcely  hope  to  open  the  window  and  get 
through  it  without  malang  some  slight  sound  whieh 
would  now  arouse  the  man's  suspicions,  but  whick  had  he 
not  been  on  the  alert  would  have  escaped  notice. 

Under  these  circumstances  they  had  no  resource  but  to 
wait,  tnough  they  were  in  a  very  inconvenient,  dangerous 
place. 

Some  time  passed,  and  all  continuing  to  remain  silent 
in  the  hall  below.  Jack,  by  a  sign,  signified  to  Blueskin 
his  intention  of  making  an  entrance. 

Blueskin  assented. 

With  great  care  and  noiselessness  Jack  openeu  the 
window. 

In  doing  this  he  felt  certain  he  had  raised  no  alarm, 
and  cheered  and  encouraged  with  this  success,  he  gradu- 
ally passed  his  body  through  the  casement. 

At  last  he  stood  in  safety  upon  the  landing. 

It  was  now  Blueskin's  turn,  and  Jack  trembled,  for  ho 
could  scarcely  hope  that  his  comrade  would  be  able  to 
achieve  the  feat  with  the  same  amount  of  dexterity  as  he 
had. 

Blueskin  was  rather  bulky  in  the  body,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  was  clumsy  in  his  movements. 


CHAPTEB  CGCOVIIL 

BLUESKIN   DISCOVERS   TO  JACK  SHEPPARD  THREE    OF 
JONATHAN  ■SVILD'S  SEGRET  HOARDS  OF  AVEALTH. 

Blueskin,  however,  on  this  occasion  was  not  so  clumsy 
as  might  have  been  expected,  and  be  got  through  the 
window  very  silently  indeed. 

Jack  Sheppard  now  fell  into  the  rear,  and  allowed 
Blueskin  to  take  the  lead,  because  the  latter  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  thief-taker's  abode. 

Like  two  ghosts  they  glided  across  the  landing,  and 
in  less  than  a  moment  they  paused  before  the  door  of 
that  room  in  which  Jonathan  Wild  had  so  often  sat  and 
concocted  his  diabolical  plans. 

How  strange  it  seemed  for  those  two  men  to  be  stand- 
ing on  such  a  threshold ! 

Who  would  have  believed  that  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Blueskin,  after  all  their  nan-ow  escapes,  and  with  the 
officei's  of  justice  making  close  search  after  them — who 
would  have  believed  that  they  would  have  had  the  teme- 
rity to  return  to  London — to  come  back  to  Newgate — to 
break  into  the  house  of  Jonathan  Wild,  the  thief-taker, 
situated  as  it  was  next  door  to  tho  very  prison  ? 

And  yet  there  they  wore,  as  calm,  and  cool,  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  they  possibly  could  be. 

The  interior  of  Jonathan  Wild's  house  was  very  silent 
now,  aud  tho  slight  noise  which  was  produced  by  Blue- 
skin turning  the  handle  of  the  door  sounded  with  alarai- 
ing  loudness. 

He  pushed  the  door  open  quickly,  being  well  aware  that 
such  was  the  most  noiseless  method,  as  many  hinges  will 
creak  when  movod  slowly. 

The  door  opened  silently,  and  Blueskin  crossed  tha 
threshold. 
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Jack  followed  close  behind  him;  and  then,  with  tlio 
g:rGatest  coaceivabl®  oare,  they  closed  the  door  behiad 
them. 

So  far,  then,  they  had  succeeded  la  their  enterprise 
quite  as  well  as  they  could  possibly  have  hoped  for  or 
expected.  .'- 

Their  next  proce&v^ng  was  to  obtain  a  light.     ^ 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  this. 

Blueskin  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  dark-lantern  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Ned 
Cantle. 

Jack  had  the  means  of  procuring  a  light,  and  the  lantern 
was  quickly  ignited. 

With  a  ctiriosity  which  he  did  net  attempt  to  repress, 
Jack  Sheppard  looked  about  him. 

He  had  not  paid  »  sufficient  number  of  visits  to  that 
room  for  its  interior  to  be  familiar  to  him. 

But  Blueskin  had  seen  it  hundreds  of  times,  and  he  said, 
in  the  faintest  of  whispers : 

"  Oome,  Jack,  we  will  get  this  part  of  our  business  over 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  We  have  yet  much  more  to  do, 
and  we  have  already  consumed  more  time  than  I  had 
reckoned  for !" 

"All  right!  I  wonder  what  Jonathan  is  doing  just 
now?" 

"  Lying  in  bed,  I  daresay !  He  may  boast  about  being 
made  of  iron,  and  all  that,  but  he  won't  recover  from  the 
wound  I  gave  him  in  a  hurry !  It  was  as  near  fatal  as 
could  be !" 

"  Wliat  made  you  attempt  his  life  ?" 

"  I  don't  know !  I  felt  a  sudden  impulse  which  I  could 
not  resist.  He  had  taunted  and  aggravated  me  beyond 
endurance,  and  the  means  of  having  my  revenge  upon 
him  happening  to  be  within  my  reach,  I  availed  myself  of 
them." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  believe  me,  I  am  glad  you  did  not 
succeed — I  should  have  been  disappointed  for  life  if  the 
rascal  had  come  to  any  other  death  than  that  of  the  hang- 
man's rope  at  Tyburn !" 

"  Don't  get  on  to  that  subject  now,  we  have  no  time  to  j 
discuss  it!    Just  hold  the  lantern  for  a  moment,  and  I 
will  show  you  one  of  Jonathan's  hiding-places  for  his 
treasures !" 

Jack  Sheppard  took  the  light,  as  requested,  and  then 
Blueskin,  somewhat  to  his  companion's  surprise,  placed 
two  of  the  chairs  that  were  in  the  room  just  in  front  ol 
the  fireplace. 

"  Now,  Jack,"  he  said,  "  get  on  to  that  chair,  and  I  will 
get  on  to  this  !" 

Full  of  curiosity  and  wonder.  Jack  obeyed. 

"  Hold  the  lantern  so  that  the  light  falls  on  that  pic- 
ture," continued  Blueskin,  "  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to 
see  what  I  am  about!" 

The  picture  alluded  to  was  rather  a  large  one,  in  a 
massive  frame,  and  which  hung  just  over  the  mantel- 
piece. 

What  the  subject  was  they  did  not  trouble  to  look. 

Jack  just  saw  that  there  were  several  human  figures 
and  a  good  deal  of  bright  colour,  and  that  was  all. 

His  attention  was  entirely  occupied  by  his  comrades 
proceedings. 

Blueskin  took  hold  of  the  bottom  portion  of  the  frame 
and  endeavoured  to  lift  it  off  the  hook. 

After  one  or  two  efforts  he  succeeded,  and  placed  the 
picture  on  the  floor. 

The  wall  now  presented  quite  an  ordinary  appear- 
ance. 

Blueskin  stepped  on  to  the  chair  again,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  that  part  of  the  wall  which  the  pictm-e  had 
covered. 

He  was  feeling  for  some  projection. 

"  Here  you  are !"  he  said,  suddenly ;  and  then,  some- 
what to  Jack's  surprise,  a  little  door  in  the  wall  flew  open, 
disclosing  a  dark-looking  place  beyond. 

This  secret  door  appeared  to  open  into  the  chimney. 

Blueskin  thrust  his  hand  and  arm  through  the  opening 
and  felt  about  for  some  moments. 

Then  he  withdrew  his  hand,  and  Jack  saw  that  he  held 
a  small  wooden  box,  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  the 
secret  door  through  which  it  had  to  pass. 

"  Here  you  ai'e.  Jack !"  said  Blueskin.  "  Get  down,  and 
wo  will  open  this  box,  see  what  it  contains,  and  pocket  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  its  contents  !" 

The  box  waa  pluoed  on  the  table,  and  the  Hi  was  forced 


open,  but  not  until  after  several  trials  had  been  made 
with  the  knife  which  had  already  been  so  useful. 

When  the  lid  was  raised,  a  very  pretty  sight  presented 
itself. 

The  box  was  small,  but  it  a-ppeared  to  be  filled  with 
precious  stones  of  all  sizes  and  colours. 

They  were  unset,  having  evidently  boon  torn  from  their 
settings  to  prevent  idontificatioa,  for  to  seve-ral  of  tli  m 
small  shreds  of  gold  were  stiU  clinging. 

"  There  is  a  few  guineas'  worth  here,  Jack !"  said 
Blueskin.  "  We  won't  encumber  ourselves  with  the  box, 
though !  Turn  them  out  on  the  table,  and  divide  them 
into  two  poi-tions.  Tou  fill  your  pockets  with  one,  and 
I  will  fill  mine  with  the  other !" 

This  was  done  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  stones  were  small,  and  did  not  occupy  much 
room. 

When  they  were  all  stowed  away.  Jack  said : 

"  Now,  Blueskin,  show  us  another  box  like  the  last, 
and  then  we  shall  do,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned !" 

"You  are  right!  But  I  have  taken  yoa  to  the  be  f.  place 
first.  If  we  were  in  the  office,  now,  it  would  be  a  d.  Jerent 
matter !" 

"I  think  we  had  better  abar.don  that  idaa  altogether. 
It  is  too  great  a  risk,  and  in  attempting  to  get  there  we 
may  ruin  eiir  plan  altogether  I" 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  too  !" 

"  Depend  upon  it,  Blueskin,  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
will  be  to  show  mejwhat  other  hiding-places  you  know  of, 
and  we  will  make  the  best  of  them !" 

"  Very  well.  Jonathan  had  a  fancy  for  hiding  his 
wealth  in  various  places,  and  there  are  several  more  in 
this  room.    Come  here,  and  I  will  show  you  another." 

Blueskin  led  the  way  to  one  of  the  windows. 

In  former  times  it  was  customary  to  build  windows  in  a 
kind  of  recess,  and  at  a  convenient  height  there  was  what 
is  still  called  a  window-seat. 

They  were  generally  made  so  that  they  formed  a  kind 
of  box,  in  which  different  articles  could  be  kept. 

This  one  was  so  provided,  and  Blueskin  raised  the  Ud- 

A  quantity  of  articles  of  clothing  was  disclosed. 

These  were  tossed  aside  until  the  box  was  empty. 

There  were  coats  and  caps,  and  wigs,  and  false  whiskers 
and  mustaches — everything  in  fact  that  was  necessary  to 
form  a  disguise. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  disclosed,  Blueskin 
pressed  upon  one  corner  of  it. 

The  opposite  corner  immediately  rose,  thus  showing  it 
to  be  a  false  bottom  merely. 

It  was  a  loose  piece  of  wood,  which,  however,  fitted  it 
closely  enough  to  prevent  any  suspicion. 

Blueskin  took  it  out,  and  then  told  his  companion  to 
direct  the  broad  beam  of  light  which  came  from  the  lan- 
tern into  the  recess  which  it  disclosed. 

A  number  of  bags,  tied  up  closely,  was  revealed. 

"Do  those  contain  gold  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  scarcely  know  what  they  con- 
tain, except  that  it  is  something  valuable.  Here,  take 
them,  and  put  them  on  the  table.  We  will  soon  find  out 
what  is  inside." 

Jack  took  the  bags  and  placed  them  on  the  table. 

They  were  seven  in  number,  and  very  weighty. 

With  considerable  eagerness  one  was  unties  and  its 
contents  poured  out  upon  the  table. 

They  were  small  masses  of  gold  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes. 

"  These,"  said  Blueskin,  glancing  at  them,  "  are  most 
likely  the  settings  of  the  stones  we  have  pocke-ted.  The 
fine  gold  work,  you  see,  has  been  rudely  beaten  up  into 
lumps,  so  as  to  defy  detection !" 

"  Then  these  seven  bags  represent  a  considerable  sum 
of  money?" 

"  They  do!  We  will  take  them!  In  Holland  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  turning  them  into  coin!  You  take 
half  and  fill  your  pockets,  and  I  will  do  the  same !" 

Jack  Sheppard  obeyed. 

He  was,  of  course,  highly  delighted  with  this  very  sue* 
cessful  result  of  their  expedition. 

The  operation  of  transferring  the  golden  contents  of 
the  bags  to  their  pockets  did  not  occupy  much  time ;  and 
when  they  had  done.  Jack  said : 

"  We  oen  still  carry  a  little  more.  If  you  can  show  us 
another  seraret  hoard,  we  shall  do  very  well !" 

"  Wo  shall ;   for  I  can  assure  you  what  we  have  already 
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got  would  fetch  a  great  deal  of  moaey — more,  perhaps, 
than  you  imagine!" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it !" 

"In  fact.,  there  is  no  place  wliere  such  things  cnu  be 
disposed  of  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  Holland  ;  and  that 
is  where  we  are  bound  for,  you  know !" 

"  Yes,  exactly !" 

"  Well,  come  here !  I  know  of  one  more  hiding-jjuioe 
in  this  room,  and  only  one  !" 

"  What  does  it  contain  ?" 

"  Gold  coin,  I  think.  In  fact,  it  is  the  place  where 
Jonathan  keeps  whatever  ready  money  he  may  happen  to 
have  in  the  house." 

"  Glorious !" 

"Show  the  light  here!  The  hiding-place  is  in  the 
panelling  of  this  wainscot." 

Blueskin  went  to  one  portion  of  the  room,  and,  by  tho 
aid  of  the  light,  examined  tho  wainscot  narrowly. 

"  Here  it  is !"  he  said.     "  Here  is  the  spring !" 

He  pressed  upon  it  as  he  spoke. 

This  room — like  nearly  all  the  rooms  in  Wild's  house — 
was  fitted  with  a  wainscot  which  reached  about  half-way 
up  the  walls,  and  which  was  wi-ought  so  aa  to  represent 
panels  stirrounded  with  massive  frames. 


CHAPTER  CCCCIX. 

BLUESKIN  SETS  FIRE  TO  JONATHAN  WILD's  HOUSE,  AND 
EVENTS  BEGIN  ^O  ASSUME  A  VERT  COMPLICATED  AP- 
rEARANCE. 

When  Blueskin  pressed  the  spring,  the  centre  of  one  of 
these  panels  slid  slowly  downward,  revealing  a  small 
chamber,  in  appearance  not  iinlike  the  interior  of  a 
modern  ii-on  safe,  for  it  was  fitted  with  pai-titions  and 
drawers. 

One  of  these  drawers  Blueskin  pulled  out  and  handed 
to  his  comrade. 

It  was  fiUed  with  guineas. 

Jack  placed  it  on  the  table  and  returned  for  more. 

There  were  four  di-awers,  each  of  them  filled  with  loose 
gold. 

In  the  partitions  were  several  boolcs  and  other  papers. 

These  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  with,  but  emptied 
tho  drawers  on  the  table,  and  filled  their  pockets  with  the 
guineas. 

They  were  now  pretty  well  loaded. 

They  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  carried  away 
any  more  than  they  had  already  got  without  feeling  great 
inconvenience. 

"I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  we  have  accomplished 
another  portion  of  our  enterprise !" 

"I  think  so  too,  and  we  have  not  been  long  about  it 
either!" 

"About  an  hour,  I  should  think." 

"  Not  more." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  we  have  a  good  two  hours  before 
us;  and  what  we  have  to  do  will  not,  I  should  think, 
occupy  us  moi'e  than  half  that  length  of  time !" 

"  I  should  think  so  too !  You  reckon  the  time,  then, 
to  be  two  o'clock  ?" 

"  I  do !" 

"  I  wish  we  knew  for  certain.    Hush !    What  is  that  ?" 

"  St.  Sepulchre's  clock !" 

"  Listen,  then,  and  we  shall  know  the  time !" 

Jack  and  Blueskin  assumed  listening  attitudes 

The  clock  struck  twice. 

"I  was  near  the  mark!  Now,  then,  what  oball  we  do 
next?" 

"  Fire  the  house !" 

"  Before  we  rescue  Edgworth  Bess  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly  !  We  shall  have  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  her,  and  by  that  time  the  flames  will 
have  taken  firm  hold,  and  amid  the  smoke  and  confusion 
we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  off !" 

"  All  right !     Where  shall  you  lay  the  fire  ?" 

"In  as  many  places  as  we  can,  and  then  there  will  be 
less  fear  of  its  being  extinguished." 

"You  must  take  care  not  to  have  the  flames  spread  too 
rapidly,  or  we  shaU  be  destroyed  as  well." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  ;  we  shall  have  plenty  of  tame.  Don't 
waste  any  more  time  in  talking,  but  come  and  help  me." 

To  this  Jack  consented. 

Blueskiu  gathered  together  all  the  combustible  articles 


he  could  find  in  the  room,  and  divided  them  into  four 
portions. 

He  put  one  in  each  corner  of  the  room  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  as  it  burned  up,  it  would  set  fire  to  the  wain- 
scoting. 

When  this  fairly  caught  the  blaze,  the  fire  would  gain 
ground  rapidly. 

Having  arranged  these  heaps  in  a  manner  that  displayed 
a  great  deal  of  skUl,  Blueskin  set  fire  to  them  one  after 
the  other. 

They  blazed  up  quickly. 

This  done,  they  left  the  room  hastily,  and  closed  the 
door. 

The  most  perDous  and  difficult  portion  of  their  enter- 
prise still  lay  before  them. 

They  had  to  find  the  room  in  which  Edgworth  Bess  was 
concealed,  and  to  escape  with  her. 

And,  after  all,  they  had  no  conclusive  evidence  to  show 
that  Edgworth  Bess  was  really  an  inmate  of  that  house. 

We  happen  to  know  that  they  were  perfectly  correct  in 
their  supposition. 

But  even  had  they  been  certain  upon  this  point,  it  would 
have  been  no  easy  matter  for  them  to  have  decided  in 
which  room  she  was  to  be  found. 

Any  mistake  upon  this  point  would  be  fatal. 

One  thing  in  their  favour  was  the  fact  of  Bluesldu 
being  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
house  as  he  was. 

Thus  he  was  able  to  say  with  precision  that  she  was  not 
in  any  room  on  the  first  floor,  because  those  apartments 
were  otherwise  occupied. 

He  motioned  to  Jack  to  follow  him  up  the  staircase  that 
led  up  to  the  second  story  of  the  house. 

They  reached  the  top  and  stood  upon  the  landing  with- 
out having  given  the  least  alarm. 

Blueskin  put  his  finger  to  his  lips  in  token  to  Jack  to 
remain  silent. 

That  was  the  floor  upon  which  Jonathan  Wild's  bed- 
room was  situated. 

Without  a  woM  he  crossed  the  landing,  and  ascended 
the  next  flight  of  stairs. 

He  was  closely  followed  by  Jack. 

"  That  danger's  over,"  he  said.  "  You  may  speak  in  a 
whisper  now." 

"  Which  is  the  door  ?"  said  Jack. 

"Wait  a  moment!"  replied  Blueskin.  "Let  me  con- 
sider !    You  see  that  door  yonder  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  That  leads  into  the  room  in  which  I  was  confined." 

"  Then  she  is  not  Hkely  to  be  there." 

"  No ;  for,  if  you  remember,  I  removed  several  of  the 
iron  bars  that  were  placed  before  the  windows." 

Jack  nodded. 

"  She  must  be  in  the  next  room." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do.  In  fact,  1  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  well  could  be  of 
anything  about  which  I  had  not  positive  knowledge." 

"  Let  us  try,  then." 

"We  cannot  do  better ;  I  feel  sure  that  is  the  room," 

Blueskin  was  so  lucky  as  to  be  quite  right. 

The  room  in  which  he  himself  had  some  time  previously 
been  confined  was  the  one  in  which  Wild  junior  had 
taken  up  his  qua-rters  for  a  time. 

The  door  Blu3skin  paused  at  was  the  next  room  to  it, 
and  this,  as  we  know,  led  into  the  room  in  which  Edgworth 
Bess  was  confined. 

Although  he  had  said  he  was  so  sure,  Blueskin  felt  very 
uncomfortable  when  he  tapped  lightly  upon  the  panel  of 
the  door. 

What  if  he  was  mist-aken  ? 

But  it  was  done  now. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  this  summons  for  admission;  but 
as  he  listened,  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  sound  of 
whispering  voices. 

He  thought  at  first  he  was  mistaken  in  what  he  had 
heard. 

But  no !     The  whispering  was  continued. 

Blueskin  drew  back  in  alarm. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Jack  anxiously,  for  he 
was  too  far  o£f  to  hear  the  whispering  sound. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  mistake!" 

"The  devil!" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  I  I  can  hear  some  one  in- 
sids  whispering !" 
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"  Whispering  ?" 
"  Yes." 

should  do  80         ^'  ^^"""^^  ^^  ^°"^'*  "^o*  tell  why  it 

BlSn^PTr"^  ."Pc?'*  th«  threshold. 

ft  ";?S;orge'w^''^PP^'-^  ^'^^-'^^^  ^^  i-tantly. 

^^;'mat    .    thatP    Vhat    is  i,    I    say?       Speak  at 
oo?e'!iwrtSe"'^'^''   '^^  they  felt  that  their  dis- 

We1s?I°pef  noUcr^'"'  '^*^  '^^  "^"^^^^  *W  would 
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As  George  Wild  stepped  out  onto  thelnn-lln-  ho.vever 
his^position  on  the  threshold  was  occupied  ^yanothT; 

„ti^ror°°  ''''  ''f  '^''^  "^'"^  "^'^  •''^•^^'^^   comer  was  Jack 
uttered  a  cry  and  sprang  forward  ' 

thrLhoW.^'^^'^"'  ^'''  ''^'°  ^^^^  ''^PP^^^^'i  "P^"^  tho 
She  echoed  the  cry  to  which  Jack  Sheppn-rd  had  given 

utterance,  «ind  sprang  forward  to  him.  ^ 

sw?rT^^  """"'^  *  •'^''■'^^^  ^^'^^^^^  ''^^  ^rew  his 

Blueskin  did  the  like. 

^^EdgwoTth  Bess  clung  to  Jack's  arm  with  passionate  tiglit- 

But  he  put  her  on  one  side,  and  he  too  drew  his  sword. 
annnrLt?  ^^  }  ^""^-"^^^  ^'^^-''^'"^  ^'^  explanation  of  the 
\V?id l^.nf.r'K^"'*'"-  ^'f'='^'"«t=^^ce  of  Edgworth  Bess  and 
Wild  junior  being  in  the  room  together. 
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In  pursuauce  of  tbiit  plan  of  action  npon  whicli  ho  liatl 
decided,  Wild  junior  bad  paid  hor  one  of  those  stealthy 
nocturnal  visits,  his  object  being  to  still  fiu'ther  delude 
and  impose  upon  her. 

How  far  ho  -would  have  succeeded  we  cannot  say. 

The  progress  he  had  already  made  was  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  him. 

Edgworth  Bess,  doubtful  at  first,  had  at  last  learned 
to  put  trust  in  him. 

When  B-lueskiu  tapped  at  the  door,  Edgworth  Bess  was 
urging  upon  her  false  friend  the  desirability  of  embracing 
their  present  opportunity  of  leaving  the  house. 

But  Wild  junior,  whose  plans  were  not  yet  ripe,  com- 
bated her  ai-guments  in  the  best  way  ho  could,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  remain,  at  any  rate,  a  day  or  two  longer. 

The  faint  tapping  nt  the  door  had  discomposed  both  of 
them. 

Wild  junior  knew  not  what  to  think  of  it,  and  for  pro- 
bably the  fii'st  tinie  in  his  life  hesitated  what  he  should 
do.  ^ 

He  whispered  to  Edgworth  Bess  and  told  her  there  was 
danger. 

Tiien  he  fancied  he  must  have  been  deceived  by  some 
slight  accidental  noise,  and  so  he  flung  open  the  door  in 
the  manner  we  have  recorded. 

Being  under  this  impression,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  retired  into  the  room  again  without  having 
perceived  our  friends,  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect  which 
the  appearance  of  Edgworth  Bess  produced. 

Wild  junior  had  his  failings,  but  cowardice  was  not  one 
of  them. 

Although  he  was  singly  opposed  to  two  men,  who  he 
well  loiew  were  about  the  ;most  desperate  characters  that 
ever  existed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them. 

Their  blades  rang  together  with  a  clashing  sound. 

Jack  Sheppard  fought  at  a  disadvantage. 

Edgworth  Bess  clung  tightly  to  him,  and  prevented 
him  from  moving  with  freedom. 

And  not  only  that,  but  he  was  terribly  alarmed  for  fear 
she  should  receive  some  injury. 

The  din  made  was  truly  terrific. 

The  whole  of  Jonathan  Wild's  household  would  quickly 
be  aroused,  and  our  friends  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossibk,  to  escape. 

Moreover,  there  were  palpable  signs  that  the  fire  had 
already  made  alarming  progress. 

Up  the  staircase,  as  up  some  huge  chimney,  there  came 
dense  volumes  of  curling  smoke. 

The  ah-,  too,  that  was  around  them  grew  rapidly  hot. 

Through  the  crevices  in  the  flooring  the  smoke  camo 
and  the  heat  too. 

The  fire  had,  indeed,  made  much  more  rapid  progress 
than  Blueskin  had  calculated  upon. 

The  materials  he  had  accumulated  were  of  a  very  com- 
bustible chai'acter,  and  they  had  given  out  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flame. 

This  had  seized  upon  the  wainscot,  which  being;  old 
was  exceedingly  dry,  and  it  burned  like  so  much  tiuder. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  they  had  left  that  room 
on  the  first  floor  the  interior  was  just  like  a  raging  I'ur- 
uacc. 

Of  course  the  flames  spread  to  the  adjoining  chambers ; 
and  now,  while  the  terrific  combat  between  Wild  junior 
and  his  two  assailants  was  taking  place  on  the  landing,  the 
fire  continued  to  spread  and  to  take  a  firmer  hold  upon 
the  building. 

Still  the  swords  clashed  fm-iously. 

Wild  junior  bawled  out  at  tho  top  of  his  voice  for 
assistance. 

But  no  one  appeared  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his 
cries. 

A  confused  roar  of  many  voices  came  faintly  upon  his 
wir,  and  that  was  all. 

And  still  the  smoke  continued  to  pour  up  the  staircase 
in  ever-increasing  quantities. 


CHAPTER  CCCOX. 

PERILS  AND  DiUs'GEUS  THICKEN  ABOUT  THE  PUGITIVKS 
IN  Tllli  THIEF-TAKEk's  ABODE. 

Had  Wild  junior  happened  to  have  been  possessed  of  fire- 
arms, he  would  certainly  have  inflicted  some  severe  injui-y 
upon  his  assailants ;  but  he  had  nothing  but  his  sword, 
aad  with  this  be  luid  about  him  with  right  good  will. 


He  was  perfect  master  of  the  use  of  his  weapon,  and 
his  attack  was  characterised  by  great  impetuosity,  so 
that  our  friends  were  fully  occupied  in  warding  off  his 
blows. 

Jack  had  pistols  in  his  pockets ;  but  he  could  not  get 
at  to  use  them. 

Blueskin,  too,  was  similarly  provided,  and  with  his  left 
hand  he  felt  in  his  pockets  for  one,  and  cocked  it. 

This,  however,  wns  not  done  in  a  moment. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  do  while  his  right  arm  was  so 
fully  occupied  as  it  was,  and  while  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  of  his  attention  should  bo  directed  elsewhere. 

At  last,  however,  the  pistol  wivs  cocked,  and  he  rapidly 
brought  the  weapon  to  a  level,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

A  blinding  flash  and  a  loud  report  instantly  followed. 

The  disc-harge  of  the  pistol  mingled  with  a  shriek  of 
agony  that  came  from  the  lips  of  Wild  junior,  who,  with 
that  awful  cry,  fell  gasping  to  the  ground. 

It  was  rather  too  bad,  but  we  could  scarcely  expect  that 
Blueskin  would  be  over  gentle  with  one  who  had  taken 
such  pains  to  malce  himself  their  implacable  enemy. 

Besides,  their  situation  was  so  desiaerate  that  it  could 
only  be  improved  by  some  desperate  act. 

"  Now !"  cried  Blueskin,  as  soon  as  he  witnessed  the 
result  of  his  shot.  "Quick,  Jack — quick!  There  is  yet 
hope  for  us  if  we  are  quick." 

"Lead  the  way,  then,"  cried  Jack  Sheppard,  "and  I 
will  follow  with  Edgworth  Bess." 

Blueslcin  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  rushed  towards 
tho  head  of  the  staircase. 

But  the  smoke  by  this  time  had  increased  so  much  in 
density  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

Not  only  was  the  smoke  pungent,  but  it  was  scorching- 
hot,  like  the  air  in  the  interior  of  a  furnace. 

His  heart  sank  within  him,  for  now  it  seemed  as  though 
they  were  doomed  to  perish  in  the  flames  which  had 
destroyed  the  building  and  seized  upon  every  piece  of 
woodwork  with  a  rapidity  that  was  awful  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  almost  swooning  with  affright,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  frantic  manner  in  which  she  clung 
to  Jaclc's  arm,  it  is  probable  she  would  have  sunk  to  the 
groimd. 

She  gave  herself  up  for  lost. 

She  was  sickened  and  horrified,  as  well  as  frightened, 
by  the  combat  which  had  just  terminated. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  person  she  had  looked  upon  as 
a  deliverer  and  friend  filled  her  with  horror. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  said  Jack,  whose  pale  face 
showed  how  anxious  and  alarmed  he  felt. 

"  We  must  descend." 

"Impossible!" 

"  It  is  our  only  chance.  You  must  cover  your  mouths 
closely  so  as  to  avoid  the  smoke,  and  descend  the  siaird 
with  as  much  swiftness  as  you  possibly  can." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"Now,  quick — follow  me  !  There  seems  to  be  a  lull  in 
the  smoke  for  a  moment.     Quick — oh,  quick !" 

With  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  ready  for  instant 
use,  Blueskin  precipitated  himself  down  the  staircase. 

Jack  Sheppard  and  Edgworth  Bess  followed. 

But  as  for  the  former,  he  almost  had  to  carry  his  com- 
panion down. 

In  another  moment  the  lauding  was  reached. 

Here  the  fire  was  raging  with  the  utmost  fiereeness, 
and  Jack  and  Blueskin  were  literally  blinded  with  the 
flames  and  smoke. 

Just  as  their  feet  touched  this  lauding,  a  demoniac  howl 
came  iipou  their  ears. 

Well — too  well — did  they  know  from  whom  that  awful 
sound  proceeded. 

Thei-o  was  but  one  human  being  capable  of  it. 

It  was  Jonathan  Wild. 

In  another  moment  he  came  in  sight. 

He  was  attired  hastily  and  partially.  j 

His  countenance  was  I'ed  with  passion,  and  his  eyes 
were  bloodshot  with  angry  rage. 

In  oue  hand  he  held  his  ponderous  hanger,  and  in  t!io 
other  a  pistol. 

"Yield,  villains!"  ho  shrieked;  "yield,  or  I  flro ! 
Yield,  I  say !" 

Blueskin  sprang  forward. 

He  saw  Jonathan  was  levelling  his  pistol,  and  so  ha 
struck  the  barrel  upwards  with  his  sword. 
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He  was  only  just  in  time. 

'\Vnd"s  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  and  he  was  in  the 
very  act  of  pulling  it,  so  that  he  could  not  stop. 

Bang  it  went,  and  the  couple  of  bullets  with  which  it 
was  charged  lodged  themselves  somewhei-e  in  the  ceUing 
above. 
(         Exasperated  beyond  all  measm-e  at  this  failure,  Jonathan 
Wild  sprang  forward,  uttering  another  howl. 

He  waved  his  long  heavy  hanger  around  his  head  as 
though  it  had  been  a  straw. 

Ho  was  determined  to  sweep  all  three  of  our  fronds  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

He  seemed  totally  heedless  of  the  great  danger  he  was 
in  from  the  fact  of  the  fire  raging  so  fiercely. 

It  is  probable  that  in  his  excitement  and  rage  he  was 
quite  oblivious  of  it. 

Bushing  to  the  stair-head,  as  though  to  cut  off  all  re- 
treat, he  waved  his  sword,  and  again  called  out  to  them  to 
yield. 

But  Blueskin  saw  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  aloue. 

In  all  probability  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  had 
made  their  escape  from  it. 

Blueskin  therefore  attacked  Jonathan  Wild  with  groat 
vigour  and  resolution. 

We  must  pause  here  a  moment  to  give  a  few  particulars 
concerning  the  thief-taker,  in  order  to  remove  all  singu- 
Lirity  from  his  sudden  appearance  on  the  landing. 

While  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin  were  entering  the 
house,  and  pillaging  it  of  its  most  valuable  contents, 
Jonathan  Wild  was  sound  asleep. 

Since  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  more  quiet,  he  had 
got  better  very  rapidly,  and  Mr.  Snoxall  was  soon  able  to 
pronounce  him  out  of  danger. 

But  the  apothecary  feared  that  'some  night  or  other 
Jonathan  would  get  up  when  he  had  no  business  to 
do  so. 

To  guard  against  this,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
ministering to  hi^  patient  a  rather  powerful  narcotic,  which 
caused  hin\  to  sleep  soundly  until  the  apothecary  arrived 
in  the  morning. 

To  remove  the  depression  which  the  opiate  caused,  a 
small  quantity  of  cordial  was  given,  which  used  to  have 
such  a  pleasant  effect  upon  Wild  that  he  always  clamoured 
for  more. 

On  this  particular  and  eventful  night,  then,  he  hj 
plunged  in  one  of  those  deep  artificial  slumbers  which 
would  require  something  extraordinary  to  break. 

It  so  happened  that  the  room  in  which  the  thief-taker 
slept,  being,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  was  immediately  over  the  room  which  Blueskin  and 
Jack  yheppard  had  set  on  fire. 

The  flames  ascended,  as  flames  have  a  tendency  to  do, 
and  veiy  soon  made  Jonathan  Wild's  bedi-oom  most  un- 
pleasantly hot. 

Still  Jonathan  Wild  slept  on. 

First  came  the  smoke,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  this  did 
not  suffocate  him. 

It  would  have  dona  so  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
the  flames  soon  broke  through  the  floor  of  the  room  and 
the  smoke  made  its  way  upwards. 

It  was  not  until  a  long  tongue  of  flame  had  licked 
Wild's  face  once  or  twice  that  ho  awoke,  and  then,  utter- 
ing a  howl  of  pain  and  fear,  he  sprang  out  of  bod. 

But  his  position  was  not  much  improved,  for  the  boards 
were  almost  red-hot  with  heat. 

Although  his  faculties  were  so  clouded,  Wild  compre- 
hended the  exact  nature  of  his  danger. 

He  Icnew  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  and  that  if  he 
wished  to  escape  a  horrible  and  painful  death,  he  would 
have  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  there  came  upon  his 
ears  the  sound  of  the  conflict  that  was  taking  place  on  the 
landing  above. 

He  listened,  and  could  hear  his  son  shouting  frantically 
for  assistance,  his  voice  maldng  itself  hoard  above  the  roar 
of  the  flames  and  the  clashing  of  the  steel. 

Then,  somehow  or  other,  there  seemed  to  flash  into 
Wild's  mind  just  what  had  occurred. 

Something  seemed  to  trll  him  that  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Blueskin  wore  above,  attempting  to  rescue  Edgworth 
Boss,  and  that  his  son  George  was  doing  his  best  to  pre- 
reutthem. 

At  this  moment  he  reeled  and  almost  fell. 

Then,  all  at  once,  he  thought  of  the  bottle  containing 


the  cordial,  a  few  drops  of  which  always  had  such  a 
maiwellous  effect  upon  him,  making  him  feel  like  a  new 
man. 

He  Imew  where  this  bottle  was  kept,  and  he  seized  it 
and  drew  the  cork. 

The  nfixt  moment  the  bottle  was  to  his  lips,  nor  did  ho 
remove  it  until  every  drop  had  been  drained  out. 

The  dose  was  almost  too  much  for  him,  for  the  cordial 
was  a  very  strong  one,  and  only  fit  to  bo  taken  in  very 
small  quantities. 

_  Suddenly,  howevei*,  Jonathan  felt  his  blood  circulate 
like  lightning  through  his  veins,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  experienced  a  really  wonderful  accession  of  strength. 

He  slipped  on  his  clothes  in  a  very  imperfect  manner, 
and  armed  himself. 

Then  he  sallied  forth  on  to  the  landing. 

Just  as  he  did  so,  the  three  fugitives  descended. 

The  fiery  redness  of  his  face  was  no  doubt  in  a  great 
measure  produced  by  the  cordial  ho  had  drunk. 

He  felt  that  ho  had  the  strength  of  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  he  could  single-handed  keep  a  whole  army  at 
bay. 

About  his  own  fate  he  appeared  to  be  quite  heedless. 

And  eo,  intent  upon  their  destruction,  and  maddened 
with  the  liquor  he  had  drank,  Jonathan  Wild  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  determined  to  bar  their  passage. 

The  smoko  and  fiamos  rolled  up  in  incredible  qixanti- 
ties. 

The  stairs  crackled,  and  the  woodwork  was  already  con- 
sumed to  a  dangerous  extent. 

But  this  he  cared  not  for. 

It  almost  seemed  that  ho  had  made  up  his  mind  that  ho 
would  rather  perish  with  them  than  that  they  should 
escape. 

Blueskin,  however,  knew  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and 
determined  not  to  be  stopped  by  one  man,  even  though 
that  man  was  Jonathan  Wild. 

So  with  his  sword  he  attacked  him  fiercely,  and  pressed 
upon  him. 

Wild  would  not  give  way. 

To  have  retreated  a  step  or  two  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  a  defeat,  for  if  his  adversary  was  on  a  stair 
above  him  he  would  in  consequence  have  a  wonderful  ad- 
vantage over  him. 

And  so  from  these  reasons  Wild  preserved  his  ground 
manfully,  and  would  not  budge  an  inch. 

How  the  contest  would  have  terminated,  and  when,  is 
vei-y  hard  to  say,  had  not  Jack  Sheppard  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  comrade. 

He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  cocked  it,  and  pulled 
the  trigger. 

But  the  weapon  flashed  in  the  pan. 

Jack  uttered  a  curse,  and  under  the  impulse  of  his 
rage  he  flung  the  undischarged  pistol  into  Wild's  face. 

Jonathan  saw  the  missile  coming,  and  tried  to  avoid  it. 

In  doing  this,  he  gave  Bluesldn  an  advantage  which 
that  individual  instantly  availed  himself  of. 

Strikin-g  ^iie  thief-taker's  sword  upwards  with  his  own 
lilade,  Blueskin  doubled  up  his  fist  and  struck  Wild  a 
tremendous  blow  on  the  breast  with  his  left  hand. 

Wild  stood  on  the  topmost  stair,  and  he  tottered. 

Another  blow,  delivered  nearly  in  the  same  place, 
completely  overbalanced  him,  and  with  a  shriek  and  a 
crash  he  fell  headlong  backwards  down  the  blazing  stair- 
case. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXI. 

JONATHAN   WILD  MAKES  SUPERHUMAN    EFFORTS    TO    PRE- 
VENT THE  ESCAPE  OF  THE  THREE  FUGITIVES. 

"  That  is  done !"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  drew  back  a  step. 

"  What  a  frightful  fall !"  said  Jack,  with  a  shudder. 
"  What  shall  wo  do  now  ?" 

"  Descend — descend  !" 

"How  is  it  possible  ?" 

'•'  We  must  either  make  the  attempt  or  stay  here  and  bo 
burned  to  death.  If  we  can  reach  the  lauding  window  on 
the  floor  below,  all  will  be  well !" 

"  We  should  have  a  chance  of  escape  then  ;  but,  alas  ! 
I  fear  it  is  imjiossiblo  to  descend  !" 

"We  must  try,  I  say !  Quick !  This  is  our  only  chance, 
so  waste  no  more  time  in  convei-sation ;  we  shall  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  than  we  have  now !    Quick,  J 
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say !  Cover  jonv  faces  as  well  as  you  are  able,  to  avoid 
the  heat  and  smoke  !" 

Bluesliin  uttered  these  words  with  great  energy,  and  he 
BOt  the  example  of  acting  upon  his  instructions. 

But  it  seemed  nothing  short  of  utter  madness  to  attempt 
to  descend  that  blazing  staircase. 

It  was  like  taking  a  leap  into  a  furnace. 

The  balustrades  were  blazing  in  many  places,  and  the 
stairs  themselves  crackled  with  the  tremendous  heat. 

Seeing  Blucslcin  nialco  the  start,  Jack  followed,  though 
Edgworth  Bess,  who  was  half  dead  with  terror,  and  wlio 
only  partially  understood  what  was  going  forward,  shrank 
back  alarmed. 

Blueskin,  however,  by  his  example  inspired  them  with 
courage,  and,  covering  their  faces  as  he  had  directed,  they 
followed  him. 

But  not  only  did  they  have  to  pass  through  a  perfect 
atmosphere  of  flame,  but  the  stairs  felt  red-hot,  and 
crumbled  beneath  their  feet. 

Never  was  that  staircase  descended  with  more  rapidity 
than  it  was  liy  the  three  fugitives. 

Blueskin,  of  course,  reached  the  bottom  first. 

But  as  ho  trod  upon  the  last  few  stairs  ho  felt  them 
give  way  beneath  him,  and  his  heart  quaked  for  those 
who  were  behind. 

Down  came  Jack  Sheppard  and  Edgworth  Bess  with 
marvellous  swiftness. 

But,  to  his  horror,  Jack  felt  the  fourth  or  filth  stair 
from  the  bottom  giving  way  imder  him. 

That  was  an  awful  moment. 

His  arm  was  tightly  clasped  around  his  companion's 
waist,  and,  pressing  her  still  closer  to  him,  he  gave  a  ter- 
rific leap  on  to  the  landing. 

That  leap  unquestionably  saved  both  their  lives. 

Even  as  their  feet  left  the  stairs,  they  fell  with  a  terrific 
crash. 

A  shower  of  spai'ks  shot  up,  and  for  the  moment  the 
flame  aj^peared  to  be  subdued. 

But  soon  it  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fmy,  and  then  the 
remainder  of  the  staircase  was  a  j^it  of  fire. 

Jack  and  Edgworth  Bess  both  fell  when  they  reached  the 
lauding. 

They  quickly  recovered  their  feet,  however,  and  In 
doing  this  they  they  were  assisted  by  Blueskin. 

The  three  fugitives,  half  suffocated  and  half  scorched  as 
they  were,  cast  around  them  terrified  glances,  for  even 
then  they  were  doubtful  whether  they  should  be  oblo  to 
make  their  escape. 

Blueskin  soon  espied  the  window,  and  towards  this  they 
hastened. 

To  open  it  took  bixt  a  moment. 

Blueskin  was  the  first  to  scra7nble  through. 

Then,  standing  on  the  shed  as  seciu'ely  as  he  could,  he 
held  out  his  arms  for  Edgworth  Bess,  and  lifted  her  out, 
calling  aloud  to  Jack  to  follow. 

Nothing  loth  to  obey  this  order.  Jack  spraug  on  to  the 
wiudow-sill;  but,  as  he  did  so,  ho  heard  a  roar  behind 
him. 

At  the  same  time,  some  one  seized  hira  with  a  powerful 
grasp,   and  dragged  him  back  into  the  burning  build- 

iug. 

Jack  conjectured  at  once  that  his  assailant  was  no  other 
than  Jonathan,  who,  by  something  little  short  of  a  miracle, 
had  escaped  from  the  consequences  of  his  feax'ful  tumble 
down  the  stairs. 

Both  rolled  to  the  ground. 

Jack  grappled  with  his  foe,  and  then  he  found  that  his 
conjecture  was  verified,  and  that  he  was  struggling  with 
the  thiof-taker. 

Over  and  over  they  rolled,  getting  into  frightful  proxi- 
mity to  the  roaring  pit  of  fire  which  marked  the  spot 
where  the  staircase  had  been. 

Jack's  hands  and  faco  were  burnt  dreadfully. 

He  could  feel  his  hair  singe  with  the  intense  heat. 

He  would  have  been  suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke  had 
his  face  not  been  so  close  to  the  ground  as  it  was. 

Ere  long.  Jack  felt  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  his 
adversary. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  weak  and  exhausted. 

By  a  sudden  effort.  Jack  disengaged  himself  from  his 
grasp. 

"Wlien  he  had  done  this,  he  did  not  wait  to  do  any  more, 
but  bounded  to  the  window,  under  the  belief  that  in  less 
than  another  minute  the  roof  would  fall  in. 


No  person  who  was  in  the  building  when  that  catas- 
trophe ©ccui'rad  could  possibly  escape  with  life. 

Jack  reached  the  window,  and  got  through  it  this  timo 
without  any  hindrance. 

Under  the  full  belief  that  Jack  would  follow  close  behind 
him,  Blueskin  had,  without  delay,  assisted  Edgworth  Bess 
down  the  sloping  roof  of  the  out-building,  and  had  finally 
enabled  her  to  reach  the  ground. 

Half  a  dozen  steps  took  them  across  the  little  yai'd  to 
the  door  in  the  wall  which  opened  into  the  passage  load- 
ing into  Newgate  Market. 

This  door,  the  reader  will  remember,  had  been  closed, 
but  not  fastened. 

Blueskin  pulled  it  open  immediately,  but  as  soon  as  ho 
got  inside  the  passage  he  paused. 

For  the  moment  they  were  out  of  danger. 

Their  escape  up  to  the  present  was  something  womlcr- 
ful  to  think  of. 

But  it  encouraged  them  to  mako  still  further  efforts  for 
freedom. 

Turning  round,  Blueskin  missed  Jack  for  the  fii'st  time, 
and  wondered  what  had  become  of  hira. 

He  apprehended  the  worst,  and  was  about  to  return  to 
the  window  from  which  he  had  just  escaped  when  he  saw 
Jack  mako  his  appearance. 

Jack  Sheppard  rolled  down  the  roof  of  the  little  out- 
building with  great  precipitation,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
Blueskin  he  would  have  had  a  serious  fall. 

Ho  was  saved  this,  and  then  his  comrade  said  : 

"  Quick,  Jack !  Let  us  fly !  So  far  all  is  well,  but  the 
sooner  we  reach  the  river-sido  the  better.  Come — for- 
ward, forward !" 

"  Hush !"  said  Jack,  as  ho  paused  near  the  entrance  of 
the  passage.     "  Hark  !     What  is  that  ?     It  is  the  roof !" 

A  confused,  roaring,  splitting  sound  had  made  itself 
heard,  and  caused  Jack  to  give  utterance  to  these 
^vords. 

Then  there  was  a  loud  explosion,  followed  instantly 
liy  a  crash. 

The  roof  of  Wild's  house  had  fallen  in. 

The  fire  had  reached  its  climax. 

High  up  into  the  air  flew  the  sparks  and  masses  of 
burning  materials,  which  soon  after  fell  black  and  charred 
vipon  (ill  objects  in  the  vicinity. 

As  iheir  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building  when  the  roof  fell  in,  the  fugitives  did  not  notice 
a  dark  figure  that  crawled  out  of  the  open  window  on  to 
the  roof. 

Tremblingly  that  dark  figure  cowered  down  until  it  lay 
flnt  upon  the  tiles. 

It  seemed  to  be  gasping  for  breath. 

The  fugitives  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  column  of 
bright  fire  that  shot  high  up  into  the  heavens,  illuminating 
everything  with  wonderful  distinctness. 

It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  bright  light  that  the  fugitives 
pei'ceived,  and  all  three  at  precisely  the  same  moment, 
the  dark  figure  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  tiles. 

Just  then  the  figure  raised  its  head. 

It  was  Jonathan  Wild. 

But  his  hideous  features  were  so  disfigured  with  smoke 
and  so  scorched  with  the  heat  that  none  but  those  who 
knew  hira  very  intimately  indeed  could  have  I'ecognised 
him. 

Gradually,  and,  as  it  seemed,  painfully,  the  bleedin*;, 
blackened  man  raised  himself  up. 

The  eyes  of  the  fugitives  were  fixed  upon  him  in  a  kind 
of  fascination,  which  they  found  it  impossible  to  resist. 

The  glaring  eyes  of  the"  villanous  thief-taker  were  plainly 
visible  as  ho  rolled  them  horribly  around. 

Ho  licked  his  scorched  and  bleeding  lips  with  liis 
parched  tongue. 

How  ho  had  escaped  from  the  fire,  or  how  ho  managed 
to  get  upon  the  roof,  the  fugitives  knew  not. 

Truly  did  Jonathan  Wild  seem  to  have  as  many  lives 
as  a  cat. 

Wo  can  only  account  for  his  numberless  wonderful 
escapes  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  destined  to  die 
by  the  hangman's  rope. 

There  is  a  very  old  proverb  which  is  still  extant,  to  the 
effect  that  "  ho  who  is  bom  to  be  hanged  can  never  bo 
drowned." 

In  Jonathan  Wild's  case  it  would  seem  that  he  who 
was  born  to  be  hanged  could  not  possibly  perish  in  any 
other  way. 
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Wlta  a  slow  and  painful  movement,  the  thief-taker  began 
to  make  his  way  down  the  tiles. 

As  soon  as  they  saw  this,  the  spell  which  had  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  three  fugitives  upon  him  was  removed,  and 
^ey  turned  i-ound  and  fled. 

Blueslcin  led  the  way,  leaving  Edgworth  Bess  in  charge 
of  Jack  Sheppard. 

Ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  they  emerged  through 
the  gateway  into  Warwick  Lane. 

The  roar  of  the  people  in  the  contiguous  thoroughfares 
came  with  increasius  plainness  on  their  ears. 

They  hm-ried  off  down  the  sti'eet  in  the  direction  of  tho 
river. 

Ere  they  had  gone  far,  however,  Jonathan  Wild  crawled 
out  into  the  first-mentioned  thoroughfare. 

Ho  had  guessed  the  route  the  fugitives  had  taken. 

The  open  air  revived  him,  and  tho  cordial  he  had 
swallowed  began  to  re-assert  its  iuflneuce. 

He  moved  more  quickly. 

Eeaching  the  lowest  part  of  the  roof,  he  gradually 
lowered  himself,  and  attempted  to  hold  by  his  hands 
while  he  dropped  the  distance. 

But  his  strength  was  insufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Ho  reached  tho  yard  with  such  force  and  suddennes3 
as  to  deprive  him  of  breath  for  a  minute  or  two. 

But  all  the  while  ho  did  not  lose  sight  of  tho  idea  that 
those  three  persons  whoso  capture  he  so  much  desired 
were  getting  further  and  further  away  from  him. 

It  was  this  thought  which  enabled  him  to  rise  to  his 
feet  and  stagger  along  the  passage  and  through  the  market 
until,  as  we  have  stated,  he  emerged  into  Warwick  Lane 
only  a  few  minutes  after  our  throe  friends. 

Wild  was  forced  to  cling  to  the  iron  gates  for  support. 

The  cool  night  air  fanned  his  brow. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  foi'ehead,  as  though  by  that 
jii'ocess  he  could  clear  hi^  faculties  a  little,  and  tlieu,  with 
a  grin  of  satisfaction,  ho  fumbled  iu  tho  breast  of  his 
coat. 

After  a  brief  search,  which  would  net  have  buteO  so  long 
as  it  was  had  he  set  about  his  purpose  iu  a  cooler  manner, 
Jonathan  produced  a  large  whistle  which  ho  always  wore 
in  a  little  breast-pocket  in  his  coat,  to  which  it  was 
secured  by  a  .short  steel  chain. 

Placing  this  whistle  to  his  mouth,  he  collected  all  the 
breath  ho  had  in  his  body,  aad  blew  into  it. 

A  shrill  Mast  followed. 

He  repeated  the  summons  again  and  again,  and  then  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  tho  trampling  of  many 
feet. 

Directly  afterwards,  ho  saw  several  persons  approach- 
ing him. 

Two  wore  his  own  men — tho  others,  officers  of  the 
regular  police  and  a  few  ragamuffins. 

Wild  blow  the  whistle  again. 

Tho  sound  guided  those  who  were  approaching,  and 
they  quickened  their  steps. 

But  when  they  saw  the  black,  bleeding,  charred,  and 
half-dressed  figure  clinging  to  the  iron  gates,  they  one  and 
all  recoiled  aghast, 
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Jo:jatiian  Wild  blew  his  whistle  again. 

Then  the  men  who  had  drawn  back  recovered  them- 
selves a  little,  and  with  a  feeling  of  great  curiosity  they 
pressed  forward. 

The  thief-taker  recovered  himself  somewhat,  and  then, 
with  some  of  his  old  manner,  he  said,  or  rather  shrieked : 

"  A  thousand  pounds — a  thousand  pounds — a  thousand 
pounds  reward  out  of  ray  own  pocket  to  anyone  who  will 
capture  them,  alive  or  dead  !  Quick — quick!  That  is  the 
way  they  went — down  towards  Paternoster  Row !  Are 
you  all  idiots,  that  you  stand  stock-still .'  A  thousand 
pounds,  I  say !     Capture  them  alive  or  dead  !" 

"Captui'e  who?"  cried  everybody  in  a  breath. 

"  Jack  Sheppard,  Blueskin,  and  a  young  girl !"  shrieked 
tlic  thief-taker,  maldng  a  wry  face  eveiy  time  ho  pronounced 
the  names  of  his  hated  opponents.  "After  them,  or  you 
will  be  too  late !  Down  towards  Paternoster  Row  they 
went !" 

No  more  was  needed. 

Yelling,  shouting,  and  screaming  like  so  many  fiends, 


away  went  the  whole  of  the  crowd  at  the  very  top  of  their 
speed,  being  stimulated  to  the  utmost  by  Wild's  promise  of 
so  large  a  sum. 

The  thief-taker  got  better. 

He  was  satisfied  now  that  he  had  done  something,  and 
he  wiped  his  reeking  face  with  a  contented  air. 

"  I  shall  have  them  yet,"  he  muttered,  with  fiendish 
joy — "I  shall  have  them  yet!  Curse  this  weakness,  I 
can  scarcely  stand !  How  glad  I  should  bo  to  follow 
them !" 

At  this  moment  a  man  made  his  appearance,  running 
down  the  lane. 

As  soon  as  ho  saw  him,  a  fresh  thought  darted  into 
Jonathan  Wild's  mind,  and  when  the  man  was  near  enough 
to  him  for  it  to  be  effective,  tho  thief-taker  gave  vent  to  a 
horrible  kind  of  howl. 

The  man  stopped  short,  as  though  he  had  been  arrested 
by  some  magical  process,  and  then  seemed  as  though  lie 
was  about  to  start  off  again. 

His  face  was  the  picture  of  the  most  absolute  and 
ridiculous  fright. 

But  Wild  spoke,  and  though  the  tones  of  his  voice  wore 
discordant  in  the  extreme,  yet  the  man  stopped  and 
Ustoned. 

One  magic  word  reached  his  understanding. 

"  A  guinea,"  Wild  had  cried — "  a  guinea  for  a  hackney- 
coach,  if  you  have  one  here  in  two  minutes  !" 

Never  had  that  man  run  so  fast  as  he  did  then. 

It  so  happened  that  there  was  a  hackney-coach  close  by, 
and  he  fairly  earned  his  guinea. 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?"  asked  the  jarvey,  as  Wild,  with  many 
hideous  groans,  scrambled  into  tho  vehicle. 

"  Go  on  down  the  lane,"  he  said,  "  towards  Paternoster 
Row,  and  keep  behind  a  crowd  of  people  j'ou  will  see  a 
little  way  ahead.  Follow  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
keep  as  close  to  them  as  you  can.  You  shall  be  well  paid." 

"  All  right,  sir  1"  said  the  coachman,  who  whipped  his 
horses  until  they  started  off  at  a  half-gallop. 

He  was  inclined  to  think  his  fare  would  be  liberal  be- 
cause he  had  seen  him  give  a  guinea  to  the  man  who 
iihd  played  the  part  of  waterman. 

Jonathan  Wild,  although  he  quite  despaired  of  being 
able  to  take  any  active  part  in  what  would  presently 
happen,  yot  determined  to  bo  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene. 

Ho  hoped  to  be,  like  some  genei'al  on  the  battle-field,  able 
to  give  his  orders  at  the  proper  moment  when  anything  re- 
quired to  be  done. 

For  a  brief  space,  however,  we  must  leave  Jonathan 
Wild  and  the  three  fugitives,  and  the  troop  in  pursuit, 
while  we  return  to  the  burning  house,  and  describe  what 
happened  there. 

If  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  had  had  tho  least  idea 
that  tho  papers  which  were  so  vitally  important  to 
Edgworth  Bess  wore  concealed  in  a  cupboard  in  Wild's 
house  along  with  a  quantity  of  other  documents,  we  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  last  thing  they  would  have  thought  of 
doing  would  be  to  set  firo  to  the  house. 

Yet  this  was  precisely  what  they  had  done. 

Already  at  some  length  have  we  described  the  fearful 
havoc  wrought  by  the  destructive  element. 

Wo  have  seen  how  things  the  most  substantial  fell  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  and  how  could  a  packet  of  unpro- 
tected papers  escape  ? 

Besides,  the  roof  had  even  fallen  in,  and  after  that,  what 
hope  would  there  be  of  recovering  the  precious  document.'^ 
from  tho  blazing  ruins .' 

Without  them,  Edgworth  Bess  would  find  it  a  very 
difficult  matter  indeed  to  substantiate  her  claim. 

Perhaps  she  might  never  succeed  in  doing  so,  although 
she  tried  her  utmost. 

But  if  she  had  those  papers  in  her  hand,  all  would  be 
comparatively  easy. 

The  reader  will  remember  how  Stoggs  broamo 
acquainted  with  the  secret  hiding-place  in  which  Wild 
junior  had  stowed  these  very  papers. 

He  will  also  remember  how,  with  a  very  great  deal  of 
cleverness,  Steggs  had  concealed  the  packet  iu  a  cupboard 
in  his  room,  along  with  a  mass  of  other  papers  the 
property  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

Here  they  would  doubtless  have  remained  untouched 
and  secure  until  the  moment  he  wanted  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fire. 

When  that  took  place,  the  cupboard  became  the  most 
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dangerous  of  all  the  places  in  which  they  could  possibly 

Like  almost  everyono  else  in  the  house  that  night, 
Steggs  was  asleep,  and  little  dreaming  of  his  danger. 

In  obtaining  the  papers  too,  he  had  somewhat  overtaxed 
his  strength,  and  now,  as  a  natural  consequence,  he  was 
exhausted. 

On  this  night  then,  and  from  the  cause  just  named,  be 
slept  more  heavily  than  usual,  for  tliis  was  the  means 
which  Nature  took  to  restore  herself. 

Like  Jonathan  Wild,  almost  the  first  thing  he  heard 
was  the  clashing  of  steel. 

But  as  the  combat  took  place  much  nearer  to  his  chamber 
than  to  the  thief-taker's,  he  heard  all  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  distinctness. 

Then  he  became  conscious  that  the  room  was  full  of 
dense,  suffocating  smoke,  and  ho  inhaled  so  much  of  the 
vapour  that  he  almost  lost  his  senses. 

Indeed,  he  did  fall  heavily  to  the  floor,  but  as  his  mouth 
was  downwards  he  recovered,  for  Hear  the  ground  the  air 
was  cooler  and  freer  from  smoke. 

By  the  time  he  was  able  to  rise  to  his  feet  the  noise  of 
contention  which  had  been  going  on  outside  had  ceased. 

Tliis,  however,  he  scarcely  noticed. 

When  he  made  the  alarming  discovery  that  the  house 
was  on  fire,  the  first  thing  he  thought  of  was  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  DonmuU  estates. 

These  he  resolved  to  save  and  preserve,  even  if  it  cost 
him  his  life. 

Should  they  perish  in  the  flames,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  cherished  revenge  upon  his 
mortal  enemy  Jonathan  Wild. 

This  revenge  he  could  not  possibly  forego. 

Accordingly,  then,  as  soon  as  he  gained  his  feet,  he 
staggered  across  the  room  towards  the  cupboard,  and  flung 
the  door  open. 

Dimly  and  faintly  the  contents  of  it  presented  them- 
selves to  his  view. 

"  Let  me  think !"  he  munnured,  as  he  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  brow.  "  Let  me  try  to  recollect,  if  I  can,  the 
exact  spot  where  I  placed  that  packet  of  papers !" 

This  baflled  his  powers  of  recollection. 

As  we  have  stated,  he  had  thrust  it  in  along  with  the 
others  quite  at  random. 

All  he  could  do  was  to  place  himself  as  nearly  as  poasfole 
in  the  position  in  which  he  had  stood  on  the  occasion  re- 
feiTed  to,  and  put  forth  his  hand. 

This  he  did,  and  took  hold  of  a  packet,  which  he  drew 
forth. 

And  now  he  found  himself  in  another  difficulty. 

There  was  not  light  enough  in  the  room  for  him  to  as- 
certain whether  the  packet  he  had  taken  hold  of  was  the 
one  he  was  so  anxious  to  preserve. 

It  would  not  do  to  leave  with  any  doubts  upon  this  sub- 
ject, nor  would  it  do  to  linger  where  he  was. 

The  air  in  the  chamber  was  becoming  insufferably  hot, 
and  the  floor  almost  blistered  his  feet  as  he  stood  upon  it. 

But  he  did  not  experience  so  much  discomfort  from  the 
smoke  as  he  had  done. 

The  reason  of  this  was  simple  enough. 

The  dense  vapour  was  making  its  way  upwai'ds. 

The  flames  were  approaching  the  floor. 

Looking  down,  Steggs  now  perceived  between  the  cre- 
vices of  the  boards,  long,  bright,  shining  lines  of 
light. 

Another  moment,  and  the  flames  burst  tlii'ough. 

There  was  now  no  lack  of  illumination. 

Every  object  became  clearly  and  distinctly  visible,  even 
es  though  shone  upon  by  the  noonday  sun. 

It  now  became  a  very  nice  question  to  know  how  long 
the  floor  would  bo  able  to  support  his  weight. 

Perhaps  a  few  seconds  only. 

If  it  gave  way,  he  would  be  precipitated  into  a  pit  of 
fii'e. 

Already  he  could  feel  his  skin  diy  and  shrivel  up,  while 
his  clothes  became  reduced  almost  to  tiuder. 

Still  he  flinched  not,  but  used  every  effort  to  ascertain 
whether  the  packet  ho  held  in  his  hand  was  the  one  he  re- 
quired. 

A  searching  examination  convinced  him  it  was  not  the 
right  one,  and  he  flung  it  into  the  flames  with  a  feeling  of 
angry  vexation. 

But  he  did  not  despair. 

He  thrust  h  is  hand  again  into  the  cupboard,  the  contents 


of  which  he  expected  every  iv-oment  to  see  bur#i  j-^o  a 
flame. 

Another  packet  was  produced. 

lie  took  it  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  same  place 

How  much  he  regretted  now  that  he  had  not  been  ca-r?- 
ful  to  place  the  packet  just  where  he  could  lay  his  hand 
upon  it ! 

But,  then,  who  could  have  foreseen  such  a  contingency 
as  the  present  ? 

There  was  something  about  the  look  of  the  packet  that 
made  Steggs  think  it  was  really  the  one  that  he  wanted. 

A  second  glance  convinced  him  that  he  did  indeed 
hold  within  his  grasp  his  priceless  treasure. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point,  for  the  bright 
firelight  revealed  all. 

He  hastily  thrust  the  packet  into  his  breast,  takiug  ex- 
treme care  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly safe,  and  then  he  looked  about  him  for  some  meaus 
of  providing  for  his  own  security. 

A  sudden  accession  of  liglit  filled  the  room. 

The  papers  in  the  cupboiird  had  all  burst  into  a  blaze, 
as  he  firlly  expected  they  would  do. 

Looking  across  the  i-oom,  as  well  as  the  blinding  glare 
would  permit  him,  he  strove  to  look  fur  the  door. 

He  could  just  see  it. 

But  it  seemed  au  utter  impossibility  to  reach  it. 

The  boards  iu  the  centre  of  the  room  were  neither  more 
nor  less  than  red-hot,  and,  by  their  flaky  appearance,  it 
seemed  as  though  they  would  sink  aud  give  way  beneath 
the  slightest  superincumbent  weight. 

It  would  be  madness  to  think  of  reaching  the  door,  and 
then,  oven  if  ho  did,  he  questioned  whether  his  position 
would  be  any  better. 

Close  to  the  cupboard,  near  to  which  ho  stood,  was  the 
window. 

He  had  not  thought  of  this  as  a  meaus  of  escape,  because 
of  its  great  height  from  the  ground. 

But  now  he  was  forced  to  it. 

One  step  took  him  to  this  window. 

It  was  a  latticed  casement,  and  he  flung  it  open  with 
ease. 

The  moment  ho  did  so,  his  ears  were  greeted  with  a  load 
shout. 

He  had  l/een  perceived  by  the  crowd  below. 

Steggs  climbed  out  on  to  the  sill. 

A  cry  of  hon'or  and  alarm  saluted  him. 

What  to  do  now  he  knew  not. 

To  drop  into  the  street,  which  was  an  awful  depth, 
would  be  mere  suicide. 

To  remain  where  he  was  would  be  to  court  certain 
death. 
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RELATES  now  STEGGS  AND  WILD  JITNIOR   ESCAPED 
PROM    THE   FIRE. 

After  all  that  he  had  gone  through — after  all  the  narrow 
escapes  he  had  had — after  having,  as  one  might  say, 
accomplished  his  great  purpose,  it  really  did  seem  as 
though  he  was  destined  to  fail  at  last. 

How  could  he  escape  ? 

Now  that  the  window  was  opened,  the  flames  found  au 
exit  from  the  room,  and  came  roaring  through  into  the 
open  air  with  ever-increasing  fury,  so  that  Ste^gs's  posi- 
tion became  more  and  more  untenable. 

With  a  cry  of  agony,  he  seized  the  window-sill  with  his 
hands  and  lowered  himself  down  until  the  full  length  of 
his  arms  was  reached,  for  if  he  had  remained  sitting  on 
the  sill  he  would  have  been  roasted. 

But  even  now  he  had  not  bettered  himself. 

The  flames  uow  burst  through  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor,  and  came  curling  upwards,  rising  higher  and 
higher  each  moment,  as  though  intent  upon  wrapping 
themselves  round  his  shrinldng  body.  j 

Poor  Steggs  shrieked  out  again,  and  the  cry  was  echoed      i 
by  the  mob  below 

'  lie  looked  down  and  saw  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
faces  upturned  towards  him. 

They  looked  ghastly  white  in  the  firelight. 

In  front  of  Jonathan  Wild's  house  aud  in  all  the  adjoin- 
ing thoroughfares  a  vast  mob  of  persons  had  collected. 

Every  moment  showed  some  additions  to  their  number. 

Tlie  fire  raged  with  unexampled  fury,  and  threatened 
the  destructicm  of  the  buildings  contiguous  to  it. 
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fe^^^-wy  fears  were  entertained  for  the  prison  of  New- 
pate  itselt,  although  its  walls  wore  of  such  a  thickness. 

t-a  the  roof,  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  officials  of  the 
pMSOu  were  collected,  doing  theii-  best  to  subduo  the  flames. 
hat  they  defied    all    their  efforts,   and  grew   fiercer 
ami  fiercer  than  before. 

Far  up  into  the  sky  the  flames  upreared  themselves, 
tinging  the  lii-mament  with  a  ruddy  brightness,  and 
alarming  the  countiy  for  miles  round. 

.All  could  tell  that  a  conflagration  on  a  fearfully  large 
scale  was  going  on,  and  all  harried  to  the  scene. 

In  those  days  they  lacked  the  means  and  appliances 
which  we  possess,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  fire  should  obtain  the  complete  mastery,  for 
even  now  buildings  are  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  despite 
the  tons  of  water  poured  upon  them. 

And  so  the  fire  had  nearly  all  its  own  way. 
All  the  people  did  was   to  try   to  check  the  fm-ther 
spread  of  the  flames,  and  to  confine  them  to  the  buOdiug 
iu  which  they  had  broken  out. 

An  incessant  roar  had  come  from  the  crowd  of  people 
fi'om  the  first  moment  of  its  collection. 

It  was  the  aggregated  sound  of  somo  thousands  of 
voices  speaking  all  at  once. 

But  when  they  saw  the  fearfully  hazardous  positiou  in 
which  Steggs  was  placed,   all  became  as  silent  as  the 
grave. 
Everyone  seemed  to  hold  his  breath. 
No  steps  were  taken,  however,  to  render  the  least  as- 
sistance to  the  man  who  was  iu  so  much  peril. 
Then  Steggs  uttered  a  shriek. 

Tt  sounded  high  and  clear  above  the  roaring  of  the 
flames. 

"Help — help !"  he  cried.     "Save  me!  oh,    save  me!" 
He  felt  that  he  was  being  slowly  roasted,  and  that  the 
strength  was  gradually  leaving  his  amis. 

His  fingers  were  losing  their  grasp  upon  the  sill. 
In  another  moment  he  was  sui'e  he  should  be  precipitated 
to  the  earth. 

But  his  cry  for  aid  had  been  heard,  and  sorved  to  rouse 
the  people  to  action. 

A  man  stopped  forward  who  wore  one  of  those  bug 
anrple  cloalvs  which  wore  fashionable  for  so  many  years. 

He  took  this  off  instantly,  and  said  to  those  nearest  to 
Liiu : 

"  Take  hold  of  this  and  stretch  it  out !  We  shall  be  able 
to  catch  the  poor  dovLl  when  he  falls !" 

A  dozen  sprang  forward  and  took  hold  of  the  cloak, 
which  they  held  like  a  blanket. 
Then  the  owner  of  the  cloak  said  : 
"  Let  go  your  hold !    Don't  be  afraid !    Let  go  your 
hold !   We  will  catch  you  below !    You  won't  be  hurt !" 

Steggs  had  seen  what  they  were  about,  and  understood 
it. 

This  gave  him  strength  enough  to  continuehis  grasp  a 
few  seconds  longer. 

As  soon  as  they  spoke  he  let  go, 
Down  he  fell  with  frightful  velocity. 
But  the  cloak  caught  him,  though  the  violence  with 
which  he  fell  bore  it  to  the  earth,  and  laid  the  holder's  of 
it  prostrate. 

Still  it  admirably  served  to  break  the  force  of  his  fall. 
Indeed,  he  was  quite  unhurt,  though,  in  consequence  of 
his  great  state  of  weakness,  he  relapsed  into  a  death-like 
swoon. 

Upon  this  being  perceived,  he  was  can-ied  off  to  the 
nearest  hospital  for  his  hm-ts  to  be  attended  to. 

Here  we  wiU  leave  him,  and  return  for  the  last  time  to 
the  scene  of  conflagration. 

Whether  there  were  any  more  persons  in  Wild's  house 
was  what  no  one  could  tell,  but  they  beUeved  all  had 
escaped,  though  the  thief-taker  himself  had  not  been 
Been. 

Suddenly,  however,  another  shout  came  from  the  crowd, 
which  signified  that  some  one  else  had  appeared. 
This  time  it  was  on  the  roof. 
It  was  a  man. 

He  was  crawling  along  on  his  face  lUco  a  serpent,  and 
ho  would  not  have  been  perceived  had  he  not  raised  his 
head  and  peeped  over  the  parapet. 

The  bright  tirelight  played  upon  his  countenance ;  and, 
had  there  been  anyone  below  who  knew  him,  that  man 
would  have  bees  recognised  as  George  Wild. 
But  how  c»mc  he  on  the  roof  ? 


Wild's  house  was  at  last 


When  Biueskin  had  fired  at  him  with  the  pistol  he  had 
fallen  down  on  the  landing. 

What  was  the  extent  of  his  injm-ies,  or  whether  the 
wound  which  the  bullet  had  inflicted  was  a  fatal  one  or 
not,  Biueskin  had  not  troubled  himself  so  far  as  to  ascer- 
tain. 

He  had  left  him  to  his  fate. 

The  wound  was  not  a  fatal  one,  however,  for  the  end  of 
Wild  junior's  career  was  not  yet  reached. 

It  was  the  heat  of  the  fire  that  was  raging  around  him 
that  was  the  means  principally  of  restoring  him  to  his 
senses. 

With  returning  animation  had  come  returning  recollec- 
tion. 
He  remembered  perfectly  all  that  had  taken  place. 
His  wound  was   a  serious  one,  and  he  had  lost  an 
immense  quantity  of  blood;  and  now  all  objects  swam 
around  him,  and  his  feet  gave  way. 

He  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  he  not  seized 
the  Ijalustrades  of  the  stau-case. 

These  creaked   ominously  at  the  strain  that  was   put 
upon  them,  and  thi-eatened  every  instant  to  give  way. 
Wild  junior  giisped  painfully  for  breath. 
Instead  of  cool,  revivifying  air,  he  gulped  down  nothing 
but  dense  smoke. 

"I  must  make  an  effort  to  ascend,"  he  said,  "  or  else  I 
shall  be  biu-ned  ahve  !" 

Probably  nothing  else  than  such  a  contingency  as  this 
would  have  enabled  WUd  junior  to  crawl  up  the  attic 
stairs. 

But  he  did  crawl  up  them,  though  it  was  veiy,  very 
slowly;  and  he  could  feel  them  get  hotter  and  hotter, 
while  the  smoke  grew  denser. 

But  he  struggled  upwards,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
struggling  for  his  life,  and  Wild  junior  had  no  inchnation 
t9  say  farewell  to  the  world  just  at  present. 

The  uppeiT/iost  landing  in   Wild's  house 
gained. 

But  here  the  smoke  had  accumulated  in  surprising  quan- 
tities. 

With  more  presence  of  mind  than  under  the  circum- 
stances anyone  would  have  given  him  credit  for  possess- 
ing. Wild  junior  went  to  the  Avindow  on  the  landing  and 
flung  it  ovr-h  to  its  full  extent. 

This  had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  smoke  to  escape 
with  great  rapidity. 

At  the  same  time,  by  thrusting  his  head  out,  he  was 
enabled  to  inhale  the  fresh,  cool  night  air,  for  such  it 
seemed  to  be. 

This  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  him. 
He  could  feel  himself  grow  stronger. 
"The  roofl"   he  said.     "Yes,  the  roof!     That  is  the 
only    chance    I    have!      The    roof!      I    shall   be  safa 
then !" 

While  he  had  stood  at  the  window  the  fire  had  made 
alarming  pi'ogress. 

This  was  attributable  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  to 
the  draught  caused  by  the  open  window. 
But  the  lauding  was  pretty  clear  from  smoke. 
The  ladder  that  was  used  to  reach  the  trap-door  iu  the 
roof  was  in  its  accustomed  position,  and   Geoi-ge  Wild 
hastened  to  ascend  it  at  once. 

To  remove  the  trap-door  itself — which  was  covered  on 
the  outer  side  with  lead — was  almost  beyond  his  strength. 
But  the  flames  beneath  him  continuing  to  rise,  caused 
him  to  make  the  utmost  exertions. 

Little  by  little  he  pushed  the  trap-door  aside  until  he 
had  removed  it  sufiiciently  to  crawl  through. 

The  very  tiles  on  the  top  of  Wild's  house  were  now  hot, 
and  they  continued  to  get  hotter  and  hotter  with  alanning 
and  disagreeable  rapidity. 

Wild  junior  crawled  down  to  the  gutter,  and  then  looked 
over  the  parapet  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 
He  shrank  back  again. 

The  people  in  the  street  were  too  far  off  to  be  able  to 
render  him  any  assistance. 

He  ^looked  about  him  for  some  means  of  effecting  his 
escape  from  his  dangerous  position. 

His  attention  was  now  attracted  by  another    shout, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  somewhere  above  him. 
He  looked  up.  ,.,,••     j 

On  that  part  of  the  roof  of  Newgate  which  adjoined 
Wild's  house  a  number  of  persons  was  assembled. 
They  waved  their  hands  to  him  to  approiu.h  inem. 
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George  obeyod,  for  he  fancied  that  he  now  saw  the 
means  before  him  of  maldng  his  escape. 

Inspired  by  this  feeling,  he  crawled  along  the  hot  tiles 
much  faster  than  ho  had  before. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  although  Wild's  house 
adjoined  ths  east  side  of  the  prison,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
so  high  as  the  prison  was  itself. 

Even  from  the  apex  of  the  slanting  roof  the  distance  to 
the  parapet  of  Newgate  was  many  feet. 

Wild  junior  kept  in  the  gutter  until  ho  reached  the 
prison  wall,  then  he  commenced  scrambling  up. 

He  heard  a  cry  from  above,  and  then  something  fell  on 
the  roof  before  him. 

It  was  a  rope. 

He  seized  it  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Tie  it  tightly  round  your  body  under  the  arms,"  cried 
a  voice  from  above,  "  and  then  we  will  haul  you  up !" 

Blessed  words ! 

With  trembling  eagerness.  Wild  junior  set  about  obey- 
ing this,  the  most  welcome  command  he  had  ever  received 
in  his  life. 

He  tied  the  knot  in  a  moment,  and  signified  that  he  had 
done  so  to  those  above. 

Just  as  he  did  so,  however,  and  before  the  rope  was 
pulled  quite  tight,  he  heard  a  crackling  noise  beneath 
him. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  terrific 
crash. 

Wild  junior  gave  himself  up  for  lost  as  he  felt  himself 
fall  a  foot  or  two,  and  then  stop  with  a  jerk. 

He  had  fastened  the  rope  just  in  time. 

Had  he  been  a  moment  longer,  he  must  have  perished. 

And  what  an  awful  death ! 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

Those  above  had  got  firm  hold  of  the  ropj,  and  they 
quickly  enough  pulled  him  up. 

The  fire  was  smothered  for  a  moment  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  roof,  and  by  the  time  the  flames  broke  forth  again, 
as  they  did  with  redoubled  violence,  George  Wild  was  in 
safety  on  the  top  of  Newgate. 

But  he  fainted  away. 

He  was  carried  down  at  once,  and  every  attention  was  paid 
to  him,  though  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  secretly  hoped  that  the  great  thief- 
taker  had  perished  in  the  flames. 

Little  did  he  dream  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Little  did  he  think  that,  so  far  from  being  a  dead  man, 
Jonathan  Wild  was  at  that  moment  pursuing  his  prisoners 
with  great  vigour  and  determination. 


CHAPTER  OCCCXIV. 

FOLLOWS  THE  FUGITIVES  AND  THEIR  PURSUERS  TO  THE 
BXSKS  OF  THE  THAMES,  WHICH  IS  BUDE  THE  SCENE  OF 
A  TRAGEDY. 

And  still  the  fire  raged. 

But  its  fury  soon  abated  after  the  falling  of  the  roof,  for 
when  that  happened,  almost  everything  in  the  interior  had 
been  consumed. 

All  hope  of  saving  the  building  had  been"  abandoned, 
and  the  crowd  still  stayed  watching  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  flames,  as  though  impelled  to  do  so  by  some  irre- 
sistible fascination. 

It  was  hoped  that  all  the  inmates  had  escaped. 

Almost  at  the  first  alarm  those  janizaries  who  were  in 
the  house  had  rushed  forth. 

There  were  only  two  or  three. 

Most  of  them  were  out  in  search  of  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Sheppard. 

Many  speculations  were  hazarded  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
fire,  but  we  need  scarcely  say  that  not  one  of  them  ap- 
proached the  truth. 

And  so,  in  the  presence  of  a  gaping  multitude,  Jonathan 
Wild,  the  thief-taker's  house,  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

We  use  these  words  in  a  literal  sense. 

A  large  quantity  of  wood  had  entered  into  the  structure 
of  Wild's  house,  and  one  after  another  tho  walls  had 
fallen  down,  for  the  house  w;xs  a  very  old  one. 

By  daybreak  nothing  remained  but  a  smouldering  heap 
of  ruins,  to  look  at  which  it  was  difficult  to  believe  they 
were  all  that  remained  of  a  largo  Louse. 

But  so  it  was. 

Bcvond  all  doubt,  when  Jonathan  came  to  realise  the 


full  extent  of  his  loss,  which  certainly  up  to  the  pr/^saw* 
moment  he  had  not  done,  his  wi'ath  would  be  very  ir-<^-  •■ 
indeed. 

Leaving  all  that  remains  of  his  much-dreaded  residesc-i 
and  leaving  tho  people  gazing  on  tho  smouldering  ruica, 
we  will  follow  the  fortunes  of  those  three  persons  in  whca 
it  is  presumed  the  reader  feels  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  interest. 

We  have  said  how,  after  passing  through  the  market- 
gates,  the  three  fugitives  had  hurried  down  the  lane. 

Blueskin  led  the  way. 

In  his  hand  he  held  his  drawn  swoi'd. 

Ho  was  fully  determined  to  cut  down  any  person  who 
might  be  rash  enough  to  attempt  to  stop  him. 

But  no  one  appeared. 

The  streets  were  quite  deserted ;  and  gathering  hope 
from  this  circumstance,  they  hurried  along  at  the  top  of 
their  speed. 

Soon,  however,  there  came  upon  their  ears  the  sounds 
of  pursuit ;  and  when  Edgworth  Bess  heard  them  she 
was  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  with  fear. 

But  Jack  Sheppard  cheered  her  up  as  well  as  ho  was 
able,  and  told  her  how  short  tho  distance  was  that  they 
had  to  go,  and  that  when  once  they  were  on  board  the 
boat  they  would  be  safe. 

This  rallied  the  poor  girl's  energies,  and  she  kept  pace 
bravely  with  her  companion. 

Blueskin  was  just  in  front,  and  Jack  took  care  to  keep 
him  in  full  view. 

If  he  should  happen  to  lose  sight  of  him  the  con- 
sequences would  be  serious. 

When  Blueskin  heard  the  sounds  of  pursuit,  he  became 
immediately  attentive  to  them,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  their  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  them  or  not. 

He  soon  found  that  those  in  the  rear  were  gaining  upon 
them  rapidly. 

So  raj)idly  that  long  ere  they  could  reach  tho  banks  of 
tho  Thames  they  would  be  overtaken. 

It  was  necessary  tlien  that  he  should  change  his  tactics. 

Instead  of  continuing  to  go  in  a  straight  line  towards 
his  destination  he  began  to  wind  about,  in  tho  hope  that 
by  rapidly  doubling  upon  his  course  he  should  be  able  to 
throw  his  pursuers  off  the  scent. 

In  this  he  appeared  to  have  partially  succeeded,  for  in  a 
few  roomen.ts  afterwards  they  had  manifestly  gained  upon 
theii[fe\iursners. 

"  Forward !  Forward !"  cried  Blueskin.  "  We  are  close 
to  the  boat  now,  and  a  bold  rush  will  do  the  business ! 
When  we  once  cast  off  we  are  right !" 

This  was  by  no  means  so  right  as  Blueskin  would 
have  made  out,  for  Jonathan  Wild  was  not  the  man  to 
abandon  in  a  hurry  any  pursuit  which  he  had  under- 
taken. 

Still  it  urged  Edgworth  Bess  to  make  fresh  exertions, 
though  the  poor  girl  was  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth  with 
terror  and  fatigue. 

And  now  another  turn  brought  them  into  full  view  of 
the  broad  and  silent  river. 

That  was,  indeed,  a  welcome  sight  to  the  three  fugi- 
tives. 

Blueskin  knew  just  where  the  boat  was  stationed,  and 
he  was  able  to  make  his  way  towards  it  in  a  straight 
line. 

It  was  between  two  tall  warehouses  that  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  River  Thames. 

After  going  a  few  stops  further,  they  espied  the  boat, 
and  in  a  voice  of  exultation,  Blueskin  cried  : 

"  There  it  is !  there  it  is !  All  is  well  now !  One  more 
effort,  and  then  we  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  danger ! 
There  is  the  boat  that  will  take  us  to  another  and  a  hap- 
pier land !" 

It  wag  not  until  Blueskin  spoke  these  words  that 
Edgworth  Bess  obtained  any  clue  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
be  their  future  proceedings. 

But  it  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  th»t  she  learned  that 
thoy  intended  to  'eave  England. 

She  pictured  in  a  moment  some  happy  country  whero 
Jonathan  Wild  was  powerless  to  injure  them. 

Nothing  could  have  inspired  the  young  girl  with  so 
much  strength  and  fortitude  as  these  few  words. 

Her  fatigue  and  terrors  were  for  a  time  totally  for- 
gotten. 

She  bounded  lightly  and  swiftly  towards  the  rivM^ 
edge. 


JACK  SHEPPASD,   ON  THE  POINT  OP  HNTEBINO  THE  BOAT,    IS  SHOT  BT  JONATHAN   WILD. 


There  was  the  boat  close  up  to  the  shore. 

Ned  Cantle  was  seated  in  it,  and  when  he  saw  them 
approach  he  immediately  unshipped  his  oars  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  push  off  the  instant  they  had  taken  their  seats. 

Bluesfcin  reached  the  boat  first,  and  leaped  into  it  with- 
out delay. 

He  held  out  his  arms  to  assist  EJgworth  Bess  to  follow 
him. 

She  seized  them  in  a  moment,  and  thea  ha  easily  eEongh 
Bwnng  her  into  the  boat. 

Jack  soon  followed  in  Ibe  best  way  he  was  able. 

The  boat  was  rather  a  small  on&— almost  too  small,  ia 
fact,  to  carry  four  persons. 

It  sank  down  rather  deeply  when  they  entered  it. 

Just  as  Jack  was  scrambling  into  the  hind  part  of  ihs 
boat,  the  grating  of  wheels  and  the  roar  cf  Trnaea  in  the 
distance  csane  upon  their  O^IE. 


"  Quick,  for  your  life — quick !"'  cried  Ned  Cantle — "  cut 
the  mooring-rope,  or  we  shall  be  too  late,  after  all !" 

Jack  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  boat  was  secured  to  a 
post  driven  into  the  shore,  in  a  moment. 

Ned  Cantle  dipped  his  oars  into  the  water  to  give  a 
vigorous  sweep. 

But  the  boat  did  not  move. 

The  reason  of  this  was  simple  enough. 

WhUe  Ned  Cantle  had  been  seated  in  it  awaiting  the 
fugitives,  the  tide  had  run  out,  leaving  the  boat  in  shallow 
water. 

Nevertheless,  while  Ned  Cantle  alone  sat  in  it  it  re- 
mained afloat. 

But  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  addition  of  weight 
which  it  received  when  the  three  fugitives  entered  was 
that  the  keel  of  the  boat  sank  deeply  into  the  soft  ooze 
which  had  been  left  by  the  receding  tide. 
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Several  persons  in  the  throng  carried  firearms,  and  a 
elraggling,  irregular  voUey  was  fired  after  the  receding 
boat. 

But  it  was  already  out  of  pistol-shot,  and  the  bullets 
fell  harmlessly  into  the  water. 

At  this  moment  there  came  upon  the  ears  of  the  tumul- 
tuous and  excited  throng  that  stood  upon  the  rivers  bank 
the  sound  of  oars  rowed  rapidly  in  the  rowlocks. 

Then,  with  a  rush,  a  large  boat  came  alongside,  and  a 
stentorian  voice  cried : 

"  Hilloa  here,  hilloa !  WTiat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Speak,  somebody,  at  once  I"' 

Jonathan  Wild  looked  towards  the  boat  that  had  come 
alongside,  and  then  a  perfect  shriek  of  pleasure  came  from 
his  lips. 

The  boat  was  a  galley,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind. 

It  contained  somewhere  about  a  dozen  men,  all  of  whom 
were  well  armed,  and  attired  in  a  kind  of  uniform. 

The  man  who  spoke  stood  up  in  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was  in  command  over  the 
rest. 

One  glance  was  sufficient  to  inform  not  only  the  thief- 
taker  but  all  the  other  persons  on  the  shore  that  these 
men  were  the  Thames  police. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  depredations  were 
carried  on  upon  the  river  to  such  an  alarming  extent,  that 
it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  have  large  gaUeys  filled 
with  well-armed  men,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  protect 
the  craft  in  the  river  from  the  attacto  of  the  Thames 
pirates,  as  the  men  were  called  who  made  a  practice  sf 
boarding  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor,  and  despoiling  them 
of  their  most  valuable  contents. 

Well  might  Jonathan  Wild  feel  rejoiced  when  he  saw 
who  the  arrivals  were,  and,  in  a  loud  screaming  voice,  he 
replied  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the  boat. 

"  A  thousand  pounds  reward !"'  cried  Jonathan,  who 
well  knew  that  those  few  introductory  words  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  utmost  attention  to  be  paid  to  all 
that  followed.  "  A  thotisand  pounds  reward !  In  yondtr 
boat  is  Blueskin,  the  notorious  housebreaker  I  After  him, 
I  say !  In  the  name  of  the  King  and  Government  I  offer 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  I,  Jonathan  WUd,  will  give 
another  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  capture,  alive  or 
deadr 

"  Blueskin,  do  you  say  ?"  said  the  officer  of  the  police 
galley. 

"  Yes,  yes !" 

"  And  you  are  Itr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Yea,  yes !    Look  at  me  !" 

"  Well,  I  should  not  have  known  yon ! — ^yon  look  as 
though  you  had  been  half  roasted !'' 

'•  Curses !    After  them,  I  say,  or  you  wDl  be  loo  late !" 

"  Pho — pho !  We  can  go  two  feet  to  their  one.  Wtere 
do  you  say  the  boat  is  ?" 

"  There !  there !"  said  Wild,  pointing  acroet  the 
river. 

The  officer  followed  the  direction  of  his  finger,  and  then 
perceived,  in  the  far  distance,  something  that  looked  like 
a  small  black  speck  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

'•  A  glassi"'  he  said,  to  the  man  nearest  to  him,  without 
moving  his  eyes. 

A  ship's  telescope  was  handed  to  him,  and  placing  it  to 
his  eye,  the  officer  directed  it  to  the  speck,  which  by  this 
time  had  almost  ceased  to  be  visible. 

"  Ah !"  he  said,  "  I  see  it  A  small  boat — a  wherry. 
Two  men  are  in  it.  One  is  rowing ;  the  other  is  stooping 
down,  doing  something  which  I  cannot  make  out." 

"  Yes,  yes !''  said  Jonathan,  "  that  is  the  boat.  Your 
description  is  correct.  Bring  the  persons  in  it — not  for- 
getting the  girl — to  me,  and  you  shall  have  your  reward 
«pon  the  spot !" 

The  officer  shut  up  the  telescope  with  a  snap. 
"  Now  my  lads,"  he  said,  "  you  hear  what  Mr.  Wild 
says.     I   would   take  his  word  for  double  the  amount ! 
After  the  boat !    Bend  your  backs  to  it !     This  is  likely  to 
prove  a  good  night's  work  for  us,  I  think." 

The  river  police  uttered  a  cheer,  and  at  once  allowed 
their  oars  to  dip  into  the  water. 

There  were  ten  men,  five  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
each  one  had  an  oar. 

One  puU  was  given  by  all  in  concert,  and  then  the  boat 
•hot  out  into  the  river  like  a  racehorse. 
2  he  men  were  evidently  highly  stimulated  by  the  re- 


ward which  Jonathan  Wild  had  offered,  and  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  earn  it 

This  was  a  contingency  upon  which  Blueskin  and  Ned 
Cantle  had  not  calculated. 

Truly  was  their  position  more  perilotis  than  it  had  yet 
been. 

There  seemed  but  little  chance  of  their  being  able  to 
escape. 

They  had  a  start,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  in  their 
favour. 

A  proverb,  too,  says,  "  A  stem  chase  is  a  long  chase.'' 

But  this  ,is  all  the  hope  that  can  possibly  be  derived 
from  a  contemplation  of  our  friends'  position. 

The  police  galley,  urged  by  ten  oars,  flew  over  the 
water     ■*h  at  least  double  the  speed  of  their  little  skiff. 

For  a  brief  space,  however,  we  will  leave  them,  while 
we  return  to  poor  Jack  Sheppard,  whose  position  was 
certainly  the  more  desperate  of  the  two. 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  felt  more  assured  that  he 
should  make  his  escape  than  he  had  done  at  any  other 
moment  during  that  eventful  night — when  he  was  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  having  achieved  a  victory  over 
his  enemies — when  even  he  had  succeeded  in  launching 
the  boat — at  that  very  moment  was  he  unexpectedly  struck 
down  by  the  bttUet  from  Wild's  pistol. 

Oh,  that  was  indeed  a  triumph  for  the  vUlanous  thief- 
taker,  and  he  chuckled  hideously  with  delight  when  he 
thought  of  the  extent  of  his  victim's  disappointment 

To  strike  him  down  at  the  moment  when  he  did  strike 
him  down,  was  a  glorious  revenge  indeed. 

He  would  not  have  missed  it  for  worlds. 

As  we  have  said,  Jack  Sheppard  was  seized  by  several 
of  the  crowd,  and  pulled  out  of  the  water. 

He  seemed  to  be  quite  lifeless. 

He  neither  moved  nor  spoke  when  he  was  thtis  roughly 
handled,  while  from  his  breast  there  came  a  stream  of 
blood. 

AU  who  touched  him  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  dead, 
and  so  he  was  left  just  where  he  was,  on  the  ground,  and 
no  further  notice  was  taken  of  him. 

But  now  Jonathan  Wild's  thoughts  turned  towards  his 
victim. 

He  had  done  all  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  in  the  way 
of  ensuring  the  capture  of  Blueskin  and  Edgworth 
Bess. 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  his  hurt  prevented  him  from 
following  in  the  pursuit,  as  he  would  have  been  delighted 
to  do. 

He  consoled  himself,  though,  with  the  thought  that  he 
had  delegated  it  to  persons  who  would  strain  every  nerve, 
for  no  one  knew  better  than  he  did  what  a  powerful 
incentive  so  large  a  reward  would  be. 

With  his  face  expanded  into  a  grin  of  horrible  satis- 
faction, Wild  watched  the  police  galley  until  he  could  see 
it  no  longer,  and  then  he  bethought  himself  of  Jack 
Sheppard. 

He  strode  hastily  to  the  spot  upon  which  he  lav,  and 
for  a  moment  gazed  at  him  without  saying  a  word. 

The  men  who  had  been  crowding  round  the  body  had 
shrunk  back  when  the  thief-taker  approached  ;  but  one  of 
the  men  now  stepped  forward,  and  said  : 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  him,  Mr.  Wild  ?     I  fancy 
that  bullet  has  settled  his  business  I"' 
j     Jonathan  looked  round,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was 
I  Quilt  Arnold  who  had  addressed  him. 

He  had  been  about  to  utter  something  angrily,  but  now 
changed  his  intention. 

"  is  he  really  dead.  Quilt  ?"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Wild,"   was  the  reply ;    "  but  I 
fancv  be  is.     You  see  the   bullet  struck  him  fnll  in  the 
breast. ' 

"That  cannot  be,"  returned  Wild.  "His  back  was 
turned  towards  me  when  I  fired." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  the  bullet  has  made  a  hole 
throush  him !  Can  you  see  where  the  blood  is  oozing 
from  his  breast  ?"  ,,■•.,. 

Wild  looked  downward.  By  the  dim  reflected  light 
which  came  from  the  surface  of  the  rippling  water  he 
could  see  that  the  breast  of  his  victim  was  dappled  with 
blood. 

Thp  crimson  fluid  oozed  slowly  forth,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood  having  coagulated    over  the  surface   of   the 
wound. 
Jack's  face  was  torned  upward. 
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His  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  covered  with  a  glassy 
film. 

His  arms  were  extended,  and  his  fiats  tightly  clenched. 

In  fine,  every  appearance  of  a  sudden  and  violent  death 
was  there. 

"  It  does  indeed  look  like  it,"  said  Wild,  at  length ; 
"  but  I  hope  it  is  not  so.  If  he  dies  by  any  other  means 
than  the  hangman's  rope,  I  shall  be  baulked  in  my  revenge. 
Take  him  up,  some  of  you,  and  carry  him !" 

"  I  had  better  make  a  kind  of  litter,  or  stretcher,  had  I 
not,  Mr.  Wild?" 

"  Yes,  yes;  and  then  carry  him  to  Newgate.  I  will 
follow  with  the  hackney-coach,  for  I  am  sick  and  faint!" 

Jonathan  Wild  was,  indeed,  aick  and  faint,  and  when  he 
uttered  this  last  sentence  he  reeled,  and  would  probably 
have  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground,  had  it  ds.»»  been  for  the 
interposition  of  Quilt  Arnold. 

That  worthy,  however,  stretched  out  lit:  arm  just  in 
time  to  save  his  rascally  employer,  and  then  he  half  carried 
him  to  the  hackney-coach. 

Jonathan  recovered  himself  sufficiently  jusv  to  scramble 
in  and  fall  back  on  one  of  the  seats. 

There  he  sat,  looking  very  little  better  than  his  unhappy 
victim. 

The  thief-taker  had  really  made  some  remarkable 
exertions  on  this  eventful  night,  considering  the  state  in 
which  he  was,  and  now  it  is  nothing  surprising  that  a  re- 
action should  set  in. 

And  a  reaction  it  was,  of  a  truly  dreadful  character. 

It  was  not  until  his  excitement  thus  suddenly  subsided 
that  Wild  became  conscious  of  the  pain  he  was  suffering. 

Not  only  was  there  the  ghastly  wound  in  his  throat, 
which  was  near  being  the  death  of  him,  but  he  was  one 
mass  of  burns  and  bruises  from  head  to  foot. 

The  agony  he  suffered  was  most  acute,  and  it  was  this 
alone  which  prevented  him  from  tailing  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness. 

The  happy  oblivion  of  pain  which  this  would  have  pro- 
duced was  denied  to  him,  and  hideous  groans  issued  from 
his  lips. 

In  the  meantime,  Quilt  had  issued  directions  to  several 
of  the  crowd,  who  dispersed  themselves  about  the  shore  in 
search  of  materials  with  which  to  extemporise  a  litter. 

Some  rude  planks  were  found,  and  these  were  deemed 
sufTuient  for  the  purpose. 

Wlien  all  was  ready,  the  motionless  body  of  Jack 
Sheppard  was  placed  upon  the  planks,  and  carried  by  four 
men. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  then  made  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  cavalcade  had  started. 

Tliis  seemed  to  rouso  him  more  than  anything  else 
possibly  could  have  done. 

Ho  shook  off,  in  a  great  measure,  the  languid  feeling 
which  had  weighed  him  down,  and  ordered  the  coachman 
10  keep  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

In  this  manner,  then,  was  Jack  Sheppard  t  r  the  last 
time  in  his  life,  taken  to  the  prison  of  Newgate. 

Wild  clutched  the  side  of  the  carriage  winiioiT  con- 
vulsively, and  leaned  out  on  that  side  next  to  the  body. 

He  was  thus  able  to  feast  his  eyes  with  a  contemplation 
of  his  victim. 

Slowly  tlie  strange  procession  made  its  way  towards 
Newgate,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  off. 

This  time,  at  least,  there  seemed  but  little  chance  of 
Jack  Sheppard  being  able  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his 
captors. 

Before  they  started,  water  had  been  dashed  up>.-i  his 
faf^e,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  him. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

He  remained  as  still  as  death  itself. 

And  so,  slowly  though  surely,  the  procession  took  its 
way  through  the  streets,  each  moment  swelling  more  and 
more,  as  other  people,  from  curiosity  or  interest,  joined  it. 


CHAPTER  CCOCXVI. 

JONATHAN  WILD  TAIvES  EFFECTUAL  MEASURES  TO  PREVENT 
JACK  SHEPPARD  FROM  MAKING  ANOTHER  ESCAPE  FROM 
NEWGATE. 

At  last  the  corner  of  the  Old  Bailey  was  turned,  and  then 
the  black  and  gloomy  prison  of  Newgate  came  in  sight. 

Frowningly  it  looked  upon  those  who  approached  it. 

Then,  in  a  moment  or  two  more,  the  whole  of  the 
strange  cavalcade  halted  before  its  portal. 


Quilt  Arnold  now  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  as- 
suming the  direction  of  affairs,  and  so  he  ran  up  the  little 
fiight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  door  that  opens  on  te 
the  vestibule  of  Newgate,  and  seizing  the  ponderous 
knocker  with  both  hands,  he  gave  such  a  summons  for 
admission,  that  the  whole  street  echoed  with  the 
sound. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  such  immediate  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  knocking  as  one  would  have  expected,  and 
after  waiting  as  he  considered  long  enough,  Quilt  Arnold 
renewed  the  summons. 

Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  there  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  it  a  crowd  of  excited-looking  faces. 

Prominent  among  them  was  Mr.  Noakes,  the  Governor. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  was  about  to  make  some  angry 
remark,  and  then  his  eye  fell  upon  the  throng  outside,  and 
ho  remained  silent. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  prisoner,  Mr.  Noakes,"  said 
Quilt  Arnold — "  one  you  will  be  very  glad  to  receive,  I 
am  siire.     It  is  Jack  Sheppard  !" 

Such  a  yell  of  delight  came  from  the  hps  of  the  Governor 
of  Newgate,  when  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  this  in- 
telligence, that  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  vestibule  rang 
again  with  the  sound. 

"  Jack  Sheppard !"  he  ejaculated.     "  Where  is  he  ?" 

"Here!" 

The  Governor  ran  down  the  steps. 

But  when  he  saw  the  pale,  inert  body  on  the  planks,  he 
drew  back  aghast  with  surprise. 

And  now  Jonathan  Wild  leaned  his  head  still  further 
out  of  the  window  of  the  coach,  and,  in  his  old  shrieking 
tones,  he  said : 

"  Curse  you  all !  Are  you  going  to  stay  here  all  night  ? 
Take  him,  will  you?     Curse  you,  make  haste  !" 

This  was  another  surprise  for  Mr.  Noakes. 

He  had  not  noticed  the  hackney-coach,  and  the  well- 
known  accents  of  Jonathan  Wild's  voice  came  upon  his 
ear  like  a  thunderbolt. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  he  had  been  secretly 
feasting  himself  with  the  hope  that  Jonathan  Wild  had 
perished  in  the  burning  ruins  of  his  house ;  and  yet  there 
he  was,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  by  the  voice,  strong 
and  violent  as  ever. 

The  thief-taker's  words  produced  an  immediate  effect 
upon  the  throng. 

The  rude  bier  upon  which  Jack  was  laid  was  lifted  up, 
and  carried  into  the  vestibula. 

Jonathan  got  out  of  the  coach,  and  followed  it. 

Then  the  door  of  the  prison  was  closed,  and  the  mob 
left  outside. 

The  vestibule  of  Newgate  was  tolerably  well  illuminated 
by  the  numerous  oil-lamps  that  hung  about,  so  that  all 
things  could  be  seen  distinctly  enough. 

Attention  and  curiosity  were  equally  divided  between 
Jack  Sheppard  and  the  thief-taker. 

The  first  was  unquestionably  most  seriously  hurt,  for 
even  now  he  gave  no  signs  of  returning  animation. 

As  soon  as  he  perceived  this,  Jonathan  Wild  was  in  an 
agony  of  fright  that  his  victim  would  escape  the  death  he 
had  designed  for  him. 

He  impatiently  shrieked  out  an  order  for  a  medical  man 
to  be  summoned  to  make  an  examination  of  his  hurts. 

A  man  was  immediately  despatched  upon  this  errand, 
and  he  returned  with  Mr.  Snoxall,  who  happened  to  be 
the  nearest. 

A  better  man  could  scarcely  have  been  found,  for  he  was 
well  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  wounds. 

In  a  very  business-like  way,  he  removed  a  portion  of 
Jack's  clothing,  and  then  sponged  away  the  blood  that 
had  clotted  about  the  wound. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  there  is  nothing  serious  in 
the  matter  here  "oeyond  the  escape  of  blood  and  conse- 
quent exhaustion.     A  day  or  two  will  put  this  all  right." 

"  Indeed  ?  that  is  good  news !"  said  Jonathan,  hoarsely. 

Mr.  Snoxall  started. 

He  had  not  noticed  that  the  thief-taker  was  standing  in 
the  vestibule,  but  he  recognised  his  voice  at  once. 

His  astonishment  was  much  increased  when  he  saw 
Wild's  horrible  condition — covered  with  smoke,  dirt, 
blood,  and  bruises. 

He  was  about  to  remonstrate ;  but  Wild,  with  a  curse^ 
bade  him  be  silent  and  attend  to  Jack  Sheppard. 

The  apothecary's  statement  was  a  correct  one. 

Jack  was  not  seriously  hurt. 
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The  bullet  from  Wild's  pistol  had  struck  him  in  rather 
a  peculiar  manner. 

■  It  had  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  body,  just 
under  the  armpit,  and  ploughing  the  flesh  along  the  ribs, 
finally  flew  off  at  his  breast,  for  when  Wild  fired  at  him 
he  was  standing  sideways. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wound  was  notliing 
serious,  though,  no  doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
bone  was  laid  bare,  it  was  a  most  painful  one  at  the  time 
it  was  inflicted,  and  quite  sufficient  to  cause  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Then  the  flow  of  blood  had  been  very  great. 

In  fact.  Jack's  body  had  almost  been  drained  of  the 
vital  fluid. 

Beyond  this,  however,  no  harm  had  been  done. 

Can  the  reader  imagine  the  delight  with  which  Wild 
listened  to  this  ? 

All  his  hopes  revived  again,  and  he  should  be  able  to 
execute  his  darling  plan  of  causing  Jack  Sheppard  to  be 
executed. 

Stimulants  were  then  administered,  and  Jack  shortly 
after  opened  his  eyes. 

Blithe  was  in  such  a  weak  and  exhausted  state,  that  he 
evidently  had  no  idea  of  where  he  was. 

He  closed  his  eyes  again ;  but  this  time  it  was  in  sleep. 

Snoxall  looked  up  inquiringly,  as  he  said  : 

"  Where  shall  you  put  him .'  Although  the  wound  is 
not  dangerous,  yet  he  will  require  to  have  great  attention 
paid  to  him." 

A  consultation  between  the  Governor  of  Newgate  and 
the  thief-taker  hereupon  took  place,  and  it  was  decided 
that  Jack  Sheppard  should  be  taken  to  one  of  the  strong 
rooms  in  the  prison. 

"  I  will  never  leave  him  now !"  Wild  muttered.  "  I 
will  never  leave  him  again !  I  will  keep  my  eye  upon  him 
till  the  moment  comes  for  execution,  and  I  wUl  take  care 
to  see  that  life  is  really  extinct !  What  else  may  happen  I 
care  not;  but,  until  his  execution,  I  will  never  leave 
him !" 

Such  was  the  thief-taker's  muttered  resolution,  and  we 
shall  see  shortly  how  well  he  adhered  t  o  it. 

A  strong  room  was  selected  by  the  Governor,  and  into 
this  Jack  Sheppard  was  now  carried. 

He  was  as  helpless  as  any  infant,  and,  for  some  time  at 
(east,  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  in  keeping  him 
secure,  for  he  did  not  appear  to  have  so  much  strength  as 
would  enable  him  to  lift  up  his  hand. 

A  bed  was  carried  into  the  strong  room,  and  on  this 
Jack  was  laid,  stiU  in  a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 

This  done,  they  prepared  to  depart. 

"  You  need  not  feel  alarmed  about  him  now,  Mr.  Wild," 
said  the  Governor,  addressing  himself  aside  to  the  thief- 
taker. 

Jonathan  showed  his  teeth  like  some  wild  animal  about 
to  bite. 

"  Why  not .'"  he  asked. 

The  Governor  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  He  can't  move." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  Wild.  "Would  you  trust 
him  ?" 

"Certainly,  I  would  now." 

"  Then  I  would  not." 

"  Mr.  Wild,  I  know  this  young  imp,  whose  execution  I 
pray  for  quite  as  devoutly  as  you  do  yourself,  has  caused 
more  ill  blood  between  us  than  anything  else.  But,  just 
for  once,  do  me  the  favour  of  leaving  him  in  my  charge, 
and  I  will  answer  for  his  safety  with  my  head." 

"  Bah !"  said  Wild ;  "  I  left  him  to  you  before,  didn't  I, 
and  what  was  the  result,?  No,  no !  In  this  affair,  at  least, 
I  will  employ  no  deputy.    I  will  see  to  his  safety  myself." 

"  As  Jyou  will,  Mr.  Wild.  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
oblige  you  in  all  things.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
step  this  way?" 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  To  leave  this  room." 

"Leave  this  room?"  repeated  Wild,  in  •shrieking  voice. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  Governor,  who  was  not  a 
littlo  alarmed  at  his  manner.  "You  don't  think  of 
st,L\  .ug  here  always,  doyou  ?" 

'•  Well,  not  always  *  eaid  Jonathan,  with  peculiar 
eignificance. 

"  I  thought  not.  As  for  Jack  Sheppard,  he  is  all  right 
now.     He  can't  stir  if  his  life  depended  upon  it,  and  so 


you  need  not  bo  afraid  that  he  wiU  break  out  of  this 
room." 

"Indeed!"  said  Wild,  in  the  same  tone  as  he  had 
previously  employed.     "  Indeed !" 

The  Governor  looked  at  him  mistrustfully. 

He  wondered  what  that  odd  tone  meant. 

No  good,  he  felt  sure. 

But  so  great  was  the  dread  that  he  had  of  the  thief- 
taker  that  he  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  for  he  was 
afraid  if  he  did  that  he  would  only  exasperate  him  the 
more. 

Therefore  he  spoke  quite  calmly,  and  somewhat  per- 
suasively. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Wild,  I  give  you  my  word  this  is  a  very 
strong  room — very  strong  indeed.  And  look  at  the  door. 
It  is  as  secure  as  the  door  of  a  cell.  Here  are  two 
massive  bolts,  and  an  excellent  lock ;  so  you  need  have  no 
apprehension — he  will  be  quite  secure !" 

"  And  so,"  said  Wild,  with  a  sneer,  "  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  occurred,  you  would  still  be  fool  enough  to  trust  to 
such  things  as  bolts  and  locks  to  keep  Jack  Sheppard 
safe  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"What  do  I  mean?  Just  what  I  say,  and  no  more. 
Answer  ray  question." 

"  What  else  can  be  done  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Noakes.  That  young  villain  has 
slipped  through  my  fingers  and  baulked  my  vengeance 
more  than  once,  as  you  very  well  know." 

"And  mine,  too,"  said  the  Governor. 

"Well,  perhaps  so!"  returned  Wild;  "but  I  am 
resolved,  now  that  I  have  once  more  got  him  in  ray 
power,  that  I  will  not  let  him  slip  through  my  fingers 
again." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  apprehensive  this  time. 
Look  at  him,  Mr.  Wild.  There  he  lies  as  helpless  as  any 
kitten." 

"  Bah !    I  shall  not  trust  to  that." 

"  Then  you  have  some  plan,  Mr.  Wild,  for  keeping  him 
secure?" 

"  Of  course  I  have." 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Jonathan,  "  and  then  you  can 
pass  your  opinion  upon  it." 

"  Very  good." 

"  Then,"  said  the  .thief-taker,  in  a  voice  of  malignant 
earnestness,  "  I  have  firmly  made  up  my  mind  never  to 
remove  my  eyes  from  Jack  Sheppard's  body  until  after  I 
have  seen  him  executed  at  Tyburn." 

There  was  something  so  cold-blooded  in  the  thief- 
taker's  manner  that  even  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
shuddered  as  he  said : 

"Never  take  your  eyes  oflf  him,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"But  how  shall  you  manage  that  ?" 

"  Simply  enough.  I  shall  sit  with  him,  no  mattei" 
where  he  is  placed,  and  never  stir  away  for  a  moment." 

"  Impossible,  Mr.  Wild  !" 

"  Bah !  stuff !  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  possible,  and 
if  there  are  any  little  diflSculties  in  the  way,  I  shall  have 
to  constrain  you  to  remove  them." 

"  But  it  is  against  the  prison  regulations." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  that  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  you 
are  not  able  to  keep  him  in  safety,  and  so  I  shall  take 
that  upon  myself.  If  anyone  wants  rao,  I  can't  be  seen. 
Here  I  am,  and  here  I  shall  stay  ;  and  I  tell  you  once  for 
all  that  I  shall  not  leave  this  cell,  or  strong  room,  or  what  | 
you  call  it,  until  Jack  Sheppard  does  so." 

"  Well,  if  such  is  your  will,  Mr.  Wild,  I  most  try  what 
can  be  done." 

"Of  course  you  must;  and  now,  in  the  first  place, 
fetch  me  a  table  and  a  comfortable  chaiv^ne  that  I  can 
go  to  sleep  in  when  necessary." 

"  It's  against  all  the  regulations." 

"  D — n  the  regulations !  I  must  have  them,  and  I  will. 
Fetch  them  1  And,  look  here,  bring  a  stone  jar  of  brandy 
and  a  cup  to  drink  out  of." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  not  in  a  position  to  deny  anything  that 
Wild  asked,  and  so  he  promised  to  obey. 

This  little  conversation  had  gone  on  between  them 
with  great  vigour. 

At  the  close  of  it,  some  one  tapped  gently  at  the  half- 
open  door  of  the  cell,  and  then  Mr.  Snoxall,  the  apothe- 
cary, entered. 
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Ho  had  been  to  his  own  house  to  procure  some  band- 
Bges  and  other  articles  necessary  for  dressing  Jack's 
wound. 

Wild  came  up  to  the  bed-side  and  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Governor,  at  a  word  from  the  thief-taker,  set  off  to 
fetch  the  articles  for  which  he  had  asked. 

Even  Wild  was  surgeon  enough  to  knoir  that  Jack's 
wound  was  by  no  means  dangerous. 

Mr.  Snoxall  did  his  work  in  silence ;  and  then,  turning 
round  to  the  thief-taker,  said : 

"Mr.  Wild,  what  brings  you  here,  and  in  such  a 
condition  as  you  now  are,  I  know  not.  I  have  ceased  to 
wonder  at  anything  you  may  do." 

Jonathan  grinned,  for  he  took  this  remark  as  a  kind  of 
compliment. 

"Never  mind  what  brings  mo  hero,  Mr.  Snoxall.  Let 
it  be  enough  for  you  to  know  that  for  some  few  days  or  so 
I  am  going  to  share  this  cell  along  with  my  friend  Jack 
Sheppard,  and  so  you  will  bo  able  to  attend  to  both  of  us 
at  the  same  time." 

In  spite  of  what  he  had  just  said,  Mr.  Snoxall  stared 
with  surprise. 

"  Going  to  share  this  cell  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Wild ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are 
in  a  vei-y  dangerous  state,  and  unless  you  are  very  careful 
I  would  not  give  so  much  as  two  pins  for  your  life." 

"  You  can  attend  to  me  here,  can  you  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  can." 

"  Then  do  so." 

"But  what  ever  have  you  been  doing?" 

"Never  mind.  Don't  you  know  my  house  is  burned 
down  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,'then,  I  got  singed  a  little  in  making  my  escape — 
that's  all." 

The  apothecary  smiled  at  Jonathan's  idea  of  being 
singed  a  little. 

In  reality,  he  was  one  mass  of  burns  from  head  to  foot. 

Mr.  Snoxall  attended  to  him,  however,  with  his  usual 
skill;  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  Governor,  accom- 
panied by  two  turnkeys,  entered  the  strong  room. 

The  latter  carried  between  them  a  small  round  table 
and  a  chair,  which  were  intended  for  Wild's  convenience. 

They  were  placed  against  the  wall  opposite  to  Jack 
Sheppard's  bed,  eo  that  the  thief-taker  could  sit  and 
watch  his  victim  to  his  heart's  content. 

Mr.  Noakes  brought  the  jar  of  brandy  and  a  cup. 

Jonathan  sat  down  with  a  feeling  of  relief,  for  he  was 
teiTibly  exhausted ;  and  after  a  few  more  words  the  door 
of  the  strong  room  was  closed  and  fastened,  aad  he  was 
left  alone  along  with  the  prisoner. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXVII. 

BLTJESKIN  AND  NED  CANTLE  ARE  PURSUED  BT  THE 
THAMES  POLICE. 

Lea\ing  the  thief-taker  to  exult  over  his  victim — to  feast 
his  eyes  upon  him,  and  rejoice  at  his  helplessness — we 
will  follow,  for  a  short  time,  those  persons  whose  position 
when  wo  last  saw  them  was  one  of  so  much  danger. 

We  allude,  of  course,  to  Blueskin  and  Edgworth  Bess, 
and  to  their  new-found  but  faithful  friend,  Ned  Gantlo. 

Can  the  reader  form  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  the 
former  ? 

He  had  been  congratulating  himself  that  all  was  well, 
and  that  they  should  escape,  when  he  saw  Jack  Sheppard 
fall  beneath  the  bullet  of  his  foe. 

It  was  well  for  them  all,  however,  that  Ned  Cantle  had 
rowed  so  promptly  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  for  had 
he  not  done  so,  or  had  they  attempted  the  rescue  of  their 
companion,  they  would  most  certainly  have  been 
captured. 

Still,  Blueskin  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  thus 
deserting  his  friend,  although  he  well  knew  that  Jack 
Sheppard  was  able  to  look  after  himself. 

He  had  faith  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
perilous  position,  but  yet  he  felt  uneasy. 

Something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  Jack  was  in  greater 
danger  than  he  had  ever  yet  known. 

All  hope  of  helping  now  was  at  an  end^  and  so  he 
turned  his  attention  to  their  own  position,  which  required 
fcil  the  consideration  he  could  possibly  give  to  it. 


Edgworth  Bess  stDl  lay  in  a  swoon  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  just  as  she  had  fallen. 

His  first  care  was  to  endeavour  to  restore  her. 

For  this  purpose  he  dipped  his  hat  into  the  water,  and 
sprinkled  her  face  with  the  cool  fluid. 

It  revived  her  in  a  few  moments. 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  gave  utterance  to  a  piteous 
moan. 

Blueskin  stooped  down  in  order  to  raise  her  to  a  more 
comfortable  posture. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  the  police  officer 
in  the  galley  looked  through  his  telescope,  and  reported 
what  he  saw  to  Jonathan  Wild. 

The  fugitives  were  too  far  off  the  shore,  and  otherwise 
too  intently  occupied,  to  notice  what  was  taking  place, 
and  they  remained  ignorant  for  some  time  longer  yet  that 
they  were  pursued. 

Nevertheless,  although  all  seemed  well,  Ned  Cantle 
continued  to  use  the  oars  with  great  vigour. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  Edgworth  Bess  retained 
possession  of  her  senses. 

The  full  tide  of  recollection  came  back  to  her. 

She  remembered  what  had  occurred,  and  with  another 
shriek  fainted  again. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Ned  Cantle  caught  sight  of 
the  police  galley  swiftly  approaching  them. 

"By  heaven,"  he  cried,  "  we  are  pursued  !" 

Blueskin  looked  round  immediately. 

"  The  Thames  police  !"  he  cried. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ned  Cantle.  "  You  may  depend  they  have 
been  set  on  by  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  Eow — row  for  your  life !" 

"  It's  no  good !  It's  all  up  with  us  now !  We  may  as 
well  give  in  at  once !" 

"Never!  never!"  exclaimed  Blueskin.  "Lend  mean 
oar!" 

"What's  the  use  of  exhausting  yourself?  Can't  you 
see  they  are  coming  up  hand  over  hand  ?  They  go  two 
feet  to  our  one !     They  must  overtake  us  !" 

"  Lend  me  an  oar !"  said  Blueskin,  seizing  one. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "make  an  effort.  We  have  not  much 
further  to  go.  Yonder  is  London  Bridge.  Row  with  all 
yo\ir  might    We  shall  escape  them  yet !" 

" I  will  try,"  said  Ned  Cantle ;  "but  I  tell  you  before- 
hand that  it  will  be  no  good." 

Blueskin  was  well  sldlled  in  the  use  of  the  oar,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  boat  flew  over  the  water  was  really 
astonishing,  for  his  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  Ned 
Cantle. 

Still  the  police  galley  gained  upon  them. 

Not  so  rapidly  as  before ;  but  still  it  did  gain  upon 
them,  and  in  a  manner  to  make  the  race  a  very  exciting 
one. 

In  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  black  arches  of  Old 
London  Bridge,  the  whole  structure  looking  more  like 
some  huge  cloud  than  aught  else. 

Blueskin  felt  that  if  they  could  pass  the  bridge  all 
would  yet  be  jwell,  as  among  the  number  of  different 
vessels  lying  in  the  Pool  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow 
them. 

But  despite  tb'^ir  almost  superhuman  exertions,  the 
police  galley  can',  nearer  and  nearer  still. 

And  now,  having  got  as  they  considered  near  enough, 
the  officer  in  command  fired  a  pistol  in  the  air. 

On  the  river  this  was  understood  as  a  signal  for  a  boat 
to  heave-to. 

But  of  course  our  friends  paid  not  the  slightest  attention 
to  it. 

When  the  report  of  the  pistol  had  died  away,  something 
was  said  in  a  loud  voice,  which  was  in  reality  a  command 
to  the  fugitives  to  stop. 

To  this  they  paid  no  more  attention  than  they  did  to 
the  other  signal. 

Urged  by  ten  oars,  the  police  galley  gained  upon  the 
fugitives  in  a  manner  that  was  terrible  to  witness,  and 
Blueskin  began  to  think  that  after  all  Ned  Cantle  was 
right,  and  that  they  could  not  possibly  escape. 

But  for  all  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think  that 
he  had  better  give  in. 

London  Bridge  was  now  only  a  few  yards  off,  and 
beyond  that  the  vessel  waa  stationed  which  was  to  take 
them  in  safety  to  Amsterdam. 

The  tide  was  running  out  with  great  velocity,  and  as 
they  got  nearer  to  the  bridge  they  could  hear  the  roaring, 
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rushing  sound  nroduced  by  the  water  flowing  through 
the  narrow  arches. 

Old  London  Bridge  bore  but  a  very  slight  resemblance 
to  the  present  one. 

Its  arches  were  exceedingly  narrow,  and  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  platforms  or  starlings  which  had  to  be 
built  round  the  buttresses  to  protect  them  from  the  action 
of  the  tide. 

It  required  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen  to 
guide  their  vessels  through  these  narrow  arches,  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  care  and  skill,  accidents  happened  with 
alarming  frequency.  . 

By  the  roar  of  the  water,  Ned  Cantle  could  tell  that  on 
the  present  occasion  the  greatest  care  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  guide  the  boat  safely  under. 

The  great  obstniction  to  the  water  that  these  buttresses 
and  starlings  formed,  caused  it  to  flow  through  the  arches 
as  through  so  many  flood-gates. 

When  several  yards  from  the  bridge,  Ned  Cantle 
shipped  his  oar  and  stood  upright  in  the  boat,  holding  it 
in  his  hand. 

He  knew  the  boat  could  not  go  any  faster  than  the 
tide  would  carry  it  without  incurring  great  danger,  for 
the  direction  in  which  the  tide  flowed  had  a  tendency  to 
draw  the  boat  agaiost  the  starlings. 

His  task  now  was  to  keep  the  boat  as  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  arches  as  he  could,  for  by  this  means 
alone  could  their  destruction  be  avoided. 

Blueskin  watchM  him  anxiously. 

As  they  got  nearer  to  the  bridge,  he  could  feel  the 
velocity  of  the  boat  increased  until  its  speed  became 
Alarming. 

By  a  skilful  use  of  his  oar,  however,  Ned  Cantle  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  in  the  requisite  direction. 

Another  moment  and  they  were  under  the  shadow  of 
the  bridge. 

Then  the  tide  gave  a  capricious  turn,  and  a  cry  of 
alarm  came  from  Blueskin's  lips. 

But  Ned  Cantle  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  com'se  of  the 
boat  was  changed,  and  he  thrust  his  oar  against  the 
starling  towards  which  the  head  of  the  boat  was 
driving. 

A  collision  seemed  inevitable. 

He  pushed  with  all  his  strength,  but  he  couid  not 
compete  with  the  power  of  the  tide. 

Blueskin  sprang  to  his  assistance. 

By  their  joint  efforts  the  boat  was  kept  off,  though  the 
prow  of  the  boat  grated  against  the  wooden  piles. 

The  next  instant  they  were  under  the  bridge  and  out 
in  the  open  air,  having  sustained  but  a  trifling  damage. 

Their  first  care  now  was  to  resume  their  oars,  and  make 
for  the  vessel  which  was  awaiting  them. 

Ned  Cantle,  however,  cast  an  anxious  glance  after  his 
pursuers,  and  an  ejaculation  of  satisfaction  came  from  his 
lips. 

It  was  immediately  echoed  by  Blueskin. 

The  police  ofiicers  in  the  galley  had  relied  a  little  too 
much  on  their  own  skill. 

They  saw  Ned  Cantle  stand  up  in  the  boat  in  order  to 
"shoot  the  bridge,"  as  the  phrase  went,  and  they  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  effort  to  secure  their  prey. 

It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the  large  reward  which 
Wild  had  offered  called  forth  all  their  energies. 

To  gain  so  much  they  would  not  mind  a  little  risk,  and 
besides,  they  soon  began  to  feel  the  excitement  of  the 
chase. 

Shooting  the  bridge  was  no  fresh  thing  to  them. 

They  had  done  it  safely  hundreds  of  times,  and  they 
resolved  to  pass  under  at  full  speed. 

This  movement  they  fvdly  expected  would  enable  them 
to  overtake  the  fugitives. 

Two  men  stood  up  in  the  prow  of  the  boat  with  strong 
V  boat-hooks. 

j     The  officer  in  command  held  the  tiller. 
I     Having  got  the  boat  in  a  proper  direction,   the  men 
1  were  ordered  to  bend  their  backs  to  their  task. 
f    The  eight  remaining  rowers  pulled  as  if  for  life  and 
[  death. 

I     As  the  flow  of  the  current  was  so  very  rapid,  it  may  be 
I  imagined  how  great  their  speed  was. 
I      It  was  terrible  to  look  at. 

The  boat  seemed  to  fly  over  the  water,  m  though 
impelled  by  more  than  mortal  power. 

The  men  at  the  prow  held  their  breaths,  for  should 


they  strike  against  any  projection  while  going  at  such  a 
frightful  rate,  their  destruction  would  be  certain 

Even  the  officer  in  command  set  his  teeth  hr  rd  as  ha 
grasped  the  tiller,  and  strove  to  keep  the  head  of  the  boat 
in  the  centre  of  the  arch. 

Then  came  a  dark  shadow  over  the  vessel. 

They  were  beneath  the  arch. 

Another  moment — or  even  less — and  then  all  would  b« 
well — they  would  be  free. 

At  this  moment  the  cross  current,  which  was  so  nea« 
being  fatal  to  the  fugitives,  caught  the  boat. 

The  chief  officer  called  out  hoarsely  to  his  men. 

But  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a  terrible  crash. 

The  men  with  the  boat-hooks  were  powerless  against 
the  tide,  and  the  boat  struck  with  full  force  against  the 
wooden  piles  of  the  starling. 

There  was  a  loud  cry  from  many  voices,  and  then  the 
police  galley  and  its  occupants  vanished  as  if  by  the 
influence  of  magic. 

Their  terrific  speed  made  their  destruction  certain. 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  the  boat  struck  that  it 
was  shivered  to  atoms,  although  it  had  been  made  of 
double  strength  in  consequence  of  the  kind  of  service 
required  from  it. 

The  men,  each  clinging  frantically  to  their  oars,  were 
carried  with  breathless  rapidity  far  down  the  stream. 

It  was  this  catastrophe  which  had  brought  the  ejacula- 
tions from  the  lips  of  Blueskin  and  Ned  Cantle. 

Those  enemies  who  had  caused  them  so  much  alarm 
were  now  no  more  to  be  dreaded. 

Their  discomfiture  was  complete. 

Not  a  trace  of  them  remained. 

"Now,"  cried  Blueskin,  "  we  have  fresh  hopes.  Kow, 
Ned,  and  all  will  yet  be  well !  How  far  is  it  to  tho 
vessel  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  half  a  mile." 

"  Quick,  then  ;'* 

"  All  right ;  but  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
river  police  now.  Tha-t  accident  was  a  most  fortunate 
one  for  us,  for  it  has  rid  us  of  our  enemies  entirely." 

"  It  has — it  has !  But  do  not  let  us  trust  too  much  to 
our  apparent  safety." 

"No,  it  were  best  not.  Can  you  see  anything  of 
them  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  and  yet,  stay.     Is  not  that  a  head  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  there  is  another — and  another !" 

"  Quick — then,  quick  !  We  must  by  no  means  relax  oUr 
efforts.  The  officers  will  swim  towards  some  of  the 
vessels,  get  on  board,  and  spread  the  alarm." 

"  And  institute  a  fresh  pursuit." 

"Yes,  yes  !  Push  on  with  what  speed  you  can !" 

Away  went  the  boat,  threading  its  way  with  remark- 
aWe  facility  among  the  other  craft  at  their  moorings, 
until  at  length  Ned  Oantle  said : 

"  Take  my  oar  for  a  few  minutes,  and  row  onwards." 

"What  are  you  about  to  do?"  asked  Blueskin,  as  he 
obeyed. 

"  Give  the  signal  that  we  are  at  hand." 

"  AU  right !" 

Blueskin  urged  tho  boat  onwards,  and  Ned  Cantle 
stooped  down  and  picked  something  up  from  the  bottom  of 
tho  boat. 

What  this  was,  Blueskin  could  not  very  well  make  out, 
for  Ned  Cantle  turned  his  face  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  were  going. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  heard  a  peculiar  rush- 
ing soimd,  and  there  shot  up  into  the  air  a  beautiful  bright 
light. 
I  jjlt  was  a  rocket. 

After  ascending  to  a  certain  height,  it  burst  with  a  loud 
report,  and  a  shower  of  fire  came  down. 

Ned  Cantle  fixed  his  eyes  steadily  in  advance,  on  the 
look-out  for  the  responsive  signal. 

Ho  had  not  long  to  wait. 

Just  before  them  a  bright  crimson  light  shone  out  of  tho 
darkness. 

"  That  is  our  vessel !"  he  said,  turning  to  Blueskin. 
"  Will  you  row,  and  I  will  guide  the  boat  alongside  ?" 

"  Certainly !" 

The  boat  rapidly  neared  the  red  light,  and  then  Blue- 
skin was  able  to  discover  the  outlines  of  a  rather  heavy- 
looking  vessel. 

In  another  moment  they  were  alongside. 

Soma  words  were  exchanged  between  Ned  Cantle  and 
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those  on  board,  and  then  a  rope  was  thrown,  with  which 
the  boat  was  secured  to  the  lugger. 

This  fteing  done,  the  whole  party  were  helped  on  deck. 

Edgwwrth  Besa  still  remained  insensible. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXVIII. 

IN     TVHICn     rLUESKIN     DISCOVERS     THAT     UK     IS     BT     HO 
MEANS  OUT  OF  DANGER. 

In  this  unconscfous  state  poor  Edg worth  Bess  was  carried 
down  into  the  cabin,  whither  Blueskin  followed  her. 

His  first  care  was  to  restore  her  to  her  senses,  but  this 
he  found  to  be  no  «asy  task. 

This  second  relapee  was  aggravated  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  which  she  had  received  when  she  fell  backwards  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bo&t. 

Water  was  sprinkled  upon  her  face,  and  her  temples 
were  chafed  with  brandy,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Ned  Cantle  remained  on  deck  in  close  conversation  with 
the  captain  of  the  lugger. 

In  a  few  words,  he  contrived  to  make  this  individual 
acquainted  with  the  exact  state  of  affairs. 

On  his  part,  the  captain  lost  not  a  moment  in  giving  in- 
structions for  the  vessel  to  get  under-weigh. 

It  was  a  small  craft,  but  well  built,  and  evidently  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  making  great  speed,  though  she 
had  not  outwardly  the  appearance  of  it. 

Her  crew  was  altogether  formed  of  Englishmen,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  obeyed  their  captain's  commands 
showed  that  they  were  no  novices  in  their  trade. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  lugger  was  got 
under-weigh,  and  was  slowly  forging  its  way  among  the 
vessels  in  the  Pool,  as  that  part  of  the  Thames  is  called 
that  lies  between  the  docks  and  London  Bridge. 

A  sharp  look-out  was  kept,  for  Ned  Cantle  fully  ex- 
pected that  they  would  be  pursued  by  the  River  police, 
who  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  baulked  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident  such  as  we  have  described. 

The  captain  fully  agi-eed  with  him,  for  he,  too,  knew 
full  well  the  determined  chai-acter  of  these  men. 

When  once  they  pursued  an  object,  it  was  but  rarely 
they  abandoned  it. 

It  was,  then,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  to  get 
clear  of  the  Pool  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  was  unusually 
crowded  with  vessels,  of  course  obstructing  the  speed  of 
the  lugger. 

When  they  were  clear  of  these  they  would  be  able  to 
hoist  sail  at  once,  and  then  their  danger  would  be  much 
diminished. 

At  present,  however,  they  could  perceive  no  signs  of 
pursuit. 

Blueskin  was  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  be  upon  deck, 
where  he  would  be  able  to  judge  better  of  the  stale  of 
affairs. 

But  he  controlled  this  desire,  and  continued  his  atten- 
tions to  Edgworth  Bess,  whose  condition  excited  in  his 
breast  feelings  of  very  great  alarm. 

At  length  his  assiduous  endeavours  were  crowned  with 
success. 

The  poor  girl  once  more  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked 
feebly  around  her. 

She  was  amazed  and,  as  it  seemed,  half  terrified  by  the 
strange  objects  on  which  her  glance  fell. 

The  rattling  of  the  cordage,  too — the  hoarse  cries  of  the 
men  on  deck — and,  above  all,  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
itself — were  all  well  calculated  to  inspire  her  with  terror. 

But  her  eyes  rested  at  last  upon  Blueskin's  countenance, 
which  had  on  it  an  expression  of  great  concern,  and  then 
ehe  grew  calm  and  assured,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  in 
safety,  or  he  would  not  be  bending  over  her. 

"Let  me  entreat  you  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  a  little 
while !"  he  said.  "  Let  me  entreat  you  to  do  so.  Pray  be 
calm !  Our  immediate  danger  is  over,  and  I  trust  ere 
long  I  shall  bo  able  to  say  all  is  well.' 

"  What  place  is  this  ?"  asked  Edgworth  Bess,  once  more 
glancing  around  her;  "and  what  is  this  movement  ?  and 
what  are  those  strange  sounds  ?" 

"  Compose  yourself,  and  I  will  tell  you.  You  are  on 
board  a  small  ship  which  is  bound  for  Amsterdam.  I  have 
every  hope  that  we  shall  bo  able  to  reach  our  destination 
in  s^ety." 

"And  Jack?"  cried  the  poor  girl,  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 
ks  she  recollected  what  had  happened  to  him — "  Jack- 


Jack  !  Where  is  he  ?  Tell  me  at  once  I  Do  not — pray 
do  not  keep  me  in  suspense !" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Jack  has  fallen  into  trouble." 

"  Alas !"  she  cried.     "  He  is  killed !" 

"  No — no!  I  do  not  think  that — indeed  I  do  not!  He 
Kay  be  hurt,  and  perhaps  seriously,  but  not  killed." 

"But  why  did  you  not  put  back  to  the  shore  and  aid 
him  ?" 

"  I  wished  to  do  so,  but  Ned  Cantle  convinced  me  that 
it  was  too  late.  I  might  have  shared  captivity  with  him, 
but  I  could  not  have  saved  him,  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
look  after  your  safety." 

"  Alas — alas !" 

"  Do  not  weep ! — dry  your  eyes !  I  think  I  can  speak 
some  words  of  comfort." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  We  are,  as  I  have  told  you,  on  board  a  vessel  bound 
for  Amsterdam.  What  trouble  we  have  had  to  get  on 
board  you  little  dream  of.  We  should  all  have  been  pri- 
soners by  this  time  but  for  the  accidental  capsizing  of  our 
enemies'  boat.    This  alone  enabled  us  to  gain  the  ship !" 

"  But  what  are  your  words  of  comfort  ?" 

"Jack  Sheppard,  I  firmly  believe,  is  at  the  very  worst  a 
prisoner.  Assuming  so  much,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  need  of  apprehension,  for  past  events  ought  to  prove 
to  you  that  such  a  thing  is  not  to  him  so  great  a  calamity 
as  it  is  to  others.  He  has  a  sort  of  talent  for  making 
escapes !" 

"Well— well?" 

"  You  want  to  hear  my  words  of  comfort  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  they  are  these :  I  shall  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  getting  on  shore,  and  when  I  have  done  so 
I  shall  make  my  way  direct  to  London.  I  will  then  cither 
save  Jack  Sheppard  or  perish  with  him  I" 

"And  me  ?" 

"  I  propose  to  leave  you  along  with  Ned  Cantle." 

"  Who  is  that  ?" 

"  The  man  you  saw  in  the  boat." 

"  Is  he  to  be  trusted  ?" 

"  Fully  and  completely." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  I  shall  supply  him  with  funds,  and  leave  him  to  take 
you  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  city,  or  somewhere  near  it,  i 
doubt  not  he  will  be  able  to  find  you  a  place  of 
refuge." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  I  will  save  Jack  Sheppard  if  I  can,  and  we  will  both 
repair  to  Amsterdam  with  all  speed,  where  we  shall  join 
you." 

"And  should  you  fail  ?" 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  that.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  succeed !" 

"  Alas!    Was  anyone  so  persecuted  as  myself  ?" 

"No  one  so  cruelly  or  undeservedly.  But  come,  cheer 
up !     Do  not  give  way  to  despair !" 

"  Where  are  we  now  ?" 

"  That  is  what  1  should  very  much  like  to  know.  We 
are  somewhere  on  the  Thames,  but  that  is  all  the  informa- 
tion I  can  give  you.  I  should  very  much  like  to  take  a 
glance  above,  and  see  how  matters  are  progressing,  if  you 
would  not  mind  me  leaving  you  for  a  short  time." 

"No — no!    Go  at  once!    But  return  soon !" 

"I  will— I  will!" 

"  And  bring  me  a  faithful  report  of  how  matters  are 
going  on  above." 

"  Depend  upon  me!" 

"  Go,  then,  for  I  can  imagine  your  anxiety  by  what  I 
feel  myself !" 

Blueskin  was  much  pleased  to  obtain  Edgworth  Bess's 
consent  so  easily,  and  to  find  that  she  spoke  so  reason- 
ably. 

He  lost  no  time  in  leaving  the  cabin  and  making  his  way 
on  to  the  deck. 

Here  all  was  calm  enough. 

Day  had  just  dawned,  and  there  came  over  the  surface 
of  the  water  long  rippling  streams  of  light. 

A  glowing  redness,  too,  in  the  eastern  horizon  pro- 
claimed that  the  sun  was  about  to  rise. 

Ned  Cantle  saw  Blueskin  come  on  deck,  and  at  once 
hastened  towards  him. 

The  captain  followed. 

"  Is  all  well,  Ned  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  present.    But  here  is  my  friend  the  captais. 
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Mueskin  and  the  captain  shook  hands  with  each  other 
warmly,  and  the  latter  said,  in  a  roTigh  voice : 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  gladder  still  to  do  you  a 
eervice !    You  may  depend  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you !" 

"  Thanks — thanks  !" 

"  Nay,  never  mind  thanks !  It's  done  willingly  enough." 

"Are  we  pursued  ?"  asked  Bluesldn. 

"  At  present,  I  think  not ;  but  I  cannot  tell  how  soon 
we  may  be.    It  is  more  likely  that  we  shall  than  not." 

"Is  your  vessel  a  good  sailer  ?" 

"Excellent.    She  was  built  pui-posely  for  speed." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  You  may  have  cause  to  be." 

"  How  far  down  the  water  are  we  ?  In  this  dim  light 
I  can  scarcely  make  out  where  we  are." 

"  We  are  nearly  opposite  Limehouse." 

"No  further  than  that  ?" 

"No;  the  fact  is,  the  Pool  was  over-crowded,  and  we 

Na  87.— Blueskin. 


have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  our  way  out 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  loss  of  time  to  keep  dodgmg  in  and 
out  of  vessels,  and  as  for  putting  your  sail  on,  that's  out 
of  the  question." 

"Of  coiirse — of  coiirse!" 

"  We  shall  get  on  all  right  enough  now,  though.  It's  a 
lovely  morning  for  a  run !  There's  a  good  stiff  breeze, 
blowing  from  the  right  quarter,  and  we  have  got  every 
stitch  of  canvas  spread.    Look  aloft !" 

Blueskin  did  so,  and  saw  above  him  a  perfect  mass  of 

"  i  do  not  understand  it,"  he  said,  "  but  we  are  cutting 
through  the  water  at  a  good  rate." 

"  Yes ;  and  when  we  get  lower  down  the  stream,  we 
shall  make  better  progress  still." 

The  captain  now  hurried  off  to  issue  some  instructions 
to  the  crew,  and  Blueskin  took  advantage  of  thi3  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  his  new  friend  Ned  Oantle. 
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"  What  do  you  think  of  the  state  of  affairs  now  ?" 

The  i-eply  was  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  ?" 

"Why,  I  fancy  the  Thames  police  will  make  themselves 
known  to  us  before  long !  Jonathan  Wild  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  to  suffer  you  to  slip  through  his  fingers  without 
making  an  effort  to  prevent  you !" 

"  Very  true." 

"  Then  look  out  for  squalls,  say  I,  for  you  may  depend 
you  won't  have  it  all  plain  sailing." 

"  I  never  asked  you,  Ned,  how  far  you  intended  to  go 
with  us." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  I  did  not  think  of  coming  on  board 
at  all,  only  what  has  occmxed  made  me  think  I  had  better 
do  so." 

"  And  what  wei'e  your  intentions  ?" 

"  Why,  if  there  was  a  chance  of  such  a  thing,  I  thought 
of  being  put  ashore  somewhere  between  here  and  Sheer- 
ness,  and  making  my  way  back  to  London." 

"  Well,  Ned,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  it  now,  because  time  serves,  and  we  may  not 
have  another  such  an  opportunity." 

"  That  is  very  likely  indeed." 

"  Well,  then,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  the  misfor- 
tune which  has  befallen  Jack  Sheppard  has  had  the  effect 
of  upsetting  aU  my  plans." 

"  I  can  easily  believe  that." 

"  I  think  the  worst  that  has  happened  to  him  is  that  he 
has  been  made  prisoner  of  Wild." 

•'1  hope  that  is  the  worst." 

''  If  it  is,  I  shall  not  so  much  care — that  is,  if  you  grant 
me  tlic  favour  I  thought  of  asking  you." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid 
YOU." 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  you  to  let  mo  ba  put  ashore  in  the 
manner  you  proposed  to  be  yourself,  and  I  want  you  to 
take  my  place,  and  accompany  the  lady  in  the  cabin  to 
Amsterdam." 

"  I  will  do  that  willingly  enough !  I  suppose  you  in- 
tend to  i-cturu  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  Jack  Sheppard?" 

"Just  so." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  luck." 

"  I  can  provide  you  with  ample  funds,  and  when  you 
arrive  I  want  you  to  find  some  place  of  refuge  for  the 
lady — somewhere  out  of  the  reach  of  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  place  that  will  just  answer  our  purpose." 

"Better  and  better!  May  I  consider  that  as  arranged, 
then?" 

"  Certainly  you  may." 

"  That  is  sufficient !  Keep  snug,  and  I  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  visiting  Amsterdam." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  bring  Jack  Sheppard  with  you !" 

"  I  shall  not  come  without  him — but  stay,  we  may  as 
well  have  this  matter  thoroughly  settled  while  we  are 
about  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  When  I  arrive  at  Amsterdam,  what  steps  shall  I  take 
to  find  you  ?" 

"  That  is  well  thought  of !" 

"  Some  means  must  be  adopted." 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it,  whatever.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  Amsterdam,  although  it  is  some  years 
since  I  last  visited  it.    Have  you  ever  been  there  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Then  you  will  have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  my 
instructions.  The  finest  and  largest  building  in  the  whole 
city  is  called  the  Stadhuis.  Of  course  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  Well,  opposite  the  back  part  of 
the  Stadhuis,  and  abutting  upon  the  canal,  is  a  small  beer- 
house, kept  by  a  widow  named  Gi'aacht.  You  will  see  it 
painted  up  over  the  door.    Can  you  recollect  this  y" 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  enter  this  house  and  pronounce  the  ^ord 
Keizer.  Let  me  hear  you.  That  will  do.  When  you  say 
that,  she  will  know  you  are  a  friend,  and,  upon  your  tell- 
ing her  you  want  to  see  mo,  she  will  send  a  guide  with 
you  who  will  take  you  to  where  I  am  to  be  found." 

"  That  is  a  very  excellent  arrangement !" 

"  You  will  not  forget  it  ?" 

"  You  may  depend  upon  that !  I  am  glad  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  adjusting  the  affair.  I  trust  that  we  shall 
get  off  without  being  pursued,  and  that  an  early  opportu- 
nity will  be  found  of  putting  me  ashore." 


"  I  will  speak  to  the  captain  about  that,  and  ascertain 
from  him  which  is  the  safest  place  to  touch  at.  It  may 
be  that  he  has  some  place  to  call  at  down  the  river." 

"Just  so;  or  he  might  put  me  in  the  boat  we  came 
aboard  with,  and  I  could  row  myself  on  shore." 

"  You  might  do  so,  but  it  won't  do  to  talk  about  it  just 
at  present.    Look  there  !" 

"  Look  where  ?" 

"  Yonder !  It  is  just  as  I  expected  from  the  first !  The 
Thames  police  have  got  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  are  coming 
down  upon  us  with  every  stitch  of  canvas  set !" 


CHAPTER   CCCCXIX. 

THE    CAPTAIN    OF    THE    SAUCY     KATE    FINDS    EXCELLENl 
HIDING-PLACES  FOR  THE  THREE   FUGITIVES. 

During  this  conversation  with  Ned  Can  tie — and  more 
especially  during  the  latter  part  of  it — Blueskin  forgot 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  pursued. 

The  words  which  his  companion  had  just  spoken  came, 
therefore,  upon  his  cars  with  great  suddenness,  and  ho 
looked  around  him  with  a  startled  air. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  fairly  risen,  and  his  cheering 
beams  had  dissipated  the  clouds  of  mist  that  hung  about 
the  shores  or  over  the  surface  of  the  river. 

All  objects  could  now  be  readily  perceived,  but  nothing 
showed  out  with  so  much  distinctness  as  the  vessel  to 
which  Ned  Cantle  had  called  attention. 

It  was  a  small  boat,  but  it  carried  a  great  quantity  of 
sail,  and  was,  moreover,  propelled  by  oars,  the  sparkle  of 
which,  as  they  dipped  into  the  water,  could  be  plainly 
distinguished  in  the  sunlight. 

It  was  evident  in  a  moment  that  its  speed  was  fax 
superior  to  that  of  the  lugger,  and  consequently  ere  long 
it  would  most  certainly  overtake  it. 

Blueskin  looked  upon  this  vessel  uneasily,  and  turned 
an  inquiring  glance  upon  his  companion,  who  replied  bj 
simply  saying : 

"  It  is  no  more  than  I  have  all  along  expected !  While 
we  have  been  talking,  my  eyes  have  been  constantly  di- 
rected up  the  stream.  My  only  wonder  is  tliat  our  ene- 
mies have  not  made  their  appearance  before  !" 

"  They  will  overtake  us !" 

"Most  certainly!  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  we  could  outsail  a  craft  of  that  sort !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ?" 

"  We  must  ask  the  captain." 

"  It  is  a  much  smaller  vessel  than  this  one,  and  does  not 
contain  so  many  men.     We  could  fight  it." 

"  Such  a  course  as  that  would  never  do." 

"  Why  not  ?  Would  you  yield  without  striking  a  blow  ?" 

"  If  we  were  to  engage  with  that  craft  in  broad  day- 
light, we  should  have  all  the  vessels  in  the  river  down 
upon  us !" 

"But  what  is  to  be  done?"  said  Blueskin,  anxiously. 
"  I  can  see  that  she  draws  nearer  and  nearer !" 

"You  are  right;  but  we  must  place  ourselves  under  the 
orders  of  the  captain.     Here  he  comes !" 

The  captain  could  now  be  perceived  approaching,  and, 
by  the  expression  of  his  face,  it  could  be  easily  seen  that 
he  intended  to  accost  them. 

First,  however,  to  make  all  things  clear,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  vessel  in  the 
rear. 

Ned  Cantle's  conjecture  came  very  near  the  truth. 

After  the  accident  at  the  bridge,  the  police  oflicers,  who 
were  in  the  galley  supporting  themselves  with  the  oars, 
swam  towards  the  nearest  vessel. 

The  news  of  the  accident  quickly  spread  among  the  dif- 
ferent craft  that  were  at  anchor  near  the  spot,  and  they 
immediately  lent  all  the  aid  in  their  power. 

To  any  other  men  than  the  Thames  police,  the  accident 
would  have  been  a  serious  one. 

But  they  could  all  swim,  and  were  as  tough  as  leather, 
and  a  good  ducking  was  a  thing  they  cared  nothing  about. 

In  a  very  few  moments,  indeed,  they  shook  themselves 
and  became  quite  recovered. 

The  chief  officer  was  terribly  angi-y  to  think  such  an 
accident  had  happened. 

He  did  not  waste  time  in  regrets,  however,  but,  like  a 
sensible  man,  sot  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  done. 

^v'ith  this  view,  hu  in  a  very  short  time  got  the  boat 
under  his  control  which  we  have  described  as  being  in 
the  wake  of  the  lugger. 
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It  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  as  a  sailing  or  row- 
ing vessel. 

He  resolved  to  adopt  both  oars  and  sails,  and  by  this 
means  he  made  very  great  speed  indeed. 

First  of  all,  however,  he  inquired  whether  any  other 
vessel  had  left  the  Pool,  and  was  informed  that  the  Saucy 
Kate  had  not  long  before  got  under  weigh,  but  was  no'w 
almost  out  of  sight. 

This  intelligence  caused  the  officer  to  ponder  a  littk. 

The  Saucy  Kate  was  a  vessel  well  known  to  him  as 
a  suspicious  craft,  though  he  had  never  been  able  to  make 
out  anything  direct  about  her. 

But  her  starting  off  now  seemed  a  suspicious  circum- 
stance. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  suspicions  were  well 
grounded  or  not,  the  commanding  officer  directed  the  boat 
to  a  vessel  close  to  which  the  Saucy  Kate  had  been 
moored. 

Here  he  learned  that  a  boat  containing  three  persons 
had  been  seen,  but  he  could  not  learn  anything  as  to  their 
having  gone  on  board  the  Saucy  Kate. 

As  there  were  no  traces  of  the  boat,  however,  the  officer 
decided  that  his  suspicions  were  correct,  and  set  off  down 
the  river  in  pursuit. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  made  her  out,  though  she  was 
a  long  distance  ahead. 

Still  he  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  overtake  her, 
and  he  urged  his  men  forward  accordingly,  encouraging 
them  with  the  prospect  of  the  reward. 

The  men  scarcely  needed  this  incentive,  for  they  looked 
upon  the  fugitives  as  being  the  cause  of  the  discomfort 
they  had  undergone,  and  conceived  a  personal  hatred 
against  them  accordingly. 

Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  feel  angry  with  them  for 
giving  them  so  much  trouble  to  earn  the  reward. 

But  when  they  saw  how  rapidly  they  were  gaining  upon 
the  Saucy  Kate,  they  felt  more  at  ease  with  themselves. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  on  board  the  police  vessel, 
we  will  now  return  to  Blueskin,  whose  position  is  one  of 
the  most  imminent  danger  conceivable. 

So  impatient  was  he,  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the 
captain  to  speak  first,  as  he  doubtless  would  have  done, 
but  he  cried : 

"  Do  you  see  that  vessel  behind  us  ?" 

"Ay,  ay!  I  see  her!" 

"  And  what  do  you  make  her  out  to  be  ?" 

"One  thing  is  certain — she  contains  police  officers. 
They  must  have  a  suspicion  that  you  ai'e  on  board." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  That  requires  consideration." 

"  Can  you  not  outsail  them  ?" 

"Oh  dear,  no!  Such  a  thing  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion !    Look  how  they  gain  upon  us !" 

"  I  can  see  they  do.  Are  you  going  at  the  top  of  your 
speed  ?" 

"  Yes ;  we  could  not  crack  on  another  rag  of  canvas !" 

"It's  all  over  with  us,  then !  I  can  tell  you,  however, 
that  I  will  not  surrender  without  giving  them  battle !" 

"  Pho,  pho !  Who  spoke  about  sun-endering  ?  Why, 
if  you  will  just  put  trust  in  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
you  all  right — that  is,  without '" 

"  Come,  come !"  said  Blueskin ;  "  speak  out !  You  must 
not  keep  me  in  this  state  of  terrible  suspense !  What  can 
you  do  ?" 

"  Well,  it  all  depends  upon  whether  the  officers  know 
you  are  on  board,  or  whether  they  only  suspect  it." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  If  they  have  any  direct  knowledge,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult" 

"  But  how  can  we  find  out  whether  they  have  or  not  ?" 

"  We  cannot  find  out." 

"  Tell  me  your  plan,  then." 

"  I  will ;  and  in  half  a  dozen  woixls,  too." 

"Make  haste,  then." 

"  I  should  first  tell  you  that  the  Thames  police  have  had 
their  suspicions  of  the  Saucy  Kate  for  a  long  time — and 
not  without  good  reason — but,  thank  the  fates,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  verify  them  in  any  way.  I  liave  always 
been  lucky  enough  to  keep  clear  of  them.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, I  have  not  got  a  single  article  on  board  that  they 
could  find  fault  with,  and  so  I  am  right  enough  aa  regards 
myself." 

"Well,  what  then?" 

"  You  sea  I  have  got  nothing  to  Icar  from  this  visit. 
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Now,  the  Saucy  Kate  is  a  curious  old  craft,  with  more 
hiding-places  in  her  than  anyone  would  think  for." 

"  Hiding-places  ?" 

"  Yes.    Now  do  you  begin  to  see  my  plan  ?" 

"  Is  it  to  conceal  us  somewhere  ?" 

"  That's  it." 

"  But  do  you  think  you  have  got  hiding-places  in  this 
boat  that  would  escape  detection  by  the  officers  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  sure  of  it !" 

"  All  is  well,  then.  If  you  can  hide  us  somewhere  se- 
curely, we  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  There  is  only  one  danger,  as  I  said  at  first,  and  that  is, 
you  may  have  been  seen  to  come  on  board." 

"  I  don't  think  we  were." 

"Well,  perhaps  not;  but,  you  see,  if  the  officers  know 
for  certain  you  are  here,  they  won't  rest  until  they  have 
found  you ;  but  if  they  have  only  got  their  suspicions,  it 
will  be  another  matter." 

"  We  must  risk  that." 

"  I  really  do  not  see  what  else  you  can  do,  and  if  it  will 
be  any  satisfaction,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  such  con- 
fidence in  the  hiding-places  that  I  feci  sui-e  you  aro  all 
right." 

"  If  you  have  not  settled  it  now,  it's  quite  time  you 
had,  for  the  police  are  close  behind !" 

"  All  right,  we  have  settled  it." 

"  Be  speedy,  then !" 

"  Come  this  way,  then,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  shall  have 
to  hide  you  as  well,  Ned.    Come  below !" 

The  trio  now  descended  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

"There  is  the  lady,"  cried  Blueskin.  "You  will  con- 
ceal her  first  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  if  there  is  any  choice  in  the  nature  of  the  hiding- 
places,  you  will  give  her  the  best  ?" 

"  Of  course.  You  had  better  tell  her  to  come  out  of  the 
cabin,  for  there  is  no  time  to  spare." 

Blueskin  hastened  to  the  cabin,  and  in  a  few  words 
made  Edgworth  Bess  acquainted  with  the  danger  that 
thi-eatened  them,  and  the  means  which  had  been  proposed 
to  avert  it. 

He  then  led  her  out  of  the  cabin. 

"  This  way — this  way !"  said  the  captain,  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  Blueskin's  visit  to  the  cabin  to  run 
upon  deck.  "  That  lubberly  craft  is  coming  up  hand  over 
hand,  and  they  have  begun  to  signal  us  to  haul-to !" 

"  You  will  obey  ?" 

"  Obey  ?  If  I  do  not,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  suspicious !" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  you  had  better  haul-to." 

"  I  shall,  as  soon  aa  ever  you  are  in  safety.  Look 
here !" 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  captain  had 
led  Blueskin  and  Ned  Cantle  down  some  steps  until  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  vessel,  just  above  the  keel,  was 
reached. 

The  dim  radiance  that  came  from  the  small  lantern  that 
the  captain  carried  was  all  that  illuminated  this  place, 
so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Blueskin  was  only  able  to  see 
about  him  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  indeed. 

The  captain,  too,  gavo  him  no  leisure  for  examination, 
for  he  said  to  him  : 

"Just  hold  the  lantern  a  moment,  and  you,  Ned,  lend  a 
hand !" 

"Ay,  ay!" 

Blueskin  looked  curiously  to  see  what  was  going  for- 
ward. 

The  captain  and  Ned  Cantle  stooped  down,  and  then 
carefully  pulled  up  one  of  the  planks  just  above  where  the 
keel  should  be. 

A  small  recess  was  then  disclosed,  in  size  and  shape 
not  unlike  a  coffin. 

"  The  lady  must  hide  there,"  said  the  captain. 

Edgworth  Bess  shrank  back  on  hearing  this  announce- 
ment. 

But  her  timidity  was  only  natural. 

A  whispered  word  from  Blueskin  reassured  her,  and 
she  answered  that  she  was  ready. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  lying  down  in  the  littlo 
recess,  for  it  was  both  wide  and  long  enough  for  her  to  lie 
down  at  full  length. 

This  she  did,  and  the  captain  said,  as  he  ield  the  plank 
in  his  hand  with  which  he  intended  to  cover  her : 

"  For  safety's  sake,  miss,  you  mustn't  mind  a  tew  dis- 
ao-reeables !    I  am  going  to  shut  you  in  this  place,  but  I 
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will  promise  not  to  keep  you  here  a  moment  lougcr  than  I 
can  help.  If  you  hear  a  tremendous  noise  above  you, 
don't  you  mind.  You  won't  be  hurt,  and  all  you  iiave 
got  to  do  is  to  keep  quiet." 

"  I  will  obey  your  instructions  faithfully." 

"  That's  right,  then !  Keep  still,  and  I  will  come  and 
release  you  as  soon  as  I  am  able." 

With  these  words,  the  captain  and  Nod  Cantle  fitted 
the  plank  veiy  carefully  over  the  recess,  and  no  one  would 
have  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  there  was  such  a  hiding- 
place  in  existence. 

"Now,  Blueskin,"  said  the  captain,  "and  you  too,  Ned, 
I  have  got  tp  dispose  of  you,  and  in  a  word  I  can  tell  you 
how  I  intend  to  do  it." 

"How — how?" 

"  Well,  my  cargo  is  a  gwat  quantity  of  ale  in  hogs- 
heads.   There  they  are,  look !" 

The  captain  waved  his  lantern  in  one  direction,  and 
then  a  number  of  casks  piled  up  became  visible. 

"  Now,  those  casks  are  full,"  he  said,  "  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thi-ee." 

"And  you  will  put  us  into  two  of  them  ?" 

"Just  so." 

"  Be  quick  then,  I  beg  !" 

"  All  in  good  time !    Here's  yours." 

The  captain  paused  before  a  cask  which,  in  appearance, 
no  way  differed  from  the  rest. 

He  tapped  it  with  his  knuckles  to  show  that  it  was 
empty,  and  then  raised  the  head. 

"Now  then,"  he  cried,  "jump  in!  You  will  be  all 
right !" 

Blueskin  sprang  into  the  cask  without  hesitation,  and 
the  captain  occupied  himself  with  iixing  the  head  in. 

While  doing  so,  he  said  : 

"  Don't  be  alarmed  if  I  roll  you  about  a  little,  or  if  you 
hear  a  tremendous  noise.  You  are  safe,  and  can  come  to 
no  hurt." 

"  All  right !" 

By  the  time  he  had  said  this,  the  captain  had  completed 
his  task,  and  Blueskin  was  a  prisoner. 

He  now  turned  round  to  Ned  Cantle,  whom  he  served  in 
a  precisely  similar  manner. 

Neither  of  them  fully  understood  what  ths  captain 
meant  to  do,  but  they  were  certain  his  scheme  for  baffling 
the  Thames  jiolice  was  not  yet  completed. 

With  a  great  amount  of  impatience  and  anxiety,  they 
awaited  the  result. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  captain's  footsteps  died 
away  than  they  heard  many  hoarse  voices,  and  the 
trampling  of  heavy  feet. 

Before  they  had  time  to  speculate  upon  this  occurrence, 
the  casks  in  which  the  fugitives  were  concesled  were 
turned  over  on  to  their  sides,  and  then  rolled  to  a  con- 
eiderable  distance,  much  to  their  personal  discomfiture. 

But  they  were  mindful  of  the  injunctions  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  cajDtain,  and  remained  perfectly  silent. 

When  the  casks  had  been  roUed  to  a  certain  spot,  they 
■were  set  up  on  end  again. 

They  were  then  allowed  to  remain. 

But  a  ten-ific  lumbering  followed,  for  which  the  words 
of  the  captain  had  in  part  prepared  them. 

This  continued  for  some  time,  but  what  it  meant  they 
could  not  form  the  least  idea. 

Suddenly,  however,  they  were  startled  by  hearing  a  loud 
voice  say : 

"  Ahoy — ahoy !    Below  there !    All  hands  on  deck !" 


CHAPTEE  CCCOXX. 

THE  KIVER  POLICE  ARE  BAFFLED  BY  THE  INGENUITI  OF 
THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  SAUCY  KATB, 

A  CLOUD  of  mysteiy  completely  enveloped  the  Saucy 
Kate,  and  Blueskin  was  one  of  those  who  failed  to  pene- 
trate it. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  what  had  just  taken  place  he 
could  not  conceive. 

But  though  he  was  so  entirely  in  the  dark,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  reader  should  be,  and  therefore,  before  we 
proceed  any  further,  we  will  explain  some  of  the  mysteries 
connected  with  this  vessel. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was,  as  may  have  been  expected,  a 
smuggler. 

With  all  the  details  of  this,  however,  we  will  not  trowble 


the  reader,  for  they  have  no  immediate  connection  with 
our  story. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  hiding-place  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel — and  which  was  so  cleverly  concealed  as  to 
absolutely  defy  detection — had  been  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  storing  lace  and  silk  goods,  or  other  articles  of 
groat  value  that  are  comprised  in  a  small  compass. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  quite  large  enough  to  contain 
Edgworth  Bess,  for  it  was  empty,  its  contents  having  been 
cleverly  disposed  of  some  time  before. 

We  may  state  that  the  Saucy  Kate  was  looked  upon  as  a 
vessel  sailing  between  London  and  Amsterdam,  and  en- 
gaged in  legitimate  trade. 

And  this  was  the  case,  but  she  did  a  little  smuggling 
safely  and  quietly,  thus  differing  from  those  vessels  that 
openly  professed  to  do  nothing  else  but  cheat  the  Customs. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  Saucy  Kate  was  Kiaking  a 
return  voyage,  and  had  no  contraband  articles  whatever 
on  board,  being  freighted  with  strong  ale,  which  was  to 
be  delivered  at  Amsterdam. 

The  Thames  police  had  some  suspicions  of  her,  but  no 
positive  information. 

The  captain  was  now  in  a  position  to  laugh  them  to 
scorn,  should  they  board  his  vessel. 

The  hiding-place  in  which  Edgworth  Bess  was  bestowed 
had  escaped  detection  many  times  when  a  close  search  had 
been  made,  and  therefore  it  was  only  fair  to  infer  that  it 
would  do  so  on  the  present  occasion. 

But  the  captain  resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure. 

Blueskin,  too,  and  Ned  Cantle  might  be  said  to  be  per- 
fectly safe. 

The  captain,  however,  had  more  than  a  desire  to  savo 
them  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  though  he  was  willing 
enough. 

But  it  was  manifestly  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  for  if  the 
fugitives  were  discovered  concealed  on  board  his  vessel, 
the  consequences  would  be  most  serious  to  him,  as  he 
would  at  once  be  connected  with  some  daring  offenders 
against  the  laws. 

What  we  have  just  said  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make 
clear  how  highly  Important  it  was  to  his  interests  to  con- 
ceal the  fugitives  effectually;  and  the  means  which  he 
adopted  were  well  calculated  to  achieve  the  end  in  view. 

After  leaving  Ned  Cantle  in  the  caslc,  the  captain 
hastened  on  to  the  deck,  where  he  gave  some  hasty  instruc- 
tions to  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  crew,  who  disappeared 
at  once  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

In  accordance  with  the  commands  they  had  received, 
they  rolled  the  two  casks  containing  Blueskin  and  Ned 
Cantle  from  their  present  position,  and  placed  them  upon 
end  immediately  above  the  hiding-place  where  Edgworth 
Bess  lay. 

This  done,  they  set  to  work  upon  the  full  casks,  and 
removing  them  from  where  they  stood,  stacked  them  ujo  in 
rows,  until  the  two  containing  our  friends  were  quite 
hidden  from  view. 

Long  practice  had  made  these  men  skilful  in  handling 
these  large  casks,  and  they  performed  their  arduous 
labour  with  great  ease  and  rapidity. 

In  much  less  time  than  one  would  have  considered 
possible  for  the  performance  of  such  an  amount  of  woi"k, 
they  had  removed  the  whole  of  the  casks,  and  stacked 
them  up  in  a  manner  that  would  prevent  all  suspicion  of 
their  having  been  removed. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  see  what  was  going  on  on  deck. 

After  issuing  his  orders  to  the  men,  the  captain  looked 
towards  the  boat  containing  the  river  police,  and  found 
that  it  was  much  nearer  than  before. 

Several  shots  had  been  fired,  doubtless  as  signals  for 
the  Saucy  Kate  to  heave-to ;  but  no  notice  had  been  taken 
of  them. 

The  captain  took  a  telescope,  and  had  a  good  look  at  the 
vessel  in  chase. 

She  was  coming  along  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  even  as 
the  captain  gazed  another  pistol  was  fired. 

He  saw  the  flash  of  blue  smoke,  and  then  the  next 
moment  the  report  reverberated  over  the  sunlit  waters. 

After  noting  the  distance  between  them,  the  captain 
shook  his  head,  and  muttered  : 

"We  are  not  ready  to  heave-to  yet;  but  we  will  reply 
to  their  signal,  and  that  will  give  us  time." 

Ho  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket  as  he  uttered  thead 
words,  and  fired. 


It  was  a  large  holster  pistol,  and  the  report  sounded 
with  great  effect. 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  died  away  than  it  was  replied 
to  by  another  shot  from  the  police  vessel,  after  which  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  pretence  for  not  attending  to  the 
order  to  hcave-to. 

The  captain  therefore  was  compelled  in  Issue  the 
necessary  directions  to  his  men,  though  he  would  fain 
have  put  it  off  a  little  while. 

Still  a  considerable  distance  intervened  between  the  two 
vessels,  and  some  time  would  necessarily  have  to  elapso 
before  the  police  could  board. 

Before  then,  the  captain  hoped  that  all  his  arrange- 
ments wotild  be  completed. 

The  Saucy  Kate  was  now  brought-to,  and  her  rapid 
motion  was  exchanged  for  a  dull,  plunging  movement. 

The  captain  watched  the  approach  of  the  pursuing 
vessel  with  great  interest,  and  he  could  not  repress  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  admiration  when  ho  saw  how  skilfully  she 
was  handled. 

At  length  the  police  vessel  was  near  enough  to  be  hailed, 
and  the  captain  resolved  to  boldly  take  the  lead  in  the 
affair. 

Seizing  a  speaking-trumpet,  he  placed  it  to  his  lips,  and 
shouted : 

"  Boat  ahoy !    Who  are  you  ?" 

There  was  an  immediate  commotion  on  board  the  other 
ve.^sel,  and  then  a  voice  replied : 

"  His  Majesty's  Thames  Police !    Heave-to !" 

"  Heave-to  it  is !    Do  you  want  to  come  on  board  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  All  right  !■' 

No  more  was  said,  and  the  police  rapidly  approached. 

The  two  vessels  were  now  very  close  together — so  cl®so 
that  they  could  see  on  to  each  other's  decks. 

A  few  more  minutes  only  would  have  to  elapse,  and 
then  they  would  be  alongside. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  captain  passed  the  woi-d 
for  all  hands  to  come  on  deck. 

He  was  obeyed  with  true  naval  promptitude,  and  shortly 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  his  instructions  had 
been  fully  and  completely  carried  out. 

This  took  a  great  load  off  his  heart,  and  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  oflBcers  with  a  smiling  face. 

As  the  two  vessels  touched,  ropes  were  thrown,  and 
they  were  made  fast  to  each  other. 

Sword  in  hand,  the  officer  in  command  sprang  on  board 
the  Saucy  Kate. 

He  was  well  backed  up  by  his  men. 

"  What's  amiss?"  asked  the  captain,  with  we'si-affected 
astonishment. 

"  You  need  not  ask  that  question !  We  want  three 
fugitives  from  justice  who  got  on  board  your  vessel  while 
you  were  in  the  Pool.  Save  all  bother  by  giving  them  up. 
It  will  be  your  best  plan !" 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

"  Don't  be  such  a  fool,"  continued  the  officer,  "  as  to 
pretend  that  you  know  nothing  about  it !  If  you  are  wise, 
yoa  will  keep  yom-self  out  of  trouble  by  giving  them  up 
at  once !" 

"  Who  do  you  want  ?" 

"  You  know  very  well  who  I  want ;  but  I  see  you  are 
not  inclined  to  act  openly  with  me  as  you  might  do,  and  so 
I  shall  search  the  vessel  at  once.  If  I  find  them,  I  warn 
you  the  consequences  will  be  serious  to  yourself !" 

"  If  you  are  in  search  of  any  persons  who  have  got  on 
board  in  the  Pool,  you  will  not  find  them.  You  are  in 
some  en'or.     I  have  only  my  own  crew  on  board." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  staggered  the 
officer ;  for,  be  it  remembered,  he  had  only  a  suspicion 
that  the  fugitives  were  on  board. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  allow  the  effect  of  the  captain's 
words  to  be  visible,  but  said : 

"  I  can't  take  you  at  your  word.  Your  conduct  has 
been  altogether  very  suspicious." 

"  As  how,  sir  ?    As  how  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Why  did  you  [not  attend  to  our  signal,  in  the  first 
place,  and  lay-to?" 

"  Wo  did  lay-to." 

"  But  not  tUl  after  great  delay." 

"  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  was  down  in  the 
cabin,  and  upon  receiving  a  report  I  came  on  deck.  I 
could  not  make  you  out  to  be  river  police,  however.  The 
vessel  was  the  reason  of  that !" 


"  There  may  be  something  in  what  you  say.  We  got 
this  vessel  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  order  to  continue  the 
pursuit,  our  own  boat  having  been  dashed  to  pieces  against 
London  Bridge.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I 
have  my  suspicions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  cast  off  until 
I  have  searched  your  vessel  thoroughly  in  every 
part." 

u  Very  good,  sir.  I  don't  wish  to  hinder  you  in  the 
slightest.  You  have  my  full  permission  to  search  as  much 
as  ever  you  think  proper ;  but,  if  you  find  anything  on 
board  besides  my  own  crew  and  the  hogsheads  of  ale 
which  form  the  cargo,  I  will  take  the  consequences !" 

"  You  will  have  to  do  that,  rely  upon  it.  Now,  my 
men,  keep  a  sharp  look-out  around  you !  Half  a  dozen 
follow  me !" 

Six  men  rose  up  and  followed  their  officer,  who  at  once 
descended  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

Here  they  dispersed  themselves,  and  every  corner  was 
rigidly  searched. 

But  all  was  straightforward,  and  just  as  it  should  be. 
At  last  they  descended  into  the  hold,  where  they  saw 
the  caslcs  stored  up  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

To  have  removed  these  casks  would  have  been  a  greater 
amount  of  labour  than  the  officer  would  have  been  justified 
in  taking. 

The  casks  were,  however,  tapped  with  the  butt-ends  of 
pistols ;  but  the  uniform  dull  sound  that  was  produced 
showed  at  once  that  they  were  filled  with  liquor. 

But  although  they  did  not  remove  these  casks,  they 
searched  all  round  and  about  them ;  for  the  police  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  that  they  would  form  capital  hiding- 
places. 

Nothing,  however,  was  found,  and  so,  after  a  great  deal 
more  searching,  they  came  on  deck. 

The  captain  now  began  to  congratulate  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  visitors,  but 
he  was  disappointed. 

As  he  came  up  the  ladder  on  to  the  declc,  a  brilliant 
idea  entered  the  head  of  the  officer  in  command. 

He  fancied  the  three  fugitives  were  on  board,  but  that 
they  were  disguised  as  part  of  the  captain's  crew. 

He  resolved  to  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point. 

He  was  sm-e  no  one  was  below,  and  when  he  came  on 
deck  the  men  were  all  standing  in  a  throng  engaged  in 
conversation. 

The  captain  came  towards  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared, 
but  that  worthy  could  tell  by  the  expression  of  his  face 
that  there  was  something  more  in  store. 

"  This  is  the  Saucy  Kate,  is  it  not?"  asked  the  officer, 
when  the  captain  approached. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  was  the  reply,  given  civilly  and  respect- 
fully enough. 

"  What  is  the  number  of  your  crow  ?** 

"Fourteen." 

"Does  that  include  yom-self  ?" 

"No." 

"Very  good.    Smithson !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  police. 

"  Go  down  into  the  cabin  with  the  captain,  and  coma 
back  with  the  ship's  book.  We  will  have  the  crew  mus- 
tered." 

The  captain's  eye  twinkled  when  he  heard  this  order, 
because  he  knew  very  well  the  police  officer  was  on  a 
wrong  scent. 

He  followed  Smithson  down  into  the  cabin,  and  gavo 
him  the  ship's  book,  containing  the  names  of  the  crew. 

He  quickly  returned  with  it. 

The  officer  first  of  all  ran  his  eye  down  the  list  of 
names. 

They  were  fourteen  in  number,  so  in  that  respect  the 
captain  spoke  truth. 

He  coiUd  tell,  too,  by  the  appearance  of  the  roll  that 
the  register  had  not  been  meddled  with. 

Had  the  ruse  which  he  suspected  have  been  put  into 
execution,  he  would  have  infallibly  detected  it. 

The  captain  was  contented  enough. 

One  by  one  the  officer  called  out  the  names  as  they  stood 
on  the  book,  and  as  he  did  so  the  men  came  forward  and 
answered,  and  then  stood  apart. 

When  he  had  done,  the  officer  foimd  that  the  number  of 
the  crew  was  quite  correct. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  admit 
that  his  suspicions  were  groundless,  and  to  tak»  his  de- 
parture. 
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He  did  this  with  a  very  bad  grace  indeed,  and  got  into 
his  boat  along  with  his  men  with  a  discomfited  air. 

No  other  course  of  action  was  open  to  him,  however. 

He  was  compelled  to  go,  and  ho  had  satisfied  himself 
by  a  rigid  personal  examination  that  those  he  sought  were 
not  on  board. 

Eeluctantly  he  gave  the  order  to  cast  off. 

His  men  were  not  less  sullen  than  himself,  for  it  seemed 
pretty  evident  that  they  had  taken  all  theii*  trouble  for 
nothing. 

Having  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  to  suppose  the 
fugitives  were  on  board  the  Saucy  Kate,  they  imagined 
all  hope  of  achieving  their  purpose  was  at  an  end. 

The  fugitives  doubtless  were  far  enough  off  by  this 
time. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  their  minds  as  they 
cast  off. 

They  quickly  dropped  astern,  and  the  order  was  given 
for  the  Saucy  Kate  to  get  under-weigh. 

When  the  commanding  officer  saw  her  spread  her  white 
Bails  to  the  breeze,  the  fancy  somehow  or  other  came  over 
bis  mind  that  the  thousand  pounds  offered  by  Wild  were 
drifting  away. 

Minute  as  his  search  had  been,  he  now  grew  doubtful 
of  it. 

His  feelings  were  shared  in  by  his  crew,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  agreed  that,  as  they  could  not  possibly 
do  any  good  by  returning  to  London,  they  would  take 
their  course  down  the  river  so  as  to  keep  the  Saucy  Kate 
full  in  view. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXI. 

EDGWORTH  BESS  IS  EESCUED  AT  A  CRITICAL  MOIIENT, 
AND  THE  THAMES  POUCE  STILL  KEEP  IN  THE  WAKE  OF 
THE   SAUCY  KATE. 

Once  more,  then,  did  our  friends  have  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  having  had  another  narrow 
escape  from  their  foes. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  got  the  Saucy  Kate  fairly  under- 
weigh,  and  had  left  the  police  vessel  far  astern,  that  the 
captain  ventured  to  release  our  friends  from  their  place  of 
imprisonment. 

Then  he  descended. 

First,  however,  the  casks  had  to  be  removed ;  but  this 
was  at  length  happily  accomplished,  and  Blueskin  and 
Ned  Cantle  were  i-eleased  from  the  casks  in  which  they 
had  been  confined. 

They  were  veiy  much  cramped,  of  course,  and  generally 
uncomfortable. 

But  such  minor  inconveniences  as  these  they  thought 
nothing  of,  being  heartily  glad  to  find  that  they  had  es- 
caped the  danger  which  had  threatened  them. 

Their  next  care  was  to  release  Edgworth  Bess,  and  the 
casks  were  removed  from  over  the  plank  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  lid  was  then  raised. 

Ejaculations  of  surprise  and  grief  came,  however,  from 
their  lips. 

Edgwoi'th  Bess  was  there,  but  she  was  lying  in  her 
prison  as  though  hfeless. 

She  pi'esented,  indeed,  every  appearance  of  a  corpse, 
and  of  the  corpse  of  one  who  had  died  anything  but  a 
comfortable  death. 

Her  lips  were  wide  apart  and  flecked  with  foam,  while 
her  body  was  di-awn  up  as  though  from  the  influence  of  a 
spasm  of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

Her  hands  were  tightly  clenched  and  bleeding. 

Blueskin  staggered  back  when  this  horrible  spectacle 
burst  upon  his  vision, 

"Good  heavens!"  he  cried,  "  what  can  be  the  meaning 
©f  all  this  ?" 

"Quick — quick!"  said  the  captain,  addressing  Ned 
Gantle,  who  stood  stock-still  with  surprise — "quick — 
quick !  Help  me  to  raise  her  and  carry  her  on  deck !  I 
see  it  all  now,  and  I  trust  we  are  not  too  late.  That 
place  must  have  been  air-tight,  or  nearly  so,  and  sho  has 
been  suffocated !" 

The  captain  had  hit  upon  the  true  solution  of  this 
terrible  occurrence. 

The  little  recess  was  indeed  almost  air-tight. 

It  was  some  time  bofore  Edgworth  Bess  felt  the  suffo- 
cating sensation  come  over  her,  but  M'hen  it  did  come,  it 
was  tnily  terrible. 


She  gasped  painfully  for  breath. 

Clenching  her  hands,  she  struck  violently  against  the 
coffin-like  sides  of  her  hiding-place,  and  strove  to  shriek 
aloud  for  aid. 

But  a  faint,  inarticulate  murmur  alone  came  from  her 
lips,  and  the  sound  she  produced  by  striking  with  her 
fists  against  the  woodwork  was  so  slight,  that  it  was  not 
audible  above  the  plashing  of  the  waves  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel. 

Stiil  she  continued  her  frantic  efforts,  though  all  she 
did  was  to  still  further  exhaust  herself. 

Blood  streamed  fi-om  her  delicate  hands  as  she  bruised 
them  against  the  hard  timbers;  but  she  heeded  it 
not. 

She  continued  her  exertions  with  the  same  vigour. 

At  last  her  strength  failed  her. 

Foam  gathered  about  her  lips,  and  dreadful  pains 
racked  her  limbs. 

Then  all  became  a  blank. 

She  was  in  this  death-like  state  when  the  officers 
examined  the  hold. 

In  one  way  it  was  as  well  that  she  had  swooned,  or 
some  faint  sound  might  have  reached  the  acute  cars  of 
those  suspicious  men. 

But  all  was  as  silent  as  the  very  grave  itself. 

Ned  Cantle  sprang  forward  m  a  moment  to  obey  the 
captain's  command,  which  was  certainly  a  good  one ;  for, 
under  the  circumstances,  nothing  better  could  be  done 
than  to  take  the  poor  sufferer  on  to  the  deck. 

Blueskin  followed  like  one  stupified,  for  he  fully  believed 
that  the  young  girl  was  dead. 

Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 

She  still  lived ;  though  if  she  had  remained  much  longer 
in  that  recess,  she  would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Upon  getting  her  on  deck,  every  attention  was  paid  to 
her,  and  ere  long  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her 
recover  from  what  bore  so  close  a  semblance  to  death 
itself  as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  it. 

The  fresh  sea  air  soon  had  the  effect  of  completely 
restoring  her,  though  she  was  very,  very  weak. 

We  altogether  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  an  idea 
of  Blueskin's  joy  when  he  saw  her  once  more  in  life. 

"  Cheer  up !"  said  the  captain — "  all  is  well !  In  twelve 
hours  at  least  we  shall  come  in  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Holland,  that  is,  if  this  favourable  weather  continues.  Be 
of  good  heart — the  danger  is  past !" 

This  accident  to  Edgworth  Bess  had  the  effect  of 
di-iving  out  of  Blueskin's  mind  the  course  of  action  he  had 
decided  upon. 

How  long  his  forgetfulness  would  have  lasted  is  hard  to 
say. 

It  was  Edgworth  Bess  herself  who  reminded  him  of 
it. 

He  promised  to  see  to  it  without  delay,  and  started  off 
to  confer  with  the  captain. 

Of  course,  the  sooner  he  was  put  on  shore  the  better, 
inasmuch  as  he  should  arrive  in  London  all  the  more 
speedily. 

He  was  already  much  further  down  the  river  than  ho 
intended  to  be,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  leave  as  soon 
as  possible. 

With  this  view,  he  approached  the  captain  and  made 
him  acquainted  with  his  intentions. 

"  It  is  impossible !"  was  the  reply. 

"  Impossible  ?     How  so  ?" 

"  Take  this  telescope  and  look  through  it — that  will 
give  you  the  best  answer  to  your  question!" 

Not  without  a  certain  amount  of  surprise,  Blueskin  took 
the  telescope  as  he  had  been  directed. 

"Now!"  continued  the  captain — "just  look  in  our 
wake,  will  you,  and  tell  me  what  you  can  see  ?" 

Blueskin  levelled  the  instrument  in  the  du-ection  indi- 
cated, and,  after  looking  about  for  a  moment,  he  caught 
sight  of  some  small  object. 

lie  looked  at  it  with  more  attention,  and  adjusted  the 
focus  of  the  telescope  so  as  to  suit  his  eye. 

He  then  caught  sight  of  a  vessel,  upon  the  white  sails  of 
which  the  morning  sua  shone  with  great  power  and 
beauty. 

Sho  was  too  far  off  for  her  crew  to  be  perceived,  and  yet 
there  she  was,  clearly  enough  following  dead  in  their 
wake. 

"What  do  you  mako  her  out  to  be?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain, after  a  pause. 
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"I  cannot  make  her  out  to  be  anything  else  but  a 
▼essel !" 

"  You  do  not  recognise  her,  then  ?" 

"No!" 

"  It  is  the  vessel  containing  the  river  police,  who  paid 
us  a  visit  a  little  while  ago !"  1 

"  Then  they  are  retreating  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind !  They  have  evidently  changed 
their  course.    They  nave  tacked  round." 

"Are  they  following  us?" 

"  Yes !  and  they  manage  to  keep  just  about  the  same 
distance  in  the  rear." 

"  But  what  can  be  their  motive  ?" 

"  That  is  best  known  to  themselves." 

"  Cannot  you  hazard  a  guess  ?" 

"Well,  yes!  If  I  am  to  give  my  opinion,  U  Ut  this — 
they  are  not  altogether  satisfied  with  their  search,  and  are 
following  us  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  out  some- 
thing." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  feel  pretty  well  sure  of  it.  So  you  see  now  how  it 
is  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  land — at  any  rate,  just  at 
present.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  watching  us  closely 
with  their  glasses,  and  they  would  at  once  perceive  you 
put  off  in  a  boat.  No,  it  must  not  be  thought  of  just  at 
present!" 

"But  at  night?"  urged  Blueskin. 

"  Well,  that  will  be  another  matter ;  but  I  fancy  we 
shall  be  fairly  out  to  sea  by  that  time.  We  must  wait  and 
see,  however ;  perhaps  we  shall  tire  the  patience  of  those 
gentlemen  yonder !" 

This  was  but  a  poor  consolation,  though.  Blueskin 
could  see  very  plainly  that  it  would  never  do  to  attempt 
to  effect  a  landing,  for,  if  he  did,  their  position  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

He  did  not  make  Edgworth  Bess  acquainted  with  the 
exact  state  of  affairs,  but  simply  told  her  that  at  present 
it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  land,  as  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  police  officers  was  in  sight ;  but  he  assured  her 
that  he  would  go  on  shore  at  the  first  opportunity. 

With  this  the  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  be  content, 
though  she  shed  tears  of  bitter  anguish  when  she  thought 
of  Jack  Sheppard's  terrible  situation. 

The  Saucy  Kate  was  now  under  fuU  sail,  and  scudding 
over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  Thames  before  a  brisk 
wind. 

Still,  as  they  looked  back  from  time  to  time,  they  could 
perceive  the  police  vessel  apparently  just  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  rear. 

Blueskin  himself  was  not  a  whit  less  anxious  than  Edg- 
worth Bess. 

Fain  would  he,  at  all  risks,  have  made  his  way  to  the 
shore,  and  hastened  on  to  London,  for  he  felt  that  Jack 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  his  aid  and  assistance. 

But  while  the  present  state  of  things  continued  it  was 
impossible. 

As  the  Thames  grew  wider  and  wider,  and  of  necessity 
the  shore  more  and  more  distant,  Blueskin's  anxiety  in- 
creased. 

Then  he  noticed,  too,  that  the  wind  increased  greatly  in 
force,  though  it  was  still  nothing  more  than  what  a  sailor 
would  call  a  stiff  and  favourable  breeze. 

If  the  force  of  the  wind,  however,  continued  to  increase, 
that  breeze  would  soon  become  a  gale. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  speed  of  the  Saucy  Kate  was 
much  increased,  but  the  wind  enabled  the  police  to  main- 
tain the  same  distance. 

Blueskin  was  in  despair. 

He  wished  the  speed  of  the  vessel  to  be  retarded,  not 
accelerated. 

At  length,  so  much  did  the  breeze  increase  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  in  some  of  the  sails. 

And  now  a  preternatural  darkness  began  to  spread  it- 
self over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Clouds  began  to  pile  themselves  up  in  the  sky,  and  the 
waves  had  a  strange  lurid  tint. 

The  air,  too,  became  perceptibly  colder. 

More  sail  was  now  taken  in,  but  still  the  Saucy  Kate 
ploughed  the  waters  at  a  furious  rate. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  slcy,  and  the  weather  por- 
tents became  more  and  more  ominous. 

Blueskin  had  all  this  time  been  watching  the  vessel  in 
the  rear,  but  now  he  rose  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of 
seeking  out  the  captain. 


He  found  him,  with  an  unusually  grave-looking  face, 
watching  the  clouds  above. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  weather  ?"  asked  Blue- 
skin, eagerly. 

The  captain  shook  his  head. 

"  If  I  am  any  judge  in  such  matters,  we  shall  have  a 
rougher  night  than  has  been  known  upon  this  coast  for 
years." 

"What  shall  you  do?" 

"Keep  right  ahead.  The  storm  wiU  be  much  worse 
near  the  land  than  it  will  be  out  in  the  Northern  Ocean." 

"Where  are  we  now  ?" 

"  Juflt  beyond  Sheerness.  If  the  gale  will  only  hold  off 
a  little  while,  we  shall  be  well  out  at  sea,  and  then  I  shall 
care  little,  for  the  Sancy  Kf^  is  a  good  vessel,  and  has 
braved  many  a  storm." 

With  these  words,  the  captain  moved  off  to  give  some 
necessary  directions  to  his  crew. 

Blueskin  looked  about  him  with  a  heavy  and  foreboding 
heart. 

Fate  seemed  set  against  his  return  to  London. 

To  think  of  landing  now  was  nothing  short  of  mad- 
ness, and  so  he  said  not  a  word  further  upon  the  subject. 

Indeed,  his  whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

The  wind  still  continued  to  blow  steadily  from  one 
point,  and  the  Saucy  Kate  flew  on  before  the  breeze  like 
some  light  bird. 

But  the  clouds  got  thicker  and  thicker. 

They  gradually  spread  themselves  until  they  covei'ed 
the  whole  face  of  the  firmament. 

The  sea  looked  white  and  angry. 

The  captain  was  continuously  employed  in  giving  orders 
to  the  men  for  the  management  of  the  ship. 

To  do  this  he  was  compelled  to  use  the  spealdng-trumpet, 
for  the  wind  had  now  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  ho 
could  scarcely  make  his  own  voice  heard  above  it. 

As  they  got  further  and  further  from  the  land,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  and  waves  increased,  until  presently 
there  came  from  behind  one  of  the  clouds  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning. 

For  a  moment  every  object  for  miles  round  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  then  doul;le  darkness  followed. 

Then  came  an  awful  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

The  stoi"m  had  now  begun  in  earnest. 


CHAPTER  CCCOXXIL 

JACK  SHEPPARD  AWAKES  AND  FINDS  HIMSELF  THE  INMATE 
OF  A  NEWGATE  CELL,  AND  JONATHAN  WILD  DICTATES 
A  LETTER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF   STATE. 

Let  us  once  more  take  a  peep  at  the  interior  of  New- 
gate. 

It  is  to  that  strong  room  in  which  Jack  Sheppard  is 
confined  that  we  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader. 

The  time  is  the  day  succeeding  the  night  upon  which 
Jack  Sheppard  was  again  made  the  inmate  of  the  gloomy 
City  prison. 

That  same  day  when  Edgworth  Bess  and  Blueskin  on 
the  Thames  were  in  so  perilous  a  position. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful,  sunshiny  day  that  made  even 
dingy  London  streets  look  pleasant,  but  no  rays  of  the 
glorious  sunlight  made  their  way  into  the  strong  room. 

It  was  but  a  dim  reflected  light  that  at  the  best  of  times 
made  its  way  through  the  grated  windows,  and  on  the 
present  occasion  all  that  told  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun 
was  a  slight  increase  in  the  reflected  light. 

Jonathan  WDd  had  so  far  been  as  good  as  his  word. 

He  had  not  left  that  strong  room  for  an  instant. 

With  the  jar  of  brandy  by  his  side,  he  had  sat  with  his 
bleared  and  bloodshot  eyes  fixed  upon  his  victim. 

Scarcely  had  he  for  an  instant  relaxed  the  fixity  of  his 
gaze. 

He  watcliod  Jack  Sheppard  as  some  wild  animal  mip;lit 
be  expected  to  watch  some  unusually  tempting  and  de- 
licate prey. 

At  the  slightest  movement  that  was  made  by  tlio  un- 
conscious prisoner,  he  would  start  violently,  and  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  pistol. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  the  movements  Jack  had 
made  consisted  merely  in  rolling  over  restlessly,  or  moving 
his  arms  above  his  head. 
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He  had  not  yet  awakened  to  the  knowledge  of  where 
he  was. 

It  seemed  so  strange  that  Jonathan  Wild  should  adhere 
closely  to  the  resolution  he  had  expressed. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  seeing  the  condition  of  his 
prisoner,  he  would  have  left  him  for  a  brief  space  of  time, 
while  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  own  house. 
But  no — Jonathan  never  moved. 

Whatever  desire  he  might  have  felt  to  view  the  ruins 
of  his  habitation  he  repressed. 

He  seemed  to  forget  everything  in  his  one  great  pur- 
pose. 

It  absorbed  all. 

This  proved,  then,  that  he  was  fully  in  earnest  in  what 
he  had  said. 

He  had  learned  with  comparative  indifference  the  con- 
dition of  his  son,  and  when  asked  if  he  would  like  to  seo 
him,  as  he  was  merely  in  the  prison,  he  returned  a  snarling 
negative,  at  the  same  time  repeating  the  resolution  he  had 
made. 

This,  indeed,  was  carrying  out  his  intentions  to  the  very 
letter,  for  he  need  not  have  been  absent  more  than  a  few 
minutes  for  this  purpose. 

Whether  time  would  have  the  effect  of  relaxing  this 
rigid  adherence  to  his  resolution  remains  to  be  seen. 

His  self-imposed  imprisonment  had  not  yet  lasted  long 
enough  for  the  novelty  to  wear  off  and  to  become  tiresome. 
Such  a  ghastly  and  horrible-looking  object  as  the  thief- 
taker  was  at  this  time  had  probably  never  been  seen  in 
Newgate. 

His  whole  aspect  was  frightful  in  the  extreme,  and  now 
his  countenance  was  inflamed  by  the  quantity  of  brandy 
he  had  drunk. 

But  this  was  apparently  the  only  effect  which  the  fiery 
stimulant  produced  upon  him. 

The  thief-taker  had  partaken  of  a  slight  brealdast  which 
had  been  brought  to  him  in  the  cell,  and  since  that  time 
he  had  remained  alone  with  his  victim,  and  undisturbed. 
AVTiat  were  his  reflections  during  this  period  would  in- 
deed be  hard  to  say. 

The  only  interruption  he  had  had  was  caused  by  Mr. 
Snoxall,  who  called  to  look  at  his  now  patient. 

He  declared  Jack  to  be  in  a  sound  and  deep  slumber, 
which  would  strengthen  and  do  him  more  good  than  all 
the  drugs  in  the  world. 

After  the  dopartui-e  of  the  apothecary,  Wild  had  taken 
another  deep  draught  of  brandy,  and  then  resumed  his 
meditations  and  watching. 
Towards  mid-day  the  character  of  Jack's  sleep  changed. 
It  no  longer  continued  tranquil  and  trance-like,  as  it 
had  done. 
He  moved  about  wildly,  and  uttered  incoherent  cries. 
He  was  dreaming,  and  going  through  the  transactions 
of  the  night  before. 

He  muttered  incessantly,  and  Jonathan  endeavoured  to 
catch  his  meaning. 

In  this  manner  the  thief-taker  discovered  that  he  and 
Blueskin  had  broken  into  the  hoxise,  and,  having  first 
robbed  it,  had  set  fire  to  it. 

The  words  which  he  kept  uttering  induced  Wild  to  rise 
and  make  an  examination  of  the  prisoner's  pockets. 

In  them  he  found  ample  confirmation  of  Jack's  mutter- 
ings. 

He  recognised  the  different  articles  as  he  rapidly 
brought  them  into  view  with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  ac- 
complished pickpocket. 

He  could  tell  just  what  part  of  his  house  had  been 
rifled,  and  ho  swore  hombly  as  he  transferred  the  valu- 
ables to  his  own  pocket,  leaving  Jack  without  anything  at 
all. 

This  done,  Wild  shrank  back  in  his  seat  and  awaited 
the  awakening  of  his  victim. 

This  would,  be  felt  sure,  ere  long  take  place,  and  ho 
looked  forward  with  evident   gratification  to  the  moment 
when  Jack  should  first  discover  where  ho  was. 
As  he  had  expected,  he  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Soon  after  noon  had  passed.  Jack  opened  his  eyes. 
At  first  Wild  did  not  know  this,  for  Jack  lay  with  his 
face  turned  towards  the  wall. 

As  might  be  supposed,  he  was  at  first  only  in  a  semi- 
conscious state. 

He  looked  about  him  dreamingly,  evidently  not  know- 
ing where  he  was. 
His  whelf  mind  was  a  blank  to  him. 


But  by  degrees  his  memoi-y  cams  back  to  him,  ami  al- 
most imconsciously  he  found  himself  striving  to  recollect 
what  had  last  happened  to  him. 

For  a  time  he  was  baffled,  but  by  beginning  at  a  certain 
point,  he  was  able  to  proceed  up  to  the  time  when  he  had 
stood  on  the  muddy  shore  and  endeavoured  to  push  the 
boat  into  the  stream. 
But  he  could  go  no  further. 
After  that  memory  seemed  annihilated. 
In  vain  he  strove  to  force  his  remembrance  further. 
Then,  naturally  enough,  he  began  to  wonder  where  he 
was  and  what  had  happened  to  him. 

How  was  it,  he  asked  himself,  that  he  was  lying  there 
without  being  able  to  remember  anything  about  it  ? 
He  was  bewildered. 

And  while  these  thoughts  were  chasing  themselves 
rapidly  through  his  brain,  he  remained  perfectly  still. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  began  to  rcaUse  that  there  w<\3 
before  him  a  rough  stone  waU. 

Then  he  wondered  again  where  he  could  be,  with  a 
stone  wall  so  near  to  him. 

Strangely  enough,  he  never  surmised  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  once  more  an  inmate  of  Newgate. 

That  contingency  was  so  terrible  a  one,  however,  that 
it  never  once  occun-ed  to  him. 
He  resolved  to  look  further. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  his  dreamy  state,  and  the  want 
of  energy  he  displayed,  by  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he 
had  lost  from  his  wound. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  grew  stronger. 
He  glanced   upward  at  the  wall  without  tuiming  his 
head  in  the  least. 

Still  nothing  but  the  rough  stone  wall  met  his  gaze. 
Then,  like  a  lightning's  flash,  the  idea  entered  his  mind 
that  he  was  either  dreaming  or  else  the  inmate  of  a  cell  in 
Newgate. 
It  could  not  be  the  former. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  wide  awake. 
It  was  too  horrible  to  think  the  latter. 
And  yet  it  must  be  so ! 

With  a  scream  he  raised  himself  upon  the  bed,  though 
only  slightly,  for  ho  found  himself  almost  destitute  of 
strength. 

But  the  one  hasty  glance  which  ho  cast  around  con- 
vinced him  that  his  worst  forebodings  were  realised. 

The  roiigh  walls,  the  arclied  roof,  the  heavy  iron  door, 
and  the  grated  window,  they  could  not  possibly  belong  to 
any  other  place  than  a  cell  in  Newgate. 

It  was  at  tliis  moment  that  a  horrible,  low,  chuckling 
laugh  broke  upon  his  ear. 

Instinctively  and  involuntarily  he  turned  his  head  in 
the  direction  from  which  the  sound  proceeded. 

For  one  moment  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  mortal  foe 
gloaming  upon  him. 

The  same  glance  revealed  tlie  hideous  face  and  form  of 
the  thief-taker,  from  whose  lips  the  chuckling  sound  had 
come. 

Jack  Sheppard,  as  soon  as  he  caught  eight  of  him, 
uttered  a  scream. 
For  a  moment  his  lost  strength  came  back  to  him. 
That  one  glance  at  his  enemy  seemed  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  aU  that  had  taken  place. 

With  the  scream  we  have  mentioned  still  trembling  on 
his  lips.  Jack  Sheppard  sprang  from  the  rude  bed. 
Jonathan  Wild  started  up  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 
But  this  alarm  was  needless. 

The  prisoner's  sudden  accession  of  strength  vanished 
as  quickly  as  it  came. 

Ho  staggered  for  a  moment,  and  then  fell  to  the  floor  of 
the  cell. 

There  was  a  man  outside  the  door  who  was,  by  the 
direetions  of  the  Gk>vernor,  stationed  there  on  guard,  and 
now  he  made  his  appearance. 

By  his  aid,  Jack  was  raised,  and  unresistingly  laid  at 
full  length  upon  the  bed. 
But  Jack  had  not  lost  his  consciousness  this  time. 
It  was  his  body  that  had  failed  him,  not  his  mind. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  what  'they  were  about,  but  Lt 
could  not,  for  tho  life  of  him,  make  a  single  movement. 
Oh,  that  was  a  horrible  situation  to  be  placed  in  ! 
To  have  the  body  like  a  mass  of  inert  clay,  and  {':.•) 
mind  strong  within. 

He  could  not  even  move  his  lips  enough  to  sprak,  bo 
thoroughly  prostrated  was  he. 
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But  his  brightly  gleaming  ej'es  showed  what  his  feeUngs 
were. 

With  what  words  could  we  hope  to  convey  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  Jack  Sheppard's  mind  at  this  moment  ? 

How  awful,  under  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned, 
must  have  been  his  feelings  when  he  found  him.self,  after 
all  his  pains,  once  more  the  inmate  of  a  Newgate  cell,  and 
with  his  deadly  enemy,  Jonathan  Wild,  watching  over 
him ! 

And  to  be  so  powerless  aa  he  was,  too ! 

Oh,  his  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting ! 

His  brain  burned,  and  he  felt  almost  as  though  he  should 
go  mad. 

Insanity  then  might  even  have  been  a  blessing,  and  not 
a  curse. 

But  he  was  denied  the  sweet  oblivion  of  madness. 

His  body  destined  to  lie  in  that  deathlike  state,  and  yet 
to  bo  in  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties  1 
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That  was  a  revenge  more  deep  and  subtle  than  the 
thief-taker,  with  all  his  cunning,  had  been  able  to 
think  of. 

It  is  some  consolation,  though,  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Wild  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  Jack's  conditioo. 

Had  he  done  so,  his  exultation  would-  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  was. 

He  did  not  think  he  was  able  to  hear  or  understand 
what  was  going  on,  and  in  this  belief,  after  onco  more 
glancing  in  his  face,  he  left  him,  to  resume  his  old  position 
in  the  arm-chair  by  the  table. 

By  degrees  Jack  grew  calmer,  but  it  was  not  until  his 
mind  was  almost  exhausted. 

Then  ho  began  to  speculate  upon  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  wondered  what  had  happened  to  Blueskin  and  Edg- 
worth  Bess  after  he  had  fallen. 

It  was  only  natural  for  him  to  suppose  that  they  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  like  himself. 
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Probably,  at  that  moment,  he  thought,  they  were  the 
occupants  of  cells  adjoining  his. 

So  anxious  did  he  feel  upon  this  point,  that  if  he  had 
possessed  the  power,  he  would  have  addi-essed  himself  to 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  sought  to  elicit  something  from 
him. 

But  he  could  not  articulate  a  murmur. 

How  long  he  lay  thus,  a  prey  to  the  most  bitter  thoughts 
that  could  agitate  one's  mind,  he  knew  not,  but  he  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  slight  sound. 

A  strong  effort  enabled  him  to  turn  his  eyes  in  the  di^ 
rection  from  whence  it  came. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
entered. 

He  walked  straight  up  to  the  thief-taker,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  attention  to  the  prisoner. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come!"  growled  Wild.  "  I  want 
pen,  ink,  and  paper!" 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Wild ;  you  shall  have  them." 

The  Governor  called  the  man  on  guard,  and  then  des- 
patched him  for  the  articles  named. 

A  sUence  ensued  during  his  absence.     Meanwhile,  Jack 
lay  listening   and  wondering  what  was  going  to  take 
/    place. 

'         In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned,  and  the  things  were 
put  down  on  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  as  soon  as  the  turnkey  had 
withdrawn,  "I  want  you  to  write  a  letter,  at  my  dictation." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Wild.  I  shall  be  happy  to  serve  you 
any  way  that  lies  in  my  power." 

"  Bah  !  Stuff !  I  would  not  have  troubled  you,  only 
I  am  in  such  pain  myself.  I  am  suffering  the  tortures  of 
the  damned !" 

"  That  is  some  consolation,"  thought  Jack,  who  could 
hear  perfectly  all  that  was  said. 

"  Who  do  you  want  the  letter  written  to  ?"  asked  the 
Governor,  as  he  placed  the  paper  before  him,  and  dipped 
the  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  To  the  Secretai-y  of  State  !" 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Wild.  When  you  are  ready,  I  am 
waiting." 

"  Pour  yourself  out  a  drop  of  brandy,  and  then  we  will 
begin!" 

With  this  command  the  Governor  seemed  by  no  means 
displeased,  and  he  poured  out  the  liquor,  first  handing  the 
cup  to  the  thief-taker,  and  then  drinking  some  himself. 

Once  again  he  took  up  the  pen,  and  then  Wild  said : 

"  Head  the  letter  '  Newgate !' " 

"  It  is  done !" 

"  Begin  thus : 

"  '  Most  honoui-able  lord  : 

"  '  This  letter  comes  from  the  most  humble  and  obedient 
of  all  your  honom-able  lordship's  humble  and  obedient 
servants !' 

"  Have  you  done  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Go  on,  then  : 

"  '  The  matter  upon  which  I  make  bold  to  address  your 
honourable  lordship  is  a  most  important  one,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  my  excuse  for  so  doing.  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  informing  you  that,  early  this  morning,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  re-capture  that  daring,  double-dyed 
villain,  Jack  Sheppard,  the  housebreaker.  It  was  not 
without  receiving  many  grievous  hurts  that  I  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  captui-e.  But  I  did  succeed,  in  spite  of  the 
personal  consequences  to  myself  I  The  rascal  would  have 
escaped,  in  a  boat  which  he  was  just  pushing  off  from  the 
shore,  if  I  had  not  levelled  one  of  my  pistols  at  him,  and 
brought  him  down.  He  is  wounded,  but  not  dangerously, 
though  he  is  in  a  state  of  groat  weakness.  From  this  he 
will  shortly  recover,  and  I  have  to  pray  that  your  honour- 
able lordship  will  order  his  execution  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  ever  he  is  well  enough  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony.  In  the  meantime,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  his  making  another  escape,  I  have  placed 
myself  in  his  cell,  where  it  is  my  intention  to  remain  until 
I  see  him  led  out  for  execution.  He  has  burned  my  house 
clown,  and  I  have  sustained  grievous  bodily  injury  at  his 
Lauds;  but,  if  your  honourable  lordship  will  attend  to  the 
humble  petition  of  your  obedient  servant,  and  have  him 
executed  as  soon  as  ho  is  strong  enough,  I  will  be  re- 
bponsible  for  his  safe  keeping  in  the  meantime,  and  will 
guarantee  that  be  does  not  make  another  escape.' " 


CHAPTER   CCCCXXIII. 

THE  WARRANT  FOR    THE    EXECUTION  OF   JACK   SHEPPARD 
ARRIVES  AT  NEWGATE. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Wild. 

He  paused,  and  then  said  : 

"  Have  you  got  that  much,  Mr.  Noakes  ?'' 

"Yes." 

"Read  it  to  me,  then." 

The  Governor  of  Newgate  obeyed. 

Jonathan  listened  with  the  greatest  complacency,  and 
then  continued: 

"  I  think  that  will  do  very  well  indeed.  You  can  just 
put  my  name  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Wild.     It  is  done." 

"  Seal  it,  then,  and  let  it  be  delivered  at  once.  Let  the 
bearer  wait,  and,  if  possible,  return  with  a  reply." 

"  It  shall  be  done." 

"  Be  off  at  once,  then." 

This  was  all  the  thanks  the  Governor  got  for  the  trouble 
he  had  taken. 

He  hastily  left  the  cell,  however,  and  the  precious 
missive  was  immediately  dispatched. 

All  this  Jack  Sheppard  had  plainly  heard,  and  fully 
understood. 

Jonathan  Wild  intended  that  he  should  do  so. 

He  drank  deeply  of  the  brandy  that  was  before  him, 
and  waited  with  impatient  silence  for  the  return  of  the 
messenger. 

He  had  a  long  time  to  wait. 

By  slow  degrees  the  faint  glimmer  of  light  that  pene- 
trated into  the  cell  faded  away. 

Darkness  came  on  rapidly,  and  soon  had  hid  the  thief- 
taker's  victim  from  his  view. 

But  Jonathan,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  prison,  vociferously  demanded  a  light. 

He  was  supplied  with  a  candle,  though  the  Governor 
protested  against  It. 

But  it  was  no  good. 

Once  more,  then,  was  the  immovable  form  of  Jack 
Sheppard  revealed  to  the  view  of  his  implacable  enemy. 

The  rays  of  the  candle  were  insufficient  to  illuminate 
the  whole  of  the  gloomy  dungeon,  but  still  it  was  much 
better  than  the  absolute  darkness  which  had  before 
prevailed. 

At  length,  worn  out  by  watching  and  waiting,  Jonathan 
fell  off  into  a  doze,  to  which  the  silence,  the  darkness,  and 
his  own  fatigue  and  weakness  made  him  the  more  dis- 
posed. 

The  slight  noise  made  by  the  insertion  of  the  key  intc 
the  lock  of  the  cell  door  was  sufficient  to  arouse  him 
thoroughly,  and  he  looked  about  him  with  his  eyes  wide 
open. 

The  next  moment  the  door  was  flung  open  on  its 
hinges,  and  the  Governor  entered. 

In  his  hand  he  held  an  open  paper,  which  was  evidently 
an  official  communication  of  some  kind. 

"  What  is  the  reply  to  my  letter?"  he  asked,  furiously. 
"  Speak !  Tell  me  at  once !  How  has  the  Secretary  of 
State  answered  my  letter  ?" 

"In  the  best  possible  manner  that  he  could  have 
answered  it !"  returned  Mr.  Noakes,  in  a  triumphant  tone 
of  voice. 

"  How — how  ?" 

"  Why  look !  Here  is  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of " 

Jonathan  Wild  intemipted  him  with  a  shriek  before  ho 
could  pronounce  the  name. 

The  Governor  started  back  in  surprise,  though  he  was 
tolerably  well  used  to  the  thief-taker's  pleasant    little     . 
eccentricities.  | 

But  this  shriek  was  truly  of  such  an  awful  character 
that  it  staggered  even  him. 

"  For  whom,  dolt  ?"  roared  Wild — "  for  whom  ?" 

"For  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !    At  last — at  last !    Give  it  to  me !     Let 
me  look  at  it ! — let  me  satisfy  myself  that  there  is  no     | 
delusion !" 

Jonathan  snatched  the  missive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  Newgate  as  he  spoke. 

One  glance,  however,  was  quite  enough  to  assure  Mm 
that  there  was  no  mistake. 

Hifl  triumph  knew  no  bounds. 
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With  the  warrant  still  in  his  hand,  he  strode  across  tho 
cell  to  tho  rude  bench  upon  which  Jack  Sheppard  lay. 

Wild  touched  his  victim  on  the  shoulder  rather  roughly 
as  he  said,  or  i-ather  shi-ieked  ; 

"Ha,  ha!  Who  has  gained  the  contest?  Look  here, 
Jack — look  here,  and  let  your  eyes  ache  at  the  sight  I  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  replied  to  my  letter  with  a,  greater 
promptitude  than  I  had  expected.  Here  is  the  waiTant  for 
your  execution !" 

He  waved  the  dacumeut  oxultingly  before  the  prisoner's 
face. 

"  But  what  date  is  fixed  for  the  execution,  Mr-  Wild  ?" 
the  Governor  ventured  to  ask,  after  a  pause. 
"  Bring  the  light  here,  and  let  me  look !" 
Mr.  Noakes  sprang  forward  and  took  the  candle  off  the 
table  himself. 

Then  he  hastened  to  the  thief-taker  with  it,  and  held  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  light  fell  upon  the  warrant. 
Jonathan  glanced  his  eye  over  it. 

The  contents  of  such  documents  were  familiar  enough  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  read  it,  but  contented  himself 
with  looking  for  the  date. 

"  Monday !"  he  cried.     "Hurrah!  Monday  is  the  day! 
That  will  soon  be  here  I     What  day  is  it  to  day  ?" 
"  Friday." 

"  Ha,  ha !  I  thought  so !  I  ought  to  have  said  what 
night  is  it !  Three  more  nights  and  two  more  days,  and 
then— —The  Secretary  has  been  prompt  indeed  !" 

It  seemed  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  Jack  would 
be  well  enough  so  soon. 
If  not,  the  execution  would  take  place  when  he  was. 
But  Jonathan  determined  to  have  some  conversation 
with  Mr,  Snoxall  upon  the  subject. 

The  thief-taker's  elation,  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  wan-ant,  lasted  for  some  time,  but  at  length  he  ex- 
hausted himself,  and  sank  down  upon  a  chair  again,  while 
ho  refreshed  himself  with  some  more  draughts  at  the 
brandy  bottle. 

Can  the  reader  picture  to  himself  what  the  feelings  of 
Jack  Sheppard  were  ? 

Powerless  to  move  a  muscle,  yet  he  had  heard  and  per- 
fectly understood  what  had  taken  place. 
He  knew  ho  was  to  be  hanged  on  Monday. 
Monday ! 
In  two  days'  time. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  now  doomed  to  meet  that 
ignominious  fate  which  had  so  long  threatened  him,  but 
which  he  had  so  successfully  eluded  so  far. 
He  could  look  for  no  help  from  himself. 
There  was  no  hope  now — no,  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  being  able  to  make  his  escape. 

Even  had  he  the  strength — which  he  had  not — it  would 
have  been  impossible. 

While  Jonathan  Wild  remained  in  the  cell  witt:  him — 
and  from  his  ferocious,  bloodthirsty  manner  Jack  Sheppard 
felt  certain  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word — he  would 
not  be  able  to  take  a  single  step  towards  effecting  his 
freedom. 

These  were  terrible  reflections,  and  Jack  felt  them  to 
be  so. 

His  case,  he  thought,  would  not  have  been  so  desperate 
were  it  not  for  his  state  of  utter  prostration. 

And  yet,  had  he  been  unwounded,  he  could  not  conceal 
the  conviction  from  his  mind  that  he  would  have  been 
heavily  chained,  and  the  least  attempt  he  had  made  to  free 
himself  from  the  thraldom  of  his  fetters  would  be  noticed 
by  Jonathan  Wild. 

And  so,  probably  for  the  very  first  time  in  his  life,  Jack 
Sheppard  fully  realised  the  meaning  of  the  word  despair. 

Despair  of  the  most  awful  character  which  can  possibly 
be  conceived  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

Turn  in  what  direction  he  would,  he  could  not  see  the 
feeblest  gUmmer  of  hope. 
All  was  dark. 

Not  only  was  he  helpless,  and  watched  by  his  Implacable 
foe,  but  he  was  without  the  prospect  of  anyone  else  being 
able  to  afford  the  least  help  to  him. 

Jack  had  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  Blueskin  and 
Edgworth  Bess  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  the  same  time 
as  himself. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  quite  useless  for  him  to  hope 
to  receive  from  his  faithful  ally  and  coadjutor  the  slightest 
assistance. 


He  doubtless  was  as  zealously  guarded  as  himself. 
I      "  It  would  be  out  of  Blueskin's  power  to  help  himself  " 
he  thought,  "and  so  it  is  folly  for  me  to  think  that  he 
would  be  able  to  help  me." 

Thus,  then,  was  Jack  driven  to  look  his  ignominious 
fate  sternly  in  the  face. 

His  mind  and  spirits  were  crushed  by  the  thought  of 
the  impossibility  of  an  escape. 

In  a  space  of  time  so  short  that  he  could  count  the 
hours  he  would  take  his  last  look  at  the  world  from 
Tyburn  Tree. 

Had  he  possessed  the  power,  he  would  have  writhed 
upon  his  rude  couch  as  these  agonising  thoughts  passed 
through  his  mind. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Jonathan  had  dropped  off  into  one 
of  his  cat-Hke  dozes  with  which  he  had  indulged  himself 
dm-ing  the  time  ho  was  in  the  cell. 

Apparently  he  was  sound  asleep ;  and  so  ho  was,  but 
the  slightest  possible  sound  would  have  aroused  him  iu  a 
moment. 
His  mind  was  now  content. 

Had  the  execution  of  Jack  Sheppard  rested  wholly  and 
entirely  in  his  own  bands,  he  could  not  have  fixed  an 
earlier  date  than  Monday. 

The  only  doubt  he  had,  was  that  Jack  would  not  bo 
well  enough  so  soon. 

The  only  point  upon  which  Jonathan  was  at  all  uneasy, 
was  that  he  had  secured  no  intelligence  respecting  the 
capture  of  Blueskin  and  Edgworth  Bess. 

And  yet  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  that 
they  had  escaped  the  Thames  police,  more  especially  when 
he  recollected  how  large  a  reward  he  had  offered  them  as 
a  stimulant  to  make  the  utmost  exertions. 

And  yet  he  was  without  the  least  intelligence  what- 
ever. 

The  capture  of  Blueskin  and  Edgworth  Bess  was 
secondary  only  in  importance  to  tho  capture  of  Jack 
Sheppard. 

Jonathan,  however,  firmly  resisted  the  temptation  to 
divert  his  attention  from  tho  prisoner  before  him. 

It  was  not  long  to  Monday,  he  told  himself,  and  then 
he  should  be  quite  at  liberty. 

This  prospect  was  a  consoling  one,  and  so,  as  we  have 
said,  the  thief-taker  dropped  off  into  a  doze. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jack  Sheppard  closed  his  eyes  in 
sleep  as  well. 

The  silence  of  the  place,  broken  only  by  the  snores  of 
the  thief-takei',  the  darkness  dispelled  only  by  the  tallow 
candle  which  from  want  of  attention  gave  hardly  any 
illumination  at  all,  and  the  harassing  nature  of  his 
thoughts — all  these  circumstances  combined  to  throw  Jack 
Sheppard  into  a  deep  slumber. 

It  was  a  slumber  very  different  to  Jonathan  Wild's,  for 
the  report  of  a  pistol  would  hardly  have  awakened  Jack. 

And  so  the  long  houi's  of  the  night  passed  by,  aud 
morning  came  at  length. 

The  candle  had  burned  out,  and  Jonathan  was  uncon- 
scious of  it. 

When  he  awoke,  the  dim    daylight    was   struggling 
through  the  grated  window  of  the  cell. 
His  first  glance  was  towards  the  bench. 
When  he  saw  Jack  lying  there  still  and  motionless  as 
ever,  his  mind  was  much  relieved. 

Feeling  some  slight  gnawing  of  hunger  at  his  stomach. 
Wild  vociferously  called  for  breakfast. 

The  man  outside  the  ceU  entered  and  promised  it  should 
be  sent  for. 

When  the  breakfast  came  in,  the  Governor  of  the  prison 
entered  too,  for  he  was  anxious  fn  the  extreme  that  Jack 
should  be  kept  in  safety. 

"He  is  asleep,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  Governor,  glancing 
at  Jack. 

"  All  right,  then !    Let  him  alone.    When  you  see  Jlr. 
Snoxall,  send  him  to  me." 
"Here  he  is." 

And  in  effect  the  apothecary  entered  the  cell. 
He  went  up  to  his  patient,  and  looked  at  him  for  some 
time  in  silence 

Then,  having  seen  that  the  bandages  had  not  shifted 
from  their  position,  he  approached  the  thief-taker. 
"  Well  ?"  said  Wild,  inquiringly. 

"  Not  quite  well,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  Snoxall,  with  a  feeble 
smile — "  not  quite  well,  but  he  is  much  better." 
"Much  better,  say  you?" 
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"  Yes." 

"  When  will  he  be  well  ?" 

"  That  gi-eatly  depends  upon  ch'cumstances." 

"  Come  now,  Mr.  Snoxall,  you  and  I  ought  to  under- 
etand  each  other  by  this  time." 

The  apothecary  bowed,  and  murmured  an  assent. 

"  Well,  then,  you  will  find  it  the  best  day's  work  you 
ever  did  in  all  your  life  if  you  get  Jack  Sheppard  well  by 
Simday  night." 

"Why?" 

"Why?  Because  the  Secretary  of  State  has  issued 
orders  for  his  execution  to  take  place  on  Monday." 

"  Make  your  mind  easy,  Mr.  Wild  ;  there  is  really  vei-y 
little  the  matter  with  him — weakness  is  the  chief.  When 
he  awakes  from  this  sound  sleep,  a  great  improvement 
will  be  visible,  and  then  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  give 
him  plenty  of  strengthening  things." 

"Do  you  hear,  Noakes?"  said  Wild. 

"  I  do." 

"See  to  it,  then!" 

"Jack  Sheppard  overheard  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
tion, though  he  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Snoxall  woke  him  when  moving  the 
clothes  to  ascertain  whether  the  bandage  was  in  its  proper 
place  or  not. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXIV. 

THE  SAUCY   KATE  MAKES  HER  LAST  VOYAGE. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  wind — higher  and  higher 
rose  the  angry  billows. 

The  thunder  rolled  with  almost  ceaseless  reverbera- 
tions, so  rapidly  did  one  peal  succeed  another. 

The  whole  waste  of  waters  was  revealed  by  the  con- 
tinuous flashes  of  the  blue  and  vivid  lightning. 

Tar  as  the  eye  could  see,  the  ocean  was  covered  with  a 
white,  yeasty  froth,  while  the  wind  blew  with  such  urn-e- 
mitting violence  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity carry  all  before  it. 

The  Saucy  Kate,  although  every  inch  of  canvas  had 
been  taken  in,  and  the  masts  alone  left  standing,  flew  over 
the  water  like  some  bird. 

Now  down — down  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea — de- 
scending so  swiftly  that  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  about 
to  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  then  up  on  the 
top  of  some  high  wave,  with  the  water  continually  break- 
ing over  her,  went  the  gallant  vessel. 

The  captain  of  the  Saucy  Kate  was  anxious  and 
alarmed. 

All  he  coidd  do  was  to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  keep  his 
vessel's  head  in  that  direction. 

But  out  at  sea  the  tempest  seemed  to  rage  with  a  thou- 
sand times  more  fury ;  and  so  perhaps  it  did ;  but  while 
there  there  was  no  fear  of  running  on  to  the  coast. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  below,  in  the  cabin,  faint  and  ill. 

The  exciting  occurrences  which  had  so  recently  taken 
place  had  proved  too  much  for  her. 

Blueskin  and  Ned  Cantle  both  persisted  in  remaining 
upon  deck,  though  the  captain  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  cabin. 

They  had  two  or  three  narrow  escapes  from  being 
washed  overboard,  and  in  the  end  they  were  compelled  to 
lash  themselves  to  the  spars. 

Here  they  awaited  the  result  of  the  storm. 

The  Saucy  Kate  was  a  strong,  sea-worthy  craft,  and 
had  weathered  many  a  storm  before,  and  rode  safely  into 
port ;  but  the  one  which  now  raged  threatened  to  test  her 
powers  to  the  utmost. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  resolutely  kept  the  vessel's  head 
in  the  direction  they  wished  to  take. 

And  so  for  two  hours  the  storm  continued  to  rage  with 
unabated  violence. 

One  mast  had  been  earned  away,  and  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  good  ship ;  but  the  crew  were  prompt  in 
their  actions,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  the  aid  of  their 
axes,  the  vessel  was  freed  from  this  dangerous  encum- 
bi'ance. 

Then  the  Saucy  Kate  righted  herself,  and  once  more 
continued  on  her  way. 

"  If  we  can  only  weather  the  storm,"  said  the  captain, 
"  we  shall  make  a  quicker  passage  to  Amsterdam  than  ever 
was  known  before." 

"  But  shall  we  weather  it?" 


"  I  hope  so." 

Blueskin  felt  all  a  landsman's  apprehensien. 

Besides,  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  London. 

His  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 

But  how  would  he  have  been  had  he  precisely  known 
Jack  Sheppard's  situation. 

He  thought  he  had  made  the  worst  of  it ;  but  what 
would  have  been  his  feelings  had  he  known  that 
Jonathan  Wild  had  procured  a  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  his  comrade  on  the  following  Monday. 

It  was  quite  useless  to  work  himself  up  to  such  a  fever 
of  excitement  as  he  did,  but  he  could  not  help  it. 

He  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves, 
and  ;he  was  powerless  to  control  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Another  hour  passed. 

The  Saucy  Kate  had  received  many  severe  injuries,  but 
the  storm  now  showed  signs  of  abatement. 

The  captain's  hopes  began  to  rise. 

Suddenly,  however,  a  dreadful  cry  was  raised — a  ci*y 
which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  of  those 
who  heard  it — the  most  terrible  ciy  that  can  be  hoard  at 
sea. 

It  was  fire. 

"Fire — fire !"  shrieked  some  one,  and  then  the  ci-y  was 
echoed  by  many  lips. 

The  captain  sprang  forward. 

His  cheeks  were  paler  now  than  they  had  yet  been. 

He  found  the  dreadful  intelligence  only  too  true. 

They  had  escaped  one  peril  only  to  fall  into  another. 

By  what  means  the  fire  had  originated,  or  how  long  it 
had  been  burning  none  could  tell. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  recollected 
how  the  attention  of  evei-j'body  had  been  absorbed  in 
managing  the  vessel. 

Evidently  the  fire  had  been  burning  a  long  time,  for  it 
had  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  interior. 

Attention  had  first  been  attracted  to  it  by  quantities  of 
smoke  pouring  up  the  companion-ladder. 

Now  flames  mingled  with  the  smoke,  and  poured  out  of 
the  hatchway  as  out  of  some  huge  furnace. 

At  the  first  intimation  of  the  fire  that  was  I'aging  below, 
Blueskin  unbound  himself  from  the  spar,  and  rushed 
towards  the  hatchway. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  descended,  but  he  shrunk 
back. 

Where  the  ladder  had  been  was  now  a  pit  of  fire. 

Blueskin  uttered  a  groan. 

As  a  measure  of  precaution,  he  had  locked  Edgworth 
Bess  in  the  cabin,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  getting 
into  danger  by  coming  on  deck. 

That  precaution  threatened  to  prove  her  destruction. 

In  a  few  words  Blueskin  made  the  captain  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"  Quick,  my  men !"  he  cried.     "  Bring  your  axes  here !" 

Half  a  dozen  men  sprang  forward  in  obedience  to  this 
command,  and  commenced  cutting  through  the  deck,  in 
order  to  reach  the  cabin  in  that  manner. 

Blueskin  saw  there  was  hope  yet  if  they  were  speedy  in 
their  movements,  so  he  seized  an  axe  himself  and  assisted. 

In  a  few  moments  a  large  hole  was  made  through  the 
deck  into  the  cabin. 

Blueskin  jumped  down  instantly. 

But  ho  found  the  place  was  full  of  suffocating  smoke, 
and  he  gasped  painfully  for  breath. 

He  strove  to  call  aloud,  but  in  vain. 

Fortunately,  ho  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  sink  down 
uj)on  his  hands  and  Icuecs. 

Close  to  the  floor  of  the  cabin  the  air  was  comparatively 
free  from  smoke,  and  he  could  breathe  with  tolerable 
freedom. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  do  so,  he 
called  aloud  upon  Edgworth  Bess. 

But  he  received  no  reply. 

Then  he  groped  about  the  floor,  and  in  a  moment  or  S9 
found  her  lying  insensible  near  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

To  raise  her  in  his  arras  was  the  work  of  a  second  only. 

The  cabin  was  no  longer  so  full  of  smoke  as  it  had  been, 
for  the  vapour  had  poured  out  in  immense  Cjuantities 
through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling. 

But  the  flames  began  to  show  themselves,  being  in- 
creased by  the  draught. 

Blueskin  called  to  those  above,  and  held  the  insenbiblo 
girl  as  high  up  above  his  head  as  he  could. 
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Arms  were  stretched  down  to  take  her,  and  she  was 
quickly  lifted  on  to  the  deck. 

Blueskin  followed. 

By  this  time  the  flames  had  got  terrible  hold  of  the 
vessel,  and  no  one  now  could  ventiiro  to  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  the  Saucy  Kate  would  be  saved. 

The  boats  were  immediately  called  for  by  the  captain. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  what  discipline  was  preserved 
on  board  his  little  craft. 

As  orderly  as  though  the  men  had  been  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  the  boats  were  lowered. 

The  Saucy  Kate  was  fitted  with  only  two. 

One  of  these  was  of  good  size,  and  would  hold  about 
fourteen  persons  closely  packed. 

The  other  was  only  just  large  enough  for  thi'ee. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  been  half  suffocated  with  the  smoke, 
and  had  the  relief  been  only  a  little  more  tardy  than  it 
was,  she  would  have  been  quite  so. 

As  it  was,  the  keen  wind  and  the  waves  splashing  over 
her  quickly  restored  her  to  her  senses. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  escape  from  the  burning 
ship. 

By  Blueskin's  desire,  and  the  captain's  consent,  the 
large  boat  was  to  receive  the  crew,  and  the  small  boat 
Blueskin,  Ned  Cantle,  and  Edgworth  Bess. 

The  captain  informed  them  that  they  were  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  that  by  daybreak,  if  they  could 
only  continue  to  keep  afloat  till  then,  they  would  either 
be  able  to  make  the  shore,  or  else  be  picked  up  by  some 
other  vessel. 

Thei'6  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost. 

The  captain  and  his  crew  got  into  the  large  boat, 
according  to  aiTangement,  and  oui"  three  friends  into  the 
small  one. 

Both  boats  then  cast  off. 

The  Saucy  Kate,  now  all  ablaze  from  stem  to  stern, 
seemed  to  shoot  a  head  of  them  with  lightning-like 
rapidity. 

She  was  indeed  going  at  a  fearful  speed  before  the  gale. 

The  boats,  of  coiu-se,  went  at  a  much  slower  rate. 

But  they  seemed  to  have  escaped  one  death  only  to  fall 
victims  to  another. 

In  such  a  storm  as  that,  how  was  it  possible  for  two 
such  frail  boats  so  heavy  loaded  to  keep  afloat. 

In  an  instant,  both  boats  became  separated  from  each 
other,  though  it  had  been  their  intention  to  keep  together 
if  possible. 

But  they  drifted  apart  at  once. 

Far  away  across  the  wild  desert  of  water  flew  the  burn- 
ing ship,  casting  around  it  a  strange  and  wonderful 
radiance. 

The  large  boat,  containing  the  captain  and  the  crew  of 
the  Saucy  Kate,  sank  very  low  down  indeed  into  the 
water. 

It  was  too  heavily  laden. 

Just  as  Blueskin  ma?le  this  reflection  he  perceived  in 
the  distance  a  monstrous  wave  sweeping  towai-ds  them. 

On  it  came  with  the  swiftness  and  stealthiness  of  a 
snake. 

Blueskin  held  his  breath  when  he  saw  it  reach  the  large 
boat. 

How  it  happened  he  hardly  knew,  but  in  a  second  the 
boat  and  its  occupants  were  engulfed. 

The  wave  had  burst  immediately  above  them,  and 
swamped  the  boat  at  once. 

Not  a  single  trace  was  left  of  either. 

"That  is  an  awful  sight,"  said  Blueskin. 

Ned  Cantle  replied,  with  a  groan  : 

"  It's  all  over  with  them — all  over  with  every  one ! 
That  wave  would  cairy  them  fathoms  down,  and  would 
stun  them  !     We  shall  see  them  no  more  !" 

Not  knowing  how  Boon  they  might  share  the  fate  of 
their  late  companions,  the  three  friends  sat  in  the  boat  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  suspense. 

Ned  Cantle  undertook  the  navigation  of  the  little 
vessel,  but  all  he  did  was  to  keep  her  head  before  the 
wind. 

This  was  all  that  could  bo  done.  ^ 

But  the  storm  was  now  subsiding  rapidly. 

This  subsidence  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
that  huge  wave  which  wrought  so  much  havoc  was  the 
last  of  such  size  and  power. 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  gi-ew  calmer  each  mooisut, 
though  still  it  looked  vexed  and  angry. 


Ned  Cantle  had  spent  much  of  his  life  upon  the  ocean, 
and  he  regarded  these  signs  with  pleasure. 

"  Dawn  is  not  far  oft,"  he  said,  "  and  the  tempest  is 
virtually  over.  The  only  thing  that  gives  me  any  anxiety 
is  our  situation." 

"■Where  are  we?" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know.  1  have  no  idea 
whether  we  are  in  mid-ocean  or  whether  we  are  near  the 
coast.     Wo  must  wait  till  morning." 

Blueskin  was  occupied  almost  incessantly  in  baling  the 
water  out  of  the  boat. 

Edgworth  Bess,  looking  faint  and  ill,  and  ready  to  die, 
sat  clinging  frantically  to  her  seat. 

And  so  the  boat  flew  at  a  rapid  speed  over  the  trackless 
ocean,  while  those  within  it  had  no  idea  where  they  wera 
going ;  to  them  all  directions  seemed  alike. 

The  wind,  however,  had  subsided  to  a  steady  though 
stiff  breeze. 

The  lightning  and  thunder  had  ceased,  and  the  huge 
clouds  which  had  covered  the  sky  like  a  pall  were  gradu- 
ally breaking  up  and  drifting  away. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXV. 

AFTER  MANY  DANGERS,  THE  FITGITH^ES  AT  LENGTH  REACH 
AMSTERDAM,  ANT)  BLUESKIN  SETS  OUT  ON  HIS  RETURN 
TO   LONDON. 

Far  away  now  in  the  distance  was  the  Saucy  Kate. 
Her  position,  however,  was  clearly  marked,  for  the  fira 
still  raged,  and  the  ruddy  flamoa  cast  their  i-eflection  upon 
the  water. 

Those  friends  of  oui-s  who  have  braved  so  many  dan- 
gers and  escaped  so  many  perils  were  now  alone  on  the 
ocean,  with  nothing  to  save  them  from  death  but  a  tiny 
boat,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  sink  beneath  the 
waves. 

Fate  now  seemed  wholly  set  against  them. 

At  that  moment,  Blueskin's  presence  in  London  was 
most  urgently  required,  and  there  he  was  in  mid-ocean, 
with  only  a  very  uncertain  prospect  of  reaching  the  land 
at  all. 

But  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  ap- 
peared quite  impossible  for  him  to  reach  London  in  time. 

As  the  wind  continued  to  blow  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion, Ned  Cantle  let  the  boat  go  before  it. 

Glancing  up  at  the  stars,  he  made  out  that  they  wei'e 
proceeding  east  by  north. 

"  Our  position  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been,"  he 
said,  after  informing  Blueskin  in  what  direction  they  were 
going.  "  If  I  have  not  quite  lost  my  reckoning  and  tho 
boat  continues  to  keep  her  course,  we  shall  sight  the  coast 
of  Holland  before  to-morrow  night." 

"  There  is  some  consolation  in  knowing  that ;  but  since 
we  embarked  we  have  had  nothing  but  disaster.  Give 
me  the  land !" 

"  So  say  I,"  rejoined  Ned  Cantle.  "  I  have  tried  both, 
and  given  each  a  fair  trial,  but  I  say — Give  me  the  land !" 

Blueskin  now  turned  his  attention  to  Edgworth  Bess, 
and  endeavoured  to  cheer  her  drooping  spirits. 

He  found  his  task  a  difficult  one. 

The  poor  girl  was  thoroughly  prostrated,  both  physically 
and  mentally. 

Even  what  she  had  gone  through  while  on  board  tho 
Saucy  Kate  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  this. 

And  then  her  mind  was .  full  of  the  utmost  dread  and 
apprehension  concerning  Jack  Sheppard. 

A  voice  seemed  to  ring  in  her  ears,  and  say  : 

"  You  have  seen  Jack  Sheppai-d  for  the  last  time !" 

Then  she  was  cold  and  wet,  for  the  waves  broke  over 
the  boat  continually,  and  Blueskin  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  baling  the  water  out. 

Wishing  for  death,  then,  and  wholly  deaf  to  such  conso- 
lation as  Blueskin  could  offer  her,  Edgworth  Bess  sat  upon 
the  seat  in  tho  little  boat. 

By  that  time  the  Saucy  Kate  had  vanished. 

She  had  either  burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  sunk,  or 
else  drifted  out  of  sight. 

And  so  wearily — most  wearily  passed  away  those  houi'S 
of  the  night  which  had  to  elapse  before  morning  came. 

At  length,  with  quite  a  cry  of  joy,  Ned  Cantle  pointed 
out  a  long  streak  of  greyish  light,  which  indicated  that 
dawn  was  close  at  hand. 

It  also  pointed  out  the  east,  and  Ned  found  that  he  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  the  course  of  the  vessel. 
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Gradually  day  broke,  and  the  faint  flush  of  early  mom 
stole  over  the  foam-tipped  crests  of  the  surging  billo-svs. 

At  last  the  sun  rose. 

With  great  eagei-ness  both  BluesMn  and  Ned  Cantle 
strained  their  eyes  in  hope  of  catching  sight  of  land ;  but 
as  far  as  they  could  see  there  was  nothing  but  water  on 
every  side. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sun. 

But  still  no  traces  of  land  could  be  seen,  although  an 
eager  look-out  was  kept  for  it  continually. 

The  wind  lulled. 

The  little  boat  urged  its  way  but  slowly  over  the 
waters. 

Ned  Cantle  would  not  use  the  oars  as  he  nught  have 
done. 

He  was  anxious  to  husband  his  strengtti,  in  case  the 
time  should  come  when  there  would  be  urgent  need  for  it. 

All  three  began  now  to  suffer  terribly  from  three  evils. 

They  were  hunger,  cold,  and  thirst. 

Not  a  single  vessel  was  in  sight. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  aid  for  them. 

Then  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sea  became  almost  as 
smooth  as  a  mill-pond. 

The  little  boat  now  lay  motionless  upon  the  ocean. 

There  was  no  resource  but  to  use  the  oars,  and  unwil- 
lingly enough  Ned  Cantle  took  them  up. 

A  few  long,  vigorous  sweeps  were  given,  and  once  more 
the  boat  flew  rapidly  through  the  water. 

There  was  nothing  to  steer  by  now  save  the  sun,  and 
this  was  soon  found  to  be  extremely  difficult,  for  they  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  coiTect  time. 

And  so  the  whole  of  that  day  wore  away. 

It  was  a  long  one  to  our  friends,  but  it  was  devoid  of 
incident. 

Blueskin  and  Ned  Cantle  took  the  oars  by  turns. 

At  last  the  sun  went  down,  and  they  were  still  on  the 
deep,  apparently  as  far  off  the  land  as  ever. 

They  strained  their  eyes  up  to  the  last  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  make  out  the  outlines  of  some  friendly 
shore. 

Deeper  despair  now  filled  all  their  hearts,  and  they  felt 
inclined  to  give  over  making  any  further  exertion. 

They  were  dreadfuUy  fatigued  by  the  labour  they  had 
already  performed. 

Still  they  might  be  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore. 

With  his  whole  body  aching  and  stiff,  Ned  Cantle  still 
continued  to  pull  the  oars. 

More  hours  passed. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  a  deep 
though  uneasy  slumber. 

When  the  stars  came  out,  Ned  satisfied  himself  that 
they  were  rather  out  of  their  course,  and  directed  the 
head  of  the  vessel  due  east. 

Taking  it  in  brief  turns  they  contimied  to  row  through- 
out the  night,  for  there  was  scarcely  any  wind. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  that  dawn  was  anxiously 
waited  for. 

They  felt,  indeed,  that  they  could  not  support  another 
day. 

Blueskin  chafed  with  impatience  at  his  unfortunate 
position  until  he  was  almost  frantic. 

But  he  could  not  help  himself. 

There  was  a  horrible  foreboding  at  his  heart  concerning 
Jack  Sheppard. 

He  feared  that  he  was  in  greater  peril  now  than  he  had 
ever  been  during  the  whole  of  his  long  and  adventurous 
career. 

But  he  little  thought  what  were  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  and  that  Jack  was  counting  the  last  minutes  left  to 
him  on  earth. 

That  night  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  end. 

All  things,  however,  must  have  a  tei-mination,  and 
Blueskin  was  aroused  from  a  long  fit  of  melancholy  medi- 
tation by  hearing  his  companion  say : 

"  Morning  is  at  hand  !" 

Blueskin  looked  up,  and  then,  straight  ahead  of  the 
boat,  he  saw  a  faint  light,  which  indicated  the  position  of 
the  east. 

But  when  it  grew  fairly  light,  the  hearts  of  the  three 
fugitives  were  gladdened  with  joy. 

On  the  far-off  horizon  they  could  just  distinguish  a 
long  dark  streak,  which  Ned  Cantle  told  them  was  land. 

JiJow  that  their  destination  was  within   sight,  it  was 


wonderful  to  see  with  what  renewed  strength  Ned  Cantle  \ 
used  the  oars. 

Sheer  fatigue  at  length  compelled  him  to  desist,  and 
then  Blueskiu  took  the  oars,  and  rowed  as  he  had  never 
rowed  before. 

Still  the  distant  land  seemed  to  mock  them  and  recede 
as  they  approached. 

But  this  was  only  their  overheated  fancy. 

The  shore  when  they  first  caught  sight  of  it  was  many 
miles  further  off  than  they  had  thought  it  was. 

It  was  mid-day  before  they,  fainting  and  exhausted, 
reached  the  laud. 

Strangely  enough,  they  had  arrived  at  their  original 
destination,  namely,  Amsterdam. 

It  was  Ned  Cantle  who  communicated  this  joyful  intelli- 
gence, for,  having  visited  the  place  before,  he  was  of 
course  easily  able  to  recognise  it. 

Considerable  interest  was  attracted  to  their  arrival,  and 
when  they  touched  against  the  pier  our  friends  found  that 
quite  a  large  crowd  had  collected. 

Anxious  inquu-ies  were  made  respecting  their  condition, 
to  all  of  which  Ned  Cantle  replied  briefly  and  truthfully. 

The  Saucy  Kate  was  well  Imown  at  Amsterdam,  and  so 
was  her  captain  too. 

The  greatest  regret  was  manifested  for  her  unfortunate 
loss. 

In  their  cheerful  hospitality,  the  citizens  offered  the 
three  fugitives  every  accommodation,  but  Ned  declined  it, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  beer-house  of  which  he  had 
already  spoken,  and  which  was  kept  by  the  Widow 
Graacht. 

They  had  not  far  to  go. 

As  soon  as  he  entered,  Ned  pronounced  the  word 
"  Keizer,"  as  he  had  directed  Blueskin  to  do. 

An  immediate  change  in  the  manners  of  the  landlady 
became  visible,  and  she  conducted  them  to  the  best  room 
in  the  beer-house,  which  was  but  a  poor  one,  as  rooms  go. 

"  Thus  far  all  is  well !"  said  Ned  Cantle. 

"Yes,"  replied  Blueskin,  "and  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
your  exertions  that  such  is  the  case.  In  your  charge  I 
leave  this  young  girl.  Treat  her  carefully,  and  one  day 
you  will  reap  the  advantage  of  so  doing.  I  cannot  stay 
myself — not  even  to  rest.  I  must  leave  for  London,  but  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  return  to  you !" 

"  And  Jack  ?"  said  Edgworth  Bess. 

"Yes,"  returned  Blueskin,  "if  it  is  within  my  power  as 
a  human  being.  Jack  shall  return  with  me !  Look ! — here 
are  riches.  Take  them!  Ned  Cantle  here,  who  I  am 
sure  you  may  trust  in  all  things,  will  convert  these 
trinkets  and  precious  stones  into  coin.  Go  with  him 
wherever  he  may  direct,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  I  will 
rejoin  you!" 

While  spealring  these  words,  Blueskin  placed  upon  the 
table  the  valuables  with  which  he  had  crammed  his 
pockets. 

He  retained  only  a  small  portion  for  himself. 

All  the  rest  he  gave  to  Ned  Cantle,  so  that,  come  what 
would,  he  thought  Edgworth  Bess  would  be  saved  from 
actual  want. 

Bluesldn  would  not  stay  for  either  rest  or  refreshment. 

Both  of  those,  he  said,  he  could  obtain  on  board  of  tho 
vessel  that  was  to  take  him  back  to  London. 

Repeating  his  injunctions  to  Ned  Cantle  to  look  after 
the  safety  of  Edgworth  Bess,  Blueskin  bid  them  both  fare- 
well. 

"  For  my  sake,"  she  said — "  for  my  sake  do  all  you  can  ! 
My  heart  tells  me  that  Jack  is  in  dreadful  danger !  Hasten 
to  him  I  beseech,  and  return  with  him  here  to  mo !" 

"  I  will  do  so,  never  fear!  I  feel  confident  in  my  power ! 
I  will  not  fail !" 

"  You  raise  my  hopes." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  would  fain  make  you 
believe  that  happy  days  are  in  store  for  all  of  us,  and  will 
soon  be  here." 

"  I  hope  so ;  but  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  you  will 
return  here  ?" 

'•  I  will ! — Take  my  word  for  it !" 

''Enough — enough  !  Farewell !  Now  that  I  know  you 
are  going  I  feel  much  happier  than  I  did  !" 

"  That  is  good  news,   then !     Uutd  I  come  back  rest 
yourself  as  much  as  you  can.     It  will  be  no  small  conso- 
lation for  you  to  know  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Jonathan  Wild !" 
I     The  young  girl  shuddered. 
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"I  never  hear  his  name  pronounced,"  she  said,  "with- 
out feeling  a  cold  chill  pass  through  my  veins." 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  he  cannot  molest  you  here !" 

"  Will  his  villanies  never  cease  ?" 
J         "  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  he  will  reap  a 
J     terrible  retribution  for  all  his  crimes.     The  sum  of  his 
iniquity  is  almost  complete,  and  the  destruction   of  his 
house  is,  I  trust,  the  first  step  towards  his  downfall." 

"  Once  more,  farewell !" 

"  Farewell !"  said  Blueskin.  "  This  is  no  time  for  idle 
conversation.  When  I  get  on  board,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  the  fatigue  and  hardships  I  have  suf- 
fered." 

With  these  words,  Blueskin  left  the  little  beer-house,  at 
the  back  of  the  Stadhuis,  and  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  pier. 

Upon  arriving  here,  he  learned  immediately  that  a 
packet  would  start  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

This  was  the  very  thing;  and,  overjoyed  by  the 
prospect  of  soon  seeing  London  again,  Blueskin  paid  his 
passage-money  and  went  on  board. 

Day  was  fast  closing  in ;  but  the  slfy  was  clear,  and 
there  seemed  eveiy  prospect  of  a  quick  and  favourable 
voyage. 


OHAPTEE  CCOCXXVI. 

NED  C.VNTLE  CONVERTS  SOME  OF  WILD'S  PROPERTY  INTO 
GOLD,  ^VND  CONDUCTS  EDGWORTH  BESS  TO  A  PLACE  OF 
TEMPORARY  SAFETY. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  that  took  place  in 
Edgworth  Bess's  manner  and  appearance  after  the  de- 
partiure  of  Blueskin. 

Hope  had  once  more  gained  the  ascendancy  in  her  fair 
young  breast. 

Her  spirits  were  raised  by  the  prospect  that  in  a  short 
time  Jack  Sheppard  would  return,  and  for  evermore  be 
free  from  the  machinations  of  Jonathan  Wild,  the  villanous 
thief-taker. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  whisper  in 
her  ear  the  distressing  intelligence  that  at  that  very 
moment,  while  she  was  felicitating  herself  upon  his 
return,  Jack  Sheppard  was  seriously  wounded  and  a  help- 
less prisoner  in  Newgate. 

What  would  have  been  her  despair  if  she  had  known 
that  his  foes,  finding  that  strong  rooms  and  fetters  were 
powerless  to  keep  him,  had  given  up  such  means  of 
securing  their  prisoner,  and  that,  instead,  Jonathan  Wild 
sat  constantly  in  the  cell  along  with  him,  making  his 
escape  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility. 

Well,  indeed,  was  it  for  her  that  she  was  spared  such  a 
terrible  knowledge. 

As  it  was,  she  partook  of  the  refreshments  which 
were  laid  before  her  with  considerable  relish,  and  then 
laid  down  to  sleep. 

Ned  Gantle  was  as  thoroughly  wore  out  as  herself,  and 
therefore  he  gladly  followed  her  example. 

Neither  woke  until  late  the  next  morning. 

Upon  descending  they  partook  of  breakfast,  and  then 
Ned  said : 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  we  must  think  about  moving  !" 

"  Ai-e  we  not  safe  here !" 

"  Well — yes." 

"  Then  why  move  ?" 

"If  you  must  know,  miss,  this  is  the  reason.  You  can't 
tell,  no  more  can  I,  whether  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  know 
we  were  on  board  the  Saucy  Kate." 

"  Shall  I  never  be  free  from  that  man's  persecutions?" 

"  I  hope  so,  miss,  but  just  you  listen  to  me  for  a  minute 
or  two." 

"  Willingly,  for  you  are  the  only  friend  left  to  protect 
me  now." 

"  Cheer  up,  miss !  Don't  be  down-hearted  I  It's  a  long 
lane  that  hasn't  no  turning,  you  know !" 

"  What  were  you  about  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Just  this  here.  I  have  heard  say,  and  I  do  believe  it's 
true,  mind  you,  that  Jonathan  Wild  has  agents  all  over 
the  wide  world." 

"  I  know  his  power  is  great,  but  I  should  doubt 
that !" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  for  all  over  the  world,  miss,  but  I 
am  prctiy  nearly  certain  he  has  got  agents  in  this  here 
city  of  Amsterdam.     Now,  he  might  cause  inquiries  to  be 


made,  and  then  it  will  be  recollected  that  we  came  on 
shore  in  a  boat  from  the  Saucy  Kate " 

"I  see — I  see,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  interrupting  him; 
"  we  are  not  safe  here." 

"  I  don't  altogether  think  we  are,  and  therefore  I  think 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  will  be  to  make  a  move  to  some 
other  place." 

"  But  Blueskin — how  will  he  find  us  ?" 

"Oh,  don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  that,  miss;  I 
have  arranged  that  along  of  him." 

"  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

"  To-day  is  Sunday,"  remarked  Ned  Cantle,  "  and 
evei-ybody  will  be  abroad,  so  that  among  so  many  our  de- 
pai-ture  will  not  be  noticed.  I  know  a  safe,  quiet  place 
where  we  can  go  to,  and  remain  until  Blueskin  retm-ns." 

"  Let  us  go,  then !" 

"  In  a  minute.  First  of  all  I  must  turn  some  of  this 
swag  into  cash !" 

"But  it  is  Sunday!" 

"  I  know  that,  but  I  shall  pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  Jew 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  Jews,  you  know,  keep  their 
Sunday  on  Saturday." 

"  Well,  go,  and  return  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

"  Depend  upon  me,  miss." 

Ned  Cantle  took  away  half  the  valuables  which  had 
been  left  in  his  charge,  and  having  stowed  them  carefully 
away,  set  forth  upon  his  errand. 

He  had  not  far  to  go. 

He  found  the  Israelite  at  home. 

It  was  a  common  thing  in  the  last  century  for  people 
to  leave  England  with  stolon  goods  and  come  to  Amster- 
dam. 

Here  they  were  easily  disposed  of. 

Ned  Cantle,  however,  in  years  past  had  had  dealings 
with  this  Jew. 

Instant  admission  was  given  him. 

Although  several  years  had  elapsed  since  they  had  last 
met,  the  Jew  recognised  Ned  instantly. 

His  eyes  sparkled  when  he  beheld  the  wealth  that  was 
poured  out  upon  the  table. 

Had  it  not  been  for  their  previous  acquaintanceship, 
Ned  would  not  have  got  such  a  good  price  as  he  did ; 
but  he  happened  to  Imow  how  to  deal  with  the  old  man. 

When,  therefore,  the  Jew  having  carefully  taken  stock 
of  the  whole,  said: 

"My  f rent,  I  vill  gif  you  von  tousant  thalers  (150?.)  for 
the  lot," 

Ned  Cantle  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  sweeping 
the  valuables  into  a  heap,  preparatory  to  putting  them 
into  his  pocket. 

"  Shtop — shtop !"  cried  the  Jew,  when  he  saw  what  his 
customer  was  about. 

Ned  paused. 

"  Ish  not  von  tousant  thalers  enough  ?" 

"No." 

The  Jew  sighed. 

"  Trade  ish  bad." 

"Get  out,  you  old  vampire!  Now,  then,  how  much 
will  you  give  ?  Make  haste,  or  I  shall  be  off.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  the  same  trade  as  yourself  in  Amster- 
dam." 

"By  Moses  and  Aaron  you  are  right!  Competishun 
is  i-uining  me !" 

The  old  Jew  shook  his  head  lugubriously. 

Ned  began  to  gather  up  the  precious  stones  again. 

"  Shtop — shtop  !" 

"  I  can't  stop  here  all  day." 

"  Shtop — shtop,  I  shay  !" 

"  How  much  will  you  give  ?" 

"  Von  tousant  two  huntret  thalers." 

"  Is  that  aU  ?" 

"All,  shay  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"S'help  me  Abraham,  if  I  give  you  twelve  huntret 
thalers  I  shall  loshe  by  you  I" 

"Bah!— stuff!" 

"  Only  I  don't  like  to  loshe  an  old  cushtomer !" 

Ned  Cantle  said  no  more,  but  continued  to  gather  the 
valuables  up  into  a  heap. 

The  old  Jew  watched  him  with  ravenous  eyes. 

But  ho  did  not  speak. 

At  least,  not  until  Ned  was  about  to  put  the  first  hand- 
ful in  his  pocket. 

Then  he  cried  i 
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"Shtop— slitop!" 

"I  sha'n't !"  said  Ned ;  "you  made  a  fool  of  me  before." 

He  dropped  the  handful  into  his  pocket. 

"  Oh,  Moses !     I  vill  make  it  tirteen  huntret  thalers  !" 

Ned  Cantle  shook  his  head. 

"  The  very  lowest  sum  I  shall  take  is  fifteen  hundred 
thalers !"  he  said.  "  You  have  two  chances  to  my  one ; 
you  can  either  give  it  or  let  it  alone  !" 

"  I  shall  be  ruiut !" 

"  That's  your  look-out !    Good-bye !     I'm  off !" 

The  Jew  actually  let  Ned  Cantle  get  as  far  as  the  door. 

Then  he  cried  out  again : 

"Shtop — shtop!" 

"  Will  you  give  the  fifteen  hundred?" 

"  iS'help  me  Esdras " 

"Will  you  give  it.'" 

"  It's  too  mush!" 

"  I'm  oB,  then,  to  find  some  on©  else!" 

"  Como  back !"  screamed  the  old  Jew,  just  as  Ned 
crossed  the  threshold.     "  You  shall  have  fifteen  huntret !" 

lie  said  these  words  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"Why,  you  old  villain,  you  will  make  a  thousand 
thalers  by  the  transaction !" 

"  Oh,  monshtrous !     I  shall  loshe!" 

"  Bah !  Now  then,  down  with  the  cash !  If  you  hesi- 
tate, or  tiy  to  bate  me,  I  shall  ask  sixteen  hundred  at 
once,  and  not  let  you  have  them  for  less  !" 

"Oh,  Abraham!  shixteen  huntret!" 

"  Now  then,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"Here  you  are !" 

The  Jew  began  to  count  out  the  money. 

In  the  meantime,  Blueskin  emptied  his  pockets,  and 
placed  the  glittering  heap  upon  the  table  again. 

The  Jew  made  several  indii'ect  attempts  to  induce  Ned 
Cantle  to  take  less,  but  his  customer  firmly  resisted  every 
time. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Ned  left  the  Jew's  and  went  to  the 
beerhouse  with  the  cash  in  his  pocket,  representing  the 
very  respectable  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

This  would  suffice  to  last  them  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  then  there  was  the  other  half  of  the  valuables  still 
remaining,  so  that  altog:ether  the  total  amount  of  the 
booty  carried  off  from  Wild's  house  by  Blueskin  repre- 
sented a  very  large  sum  indeed. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
her  new-found  friend,  for  she  fancied,  after  what  he  had 
told  her,  that  she  was  in  a  very  insecure  place. 

"All  right,  miss!"  said  Ned,  respectfully — "I'll  just 
settle  up  with  the  widow,  and  then  we  will  be  off." 

"  The  sooner  the  better !" 

"  So  say  I,  miss.    I  shall  be  back  in  a  minute." 

Ned  Cantle  at  once  repaired  to  the  widow  Graacht,  to 
whom  he  paid  the  reckoning,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
informed  her  of  the  watchword  Blueskin  would  make  use 
of  when  he  came,  and  where  his  (Cantle's)  destination  now 
was. 

All  this  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  he  returned  to 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  Edgworth  Bess  wait- 
ing. 

In  another  moment,  they  emerged  into  the  street. 

As  Ned  had  told  her,  it  was  Sunday,  and  in  spite  of  her 
sad  thoughts  Edgworth  Bess  could  not  help  looking  at  the 
strange  scenes  around  her  with  feelings  of  pleasure. 

The  quaint  old  city  had  a  holiday  appearance. 

The  canals  were  crowded  with  boats. 

"You  see,  miss,"  said  Ned,  "nearly  everybody  hero 
goes  everywhere  by  water.  It's  easier  than  walking,  I 
know ;  but  wo  might  be  noticed  if  we  took  a  boat,  and  so 
I  think,  although  it  is  not  the  most  pleasant,  that  we  wilj 
walk." 

"  Yes — yes !    Let  us  walk  by  all  means." 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so  when  I  explained  all  to 
you." 

"Our  object  must  be  to  elude  observation  as  mucU  as 
possible." 

"  Exactly,  miss.  We've  got  a  longish  way  to  travel ; 
but  still  I  can  take  you  to  a  place  of  safety." 

"  Never  mind  the  distance,"  said  the  poor  girl,  cheer- 
fully, though  she  was  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
walk. 

But  the  intolerable  dread  she  had  of  again  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Jonathan  Wild  endowed  her  with  factitious 
Strength,  and  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  the  debility 


which  her  illness,  confinement,  and  excitement  of  mind 
had  produced. 

In  a  little  while  she  was  compelled  to  support  herself 
by  taking  hold  of  Ned's  arm. 

The  bravo  fellow  cheered  her  up  in  his  rude  way  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  and  endeavoured  to  take  a  bright  view  of 
the  futui'e. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  was  left  behind,  but  still  there 
seemed  to  be  no  signs  of  the  termination  of  the  journey, 
and  so  Edgworth  Bess  had  to  sit  down  upon  a  stone  by 
the  roadside  and  rest  herself. 

After  a  while  she  resumed  her  journey. 

At  length,  Ned  pointed  out  to  her  a  wood  of  great  ex- 
tent at  a  considerable  distance  in  advance. 

"  That  is  our  destination,"  he  said. 

"  That  wood  ?" 

"Yes.  On  the  borders  of  it  there  is  a  cottage,  the  oc- 
cupiers of  which  are  well  known  to  me.  It  is  the  most 
retired  spot  round  Amsterdam.  Have  you  not  noticed 
what  a  long  time  it  is  since  we  saw  anybody  ?" 

"Yes — yes  !     It  is  a  gloomy  place." 

"  It  is.  You  are  right  there,  but  you  must  remember 
that  it  is  safe." 

"  That  overbalances  all  other  considerations." 

Weary  and  faint  almost  unto  death,  Edgworth  Bess 
and  her  companion  at  last  halted  before  a  cottage  which, 
as  Ned  Cantle  had  stated,  was  built  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  gigantic  wood. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXVII. 

BLUESKIN  ARRIVES  IN  LONDON  AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK  ON 
THE  MORNING  OF  THE  DAY  FIXED  FOR  THE  EXECUTION 
OF  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

Blueskin  was  thoroughly  worn  out. 

He  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  pay  his  passage- 
money  and  get  on  board  the  London  packet,  and  that  was 
all. 

Upon  reaching  the  deck,  he  sank  down  at  once  into 
a  swoon. 

There  was  a  medical  man  on  board,  and  he  at  once 
guessed  the  cause  of  Blueskin's  illness. 

He  was  recovered  from  his  swoon,  then  cordials  in 
small  quantities  were  administered. 

After  that,  light  food  was  given,  and  then  Blueskin  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  many  hours. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  packet  flew  over  the  waters  at  a 
rapid  speed. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  weather  charming,  and  all 
looked  forward  to  a  rapid  passage. 

The  medical  man  who  had  attended  upon  Blueskin, 
prophesied  that  when  he  awoke  he  would  be  quite  well. 

He  was  right. 

After  sleeping  for  nearly  eight  hours,  Blueskin  opened 
his  eyes. 

A  disagreeable  sensation  of  weakness  was  the  only 
thing  that  ailed  him,  and  this  was  nothing  more  than 
might  be  reasonably  expected. 

A  light  meal,  however,  had  the  effect  of  putting  that 
right  to  a  very  great  extent. 

At  last  the  events  which  had  recently  occun-ed  seemed 
to  be  obliterated  from  Blueskin's  mind. 

By  degrees  he  recollected  all,  and  then  he  became 
feverishly  impatient. 

The  packet  was  cleaving  the  waters  with  unusual 
swiftness,  but  our  friend  thought  the  progress  made  was 
intolerably  slow. 

And  so,  chafing  and  fretting,  wondering  in  what 
condition  he  should  find  affairs  as  regarded  Jack  Sheppard 
when  he  returned  to  London,  and  perpetually  inquiring 
how  much  further  they  had  to  go,  aud  how  much  longer 
they  would  be,  the  homeward  journey  was  iicrfonncd. 

From  the  captain  Blueskin  learned  that  if  the  weather 
continued  fair,  and  all  circumstances  were  as  favourable  as 
possible,  the  earliest  time  by  which  he  could  hope  to 
reach  Loudon  would  be  late  on  Sunday  night. 

Late  on  Sunday  night !  and  Monday  morning  was 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

But  Blueskin  did  not  know  this. 

In  all  his  anticipations  concerning  the  worst  that  had 
happened  he  never  imagined  that. 

Blueskin  counted  every  minute  with  an  Impatience 
which  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
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BI.UKSKIN    ARRIVES    IN    LONDON    ON   TIIE   MORNING    APPOINTED   FOR    JACK    bilEPPARD'S   EXECUTION. 


KviTv  Iioiir  s 'I'liieil  as  lou;;^  a9  a  wliolo  day. 

At  length  Sunday  eveuiug  catnt'. 

Blueskiu  straiunil  Lis  eyes  iu  the  liope  of  catcliirif;  biL,dit 
nf  tlie  l.aud  bi'foro  tlie  darkness  of  the  fast-itpproaidiint; 
uiu'lit  hid  all  tliiugs  from  his  viow. 

Hut  he  was  disappointed. 

Darkness  came,  but  iu  the  far  distance  he  could  .see 
nutliing  but  the  faiut  line  dividing  the  ocean  from  the 
h<iri/on. 

Still  he  sat  and  waited. 

It  was  close  upon  midniglit  when  IJhie.skin  heard  some 
ou<:  approaching  the  sjiot  where  he  stood. 

lie  turned  round. 

It  was  the  captain  pf  tlie  p.irket. 

'■Well,  mynheer,"  he  said,  addressing  our  friend; 
''  vour  anxiety  will  soon  be  over.'' 
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"Are  we  so  near  tlie  end  of  this  tedious  voyage?" 

"Tedious  do  you  call  it?  It  is  the  quickest  I  have 
ever  made,,  and  I  have  traded  between  these  two  ports  for 
nearly  thirty  years." 

"  Well,  well — how  much  longer  shall  we  be  ?  You 
would  not  wonder  at  my  impatience  if  you  knew  the 
reason  why  I  wished  to  reach  the  shore." 

"All  right,  mynheer.  That  is  your  business;  not 
mine." 

"  How  much  longer  shall  we  be  ?     AVherc  are  we  ?" 

"Look!"  said  the  captain,  raising  his  arm,  and  poiiitiiig 
across  the  water.  "  Do  you  .see  that  twinkling  light  tliei  r, 
that  looks  very  much  like  a  star?" 

Pilueskin  shaded  his  eyes,  and  looked  earnestly  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  captain  pointed. 

"  Yes — yes  I  I  see  it !"  he  said. 
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"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"No/' 

"Well,  that  is  the  Nore  light." 

"We  are  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  then  ?" 

"Yes." 

"How  long  will  it  take  you  to  reach  London  ?" 

"Well,  it  so  happens  that  we  have  both  wind  and  tide 
in  our  favour.  I  should  think  wo  shall  do  it  in  sis 
hours." 

"  That  wiU  bo  at  about  six  o'clock  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"  Yes  ;  or  rather  this  morning,  for  it  is  past  midnight." 

The  captain  strolled  aft  again,  and  -  Blaeskin  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  beacon-light  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him. 

Ho  watched  the  gradual  brightening  of  the  light  as 
they  drew  closer  and  closer  to  it,  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion. ^ 

At  length  the  lighthouse  was  passed,  and  then  they 
were  fairly  in  the  Thames. 

As  the  captain  had  truly  said,  they  had  both  wind  and 
tide  in  then*  favour;  and  now  that  ho  could  catch  sight 
of  the  banks  on  either  side  of  him,  and  see  them  flit  past, 
he  fancied  their  speed  was  more  accelerated  than  it  had 
been. 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  incident,  the 
vessel  worked  its  Avay  up  the  Thames. 

At  last,  through  the  darlniess,  Blueskin  could  gi'adually 
distinguish  objects  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

The  captain  had  guessed  the  time  when' the  end  of  his 
voyage  would  be  reached  to  a  nicety. 

When  they  were  near  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  Blueskin 
fiignifled  his  wish  to  be  rowed  ashore  in  a  boat. 

To  this  the  captain  made  no  objection,  pi'ovided  the 
extra  money  for  the  accommodation  was  paid. 

This  was  no  obstacle. 

Blueskin's  motive  for  wishing  to  be  put  ashore  may  be 
guessed. 

He  knew  the  passengers  upon  landing  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  certain  amount  of  scrutiny,  and  this  it  was 
highly  important  he  should  avoid. 

Upon  reaching  the  laud,  Bluesldn  paused  for  a  moment, 
reflectively. 

Would  it  be  best  to  go  over  land  or  take  a  boat  to 
London  Bridge  ? 

He  decided  upon  the  latter  course  as  being  the  best. 

He  had  not  far  to  go  before  he  found  a  wherry  with  a 
waterman  asleep  in  it. 

He  woke  him  up,  and  the  waterman  unshipped  his  oars 
and  pushed  off  with  manifest  willingness. 

The  distance  to  London  Bridge  was  not  very  great, 
and,  as  the  tide  was  rising,  the  waternaan  soon  performed 
the  journey. 

Giving  him  a  liberal  fare,  Blueskin  sprang  out  of  the 
boat  on  to  the  slippery  stone  steps  leading  from  the  water 
to  the  street  above. 

A  sharp  rain  had  began  to  fall,  and  the  wind  beat  it  full 
into  our  friend's  face  as  he  ascended. 

Heedless  of  the  weather,  however,  he  hastened  up  the 
steps. 

Upon  gaining  the  bridge,  he  paused. 

It  was  quite  dark. 

He  could  hear  a  clock  chiming,  and  listened  to  hear  the 
hour. 

The  clocK  struck  seven. 

"  So  late !"  ho  said.  "  Now,  where  shall  I  go  to  learn 
any  infomiation  about  Jack  ?" 

It  was  no  trifling  thing  for  Blueskin  to  make  his  way 
about  the  streets  of  London. 

No  doubt  there  was  an  active  hue  and  cry  after  hi.n. 

For  his  own  personal  danger  he  cared  not ;  all  he  was 
intent  upon  was  to  discover  what  had  happened  to  Jack 
Sheppard. 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  which  would  be  the  best 
place  to  go  for  the  purpose. 

Presently,  however,  Blueskin  bethought  himself  of  a 
email  public-house  in  the  vicinity  of  Newgate  Market,  to 
which  while  he  was  Avith  Jonathan  Wild  ho  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor. 

The  landlord  he  believed  he  could  fully  trust,  and  have 
no  fears  of  being  betrayed  by  him. 

Here,  so  close  to  Newgate  as  it  was,  he  would  surely 
be  able  to  learn  all  particulrirs. 

At  this  moment  a  hackney-coach  went  lumbering  by, 


and,  believing  that  he  should  secure  his  safety  by  so  doing, 
Bluesldn  hailed  it,  and  ordered  the  jarvey  to  drive  him  to 
Smithfield. 

As  they  approached  this  locality,  Blueskin  noticed  an 
unu3ual  concourse  of  people,  who  apparently  were  all 
hurrj'ing  to  one  point. 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  that  it  was  Monday  morning, 
but  as  soon  as  he  recollected  this  he  leaned  back  again, 
for  he  knew  executions  alwaj's  took  place  on  a  Monday, 
and  no  wcelc  ever  went  by  without  some  victim  being  sent 
to  Tyburn  Tree. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  will  bo  as  well  for  us  to  caution 
the  leader  against  falling  into  an  error,  as  he  easily  might 
do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  executions  took 
place  upon  quite  a  different  plan  to  what  they  do  at  the 
present  time. 

Now,  a  scaffold  is  erected  in  the  Old  Bailey,  outside  the 
gloomy  old  prison  of  Newgate. 

The  condemned  culprit  is  led  from  his  cell  thi-ough 
various  passages,  and  up  a  flight  of  steps,  and  then  through 
a  door  which  opens  direct  upon  the  scaffold. 

But  then  it  was  quite  different. 

For  many  years  past  the  hour  chosen  for  the  execution 
has  been  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

But  it  used  to  bo  twelve,  or  thereabouts. 

The  executions  did  not  take  place  in  front  of  Newgate, 
but  in  a  lovely  country  spot  out  of  London,  called 
Tyburn. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  the  procession  started  from 
Newgate,  and  it  was  generally  mid-day  before  the  cere- 
mony was  over. 

We  have  thought  fit  to  make  this  explanation  in  order 
to  prevent  the  reader  from  falling  into  an  error. 

The  people  Blueskin  saw  were  not  waiting  for  the 
execution,  but  to  see  the  procession  issue  forth  from  the 
court-j'ard. 

It  never  stnick  our  friend  that  they  were  waiting  to 
see  Jack  Sheppard  led  forth. 

Blueskin  got  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  Smithfield 
Market,  to  that  upon  which  the  public-house  was  situated 
to  which  he  intended  to  pay  a  visit. 

Ho  approached  it  circuitously,  and  noticed  with  gi-eat 
annoyance  that  many  people  wore  hovering  about. 

But  it  was  not  yet  fairly  light,  so  pulling  his  hat  down 
over  his  brows,  and  bending  his  head,  Blueskin  en- 
tered. 

He  stepped  into  a  little  room,  upon  the  door  of  which 
"  Private  "  was  printed. 

He  heard  some  one  call  out  to  him  to  stop,  and  to  come 
back ;  but  unheeding,  he  walked  on  into  the  room  into 
which  customers  were  never  allowed  to  penetrate,  it 
being  used  by  the  landlord  and  his  family  aloue. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  than  a  waiter  followed. 

"Here,  sir,"  he  said;  "  this  way,  if  you  please.  You 
must  not  stop  here.     T  his  is  a  i^rivate  room !" 

Blueskin  said  nothing,  but  put  half-a-crown  into  the 
waiter's  hand. 

"Go  and  tell  the  landlord  that  an  old  and  particular 
friend  wants  to  speak  to  him  immediately  !" 

The  waiter  retired, 

"  Directly  afterwards  the  landlord  appeared. 

Blueskin  closed  the  door  carefully. 

"  Ilush!"  he  said.  "  Not  a  word.  My  life  is  Ln  danger! 
You  know  me  ?" 

He  lifted  his  hat  as  he  sj^okc,  to  afford  the  landlord  a 
good  view  of  his  countenance. 

"  Good  gracious!"  he  exclaimed  ;  "it's  Blue " 

"  Hush  !     You  must  not  breathe  my  naiue  !" 

"  All  right !     Sit  down !     I'll  lock  the  door !" 

The  landlord  did  so. 

"And  now  what's  the  matter  ?"  he  asked 

"I  will  tell  you.  I  want  to  learn  all  'jae  particulars  I 
can  about  Jack  Sheppard." 

The  landlord  opened  his  mouth  to  a  preternatural 
extent,  and  looked  aghast. 

Blueskin  continued  to  speak  in  a  rapid  whisper. 

"  I  was  forced  to  fly  to  secure  my  own  safety.  I  lell 
him  wounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames." 

"  Then — then "  gasped  tho  landlord, 

"What!" 

"  Is  it  possible  that  j'ou  don't  know  that " 

"  What — what  ?  Speak  at  once — plainly  !  I  have  been 
to  Amsterdam,  whither  I  was  carried  contrary  to  my  in- 
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clinatioD,  and  I  have  not  been  in  London  an  hour,  so  I 
know  nothing !" 

"  Oh,  goodness  I" 

"Tell  me — tell  me  at  once  what  has  happened?  I 
cannot  bear  this  suspense." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  landlord,  licking  his  lips — "  1 
will  tell  you !  Oh  lor !  To  think  you  did  not  know  it. 
But  I  thought  it  was  strange " 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  became  of  Jack  Sheppard  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  I  mean  after  I  left  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames." 

"  Yes— yes !  I  know  !     Jonathan  Wild  !" 

"Ila!" 

"Jonathan  Wild  and  the  men  he  had  with  him  carried 
Jack  Sheppard,  who  looked  more  like  a  corpse  than  a 
living  being " 

"  Where — whore  ?     Carried  him  where  ?" 

"  To  Newgate !" 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXVIII. 

BLUE9KIN  ALTOGETHER  HESP-URS   OF   SAVING  JACK  SHEP- 
PARD FK05I  TVBUUN  TREE. 

Blueskdj  groaned,  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead. 

"  But  Jack  was  not  killed  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  only  wounded,  and  not  very  badly.  It  was 
loss  of  blood  chiefly,  after  suffering  unusual  fatigue." 

"  Yes,  yes !     Go  on !     I  breathe  again  now  !" 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?     Well,  the  worst  has  got  to  come." 

"  The  worst !  Go  on  with  your  story,  then,  and  relieve 
me  from  this  state  of  suspense." 

"  Calm  yourself,  and  prepare  to  listen  quietly  to  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  go  on !" 

"  I  am !  Well,  he  was  taken  to  Newgate  quite  helpless 
and  insensible,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  strong  rooms." 

"Not  a  cell?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not." 

"  Then  he  has  escaned  ?" 

"  Has  he  ?     When  W  I  did  not  hear  of  it." 

"  You  mock  me  !     I  meant,  has  he  escaped  ?" 

"Ah,  no!     There's  no  fear  of  that!" 

"  How  so  ?     He  has  broken  out  before  !" 

"  True ;  but  they  never  took  such  care  of  him  before  as 
they  have  done  this  time." 

"  How  have  they  managed  it?" 

"Jonathan  Wild  did  it  all." 

"  All  what  ?" 

"  Why,  he  would  not  have  any  fetters  put  upon  Jack 
Sheppard;  he  said  that  was  only  waste  of  time  and 
trouble." 

"What  means  has  he  taken,  then,  to  keep  him  se- 
cure ?"  asked  Blueskin,  with  increased  uneasiness  and 
anxiety. 

"  Why,  it's  veiy  clever !  Jonathan  had  a  chair  and  a 
table  carried  into  the  strong  room,  and  there  he  has  stayed 
ever  since,  watching  Jack's  every  movement !" 

Blueskin  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Sit  down !"  said  the  landlord — "  sit  down,  and  I  will 
tell  you  the  rest." 

Mechanically,  Blueskin  obeyed. 

"Well,  ever  since  Jack  Sheppard  has  been  in  the 
strong  room,  Jonathan  has  sat  there.  He  has  not  left  him 
even  for  a  moment.  So  you  will  see  that  it  was  totally 
impossible  for  Jack  Sheppard,  with  all  his  cleverness,  to 
make  another  escape !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Hush !    Be  calm !    I  haven't  told  you  all  yet." 

"What  more  is  there?" 

"Why,  it's  wonderful  to  me  to  think  why  you  came 
here !  But  you  could  not  hav^.  gained  such  full  informa- 
tion from  anybody  else  in  Loudon  as  you  could  from 
me." 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  know  so  much  ?" 

"  Why,  one  of  the  turnkeys,  as  is  some  kin  to  my  wife, 
comes  here  reg'lar,  and  he  told  me  all." 

"All  what?" 

"  Why,  when  he— that  is,  Jonathan  Wild,  you  know — 
had  got  Jack  safe  in  the  cell,  ho  called  for  the  Governor, 
and  for  pen  and  ink,  and  then  he  dictated  a  letter — for 
Jonathan's  so  knocked  about  he  can't  do  much—'' 

Blueskin  smiled  grimly. 


"  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

"  Yes,  it  was.    How  did  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  guessed  it." 

"Well,  the  letter  was,  as  you  say,  directed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  it  contained  the  information  that 
Jack  Sheppard  was  again  a  prisoner  in  Newgate,  that 
Jonathan  Wild  was  watching  over  him,  and  prayed  that  a 
warrant  might  be  sent  with  all  speed,  in  order  that  ho 
might  be  executed." 

"  And  when  was  that  letter  sent?" 

"  On  Friday." 

"  And  the  reply  ?" 

"  The  Secretary  made  no  reply,  but  he  returned  the 
warrant  by  the  messenger  !" 

"  Good  heavens !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  at 
once  ?" 

"  I  have  been  telling  you  as  fast  as  I  could." 

"  Why,  to-day  is  Monday !" 

"  No  doubt  about  that." 

"  And  what  day  was  appointed  for  the  ccecutiou?" 

"  Monday !" 

"What,  to-day!" 

"Yes!" 

Blueskin  groaned  bitterly. 

"If  I  had  known,"  he  said;  "if  I  had  known!  But 
fate  was  against  me !" 

"  Didn't  you  notice  a  lot  of  people  about  on  your  way 
hither !" 

» I  did." 

"  They  are  waiting  to  see  Jack  Sheppai-d  start !" 

"  He  is  lost !" 

"  There  is  no  hope  of  saving  him,  I  fear!" 

"  None — none  !  Why,  it  is  the  eleventh  hour  !  There 
is  not  time  to  do  anything !" 

"  There  is  not !  And  such  precautions  have  been  taken 
as  have  never  been  taken  before !" 

"What  are  they  ?" 

"  A  new  gallows  has  been  erected  at  Tyburn,  where 
the  other  one  formerly  stood;  and  here  at  twelve  o'clock 
last  night  a  regiment  of  soldiei's  took  up  their  position  !" 

"  A  regiment  of  soldiers  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  all  well  anned  !  They  have  formed  a  circle 
round  the  gallows,  and  will  not  allow  anyone  to  approach 
within  a  certain  distance ;  and — would  you  believe  it — 
although  it  was  twelve  hours  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  execution,  an  immense  crowd  of  people  had 
gathered  there,  and  the  soldiers  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  taking  up  their  position  even  then !" 

Blueskin  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  last  speech  of 
the  landlord. 

His  thoughts  were  busy. 

He  was  trying  to  think  of  some  means  by  which  Jack 
could  be  saved. 

But  he  was  baffled. 

It  seemed  impossible. 

As  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  turn  day  into 
night. 

The  disappointments  and  failures  they  had  lately  had, 
would  make  the  authorities  more  than  ever  determined  to 
carry  their  point,  and  not  be  defeated  this  time. 

Every  precaution  would  be  taken  to  insure  their  ob- 
ject. 

How,  then,  could  Blueskin,  single  handed,  hearing  the 
distressful  intelligence  at  the  last  moment — too  late  to  put 
into  execution  any  elaborate  plan  of  action — vnih  a  price 
set  upon  his  own  head — with  the  minions  of  the  law  upon 
his  track — how  was  he  to  hope  to  turn  aside  the  current 
of  events,  and  save  Jack  Sheppard  from  the  awful  fate  im- 
pending over  him. 

It  seemed  the  extremity  of  folly  to  entertain  such  a 
thought. 

But  Blueskin  felt  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  he  could  not 
sit  quietly  down  and  allow  his  old  comrade  to  bo  led 
forth  to  death  without  making  at  least  an  effort  to  save 
him. 

Even  if  the  attempt  were  ever  so  impotent,  still  it 
should  be  made. 

"  ^yhat  is  the  time  now  ?"  he  said,  suddenly. 

"  A  quarter  past  eight." 

"  What  time  will  the  procession  start  ?" 

"At  ten." 

"  Then  I  have  an  hour  and  three-quarters  before  me." 

"Just  so." 

"  What  can  be  done  ia  that  time  ?" 
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"  Notliing — at  least,  nothing  towards  saving  Jack ! 
Blueskin,  my  friend,  yon  must  give  up  tliat  idea." 

"  Never — never !" 

"  But  you  must !     What  can  you  hope  to  do  ?" 

Blueskin  wiis  silent. 

"  Why,"  continued  the  landlord,  "even  if  you  had  got 
the  whole  of  the  mob  on  your  side  that  will  assemble 
round  Tyburn  Tree  to-day,  they  would  not  be  &  match 
for  the  well-armed,  disciplined  soldiers,  acting  under  the 
command  of  clear-headed  officers !" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  truth  in  what  the 
landlord  said,  and  Blueskin  could  not  avoid  admitting  it  to 
himself. 

"And  then,"  he  continued,  "I  know  for  certain  that 
the  cart  itself  will  be  carefully  guarded  by  another  band  of 
soldiers,  and  so  you  see  that,  even  if  you  had  made  every 
arrangement,  Wnich  you  have  not,  you  would  not  stand 
the  least  chance  of  effecting  a  rescue !" 

Blueskin  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  groaoied 
again. 

He  was  beginning  to  realize  more  vividly  how  power- 
less he  was  to  help  his  comrade. 

He  must  die ! 

There  seemed  to  be  no  help  for  it. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  landlord,  "  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  think  Jack  Shcppard  will  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing himself  towards  achieving  his  freedom.  Half  a 
hundred  eyes  at  least  will  be  fixed  upon  him — his  every 
movement  will  be  watched — he  will  be  tightly  bound  and 
placed  in  the  cart,  from  which  he  could  no  more  escape 
than  you  could  fly  over  Smithfield  Market !" 

Every  word  the  landlord  uttered  carried  conviction 
with  it. 

Each  one  seemed  to  strike  Blueskin  a  blow  upon  his 
heart. 

Then  the  clock  that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room  near 
the  door  chimed  the  half-hour. 

Blueskin  started  up  at  the  sound. 

"Another  quarter  of  an  hour  gone !" 

"  Yes,  it  is  half-past  eight  now." 

Only  another  hour  and  a-half  remain,  and  I  am  idling- 
hero  doing  nothing !" 

"  There  is  nothing  you  can  do  !  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  it !" 

"  But  I  will  do  something !" 

"What?" 

Blueskin  sank  down  again  as  this  pointed  question  was 
asked  him. 

"It  is  true!"  continued  the  landlord,  "you  might 
rush  on  linto  the  street  in  an  excited  state,  and  so  obtain 
your  own  capture ;  but  that  would  do  Jack  no  good,  and 
certainly  you  none !" 

"  Can't  you  propose  something?"  said  Blueskin,  after  a 
pause. 

"  No,  I  cannot !"  was  the  reply — "  I  cannot  see  the 
faintest  ghost  of  a  chance  for  success,  let  you  try  what 
you  will !" 

"  But  I  must !" 

"  Try !  For  instance,  now  they  are  placing  the  break- 
fast in  the  cell — the  last  breakfast  he  will  eat — then  he 
will  be  pinioned,  and  then  led  to  the  cart.  During  the 
whole  of  that  time  he  will  be,  as  you  know  well  enough, 
completely  surrounded  by  officials  of  some  sort  or  other — 
ho  won't  be  left  alone  for  an  instant !     Isn't  that  true  ?" 

"Quite  true!" 

"Very  well,  then.  What  chance  has  Jack  himself  got 
either  inside  the  prison  or  out  ?" 

"None — none!"  moaned  Blueskin,  dejectedly. 

"  And  what  chance  Lave  you  outside,  or  anyone  else  ?" 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope  ?" 

"  None  whatever  !" 

The  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  nine. 

"Butlcaunot  leave  him  to  perish  thus!"  said  Blue- 
skin, stixrting  to  his  feet.  "Surely,  that  clock  is  wrong! 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  hasn't  gone  ?" 

"Yes  there  has,  though;  and,  what  is  more,  this  clock 
is  nearly  ten  minutes  slow,  according  to  St.  Sepulchre's  !" 

Blueskin  felt  as  if  he  was  going  mad. 

Let  him  turn  his  eyes  in  whatever  direction  he  would, 
he  could  not  see  the  faintest  hope. 

It  seemed  as  though  fortune  had  deserted  them. 

Jack  was  to  perish. 

The  reader  can  imagine  what  kind  of  effect  this  convic- 
tion would  have  upon  Blueskin. 


How  he  reproached  hin\self  for  allowing  Ned  Cantle  to 
push  off  from  the  shore,  leaving  Jack  in  the  hands  of  his 
foes. 

The  information  ho  had  received  was  indisputably  cor- 
rect. 

In  vain  he  racked  his  brain  to  think  of  some  means 
which  even  ailorded  him  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 

There  was  none. 

Jack  could  not  help  himself. 

Blueskin  could  not  help  him. 

Was,  then,  Jonathan  Wild,  the  villanous  thief-taker, 
to  accomplish  that  object  upon  which  he  had  so  set  his 
heart,  and  so  often  sworn  to  perform,  in  spite  of  eveiy  ol- 
stacle  ? 

It  looked  like  it. 

And  yet,  Blueskin  thought,  it  could  not  be. 

He  was  aroused  from  the  stupor  of  despair  into  which 
he  had  fallen  by  hearing  the  clock  strike  nine. 

"  One  more  hour  !" 

"  Less,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Have  you  not  been  able  to  think  of  anything  ?" 

The  landlord  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"  I  have  thought  of  something " 

"Let  me  hear  it,  then,  at  once!" 

"  But  you  will  say  that  it  is  preposterous !" 

"  No — no  !" 

"  That  it  offers  no  chance  of  success — that  I  must  be 
mad  to  propose  such  a  thing." 

"No — no!  Let  me  hear  you.  I  am  like  a  drowning 
man — ready  to  catch  at  any  straw !" 

"  Listen,  then,  and  I  will  tell  j'ou  what  I  thought." 

St.  Sepulchre's  clock  chimed  a  quarter  past  nine. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXIX. 

RELATES  TnE    M.IN'XER  IN  WHICH  JACK  SHEPPAED  SPENT 
SATURDAY  IN  NEWGATE. 

Leaving  the  landlord  of  the  inn  in  Smithfield  to  commu- 
nicate his  plan  to  Blueskin,  we  will  return  to  Jack  Shcp- 
pard in  Newgate. 

His  frightfully  perilous  condition  should,  in  good  truth, 
command  our  earnest  and  full  attention. 

As  Mr.  Snoxall  had  prophesied,  Jack  Sheppard,  when 
he  awoke  from  that  sound  sleep,  did  not  feel  like  the  same 
man. 

Those  corporeal  faculties  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived returned  to  him,  though,  of  course,  only  in  a  faint 
degree. 

Still,  ho  was  able  to  move  and  speak. 

Jonathan  Wild  took  good  care  that  Jack  should  be 
supplied  with  the  most  nutritious  articles  of  food. 

It  would  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment,  truly,  if  his 
prisoner  was  not  strong  enough  to  be  led  out  to  execution 
on  Monday  morning. 

Jack  devoured  everything  greedily,  for  he  believed  that 
when  he  was  in  fuU  possession  of  his  bodily  powers,  he 
might  SCO  some  chance  to  escape,  though  at  present  ho 
could  not. 

After  his  first  meal  he  felt  very  different  indeed. 

He  raised  himself  up  on  the  bed,  and  glared  fiercely  at 
his  foe. 

The  bullet  from  Wild's  pistol  had,  in  reality,  only  made 
a  furrow  in  his  flesh,  little  more  than  skin  deep. 

It  was  the  quantity  of  blood  which  had  poured  from 
the  wound  that  had  so  thoroughly  prostrated  him. 

So  great  an  effect  would  not  have  been  produced  by  it, 
had  he  not  been  so  thoroughly  exhausted  as  he  was. 

But  all  the  exciting  occurrences  which  had  taken  jilace 
on  that  most  eventful  night  had  worn  him  out. 

And  so  it  happened  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion we  have  described. 

With  receiving  careful  treatment,  however,  there  was 
no  doubt  his  recovery  would  be  proportionably  rapid. 

Jonathan  Wild  saw  that  his  victim's  gaze  was  bent 
upon  him,  and  he  quailed  before  it. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  though. 

To  recover  himself,  he  poured  out  another  glass  of 
brandy  from  the  stone  bottle. 

"  Villain  !"  said  Jack. 

The  thief-taker  took  no  notice. 

"Villain!"  said  Jack  again,  in  atone  of  voice  that  made 
Jonathan  feel  very  uncomfortable — "  double-dyed  villaiu, 
even  now  I  defy  you !" 
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"  Ha,  ha !" 

It  was  a  miserable  apology  for  a  laugh  that  issued  from 
Wild. 

"  You  may  seek  to  conceal  your  confusion  by  that  affec- 
tation of  mirth,  but  I  can  penetrate  it !  You  may  think 
vou  have  at  last  succeeded  in  compassing  my  destruction, 
but  you  have  not!" 

"I  have!" 

"  No  you  have  not,  Jonathan  Wild  I  Even  at  the  last 
moment  you  will  fail,  and  I  tell  you  so  I  You  may  think 
you  have  me  secure — that  I  am  beyond  all  human  aid,  but 
I  tell  you  you  will  fail !" 

"  We  shall  see  on  Monday  morning !" 

"  So  wo  shall !  You  may  think  at  last  that  you  have 
succeeded  in  entu-ely  getting  the  game  into  your  own 
hands!" 

"  So  I  have.  Jack !" 

"  No!  although  I  am  here  in  this  strong  room,  enfeebled 
by  illness  and  watched  over  by  you  !" 

"  Ha,  ha !     I  am  a  good  mirsc,  am  I  not !" 

"  You  mock  me,  villain,  but  you  shall  heai-  me.  notwith- 
standing!" 

"Oh,  go  on,  pray!  lam  concent!  Do  you  Raow,  1 
rather  enjoy  a  little  conversation !  I  have  grown  vei-y 
weary,  sitting  here  so  long  without  anyone  to  speak  to !" 

Jack  Sheppard  affected  not  to  hear  this  speech,  though 
his  gleaming  eyes  showed  how  Wild's  manner  enraged 
him. 

He  went  on  as  though  he  had  not  been  interrupted. 

"  I  say,  now  that  I  am  here,  and  now  that  you  have  also 
got  in  your  safe  keeping  Blueskin  and — and  Edgworth 
Bess " 

Jack's  voice  faltered  a  little  when  he  pronounced  this 
last  name. 

Jonathan  glared  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"Eh?"  he  said. 

"  Now  that  you  have  all  three  of  us  prisoners " 

"  But  I  haven't !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  haven't !" 

"Not  got  Blueskin  and  Edgworth  Boss  prisoners  as  well 
as  myself  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

Jack  uttered  a  shout. 

"  What  put  that  into  your  head  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  had." 

"  I  wish  to  goodness  your  thoughts  were  right.  I  would 
give  a  thousand  pounds  !" 

Jack  Sheppard  was  much  surprised  by  the  revelation 
which  had  come  thus  iinexpectedly  upon  him. 

He  had  got  the  idea  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  that  Bluc- 
sldn  and  Edgworth  Bess  were  in  close  confinement  like 
himself. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

During  that  brief  period  of  time  WUd's  thoughts  were 
busy,  and  he  saw  a  means  by  which  he  fancied  he  could 
inflict  an  additional  pang  upon  Jack. 

"  Well,  he  said,  I  never  heard  the  like !  Why,  you 
must  have  forgotten  all  that  happened !" 

Jack  passed  his  hand  confusedly  over  his  brow,  as 
though  he  would  by  that  means  clear  his  mental  faculties. 

"You  must  have  forgotten  all !"  continued  Jonathan. 
"When  I  winged  you  you  were  pushing  the  boat  off,  wei'c 
you  not?" 

"  I  was." 

"  Can't  you  remember  what  happened  alter  that  ?" 

"  No ;  from  the  moment  of  pushing  the  beat  until  I 
woke  up  and  found  myself  here  I  i-emember  nothing." 

"  Oh  !  ah  !     I  will  tell  you  if  you  like  !" 

Jack  was  silent,  and  Jonathan  w<is  ouiy  too  g^ad  to  in- 
terpret that  silence  as  meaning  consent. 

"  Ha !  but.  Jack,  they  served  you  a  scurvy  trick — a  veiy 
scurvy  trick  indeed  !" 

Jack  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  as  though  to  as- 
certain whether  the  thief-taker  was  spoaldu^the  truth. 

"  Pretty  friends  they  must  be.  Jack  !  You  will  hardly  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you,  but  it's  a  fact,  nevertheless. 
Wlicn  you  fell  down — shot — half  in  the  water  and  half 
out  of  it— they  did  not  try  to  lift  you  into  the  boat,  as  they 
catiily  might  have  done,  but  pushed  off  without  you, 
abandoning  you  to  your  fate,  and  leaving  you  to  do  the 
best  for  yourself  that  you  could." 

"Liar!"  said  Jaclc,  fiercely. 
"It's  the  truth!" 


"  It's  a  lie !" 

"  Very  well,  have  your  own  way;  but  I  would  just  ask 
j-ou  a  question." 
Jack  disdained  to  say  any  more. 
Jonathan  went  on  placidly. 

"  The  question  is  this !  If  your  fi'iends  had  not 
deserted  you  in  the  moment  of  danger,  in  the  manner  I 
have  described,  how  comes  it  that  you  are  a  prisoner  and 
they  are  fi'ee  ?" 

This  was  an  unanswerable  question,  and  Jack  sank 
down  on  the  bed  quite  overwhelmed. 

This  was  what  he  had  never  expected — never  divamt 
ol. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and  yet  he  fancied  that, 
for  once  in  a  way,  Jonathan  spoke  the  truth. 

How  Wild  chuckled  when  he  saw  the  effect  which  his 
words  had  produced. 

He  knew  full  well  that  that  would  touch  Jack  more 
deeply  than  anything  else. 

It  seemed  strange,  Jack  thought  to  himself,  that  Blue- 
skin should  have  abandoned  him.  He  could  not  accouut 
for  such  a  thing. 

And  Edgworth  Bess,  too. 

His  brain  whirled. 

He  uttered  a  gi-oan,  and  sank  still  lower  on  the  bed. 

Had  he  not  been  aware  that  his  mortal  enemy  wag 
watching  his  every  movement,  and  rejoicing  over  every 
sympton  of  agony,  he  would  have  wi'ithed  with  anguish, 
and  shrieked  aloud. 

This  was  the  bitterest  draught  he  had  to  swallow !  To 
thinlc,  after  all  that  he  had  done,  he  should  be  abandoned 
in  the  manner  he  evidently  had  been. 

In  a  state  of  mind  that  fairly  bafiles  all  description, 
Jack  remained  for  some  time. 

How  long  he  knew  not. 

Even  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  know  how  much  he 
suffered  in  the  time. 

At  length  Jack  began  to  think  more  calmly  ;  and  then 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  blame  himself  for  having  so 
soon  allowed  himself  to  bo  influenced  by  the  manner  in 
which  Wild  had  related  what  had  happened. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  facts  might  be  true  ;  but  then 
they  were  probably  distorted,  and  purposely  so  in  order 
to  cause  him  to  endure  as  much  mental  anguish  as  he 
could. 

Then  his  foi-mer  faith  in  Blueskin  retm-ned,  and  ho  felt 
sure  that  if  he  had  been  left  there  was  no  hope  for  it,  and 
that  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to  help  him. 

He  grew  calmer  and  calmer,  but  he  made  a  resolution 
to  hold  no  fm-ther  conversation  with  Jonathan  W^ikl. 

And  so  he  laid  upon  the  bed  quite  still. 

Wild  fancied  he  was  torturing  himself  with  the  thoughts 
of  being  deserted,  and  so  he  flung  out  an  occasional 
taunt. 

To  these  Jack  listened  with  the  utmost  indifference. 

In  this  manner,  then,  the  day  wore  away,  without  the 
occui-rence  of  any  particular  incident. 

The  Governor  came  in  once  or  twice,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Snoxall. 

But  that  was  all. 

Nothing  was  said  by  either  of  these  parties  suflBciently 
important  to  deserve  to  be  placed  before  the  reader. 

And  so  Satm-day  night  came,  and  all  hopes  of  Jack 
being  able  to  make  an  escape  seemed  further  off  thau 
ever. 

Jonathan  Wild  did  not  seem  to  bo  at  all  tired  of  hii» 
job. 

He  sat  at  the  table  watching  as  earnestly  as  he  did  thb 
very  first  hour. 

Beside  this  one  great  purpose,  all  other  things  shrank 
into  comparative  insignificance. 

He  had  not  been  out  of  the  cell  for  a  moment  even 
to  visit  his  son,  who  was  lying  dangerously  hurt  in 
that  portion  of  the  prison  set  aside  for  the  Governor's 
private  use. 

He  had  never  been  to  visit  the  ruins  of  his  house. 

This  was  the  more  extraordinary  because,  as  the  reader 
knows  very  well,  there  were  certain  things  in  conuoction 
with  his  abode  which  were  undreamt  of  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  discovery  of  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  putting  Wild  in  a  very  awkward  position 
indeed. 

Not  having  taken  one  glance  at  the  blazing  ruins,  he 
could  not  tell  what  secret  recesses  were  disclosed. 
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Tlic  Governor  of  Newgate,  however,  here  stood  his 
friend. 

Ill)  went  in  person,  at  Jonathan's  request,  to  make  an 
examination,  and  he  returned  with  a  tolerably  favourable 
report. 

The  roof  had  fallen  in,  carrj'ing  all  the  floors  with  it. 

The  walls  back  and  front  were  standing. 

The  jjiece  of  ground  upon  which  the  house  had  stood 
was  deeply  buried  in  the  debris  of  the  fire,  which  was 
smouldering  so  late  as  Saturday  night. 

The  Governor  had  caused  the  doors  and  windows  to  be 
boarded  over,  so  as  to  keep  out  intruders. 

Ho  had  also  sent  to  Bow  Street,  to  the  inspector  there, 
and  caused  some  police  officers  to  be  posted  both  at  the 
back  and  the  front,  so  as  to  keep  everybody  off. 

This  was  all  the  more  necessary,  since  there  were  many 
people  in  London — for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  thief- 
taker's  gang — who  were  fully  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  gold  and  jewels  to  a  very  large  amount  were  con- 
cealed in  the  house. 

Nothing  would  have  pleased  them  better  than  to  take 
advantage  of  Wild's  voluntai-y  imiDrisonment  in  Newgate 
to  have  gone  and  poked  the  rubbish  over,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  that  would  well  repay  them  for  the 
trouble  of  searching. 

But  the  police  officers,  being  continually  on  the  alert, 
effectually  jirevented  anything  of  the  sort  being  done,  and 
Jonathan's  myrmidons  were  forced  to  keep  aloof  from  a 
spoil  which  they  considered  peculiarly  their  own. 

Such,  then,  up  to  Saturday  night  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  Wild's  house. 

After  that  time,  some  particularly  interesting  events 
took  place,  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct  the  reader's 
attention. 

For  a  little  longer,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  a  rela- 
tion of  what  happened  to  Jack  Sheppard. 

We  have  said  that  Saturday  night  came  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  incident  of  importance. 

Jack's  mind  grew  calmer,  and  he  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep,  for  so  intense  a  desire  of  slumber  came  over  him 
that  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  resist. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  Mr.  Snoxall  had,  without  his 
knowledge,  caused  a  tasteless  narcotic  to  be  mingled  with 
the  last  meal  he  had  taken. 

Jack  ate  heartily,  and  it  was  after  that  meal  that  his 
mind  grew  calm  and  the  strong  desii'e  for  sleep  came  over 
him. 

He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  it  ho  was  asleep,  and  uncon- 
scious alike  of  past,  present,  and  future. 

Jonathan  dropped  off  into  one  of  the  dozes  we  have 
iri>.mtioned,  and  which  served  him  as  well  as  a  sound 
sleep. 

And  in  this  manner  passed  away  Saturday  night  in 
Newgate. 

One  more  day  only  had  ta  come  and  go,  and  then  the 
time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Jack  Sheppard  would 
arrive. 


CHAPTER  GCCCXX^ 

JACK    SIIErPARD     RESIGNS    HIMSELF    To    HIS    FATE,    AMD 
ATl'ENDS  DIVINE  SERVICE  IN  THE  CILU>EL. 

How  long  Jack  Sheppard's  deep  slumber  would  have 
lasted,  had  he  remained  undisturbed,  is  hard  to  say. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  he  ha/1  only  just  closed  his  eyes 
when  he  folt  some  one  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
calling  aloud. 

He  woke  up  at  once. 

Looking  about  him,  ho  saw  with  astonishment  that  it 
was  already  daylight. 

At  hrst  ho  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  night  had 
passed  away  so  quickly. 

The  sleep  had  been  a  deep  and  sound  one. 

Almost  the  first  thought  which  dai'ted  into  his  mind 
upon  awaking  was  so  many  more  houi'S  of  his  life  had 
passed  away  in  utter  oblivion. 

He  had  one  day  to  live. 

His  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  the  blood  ran  cold  in  his 
veins  when  ho  made  these  reflections. 

Looking  up  to  see  by  whom  he  had  been  awakened  and 
for  what  purpose,  Jack  saw  Jonathan  Wild,  Mr.  Noakos, 
Mr.  Snoxall  and  a  turnkey: 

"  Come,  Jack,  wake  up !"  said  the  Governor.  "  TLia  will 


be  a  busy  day  for  you !  Rouse  yourself  and  take  some 
breakfast." 

Jack  sickened  at  the  sight  of  food,  but  that  was  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  opiate  he  had  taken  the  night  bo- 
fore. 

He  rose,  however,  at  their  bidding,  for  he  felt  it  was  no 
use  to  resist  them. 

He  was  thankful  for  some  cold  water  to  wash  himself 
with. 

He  liberally  soused  himself  with  it,  and  when  ho  had 
done  so  felt  wonderfully  better. 

The  dull,  throbbing,  aching  pain  in  his  head  had 
disappeared. 

The  sickly  feeling  passed  away,  and  he  sat  down  to  his 
breakfast  with  a  hungry  gnawing  at  his  stomach. 

But  every  mouthful  he  swallowed  seemed  to  swell  in 
his  throat  and  choke  him. 

He  was  thinking  over  his  dreadful  position. 

Now  that  the  prospect  of  death  was  so  close  at  hand,  tha 
horror  of  his  situation  was  more  apparent  to  him. 

Twenty-four  hours  only  had  to  elapse,  and  then  the 
time  would  come  when  he  would  tako  his  last  look  at  this 
world. 

Twenty-four  hours! 

What  a  brief  space  of  time  to  look  forward  to. 

And  gradually  there  settled  upon  Jack's  heart  the 
horrible  conviction  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  really 
very  close  at  hand. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape  now. 

Without  some  miracle  occurred  to  saro  him  he  must 
perish. 

Jack  thought  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

Then  his  heart  swelled  until  he  was  unable  to  bear  the 
pain. 

Tears  sprang  into  his  eyes. 

But  he  controlled  this  outward  symptom  of  emotion, 
though  it  cost  him  a  sore  effort. 

He  did  so,  however,  for  Jonathan's  eyes  were  eagerly 
fixed  upon  his  countenance,  as  though  he  would,  if  pos- 
sible, penetrate  his  thoughts. 

"  You  don't  seem  quite  the  thing  this  morning,  Jack, 
my  lad  ?"  he  said,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time. 

As  before,  Jack  disdained  to  reply. 

The  jeering,  bantering  tones  in  which  the  thief-taker 
spoke  grated  horribly  upon  the  prisoner's  ears. 

"  What  a  luxury  it  would  be  to  be  alone — by  myself !" 
Jack  murmured.  "  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  relieved 
from  the  company  of  this  fiend  in  human  shape  ?" 

No  doubt  Jack  would  freely  have  given  anything  he 
possessed,  but  nothing  on  earth  Avould  have  tempted  Wild 
to  leave  him. 

And  so,  after  all,  it  was  but  a  poor  breakfast  that  Jack 
had  that  morning. 

He  thought  as  he  looked  about  him  that  he  felt  like  one 
who  was  about  to  die. 

To  die ! 

Horrible  thought ! 

He  stood  but  on  the  threshold  of  existence. 

Life  had  not  opened  to  him,  and  he  had  only  caught  dim 
glimpses  of  the  future. 

And  this  was  to  be  the  end. 

Some  voice  seemed  for  ever  to  be  shrieking  in  his  car : 

"Jack  Sheppard  wiU  be  hanged  on  Tyburn  Tree  to- 
morrow morning!" 

In  vain  he  tried  to  close  his  ears  against  this  souud. 

In  vain  he  strove  to  turn  his  thoughts  into  another 
channel. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  imaginary  voice,  which, 
after  all,  was  but  the  echo  of  his  own  fears. 

Condemned  to  die ! 

To  know  so  long  beforehand  just  how  long  he  had  to 
live,  and  no  longer. 

To  be  able  to  say,  to-morrow  morning  at  twelve  o'clock 
I  shall  cease  to  live. 

I  shall  be  dead. 

Oh,  it  must  be  horrible — most  horrible — to  have  one's 
fate  staring  one  thus  in  the  face  ! 

More  horrible  still  to  know  that  nothing  could  possibly 
avert  the  awful  doom  ! 

On  that  Sunday  morning  Jack  firsjt  knew  what  it  was  to 
have  no  hope. 

His  other  imprisonments  he  had  made  light  of. 

He  had  once  before  been  an  inmate  of  the  condemned 
ceU. 
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But  he  had  made  light  of  it. 

His  breast  had  becu  filled  with  hope. 

H«  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  escape. 

But  now  how  different  was  it ! 

He  was  hopeless. 

And  there  was  not  the  sh'ghtest  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  make  his  escape. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  anyone  to  rescue  him. 

The  closest  watch  and  guai-d  would  be  kept  over 
him  until  the  hangman's  noose  was  round  his  neck. 

And  if  all  these  thoughts  were  not  enough  to  drive  him 
to  distraction,  there  was  Jonathan  Wild  glaring  at  him, 
and  continually  making  some  triumphant,  jeering  re- 
marlc. 

Jack  had  to  bite  his  tongue  several  times  to  control  the 
impulse  he  felt  to  reply  to  several  of  them. 

But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  studiously  resist 
being  drawn  into  an  altercation  of  any  kind  with  his  per- 
secutor. 

Jack  gave  up  his  breakfast  in  despair. 

He  could  not  eat,  and  yet  he  felt  a  craving  for  food. 

Shortly  afterwards — it  was  indeed  about  half -past  ten — 
the  Governor  aud  a  turnkey  entered  the  cell. 

Mr.  Noakes  glanced  from  the  half-eaten  meal  to  Jona- 
than Wild. 

"Not  a  very  good  appetite  this  morning,  eh?"  eaid  the 
Governor. 

"  Not  veiy,"  said  Wild,  in  reply,  with  a  horrible  chuckle. 
"Don't  you  often  find  the  appetite  fall  off  on  Sunday?" 

"  Oh,  very  often,  Mr.  Wild." 

"But  some  die  game?" 

"  Uncommon." 

"What  do  you  thiuk  of  our  friend  Jack  ?" 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"As  to  dying  game  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Wild.  You  see,  he  is  one  of 
the  crowing  sort,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  He  is." 
""And  there  is  one  thing  I  have  always  noticed  with 
respect  to  the  crowing  sort." 

"What  is  that?" 

"Why,  they  make  a  great  display  when  there's  no 
danger,  but  when  the  critical  moment  arrives " 

"  Then " 

"Then,  Mr,  Wild,  I  assure  you  they  show  the  white 
feather,  and  invariably  die  like  a  sneak." 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Jack?"  asked  the  thief-taker. 

But  Sheppard  remained  silent,  and  looked  as  though  he 
had  not  heard  what  was  said. 

Of  course  he  understood  the  motive  which  pi'ompted 
this  little  bit  of  conversation. 

It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  him. 

And  although  tlie  words  they  uttered,  and  which  he 
could  not  avoid  listening  to,  rankled  a  reply  in  his  heart. 
Jack  preserved  sufficient  self-command  to  prevent  any 
traces  of  his  feelings  being  seen  in  his  countenance. 

The  breakfast  was  removed,  and  then  the  Governor 
said: 

"  Come,  Jack,  prepare  yourself !" 

"  For  what  ?"  asked  Shoppard. 

"  To  go  to  chapel." 

_"  And  pray  for  your  life  to  be  spared !"  added  Wild, 
with  a  derisive  laugh. 

Jack  knew  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  resistance 
to  this,  and  so  he  said : 

"  I  am  ready." 

"  Make  yourself  look  smart,  Jaclc,"  said  the  Governor. 
"The  chapol  will  be  crowded  with  fashionable  folks. 
Many  ladies  of  quality  will  bo  there." 

Jack  coloured  with  shame  and  vexation. 

But  he  could  not  help  himself. 

He  was  destined  to  be  made  an  exhibition  of. 

And  now  several  more  turnkeys  entered  tha  cell,  and 
Mr.  Noakes  informed  Jack  that  he  must  prepare  to  sU-rt. 

Jack  rose  to  his  feet  at  once. 

And  now  a  curious  thought  entered  his  mind. 

Would  Jonathan  Wild  accompany  liirn  to  the  chapel  ? 
he  asked  himself. 

The  question  was  soon  answered. 

Jonathan  also  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  Governor  looked  at  hnn. 

"  Are  you  going  to  the  chapel,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"Yes,  I  am.  Why  sJiouldu't  I?"  asked  the  thiof- 
bkker. 


"Ahem— well,  Mr.  Wild,"  stammered  the  Governor. 
"  If  I  might  speak." 

"  Go  on,  curse  you !" 

"  Well,  then,  you  don't  look  just  the  article  for  going  to 
chapel?" 

"  Oh,  don't  I  ?" 

"No,  you  don't." 

"  And  who  the  devil  told  you  to  trouble  your  head  about 
it  ?  Mind  your  own  business,  and  I  will  mind  mine !  I 
shall  sit  in  the  pew  by  the  side  of  Jack." 

The  Governor,  of  course,  did  not  dare  say  nay  to  anything 
the  thief-taker  might  announce  his  intention  to  do,  aud  so 
he  tmiied  to  his  men,  aud  bullied  them  for  not  getting 
ready  to  start. 

But  really  thj  Governor  was  quite  justified  in  making 
the  remarks  he  did  respecting  Wild's  appearance. 

That  worthy  was  never  very  particular  with  respect  to 
his  toilette,  and  we  'fill  just  remind  the  reader  of  the 
following,  which  will  enable  him  perh.nps  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  thief-taker's  appearand-. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  go  back  to  the  night  of  tlio 
fire.  Wild  had  very  hastily  attired  himself,  and  the  effect 
produced  was  rather  grotesque. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  know  how  ho  was  knocked 
about  in  his  endeavour  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fugitives,  and  how  he  was  burned  and  scorched  by  the 
fire,  and  how  he  was  blackened  by  the  smoke. 

Then  he  had  had  some  more  adventures,  which  will  be 
fresh  in  the  I'ecoUection  of  the  reader,  none  of  which  were 
calculated  to  improve  his  personal  appearance,  but  rather 
the  revei'se. 

That  wound  in  the  throat,  too,  which  ho  had  received 
at  Blueskiu's  hands,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

While  in  the  cell  watching  over  Jack  no  water  had 
ever  touched  his  hands  or  face,  nor  had  ho  attempted  to 
smooth  his  shock  of  hair. 

Altogether,  then,  wo  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ho 
was  anything  but  a  creditable  specimen  of  humanity. 

It  was  also  only  natural  that  the  Governor  should  make 
the  remark  he  did. 

But  Jonathan  Wild  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  all  social 
proprieties  at  deliance,  and  he  did  so  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Although  ho  had  the  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
himself  look  a  little  more  presentable,  he  declined  to  do 
so,  and  annouuced  his  intention  of  going  to  the  chapel 
just  as  he  was. 

The  Governor  groaned,  but  he  was  so  deeply  in  Wild's 
power  that  he  could  not  have  denied  his  request  if  it  had 
been  ten  times  more  extravagant  than  it  was. 

And  now  the  procession  got  itself  in  readiness  to  start. 

There  were  three  turnkeys,  Jack,  the  Governor,  aud 
Jonathan  Wild,  so  that  the  little  p)arty  numbered  sis 
persons  altogether. 

True  to  the  pui-pose  ho  had  announced,  and  which  up 
to  the  present  moment  he  had  carried  out  to  the  very 
letter,  Jonathan  Wild  walked  by  the  side  of  his  prisoner. 

In  life  he  would  never  part  from  him — no,  not  for  a 
single  moment. 

The  gloomy  corridors  of  Newgate  were  threaded  in 
silence. 

The  only  sound  that  broke  upon  tho  stillness  was  the 
dull  echo  which  followed  the  tramp  of  their  feet  upon  tho 
stone  flags. 

How  familiar  the  route  of  the  chapel  was  to  Jack. 

How  vividly,  too,  was  bi'ought  back  to  his  mind  tho 
recollection  of  how  he  had  last  passed  through  tho?e  pas- 
sages. 

At  last  the  door  leading  into  tlie  chnp"l  was  reached. 

Jack  looked  at  it;  but  the  sijike  which  he  had  bcou  at 
so  much  pains  to  break  off  had  been  replaced. 

The  man  who  stood  at  this  door  unlocked  and  opened  it 
to  allow  the  party  to  pass  through. 

That  part  of  tho  chapel  sei  aside  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  prisoners  was  unoccupied. 

But  the  galleries  whuro  spectators  were  allowed  to  sit 
were  crowded  with  fabhionably-attircd  people. 


ClIAPTEH     CCGCXXXI. 

JONATII^VJ!!    WILD    IS    DLSCOXCEUTED  EY  JACK  SIlErPARLiS 
PROPIIliXIUAL     EKMAU  I^S. 

Placed  as  the  reader  is  in  full  possession  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances   attending    Jack     Sheppardd     uxtraordinarj 
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career,  he  will  have  no  doubt  that  the  capture  of  so  noto- 
rious a  character  produced  an  immense  amount  of  excite- 
ment in  the  City  of  London. 

At  the  time  of  which  wo  write  it  was  the  custom  to 
allow  the  public  to  sit  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
prison,  and  hear  the  condemned  sermon,  as  it  is  called, 
preached  to  those  trembling  wretches  who  T'ere  doorasd 
to  suffer  for  their  crimes  on  the  morrow. 

On  most  occasions  there  was  generally  a  good  gather- 
ing of  spectators,  for  there  were  many  who  delighted  to 
note  the  differences  in  the  demeanour  of  those  whose  term 
of  life  was  to  be  cut  short. 

^Vhen  any  particular  malefactor,  however,  was  placed 
in  the  pew  set  aside  for  such  a  purpose,  then  the  utmost 
anxiety  was  manifested  to  obtain  a  seat,  and  the  galleries 
were  crowded  to  suffocation. 

But  when  it  became  known  that  the  condemned  sennon 
was  to  bo  preached  ujoon  Jack  Sb.  ^^ipard  on  the  following 
S  unday,  there  was  such  a  demand  for  seats  a^  had  never 
been  known  before. 

All  those  persons  who  had  the  privilege  of  granting 
tickets  of  admission  were  literally  besieged  by  applica- 
tions. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  intelligence  became  known, 
tickets  had  been  issued  to  more  persons  than  could  possibly 
bo  crammed  into  the  space  allotted  for  them. 

Of  course,  those  of  distinguished  rank — and  there  were 
many  such  beneath  the  roof  of  Newgate  Chapel  that  Sun- 
day morning — had  the  preference  over  those  who  were  not 
so  nobly  born. 

Only  one  rule  could  be  followed  with  respect  to  the 
scats,  and  that  was  that  those  persons  who  entered  first 
would  have  the  best. 

In  consequence  of  this,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing a  large  crowd  had  assembled  round  the  door. 

At  last,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  service  would 
commence,  the  doors  were  opened. 

The  galleries  were  filled  in  a  moment. 

A  lai-ge  concourse  of  people  was  left  outside  then,  and 
more  kept  arriving  every  minute. 

That  hour  and  a  half  in  the  crowded  gallery  must  have 
been  terribly  trying  to  the  patience,  but  the  spectators 
stood  the  test  bravely. 

But  there  was  a  great  amount  of  excitement  when  the 
door  was  opened. 

Ilimdreds  of  eyes  were  in  a  moment  riveted  upon  Jack 
Shcppard,  for  the  curiosity  felt  bj'  everj'one  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  couuteuauce  was  something  marvellous. 

But  public  attention  was  very  quickly  attracted  to 
Jonathan  Wild,  for  the  fact  of  his  having  shared  the  cell 
Avith  the  prisoner  and  his  motives  for  doing  so  were 
tolerably  well  known. 

Comments  upon  the  appearance  of  both  the  prisoner  and 
the  thief-taker  passed  freely  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

As  might  be  imagined,  Jonathan's  extraordinary  appear- 
ance created  a  great  deal  of  remark. 

The  door  of  the  pew  was  unlocked,  and  a  turnkey 
entered. 

Jack  followed  next. 

After  him  came  Jonathan  Wild. 

Then  three  more  tinmkeys. 

The  pew  was  then  quite  full,  and  another  person  could 
not  possibly  have  been  squeezed  into  it. 

Jack  shrunk  from  coming  into  such  close  contact  with 
his  implacable  enemy. 

Jonathan  noticed  it,  with  a  grin,  and  pressed  closer  to 
him,  simply  because  he  knew  it  to  be  sin  anuoyiiuce. 

It  was  many  a  dny  since  Jonathan  Wild  had  been  seen 
in  a  place  of  worship,  and  now  he  winked,  and  blinked, 
and  looked  about  him  as  ciu-iously  as  an  owl. 

At  last  he  looked  up  at  the  galleiy. 

Then,  when  he  saw  anyone's  eyes  fixed  upon  him — par- 
ticularly if  it  was  a  female — ho  would  distort  his  counte- 
nance into  a  hideous  grin,  and  nod  his  head  on  one  side  as 
though  in  token  of  recognition. 

Surely,  never  before  had  the  public  gaze  been  favovu'ed 
with  such  an  extraordinary  spectacle. 

As  for  Jack,  he  folded  his  arms  and  leaned  back  in  his 
Beat  with  an  assumption  of  ease  that  he  was  vci-y  far, 
indeed,  from  feeling. 

He  endeavoured  to  look  as  calm  and  uncoucorncd  as 
he  possiblj  could,  and  really  succeeded  very  %vell. 

Wuen  the  spectators  saw  his  slight,  slim,  and  boyish 
figm-e,  'ihey  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  were  looking 


upon  Jack  Sheppard,  who  had  made  all  the  country  ring 
with  his  exploits. 

They  could  scarcely  think  it  possible  that  one  so  slender 
and  delicate  looking  could  have  thi-ice  broken  out  of  such 
a  fortress  as  Newgate  was. 

The  prevailing  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  almost  everyone 
who  saw  him  was  sympathy  and  compassion. 

It  really  did  seem  hard  for  one  so  young  and  harmless 
looking  to  die  so  soon,  and  to  die,  too,  such  an  igno- 
minious death. 

Then  the  attention  of  the  public  was  directed  to  another 
spectacle. 

The  other  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate  were  mar- 
shaled in  by  the  turnkeys  and  seated  in  the  pews. 

In  Jack  Sheppard's  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
Newgate  was  not  exclusively  a  criminal  prison,  but 
debtors  also  were  confined  in  it. 

Even  now,  one  of  the  best  known  entrances  to  the  pre- 
sent prison  is  called  the  debtors'  door. 

The  debtors  then  -n^ere  fii-st  brought  into  the  chapel, 
and  put  in  their  proper  places. 

Then  the  criminals  were  bi-ought  in. 

The  tm-nkeys,  and  other  ofiicials  belonging  to  the  prison, 
excejjt  those  who  were  compelled  to  be  on  duty,  then 
followed. 

A  silence  of  some  few  minutes  succeeded. 

Then  the  chaplain  of  the  prison,  or  ordinary  as  he  was 
called,  entered. 

He  was  attired  in  full  canonicals  like  any  other  clergy- 
man of  the  established  church. 

He  walked  straight  ujo  to  the  reading-desk. 

He  Wiis  tall  and  stout — almost  as  tall,  and  stout,  and 
sleek  as  his  successor,  who  died  so  mysteriously  in  an 
omnibus  the  other  day. 

As  ho  came  along  the  aisle,  he  wiped  his  lips  in  rather 
an  undignified  manner  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

The  fact  was,  the  gelatinous  portions  of  a  meal  he  had 
just  taken  were  clinging  about  his  mouth. 

In  a  thick,  unctuous  voice,  and  with  as  rapid  an  utter- 
ance as  his  scanty  breath  would  permit,  he  read  over  the 
prayers. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  service. 

Very  few,  indeed,  paid  the  least  attention  to  tho 
ordinary's  Avords. 

The  strangers  in  the  gallery  came  there  to  see  the  sight, 
and  not  to  listen,  and  so  they  were  not  auditors. 

Jonathan  Wild  kept  his  eyes  open  and  glared  about 
him  for  a  little  while. 

Then  he  closed  those  bleared  and  bloodshot  orbs  of 
vision,  to  the  intense  relief  of  everybody,  and  dropped  off 
into  one  of  those  cat-like  dozes  we  have  so  often  men- 
tioned, and  from  which  the  least  thing  would  serve  to 
arouse  him. 

Jack  Sheppard,  with  his  eyes  fixed  iipon  vacancy,  soon 
became  oblivious  of  the  ordinary's  droning  voice. 

His  thoughts  were  busy  and  far  away. 

He  was  thinking  of  Blucskin  and  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

He  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  that  he  had  taken 
his  last  look  of  her  in  this  world. 

His  fears  whispered  to  him  that  he  had — that  he  would 
never  see  her  more,  or  hear  her  sweet  voice  again. 

Then  something  like  a  groan  would  come  to  his  lips, 
which,  with  a  powin-ful  effort,  ho  would  subdue  into  a 
sob. 

Jack's  eyes  were  open. 

If  ho  closed  them,  even  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  a 
terrific  sight  appeared  before  him. 

That  was  the  triple  tree  at  Tyburn,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  eager,  curious  fieople,  all  anxious  to  feast  their 
eyes  upon  his  death  agony. 

And  so,  what  with  thinking  of  his  comrade,  and  of  her 
he  loved  a  thousand  times  better  than  his  own  life — what 
yfith  thinking  of  his  own  terrible  position  and  approaching 
fate — Jack  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  service. 

And  then  the  turnkeys. 

To  be  sure,  they  sat  still  and  listened,  but  it  was  in  a 
mechanical  sort  of  way. 

It  had  become  with  them  a  portion  of  their  duty,  and 
they  went  through  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  i-outine. 

The  Governor,  as  was  his  custom,  leaned  back  in  his 
seat,  closed  his  eyes,  and  pretended  to  listen. 

But  in  reality  he  was  fast  asleep. 

And  so  the  only  persons  who  remained  to  pay  attention 
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were  the  prisoners,  and  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  they 
were  too  busy  looking  about  them,  and  thinking  of  their 
own  affairs  to  do  so. 

And  then  the  ordinary  commenced  the  condemned  ser- 
mon. 

He  was  listened  to  at  first,  but  soon  attention  returned 
and  centred  upon  Jack  Sheppard. 

At  last,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  the  latter,  the  service 
was  concluded. 

The  debtors  and  criminal  prisoners  were  first  removed, 
and  consigned  to  their  respective  cells. 

Then  Jonathan  woke  up,  and  accompanied  Jack  Shep- 
pard back  to  the  strong  room. 

"  Curse  it,  Jack !"  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the  people 
in  the  galleries  to  hear,  "  I'm  d — d  glad  that  you  are 
going  to  be  tucked  up  to-morrow,  and  so  are  you,  I  should 
think,  for  I  am  tired  of  this  sort  of  work,  and  shall  be 
glad  when  it's  over  !" 
No.  90. — Blueskbt. 


Jack  took  no  notice  of  this  speech. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  drearily  enough. 

Exposed  during  the  whole  of  that  time  to  the  jeers  and 
insults  of  Jonathan  Wild,  Jack's  existence  was  perfect 
misery. 

At  length,  however,  Jonathan  wrought  him  up  to  such 
a  pitch  that  he  started  to  his  feet,  and  seemed  as  though 
he  was  about  to  rush  upon  him. 

But  if  such  had  been  his  intention  it  was  abandoned  as 
soon  as  formed,  and  Jack  sat  down  upon  his  seat  again. 

"Villain!"  he  shrieked,  in  uncontrollable  passion.  "I 
woiild  rush  upon  you  and  crush  the  life  out  of  your 
loathsome  carcass,  did  I  not  feel  that  by  so  doing  I  should 
be  conferring  kindness  upon  you  !" 

"  Ha,  ha !  much  obliged,  I  am  sure  !" 

"Jonathan  Wild,"  said  Jack,  "  1  would  try  my  best  to 
take  your  life,  even  if  I  had  to  sacrifice  my  own  to  do  »o, 
but  for  one  circumstance." 


No.  90. 
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••What  is  that?" 

"  You  may  affect  to  ridicule  and  despise  ray  words,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  true !     I  propliecy " 

"  Then  you  believe  you  are  near  death  ?  People  near 
death  always  prophecy." 

"  I  prophesy,"  continued  Jack,  vmhceding  the  interrup- 
tion, "that  you  will  iinishyour  life  upon  the  gallow*'" 

Wild  started. 

"Beware!"  he  cried  furiously. 

At  that  moment  there  flashed  across  his  mind  the  pro- 
phecy so  singularly  made  by  the  old  woman  on  the 
bridge. 

Her  words  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears  still,  and  it  was 
through  their  influence  that  he  called  out  to  Jack  to  be- 
ware. 

"Beware  of  what?"  said  Shcppard,  furiously.  "My 
words  will  come  true — ^you  will  swing  at  Tyburn." 

"Ha,  ha!" 

"  You  cannot  pass  it  off  with  a  laugh !" 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense.  Jack!"  returned  the  thief- 
taker.  "  It  would  be  more  sensible  if  I  was  to  prophesy 
Buch  a  thing  of  you!     Ha,  ha!" 

"Jonathan  Wild,  I  tell  you  again  my  words  will  come 
true,  and  not  only  that,  I  have  a  Arm  and  deep-settled 
conviction  that  I  shall  be  present  in  the  crowd,  and  wit- 
ness your  last  look  upon  earth  before  the  rope  is  put 
round  your  neck!" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  said  Jonathan,  but  his  voice  was  unnaturally 
shrill  and  cracked.  "What  could  bo  more  ridiculous.? 
You  witness  my  execution  ?  Yah,  hah !  It  is  folly,  I  say ! 
It  is  not  likely  we  shall  change  places  !     Ha,  ha!" 

"  Whether  or  not,  you  will  see  my  words  will  come 
true !"  repeated  Jack,  who  said  the  words,  not  from  any 
particular  conviction  of  his  own  concerniug  their  truth, 
but  because  he  saw  they  produced  an  effect  upon  his  per- 
secutor. 

It  was  simply  tit-for-tat. 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  Jack !  You  will  see  then  whera 
your  prophecy  wiU  be  !  At  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  you 
will  swing,  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  tc>-i«iorrow ! ' 

With  a  sickening  heart,  Jack  confessed  to  himself  that 
this  was  true. 

"No  power  on  earth  can  save  you.  Jack,  and  it  would 
be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  a  miracle  would  happen 
in  your  favour.  Do  you  remember,  Jack,  I  swore  to  hang 
you  ?  I  swore  to  do  it,  and  I  never  fail  to  keep  my  word. 
You  will  hang,  and  at  noon  to-morrow!  You  see  I  have 
triumphed !" 

Jack  was  silent. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  and  so  once  more,  with  a  sigh 
of  weariness,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  wretched  bed. 

"  Can  such  a  horrible  thing  be  really  true  ?"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Can  this  be  real  ?  Is  this,  indeed,  the  last  night 
which  I  shall  spend  upon  this  earth?" 

A  voice  in  his  own  heart  seemed  to  reply  with  mournful 
vehemence : 

"Yes — yes — yes!" 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXXII. 

JONATHAN    WILD    IS    THREATENED     BY    AN    UNSUSPECTED 
AND  TERRIBLE   DjVNGEE. 

And  so  passed  Sunday  night  in  Newgate. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  Jonathan  Wild  felt  even  more 
anxious  about  the  morrow  than  did  Jack,  Sheppard  him- 
self. 

All  the  time  he  kept  asking  himself,  was  it  possible  he 
was  on  the  point  of  consummating  those  schemes  which, 
in  their  prosecution,  had  caused  him  so  much  discomfitm-e 
and  trouble  ? 

Apparently  all  was  well. 

That  Jack  Sheppard  would  be  executed  on  the  morrow 
seemed  as  certain  as  any  future  event  possibly  could. 

Then,  when  that  was  over,  and  his  most  formidable 
enemy  removed,  what  would  be  easier  than  for  him  to 
seek  out  Edgworth  Bess,  and  compel  her  to  accede  to  his 
demands  ? 

Yes,  surely  all  would  be  well. 

Ho  rubbed  his  huge,  dirt-begrimed  .hands  together  in 
his  satisfaction,  as  he  pictured  to  himself  how  easily  he 
should  succeed  in  his  future  plans  after  Jack  Sheppard 
was  out  of  the  way. 

Oh  yes,  the  moment  of  triumph  had  arrived,  and  his 
whole  frame  thrilled  with  horrible  exultation. 


And  yet  at  times  there  would  come  over  him  a  »trango 
sensation  of  doubt  and  dread,  and  though  he  banished  the 
feeling  every  time  it  made  itself  manifest,  yet  it  kept  re- 
curring with  irrepressible  perseverance. 

But  he  would  not  suffer  this  to  make  him  at  all  uncom- 
fortable— that  is,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  that  effect. 

Who  shall  doubt  that  there  is  truth  in  the  saying,  "  Coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  ?" 

It  was  the  shadow  of  coming  events  which  depressed 
Jonathan  Wild  at  the  moment  of  his  anticipated  triumph, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts. 

Could  he  have  known  what  was  taking  place  on  that 
particiilor  evening,  he  would  not  have  wondered  at  hia 
feelings. 

Events  were  occurring  which  he  never  dreamed  of — 
events  that  were  destined  to  work  a  total  change  in  hia 
fortunes  and  prospects. 

Danger  was  hovering  over  him. 

He  was  reaching  the  summit  of  his  success  ;  the  crown- 
ing hour  of  his  triumph  he  fancied  was  at  hand.  But 
Wild  ought  to  have  known  that  when  the  highest  point 
has  been  reached  descent  is  inevitable. 

Leaving,  for  a  short  time.  Jack  Sheppard  and  his  per- 
secutor alone  together  in  that  Newgate  cell — the  former  to 
ponder  over  his  approaching  fate,  and  the  latter  to  glut 
himself  ■with  expected  triumph — we  will  relate  what  was 
taking  place  outside  the  prison. 

The  reader,  we  feel  sure,  has  not  forgotten  Steggs. 
When  we  last  saw  him  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
truly  miraculous  escape  from  Wild's  house. 

A  strong  degree  of  interest  must  of  necessity  attach 
itself  to  him  and  to  all  his  proceedings,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  his  having  in  his  possession  those  papers  so  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  packet  of  papers  which, 
at  the  perU  of  his  life,  he  had  plucked  out  of  tlie  fire,  con- 
tained not  only  the  will  of  the  real  Lord  Donmull,  and 
papers  necessary  to  prove  the  identity  of  Edgworth  Bess, 
but  also  a  document  which  comprised  a  full  account  of 
Jonathan  Wild's  villanies  and  enormities,  so  far  as  they 
had  come  under  Abel  Donmull's  notice. 

Steggs,  however,  although  in  possession  of  these  all-im- 
portant documents,  had  never  had  an  opj)ortunity  of  ex- 
amining them  in  any  way,  and  had  only  a  general  idea  as 
to  their  character. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  his  fearful  fa,ll  from  the 
window,  although  he  had  been  caught  in  the  stranger's 
cloak,  it  was  found  that  he  was  in  a  death-like  swoon. 

Consequently,  he  was  carried  off,  without  delay,  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  close  by,  where  every  attention 
was  paid  to  him. 

Upon  recovering  his  senses,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  carry  his  hand  to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  where  he  had 
deposited  the  precious  papers. 

A  sigh  of  relief  issued  from  his  lips  when  he  found  they 
were  secure,  nor  would  he  suffer  anyone  to  remove  his 
hand  from  them. 

He  held  them  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 
It  was  found  that  the  burns  he  had  sustained  were 
merely  superficial  ones,  and  not  at  all  dangerous. 

The  chief  ailment  was  his  state  of  utter  prostration ; 
but  this,  under  the  doctor's  hands,  was  soon  improved. 
Slowly,  then,  day  by  day  did  Steggs  improve. 
True  to  his  purpose,  he  kept  the  papers  in  his  hand  both 
by  day  and  night. 

At  last — and  this  was  on  the  Saturday — ^he  was  strong 
enough  to  sit  up  and  make  an  examination  of  them. 

He  had  little  guessed  their  importance,  and  when  he 
read  the  statement  which  Lord  Donmull  had  written  with 
reference  to  Jonathan  Wild,  his  eyes  fairly  burned  with 
satisfaction. 

He  laid  down  in  bed,  and  strove  to  think  clearly,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  course  of  action  which  would  be  best  for 
him  to  pursue. 

He  Avas  bewildered. 

He  was  a  poor,  weak,  scarcely  living  wretch,  and  Jona- 
than Wild  was  in  the  full  plenitude  of  his  power. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  hope  to  obtain  a  victory  over  such 
an  enemy  ? 

The  greatest  care  would  be  required,  otherwise  he 
would  be  foiled,  and  then  it  would  be  farewell,  not  only 
to  all  hopes  of  the  poor  heiress  being  reinstated  in  her 
rights,  but  also  to  his  own  deep  and  long-cherished  hopes 
oX  veiigeau&j. 
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In  painful  thought  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night  were 
spent,  and  when  Sunday  morning  dawned  he  was  no 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  than  he  was  before. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  an  accident  enabled  him 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  when  careful  thought  had  failed. 

In  the  morning,  as  was  the  usu?  1  custom,  the  physicians 
belonging  to  the  hospital  made  tb  ,  tour  of  tue  sick  wards. 

Two  of  them  were  talking  as  they  approached  the  bed 
upon  which  Steggs  lay.  Unconsciously  at  tirst  he 
listened  to  their  words,  but  soon  he  strained  his  hearing 
to  the  utmost  to  catch  at  the  sense  of  what  they  said. 

"  I  never  knew  a  change  to  take  place  so  quickly,"  said 
the  first. 

"  Nor  I.    I  scarcely  think  it  true." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing  ?  My  conviction  was  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment would  have  retained  oflB.ce  for  a  long  tima  to  come." 

"And  mine." 

"  No  doubt  they  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  fart  of 
some  very  questionable  and  corrupt  transactions  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
having  come  to  light." 

"  Do  you  know  their  nature  ?" 

"No,  I  do  not,  though  rumour,  of  course,  is  very  busy. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain — the  Whigs  are  now  in  power, 
and  a  close  inquiiy  is  to  be  made  into  the  doings  of  the 
Into  Secretary  of  State." 

"  It  is  very  sudden." 

"  Very — very  !" 

Such  was  the  conversation  which  Steggs  happened  to 
overheai',  and  the  effect  it  produced  upon  him  was  very 
extraordinary. 

He  seemed  to  become  quite  a  new  man,  and  that  was 
because  he  saw  the  way  out  of  his  difficulties. 

He  strove  to  be  calm — to  think  clearly,  and,  above  all,  to 
do  nothing  rashly. 

Steggs's  chief  diflBculty  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
Jonathan  Wild  having  been  employed  to  do  some  dirty 
work  by  the  Government  which  he  had  learned  had  just 
gone  out  of  office. 

Under  such  circumstaiices,  he  was  quite  convinced  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  make  any  complaints 
against  Jonathan  Wild. 

As  a  matter  of  course  they  would  not  be  listened  to — or, 
if  listened  to,  would  be  hushed  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
because  of  the  fear  they  would  have  that  Jonathan  Wild 
would  make  some  unpleasant  disclosures. 

But  that  was  all  altered  now;  if  a  change  of  the 
ministry  had  really  taken  place,  and  the  late  Secretary 
dismissed  in  disgrace,  all  that  he  had  to  say  would  be 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  attention. 

All  are  ready  to  kick  a  man  who  is  going  down-hill,  and 
the  new  Secretaiy  woiild  certainly  be  an  enemy  of  the  old 
one. 

Steggs  felt  his  heart  grow  light  when  he  thought  the 
matter  over  from  first  to  last. 

"Now  I  shall  have  my  revenge !"  he  murmured,  "Jona- 
than Wild,  the  moment  of  your  downfall  is  at  hand ! 
Hitherto  things  have  prospered  with  you,  but  now  the 
tide  has  turned  !  Oh,  if  I  were  strong  and  well !  Am  I 
not  better— am  I  not  stronger  already  ?  Yes — yes  !  I 
can  feel  ray  old  strength  has  come  back  to  me — I  am 
well !" 

But  the  sudden  accession  of  strength  which  he  felt  was 
not  real. 

It  was  that  factitious  strength  which  excitement  so 
often  produces,  and  which  departs  as  quickly  as  it  comes, 
leaving  a  double  sense  of  weakness  behind  it. 

Looking  up,  Steggs  saw  that  the  day  was  fast  closing 
in. 

For  a  moment  he  lay  quite  still. 

Then  he  murmured : 

"Yes— yes,  I  will  go!  I  will  dally  no  linger!  How 
can  I  tell  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  uelay  ?  I  will 
go !  I  will  seek  out  this  new  Secretary  of  State  at  once  ! 
In  his  hands  I  will  deposit  this  packet  of  precious  papers — 
to  him  I  will  make  a  full  confession  of  all  I  know  concern- 
ing Jonathan  Wild  !  Then  wo  shall  see  the  results  1  I 
feel  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  is  at  hand !  Yes,  I  will 
go  !" 

When  he  had  arrived  at  this  detennination,  Steggs  was 
even  stronger  than  before,  or  fancied  he  was,  aad  rose. 

No  one  was  at  hand  to  watch  him,  and  his  clothes  were 
folded  up  near  the  head  of  the  bed. 


He  attired  himself  hastily,  and,  clutching  the  packet 
tightly  in  his  hand,  crept  out  of  the  ward. 

A  nui'se  made  an  attempt  to  stop  him,  but  ho  hurriecJ 
past  her  and  descended  the  steps. 

He  was  allowed  to  leave  without  further  attempt  at 
moleslation  or  hindrance. 

Upon  reaching  the  open  air,  he  staggered  and  almost 
fell. 

Eecovering  himself,  he  crept  slowly  onward. 

Night  was  coming  on  fast. 

He  had  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  so  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  him  to  hire  any  conveyance. 

Slowly  and  wearily  he  made  his  way  along  the  streets. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  gone  some  distance 
that  he  recollected  it  was  Simday  evening. 

He  paused  irresolutely. 

On  that  day  no  business  was  transacted,  and  ho  feared 
the  Secretary  would  not  see  him. 

What  should  ho  do  ?     Turn  back  ? 

No ;  he  made  u.]}  his  mind  that  at  all  risks  he  would  go 
forward,  and  not  give  up  without  making  an  effort. 

On  he  went  again,  but  more  slowly  than  before. 

His  intellects  were  in  a  confused  state,  or  he  would 
have  been  conscious  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  Secretary's 
address. 

He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  where  ho  lived. 

He  was  rather  at  a  loss,  too,  to  know  where  he  should 
obtain  the  information. 

He  could  think  of  no  better  plan  than  to  go  direct  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and,  accordingly,  this  was 
what  he  did. 

After  some  trouble,  lie  obtained  from  an  official  there 
the  Secretary  of  State's  address. 

It  was  Spring  Gardens,  St.  James's  Park. 

Thither  poor  Steggs  dragged  his  weary  body. 

Feeling  as  though  he  could  not  have  gone  a  dozen 
yards  further  had  his  life  depended  on  it,  Steggs  crept  up 
the  steps  before  a  handsome-looking  house. 

Ho  paused  doubtfully,  and  hesitated  to  i-aiso  the 
knocker. 

He  was  afraid  that  the  reception  he  would  meet  with 
would  be  anything  but  a  welcome  one. 

He  was  giddy,  and  sick,  and  faint,  for  he  had  left  the 
hospital  long  before  he  was  strong  and  well  enough  to 
do  so. 

For  some  time  he  stood  upon  the  steps,  not  daring  to  raise 
the  knocker. 

At  last  he  summoned  up  courage  enough  to  give  a 
feeble  summons  for  admission. 

It  was  so  feeble  that  it  was  disregarded. 

Oh,  if  Jonathan  Wild  had  only  have  been  aware  of 
Steggs's  intentions  at  that  moment,  how  easily  could  ho 
have  crushed  him ! 

As  easily  as  ho  could  have  crushed  a  worm. 

But  the  thief-taker— sitting  iu  the  cell  with  his  eyes 
gloating  over  Jack  Sheppard— gave  no  heed  to  the  danger 
that  might  arise  from  that  quarter. 

Such  a  thing  never  entered  his  mind. 

He  was  ignorant  even  of  the  fact  that  a  change  in  the 
ministry  had  taken  place. 

Steggs  knocked  again,  and  this  time  the  door  was 
opened. 

When  the  domestic  saw  what  a  ragged,  scarecrow -look- 
ing object  stood  upon  the  threshold,  he  attempted  to  shut 
the  door  again. 

Steggs  had  expecltjd  it,  so  he  glided  in  like  a  shadow. 
"  I  want  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State !"  he  said,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

The  lackey  looked  aghast. 

"It  is  most  important!"  continued  Steggs,  clutchmg 
the  packet  of  papers  tightly.  "  Let  him  know  at  once  that 
I  am  here !"  ,  ,         ,  , 

The  lackey  looked  all  the  surprise  he  felt,  and  seemed 
very  much  in  doubt  whether  to  attend  to  the  strange 
visitor's  request  or  not. 

But  there  was  something  so  earnest  and  so  pleading  in 
the  manner  in  which  Steggs  looked  or  spoke,  that  he  felt 
constrained  to  comply.  „ 

"  I  will  announce  to  his  lordship  that  you  are  here,  he 
said,  at  length;  "but  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I  don't 
think  he  will  see  you.    Besides,  it  is  Sunday." 

"I  know  that!"  Steggs  gasped.      _  ..     •  , .  u    *i,^ 

"If  you  were  to  tell  mo  your  business,  it  might  be  tne 
means  of  your  obtaining  an  interview." 
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"Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  first  question  he  will  ask  when  I  announce 
you  will  he — '  What  does  he  want  ?'" 

"  Tell  him,  then,"  said  Steggs,  "that  I  want  to  see  him 
upon  an  affair  of  tho  utmost  importance — upon  matters 
connected  with  the  late  Secretary  of  State  aad  Jonathau 
Wild !" 

"  The  great  thief-taker  ?" 

"Yes." 

*'  Then  you  will  be  welcome." 

"  Why— why  ?" 

"It  was  but  the  other  day  that  1  heard  his  lordship  say 
that  the  continued  existence  of  a  wretch  Jike  Jonathan 
^Vild  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  at  larjT'i .'" 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  him ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  said  that 
he  would  willingly  do  all  he  could  to  punish  such  a  rascally 
villain !" 

"  You  can  toll  him,  then,"  said  Steggs,  "  that  I  am  one 
of  Jonathan  Wild's  victims — that  I  barely  escaped  with 
my  life  from  his  house,  which  was,  as  you  know,  burned 
to  the  ground." 

"Yes,  yes — but  you — where  have  you  been  since?" 

"In  the  hospital." 

"  I  will  tell  his  lordship.  Take  my  word  for  it,  he  will 
only  be  too  glad  to  see  you !" 


CHAPTEB  CCCCXXXIII. 

STEGGS  MAKES  A  FULL  REVELATION   OF  JONATHAN  WILD'S 
ATROCITIES  TO  THE   SECRETARY   OF  STATE. 

The  lackey  who  admitted  Steggs  had  indeed  heard  the 
-  new  Secretary  of  State  make  some  such  remarks  with  re- 
ference to  Jonathan  Wild,  and  it  was  luckj'  for  Steggs 
that  he  happened  to  have  such  a  feeling  in  the  matter. 

But  the  fact  was,  the  new  Secretai-y  was  an  upright, 
conscientious,  honourable  man,  and  he  detested  his  prede- 
cessor, not  only  because  he  belonged  to  the  opposite 
faction,  but  because  of  the  mean  and  dirty  actions  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty. 

It  had  been  whispered  to  him  that  the  thief-taker  and 
the  late  Secretary  had  had  some  nefarious  transactions  to- 
gether, and  he  felt  annoyed  to  think  that  one  who  stood 
in  such  a  high  position  as  his  predecessor,  should  stoop 
to  make  use  of  so  base  a  tool. 

When,  therefore,  he  heard  that  Steggs  was  able  to  dis- 
close something  about  their  dealings  together,  he  gave 
immediate  orders  for  him  to  be  admitted,  although  it  was 
Sunday  night. 

The  lackey  came  into  the  hall  again,  where  Steggs  was 
waiting,  and  told  him  that  the  Secretary  would  accord  an 
interview. 

With  a  beating  heart,  Steggs  entered  a  beautifully-fur- 
nished room,  which,  being  only  dimly  lighted,  looked  even 
more  magnificent  than  it  really  was. 

Sitting  in  an  easy  chair  was  a  thin,  pale,  elderly  gentle- 
man. 

He  looked  up  when  Steggs  entered,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  You  have  some  information  to  give  me  about  Jonathan 
Wild?" 

Steggs  bent  his  head. 

He  could  not  speak,  but,  tottering  forward,  placed  in 
the  Secretary's  hands  the  packet  of  papers  he  had  been  at 
60  much  trouble  to  obtain  and  retain  possession  of. 

The  Secretary  looked  at  them  with  surprise ;  then,  per- 
ceiving how  faint  and  exhausted  Steggs  looked,  desired 
him  to  be  seated. 

Willingly  enough,  he  sank  down  into  one  of  the  luxuri- 
ously-cushioned chairs. 

With  eager  haste,  the  Secretary  opened  the  parcel. 

The  reader^  may  imagine  his  surprise  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  its  contents. 

liut  the  paper  in  which  Abel  Donmull  had  confessed 
at  length  the  nature  of  his  dealinprs  with  Jonathan  Wild 
arrested  the  whole  of  his  attention. 

He  read  it  eagerly  from  first  to  last,  nor  did  he  raise  his 
ej'es  until  he  had  done. 

Then,  without  a  word,  he  looked  over  the  other  papers. 

"Why,"  he  said,  at  last  breaking  the  silence,  "this  ie 
a  most  extraordinary  affair  !" 

"It  is,  my  lord,  and  I  hope  I  have  done  right  by  placing 
those  papers  in  your  hands." 


"  You  have ;  for  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  injured  and  oppressed." 

"  That  is  aU  I  desire,  my  lord,"  replied  Steggs,  who 
then  entered  into  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  Edgworth  Bess,  Jack  Sheppard,     \ 
and  Lord  Donmull. 

He  also  made  him  acquainted  with  all  that  had  come 
under  his  notice  during  his  stay  in  Wild's  house. 

As  the  reader  may  expect,  the  disclosures  were  of  a 
very  serious  nature. 

We  have  not  repeated  the  statement  made  by  Steggs, 
because  we  judged  it  unnecessary  to  do  so,  as  all  the 
events  must  be  too  well  remembered  to  need  repetition. 

What  he  heard  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  entire 
change  in  tho  Secretary's  mind  with  respect  to  the  opinions 
he  had  entertained  of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  the  crimes  he  had 
committed  had  been  forced  upon  him  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

When  Steggs  had  finished  his  narrative,  the  Secretary 
told  him  to  help  himself  to  some  wine  that  was  on  the 
table ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  leaned  his  face  upon  his 
hand,  and  gazed  into  the  fire  reflectively. 

At  length,  having  finished  his  meditations,  he  looked 
up. 

"You  will  swear  that  all  you  have  told  me  is  the 
truth?" 

"  I  will,  my  lord !" 

"And  what  has  been  your  motive  in  seeking  me  out 
and  making  these  revelations?" 

"  To  speak  frankly  and  truly,  my  lord — ^because  of  the 
many  injuries  I  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Jonathau 
Wild." 

"A  good  and  sufficient  reason.  Had  you  given  any 
other,  I  should  not  have  felt  half  so  sure  of  your  integrity 
as  I  (to  now.  But  this  Jack  Sheppard — are  you  sure  that 
you  have  not  been  misinformed  concermug  him?  He  has 
been  represented  to  me  in  a  very  different  light." 

"But  that  would  be  through  the  malice  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  my  lord." 

"  Perhaps  so — perhaps  so !" 

"  Yon  may  be  sure  of  it ;  and  sure,  as  well,  that  aU  I 
have  told  you  concerning  Jack  Sheppard  is  the  truth." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it !" 

"  Sony,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Yes !  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  is  a  condemned  pri- 
soner in  a  cell  in  Newgate,  and  that  to-morrow  morning 
is  appointed  for  his  execution  ?" 

"No,  my  lord — I  did  not  know  it!  I  have  only  just 
come  out  of  the  hospital.  Jonathan  Wild,  then,  believes 
the  hour  of  his  triumph  is  at  hand." 

"  In  one  respect  it  certainly  is  !" 

"  As  how,  my  lord  ?" 

"  With  respect  to  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  Must  he  perish,  my  lord  ?" 

"  I  cannot  save  him.  On  the  clearest  evidence  he  has 
been  found  guilty  of  crimes  the  penalty  of  which  is  death. 
He  has  three  times  broken  out  of  Newgate !  There  is  no 
help  for  it !  Let  his  excuses  be  as  great  as  they  may,  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  him  must  be  carried  into 
effect !" 

"  I  have  not  come  hero  to  plead  his  cause,"  said  Steggs, 
"  but  simply  to  place  facts  before  you  in  their  true  light. 
I  have  no  motive  for  interesting  myself  in  Jack  Shep- 
pard's  favour.  In  my  opinion  he  is  a  hot-headed  fool,  and 
deserves  his  fate !  Had  it  not  been  for  him  I  should  not 
have  suffered  such  a  world  of  agony  as  1  have  !" 

"Well,  well— I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that!  As  for 
Jonathan  Wild,  I  shall  know  how  to  take  my  measures 
with  respect  to  him ;  as  for  yourself,  you  will  consider 
yourself  as  under  arrest  imtil  the  charges  you  have  made 
have  been  substantiated." 

"  I  am  quite  ready  and  willing  to  submit  myself  entu-ely 
to  your  lordship." 

"I  can  expect  no  more ;  and  these  papers — you  say  you 
are  willing  that  I  should  retain  possession  of  them?" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord  ;  but  I  sun-ender  them  to  you  upon 
the  understanding  that  you  will  take  proper  steps  to 
instate  this  poor  girl,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  heiress,  in 
);ossession  of  her  property." 

"  My  duty  leads  me  to  do  so." 

"That  is  all,  then,  my  lord — except  that  I  am  very 
weak  and  ill,  and  have  nowhere  to  go  to,  and — and  no 
money." 
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"  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well  that  you  have  not,  because 
it  will  furnish  me  with  a  means  of  still  further  testing  the 
extent  of  your  good  faith.  For  the  present,  you  will  take 
up  your  abode  under  that  roof." 

Steggs  was  only  too  glad  to  consent  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, being,  as  it  was,  in  every  way  idvanta.seous  to 
him. 

The  Secretary  then  summoned  a  dome&Mc,  to  wuom  he 
issued  his  instructions  concerning  Steggs,  who  then  left 
the  apartment. 

After  his  departure,  the  Secretary  rested  his  face  in  his 
hand  again — a  favourite  attitude  of  his  whenever  he  was 
puzzled  or  perplexed  about  anything — and  carefully 
thought  over  all  that  had  passed  during  this  singular 
interview. 

Having  done  so,  he  hastily  wrote  a  letter,  and  then  sum- 
moned the  domestic  again. 

"Have  that  letter  sent  off  with  all  speed — it  is  most 
important !" 

The  servant  bowed  and  withdrew,  and,  glancing  at  the 
surperscription  of  the  letter,  saw  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  Chief  Police  OfKcer  in  London. 

Did  Wild  think  there  was  such  a  storm  brewing  over- 
head ? 

Could  there  possibly  be  any  connection  between  those 
gloomy  doubts  and  fears,  which  we  have  described  as 
coming  over  him,  and  the  events  which  had  just  taken 
place  ? 

If  there  was  a  connection  Wild  was  ignorant  of  it, 
though  he  certainly  had  a  vague  presentiment  of  coming 
danger. 

But  as  to  the  nature  of  what  was  going  forward  he 
knew  nothing. 

In  reality,  his  long  and  successful  but  criminal  career 
was  coming  to  an  end. 

Justice  at  last  was  taking  his  case  into  her  hands. 

There  was  no  longer  a  corrupt  Secretary  of  State — the 
instrument  of  a  still  more  corrupt  Government,  who  would 
stand  as  a  shield  between  him  and  his  enemies. 

On  the  contrary,  a  man  was  in  power  who  would  do 
all  he  could  to  consign  him  to  the  ignominious  death  he 
60  richly  deserved. 

The  reader  can  guess  at  the  nature  of  the  communica- 
tion which  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  of 
Police. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  missive,  the  individual 
last  mentioned  made  aU  speed  to  Spring  Gardens ;  and, 
upon  arriving  there,  was  shown  at  once  into  the  presence 
of  the  Secretary. 

With  the  details  of  what  took  place  between  them 
during  this  interview  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader. 

It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  Secretary  i'elated  at 
full  length  all  that  Steggs  had  confided  to  him. 

The  Chiel  of  Police  at  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  had  best  be  done,  and  his  plans  were  fully  approved 
of  by  the  Secretary,  who  gave  his  sanction  that  they 
should  be  carried  out  without  further  delay. 

This  terminated  the  conference. 

By  the  time  the  Secretary  reached  the  street  midnight 
had  pealed  forth  from  the  thousand-and-one  churches  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  Chief  of  the  Police  went  direct  to  Bow  Street,  and 
within  half  an  hour  of  his  arrival  there  two  of  the  most 
responsible  ofiBcers  of  the  force  left  it. 

They  made  their  way  through  the  silent  streets  in  the 
direction  of  Jonathan  Wild's  abode. 

At  length  they  reached  the  spot  upon  which  the  gloomy, 
ruinous  tenement  had  stood. 

We  have  already  stated  that  some  police  oflScers  had 
been  stationed  here  in  order  to  keep  off  all  intruders. 

These  two  officers  were  well  known  to  the  subordinates, 
and  they  listened  respectfully  to  what  was  said. 

The  next  moment,  the  two  police  officers  stood  within 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

At  that  lonely  hour  they  were  not  afraid  that  their 
movements  would  be  watched  by  any  prying  eye. 

One  of  them  produced  from  his  coat-pocket  something 
which  looked  almost  like  a  torch. 

This  he  lighted,  and  by  its  means  a  ruddy  light  was  cast 
upon  the  ruins. 

The  spectacle  was  one  of  desolation. 

These  two  officers,  however,  were  old  hands,  and  were 
accustomed  to  see  such  sights  as  lay  before  them. 

The  only  interest  they  felt  in  looking  about  them  arose 


from  the  fact  that  the  house  belonged  to  Jonathan 
Wild. 

In  a  skilful  and  methodical  manner,  they  first  set  about 
making  a  thorough  examination  of  the  debris  of  the  fire, 
which  lay  in  heaps  upon  the  ground. 

This  was  all  patiently  and  carefully  turned  over,  but 
without  resulting  in  any  particular  discovery  ;  for  so  gi-eat 
was  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that  those  things  which  in  a  gene- 
ral way  were  incombustible  had  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

While  searching  about  the  foundations  of  the  house, 
they  came  at  length  to  that  which  they  had  particularly 
come  to  find,  namely,  the  entrance  to  the  cellar,  which 
Wild,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  had  constructed  and  chris- 
tened "  Little  Newgate." 

"  Here  you  are  at  last !"  said  one  of  the  officers.  "  You 
may  depend  this  is  it." 

"Oh,  yes!"  returned  the  other,  "as  I  told  you  coming 
along,  I  had  heard  there  was  such  a  place,  but  I  never 
believed  it — I  always  treated  it  as  a  joke  in  fact." 

"  There  seems  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  it  now 
though.  You  go  first,  as  you  have  the  torch,  and  I  will 
follow." 

Those  steps  which  led  down  from  the  iron  grating  in 
the  passage  in  Wild's  house  to  the  corridor  from  which 
the  cells  opened  looked  anything  but  inviting,  but  the 
officer  descended  them  unflinchingly  with  his  comrade  by 
his  side,  rather  than  following  him. 

The  air  in  the  corridor  was  close  and  sickly,  but  the 
fresh,  cool  air  rushed  down  from  the  opening  they  had 
made  above,  and  momentarily  improved  its  quality. 

One  glance  was  quite  enough  to  convince  the  police 
officers  that  the  information  they  had  received  was  indeed 
correct. 

On  both  sides  of  the  corridor  strong  doors  were  visible, 
which,  from  their  strength  and  general  appearance,  evi- 
dently led  into  cells. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now,  mate  ?"  said  the  officer  who 
carried  the  torch.  "Shall  we  go  right  on  and  examine 
the  place  before  us,  or  look  into  the  cells  one  by 
one  ?" 

"  Let  us  begin  by  going  into  the  cells  first.  We  shall 
save  time  by  so  doing." 

"So  we  shall.  You  have  the  tools  for  opening  the 
doors.     Get  them  ready,  and  I  will  hold  the  light !" 

The  second  officer  produced  from  his  pockets  a  complete 
set  of  housebreaking  implements,  and,  selecting  thoso 
most  suitable  for  the  job,  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
roof  before  him. 

It  soon  yielded  before  his  efforts. 

With  feelings  of  greater  curiosity  than  they  had  ex- 
perienced for  many  years,  the  two  police  officers  pushed 
open  the  door.  Upon  entering,  they  found  a  place  pre- 
senting all  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a  cell,  except  that 
the  floor  of  it  was  much  below  the  level  of  the  passage. 

In  this  cell  they  found  nothing  of  importance,  though 
their  keen,  practised  eyes  easily  detected  ^that  the  cell  had 
been  very  recently  occupied. 

There  was  nothing  to  bo  gained  from  a  protracted  stay 
in  this  place,  and  so  they  quitted  it. 

Crossing  over,  they  went  to  the  door  of  the  cell  oppo- 
site to  the  one  they  had  just  searched. 

This,  too,  was  empty,  though,  like  the  other,  it  fur- 
nished traces  of  occupation. 

With  the  like  result,  the  other  cells  were  searched  in 
succession,  until  at  length  thejofficers  stood,  as  it  seemed,  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor. 

A  blank  wall  was  before  them,  in  which  there  were  no 
signs  of  a  door. 

So  far,  then,  their  discovery  went  no  further  than 
having  found  the  cells  themselves,  which  was,  at  any 
rate,  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  information  given 
them. 

They  had  also  been  told  that  there  was  a  secret  door  in 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  though  very  cleverly 
concealed. 

This  entirely  baffled  them  for  some  time ;  but,  having 
the  clue,  they  searched  closely,  and  were  finally  rewarded 
for  their  trouble. 

The  spring  was  discovered,  and,  being  pressed  upon, 
caused  the  door  to  fly  open. 

The  often-described  corridor  lay  beyond. 

The  officers  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  secret  door,  and 
stood  in  the  inner  passage,  with  a  strange  fluttering  feel- 
ing about  their  hearts,  as  though  they  knew  they  were  on 
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tlie  brink  of  making  some  discoveries  of  tremendous  im- 
port. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  might  they  expect  to  find  out  some 
of  Wild's  secrets. 

The  place  had  all  that  appearance. 

But  the  doors  of  several  cells  were  opened  wif.hout  any- 
thing being  found  within  them. 

At  last  they  passed  before  a  cell  door  which  has  often 
been  mentioned  to  the  reader. 

"With  some  difficulty  they  forced  it  open. 

All  within  was  silent,  though  the  air  had  a  strange, 
clammy,  disagreeable  flavour. 

The  officers  felt  their  hearts  heave,  but  tho  one  who 
carried  the  torch  held  it  high  above  his  head,  in  order 
that  its  rays  might  be  thoroughly  diffused. 

His  companion  kept  close  by  his  side. 

In  an  instant,  both  at  tho  same  time,  they  distinguished 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cell  something  which  gleamed 
with  a  horrible,  ghastly  whiteness. 

They  approached  hastily,  and  paused  suddenly. 

One  glance  was  enough  to  reveal  to  them  what  that 
ghastly  white  something  was. 

It  was  a  human  skeleton. 


OHAPTEE  OCCCXXXIV. 

THE  TWO  POLICE   OFFICERS    DISCOATER  THE    SKELETON  OF 
ABEL  DONMUL  IN  THE   CELLS  BENEATH   WILD'S  HOUSE. 

It  seems  stjange  that  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being 
should  be  such  a  universal  object  of  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence as  it  is. 

No  one  can  regard  it  without  a  shudder,  and  the  eyes 
are  averted  by  the  dreadful  sight  by  what  appears  to  be 
a  peculiar  land  of  instinct. 

Even  those  old  and  well-tried  police  officers,  who  had 
been  prepared  to  find  something  in  those  cells  of  a  most 
horrible  nature,  shrank  back  when  they  beheld  the  ghastly 
skeleton  at  their  feet. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  that  they 
did  so. 

Eccoveiing  from  this  natural  feeling,  they  once  more 
advanced,  until  they  were  quite  close  to  the  dreadful 
object. 

Then  stooping  down,  and  holding  the  torch  so  that  the 
principal  portion  of  its  light  fell  upon  it,  the  two  officers 
commenced  making  an  examination  of  the  skeleton. 

For  some  moments  both  looked  in  silence,  but  suddenly 
one  spoke. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  is  we  find  the  skeleton  in  such 
a  state  as  this.  Look !  Do  you  perceive  that  the  bones 
are  perfectly  polished — that  not  a  frag:ment  of  flesh  or  in- 
tegument adheres  to  any  one  of  them — and  that,  in  fact, 
all  that  remains  besides  the  bones  are  the  cartilages  by 
which  the  framework  is  held  together?  I  have  seen 
many  a  skeleton  in  my  time,  but  this  is  not  the  natural 
appearance  for  it  to  present." 

"  It  is  not.  I  fully  agree  with  you  there.  I  never  saw 
tho  bones  so  clean — they  look  as  though  they  had  been 
scraped  with  a  knife." 

"  They  are  as  well  polished  as  if  they  had  been ;  but 
they  have  not — they  have  been  scraped  by  the  rats  !" 

The  other  officer  shuddered. 

The  idea  was  a  horrible  one. 

The  one  who  had  spoken  had  expressed  himself  in  tones 
of  deliberate  conviction,  and  he  was  no  doubt  perfectly 
correct. 

He  continued : 

"  These  cells  swarm  with  rats  and  all  such  vermin,  and 
this  dead  body,  lying  hero  as  it  evidently  must  have  done, 
would  tempt  them  all  to  come  forth.  Then  they  would 
have  tho  horrible  banquet,  nor  would  they  cease  until 
they  had  picked  tho  bones  as  clean  as  you  see." 

■'It  is  Irightful  to  think  of  such  a  thing — horrible  in 
the  extreme !  "Who  was  the  unfortunate  person,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  That  I  hope  we  shall  discover,  as  well  as  whether  he 
received  his  death  by  violence.  Come  closer!  What  is 
that  glittering  ?" 

The  officer,  as  he  spoke,  pointed  to  one  of  the  fleshicss 
fiands. 

"  It  must  be  a  ring  !     Yes — that  is  it !" 

"  We  must  have  it,  then !" 

The  officer  shrank  from  touching  the  frightful  object ; 


but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  obtain  possession  of 
the  ring,  and  so,  overcoming  his  scruples,  he  drew  it  off. 

The  fii'st  thing  they  then  did  was  to  examine  it  at- 
tentively. 

It  was  a  large  plain  stone,  in  a  very  massive  goid 
setting. 

'Tjpon  it  was  engraved  a  crest,  or  somo  device  of  a 
similar  character. 

It  was  quite  uninjured. 

The  rats,  in  their  horrible  repast,  had  eaten  all  the  flesli 
on  the  fingers,  but  left  the  ring  untouched. 

"We  must  take  care  of  this,"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
after  the  ring  had  been  examined,  and  placing  the  article 
in  his  pocket  as  he  spoke.  "  It  will  probably  enable  us  to 
identify  the  body." 

"  "Very  likely.     I  do  not  know  the  crest  myself." 

"  Nor  I,  but  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  its  owner." 

"  Oh,  yes.     Is  there  anything  more  ?" 

"  I  think  not.  I  cannot  see  that  the  rats  have  spared 
anything  else — all  the  clothing  has  been  devoured." 

"It  has  disappeared  certainly,  and  the  onlj'  thing  that 
remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  find  out  whether  this  man  met 
with  a  violent  death  or  not." 

Holding  up  the  torch,  the  officers  now  approached  the 
body  more  closely. 

They  began  at  the  feet,  examining  all  the  bones  care- 
fully, so  as  to  learn  whether  they  had  been  injiu-ed  in  any 
way. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  at  aU  met  their  view  until  they 
reached  the  head,  or,  rather,  the  skull. 

To  their  horror,  they  found  that  it  had  been  beaten  or 
battered  by  some  heavy  instrument  until  its  appearance 
even  now  was  fearful  to  behold. 

"Good  heavens  I"  cried  one  of  the  officers.  "Did  you 
ever  see  anything  so  dreadful  ?" 

"Never — never!  The  skuU  is  completely  smashed! 
What  a  horrible  death  !" 

"  Truly  horrible.  I  wonder  who  the  unfortunate  man 
was  ?" 

"  That,  I  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  ere  long." 

It  will  be  found  out,  for  you  may  depend  a  very  great 
uproar  will  be  made  about  it." 

It  is  certain  we  can  do  no  good  by  remaining  here.  Let 
us  leave  things  just  as  they  are,  and  lock  up  the  cell ;  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  make  a  proper  report." 

This  was  done. 

The  officers  fastened  up  the  door  and  placed  three  seals 
upon  it,  and  then  continued  their  investigations. 

Although  the  officers  knew  not  to  what  imfortunate 
being  the  skeleton  belonged,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
have  surmised  that  it  was  no  other  than  Abel  Donmull. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  horrible  fate  which  had  over- 
taken that  bad,  bold  man — a  fate  at  which  all  must 
shudder,  and  even  some  compassion  must  be  felt  for  him 
on  account  of  his  shocking  end,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
tho  villauous  thief-taker,  he  would  have  placed  Edgworth 
Bess  in  possession  of  her  rights. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  even  that  tardy  atone- 
ment for  his  many  and  awful  crimes,  and  he  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  Jonathan  Wild's  murderous  bludgeon. 

1'his  was  the  instrument  which  had  crushed  the  skull 
in  the  manner  we  have  desci-ibed. 

After  death,  as  the  officers  had  correctly  surmised,  the 
rats,  enticed  by  the  odour,  had  made  their  way  from  New- 
gate Market  and  the  sewers  in  prodigious  numbers,  and 
then  the  banquet  had  commenced,  nor  had  the  ravenous 
creatures  ceased  until  everything  eatable  had  been  con- 
sumed. 

Such  was  the  end,  then,  of  Abel  Donmull,  the  usurper 
of  his  brother's  title  and  his  niece's  inheritance. 

The  ring  he  had  upon  his  finger  would,  of  course, 
serve  to  identify  t'he  body,  though  it  M'ould  be  hard  to 
prove  that  Jonathan  Wild  committed  the  atrocious  deed. 

The  officers  examined  all  the  cells,  but  they  found  no- 
thing else  of  any  importance, 

They  retraced  their  steps  still  looking  carefully  about 
them,  and  finally  ascended  the  steps  leading  into  the  open 
air. 

But  the  officers  had  not  discovered  that  which  they 
hoped  to  find. 

They  did  not  despair,  but  continued  their  seai-ch  among 
the  heaps  of  ruins. 

Many  strange  things  were  found,  an-d  at  last  the7 
stumbled  over  a  small  tin  box, 
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'1  here  was  something  peculiar  in  tlie  look  of  this  box. 

Owing  to  some  unnsnal  conjunction  of  circumstances,  it 
had  escaped  all  danger  from  the  fire. 

It  was  not  even  scorched. 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  preserved  to 
answer  some  particular  purpose. 

The  olHcei-s  seized  it  with  avidity. 

"At  last,"  said  one,  "we  seem  to  have  fourid  wnat  we 
have  been  looking  for!" 

"  Let  us  open  the  box  at  once,  and  see  wi;at  it  con- 
tains !" 

This  was  done  quickly,  by  means  of  the  housebreakers' 
tools  they  carried. 

No  sooner  was  the  lid  raised  than  ejaculations  of  satis- 
faction burst  from  the  lips  of  the  officers. 

The  tin  box  was  filled  with  gold  lace  of  a  very  superior 
quality. 

The  whole  quantity  contained  in  the  box,  for,  It  was 
l^ressed  down  very  tightly,  must  have  been  worth  a  large 
Bum  of  money. 

"  Gold  lace !"  ejaculated  the  officer  who  had  broken  open 
the  box,  "  the  very  thing !" 

"  Eight !  we  will  take  care  of  this.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
it  is  the  gold  lace  we  have  been  so  anxiously  on  the  look 
out  for !" 

"  Do  you  mean  the  lace  stolen  from  Mrs.  Stetham's,  on 
Holborn  Hill?" 

"  Of  com-se  I  do !" 

"  If  it  tm-ns  out  so,  Jonathan  Wild  will  find  himself  in 
rather  an  awkward  fix !" 

"  Very  !  The  property  was  stolen,  and  rewards  have  been 
offered  for  its  recovery,  but  all  in  vain,  and  after  all  the 
bother,  here  we  find  it  among  the  ruins  of  the  house  !" 

"  It  is  a  clear  enough  case !  We  will  take  this  box  with 
lis  and  depart  at  once  !  I  don't  think  it  will  answer  our 
purpose  to  remain  here  any  longer !" 

"  Nor  I !  The  other  men  will  still  keep  guard  and  pre- 
vent any  person  from  entering;  and  I  imagine  we  have  dis- 
covered quite  enough  to  enable  our  chief  to  proceed  in  the 
matter!" 

"  Oh,  ample — ample ;  and  what  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
think  that  Jonathan  Wild  has  reached  the  end  of  his  rope 
at  last!" 

"  I  hope  he  has  done  so,  but  don't  make  too  sure !  He 
is  a  wonderful  man,  and  possesses  remarkable  talent  in 
extricating  himself  from  any  difficulty.  We  maj^  think 
we  have  him  secure,  but  he  is  very  likely  to  slip  through 
our  fingers." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see !  Come  on,  mate  ;  we  will  make  our 
chief  acquainted  with  the  results  of  our  explorations  with- 
out further  delay." 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  Wild  little  expects  how  we  are 
engaged  to-night ;  if  he  had  the  faintest  suspicion  of  it  we 
should  have  had  some  manifestation  of  his  presence  long 
ere  now,  depend  upon  it !" 

"  You  are  unquestionably  right  there.  He  is  watching 
Jack  Sheppard,  and  so  has  afforded  us  an  excellent  chance 
of  searching  the  ruins  !" 

With  these  words,  the  ofiicers  passed  out  into  the  street. 

They  glanced  up  at  the  gloomy  prison  of  Newgate  as 
they  passed  by  it,  and  thought  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his 
victim. 

The  grey  light  of  early  dawn  was  in  the  sky,  and  people 
were  already  assembled  in  front  of  the  prison,  waiting  in 
patience  for  the  hour  to  arrive  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  execution. 

Taking  no  notice  of  these,  they  directed  their  steps 
towards  Bow  Street. 

Upon  arriving  here,  they  made  a  report  to  the  inspector 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  night. 

The  ring  which  had  been  taken  from  the  finger  of  the 
skeleton  and  the  box  of  gold  lace  were  placed  in  his  hands. 

The  inspector  was  of  opinion,  after  he  had  examined 
the  lace,  that  it  was  the  same  that  had  been  stolen  some 
tiuie  back  from  the  premises  of  Mrs.  Stetham,  on  Holborn 
Hill,  and  for  which  large  rewards  had  been  offered  with- 
out eliciting  any  information,  while  the  police  had  alto- 
gether failed  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the  perpetrators  ot 
the  daring  offence. 

And  here  was  the  stolen  property,  or  something  very 
much  like  it,  found  among  the  ruins  of  Wild's  house. 

The  case  looked  ominous,  and  the  inspector,  having  re- 
ceived every  detail  of  the  affair  from  his  subordinates,  set 
sff  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  police. 


That  functionary  was  not  up,  and  he  had  to  wait  some 
time  before  he  could  see  him. 

At  last,  however,  when  the  interview  did  take  placo 
he  was  much  astonished,  and,  in  company  with  the  inspec- 
tor, set  off  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 

Here  a  little  further  delay  took  place,  and  when  at  last 
the  Secretary  made  his  appearance,  some  hours  were  con- 
sumed in  consultation. 

They  could  not  at  first  decide  as  to  the  best  manner  they 
should  deal  with  Jonathan  Wild. 

From  the  disclosures  which  Steggs  had  made,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
the  thief-taker  had  come  into  possession  of  the  box  of 
gold  lace. 

It  had  been  stolen  by  some  persons  or  other,  and  then 
brought  to  Wild,  who  had  probably  paid  a  small  sum  for 
it,  and  was  waiting  until  the  rewards  had  reached  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  induce  him  to  assist  the  owners  to  recover 
the  property. 

This  was  the  usual  course,  and  doubtless  the  one  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  pending  the 
arrangement  for  its  return  the  gold  lace  had  been  kept  at 
hand  on  his  premises. 

It  would  not  do  to  be  too  precipitative  in  dealing  with 
such  a  man  as  Jonathan  Wild,  or  the  ends  of  justice  "would 
be  defeated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  the 
persons  by  whom  the  robbery  was  committed,  and,  in 
order  that  this  might  be  done,  instructions  were  given 
that  a  free  pardon  should  be  offered  to  them  on  condition 
that  they  gave  evidence  against  Wild,  with  regard  to  his 
share  in  the  transaction. 

All  this  would  have  to  be  done  with  great  secrecy,  for 
shouM  the  least  whisper  of  such  a  thing  reach  Jonathan 
Wild's  ears,  he  would  take  the  alarm  and  get  clear  off. 

The  Inspector  of  Police,  however,  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that,  if  a  free  pardon  was  offered,  he  should  bo  able 
to  produce  the  guilty  parties  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

In  the  event  of  his  being  successful  in  doing  this,  the 
persons  were  to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate,  in  order 
that  tbsir  depositions  might  be  taken  down,  and  a  warrant 
was  then  to  be  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  thief- 
taker. 

These  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  inspector 
and  the  Chief  of  the  Police  took  their  departure. 

The  former  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

In  less  than  two  houi's  after  he  had  sent  out  two  officers 
with  instructions  to  offer  a  free  pardon  to  those  persons 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  robbery  of  some  gold  lace 
from  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Stetham,  on  Holborn  Hill,  they 
returned,  bringing  with  them  a  man  and  a  woman. 

The  former  of  these  gave  his  name  as  Henry  Kelly— the 
latter  as  Margaret  Murphy. 

They  admitted  that  they  and  they  only  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery  of  the  gold  lace. 

According  to  instructions,  they  were  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  and  their  depositions  written  down. 

These  implicated  Jonathan  Wild  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  magistrate,  without  the  least  hesitation,  issued  a  war- 
rant empowering  his  instant  apprehension  and  lodgment 
in  one  of  his  Majesty's  gaols. 

Armed  with  this  warrant,  the  inspector  withdrew,  am] 
thought  over  the  best  plan  of  action  for  him. 

From  inquiry,  he  learned  that  Jonathan  Wild  had  left 
the  prison  of  Newgate  on  his  way  to  Tyburn. 

The  inspector  then  took  such  measures  as  he  imagined 
were  best  calculated  to  secure  his  apprehension. 

What  a  sm-prise  there  was  in  store  for  the  great  thief- 
taker. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  a  warrant  should  actually 
ba  in  existence  against  him  ? 

It  seems  improbable  to  a  degree. 

And  yet  it  was  so  ;  and  it  seemed  that,  after  putting  up 
with  voluntary  imprisonment,  he  was  now  destined  to 
have  to  submit  to  an  involuntary  one. 

But  wc  will  leave  events  to  take  their  com-se. 

We  will  only  say  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  now  is  most 
peculiar,  and  the  incidents  which  followed  this  singular 
conjunction  of  events  are  of  a  far  more  singular  and  ex- 
citing character  than  any  which  we  have  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  placing  before  our  reader. 

It  will  now  be  our  duty  to  return  to  the  prison  of  New- 
gate, and  relate  what  events  followed  those  which  we  last 
■  related  as  occurring  on  the  Sunday  night. 
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That  night  passed  over  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
particular  iuciJcnt. 

Jack  Sheppard  lay  all  the  time  upon  the  miserable  bed, 
while  Jonathan  Wild  still  sat  in  the  chair  at  the  table  half 
asleep,  and  little  thinking  in  what  way  his  eaeniies  were 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXV. 

MONDAY  MORNING  ARRIVES,  AND  EVERY  PREPARATION  IS 
MADE  FOR  JACK  SHEPPARD's  EXECUTION. 

It  is  Monday  morning,  and  let  us,  before  we  go  any 
further,  take  a  look  around  us,  and  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  all  those  persons  whose  fortunes  have  made  up 
this  most  eveutful  history. 

Let  us  see  how  they  were  one  and  all  engaged  at  this 
particular  period  of  time. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  Blueskin. 

He  is  in  the  public-house  in  Smithfield  Market,  into 
which  he  had  ventured  in  quest  of  infonnation. 

He  is  on  the  point  of  learning  from  the  landlord  of  that 
public-house  the  particulars  of  some  scheme  by  which  Jack 
Sheppard  may  be  benefitted. 

Next  comes  the  poor,  persecuted  Edgworth  Bess,  with 
her  new-found  and  faithful  friend  Ned  Cantle. 

They  are  away  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

They  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  a  little  cottage  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  here  they  were  on  Monday 
morning,  wholly  ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
London. 

Their  anticipations  of  the  worst  never  came  up  to  the 
dreadful  reality. 

Then  thei'e  is  Steggs,  who,  having  laid  a  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  his  hated  foe,  is  in  comfortable  enough 
quarters  in  the  residence  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

George  Wild,  too,  the  bad  son  of  a  bad  father  ? 

He  still  lay  in  that  portion  of  the  prison  appropriated  to 
the  Governor's  own  use,  and  suffering  horribly  from  the 
various  hurts  he  had  received,  and  not  very  well  able  to 
help  himself. 

Mr.  Noakes,  the  Governor,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  he  had  risen  from  his  bed,  for  Mon- 
day was  to  be  a  happy  day  for  him,  and  he  felt  that  ho 
could  not  have  too  much  of  it. 

We  come  at  last  to  Jack  Sheppard. 

To  have  described  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  other 
characters  we  have  mentioned  would  have  been  easy. 

To  describe  Jack  Sheppard's  we  feel  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

We  could  not  even  give  the  barest  and  most  meagre 
outline  of  the  thoughts  that  thronged  through  his 
throbbing  and  fevered  brain. 

As  minute  after  minute  passed  away,  the  conviction 
pressed  still  more  strongly  upon  his  mind  that  it  was  the 
last  night  he  should  ever  pass  on  earth. 

On  the  morrow  he  should  take  his  last  look  of  the  sun, 
and  the  earth,  and  all  existence. 

On  the  morrow  he  should  bid  farewell  to  life. 

He  had  seen  Edgworth  Bess  for  the  last  time. 

Never  again  would  he  experience  the  pleasure  of  gazing 
into  her  lovely  countenance. 

She  had  gone — where  he  knew  not;  but  he  should  see 
lier  no  more. 

Mournful  words ! 

His  heart  seemed  as  though  it  would  break,  for,  upon 
further  thought,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  adopt  Jona- 
than's account  of  the  affair. 

Blueskin  and  Ned  Cantle  had  deserted  him. 

Whj'  he  knew  not,  but  they  had  deserted  him ;  and  where 
they  had  gone  or  where  they  were  at  that  moment  he  had 
not  the  remotest  idea. 

They  were  in  safety,  no  doubt;  but  he  was  a  prisoner — 
a  prisoner  condemned  to  death,  and  waiting  for  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  led  out  to  execution. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  miserable  pallet  he  watched  the 
Jim  streaks  of  day  creep  into  the  cell. 

Never  again  was  he  to  behold  the  same  phenoiuenon, 
and  he  watched  the  gradual  illumination  of  his  cell  with 
•in  interest  that  surprised  himself. 

The  consciousness  was  upon  him  that  he  was  wati-hiug 
it  for  the  last  time. 

What  hope  had  he  of  escape  ? 

None — none  1 


No  power  on  earth  could  save  him. 

He  was  doomed  to  die,  and  the  time  fixed  for  his  igno- 
minious death  was  close  at  hand. 

He  tossed  and  rolled  upon  his  wretched  bed,  and  would 
have  given  way  to  his  emotions  much  more  than  he  did, 
had  not  the  baleful,  hideous  eyes  of  Jonathan  Wild,  tho 
thief-taker,  been  fixed  upon  him. 

What  a  satisfaction  it  would  hare  been  to  Jack  if  he 
could  have  known  what  the  police  ofiicera  were  engaged 
upon  at  that  moment ! 

He  would  have  gone  to  death  almost  without  a  pang, 
had  he  possessed  the  knowledge  that  Jonathan  Wild,  his 
hated  enemy,  would  speedily  follow  him  to  the  same 
scaffold. 

But  though  he  uttered  his  predictions  with  an  air  of 
conviction  that  was  not  without  producing  its  due  effect 
upon  Jonathan  Wild,  yet  he  had  no  foundation  for  them. 

He  did  not  think  he  should  live  to  see  the  villain  exe- 
cuted, though  he  could  not  help  believing  that  the  time 
would  come  when  he  would  receive  the  reward  which  his 
demoniac  villanies  so  truly  merited. 

His  heart  would  have  leaped  with  joy  if  he  had  known 
that  a  wan-ant  was  about  to  be  issued  for  Wild's  appre- 
hension— that  retribution  would  overtake  him  so  soon. 

We  have  said  that  Jack  had  fully  rendered  himself  up 
to  despiij. 

All  hope  had  departed  from  his  breast. 

He  neither  thought  he  might  have  a  chance  of  making 
his  escape,  nor  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  rescue 
him  while  being  led  to  the  scaffold. 

No,  he  believed  that  he  should  perish;  and  that,  too, 
before  he  was^many  hours  older. 

Brighter  and  brighter  grew  the  cell. 

One  by  one  the  various  objects  were  brought  into  view, 
and,  finally,  fully  revealed. 

As  for  Jonathan  Wild,  he  woke  up  in  unusually  high 
spirits. 

This  proceeded  as  much  from  the  fact  that  the  day 
appointed  for  Jack's  execution  had  at  length  arrived,  as 
that  the  termination  of  his  voluntary  imprisonment, 
which  had  begun  to  grow  terribly  tiresome,  had  come  at 
last. 

At  a  very  early  hour  that  morning  the  inmates  of 
Newgate  were  astir. 

The  Governor  was  the  first  to  rise,  and  he  had  quickly 
roused  up  all  the  rest. 

The  hatred  which  he  felt  for  Jack  Sheppard  was  his 
strongest  feeling. 

It  is  not  to  be  so  much  wondered  at,  because  by  break- 
ing out  of  the  prison  in  the  manner  he  had.  Jack  had 
brought  him  into  great  trouble  aud  difficulty,  and  more 
than  once  he  had  been  threatened  with  the  deprival  of  his 
snug  little  office. 

Hence  his  dislike  to  Jack  had  a  reasonable  enough 
foundation. 

The  only  thing  was,  he  pushed  it  to  rather  an  extreme 
limit. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  Jack  Sheppard  heard  the 
fastening  outside  his  cell  door  removed. 

He  raised  himself  on  one  arm,  curious  to  see  who  it  was 
about  to  pay  him  such  an  early  visit. 

To  his  surprise,  he  saw  Mr.  Noakes  and  two  turnkeys. 

The  latter  carried  in  some  water,  and  Jack  was  bidden 
to  perform  his  ablutions,  and  otherwise  render  himself  i-e- 
spectable. 

To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Wild  loudly  called  for 
water,  and  then  he  began  to  wash  himself  in  truly  a  furious 
manner. 

After  wo'-ifing  industriously  for  about  half  an  houi",  he 
succeeded  in  making  himself,  as  he  considered,  look  quite 
charming  and  fascinating. 

He  had  removed  the  coating  of  dirt  which  had  caked 
itself  over  his  hands  and  face,  and  he  had  adjusted  his 
wig  and  neckelo*h. 

Jack  washea  and  dressed  himself  with  scrupulous  care. 

What  a  strange  feeling  it  was  that  held  possession  of 
him! 

All  the  time  he  kept  repeating,  mentally : 

"  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  do  this — I  am  about  to 
die !" 

When  he  had  finished,  the  ordinary  entered,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  rebuffs  which  Jack  gave  him,  commenced  to 
read  some  prayers  with  great  unction. 

Having  gone  through  this  part  of  his  professional  duty, 
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he  exhorted  Jack  to  confess,  but  he  expended  his  rhetoric 
in  vain. 

Jack  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  he  said. 

At  last  he  withdrew,  after  having  first  informed  Jack 
that  nothing  could  save  him  from  everlasting  torments. 

Jack  was  heartily  glad  when  he  had  taken  his  departure, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 

Breakfast  was  next  brought  in. 

It  was  a  tempting,  substantial  meal,  but  Jack  felt  no  ap- 
petite. 

Still,  in  order  to  spare  himself  the  taunts  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes,  Jack  forced  the  food  down  his 
throat  and  pretended  to  enjoy  it. 

As  for  the  thief-taker,  he  ate  voraciously. 

Never  had  he  felt  in  such  good  humour  with  himself  and 
an  the  world. 

Never  had  he  felt  so  secure  and  triumphant. 
Xo.  91. — Blueskix. 


And  yet  at  that  moment  he  stood  as  it  were  upon  a 
mine  which  threatened  every  moment  to  explode. 

Oil,  what  a  relief  it  was  to  Jack  when  breakfast  was 
over,  and  yet  he  had  no  desire  for  time  to  fly,  since  each 
instant  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  frightful 
doom. 

After  breakfast  he  was  allowed  a  little  peace,  but  not 
much,  for  Jonathan  Wild  still  kept  in  the  cell. 

He  had  made  a  resolution  to  do  so,  and  he  kept  it  to  the 
letter. 

Jack  felt  that  he  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  his 
deadly  enemy  while  thus  distorted  with  triumph,  and 
retain  at  the  same  time  bis  own  calmness,  so  he 
studiously  kept  his  eyes  turned  in  another  direc- 
tion. 

Two  more  hours  passed,  and  then  the  cell  door  was 
again  thrown  open. 


BUfESKIX:    A  ROMANCE. 


Jonathan  Wild  immediately  rose  to  his  feet  and  perpe- 
trated a  scries  of  profound  bows. 

Jack,  wondering  wlio  it  could  be,  looked  np  and  saw 
that  two  sheriffs,  dressed  off  in  their  ridiculous  attire,  had 
just  entered. 

The  Governor  was  behind,  the  very  picture  5f  de- 
ference and  sex'vility. 

Behind  him  were  the  turnkeys. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen!"  said  Wild,  failing 
horribly  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself  agreeable.  "  Good 
morning,  gentlemen !  I  am  really  pleased  to  meet  you 
upon  tiie  present  occasion!  I  don't  like  to  speak  of 
myself,  gentlemen,  but  yoii  see  the  plan  I  have  adopted, 
though  contrary  to  all  regulations,  has  fully  answered  its 
purpose." 

"  It  has,  Mr.  Wild — it  has !"  replied  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
pufHng  violently,  for  the  least  exercise  distressed  him  ; 
"  and  I  beg  to'  thank  you  for  having  taken  so  much 
trouble." 

"  It  was  a  pleasure,  ray  dear  Mr.  Sheriff — a  real  plea- 
sure!"  answered  Wild,  hypocritically.  "Anything  I  can 
do  that  is  of  benefit  to  the  public  at  large  is  a  source  of 
great  x^leasure  to  me." 

"Tour  conduct  for  years  past  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove 
that !"  puffed  the  sheriff.  "  Is  it  not,  Brother  Potter  ?"  ho 
added,  turning  to  his  colleague. 

"  In  thnt,  as  in  everything  else,  I  perfectly  agree  with 
you,  my  dear  sir !"  said  the  under-sheriff,  who  was  one  of 
those  men  who  never  venture  to  have  an  opinion  of  their 
own  about  anything. 

The  other  sheriff  stroked  the  sides  of  his  waistcoat,  pro- 
bably to  assist  the  digestion  of  the  heavy  meal  he  had  just 
taken,  and  then  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Wild,  your  conduct  in  this  matter  is  beyond  all 
praise.  You  have  done  ivhat  Newgate  itself  could  not  do 
— you  have  kept  this  rascal  in  safe  custody.  I  will  take 
care  that  this  great  and  important  service  does  not  go  un- 
rewarded. I  shall  mention  it  at  the  first  fitting  oppor- 
tunity." 

To  have  seen  how  Wild  grinned  and  bowed  while  the 
sheriff  thus  spoke  was  really  something  worth  looking  at, 
only  his  sj^cophancy  was  disgusting. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  he  said,  pretending  to  be  quite  over- 
come, "  however  can  I  thank  you  for  what  you  have  just 
said?  I  cannot — I  really  cannot!  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
speak  after  you !  What  I  have  done  was  merely  in  order 
that  the  public  at  large  might  be  benefited,  and  the  words 
you  have  just  spoken  arc  a  far  greater  reward  than  I  ever 
looked  for !" 

The  fat,  pompous  sheriff  was  amazingly  flattered  by  this 
speech,  and  he  smiled  upon  Wild  in  the  most  affable  man- 
ner conceivable,  as  he  added : 

"I  will  take  care,  Mr.  Wild,  that  you  receive  a  more 
substantial  reward  for  your  services  than  mere  words  I" 

"Oh,  sir,  you  ar6  too  good!" 

"  Not  at  aU — not  at  ail !  You  are  a  very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Wild!" 

"  And  you  are  Jin  egregious  ass !"  said  Jack  Sheppard, 
addressing  the  sheriff. 

Jack  was  so  disgusted  with  the  scene  which  was  going 
forward  that  he  coitld  not  restrain  himself,  though,  of 
course,  had  he  been  wise  he  would  have  held  his  tongue. 

An  ominous  silence  followed  his  words,  which  were 
enunciated  with  great  fervency. 

"You  are  an  egregious  ass!"  ho  repeated  ;  "  or  you  would 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  duped  in  such  a  barefaced  manner 
by  that  unpai-alleled  villain. 

Jonathan  held  up  his  hands  in  affected  dismay. 

The  sheriff  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and  puffed  out 
his  cheeks  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seemed  in  im- 
minent danger  of  bursting. 

Speech  was  denied  him,  but  he  glared  fearfully  at  Jack, 
who  returned  tho  gaze  with  a  pitying  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

Tho  reader  can  imagine  how  disgusted  ho  would  be  with 
Jonathan's  behavioiir. 

Wild  saw  that  the  sheriff  could  not  spealc,  but  believing 
that  he  could  both  hear  and  understand,  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  tho  situation  if  he  could. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  he  said,  in  the  same  fawning  tones 
that  he  had  previously  employed,  "had  I  given  you  my 
opinion  of  this  unhappy  young  man,  I  could  not  have  con- 
veyed to  you  such  an  idea  of  the  enormousnes.s  of  his  de- 
pravity as  ho  has  done  himself  in  a  few  words!     The  man 


who  could  call  a  respectable  sheriff'  of  the  worshipful  Oity 
of  London  an  egregious  ass  would  be  guilty  of  any  act,  no 
matter  how  atrocious !" 

The  sheriff,  thus  appealed  to,  took  a  long  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  his  eyes  some 
furious  dabs  with  it. 

"Alas — alas !"  he  cried.  "Not  from  my  own  feelings, 
but  fi-om  tho  contemplation  of  so  much  wickedness  in  one 
so  young,  I  weep !     I  weep,  and  cannot  help  it !" 

"And  I !"  said  the  under-sheriff,  with  a  hypocritical 
snuffle,  true  to  his  purpose  of  taking  his  cue  from  his 
colleague. 

"Such  tears,"  said  Wild,  "do  honour  to  you  both  as 
men,  and  to  the  whole  City  of  London." 

The  thief-taker  gave  a  circular  sweep  with  his  arm  as 
he  spoke,  to  show  how  comprehensive  he  meant  to  be,  and 
to  give  increased  effect  to  his  words. 

The  Ordinai-y  of  Newgate,  who  had  just  entered  with 
an  open  book  in  his  hand,  and  crumbs  sticking  round  his 
mouth — he  had  stopped  longer  than  the  rest  at  break- 
fast, he  was  such  an  inordinate  glutton — now  joined  iu  the 
strain.  • 

Ho  always  took  good  care  to  be  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  sheriffs,  did  this  ordinary,  and  he  let  slip 
no  opportunity  of  fawning  upon  and  flattering  them. 

In  a  puritanical  tone  of  voice,    he  said : 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Sheriff,  tho  state  of  this  young  man  makes 
my  heart  bleed !  I  pray  for  him  unceasingly,  but  I  fear 
that,  ho^vever  good  the  prayers  may  be  which  are  offered 
vip  for  so  hardened  a  miscreant,  they  must  fail  to  produce 
any  effect !  Still,  I  pray  for  him,  Mr.  Sheriff — I  pray  for, 
him !" 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Jack,  "you  are  a  liar  as  well  as  a 
humbug !  You  told  me,  when  you  left  me  a  little  while 
ago,  that  I  should  go  to  torment,  and  that  you  would  tiy 
your  best  to  send  me  there  !" 

"Unhappy  j'oung  man!"  said  the  ordinary.  "Why 
not  learn  to  speak  the  truth  ? — at  least  attempt  it  now  you 
are  so  near  death !" 

"I  do  speak  the  truth,  and  you  know  it !"  returned  Jack, 
resolutely. 

_  "A  hardened  sinner !"  replied  the  ordinary — "a  hardened 
sinner  !  Rarely  has  it  been  my  lot  to  contemplate  such 
wickedness !" 

"  It  is  fortunate  for  the  credit  of  humanity  that  there 
are  not  many  such  examples !"  said  the  sheriff,  puffing 
more  violentlj''  than  ever. 

"  Ah,  'gentlemen  !"  said  Wild,  "  I  could  relate  to  you 
tho  particulars  of  such  deeds  that  that  young  man  has 
committed,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  that  would  fairly 
chill  your  blood  and  tie  your  flesh  up  in  knots — indeed  I 
could !" 

"  I  don't  doubt  you,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  and 
there  is  some  consolation  in  knowing  that  if  ever  anybody 
deserved  to  hang  upon  Tyburn  Tree,  he  does." 

"  There  is  consolation  iu  that,"  replied  the  ordinaiy ; 
"  he  fully  deserves  tho  worst '  fate  that  could  be  awarded 
to  him." 

"It  is  enough  to  make  anyone  shudder  1"  said  the 
sheriff. 

"  Quite  I"  said  his  companion,  agitating  his  fat  till  it 
trembled  like  jelly, — "  quite  enough  !" 

"  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr. 
Noakes,  with  great  delerenco — "  I  really  hope  you  will 
excuse  me !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  . 

"  Why,  time  is  going  on,  you  know.  In  fact,  it  is  quite 
time  wo  made  om*  preparations  and  got  ready  to  start." 

"We  shall  be  late,  I  fear,"  said  the  sheriff,  taking  a 
watch  about  the  size  of  a  turnip  from  his  pocket. 

"  No,  no !"  said  the  governor ;  "  we  shall  be  in  time, 
for  eveiy  possible  arrangement  has  already  been  made." 

"  Proceed,  then,  Mr.  Governor,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  and 
let  us  get  this  unpleasant  business  over  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible'" 


CHAPTER  CCCCXXXVL 

IN    Wincn    JACK    SIIEPPAUD    STARTS  ON   HIS  JOURNEY  TO 
TYBURN    TREE. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
conversation  in  progress,  that  ho  refused  to  listen  to  any 
more  of  it. 
Tho  turnkeys,  however,  after  Mr.  Noakes  had  spoken, 
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came  towards  him  and  aroused  him  from  his  abstraction. 

"  Now  then  !"  they  said,  "  Just  follow  us,  will  you  ?" 

The  little  party  which  had  thronged  the  strong  chamber 
in  which  Jack  was  confined  now  formed  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  procession. 

The  two  sheriffs  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  the  Governor  followed. 

Jonathan  Wild  sidled  up  to  Jack,  and  the  turnkeys  sur- 
rounded them  both. 

In  this  manner  they  all  left  the  cell,  and  travei-sed  the 
gloomy  passages  of  the  prison,  until  at  length  they 
emerged  into  what  is  still  called  the  press-yard  of  New- 
gate. 

It  derived  its  name  from  a  barbarous  and  inhuman 
punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon  those  prisoners  who 
refused  to  plead  to  their  indictment. 

If,  when  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  asked  them  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  they  refused  to  answer 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  they  were  carried  away  from 
the  dock  to  the  press-yard. 

Ilere  they  were  laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  with  their 
ai-ins  and  legs  firmly  secured  in  an  extended  position  by 
means  of  strong  cords. 

Heavy  weights,  either  of  iron  or  stone,  were  placed 
upon  their  bodies,  and  the  weight  gradually  increased 
until  either  death  put  an  end  to  their  frightful  sufferings, 
or  until  the  culprits  consented  to  plead  to  their  indict- 
ment, .i 

In  the  event  of  the  latter,  the  weights  were  one  by  one 
removed,  and  the  prisoners  taken  back  to  the  court. 

This  practice  was  continued  up  to  the  year  1722 — two 
years  before  the  events  which  we  are  now  describing. 

The  yard  was  now  used  as  a  place  where  prisoners  were 
whipped,  and  where  they  were  pinioned  previously  to 
being  placed  in  the  cart,  though  sometimes  the  pinioning 
process  was  performed  in  the  cells. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Jack  Sheppard  should  be 
pinioned  in  the  press-yard,  and  accordingly  ho  was  led 
thither,  attended  by  a  numerous  escort. 

Upon  arriving,  however,  he  found  that  preparations  had 
been  ma-de  for  him. 

In  addition  to  the  tui-nkeys,  a  number  of  soldiers  were 
present. 

They  were  fuUy  armed,  and  had  received  instructions 
to  act  the  moment  when  they  perceived  there  was  a  neces- 
sity for  them  to  do  so. 

Jack  Sheppard  inhaled  the  not  very  fresh  air  in  the 
press-yard  of  the  prison  with  sensations  of  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

At  each  breath  he  seemed  to  imbibe  a  quantity  of  life. 

He  began  to  feel  more  himself,  and  the  change  which 
came  over  him  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  was  noticed  by 
aU  present. 

His  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  cheeks  flushed  as  though  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  some  strong  excitement. 

Jonathan  Wild  looked  vigilantly  about  him  in  order 
to  perceive,  if  possible,  what  it  was  that  had  produced  so 
remarkable  an  effect  upon  Jack. 

But  there  was  nothing. 

At  this  moment  the  throng  of  persons  divided,  and  Jack, 
hearing  the  commotion,  instinctively  turned  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound. 

But  it  was  only  to  avert  them  instantly,  as  though  they 
had  been  blasted  by  some  horrible  eight. 

Jonathan  Wild  noticed  that  Jack  shuddered,  and  ho 
grinned  with  delight. 

The  rich  treat  that  there  was  in  store  for  him  was  just 
beginning  to  make  itself  manifest. 

No  doubt  the  reader  can  guess  why  it  was  that  Jack 
tm-ned  his  eyes  away  so  suddenly,  and  afterwards  shud- 
dered. 

He  had  caught  sight  of  the  hangman. 

The  throng  had  divided  in  order  to  allow  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  approaching  the  prisoner. 

All  shrank  back  quickly,  so  as  to  avoid  the  least  con- 
tact with  this  man. 

The  executioner  noticed  it  with  a  malicious  grin,  but 
otherwise  took  no  notice  of  an  occurrence  which  could  not 
but  have  been  patent  to  him. 
Suddenly  Jack  started. 

TVio  hangman,  with  his  lounging  step,  had  reached  his 
siile,  and  touched  him  on  the  shouldei'. 

In  a  chuckling  voice,  which  was  most  horrible  to  listen 
to,  he  said : 


"  Come,  come — attend  to  me,  please,  and  let  us  get  this 
bit  of  business  over  as  soon  as  possible  !" 

Jack  shuddered  again. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  proximity  of  the  hangman, 
he  felt  much  better  than  ho  had  done  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  the  fresh  air  which  produced  this  effect  upon 
him. 

Once  more  did  hope  revive  in  his  breast. 

Once  mojf^  did  the  word  "  escape  "  suggest  itself  to  Lis 
mind.  -i 

The  strange  lethargic  feeling  which  had  weighed  upon 
his  spirits  during  his  imprisonment  to  a  great  extent  de- 
parted, and  he  looked  about  him  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  seize  upon  something  which  would  be  of  service 
to  him. 

Perhaps  after  all,  he  told  himself,  he  should  be  able  to 
escape,  if  he  was  only  careful  and  cautious. 

He  did  not  feel  now  that  strange  sensation  which  ho 
had  for  so  long  experienced,  that  he  was  near  death. 

Instead  of  it,  he  seemed  to  feel  a  conviction  that  he 
should  once  more  trixunph  over  his  enemies. 

It  is  hard  to  say  from  whence  he  derived  this  convic- 
tion. 

There  seemed  little  room  for  hope  while  he  stood  in  tho 
press-yard,  surrounded  by  his  foes,  and  with  the  execu- 
tioner touching  him  on  the  shouldei*. 

Just  when  ho  felt  the  hateful  touch,  Jack  had  caught 
sight  of  a  small  penknife  in  Jonathan  Wild's  pocket. 

Of  what  particular  service  it  would  be  to  him  he  knew 
not ;  yet  he  felt  that  it  might  be  useful,  and  an  irresistible 
longing  came  over  him  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Jonathan's  pocket  was  gaping  open,  and  this  was  how 
it  happened  that  Jack  caught  sight  of  the  knife. 

Quick  as  thought,  and  without  being  perceived  by  any- 
one. Jack  picked  Wild's  pocket  of  this  knife,  and  shpped 
it  into  his  own. 

With  great  cleverness  he  diverted  the  attention  of  his 
enemies. 

"When  the  hangman  made  the  demand  we  have  men- 
tioned, Jack  thrust  his  hands'  resolutely  into  his  trousers 
pockets,  and  refused  to  remove  them  in  order  that  he 
might  bo  pinioned. 

He  would  not  have  done  this  had  it  not  been  for  tho 
knife  he  had  so  cleverly  obtained  possession  of. 

While  he  held  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  then,  ho  con- 
trived to  open  one  blade  of  the  knife. 

Should  he  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  it,  it  would 
thus  come  more  readily  to  his  hand. 

"Come,  Mr.  Sheppard,"  said  tho  hangman,  "don't  be 
so  fooHsh !  You  will  do  yourself  no  good  by  resisting. 
Come — let  me  do  my  business  without  any  fuss !" 

Jack  knew  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  resistance 
just  then,  so  he  sullenly  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets, 
and  suffered  the  hangman  to  bind  his  arms  behind  his 
back. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over.  Jack  thought  he  would 
be  led  straight  to  the  coiulyard,  where  he  knew  the  cart 
would  be  waiting  ■which  was  to  take  him  to  Tybiu'u. 

But  he  was  disappointed  in  this  expectation. 

At  a  sign  from  Mr.  Noakes,  a  turnkey  stepped  forward. 

"One  moment!"  he  said.  "  We  have  a  little  ceremony 
to  go  through,  though  it's  more  a  matter  of  form  than 
aught  else." 

The  little  ceremony  to  which  the  turnkey  alluded  con- 
sisted of  thoroughly  searching  the  condemned  man's 
pocketss,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  he  had  no  weapon 
concealed  about  him. 

This  turnkey  never  expected  to  find  anything  in  Jack's 
pocket,  though  ho  supposed,  for  fonn's  sake,  he  must  not 
omit  the  accustomed  duty. 

Unconsciously,  then,  he  thrust  his  hands  into  Jack's 
pockets,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  concealed 
in  them. 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  Jack's  trousers  pocket,  and 
then  he  uttered  a  yell. 

"Murder!"  he  cried;  and  when  ho  withdrew  his 
hand,  which  he  did  more  swiftly  than  he  put  it  in,  it 
was  found  to  be  dripping  with  blood. 

The  shout  which  was  raised  after  this  may  be  ima- 
gined. 

Half  a  dozen  turnkeys  at  once  sprang  forward;  and 
while  some  held  the  prisoner,  others  di-ew  the  knife  from 
bis  pocket. 

As  soon  as  it  was  held  up,  Jonathan  Wild  cried: 


"  What — that  is  my  knife !  How  on  earth  did  he  get 
hold  of  it  ?  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  after  I  came  into  the 
yard  here !" 

The  knife  was  handed  back  to  Wild ;  biit  how  Jack  had 
become  possessed  of  it  was  an  inscrutable  mystery. 

Of  course,  Jack's  pockets  were  searched  even  more  care- 
fully than  before ;  but  nothing  else  was  found. 

The  incident  furnished  plenty  of  food  for  conversation. 

Jack  could  not  help  being  disappointed,  and  he  feigned 
being  even  more  so  than  he  was,  in  order  tJfei-eby  to 
throw  his  enemies  off  their  guard  as  much  as  possible,  by 
inducing  in  them  the  belief  that  the  knife  was  all-essen- 
tial to  some  daring  plan  of  escape  which  he  had  formed. 

As  soon  as  the  turnkey  talked  about  searching  his 
pockets.  Jack  knew  that  discovery  was  inevitable,  and  he 
was  immensely  delighted  when  the  officious  officer  cut  his 
hand  so  severely. 

Probably,  as  his  arms  were  bound  behind  him,  Jack 
would  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  use  of 
this  knife,  so  its  loss  was  not  a  matter  of  such  serious 
moment  after  all.  ^ 

In  a  few  minutes  all  was  calm  again. 

The  fat  sheriff,  with  another  tremendous  exertion  of 
strength,  pulled  out  his  enormous  watch,  declaring,  as  he 
did  so,  that  they  would  be  monstrous  late  if  they  did  not 
make  a  move  at  once. 

This  was  enough. 

Mr.  Noakes  and  Jonathan  Wild  at  once  bestirred  them- 
eelves,  and  the  procession  took  its  way  to  the  court- 
yard. 

Here  the  horse  and  cart  by  which  the  prisoner  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  Newgate  were  waiting. 

Here,  too,  a  large  number  of  police  officers  and  soldiers 
■were  assemljled. 

The  preparations  for  the  execution  of  Jack  Sheppard 
had  been  made  upon  rather  an  extensive  scale. 

This  was  not  only  because  he  had  shown  himself  to  be 
such  a  daring  offender,  but  in  consequence  of  the  rescue 
of  Blueskin,  even  when  at  the  fatal  spot,  which  had  taken 
place  such  a  short  time  before. ,, 

The  authorities  had  made  up  their  mind  that  no  attempt 
to  rescue  Jack  Sheppard,  no  matter  how  well  organised, 
should  be  successful. 

Every  precaution  that  they  could  think  of  had  been 
taken. 

Eound  the  gallows  itself  a  body  of  soldiers  had  been 
placed,  who  surrounded  it  with  a  triple  line. 

This  was  to  keep  off  intruders,  and  to  prevent  anyone 
from  cutting  the  gallows  down  again. 

Then  the  cart  in  which  Jack  Sheppard  was  to  sit  would 
be  closely  guarded,  not  only  by  police  officers,  but  by 
soldiers  too,  so  that  the  mob  should  be  quite  powerless. 

Although  the  rain  fell  quite  fast  enough  to  make  stand- 
ing out  in  the  open  air  uncomfortable,  yet  the  people  had 
assembled  in  such  quantities  as  had  never  before  been 
known. 

They  stood  patiently  enough,  quite  heedless  of  the 
falling  rain,  and  intent  only  upon  catching  sight  of  the 
young  man  who  was  about  to  be  led  forth  to  die. 

Round  the  prison  they  were  packed  so  closely  that  not 
another  person  could  have  found  room  to  stand,  and  from 
there  they  extended  in  a  dense  mass  to  the  Half-way 
House,  in  High  Street,  St.  Giles's. 

The  assemblage  was  marvellous,  and  no  one  could  re- 
collect seeing  such  a  large  number  of  people  collected 
before. 

But,  then,  Jack  Sheppard  had  achieved  a  notoriety  that 
was  truly  universal. 

Jack  was  scarcely  surprised  when  ho  saw  so  many 
oflicers  and  soldiers  assembled  in  the  courtyard,  for  he 
had  imagined  that  every  pains  would  be  taken  to  keep 
him  secm'e. 

He  had  prepared  himself,  as  he  thought,  for  the  scene 
which  he  had  to  go  through,  but  nevertheless,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  rudely-made  black  coffin  that  was 
placed  across  the  cart,  he  felt  his  flesh  creep  and  his 
cheeks  blanch. 

He  was  alive,  and  there  he  was  looking  upon  the  coffin 
which  was  to  receive  his  remains. 

By  a  gi-eat  and  sudden  effort  he  shook  off  the  imcora- 
fortablo  feeling  which  this  reflection  produced. 

In  spite  of  all,  hope  stUl  lived  in  his  breast — he  still 
believed  he  should  have  some  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
escaping  his  dreadful  doom. 


He  fancied  that  he  had  done  Blueskin  a  great  wrong 
by  entertaining  for  a  moment  the  thought  that  he  had 
abandoned  him. 

Ere  long  he  felt  sure  he  should  see  some  manifestation 
of  his  presence. 

The  soldiers  and  police  officers  divided,  in  order  to 
enable  Jack  and  the  hangman  to  reach  the  cart. 

Some  steps  were  placed  in  a  convenient  position,  and 
Jack  was  assisted  to  ascend  them. 

The  ordinary  followed  him. 

He  was,  as  usual,  attired  in  full  canonicals,  and  he  held 
a  large  prayer-book  open  in  his  hand. 

He  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Jack. 

The  executioner  next  climbed  up  in  the  front  of  the 
cart. 

He  seated  himself  upon  the  coffin,  and  took  the  reins 
and  the  whip  in  his  hands. 

So  far,  then,  all  was  ready ;  and  in  another  moment  the 
gates  leading  out  into  the  Old  Bailey  would  have  been 
flung  open,  when  suddenly  the  discordant  voice  of  Jona- 
than Wild  made  itself  heard  above  all  other  sounds. 

"  A  horse !"  he  cried.  "  A  horse !  I  must  have  a  horse ! 
I  had  forgotten  that.  The  procession  must  not  start  with- 
out me.  For  many  a  day  1  have  sworn  to  follow  him  to 
the  gallows,  and  I  will  keep  my  word !  I  shall  be  cheated 
if  I  do  not  see  him  swing !" 

There  was  no  horse  for  Jonathan  Wild. 

He  had  been  quite  overlooked. 

Wild  was  furious ;  but,  finding  he  could  not  ti^^lileve  his 
object  by  violence,  he  calmed  himself,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  carriage  in  which  the  sheriffs  had  already  seated 
themselves,  for  in  those  days  they  had  to  accompany  the 
criminals  to  Tyburn. 

"Mr.  Sheriff!"  he  said,  "you  admitted,  a  little  while 
ago,  that — thanks  to  my  exertions — Jack  Sheppard  had 
been  retained  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  after  thrice  breaking 
out  of  it !" 

The  High-sheriff  puffed  out  his  cheeks  «».s  though  about 
to  say  something;  but,  before  he  cor.i  speak,  Wild 
added : 

"  You  are  now  in  greater  danger  of  losing  him  than 
ever  you  were." 

"  Dear  me !  how  is  that,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Simply  thus :  no  accommodation  has  been  set  aside  to 
enable  me  to  accompany  the  procession  to  Tyburn,  and 
unless  I  go  the  ends  of  justice  will  probably  be  defeated  at 
the  last  moment,  as  they  were  upon  a  recent  occasion  !" 

"  Oh,  you  must  go,  Mr.  Wild !"  said  the  sheriff — "  of 
course,  you  must  go  !" 

"  But  how  ?     I  have  been  entirely  forgotten !" 

"  Get  into  the  carriage  along  with  me." 

"  Thanks,  sir — ^many  thanks !  I  am  sorry,  but  I  must 
decline  the  honoui- !  It  is  necessaiy  that  I  should  be  on 
horseback  by  the  side  of  the  cart,  and  in  readiness  to  act  at 
a  moment's  notice !" 

"  Very  well,  have  a  horse,  then  !" 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  one,  my  dear  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  shall  have  one,  never  fear !  It  won't  do  to 
run  the  risk  of  having  all  our  trouble  for  nothing.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Wild,  for  exhibiting  so  much 
laudable  interest  in  the  affair." 

"  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good  alone." 

"I  know  it,  Mr.  Wild — I  know  it!  There  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  you  to  remind  mo  of  it !" 

"  But  a  horse,  my  dear  Mr.  Sheriff  ?" 

The  sheriff  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  of  the  coach, 
and  beckoned  to  Mr.  Noakes. 

The  Governor  hurried  towards  him. 

"  Have  you  no  naore  horses?"  he  said. 

"  Not  one  !"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  won't  be  safe  for  the  proces- 
sion to  go  on  without  Mr.  Wild !" 

"  What  do  you  suggest,  sir  ?"  asked  the  Governor. 

"I  can't  suggest ;  you  must  find  Mr.  Wild  a  horse  from 
somewhere !" 

"  It's  impossible !" 

"  Stop !"  said  Wild.  "  I  know  how  it  can  be  managed, 
if  Mr.  Sheriff  has  no  objection !" 

"  How — how  ?" 

"  I  wiU,  with  your  permission,  get  into  the  cart.  I  can 
sit  on  one  side  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  ordinary  on  the 
other !" 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  sheriff;  "if  such  a 
course  is  suited  to  you,  I  have  no  objections  whatever." 
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"  Thanks — thanks !  It  will  suit  me  admirably  !  I  ■will 
run  and  take  my  place,  and  the  procession  can  start  at 
once !" 

"  Do  not  be  any  longer  than  you  can  help.  We  shall  be 
Tory  late  as  it  is !" 

"  Depend  upon  me !"  said  the  thief-taker,  who  hastened 
off  to  the  cart. 

Of  course,  everyone  was  surprised  when  they  saw  Jona- 
than "Wild  climb  up  in  a  clumsy  manner  into  the  cart. 

None  could  be  more  astonished  than  Jack  was  himself. 

He  could  not  imagine  what  motive  Wild  could  have  for 
such  an  extraordinary  proceeding. 

But  when  Wild  came  and  sat  down  by  the  side  of  him 
he  comprehended  in  a  moment  that  his  purpose  was  to 
prevent,  if  he  could,  all  possible  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  make  his  escape. 

Still,  he  wondered  at  the  thief-taker's  adopting  such  an 
unpleasant  means  of  achieving  the  end  he  had  in  view,  for 
a  ride  in  the  condemned  cart  could  not  but  be  disagreeable 
even  to  him. 

But  there  he  was. 

Jack  had  not  much  time  for  reflection. 

The  busy  scene  that  was  going  on  around  him  attracted 
the  whole  of  his  attention. 

It  was  strange,  but  even  although  he  was  being  led 
forth,  he  could  not  help  interesting  himself  in  what  was 
going  forward. 

He  felt  it  a  relief,  too,  to  look  about  him,  since  while 
doing  so  he  was  able  to  avoid  the  sinister  and  triumphant 
gaze  which  his  persecutor  fixed  upon  him. 


CHAPTEB  CCCCXXXVII. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  KKCEn^ES  A  igOMMXnaCATION  FROM  HIS 
FRIENDS,  AND  MAKES  A  BESPERATE  ATTESIPT  TO 
ESCAPE. 

At  a  given  signal,  the  huge  folding  doors"  which  led  from 
the  courtyard  into  the  Old  Bailey  were  thrown  slowly 
open. 

A  continuous  sullen  roar  from  the  street  signified  that 
the  opening  of  the  door  had  been  noticed. 

Everybody  now  was  on  the  look-out  to  catch  sight  of 
the  prisoner. 

From  mouth  to  mouth  the  intelligence  was  communi- 
cated that  the  procession  was  about  to  start. 

Outside  those  huge  folding  doors  a  troop  of  soldiers  had 
been  stationed  in  order  to  keep  oS  the  mob. 

They  found  their  task  a  diflScult  one,  but  they  performed 
it. 

At  a  walking  pace  the  procession  emerged. 

First  came  the  police  officers  to  clear  the  way. 

Then  followed  the  soldiers. 

Then  more  police,  and  then  the  cart. 

It  was  upon  this  last  object  that  the  attention  of  the 
people  was  centred. 

Such  shouting,  swearing,  and  fighting"  as  there  was  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  occupants  was  surely  never  heard 
before. 

But  when  they  caught  sight  of  Jonathan  Wild  a  most 
unmistakable  howl  of  execration  followed. 

The  thief-taker  scowled  fearfully  when  he  heard  it,  and 
ground  his  teeth. 

The  ordinary  began  to  read  the  prayers,  but  his  voice 
was  quite  inaudible  among  the  general  din. 

Never  before  had  such  an  assemblage  of  roughs  been 
seen. 

The  dregs  of  the  population  were  indeed  there. 

Jack  naturally  shrank  a  little  when  he  saw  so  many 
faces  turned  towards  him,  and  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

Not  only  were  the  streets  crowded  to  excess,  but  every 
building  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  spot  was  liter- 
ally thronged. 

Every  house-top,  every  window,  was  furnished  with  its 
crowd  of  eager  gazers. 

At  the  latter,  many  fashionably-dressed  ladies  were 
seated, with  spy-glasses,  with  which  they  watched  even  the 
expression  upon  the  victim's  face. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  Jack  allowed  the  people 
to  be  conscious  that  their  eager  gazing  distressed  him. 

Directly  afterwards  he  sat  there,  cool,  calm,  and  com- 
posed, mth.his  eyes  wandering  busily  over  the  huge  crowd, 
ieeldng  for  some  familiar  friendly  face. 

But  all  were  strange 


Still  Jack's  mind  was  busy  with  the  thoughts  of  escape. 

That  idea  was  prominently  before  his  mind,  and  lie  kept 
perpetually  on  the  watch,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  avail  him- 
self in  an  instant  of  any  chance  that  offered  itself. 

When  the  opportunity  came  he  determined  not  to  ba 
taken  unawares. 

At  a  very  slow  walk  indeed  the  cart  went  up  the  Old 
Bailey  towards  Snow  Hill. 

The  rear  of  the  procession  consisted  of  soldiers,  police 
officers,  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  and  the  can-iages  con- 
taining the  sheriffs. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Jack  Sheppard  had  the  popular 
sympathy  on  his  side. 

No  offensive  demonstrations  were  made  towards  him, 
as  there  were  towards  many  prisoners  when  in  the  fatal 
cart. 

But  at  Jonathan  Wild  and  the  hangman  the  bitterest 
taunts  were  levelled,  and  occasionally  missiles  thrown. 

As  for  the  thief -taker,  he  felt  he  was  in  a  position  to 
despise  the  public  wrath,  so,  folding  his  arms,  he  contented 
himself  with  every  now  and  then  uttering  an  angry  snarl 
whenever  any  more  than  usually  unpleasant  ciy  saluted 
his  ear,  or  when  he  was  struck  by  any  unsavoury  missile. 

Down  Snow  Hill  the  procession  went  a  little  faster,  but 
still  it  was  only  at  a  walk. 

In  crossing  Fleet  Ditch — which  lay  in  the  valley  where 
Fan'ingdon  Street  now  is — a  further  delay  took  place. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  came  the  steep  ascent  of 
Holborn  HUl,  which,  in  those  days,  was  by  far  more  pre- 
cipitous than  it  is  now. 

Up  this  they  toiled  more  slowly  than  ever,  for  not  only 
was  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  ascend  the  hill,  but 
the  people  here  seemed  to  be  more  densely  packed. 

Close  to  the  steps  leading  up  into  the  graveyard  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  they  came  to  a  dead  stop. 

There  was  generally  a  halt  about  this  spot,  and  it  was 
frequently  a  custom  for  the  friends  of  prisoners  to  bo 
here  and  bid  them  a  last  farewell. 

Jack  knew  this,  and  so  he  cast  a  despairing  glance 
around,  for  he  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that  ho  should  seo 
anyone  there  who  would  bid  farewell  to  him. 

A  keen  glance  at  the  faces  of  those  who  were  assembled 
near  the  steps  assured  him  that  there  was  no  one  there  he 
knew. 

To  his  surprise,  however,  a  young  and  good-looking 
girl  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd — or  rather  the 
crowd  gave  way  and  allowed  her  a  passage,  for  she  kept 
saying : 

"  Stand  aside,  good  people — stand  aside !  Let  me  bid 
him  a  last  good-bye  !" 

Without  exception,  the  people  made  way  for  her,  and 
in  another  moment  she  stood  beside  the  cart. 

But  Jack  was  astonished  that  the  girl  should  desire  to 
say  farewell  to  him,  for,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  her 
features,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  in  his  life  before. 

In  her  hand  this  girl  carried  a  bouquet  of  very  pretty 
flowers,  and  round  the  stems  a  piece  of  white  paper  had 
been  tied. 

As  soon  as  she  was  at  the  side  of  the  cart,  she  said,  in 
tones  of  great  sweetness : 

"  Good-bye,  Jack — good-bye !  Say  good-bye  to  me,  and 
take  these  flowers — take  them  in  remembrance  of  me,  and 
carry  them  to  the  last !     Take  them — take  them  !" 

Now,  Jack  Sheppard  was  never  very  dull  of  compre- 
hension, and  on  the  pi-esent  occasion  danger  seemed  to 
have  stiarpened  his  perceptions. 

This  young  girl,  who  spoke  in  such  a  pleading  tone  of 
voice,  and  who  proffered  the  flowers  with  so  engaging  an 
air,  was,  he  felt  certain,  an  utter  stranger  to  him. 

It  was  not  from  affection  that  she  offered  him  the 
flowers,  nor  because  she  wished  him  to  remember  her. 

Jack  concluded  at  once  that  the  nosegay  contained  a 
message  of  some  description  or  other  from  his  friends. 

His  arms  were  secured  by  his  elbows  being  bound  be- 
hind his  back,  which  allowed  him  the  partial  use  of  his 
hands,  so  he  held  out  his  right  hand,  and  the  gii-1  gave 
him  the  bouquet,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  clasp  his 
fingers  round  it. 

Jack  murmured  some  words  of  farewell  and  thanks, 
and  then  the  cart  was  set  in  motion  again. 

The  young  girl  then  became  lost  in  the  vast  living 
mass. 

The  whole  incident  had  occurred  with  so  much  rapidity, 
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and  occupied  so  littlo  time,  that  Jack  could  hardly  believe 
it  was  all  real. 

Yet  there  was  the  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

There  was  a  mystery  conneeted  with  them,  ho  felt  cer- 
tain, and  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  out  what  that  mj's- 
tei-v  was,  without,  at  the  same  time,  acquainting  Jonathan 
Wild  with  it. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ? 

How  was  ho  to  elude  the  lynx-like  gaae  which  the 
thief-taker  incessantly  kept  upon  hhn  ? 

If  there  was  anything  to  be  seen,  Jonathan  would 
catch  sight  of  it  at  the  same  moment  as  himself. 

This  was  a  dilemma,  and  it  might  produce  serious  oc- 
currences. 

It  might  be  important  to  the  schemes  which  his  friends 
had  formed  that  he  should  immediately  acquaint  himself 
■\vith  the  message  which  had  been  sent. 

But  he  could  see  no  means  of  doing  so. 

He  lifted  the  nosegay  as  close  to  his  faco  as  he  could, 
nnd  pretended  to  smell  it. 

He  fancied  there  might  be  something  hidden  among  the 
flowers,  but,  although  hia  gaze  was  keen,  ho  could- see 
nothing. 

He  let  the  nosegay  fall  into  his  lap  again,  and  took  hold 
of  it — listlessly,  it  appeared — with  both  hands. 

His  object  was  to  feel  whether  the  bunch  of  flowers 
contained  anything. 

In  doing  this,  he,  of  course,  removed  his  fingers  from 
the  stems,  i-ound  which  the  young  girl  had  been  so  care- 
ful to  clasp  them. 

This  circumstance  had  not  escaped  Jack's  observation. 

He  thought  that  very  likely  the  mystery  might  lie  here, 
and  therefore,  although  he  pretended  to  be  so  indifferent, 
yet  he  was  extremely  cautious. 

Directly  he  moved  his  right  hand,  he  saw  that  there 
was  ^vriting  on  the  paper  which  was  tied  round  the  stems 
of  the  flowers. 

The  very  moment  he  perceived  this — befoift  he  had  time 
to  see  what  the  writing  was — he  closed  his  hand  over  it, 
and  raised  the  nosegay  once  more  to  his  face. 

Wild  had  perceived  nothing  extraordinary  in  all 
this. 

Ho  had  seen  a  nosegay  given  to  the  condemned  man 
many  a  time — ^it  was,  in  fact,  quite  a  itsual  thing,  so  he 
thought  nothing  of  Jack  receiving  one. 

In  a  cooler  moment  he  might  perhaps  tave  had  his 
EusiDicions  aroused,  but  the  prospect  of  his  long-looked- 
for  but  now  rapidly-approaching  triumph  blinded  him  to 
little  things  which  at  another  time  would  have  attracted 
his  attention. 

Slowly  the  procession  continued  on  its  way  to  Tyburn, 
but  it  went  too  fast  for  Jack,  who  was  impatient  to  the 
last  degree  to  Imow  what  the  writing  consisted  of. 

But  he  seemed  as  far  off  being  able  to  ascertain  as  ever, 
for  Wild  kept  the  keenest  look-out  upon  him,  and  did  not 
allow  the  least  movement  to  pass  unperceived. 

Jack  felt  tolerably  certain  that  if  Jonathan  Wild  read 
what  was  written,  the  plans  which  his  friends  had  formed 
would  be  in  imminent  danger  of  being  defeated. 

Holboru  Hill  was  ascended — UolbornBars  were  passed — 
Lincoln's  Inn  was  close  at  hand — and  yet  up  to  now  Jack 
had  not  been  able  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  writing,  so 
frightened  waa  he  that  it  would  be  seen  by  Jonathan 
wild. 

Probably  he  would  have  gone  all  the  way  to  Tyburn  in 
the  same  state  of  ignorance,  had  not  chance  favoured  him 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

From  the  time  of  their  starting,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, Jonathan  Wild  had  been  saluted  by  the  mob  with 
the  most  dreadful  hisses  and  yells. 

The  thief-taker  bore  them  all  with  stoical  indifference. 

It  was  only  Avhen  ho  was  struck  by  some  missile  that 
he  permitted  his  exasperation  to  bo  visible. 

Comparatively  speaking,  very  few  articles  were 
thrown. 

Sometimes  a  perfect  hurricane  of  miscellaneous  articles 
would  fly  about  the  criminal's  head — that  is,  if  he  happened 
to  bo  uujjopular,  or  if  his  •'■■'lues  had  been  of  so  atrocious 
a  character  as  to  call  for  the  general  indignation. 

On  such  occasions,  bricks,  stones,  and  everything  that 
could  be  thrown,  were  hurled  at  the  offender's  head. 

Sometimes  the  criminal,  by  the  time  he  reached  Tybui'n 
would  be  almost  stoned  to  death. 

But  Jack  Sheppard  was  a  public  favourite,  and  it  was 


owing  to  his  presence  in  the  cart  that  Jonathan  escaped  so 
hghtly. 

The  people  were  afraid  of  hitting  the  wrong  person. 

To  this,  and  this  alone,  did  Jonathan  VVUd  ov/o  his 
safety. 

But  just  when  they  were  opposite  Great  Tiu-ustile — 
which,  as  all  London  readers  will  know  very  well,  leads  out 
of  Holborn  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — an  incident  occurred 
which  enabled  Jack  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
words  which  were  written  on  the  piece  of  paper. 

Just  opposite  Great  Turnstile  a  man  was  stand- 
ing who  had  a  deep  and  undying  grudge  against  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  thief -taker  had  caused  him  to 
stand  several  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  to  lose  both  his 
ears. 

This  man  had  an  idea  that  Wild  would  form  a  part  of 
the  procession,  and  accordingly  had  provided  himself  with 
a  missile  which  he  intended  to  hurl  at  him  with  full  force. 
It  was  a  mean  kind  of  revenge,  of  course,  but  the  man 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  indulge  in  this  bit  of  ven- 
geance without  Jonathan  knowing  from  whose  hands  the 
missile  had  come. 

The  nice  little  article  with  which  he  had  provided  him- 
self was  a  dead  dog,  which  he  had  taken  that  morning 
out  of  the  river  Thames. 

The  dog  had  been  many  days  in  the  water,  and  was  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decomposition — indeed,  it  was  a 
wonder  how  it  held  together  at  all. 

This  man  had  privately  informed  those  who  stood  near 
him  that  he  intended  to  favour  Jonathan  Wild  with  a 
taste  of  it,  and  as  they  highly  approved  of  the  notion, 
they  did  all  they  could  to  give  the  man  a  fair  opportunity 
of  throwing  the  dead  dog  at  the  thief-taker. 

All  bid  him  take  good  alto,  but  the  man  had  no  fear  on 
that  score — his  whole  soul  was  in  what  he  was  about 
to  do. 

When  ho  saw  that  the  thief-taker  was  sitting  in  the 
cart  with  his  face  turned  towards  him,  his  task  became  all 
the  easier. 

When  Wild  was  just  opposite  to  him,  and  only  a  few 
feet  off,  this  man  raised  the  dead  dog,  and  thi'ew  it  with 
all  his  strength. 

His  aim  was  marvellously  accurate. 

Crash  it  came,  full  in  Wild's  face,  strildng  him  with 
such  force  that  the  dogs  quashed  like  a  rotten  egg, 

A  perfect  yell  of  delight  came  from  the  bystanders 
when  they  saw  how  well  the  man  had  carried  out  his  in- 
tention. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  the  blow  did  not  throw  Wild  over 
the  side  of  the  cart,  but,  by  a  miracle  almost,  he  preserved 
his  balance. 

This  was  the  opportunity  which  Jack  seized  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  writing. 

While  everybody's  attention  was  directed  to  Wild,  and 
while  that  individual  was  busily  occupied  in  looldng  after 
himself.  Jack  moved  his  hand,  and  read  as  follows  : 

'■'■Escape  if  you  can!  I/' you  can  put  trust  in  love  and 
hope, .'" 

That  was  all. 

But  those  few  simple  words  made  an  immense  differ- 
ence to  Jack  Sheppard. 

He  was  convinced  his  friends  had  not  abandoned  him, 
f br  he  had  recognised  the  handwriting  at  a  glance. 

It  was  Blueskin's. 

How  the  words  had  imprinted  themselves  in  his  mind ! 

"Escape  if  you  can  !" 

That  was  the  first  thing  that  he  was  to  do. 

He  must  help  himself. 

This  pleased  Jack  better  than  having  to  tfusfc  to  some- 
body else. 

The  epistle  was  laconic,  but  there  could  bo  no  doubt 
about  what  was  meant. 

"  Escape  if  you  can !" 

Jack  resolved  to  try. 

He  looked  about  him. 

Everywhere  people  by  thousands  and  thousands. 

That  cart  in  the  midst  of  the  immense  concourse  of 
people  looked  like  some  tiny  bark  out  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  heads  of  the  people  undulated  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 

How  was  he  to  escape  ? 

Alas  !  it  seemed  impossible. 

By  this  time  Wild  had  cleared  himself  of  the  putrid 
mass  by  which  he  had  been  covered,  and  he  occupied  him- 
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Bill   with    uttering  the    most  diabolical  cui'ses  that  can 
possibly  be  iniagined. 

Jonatbau  Wild  excelled  most  people  at  that  sort  of 
thing. 

It  was  truly  awful  to  hear  him. 

Although  he  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  cleared  himself, 
yet  he  was  in  a  dreadful  condition. 

Jack  turned  his  eyes  away  fi-om  him. 

There  was  certainly  no  escape  in  that  quarter. 

The  cart  still  moved  slowly  on,  and  now  they  were 
nearly  opposite  Little  Turnstile,  .ilso  leading,  though  in  a 
circuitous  manner,  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

This  place  is  now  tolerably  well  known,  for  Weston's 
Music  Hall  stands  here. 

The  passage  leading  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  is  a  vei-y 
nan-ow  one,  and  is  only  used  for  foot  passengers,  though  at 
the  present  moment  some  improvements  are  going  on  in 
the  locality. 

It  is,  however,  a  narrow  passage,  down  which  a  horse 
could  not  possibly  make  his  way,  except  at  a  walk,  for  it 
is  tortuous  as  well  as  narrow. 

Jack  Sheppard  knew  London  well — very  few  better. 

Another  moment  would  bring  him  opposite  Little 
Turnstile. 

If  he  could  only  get  down  this  passage,  the  officers  and 
police,  who  were  mounted,  would  not  be  able  to  follow 
him,  and  there  was  just  a  chance  that,  aided  by  the  crowd, 
he  might  make  his  escape. 

It  was  a  desperate  scheme,  but  he  immediately  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  it,  for  his  position  was  so  desperate  that 
be  could  not  possibly  make  it  any  worse. 

If  he  did  not  succeed  he  should  still  bo  able  to  fall  back 
upon  the  aid  which  Blueskin  would  be  able  to  afford  him. 

By  the  time  he  had  made  this  reflection  the  cart  arrived 
opposite  to  Little  Turnstile. 

The  critical  moment  had  arrived. 

Uttering  a  loud  sci-eam,  which  had  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely paralysing  everyone — Jonathan  Wild  included — 
Jack  Sheppard  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  cart. 

Then,  before  any  idea  could  be  formed  of  his  intention, 
or  before  anyone  could  recover  from  the  state  of  confusion 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown,  Jack  Sheppard  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  am  innocent,  friends  all !  Help !  oh,  help  me  to 
escape !" 


CHAPTER   CCCCXXXVIII. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  IS  RECAPTURED  IN  LITTLE  TURNSTILE, 
AND  REi'-USES  TO  PARTAKE  OF  THE  BOWL  OF  PUNCH  AT 
THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE  IN  HIGH   STREET,    ST.   GILES'S. 

Almost  before  the  words  had  left  his  lips,  and  before 
Jonathan  Wild  could  stretch  out  his  hand  to  prevent  him. 
Jack  Sheppard  flung  himself  headlong  fronj  the  cart  into 
the  road. 

The  uproar  that  ensued  baffles  all  description. 

Jack  had  calculated  his  distance  well,  and  when  he 
sprang  from  the  cart  he  managed  to  fall  between  the 
wheels  and  the  horses  of  those  officers  who  were  riding 
by  the  side  of  it. 

He  reached  the  ground  awkwardly,  for  he  [could  not 
make  use  of  his  hands  to  save  himself. 

He  was  bruised  and  half  stunned,  but  nevertheless  the 
recollection  that  his  life  and  liberty  depended  upon  his 
exertions  during  the  next  few  moments  rose  paramount 
above  everjihing. 

How  he  did  it  he  never  could  tell,  for  he  was  not  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses,  b\it  ho  managed  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  to  roll  under  the  horses  and  reach  the 
crowd. 

Those  who  stood  foremost  saw  him. 

They  had  witnessed  his  sudden  act,  and  comprehended 
all. 

A  dozen  hands  were  stretched  out  towards  him,  and  in 
the  space  of  about  a  second  ho  was  raised  to  his  feet. 

A  lane  was  opened  for  him  by  the  people  dividing  right 
and  left. 

Jack  saw  the  way  lay  open  before  him,  and  he  dashed 
forward  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  hare. 

But  as  he  fled  he  heard  above  the  thousand  and  one 
voices  that  reached  his  eai;g  from  every  side  the  yelling, 
screaming  tones  of  Jonathan  Wild's  voice. 

"  Ten  thousand  cui-ses !"  he  beard  him  say — "  fly,  all 


of  you !     After  hita,  or  he  will  escape !     Shoot  him  !     Kill 
him !     Smash  him!     But  do  not  let  him  escape!" 

Uttering  theso  words,   Jonathan  Wild  junjped  out  of 
the  cart  in  quito  as  furious  a  manner  as  Jack  had  done. 
But  he  alighted  on  his  feet. 

By  this  time  it  became  generally  known  that  something 
extraordinary  had  occurred. 

The  pi'ocession  came  to  a  complete  standstill. 
The  officers  hastily  dismounted,  and  attempted  to  reach 
the  passage. 

But  the  living  lane  through  which  Jack  had  passed  had 
closed  up,    and  the   mass   of    people   placed   themselves 
before  the  police  officers  and  obstructed  their  further  i^ro- 
gress. 
Jonathan  Wild  behaved  like  a  madman. 
Addressing  the  soldiers,  ho  said : 

"  Cut  a  path  through  them !  Hew  a  path  and  let  us  go 
by.     He  must  not  escape  !" 

The  soldiers  hesitated  for  about  a  moment,  and  then 
obeyed  Wild's  ordei-s. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  people  should  give  way 
before  the  horses  and  flashing  blades  of  the  soldiers. 

However  well  disposed  they  might  be  towards  Jack 
Sheppard,  their  feelings  did  not  carry  them  so  far  as  to 
make  them  wilhng  to  be  slain  in  his  defence. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  way  before  the  soldiers,  who 
reached  the   entrance   to    the    narrow  passage   without 
having  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood. 
And  now  let  us  return  to  Jack  Sheppard. 
When  he  reached  the  narrow  passage,  he  made  sure  he 
was  safe,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  run  for  hia 
life. 
But  he  found  himself  mistaken. 

Away  he  ran  down  the  passage,  making  better  use  of 
his  legs  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  before  ;  but  ere 
he  had  gone  half  a  dozen  yards,  a  man,  who  was  coming 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  his  own, 
ran  with  full  force  against  him. 

They  met  at  a  corner,  so  that  the  one  could  not  see  tho 
other  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision.  _ , 

The  passage  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  only  just 
room  for  two  to  pass. 

This  chance  meeting  was  a  most  disastrous  thing  for 
Jack. 

Such  was  the  force  with  which  they  struck  each  other 
that  both  bounded  back  several  paces. 

Jack  being  deprived  of  the  full  use  of  his  hands  and 
arms,  could  not  preserve  his  balance,  or  save  himself  while 
falling. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  fell  backwards  and  struck 
his  head  with  terrific  force  against  the  door-step  of  a 
house. 

He  became  instantly  insensible. 

The  man  who  had  unwittingly  caused  this  disaster  had 
fared  little  better. 

He  lay  on  his  back  looking  up  to  the  sky  with  his  intel- 
lects in  a  veiy  confused  condition  indeed. 
Jack's  insensibility  only  lasted  a  moment. 
Perfectly  bewildered,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  had 
happened.  Jack  struggled  to  his  feet  again. 
But  he  was  too  late. 
The  chance  was  lost. 

A  trifling  extraordinary  accident  had  decided  his  fate. 
The  man  who  was  running  had  come  out  of  a  house  in 
Gate  Street,  and,  hearing  that  the  procession  was  passing 
by,  had  run  off  at  full  speed  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  notorious  Jack  Sheppard  while  on 
his  way  to  execution. 

Then  occun-ed  the  accident  we  have  described. 
By  the  time  Jack  rose  staggering  to  his  feet  and  unable 
to  see  distinctly  about  him,  the  soldiers  had  cleared  a  path 
to  the  mouth  of  the  passage,  down  whii^h  those  olhccrs 
who  were  on  foot  could  now  pass  without  hindrance. 
Headed  by  Jonathan  Wild,  they  dashed  down  it. 
The  next  instant  they  caught  sight  of  Jack  Sheppard. 
To  seize  hun    and  hold  him  in  a  grasp  of  iron   took 
Wild  but  a  moment. 

He  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  officers. 
At  this  unhoped-for  success  Jonathan   Wild's  joy  was 
unbounded. 
In  triumph  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  cart. 
Ho  would  not  release  the  hold  he  had  taken  of  Jack,  but 
dragged  him  along  with  him. 
The  police  officers  brought  up  the  rear. 
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The  soldiers  were  on  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage 
and  when  they  saw  Wild  make  his  appearance  with  his 
capture,  they  formed  into  a  double  rank,  thus  enabling  them 
to  reach  the  cart  again  without  being  in  any  way  molested 
by  the  mob. 

Jack  was  too  badly  hurt  to  be  capable  of  making  any 
resistance. 

The  blow  upon  his  head  was  a  very  severe  one,  and  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  effects  of  it  now  even  more  than  he  did 
at  first. 

In  what  may  be  called  an  unconscious  state  he  was 
dragged  along  by  Jonathan  Wild. 

By  the  aid  of  many  hands  he  was  lifted  into  the  cart 
again  and  placed  in  his  former  seat. 

Jonathan  clambered  up  and  sat  down  beside  him  as 
before. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  three  minutes  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  Jack  sprang  out  of  the  cart  to  the  time 
when  he  was  brought  back  and  placed  in  it,  we  should 
exceed  the  mark. 

AU  that  we  just  related  certainly  occurred  in  the  in- 
credibly short  space  of  about  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and 
many  never  knew  what  had  occurred. 

Even  the  sheriffs  in  the  rear  did  not  know  but  what  the 
stoppage  was  one  of  an  ordinary  character,  for  they  had 
been  delayed  quite  as  long  several  times  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  journey. 

Not  imtil  afterwards  did  they  learn  the  astounding  in- 
telligence that  Jack  Sheppard  had  actually  jumped  out  of 
the  cart  and  succeeded  in  running  more  than  half-way 
down  Little  Turnstile. 

No  sooner  was  he  quite  sure  that  Jack  Sheppard  was 
really  safe  in  the  cart  again,  than  Jonathan  Wild,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders  for  the  procession  to 
continue  on  its  way  again. 

But  he  kept  a  sharper  look-out  than  ever. 

He  blamed  himself  for  being  so  much  off  his  guard 
before  as  to  allow  Jack  to  cany  out  such  an  intention,  for 
the  thief-taker  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  convic- 
tion that,  but  for  the  chance  accident  which  had  occurred, 
Jack  would  probably  have  got  clear  off ,  and  lie  would 
have  been  defeated  at  the  moment  when  he  believed  suc- 
cess to  be  most  certain. 

Upon  taking  his  seat,  almost  the  first  thing  which  Wild 
noticed  was  the  bunch  of  flowers  which  had  bsen  given  to 
Jack. 

It  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart  where  Jack  had  di-opped 
it. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  the  thief-taker  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  everything  with  a  suspicious  eye, 
and  now  he  stooped  and  picked  up  the  nosegay,  at  the 
same  time  blaming  himself  for  the  want  of  caution  he  had 
previously  displayed. 

Of  coui-se,  when  he  picked  up  the  boiiquet,  the  first 
thing  he  noticed  was  the  writing  on  the  paper. 

Jonathan  Wild  read  the  words  with  a  savage  scowl. 

"  '  Escape  if  you  can !' "  he  muttered.  "  He  soon  acted 
upon  the  hint.  He  is  a  brave  fellow !  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  he  should  come  to  such  an  end.  But  it  is  his 
own  fault.  His  fate  was  of  his  own  choosing.  He  has 
no  one  but  himself  to  blame.  But  if  I  had  had  such  a 
spirit  to  act  with  me  and  assist  me  in  my  plans,  instead 
of  being  against  me,  and  continually  thwarting  my  dearest 
schemes,  how  much  should  I  not  by  this  time  have  accora- 
pUshed!  Bah!  Let  me  not  think  of  it !  I  must  take 
things  as  they  are !  He  '  i.s  chosen  his  own  coin-so,  and 
he  must  pay  the  penalty  d'^e  to  his  folly.  Still,  he  is  a 
brave  fellow — a  brave  fellow !  I  wish  he  had  been  with 
me,  and  then  he  would  never  hav«  come  to  this!" 

Thus  the  reader  will  see  that  Jack's  greatest  enemy 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  his  boldness. 

Jonathan  said  he  pitied  him,  but  if  he  did  so,  it  was 
Irom  interested  motives. 

Even  had  Jack  joined  him  in  his  schemes — but  such  a 
thing  was  impossible — but  still,  if  he  had,  what  would 
have  been  Jack's  ultimate  reward  ? 

Jonathan  would  have  made  use  of  him  as  his  tool  until 
he  could  have  made  use  of  him  no  longer,  and  then  he 
would  have  handed  him  over  to  his  fate  without  compunc- 
tion— simply  because  ho  knew  too  much,  and  had  ceased 
to  be  actively  useful  to  him. 

Jack  was  wise  and  bold. 

If  he  had  not  possessed  both  those  qualities  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree,  he  would    not  have  furnished  so 


much  material  for  the  chronicler  of  actual  facts  as  he  has 
done. 

When  Jonathan  Wild  had  read  all  the  words  written 
upon  the  piece  of  paper,  he  tossed  the  nosegay  carelessly 
and  contemptuously  aside. 

Like  everything  else,  when  he  had  done  with  it,  and 
reaped  all  the  benefit  ha  possibly  could,  he  despised 
it. 

"  I  shall  have  more  trouble  yet,  it  seems  !"  he  added,  to 
himself.  "  I  must  be  wary,  for  if  I  understand  that  mes- 
sage rightly,  some  rescue  is  in  contemplation.  Let  them 
try  it !  They  will  see  then  how  signally  they  will  fail, 
and  that  will  afford  me  matter  for  satisfaction !  They  will 
fail — ha,  ha ! — fail  utterly  and  completely !" 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in  rapid  succession 
through  the  thief-taker's  brain,  the  procession  continued 
its  slow,  wearisome  progress. 

Holborn  was  passed,  and  St.  Giles's  was  reached. 

From  time  immemorial,  all  death  processions,  while  on 
their  way  to  Tyburn,  halted  before  a  public-house  in  High 
Street,  St  Giles's,  which  public-house  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  half-way  between  Newgate  and  the  place  of 
execution. 

They  were  rapidly  nearing  this  public-house,  near 
which  the  people  had  collected  in  incredible  quantities. 

In  front  of  this  public-house  the  procession  always 
stayed  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  that  the  horses  might 
be  supplied  with  water,  while  those  who  wished  it  could 
have  such  refreshment  as  the  inn  afforded. 

Fain  would  Wild  have  dispensed  with  the  halt  upon  the 
present  occasion. 

But  he  was  powerless  to  do  this. 

Englishmen  do  not  allow  a  custom  to  be  disregarded 
very  easily. 

To  all  such  things  they  cling  with  a  pertinacity  that 
would  be  laudable  were  the  cause  better. 

In  obedience  then,  to  this  custom,  the  procession 
stopped  before  the  inn.  ^ 

Jonathan  Wild  could  not  disguise  his  alarm. 

Here  he  fancied  a  rescue  would  most  certainly  be 
attempted. 

He  doubted  even  that  the  soldiers  and  the  officers  would 
be  able  to  cope  with  so  vast  a  multitude. 

As  for  Jack  Sheppard  himself,  about  whom  the  thief- 
taker  felt  so  anxious,  he  sat  like  one  half  dead. 

By  degrees,  however,  he  recovered  his  con^-nousness, 
and  by  the  time  the  procession  halted  before  the  inn  ho 
thoroughly  comprehended,  not  only  all  that  had  taken 
place,  but  all  that  was  then  occurring  arouud  him. 

A  dull,  heavy  feeling  was  still  in  his  head,  and  the  pain 
where  his  head  had  come  in  contact  with  the  stone  was 
most  excruciating  ;  otherwise,  however,  he  was  but  little 
the  worse  for  his  adventure. 

When  he_  knew  where  he  was,  and  saw  how  manj-  people 
were  assembled,  ho  thought,  like  Jonathan  Wild,  that  a 
rescue  would  be  attempted,  for  he  could  not  but  be  aware 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a  scheme  the  pause  in  front  of  the  inn  afforded. 

Eagerly  and  restlessly  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
immense  throng,  but  he  was  unable  to  perceive  anything 
that  gave  him  room  to  hope. 

Jonathan  watched  his  eveiy  movement. 

He  noticed  the  look  of  dejection  and  disappointment 
which  gradually  settled  upon  Jack's  countenance,  and 
breathed  more  freel}'. 

JIu  began  to  think  his  apprchenbions  were  unfounded. 

But  he  still  kept  on  his  guard. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  now  approached  the  cart. 

He  carried  in  his  hands  a  huge  china  bowl  containing 
hot  punch,  the  steam  from  which  was  plainly  visible  in 
the  moist  atmosphere. 

For  as  long  as  it  had  been  a  custom  for  the  procession 
to  halt  there,  so  long  had  it  been  a  custom  for  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  to  present  a  bowl  of  hot  punch  to  the  criminal 
condemned  to  die. 

Sometimes  the  poor  victim  was  too  overcome  by  the 
thoughts  of  his  approaching  fate  to  partake  of  the  smok- 
ing beverage. 

It  more  often  happened,  though,  that  the  bowl  of  punch 
was  drained  to  the  last  dregs,  and  the  criminal  taken  to  Ty- 
burn and  executed  while  in  a  state  of  bestial  aud  dis- 
graceful intoxication. 

Happily  all  such  abuses  are  abolished  now,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  great  improvement  to  bo  made. 
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[the  execution  of  jack  SHEPPARD  at  TYBURN.] 


The  landlord  approached,  then,  with  the  huge  bowl  of 
Bteaming  punch. 

He  held  it  aioft  with  both  hands. 

"Drink,  Jack  Sheppard!"  he  cried — "drink,  and  drink 
deeply,  for  you  are  welcome !" 

Jack's  heart  rose  against  the  liquor,  but  nevertheless  he 
reiiched  out  his  hands  as  well  as  his  bonds  would  permit, 
and  took  hold  of  the  bowl. 

He  did  so,  because  he  thought  perhaps  there  was  an 
intention  of  rescuing  him,  and  in  thft  event  of  such  a 
thing  it  would  be  highly  advisable  to  gain  as  much  time  as 
he  could. 

He  raised  the  bowl  to  his  lips. 

A  loud  clapping  of  hands  followed. 

Angrily  he  glared  about  him. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  the  police  officers  and  the  soldiers, 
'  all  ^ell  armed,  who  formed  a  barrier  round  the  cart — a 
No.  92. — Blueskin. 
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barrier  more   formidable   and    insurmountable 
thickest  stone  wall— and  his  heart  failed  him. 

He  felt  a  conviction  that  any  attempt  at  rescue  would 
only  result  in  utter  failure.  ,      .     r  „ 

An  unorganised  force  would  stand  not  the  ghost  ot  a 
chance  against  a  well-organised  one. 

The  former  might  have  the  advantage  of  numbers,  but 
skill  and  discipline  would  more  than  counterbalance  it. 

Jack  felt  there  was  no  hope,  and  with  a  sensation  ot 
utter  loathing  he  turned  away  from  the  bowl,  which  had 
almost  touched  his  lips.  ,     ,   ,     ,      ,,     ,      i,„  i^^o,- 

"  Won't  you  drink,  Jack  ?"  asked  the  landlord,  who  hesi- 
tated to  take  back  the  bowl.  . 

Jack  shook  his  head  and  made  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. 

"Why  not?"  .,        ,      ,, 

"  He  is  afraid  !"  said  Wild,  with  a  chuckle. 
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"  Atraid  of  what  ?"  asked  JackSheppard,  turning  towards 
his  foe  with  an  angry  sparkle  in  his  eye. 

He  had  not  spoken  to  Wild  since  the  starting  of  the 
procession. 

"  You  are  white-livered — you  have  no  pluck  !"  replied 
the  thief-taker,  with  a  sneer — "  if  you  had,  you  would  do 
as  others  do !" 

"  You  know  better,  Jonathan  Wild !"  said  Jack 

Then  turning  to  thi'  'diiIIov^.  h(^  added: 

" Here,  take  the  bowl,  and  gi.iut  me  the  last  favour  I 
Bhall  ever  ask  of  you !" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  landlord,  as  he  complied  with 
his  first  request. 

"  It  is,  that  you  keep  that  bowl  and  its  contents  just  as 
they  are,  and  give  them  to  the  next  person  who  comes 
after  me !" 

"  It  is  a  strange  request.  Jack,  but  it  is  granted !  Your 
will  is  law !  But  won't  you  tell  me  why  you  ask  such  a 
thing?" 

"Yes!" 

"Then  why  is  it?" 

"Because  I  know  who  the  next  person  will  be !" 

"Indeed!" 

"It  is  a  fact!" 

"  And  who  will  it  be  ?" 

"  It  is  a  secret,  but  I  will  tell  you !" 

"  Who — who  is  it  ?" 

"Jonathan  Wild!" 

"J — J — Jon — Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  seems  strange,  perhaps,  but  you  will  find  my 
words  are  quite  true !  The  next  person  who  will  pass  by  this 
place,  sitting  where  I  now  sit,  and  condemned  to  be 
executed  at  Tyburn,  as  I  am,  will  be  Jonathan  Wild !  I 
repeat  it.  Keep  the  punch  for  him !  It  will  bo  Jonathan 
Wild!" 

CHAPTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

THE  PROC3BSSION  COMES  IN   SIGHT  OF  TYBURN    TREE,    AND 
JACK  SHEPPARD'S   HEART  IS  FILLED   WITH,    DESPAIR. 

Jack  Sheppard  spoke  these  words  in  a  loud  and  rather 
excited  tone  of  voice,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  looked 
round  to  see  what  notice  would  be  taken  by  his  peisecu- 
tor. 

Jonathan  Wild  strove  hard  to  be  calm. 

But  the  effort  was  futile. 

His  hideous  physiognomy  assumed  a  yellow,  wax-like 
tint,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  ferociously. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  anyone  to  see  how  hard  he  was 
trying  to  keep  down  his  passion. 

Jack's  words  touched  him  more  nearly  than  anyone 
would  have  believed  possible,  for,  try  as  he  would,  Jona- 
than could  not  banish  from  his  mind  the  recollection  of 
the  prophecy  to  which  the  old  woman  on  the  bridge  had 
given  utterance  with  so  much  wild  and  impressive  vehe- 
mence. 

Part  of  her  prediction  had  already  been  fulfilled,  and 
why  should  not  the  remainder  ? 

Jonathan  Wild  was  exceedingly  superstitions. 

Many  a  time,  as  the  reader  of  these  pages  will  remember, 
had  ho  exhibited  signs  of  this  feebleness  of  mind. 

Superstition  is  just  the  quality  one  would  expect  to  see 
developed  to  rather  a  large  extent  in  the  mind  of  such  a 
man  as  Jonathan  Wild. 

The  idle  predictions  to  which  Jack  Sheppard  had  from 
time  to  time  given  utterance  had  mado  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  his  foe  than  ever  he  had  imagined. 

Jack  saw  that  this  was  a  weak  point  of  the  thief-taker's, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  the 
utmost. 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  the  true  solution  of  AYild's 
ci'edulity  in  this  matter  was  no  other  than  the  conviction 
pressing  on  his  mind  that  he  had  committed  deeds  of  the 
most  awful  character,  and  that  ho  fully  deserved  to  receive 
for  them  the  punishment  of  death. 

In  all  probability,  the  thought  often  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  terminate  all  his  villanies  upon  the  scaffold. 
Perhaps  the  dread  of  such  an  awful  though  well-merited 
fate  hung  continually  over  him  like  a  shadow,  and  when 
anyone  gave  bold  and  decided  utterance  to  that  which  he 
feared  most,  the  effect  which  we  have  described  was  pro- 
duced. 

The  voice  and  gestures  of  Jack  Sheppard  when  he 
gave  the  bowl  back  to  the  landlord,  though  excited,  were 


at  the  same  time  solemn,  and  Jonathan  felt  his  flesh  crawl, 
and  his  blood  turn  chill  in  his  veins. 

He  could  tell,  too,  that  the  life-current  faded  out  of  his 
cheeks,  but  he  could  not  control  this  manifestation  of 
emotion. 

But  he  experienced  an  intense  desire  to  conceal  his  feel- 
ings from  all  around  him. 

He  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  laugh  it  off. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  said,  but  so  unmirthfuUy  that  the  landlord 
staggered  back  and  upset  some  of  the  boiling  punch. 
"Ha,  ha!  Jack,  don't  you  think  it  a  good  joke  ?  Ah,  well, 
never  mind — I  forgive  you !  I  don't  want  to  triumph  over 
a  fallen  foe !  Of  course  you  want  revenge,  and  that  is  the 
only  revenge  you  can  take !  It's  mean  and  paltry  of  you. 
Jack — but  never  mind !  I  forgive  you — ha,  ha  !  It's  a 
good  joke !     Ha,  ha  !" 

Nervously,  and  with  a  strange  jerking  manner,  which 
showed  how  ill  at  ease  he  was,  Jonathan  spoke  these 
words. 

"  It's  all  true,"  said  Jack — "  I  feel  it !  I  am  sure  all  I 
have  said  will  come  true !" 

"  D — n  you,  then,  for  a  lying  hound !"  said  the  thief- 
taker,  unable  any  longer  to  control  himself. 

He  struck  Jack  a  couple  of  heavy  blows  in  the  face  with 
his  clenched  fists  as  he  spoke. 

"  Take  that !"  he  cried  savagely.     "  Take  that !" 

Jack's  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  so  he  could 
not  defend  himself  in  the  least  degree. 

Jonathan's  blows  came  with  full  force. 

The  first  staggered  him,  and  the  second  sent  him 
sprawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart. 

All  that  we  have  described  was  only  imperfectly  seen 
and  understood  by  the  vast  multitude,  whose  view  was 
obstructed  by  the  mounted  police-officers  and  soldiers. 

Still  they  could  tell  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
confiict  was  going  on  in  the  cart,  and  loud  shouts  and 
confusion  ensued. 

Jonathan  Wild's  passion  was  over  the  moment  he  saw 
Jack  fall. 

He  knew  full  well  that  what  ho  had  done  was  wholly 
indefensible. 

Ho  'assisted  to  raise  Jack  to  his  feet,  and  re-seated  him 
in  the  cart. 

"  Drive  on !"  he  cried.  "  Why  are  we  staying  here 
such  an  internal  time  ?     Drive  on,  I  tell  you !" 

There  seemed  no  one  in  command,  or  if  there  was  they 
did  not  object  to  Wild's  order,  for  the  soldiers  and  police- 
officers  in  advance  at  once  set  their  horses  in  motion. 

Once  again,  then,  did  the  procession  resume  its  oft-in- 
terrupted course. 

The  cart  was  set  in  motion. 

Stunned  and  bewildered  as  he  was.  Jack  yet  retained 
sufficient  of  his  senses  to  look  about  him. 

All  hope  of  a  rescue  had  not  abandoned  him,  and  he 
felt  sure  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present 
wouldSnot  occur. 

No  movement,  however,  to  indicate  that  they  had  any 
such  intention  was  made  by  any  of  the  mob,  and,  with  a 
bursting  heart.  Jack  looked  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cart. 

The  immense  multitude  swayed  about  in  all  directions, 
uttering  stravige  cries,  but  that  was  all. 

On  went  the  procession  at  the  same  snail's  pace  as 
before. 

Noon  was  very  close  at  hand,  but  there  were  no  signs  of 
it  in  the  sky. 

The  sui.  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  nor  did  there 
seem  any  likelihood  of  his  doing  so. 

A  leadtn-coloured  cloud  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
heavens,  from  which  descended  that  fine  mizzling  kind 
of  rain  popularly  known  as  "  ajScotchman's  mist,  that  will 
wet  an  Englishman  through  to  the  slcin." 

It  made  everything  seem  veiy  cheerless  and  miser- 
able. 

A  steep  hill  led  from  the  half-way  house  up  to  St. 
Giles's  Church,  past  which  the  road  went. 

Up  this  the  cart  went  at  a  pace  that  was  tedious  in  tno 
extreme. 

At  length  the  corner  of  the  Oxford  Road  was  gamed. 

Now  they  were  fairly  in  the  country,  for  from  this  spot 
to  Tyburn  there  were  nothing  but  green  fields  and  gar- 
dens surrounding  gentlemen's  houses. 

But  the  road  was  broad,  and  the  procession  moved  fop- 
ward  at  a  rather  quicker  pace. 
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Still  it  was  a  slow  one. 

But  at  every  step  tbey  took,  Jack's  hope  of  rescue  and 
•scape  became  less  and  less,  and  fainter  and  fainter. 
Wearily  and  listlessly  did  he  look  about  him. 
His  head  pained  him  exceedingly. 

There  was  the  heavy  blow  he  had  received  when  he 
fell  upon  the  door-step,  and  the  two  Jonathan  had  given 
him,  besides  the  fall  out  of  the  cart,  which  had  injured  him 
severely. 

From  all  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  his  position  was  far 
from  being  a  comfortable  one,  setting  aside  the  fact  that 
he  was  riding  in  the  condemned  cart,  and  within  a  mile  of 
Tyburn. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  last  circumstances,  and  the 
terrible  state  of  mind  he  was  necessarily  in,  he  would 
have  felt  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  keenness  the  pain 
from  the  various  hurts  he  had  received. 

Fi-om  the  time  Jonathan  had  struck  him,  Jack  had  not 
uttered  one  word. 

As  for  the  thief-taker  himself,  he  sat  in  the  cart  with 

his  arms  folded,  and  with  a  dogged  expression  upon  his  face. 

There  was,  somehow  or  other — perhaps  in  consequence 

of  the   words  Jack  had  spoken — a   disagreeable,    heavy 

feeling,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  shake  off. 

The  moment — the  crowning  moment — of  his  triumph 
was,  he  felt  sure,  close  at  hand ;  and  yet  he  did  not  feel 
near  so  comfortable  nor  so  elated  and  joyous  as  he 
always  imagined  he  should  feel  whenever  that  momfcnt 
did  arrive. 

He  felt  nervous  and  uneasy,  and  the  sensation  seemed 
to  grow  upon  him  as  ho  approached  Tyburn  Tree. 

Little,  however,  did  Jonathan  imagine  what  kind  of 
turn  his  fortunes  were  about  to  take. 

As  little,  too,  did  ho  dream  of  what  was  taking  place  in 
London  at  that  very  ro.omcnt. 

There  was  a  little  surprise  in  store  for  Jonathan  Wild, 
and  one  that  he  would  not  recover  from  very  easUy. 
And  still  the  procession  kept  on  its  weary  way. 
Jack  ceased  to  look  about  him. 

He  bent  his  head  down,  and  let  his  chin  rest  dejectedly 
upon  his  breast,  while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  rough 
planks  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart. 
What  were  his  thoughts  at  that  moment  ? 
No  pen — no  matter  how  powerful — could  g^Te  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  them  at  that  moment. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

We  know  full  well  that  we  should  signa/ly  fail,  and 
therefore  we  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

The  words,  however,  which  were  written  on  the  paper 
tied  round  the  stems  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  nosegay 
was  composed,  were  continually  before  his  mind. 

They  implied  that  Blueskin  would  save  him ;  Dut  no 
effort  had  been  made  as  yet. 

Jack  could  not  think  that  a  rescue  would  be  attempted 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 

An  attempt  made  at  that  moment  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  result  in  failure. 
Jack  was  certain  there  was  no  hope  in  that  quarter. 
Such  precautions  would  be   taken  to  form  a  barrier 
round  the  scaffold  that  would  be  impassable  even  to  well- 
trained  troops. 

A  disorderly  multitude  would  not  stand  the  ghost  of  a 
chance. 

No;  Jack  felt  that  without  the  rescue  was  attempted 
before  the  procession  reached  Tyburn,  it  would  be  utterly 
useless. 

All  around  him  there  were  no  signs  of  it. 
The  mob  were  more  peaceable  and  quiet  than  they  had 
hitherto  been. 

They  seemed  to  be  worn  out  by  the  exertions  they  had 
Bfixaay  made. 

The  interest  of  the  spectacle  was  also  rapidly  increas- 
ing, and  they  strained  their  eyes  eagerly  in  advance,  in 
order  to  catch  sight  at  the  dreadful  triple  tree. 

The  old  gallows,  with  its  blackened  timbers,  to  which  so 
many  criminals  had  been  suspended.  Jack  Sheppard  had 
cut  down. 

But  the  authorities  had  promptly  erected  another  on 
the  same  spot. 

It  was  the  new  gibbet  that  the  people_wore  so  anxious 
to  see. 

It  had  not  yet  been  made  use  of,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Jack  Sheppard  was  destined  to  be  the  first  victim 
6aspendel  from  it. 


This  was  an  honour  he  would  gladly  have  declined. 

A  rushing,  roaring  sound  was  then  all  that  came  from 
the  mob  at  this  juncture. 

They  no  longer  threw  missiles  and  uttered  fierce  cries 
and  execrations. 

And  now,  as  he  gazed  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
cart,  Jack  fancied  he  could  distinguish  the  featxires  of  the 
girl  he  loved  so  well. 

Her  delicate  and  beautiful  countenance  was  in  fancy  as 
distinctly  visible  as  if  it  had  been  painted  there. 

It  had  upon  it  an  expression  of  great  pain  and  sadness, 
which  afterwards  changed  to  terror  and  alarm. 

All  this  was  but  the  disordered  creation  of  his  brain ; 
still  he  gazed  long  and  eagerly. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  heard  a  loud,  hoarse,  prolonged 
shout. 

It  came  from  the  people. 

Eagerly  he  looked  up,  in  the  hope  that  the  expected 
rescue  was  now  about  to  take  place. 
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Jack  Sheppard  looked  around. 

The  people  still  surrounded  the  cart,  but  their  gaze  was 
no  longer  directed  towards  him. 

Their  faces  were  turned  »n  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  proceeding. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  no  longer  the  chief  object  of 
attraction. 

Something  else  had  usurped  the  popular  attention. 

Jack  sighed. 

He  was  disappointed. 

No  rescue  was  about  to  be  attempted — he  felt  quite  sure 
of  that. 

Naturally  enough,  he,  too,  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  people  looked. 

One  glance  was  sufScient. 

Then  he  averted  his  eyes. 

Ht  understood  all  in  a  moment. 

IziJeed,  he  blamed  himself  for  not  haTing  thought  of  it 
before. 

The  people  uttered  that  shout  because  at  that  moment 
they  had  caught  sight  of  the  triple  tree. 

It  was  to  this  object  that  all  their  attention  was  given. 

Jack  did  not  look  again. 

Ho  'ffii?  quite  satisfied  vrith  the  hasty  glimpse  ho  had 
had  of  tfte  three  crossbeams. 

But  he  became  conscious  that  the  ordinary  was  reading 
aloud. 

He  was  reading  the  burial  service. 

It  was  the  custom  to  do  this  when  the  cart  came  in 
sight  of  the  gallows. 

Jack  was  just  conscious  that  he  was  spealdng,  but  no 
more. 

The  words  he  uttered  fell  upon  his  ear,  but  they  did  not 
penetrate  to  his  understanding. 

His  thoughts  were  otherwise  engaged. 

And  now  the  corner  of  the  Edgware  Road  was  reached. 

Tyburn  Tree  was  only  a  few  yards  distant. 

A  strange  hush  came  upon  the  people- 
All  were  silent. 

Eound  the  gallows  itself  such  a  crowd  of  people  had 
assembled  as  made  those  which  had  crowded  round 
Newgate  and  accompanied  the  procession  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

But,  as  before,  Jack's  eyes  roamed  in  vain'over  the  ocean 
of  faces  in  search  of  one  that  was  friendly  to  him. 

All  seemed  to  wear  just  one  expression,  and  that  was 
curiosity. 

Curiosity  to  see  the  termination  of  Jack  Sheppard's 
career. 

Heavier  and  heavier  gi'ew  his  heart. 

In  all  human  probability  he  had  but  a  few  minutes  mora 
to  live. 

Would  aid  come  / 

Alas  !  it  seemed  impossible. 

The  progress  of  the  cart  was  slower  now  than  ever. 

In  spite  of  all  the  precautions  taken,  they  could  not  S 
keep  the  mob  at  a  distance.  ' 

When  once  they  were  within  the  lino  which  the  mounted  | 
soldiers  had  for  so  many  hours  maintained  round  the  I 
gallows,  of  course  it  wns  another  affair.  J 
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Aud  Jack,  as  he  watched  the  slow  approach  of  the  cart 
to  this  circle,  suffered  an  unparalleled  amount  of  anxiety. 

He  felt  that  wh<in  he  was  once  within  the  boundary,  all 
hope  of  rescue  would  be  over. 

The  mob  could  not  force  a  passage  through  the  soldiers. 

And  now  that  line  of  soldiers  was  only  a  few  yards  off. 

Another  moment,  and  the  cart  would  be  within  its  pre- 
cincts. 

Jack  looked  around  with  glaring  eyes  and  parted  lips. 

On  every  side  were  faces — faces  innumerable ;  but  all 
were  still — all  were  occupied  in  looking  at  him. 

I'here  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  movement. 

Despair  struggled  hard  to  trample  out  the  last  hope  that 
quivered  in  his  heart. 

Despair  was  the  victor. 

Hope  was  annihilated. 

The  cart  passed  among  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
scaffold. 

They  closed  around  it,  hemming  it  in  completely. 

Wild  drew  a  long  breath  at  the  same  moment  that  a 
sigh  of  despair  issued  from  Jack  Sheppard's  lips. 

The  dread  had  all  the  time  been  upon  him  that  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  to  rescue  the  prisoner. 

He  had  feared  it  at  every  step,  and  when  he  saw  how 
vast  a  multitude  was  assembled  round  Tyburn  Tree,  he 
felt  certain  that  the  effort  would  be  made. 

Oh,  how  he  congratulated  himself  upon  having  had  the 
foresight  to  suggest  such  a  close  guard  round  the  gallows — 
how  he  longed  to  accelerate  the  pace  of  the  cart — how 
anxiously  he  awaited  the  moment  when  it  would  pass 
through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers  and  be  in  safety ! 

Jonathan  Wild  felt  as  some  captain  might  feel  whose 
vessel  was  in  immediate  danger  of  destruction,  but  who 
can  see  befoi-e  him  a  haven  of  perfect  safety. 

Can  the  reader,  then,  imagine  what  a  I'elief  it  was  to 
the  thief-taker  Avhen  he  found  the  cart  actually  within 
the  lines  ? 

Now  he  was  safe. 

He  turned  towards  Jack,  who  at  this  moment  seemed  to 
be  listening  to  the  ordinary's  exhortations. 

But  Jonathan  did  not  scruple  to  attract  his  attention  to 
himself. 

He  touched  Jack  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Ha,  ha !  Safe  at  last.  Jack — safe  at  last!  I  am  more 
glad  than  if  anyone  had  given  me  a  thousand  pounds  this 
minute!  There's  no  fear  of  a  rescue  now!  I  shall  triumph 
at  last !  What  do  you  think  of  your  croaking  now  ?  You 
said  you  should  live  to  see  me  tucked  up,  didn't  you  ? 
Ha,  ha!  A  good  joke  that !  You  made  a  little  mistake, 
though!  You  ought  to  have  changed  the  persons!  I 
shall  see  you  tucked  up,  Jack!     Ha,  ha !" 

To  this  triumphant  speech.  Jack  Sheppard  returned  no 
answer. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was,  the  nearness  of  his  fate  ap- 
palled him. 

It  stared  him  full  in  the  face. 

Nearer  and  nearer  went  the  cart,  until  at  length  it 
paused  exactly  underneath  the  fatal  beam. 

Jack  gave  one  look  upward,  and  shuddered. 

Jonathan  Wild  watched  him  narrowly. 

The  ordinary  continued  to  read  the  burial  service— to 
read  it  over  one  who  was  alive. 

Considerable  confusion  prevailed  ai-ound  Tyburn  Tree. 

It  was  caused  by  the  sheriffs  and  other  officials  taking 
up  their  proper  positions. 

All  this  occupied  some  time. 

The  soldiers  had  much  difficulty  in  withstanding  the 
pressure  of  the  immense  multitude  and  preserving  their 
line  unbroken. 

But  their  numbers,  and  the  position  they  had  taken  up, 
enabled  them  to  perform  their  arduous  duties  success- 
full}'. 
,         Outside  this  living  wall  the  people  yelled  and  shouted, 
screamed  and  fought. 

They  were  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  anxious  for  the 
performance  to  commence. 

On  their  part,   the  sheriffs  and  other  officials  were  full 
as  anxious  as  the  mob  that  the  ceremony  should  be  ion- 
eluded,  for  the  usual  hour  was  past. 
It  was  verging  upon  one  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  the  cart  was  just  under  one  of  the  cross  • 
beams  of  Tyburn  Tree,  the  hangman  stopped  his  ho  se,  and 
dropping  the  reins  upon  his  back,  crawled  into  'Jie  back 
^art  of  the  cart  where  Jack  Sheppard  sat. 


Tbero  was  a  hideous  and  malignant  gria  upon  tho 
countenance  of  Jack  Ketch  as  he  approached  the 
pinioned  prisoner. 

It  was  evident  that  he  contemplated  the  loathsome  task 
he  had  to  perform  with  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

The  ordinary  still  read  the  prayers,  but  Jack  Sheppard's 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  watching  every  move- 
ment that  the  hangman  made. 

Jonathan  Wild,  too,  sat  stiU  in  his  seat,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Jack  Ketch  as  though  with  some  kind  of  fasci- 
nation. 

The  hangman  was  most  deliberate  in  all  he  did. 

T/hiie  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  sheriffs  were  going 
through  the  ceremony  of  handing  over  the  prisoner  from 
their  custody,  together  with  the  warrant  authorising  his 
execution. 

Jack  Ketch  stooped  down  and  raised  the  lid  of  the 
rudely-made  coffin. 

Then  thi'usting  his  hand  into  the  interior,  he  drew  out  a 
piece  of  rope. 

It  was  long  and  rather  thin,  but  it  was  closely  woven, 
and  would  bear  a  very  heavy  weight. 

This  rope  the  hangman  passed  carefully  through  his 
hand  in  order  to  see  that  there  were  no  flaws  in  it. 

Then  balancing  it  carefully,  he  threw  one  end  over  the 
crossbeam  overhead. 

The  feat  was  a  difficult  one  and  was  skilfully  done,  but 
then,  Jack  Ketch  had  had  so  much  practice. 

Tying  the  rope  into  a  running  knot,  he  pulled  at  one  end 
until  the  noose  was  firmly  fixed  round  the  crossbeam. 

He  hung  upon  the  i*ope  once  or  twice  to  test  its  strength, 
then,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  result,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  other  matters. 

The  people  in  the  crowd  had  seen  these  preliminary 
proceedings  gone  through  many  a  time,  and  yet  they 
must  have  possessed  a  strange  and  fearful  amount  of  in- 
terest, for  they  watched  them  now  quite  as  breathlessly  as 
they  could  have  done  upon  the  first  occasion. 

In  this  respect,  even  Jonathan  Wild  was  no  exception. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  eagerness  with  which  Jack  Sheppard 
gazed  upon  the  scene. 

All  those  horrible  and  sickening  preparations  were  being 
made  for  him. 

So  intent  was  he  upon  what  was  going  forward,  that 
he  in  a  great  measure  became  oblivious  of  his  di'eadful 
position. 

But  consciousness  was  brought  back  to  hfm  in  a  very 
rude  and  disagreeable  manner. 

The  executioner,  having  proceeded  so  far  in  his  task, 
now  came  nearer,  and  bade  Jack  Sheppard  stand 
up. 

He  caught  hold  of  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

Jonathan  did  the  same,  and  so  between  them  Jack  was 
quickly  raised  to  his  feet. 

The  ordinary,  too,  rose. 

Jack  Sheppard  could  make  little  or  no  resistance. 

His  arms  were  pinioned. 

His  brain  was  confused  by  the  heavy  blows  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  his  mind  dulled  by  the  intense  horror  which 
he  felt. 

He  was  half  stupified — half  out  of  his  senses. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  the  thin  hard  rope  in- 
sinuated itself  round  his  neck  like  a  snake. 

He  felt  the  hangman's  fingers  about  his  neck,  but  he  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  shrink  from  the  hateful  and  dis- 
gusting touch. 

But  he  shuddered  perceptibly. 

The  crowd  was  as  silent  as  death. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  the  whole  of  that  vast  assem- 
blage— all  was  as  silent  as  though  they  had  been  in  a 
desert. 

The  people  seemed  oven  to  suspend  their  breath,  so 
anxious  were  they  not  to  lose  a  sight  or  sound. 

Their  faculties  were  wholly  bound  up  in  the  scene  that 
was  enacting  before  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  show  would  be  over. 

The  Governor  and  sheriffs  also  looked  on — the  former 
with  feelings  of  triumph  aud  exultation,  for  he  saw  that 
his  revenge  was  at  length  about  to  be  consummated. 

Jack  gazed  once  more  upon  the  ocean  of  faces. 

But  their  immovability,  their  steadfastness  of  expression 
ornshed  out  all  hope,  if  indeed  he  had  any. 

Els  heart  seemed  to  turn  to  ice. 
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He  could  see  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  an  attempt  to  rescue  him  being  made. 

ITe  was  left  to  his  fate. 

He  would  have  to  suffer,  as  many  others  had  before 
him. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLI. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  IS  EXECUTED  ON  TYBURN  TREE,  AND 
JONATHAN  wild's  REVENGE  IS  AT  LAST  GHHTED. 

Jack  Ketch  knew  how  to  tie  the  knot  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  what  was  more,  he  knew  how  to  do  it  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Still,  while  he  was  so  occupied,  he  found  the  opportunity 
to  whisper  in  Jack  Sheppard's  ear : 

"  Sorry  for  you,  my  lad  !" 

Sheppard  wondered  to  hear  the  hangman  pity  him — he 
could  not  understand  it. 

However,  he  made  no  reply. 

He  had  not  the  heart  to  ask  the  simple  question  why. 

But  the  hangman  spared  him  the  trouble. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Jack,  because  you  will  die  so  hard  ; 
you  are  such  a  light  weight — a  very  light  weight  indeed ; 
you  will  not  bo  heavy  enough  to  strangle  yourself ;  but 
never  mind,  when  I  have  diuwn  the  cart  away  I  will  hang 
on  to  your  legs,  and  then  you  will  soon  be  out  of  your 
misery." 

Jack  Sheppard  quivered  with  horror  as  these  awful 
words  came  upon  his  ears,  uttered  as  they  were  in  the 
most  commonplace  tone  in  the  woi-ld. 

In  the  manner  in  which  executions  were  then  performed, 
it  frequently  happened  that  the  executioner  had  to  per- 
form the  service  he  had  mentioned. 

There  was  no  sudden  fall  to  cause  instantaneous  death 
— it  was  a  prolonged,  painful  sirangulatifin. 

The  victim  kicked,  and  writhed,  and  struggled,  and 
often  the  executioner  would  take  hold  of  the  culprit's  legs 
aud  hang  upon  them. 

The  superadded  weight  of  his  body  had  the  effect  of 
completing  the  strangling  process. 

The  heaviest  persons  of  course  died  easiest. 

Now  Jack  was  always  a  light  weight,  and  what  wi'iiiene 
thing  and  another,  he  had  become  reduced  to  a  pei-fect 
ske'eton,  so  that  the  hangman's  prophecy  seemed  likely  to 
be  fulfilled. 

These  whispered  words  escaped  the  ears  of  Jonathan 
Wild. 

In  another  moment  the  knot  vras  tied,  and  the  execu- 
tiiiuer  was  ready. 

"Now,  Jack,"  he  said,  "if  you  have  got  anything  to 
say  to  the  people,  now's  the  time  to  say  it — you  must  be 
quick  though !" 

''  Yes,  Jack,"  said  Wild,  exultantly,  "  say  your  last  say. 
Ha,  ha!  I  told  you  this  day  wouldcomeatlast,  and  here  it  is. 
Jack,  in  on«>  more  minute  you  will  be  dancing  upon  no- 
thing. I  thought  you  said  you  were  going  to  see  me 
tucked  up  !     The  boot's  on  the  other  leg — ha,  ha !" 

Dejectedly  and  despairingly  Jack  Sheppard  once  more 
looked  around  him,  but,  as  before,  he  could  see  no  hope. 

A  choking  sensation  was  in  his  throat.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  rope  was  already  pressing  out  his  Ufe. 

He  felt  no  inclination  to  speak. 

And  yet  he  thought  he  would  make  an  effort. 

"  Good  people,  I  call  upon  you  all  to  witness  that  I  am 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  I  am  con- 
demned to  die.  The  case  was  got  up  against  me  by 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  he  caused  me  to  be  found  guilty." 

Jack  spoke  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  but  his  voice  was 
weak  and  wavering,  and  did  not  reach  beyond  the  circle 
of  soldiers. 

The  people  who  were  near  could  tell  he  was  speaking, 
but  though  they  strained  their  hearing  to  the  utmost  they 
could  not  diatinguish  what  he  said. 

Every  preparation  was  now  made. 

The  ordinary  shut  up  his  book,  and  made  au  undignified 
descent  from  the  cart. 

Jonathan  prepared  to  follow. 

But  he  went  first  up  to  his  victim. 

"  Good-bye,  Jack !  I  told  you  what  would  be  the  end 
of  your  opposition,  but  you  would  not  believe  m.e.  As 
soon  as  you  are  comfortably  out  of  the  way,  I  shall  turn 
my  attention  to  Edgworth  Bess.  Ha,  ha!  She  will 
soon  forget  you,  and  then  she  will  become  Mrs.  Wild  the 


Sixth  !     I  shall  ha\  e  no  further  interruptions  from  you — 
all  will  be  plain-sailing  now !     Good-bye  to  you !" 

The  people  began  to  groan  and  hiss,  and  Jonathan 
jumped  down  out  of  the  cart. 

Jack  Ketch  was  ready. 

He  seized  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  gave  him  a  sharp 
cut  with  the  whip. 

The  cart  moved. 

Jack  felt  the  boards  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet,  and 
tried  frantically  to  save  himself. 

But  it  was  to  no  pui-pose. 

The  cart  moved  away  in  spite  of  him. 

In  another  moment,  all  that  intervened  between  him 
and  death  would  have  passed  away. 

He  would  be  dangling  in  space. 

Oh,  those  awful  moments  while  the  cart  was  drawn 
away ! 

Then  there  was  a  sudden  plunge. 

Jack  felt  the  cart  go  from  beneath  his  feet. 

He  felt  himself  fall  for  a  second. 

Then  he  stopped  with  a  jerk  that  seemed  as  though  it 
would  tear  his  head  from  his  shoulders. 

His  windpipe  was  compressed,  and  a  horrible  choking 
feeling  made  itself  manifest. 

He  struggled  furiously. 

All  the  blood  in  his  body  seemed  to  rush  up  into  his 
head  at  once. 

So  suddenly  and  fiercely,  that  he  fancied  his  brain 
would  stu'ely  bui'st  iu  the  effort  to  find  some  place  of 
escape. 

His  face  grew  frightfully  distorted,  and  he  writhed  in 
hon-ible  convulsions. 

His  eyeballs  seemed  to  burn  like  globes  of  fire. 

Then  suddenly,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  present.  Jack's 
struggles  ceased. 

He  hung  down  straight  and  motionless,  while  his  body 
swung  slowly  t*)  and  fro  in  the  faint  breeze,  turning  at 
the  same  time  from  side  to  side. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  executioner  came 
under  the  gallows. 

His  iutenti:>n  was  to  humanely  hang  on  by  Jack's  legs 
and  put  Uia  oct  of  his  misery. 

But,  when  he  saw  him  hanging  so  still  and  lifeless,  he 
e-sclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  astonishment : 

"Well,  I'm  blest!  Now,  who  would  have  thought  oi 
that?" 

"Of  what?" 

It  was  Jonathan  Wild  who  spoke. 

He,  too,  was  beneath  the  gallows,  and  standing  close  by 
the  side  of  Jack  Ketch. 

"  I  say,  who  would  have  thought  it?" 

"  Thought  what,  idiot  ?" 

"  That  he  would  have  died  so  easy." 

"Is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  never  doubt  it !  That  was  a  shientific  knot  that  I 
tied,  I  can  tell  you !     He's  dead  enough  !" 

"  But  I  thought  he  would  have  struggled  longer." 

"  So  did  I ;  and  when  I  saw  what  a  natoniy  he  was,  I 
made  sure  I  should  have  to  pull  him  down  by  his  legs ; 
but  he  died  uncommon  easy!" 

Jonathan  looked  up  at  the  body. 

All  the  signs  of  a  violent  death  were  in  the  swollen  and 
impurpled  countenance. 

He  turned  away  satisfied. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  no  more. 

"  At  last !"  Wild  muttered — "  at  last  I  am  free  from 
that  young  imp  of  mischief !  He's  dead  now,  and  it's  all 
over  with  him !" 

But  somehow.  Wild  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
himself  that  he  did  not  feel  half  so  elated  and  overjoyed 
as  he  thought  he  should. 

Like  a  good  many  people  who  fancy  they  shall  bo 
supremely  happy  when  something  or  other  is  accom- 
plished, he  felt  disappointed. 

He  was  not  half  so  happy  as  he  thought  he  should  be. 

Indeed,  a  feeling  of  great  depression  began  to  steal 
over  him,  but  this  he  strove  to  banish  as  much  as  .los- 
sible. 

He  looked  up  again,  but  there  was  the  body,  dead  ano 
limp  enough. 

Jack  was  dead. 

And  Jonathan,  in  his  heart,  almost  wished  he  wasn't. 

For  some  time  past,  the  thief-taker  had  lived  in  a  stat» 
of  intense  excitement. 
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But  now  that  the  object  wliich  he  had  had  in  view 
Avas  achieved,  the  reaction  began. 

Mr.  Noakes  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  his  usual 
sickly  fashion. 

"Ahem!    Mr.  Wild!"  he  said,    approaching  the  thief- 
taker.     "  Ahem  !     It's  all  over  now,  I  am  happjr  to  say  !" 
"  Yes — yes !" 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  W.,  you  don't  seem  at  all  plesieed  I" 
"Peace,  idiot!" 

The  Governor  shi-ank  back  a  little. 
He  thought  his  best  policy  would  be  not  to  ii'ritate  the 
thief-taker  while  in  his  present  disagreeabl®  mood. 

Jonathan  clasped  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  paced 

up  and  down  the  open  space  which  the  soldiers  preserved. 

In  the  meantime,  another  scene  was  going  on  close  at 

hand,  which  was  more  important  than  it  would  seem  to 

be  at  a  first  glance. 

After  having  performed  their  duties,  the  sheriffs  had 
returned  to  their  carriages,  and  now  that  the  execution 
was  all  over,  they  were  about  to  return. 

But  before  they  could  start,  a  singular-looking  being 
made  his  appearance  close  to  the  carriage  of  the  high- 
sheriff. 

Where  he  had  come  from,  or  how  he  had  got  where  he 
was,  no  one  could  tell. 

His  sudden  appearance  was  most  extraordinary. 
No  doubt  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  time  when  the 
attention   of  everyone  was  riveted  upon  Jack  to   push 
himself  forward. 

But  there  he  was,  and  those  who  saw  him  stared  as 
though  he  had  just  di'opped  from  the  clouds. 

And  in  truth  his  personal  appearance  was  extraordinary 
enough  to  attract  immediate  attention. 

This  singular  being  was  dressed  in  a  long,  faded  brown 
coat,  of  the  kind  that  was  fashionable  in  the  re'gn  of 
Queen  Anne. 

This  cloak  he  had  got  wrapped  closely  around  him,  so 
that  the  whole  of  his  body  was  concealed. 
Above  the  cloak  could  be  seen  his  head. 
Beneath  it  his  feet. 

His  face  was  buried  deeply  in  the  folds  of  his  cloak, 
and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  tall,  foreign-looking,  conical- 
shaped  hat,  such  as  might  have  been  worn  a  couple  of 
centuries  before. 

In  the  hat  there  was  one  black  feather,  which  stcod  up 
rigid,  and  looking  more  like  a  steel  ornameut  than  a 
feather. 

It  looked  as  though  it  had  been  plucked  out  of  the 
wing  of  some  bird. 

Such  was  the  singular  figure  that  appeared  close  to  the 
door  of  the  sheriff's  carriage. 

"  Your  excellency,"  he  said,  in  a  respectful  voice,  and 
making  a  low  bow  after  almost  every  word  he  spoke — 
"  your  excellency,  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
grant  me  a  few  minutes'  attention." 

The  fat  sheriff  seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
with  the  title  of  "  excellency ;"  so  he  bowed  his  head  in 
what  he  considered  a  highly-dignified  manner. 

The  strange-looldng  individual  who  had  addressed  him 
inteiijreted  his  bow  as  a  permission  to  proceed. 

"Your  excellency,  I  am  a  foreigner — a  German — a 
countryman  of  your  King!  I  am  a  chemist,  and  am 
making  some  experiments  for  his  Majesty's  pleasure !" 

"Step  into  the  carriage,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  sheriff, 
who  was  loyal  to  the  backbone,  "and  then  I  will  talk  to 
you.     Did  you  say   you  were  a  counti-yman  of  his  most 
gracious  Majesty's  ?" 
"  Yes,  your  excellency." 

"  Then  give  me  your  hand.  I  am  delighted  to  make 
your  acquaintance.  Didyousayyou  had  the  honour  of 
making  experiments  for  his  Majesty  ?" 

"  I  did,  your  excellency,"  said  the  strange-looking  man, 
with  another  bow  ;  "  and  only  this  morning  I  was  ia  con- 
versation with  his  Majesty !" 
"  This  morning,  did  you  say  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  Then  let  me  shake  hands  with  you  again !" 
The  sheriff  was  immensely  delighted. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  fawn 
upon  those  who  happen  to  be  in  high  places. 

He  was  credulous,  too,  especially  where  there  was  any- 
thing connected  with  royalty. 

And  so  he  believed,  without  hesitation,  what  his  singu- 
lar visitor  said  to  him. 


He  thought  nothing  of  the  strange,  dingy  cloak  and 
general  appearance  of  poverty,  for  he  knew  very  well 
that  at  that  time  the  Germans  hanging  about  the  Court 
did  not  cut  a  very  respectable  figure. 

They  had  not  been  in  the  country  long  en  iugh  for 
sufficient  taxes  to  be  collected  to  clothe  them. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXLII. 

AN  EXTRAOKDINART  APPLICATION  RESPECTING  THE  DEAD 
BODY  OF  JACK  SHEPPARD  IS  MADE  TO  THE  mGII-SHERIFF 
BY  A  GERMAN  CHEJUST. 

The  sheriff  well  knew  there  were  plenty  of  distant 
relations  of  the  royal  family  who  were  no  better  off  than 
this  chemist  appeared  to  be. 

Of  course,  all  that  sort  of  thing  was  soon  altered,  and  at 
the  present  day  their  descendants  are  fed  and  clothed  with 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  English  nation. 

However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  story. 
Let  it  suffice  to  mention  that  the  sheriff  fully  believed 
that  the  German  chemist  was  just  what  he  said  he  was. 
After  shaking  hands,  the  chemist  continued  : 

"I  saw  his  Majesty  this  morning,  and  reported  the 
progress  I  had  made  in  my  experiments,  with  which  he 
expressed  himself  satisfied." 

"Happy  man!"  sighed  the  sheriff;  "would  I  could 
hear  him  say  the  same  words  to  me !" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  your  excellency,  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  what  his  Majesty  said  of  you!" 

"  Of  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What^what?" 

"  In  one  moment,  your  excellency — I  will  tell  you  in 
one  moment  what  the  King  said  about  you." 

"About  me?" 

"  Yes — you  are  the  high-sheriff,  are  you  not?" 

"  1  am  that  lucky  man !" 

"  I  thought  so." 

"  Pray  go  on !" 

"I  wfii,  your  excellency.  When  his  Majesty  had 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  my  labours,  he  said,  '  By 
the  way,  there  is  a  young  fellow  named  Sheppard,  who  ia  to 
be  executed  this  morning !'  " 

"  Did  his  Majesty  say  that  ?" 

"  Those  were  his  very  words." 

"  Do  go  on !" 

"  I  told  his  Majesty  that  he  was  correct,  and  then  he 
added,  '  You  must  try  your  experiments  upon  him !'  " 

"  Upon  me?" 

"  No — upon  Jack  Sheppard  1" 

"Oh!" 

"  Not  you,  of  course." 

"  But  Jack  Sheppard  is  dead !" 

"Yes,  there  ho  hangs  !" 

"  How  can  you  perform  your  experiments,  then  ?" 

"Let  mo  whisper  to  your  excellency  an  important 
royal  secret." 

The  sheriff  eagerly  leaned  forward  to  listen. 

"/am  to  j)erform  my  experiments  upon  his  dead  body.'" 

The  sheriff  drew  back  with  great  suddenness,  and 
glared  in  the  speaker's  face. 

"  On  his  dead  body  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  gracious !" 

"But  I  haven't  told  you  what  his  Majesty  said  about 
yoiu'self !" 

"  No — no !" 

"  Then  I  will  do  so  at  once." 

"  Pray  do !" 

The  sheriff  wiped  his  face  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"  His  Majesty  said  to  me :  '  That  is  a  very  singular 
young  man,  and  you  must  not  omit  upon  any  account  to 
perform  your  experiments  upon  him.  Is  not  the  high- 
sheriff  a  Mr.  Knobbles  ?'  " 

"  Did  his  Majesty  say  that  ?" 

"  Most  certainly !" 

"  Then  his  royal  highness  know  my  unworthy  name  ?" 

"  His  Majesty  knows  everything !" 

"  Oh,  ah !  yes,  of  course !" 

"  '  The  high-sheriff,'  said  his  Majesty,  'is  Mr.  Knobbles 
— he  is  a  true,  devoted,  and  most  loyal  subject,  and  I  feeJ 
the  profoundest  regard  for  him.'  " 
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"  Stop,  stop !" 

The  sheriff  was  completely  overcome. 

"  That's  what  his  Majesty  €aid." 

"  Did  he  say  any  more  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !" 

"What— what?" 

"  He  said,  '  Go  to  High-Sheriff  Knobbles,  and  teli  nim 
all,  and  that  it  is  my  desire  that  the  body  of  Jack  Shep- 
pard  be  given  up  to  you,  in  order  that  you  may  perform 
your  experiments  upon  it.' " 

"Oh  dear!" 

"  That  was  what  he  said,  your  excellency." 

"And  I  am  to  deliver  the  body  to  you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  But  suppose  his  friends  claimed  it  ?" 

"  You  must  not  trouble  his  Majesty  about  that." 

"  No,  no — certainly  not !" 

"  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about  it,  his 
Majesty  wrote  this  note,  which  he  commanded  me  to  de- 
liver to  you." 

The  German  chemist  produced  from  under  his  cloak  a 
folded  piece  of  paper. 

The  sheriff  snatched  at  it  eagerly,  and  unfolded  it. 

In  a  large,  straggling,  ungainly-looking  hand,  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  written : — 

"  Deliver  the  body  of  Sheppard  to  leaver. — Geokge  E." 

"  Is  this  his  Majesty's  writing  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"I  may  keep  it?" 

"  Yes ;  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  con- 
sider his  Majesty's  autograph  to  be  reward  enough  for 
what  you  are  going  to  do — very  few  persons  are  favoured 
with  it." 

"  I  know  that — I  know  that !"  said  the  sheriff,  trem- 
bling with  joy. 

"  In  return  for  it,  all  I  want  is  an  order  from  you  to  de- 
liver the  body  of  Jack  Sheppard  to  me." 

"You  shall  have  it !" 

"  Here  are  -writing  materials,"  said  the  Gormaj;  ?iiemist, 
instantly  producing  pencil  and  paper  from  beneath  his  cloak. 

The  sheriff  took  them  almost  mechanically,  and  began 
to  write. 

The  German  chemist  watched  him  anxiously. 

The  sheriff  made  several  mistakes,  but  at  ^r>rgth  the 
document  was  completed. 

He  handed  it  to  the  German  chemist,  who  reoerved  it 
with  a  low  bow,  while   a  smile  of  exultation  crossed  his  I 
face. 

By  this  time  the  procession  was  ready  to  start  on  its 
return,  and  the  Governor  of  Newgate  came  to  the 
sheriff's  carriage  to  know  whether  he  was  ready. 

The  German  chemist  made  a  bow. 

He  held  out  to  the  Governor  the  order  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Noakes  read  it  with  surprise,  and  then  bent  an  in- 
quiring glance  upon  the  sheriff,  who  was,  however,  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  King's  autograph. 

"  It's  all  right !"  he  said.  "  On  his  Majesty's  service — 
all  right !" 

"  The  high-sheriff  says  it's  aU  right,"  remarked  the 
German  chemist,  as  he  prepared  to  alight  from  the 
carriage. 

The  Governor  was  rather  mystified,  but  he  drew  back 
and  allowed  the  chemist  to  pass. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  return,  Mr.  Knobbles?" 

"  Yes — yes  !    Back  as  soon  as  possible  !" 

The  sheriff  was  impatient  to  get  back  to  the  City,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  delight  of  exhibiting  his 
Majesty's  autograph  and  repeating  what  had  taken 
place. 

A  very  triumphant  expression  appeared  upon  the  face 
of  the  German  chemist,  as  ho  made  his  way  towards  the 
gallows. 

There  the  body  of  Jack  Sheppard  still  hung,  swaying 
gently  to  and  fro,  as  before. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  still  pacing  up  and  down. 

The  hangman  had  put  a  nosebiig  on  his  horse,  and  had 
seated  himself  upon  the  shafts  of  the  cart,  where  lie 
smoked  a  short  black  pipe  with  gi'eat  apparent  relish. 

He  was  waiting  for  the  hour  to  expire,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  body  would  be  cut  down,  placed  ir.  the  coffin, 
aijd  driven  back  to  Newgate. 

Jonathan  Wild  looked  more  uneasy  and  uncomfortable 
than  ever. 


A  presentiment  that  something  strange  was  about  to- 
hfippen  pressed  upon  him,  and  increased  in  intensitj- 
every  moment. 

But  what  it  could  bo  he  could  not  tell. 

He  wanted  to  get  back  to  London. 

It  was  while  pacing  up  and  down  in  the  restless  manner 
we  have  described,  that  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  house. 

He  recollected  how  it  had  been  burned,  and  wondered 
whether  any  of  the  secrets  it  contained  had  been  brought 
to  light. 

Now  that  all  was  over,  he  blamed  himself  for  having 
kept  with  so  much  persistency  in  Jack  Sheppard's  cell. 

"  I  was  a  fool,"  he  said;  "but  never  mind — I  have  been 
successful,  and  ought  not  to  grumble.  I  will  just  wait 
and  see  him  cut  down,  and  then  I  shall  feel  sure  that  all 
is  right.  I  shall  then  trouble  myself  no  further  about 
Jack  Sheppard,  but  make  my  way  back  to  London  with 
all  speed — it  is  time  I  was  there.  It  is  time  I  looked  to 
my  house,  and  took  such  measures  as  would  effect  ually 
prevent  any  disagreeable  discoveries  from  being  made.  I 
will  go,  but  I  will  wait  and  see  him  cut  down  first." 

Thus  muttering  to  himself,  Jonathan  continued  his 
restless  pacing  up  and  down. 

The  German  chemist,  with  the  important  paper  tightly 
clenched  iu  his  right  hand,  crept  to  the  side  of  the  cart, 
and  stood  there,  being  all  the  time  hidden  from  Jonathan 
Wild's  view. 

Indeed,  he  avoided  the  thief-taker  with  the  utmost 
sedulousness. 

Why,  will  probably  be  seen  in  due  time. 

He  was  now  waiting  for  Jonathan  Wild  to  go. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  procession  set  out  on  its  retuni 
journey. 

It  was  accompanied  by  some  thousands  of  people. 

The  esftcution  was  over,  and  there  was  only  the 
cutting  down  to  see. 

This  wa«  not  a  very  interesting  ceremony,  and  yet 
many  stayed  an  hour  on  purpose  to  witness  it. 

Still  the  crowd  perceptibly  thinned,  and,  by  the  time 
the  hour  had  elapsed,  the  crowd  was  trifling  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  had  been. 

Once  more,  then,  when  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the 
hangman  drew  his  cart  underneath  Tyburn  Tree. 

He  was  going  to  "pluck  the  fruit,"  as  he  facetiously 
termed  what  be  was  about  to  do. 

He  still  sicoked  his  pipe. 

When  hf;  climbed  up  into  the  cart,  of  course  he  came 
into  full  sight  of  the  mob,  and  a  loud  yeU  instantly 
followed. 

With  an  indifference,  however,  that  was  truly  stoical, 
he  proceeded  with  his  task. 

He  took  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began  sawing 
away  at  the  rope  with  great  deliberation. 

But  the  edge  was  keen,  and  the  strands  of  rope  were 
quickly  divided. 

The  last  few  parted  with  a  sudden  snap,  and  then  down 
fell  the  body  into  the  cart  with  a  ci'ash  that  was  sickening 
to  hear. 

"  There  he  is,  then,  Mr.  Wild !"  said  Jack  Ketch,  ad- 
dressing the  thief-taker,  who  had  climbed  up  the  wheel  of 
the  cart  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  body.  "  Dead  enough, 
isn't  he  ?" 

Jonathan  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

With  his  feet  resting  on  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and 
his  hands  clutching  the  sides  of  the  clumsy  vehicle,  lio 
took  his  last  look  at  the  countenance  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

Veiy  still  and  very  horrible  did  that  slight,  slim  figure 
look. 

The  features  were  frightfully  distorted,  so  much  so  as 
to  make  recognition  a  matter  of  gi-eat  difficulty. 

Wild  remained  gazing  for  a  moment,  and  then,  jumping 
down,  he  made  his  way  back  to  London  at  the  best  of  hia 
speed. 

Ho  was  anxious,  now  that  his  pertinacious  enemy  was 
disposed  of,  that  he  should  set  his  house  in  order  a  little. 

Jack  Ketch  lifted  up  the  limp,  warm  body,  and  placed 
it  in  the  coffin,  which  was  much  too  large  for  Jack ;  but, 
then,  it  was  better  so  than  too  small. 

It  was  quite  a  matter  of  chance,  for  the  coffins  wore  all 
made  by  contract,  and  they  wei-e  by  no  means  particuiai 
about  the  fit. 

Jack  was  easily  accommodated,  and  the  rude  lid  hid  hw 
remains  from  the  light  of  day. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCXLIIl. 

THE  LANDLORD  OF  THE  INN  IN  SMITHFIELD  SHOWS  BLUE- 
SKIN  THAT  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  FOK  JACK  SHEPPABD  TO  BE 
SAVED  FROM  DEATH. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  surmised  that  there 
is  some  mystery  connected  with  the  individual  in  the  long, 
faded  brown  cloak,  who  had  called  himself  a  German 
chemist. 

What  that  mystery  is,  however,  and  whether  he  really 
was  what  he  professed  to  be,  must  remain  for  the  present 
a  secret. 

But  the  reader  will  not  be  long  kept  in  suspense. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  events  which  we  have  recently 
described,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little,  and 
relate  the  proceedings  of  other  characters  in  our  story. 

It  will  be  remembered,  then,  that  Blueskin,  having 
amved  in  London  on  the  very  morning  appointed  for 
Jack  Sheppard's  execution,  and  only  a  few  hours  before 
the  thne  fixed  for  the  sentence  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
Lad  repaired  to  an  inn  in  Smithfiold  Market,  the  landlord 
of  which  had  overwhelmed  him  by  communicating  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  Jack  was  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

He  showed  him,  too,  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  save 
him,  and  convinced  him  that  there  was  not  time  to  make 
even  an  attempt. 

Blueskin  was  crushed  and  overcome. 

"While  conversing  with  the  landlord,  time  flew  rapidly, 
biit  each  minute  only  served  to  convince  Blueskin  that  he 
had  arrived  a  few  hours  too  late  to  be  of  assistance  to  his 
old  comrade. 

Then  the  landlord  had  said  that  he  had  thought  of 
something — that  he  had  something  to  propose,  but  that 
it  was  of  such  a  preposterous  nature  that  Blueskin  would 
never  listen  to  or  think  of  acting  upon  it. 

But  Bluesldn  had  seized  with  a-ina^iy  upon  wliftt  the 
landlord  had  said,  and  implored  him  to  be  more  explicit. 

It  was  just  as  the  clock  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Church 
chimed  a  quarter  past  nine  that  the  laud'ord  said : 

"  Well,  Blueskin,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  consider  is  your 
only  hope — your  only  chance." 

"  Speak  on,  then !     What  is  it  ?" 

"It  is  to  obtain  possession  of  Jack's  body  after  he  has 
been  executed !" 

"  What  ?"  said  Blueskin,  in  a  voice  of  horror. 

"  And  when  you  have  got  it,  try  to  resuscitate  him  I" 

"Impossible !" 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  such  a  scheme  as  that  holds 
out  the  least  chance  of  success  ?" 

"  I  do,  or  I  should  not  have  proposed  it." 

"Oh,  I  am  maddened — maddened!  It  seems  such  a 
desperate  thing  to  do  !" 

"Still,  it  is  a  last  resort." 

"  It  is.    But  something  shall  be  tried  before  that." 

"  Very  good,  but  if  you  agree  to  what  I  propose  and 
thoroughly  hear  me  out,  don't  you  see  that  you  will  be 
left  to  try  any  other  desperate  speculation  you  may  think 
of  just  the  same  ?" 

"Well,  goon." 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say.  I  believe  it  is  your  only 
chance." 

"  But  do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
resuscitating  him  after  the  sentence  was  once  carried  into 
effect  ?" 

"Such  things  have  been  known." 

"  Very  true." 

"  And  why  should  not  Jack  stand  as  good  a  chance  as 
anyone  else  ?" 

"  I  know  no  reason  why  he  should  not." 

"Very  well,  then.    The  whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Thus— you  will  say,  of  course,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
cut  of  a  hundred  the  execution  proves  fatal.  Now,  you 
want  to  know,  perhaps,  why  I  think  Jack  Sbeppard  will 
bo  the  one  out  of  the  ninety-nine," 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  ?" 

"  I  feel  almost  sure  of  it." 

"Why?" 

"He  is  such  a  light  chap.  He  must  W':ifc,t  a  mere 
oot'tiing." 

"  He  does  not  weigh  much." 

"And  what  with  imprisonment   and  illness,  and  one 


thing  and  another,  his  frame  has  been  very  much   re- 
duced." 

'■  it  has— it  haa" 

"Very  well,  then,  it  is  my  deliberate  conviction  that  when 
the  cart  is  drawn  from  underneath  him  his  own  weight 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  compress  his  neck  tight  enough  to 
cause  his  death." 

"But  this  is  awful." 

"  I  admit  that,  but  nevertheless  I  consider  my  hope  is 
well  grounded." 

"  It  is — it  is ;  but  it  makes  me  shudder." 

"  It  is  only  natural  that  it  should ;  however,  you  can  see, 
from  what  I  have  said,  that  there  is  a  chance,  should 
things  come  to  the  worst,  that  he  may  be  restored  to 
life." 

"  There  is.    But  what  a  horrible  existence  it  would  be !" 

"  Not  so  bad  as  no  existence  at  all." 

"  Very  true." 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  just  how  the  case  stands.  You  can 
try  your  best  to  save  Jack's  neck  from  the  hangman's  rope, 
but  if  you  fail,  you  have  still  the  chance  of  bringing  him 
back  to  life  again." 

"  Would  that  I  had  been  here  sooner !" 

"  There  is  no  time  for  unavailing  regrets." 

"  Eight !  We  have  much  to  do !  But  pardon  me  if  I 
am  ovei'come — I  am  not  myself  !" 

"I  can  understand  your  feelings." 

"But  stop!  There  is  something  else  to  be  con- 
sidered !" 

"What?" 

"  If  we  succeed  in  getting  Jack's  body,  who  will  revive 
it?" 

"  That  is  no  difficulty !    You  leave  that  to  me !" 

"  Can  you  do  it  ?" 

"  No ;  but  I  Imow  a  very  clever  man  who  can — that  ia, 
if  it  id  in  mortal  power  to  do  so !" 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  A  physician  who  lives  in  Long  Acre.  He  is  a  strange 
man,  and  most  people  think  he  is  a  little  mad ;  but  that  ia 
because  he  is  not  understood." 

"  And  this  man  can  do  it?" 

"  If  anyone  can." 

"  And  will  he  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  if  I  apply  to  him !" 

"  It  is  a  secret,  I  suppose  F' 

"  What  ?  how  he  performs  his  mysterious  task?" 

"  Yes." 

"I  believe  it  is." 

"  He  lives  in  Long  Acre,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  keeps  a  small  shop,  where  drugs  and  chemi- 
cals are  sold.  This  keeps  him,  and  h-  spends  tiie  whole 
of  his  time  in  making  experiments.  His  house  is  full  of 
apparatus." 

"  Has  he  ever  revived  anyone  before  ?" 

The  landlord  glanced  about  him  iineasily,  and  then 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  said  ; 

"He  has!" 

"Who?" 

"  Never  mind  that  now !  H  found  out  the  means  by 
accident,  I  believe." 

"  And  is  he  to  be  tnisted  ?" 

"  Entirely !" 

St.  Sepulchre's  clock  chimed  a  quarti  r  to  ten. 

"  How  the  time  flies !" 

"  It  does  whenever  there  is  important  business  on 
hand.  I  confess  the  thing  which  gives  me  the  greatest 
uneasiness  is,  that  I  fear  that  Jonathan  Wild  and  the 
authorities  will  not  give  up  the  body." 

"  Ah,  I  had  not  thought  of  that !' 

"  Nor  I  till  just  as  I  spoke.  That  will  prove  a  serious 
obstacle." 

"  It  will  indeed !  If  application  is  made.  Wild's  sus- 
picions are  sure  to  be  aroused !" 

"Well,  I  shall  speak  about  that  to  the  chemist,  or  what- 
ever he  is.  There  is  time  enough  for  that.  I  have  thought 
of  something  else.     Wait  a  moment." 

The  landlord  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
oried  out : 

"  Garali — Sarah !     Come  here — I  want  jou :" 

In  reply  to  this  call,  a  young  girl,  about  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  entered  the  room. 

"  Go  and  fetch  me  a  nice  nosegay  of  flowers.  Make 
haste — be  back  here  in  an  instant !" 

"  I  thought  that  would  save  time,"  said  the  landlortl. 
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returning    to    Bkioskin.      "While    she   la  gone   I    can 
explain." 

■'  What — -what  is  it  ?" 

"It  would  be  well  if  wc  could  communicate  with  Jack." 

"  I  would  give  the  world  !" 

"Good!  I  will  tell  you  how  we  shall  easily  be  able  to 
convey  a  message  to  him." 

"  How  ?"  ^ 

"Write  what  you  want  to  say  on  this  slip  of  paper.  It 
mui^t  only  be  a  few  words,  mind  !" 

"  And  how  shall  you  contrive  to  giTe  it  to  him 
un'sepn  ?" 

'■  Wi'U,  of  conrsp  you  know  that  it  is  a  cuotom  wh^n 
ajiy. me  i^^  taking  a  last  rid(^  for  some  friend  or  relation  or 
swVrtheart  to  stand  upon  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
and  give  the  condemned  man  a  bunch  of  flowers  ?" 

"  Yes,  res — it  is  nearly  always  done/' 
No.  63. — Bi.rKsKiK.' 


"  It  is,  and  now  my  plan  becomes  clear.    Whatever  you 
write,  I  shall  tie  round  the  stem  of  the  flowers." 
"  And  who  will  give  him  the  bunch  ?" 
"  Sarah."  .,11. 

"  But,  if  the  streets  are  so  crowded,  how  will  she  get  to 
the  church  steps  ?— the  procession  will  start  in  half  an 
hour."  ,    1  i  iu 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  easy  enough!  She  has  only  to  let  tbe 
people  about  her  know  what  she  intends  to  do,  and  they 
will  give  her  a  free  passage  through  thorn,  for  all  aro 
friendly  disposed  towards  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  It  is  a  poor  advantage  to  take  of  such  a  feeling." 
"  I  grant  that ;  but  wt»  must  do  the  best  we  can.    Aow, 
what  are  you  going  to  write?"  *> 

Blueskin  wrote  on  the  slip  of  paper :  _ 

"Escape  if  you  can  I  If  you  can't,  put  trust  m  me  ana 
hope  1" 
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"  That  will  do  capitally  !" 

At  this  momeut,  Sarab,  the  landlord's  daughter,  entered, 
can-ying  in  her  hand  a  large  nosegay. 

The  landlord  tied  the  slip  of  paper  round  it  very  quickly, 
and  while  doing  so  told  the  giii  what  he  wanted  her 
to  do. 

She  consented  gladly  and  willingly,  for  Jack  Sheppard 
was  a  special  favourite  of  hers,  aud  she  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  render  him  a  service. 

Off  she  sped  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  was  not  long  in 
reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

Putting  on  an  anxious  look,  aud  assuming  a  sad  tone 
of  voice,  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pass  to  the  foot  of  the 
church  steps,  in  order  that  she  might  give  the  nosegay  to 
her  sweetheai't.  Jack  Sheppard. 

As  the  landlord  had  foretold,  the  people  made  way  with 
the  greatest  willingness,  and  in  less  time  than  anyone 
would  have  believed  possible,  considering  the  density  of 
the  crowd  and  the  distance  she  had  to  go. 

But  she  was  only  just  in  time. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  described  how  she  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  nosegay  to  Jack. 

When  she  had  performed  her  mission,  she  sank  back 
quietly  amoug  the  crowd,  and  returned  home  with  all  the 
speed  she  could  make. 

As  soon  as  he  had  despatched  his  daughter  on  this 
errand,  the  landlord,  addressing  himself  to  Blueskin, 
said : 

"  And  now,  if  you  will  be  guided  by  me  and  take  my 
advice,  you  will  give  up  all  idea  of  attempting  a  rescue." 

"Never!" 

"Nay,  listen  to  me!  Don't  throw  away  the  chance 
you  have  got!  I  can  assure  you  the  authorities,  with 
your  own  recent  escape  before  their  eyes,  have  taken 
such  careful  precautions  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed ;  the  military  are  out  in  vast  numbers,  and  the  old 
tree  at  Tj'bum  is  as  well  defended  as  though  walled 
roimd  with  brass.  Once  moi-e  I  say,  take  my  advice  and 
abandon  the  thought,  for  the  attenipt  must  result  in  a 
failure !" 

Blueskin  paced  the  room  uneasily. 

"  I  feel  inclined  to  try." 

"  I  know  you  do,  but  just  think  how  serious  and  de- 
plorable it  would  be  if  you  were  to  be  captured.  In  the 
event  of  it,  they  would  not  let  you  go  again,  I  can  promise 
you  that.  They  were  more  than  a  match  for  Jack 
Sheppard  this  time." 

"  So  it  seems." 

"  The  cart  will  be  guarded  by  men  who  will  resist 
easily  whatever  attack  might  be  made  upon  them,  and  you 
must  not  forget  that  you  have  not  got  any  organised 
plan ;  if  you  had,  it  would  bo  different,  but  still  you 
would  fail." 
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For  some  moments  after  the  landlord  had  finished  speak- 
ing, Blueskin  remained  silent. 

Ho  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that  the  landlord 
had  got  on  his  side  both  reason  and  common  sense. 

The  authorities  would  of  course  adopt  every  precaiition. 

The  most  probable  result  that  would  follow  any  attempt 
of  his  own  to  rescue  Jack  Sheppard  would  be  his  own 
capture. 

"  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  right  ?"  persisted  the  landlord. 
"  Why,  if  I  thought  there  was  the  ghost  of  a  chance  I 
would  help  you  heart  and  soul,  but  there  isn't,  aud  you 
know  it." 

"  I  cannot  help  confessing  that  I  am  forced  to  think  so." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  able  to  look  at  things  in  a  reasonable 
light ;  and  now,  if  you  will  only  be  guided  by  me,  you  will 
adopt  at  once  the  only  means  of  aiding  Jack  that  lies 
in  your  power." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.  First  of  all  though,  as  to 
that  letter." 

"  Do  you  think  your  daughter  will  succeed  in  delivering 
it?" 

"  I  have  no  doubts  on  that  score." 

"What  about  it,  then?" 

"Why,  Jack,  when  he  receives  it,  will,  I  think,  make  up 


his  mind  to  try  his  own  resources,  and  not  rely  upon  his 
friends  for  aid." 

"  You  mean  he  will  attempt  to  escape?" 

"  I  think  he  will  take  the  hint." 

"But  what  chance  has  he?" 

"  Not  much,  I  admit,  but  then,  as  you  know  very  well, 
Jack  has  in  his  short  lifetime  done  more  extraordinary 
things  than  that." 

"  So  he  has." 

"  If  he  can  once  get  among  the  people  he  will  be  right." 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  to  leap  out  of  the  cart  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  do  it  myself,  but  1 
don't  believe  it  would  bo  impossible  to  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  And  the  people  would  befriend  him  ?" 

"  To  the  utmost  of  their  power." 

"  Then  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  jump  out  of  the  cart." 

"  So  do  I,  most  heartily,  and  I  will  lay  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  attempts  it  before  he  gets  half-way." 

"I  trust  he  will  succeed — I  trust  he  will  succeed  !" 

"  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  every  contingency." 

Blueskin  shuddered. 

"It's  no  good  mincing  the  matter!"  continued  the 
landlord. 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Come,  then,  we  will  repair'  at  once  to  the  dwelling  of 
this  German  chemist  I  spoke  of.  We  have  scarcely  any 
time  to  make  ova  aiTaugemeuts  with  him.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain if  we  linger  here  any  longer  it  will  be  too  late." 

"I  am  ready — lead  the  way!" 

"  Wait  a  moment ;  I  will  just  go  and  fetch  my  hat,  and 
tell  my  wife  I  am  going  out  for  an  hour  or  two !" 

The  landlord  left  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Blueskin  began 
again  to  pace  the  room  with  i-apid  and  irregular  strides. 

"What  a  horrible  day  is  this!"  he  said.  "Little  did  I 
dream  that  I  should  return  to  London  and  find  things  in 
such  a  condition  as  they  are.  Oh,  this  is  horrible — most 
horrible!" 

At  this  moment,  the  landlord  re-entered  the  room. 

"  Come !"  he  said — "  be  quick !" 

Blueskin  mufiied  himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  drew  his 
hat  down  over  his  face  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  defy 
recognition. 

Then  he  followed  the  landlord  out  of  the  parloilr  iu 
which  this  imjiortant  conference  had  taken  place. 

The  customers  that  were  crowded  into  the  house  when 
Blueskin  an-ived  had  now  disappeared. 

The  landlord  noted  the  fact  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  The  procession  has  started,"  he  said.  "  I  can  tell  that 
by  the  house  being  so  clear.'' 

"  Shall  we  be  in  time?" 

"  If  we  are  quick  we  shall." 

They  had  now  emerged  into  the  open  air. 

A  little  way  off  a  hackney  carriage  was  standing. 

At  Blucskin's  request,  the  landlord  hailed  it,  aud  the 
pair  quickly  seated  themselves  in  the  cumbrous  vehicle. 

"Drive  to  Long  Acre!" said  the  landlord. 

It  was  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  saving  time  that 
Blueskin  had  hailed  the  haclmey-coach,  but  because  ho 
was  not  so  likely  to  be  seen  and  recognised  while  seated 
in  it  as  he  would  be  if  he  ventured  to  traverse  the  streets 
of  London  on  foot. 

The  di-iver  had  to  make  a  considerable  detour  in  order 
to  reach  his  destination,  because  of  the  crowds  of  people 
that  occupied  the  road  which  the  procession  would  take. 

But  he  had  a  couple  of  tolerable  horses. 

At  length  Long  Acre  was  reached. 

The  landlord  stopped  the  coach  near  the  corner  of  Bow 
Street. 

He  paid  the  man  his  fare,  and,  in  company  with  Blue- 
skin, continued  along  the  street  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane. 

He  paused  at  Icugth  before  a  chemist's  shop. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  he  said. 

Bluesldn  looked  up,  and  saw  that  he  was  standing  be- 
fore one  of  the  darkest,  dii'tiest,  dingiest  houses  in  all 
Long  Acre. 

The  shop  was  fitted  with  two  small  windows,  with  a 
door  in  the  centre. 

All  the  panes  of  glass  were  so  thickly  encrusted  with 
dirt,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  through  them,  r-o  that, 
by  the  windows  alone,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what 
V7as  vended  in  the  shop. 

Nor  was  there  any  signboard. 
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Decay  and  dilapidation  were,  however,  visible  oa  every 
side. 

Blueskin  took  all  tliis  in  at  a  glance. 

He  had  no  opportunity  for  a  more  minute  examination, 
as  the  landlord  took  him  by  the  arm  and  entered  the  shop. 

This  was  so  dark  inside,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Blue- 
skin  made  out  the  various  features  of  it. 

Filth  and  squalor  were  more  and  more  discernible. 

A  disagreeable  and  peculiar  smell,  arising  from  the 
commingled  odours  of  thoxisands  of  drugs,  assailed  thou- 
nostrils. 

The  landlord  stamped  on  the  ground  with  his  foot. 

Then  a  door  at  the  back  of  the  shop  was  opened. 

Blueskin  heard  the  sound,  and  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  from  which  it  came ;  but  the  shop  was  so  dark, 
that  he  could  scarcely  perceive  the  dim  and  shadowy 
figure  of  a  man. 

He  advanced  to  the  counter,  and  then  Blueskin  saw 
him  more  distinctly. 

He  was  a  little  man,  with  a  dirty,  wrinkled,  shrivelled 
face,  with  long,  white  hair,  and  with  a  black  velvet  skull- 
cap drawn  round  closely  over  his  head. 

His  countenance  presented  the  appearance  which  it  ever 
wears  when  the  owner  of  it  has  studied  deeply. 

But  his  eyes  formed  his  most  remarkable  feature. 

They  were  very  small,  but  so  bright,  they  seemed  to 
have  some  illuminating  power  of  their  own,  and  to  be 
capable  of  perceiving  everything. 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  chemist,  in  a  sharp,  shrill  voice. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  want  you !"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  peculiar  tone  of 
voice. 

The  chemist  bent  forward  and  peered  into  his  cus- 
tomer's face. 

"I  know  you!"  he  said.  "Come  in! — come  this 
way !" 

"I  will!"  said  the  landlord — "I  want  to  speak  to  you 
upon  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  !" 

The  old  chemist  led  the  way  to  the  little  dark  room  at 
the  back  of  the  shop  from  which  he  had  emerged. 

It  was  a  small  apartment,  and  Blueskin  could  not  help 
looking  about  him  in  surprise  and  cui'iosity,  for  it  was 
piled  up  and  littered  with  scientific  and  chemical  appara- 
tus of  every  description. 

The  chemist  placed  chairs  for  his  visitors. 

"Now!"  he  said — "be  good  enough  to  tell  me  yo\ir 
business ;  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can  about  it,  for  my 
time  is  valuable !" 

"  I  know  that !"  returned  the  landlord — "  and  so  I  will 
put  my  desires  into  a  few  words  !" 

"  The  fewer  the  better." 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  bring  back  to  life  a  man  who  will 
be  hanged  at  Tyburn  at  twelve  o'clock  to-day  !" 

The  chemist,  with  the  utmost  coolness  imaginable,  took 
out  a  gigantic  silver  watch. 

"It's  half-past  eleven,"  he  remarked,  laconically. 

"  There  is  not  much  time." 

"  Very  Httle !" 

"  Will  you  undertake  the  task  ?" 

"I  did  a  service  of  this  kind  for  yoii  once  before, 
didn't  I  ?" 

"  You  did !"  replied  the  landlord. 

Blueskin  noticed  as  he  spoke  that  the  landlord's  voice 
faltered. 

"  You  know  my  terms  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I'ivo  hundred  pounds !" 

"  They  shall  be  yours,"  said  Blueskin ;  "  and  I  will  pay 
you  half  down  now,  if  you  will  undertake  the  task  !" 

"No,  no — never  miurl !  I  might  fail,  you  know  !  Pay 
me  in  full  as  soon  as  I  have  performed  my  duty,  and  that 
will  do." 

"  Agreed  !" 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  then  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"When  will  the  body  be  brought  here  ?" 

"You  must  let  me  explain." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  gain  possession  of  the  body  for 
yon?"  ^ 

"  Yes." 

"That  will  be  extra!" 

"You  shall  be  paid." 

"  Enough ;  and  now  for  particulars.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  m»a  who  is  to  be  hanged  ?" 


"Jack  Shoppard." 

_"  The  devil !  I  ought  to  have  asked  more !  But  never 
raicd,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain !" 

"  You  will  have  no  room  left  to  complain  of  my  libe- 
rality !" 

"Very  good!" 

Bluesldn  then  proceeded  to  give  the  chemist  some 
particulars  which  it  was  necessai-y  he  should  know. 

For  instance,  he  told  him  how  closely  Jack  would  be 
guarded  by  soldiers  and  police  officers,  and  how  Jonathan 
Wild  would  probably  not  take  his  eyes  off  him. 

When  he  had  done,  the  chemist  said  : 

"  That  is  sufficient.  Leave  the  rest  to  me  !  I  have  a 
plan  all  ready,  but  I  must  set  about  it  at  once,  or  I  shall 
not  have  time  to  jarry  it  out." 

"  Very  good !" 

"  I  shall  claim  the  body  and  bring  it  here  as  soon  as 
may  be,  and  then  I  shall  commence  operations." 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  stay  here  whOe  you  are  gone  ?" 
said  Blueskin.  "My  friend,  the  landlord,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  my  introduction  to  you,  will  not  want  to  stay, 
and  it  will  be  dangerous  for  me  to  be  out  in  the  street,  and 
should  I  be  I'ecognised  while  entering  or  leaving  your 
house,  suspicion  would  be  at  once  excited." 

"You  are  right.     You  can  remain  here  if  you  like." 

"And  I  will  go,"  said  the  landlord,  "for  I  have  matters 
of  my  own  to  attend  to." 

With  these  words  he  bade  Blueskin  and  the  chemist 
farewell,  and  took  his  departure. 

Blueskin  seated  himself  again. 

"You  can  stay  here,"  said  the  chemist,  "and  amuse 
yourself  in  the  best  way  you  are  able.  You  will  be  quite 
safe.  I  have  some  preparations  to  make,  and  then  I  shall 
be  ready  to  start." 

"  One  word." 

"What  is  it?" 

The  landlord  spoke  of  your  having  performed  a  similar 
service  once  before." 

"Well,  and  what  if  I  did  ?" 

"  Simply  this.  Wei'e  you  successful  in  your  attempt  to 
restore  animation  ?" 

"Perfectly." 

Blueskin  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"And  who  was  the  person  ?" 

"  The  son  of  the  man  who  has  just  left." 

"Enough!  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it.  I- recoUect 
Jonathan  Wild  caused  his  son  to  be  executed." 

"  And  I  brought  him  back  to  life." 

"Do  the  same  thing  for  Jack  Shoppard,  and  you  shall 
receive  any  reward  you  like  to  ask  for." 

The  chemist  smiled. 

"  Wait  hero,"  ho  said.  "  I  shall  be  away  no  longer 
than  I  can  help,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  succeed 
I  will  bring  Jack  back  with  me.  I  shall  lock  up  the  shop, 
so  you  will  pay  no  attention,  no  matter  who  knocks.  Sit 
hero  until  I  return." 

With  these  words  the  chemist  entered  his  shop. 

Blueskin  fervently  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  his  services  to  be  called  into  requisition — that  Jack 
would  succeed  in  makiug  his  escape  from  the  cart. 

But  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXLV. 

THE  GERJIAN  CHEJIIST  SUCCEEDS    IN    OBTAINING    POSSEfl 
SION  OF  THE   BODY  OP  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  to  mi- 
nutely describe  the  chemist's  preparations. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  he  was  very  quick  about  all  he 
did. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his 
very  clever  scheme,  and  also  with  the  success  which,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  attended  it. 

Considering  the  short  time  he  had  for  devising  it,  ho 
deserves  very  great  credit  for  his  plan. 

He  had  met  with  an  easy  dupe  in  the  person  of  Sheriff 
Knobbles,  and  in  this,  as  in  several  other  things,  luck 
favoured  him  to  a  very  great  extent. 

With  respect  to  the  sheriff,  there  is,  we  think,  only  one 
circumstance  in  connection  with  him  with  which  wo  need 
trouble  the  reader. 

Upon  reaching  London,  he  hastened  at  once  to  exhibit 
the  autograph  of  the  King. 

Ho  held  the  crumpled  bit  of  paper  in  the  ftir,  and  made 
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a  loEy  speech,  which  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  curiositj 
of  his  hearers  to  tho  hij^hest  possible  pitch. 

Theu,  amid  tho  most  breathless  eagerness,  he  elowly 
unfolded  the  precious  paper. 

But  when  it  was  fairly  spread  open  an  ejaculation  of 
dismay  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  staggered  teack  several 
paces. 

The  paper  was  hlunk. 

There  were  no  sigustof  ink  upon  it  whatever. 

Tho  admiring  circle  to  which  ho  had  been  addressing 
himself  were  loud  in  making  anxious  inquiries. 

But  the  sheriff  looked  like  one  stupiiied. 

Ho  was  quite  unable  to  account  for  this  phenomenon, 
and  he  behaved  and  spoke  in  such  an  eccentric  -way  that 
they  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  gone  mad, 
and  that  all  he  had  related  to  them  had  no  foundation 
■whatever  in  fact,  but  had  been  hatched  up  in  his  own  de- 
luded bi-ain. 

It  was  an  additional  aggravation  to  the  sheriff  to  find 
that  he  was  disbelieved;  but  his  story  was  such  an 
extraordinary  one  that  the  incredulity  of  his  hearers  is  no- 
thing to  be  wondered  at. 

But  so  it  was. 

The  phenomenon  which  had  so  puzzled  the  sheriff  is 
susceptible  of  easy  explanation. 

The  German  chemist  was  much  too  astute  to  commit 
himself  by  forging  the  King's  signature. 

Instead,  then,  of  writing  on  the  paper  with  ink,  he  used 
a  simple  chemical  preparation,  which  exhibited  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  ink  for  some  time,  and  then  faded 
away,  leaving  behind  it  not  a  trace  of  its  presence. 

So  he  was  quite  clear  of  that  transaction,  and  in  no 
danger  of  getting  into  trouble  concei-niug  it. 

And  now,  for  the  last  time,  we  return  to  Tyburn  Tree. 

We  have  described  how  Jack  Sheppard's  body  was  put 
into  the  coflBn  pi'ovided  for  it. 

Jonathan  had  hastened  back  to  London. 

Now  that  Jack  was  fairly  executed,  he  felt  quite  relieved 
npon  that  point. 

The  next  thing  he  imagined  would  bo  that  Jack  would 
be  buried  in  Newgate. 

The  idea  of  resuscitation  never  once  entered  his  mind. 

The  German  chemist  watched  Jonathan  Wild  take  his 
departure  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

He  felt  that  a  great  stumbling-block  was  removed. 

Jack  Ketch  took  his  seat  on  tho  shafts  of  the  cart,  and 
set  his  horse  in  motion. 

The  jolting,  clumsy  vehicle  started  on  its  return  joiirnoy 
to  London. 

The  crowd  of  people  had  dispersed  with  exti'crae  rapi- 
dity as  soon  as  the  cutting  down  ceremony  was  over. 

A  good  many  followed  the  cart. 

Foremost  among  them  was  the  German  chemist. 

He  hung  on  by  tho  board  at  the  back,  and  none  could 
remove  him  from  his  position. 

He  had  to  put  out  moro  strength,  however,  than  anyone 
would  have  imagined  he  possessed. 

Like  some  wild  cat  he  clung  firm,  and  maintained  his 
hold  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  made  to  dash  him  aside. 

As  tho  cart  moved  further  and  further  away  from 
Tyburn  the  people  became  scattered,  for  they  sought 
their  own  homes. 

They  had  seen  all  they  had  to  see. 

But  the  chemist  still  kept  his  place. 

The  journey  was  a  tedious  one. 

At  length  Bloomsbury  Fields  was  reached. 

Drawn  up  at  the  corner  of  a  lane,  which  is  now  called 
Montague  Street,  was  a  dirty-looking  hackney  coach. 

Just  as  the  cart  passed  Montague  House,  a  building  that 
occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  British  Museum, 
the  German  chemist  made  his  way  round  from  the  back 
to  the  front  of  the  cart. 

Without  saying  a  word  to  the  hangman,  he  stopped 
the  horse. 

The  crowd  had  now  diminished  until  it  scarcely  de- 
eerved  the  name. 

There  were  only  a  few  idle  lookers-on  upon  the  strange 
scene  that  followed. 

Jack  Ketch  was  in  a  terrible  passion  when  he  saw  some 
one  had  utopped  his  horse,  and  ho  jumped  to  the  ground 
in  a  very  belligerent  manner. 

The  German  chemist,  however,  walked  up  to  him  with 
such  a  decided  air  that  he  shrank  back. 

"  Hold  1"  he  said.    "  You  must  stop  hero !" 


"What  for .»" 

"I  want  tho  body  of  Jack  Sheppard  !" 

"  Don't,  you  wish  you  may  get  it .'" 

"  I  must  have  it !" 

"And  I  say,  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it?  Gee  up. 
Captain !" 

"1  must  have  it !"  said  the  chemist. 

•'  Sha'n't  let  you,  then  !" 

•■  But  you  must !" 

'■  Not  without  an  order  from  the  sheriff,  I  don't !" 

"  And  will  you  then  .'" 

*  Well— yes !" 

"  You  know  very  well  yoii  dare  not  refuse !  But  come, 
I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable !  I  see  no  I'eason  why 
there  should  be  any  ill-will  between  us !" 

"  Have  you  got  the  order  ?" 

"Yes,  I  have." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  th(>n !" 

"  There  it  is." 

The  German  chemist  helil  up  the  paper  he  had  obtained 
from  the  sheriff. 

"That's  an  order,  sure  enough;  but  it's  a  burning 
shame !" 

"Why?" 

"To  think  I  should  be  done  out  of  my  regulars!" 

"Your  what?" 

"Eegulars." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"Why,  the  toggery,  and  all  tlie  little  things  he  may 
happen  to  have  in  his  pockets." 

"Oh,  I  see!" 

"Do  you?" 

"  Yes.  Just  take  the  order  a  minute !  There  I  Now, 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  mind  giving  viy  your  regulars  if 
you  had  an  equivalent  for  them  ?" 

"  An  what  ?" 

"  A  five-pound  note,  for  instance  !" 

"A  five-pun  note!  Oh,  here  you  are!  Tip  us  the 
flimsy,  and  take  the  carcass !" 

From  under  that  mysterious  cloak  of  his  tho  Ger- 
man chemist  produced  a  five-pound  Bank  of  England 
note^ 

"  There — ^that  will  do !"  he  said. 

"One  minute!"  added  the  chemist — "I'm  not  very 
strong,  you  know !" 

"You  don't  look  to  be  !" 

"  In  return  for  the  money  I  have  just  given  you,  I  want 
you  to  carry  the  body  to  that  hackney-coach  yonder." 

"  All  right !    I  s'pose  you're  a  doctor  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Are  you  going  to  dissect  him?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah,  well!  I'm  sorry  he  should  go  to  the  doctor's; 
but,  however,  business  is  business !" 

"  Of  course  it  is !" 

While  speaking  these  words,  Jack  Ketch  scrambled  up 
into  the  cart. 

"  Yoii  don't  want  the  colfiu  as  well,  do  you  ?" 

"No!" 

"Very  good !  You  can  have  it  if  you  like,  but  it  will 
be  extra !" 

"  I  don't  want  it." 

"  Then  you  sha'n't  have  it." 

Jack  Ketch  then  lifted  the  lid  off  the  coffin,  and  those 
few  persons  who  yet  remained  around  the  cart  had  tho 
imexpected  gratification  of  perceiving  the  body  of  Jack 
hoisted  up  on  to  the  shoulders  of  Jack  Ketch,  and  carried 
by  him  into  the  hackney-coach. 

When  this  little  ceremony  was  over,  the  German 
chemist  got  into  the  carriage  as  well,  and  told  the  driver 
to  go  on. 

jack  Ketch  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  and  watched 
the  hackney-coach  until  a  bend  in  the  road  hid  it  from  his 
sight. 

"This  is  a  rum  start,"  he  said,  "blessed  if  it  isn't !  But 
it  don't  matter  a  cuss  to  me,  except  that  I've  got  the  order, 
and  am  five  pounds  richer  nor  I  should  be  !" 

This  last  reflection  contented  him,  and  ho  resumed  his 
sent  on  the  shafts  of  the  cart  and  drove  on. 

Many  of  the  people,  when  they  saw  the  body  of  Jack 
Sheppard  transferred  to  tho  haclcncy-coach,  also  trans- 
ferred their  attention  to  that  vehicle. 

They  ran  after  it  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

The  hackney-coach  did  not  seem  to  bo  going  f.vst,  and 
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yet  the  people,  one  after  another,  dropped  back  and  ceased 
to  run  after  it. 

Away  the  coach  weut  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  and  by 
the  time  it  reached  ftho  open  country  there  was  not  one 
individual  in  pursuit. 

Jack  Ketch  had  placed  the  body  of  Jack  Sheppard  rather 
roughly  on  the  front  seat  in  the  coach. 

The  chemist  at  first  took  no  notice  of  its  presence,  but 
knelt  up  on  the  cushions  that  covered  the  hind  seat. 

In  the  back  of  the  coach  there  was  a  little  window 
covered  with  a  pad,  which  could  be  raised  at  pleasure  by 
those  within. 

The  chemist  raised  this  pad,  and  pressed  his  face  close 
to  the  little  pane  of  glass. 

Ho  was  enabled  to  see  all  down  the  road. 

A  smile  crossed  his  withered  countenance  whenever  he 
Baw  a  person  drop  back  and  give  up  the  pursuit. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  coach  was  driven  to- 
wards the  open  coiintiy  at  a  tolerably  swift  rate,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  all  followers. 

As  we  have  said,  then,  the  old  chemist  at  last  had  the 
satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  last  man  give  up  the  chase. 

Ho  removed  his  face  from  the  pane  of  glass,  and  sat 
down. 

The  body  of  Jack  Sheppard  had  been  shaken  off  the 
seat  by  the  jolting  motion,  and  now  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vehicle. 

The  chemist  stooped  and  picked  him  up  with  an  ease 
which  showed  that  he  possessed  thrice  the  amount  of 
strength  that  he  appeared  to  do. 

He  placed  him  in  a  convenient  position  on  the  opposite 
seat,  and  having  done  so,  he  muttered  : 

"  I  fancy  I  shall  succeed  this  time,  for  life  does  not  seem 
to  be  extinct." 

Then,  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  that  they  were 
travelling  rapidly  along  the  high-road. 

The  driver  had  evidently  received  his  instructions  as  to 
what  he  should  do. 

After  going  some  distance  further,  he  turned  off  down  a 
narrow  lane. 

It  was  an  unfrequented  one. 

From  the  time  they  turned  the  corner  to  the  time 
when  they  pulled  up  they  did  not  catch  sight  of  a  single 
living  creature. 

The  coach  stopped  somewhat  suddenly  in  this  lane. 

The  driver  got  down  off  the  box,  and  opened  the  door. 

The  chemist  alighted  and  closed  the  door  again,  leaving 
Jack  Sheppard  the  sole  inmate  of  the  interior  of  the 
coach. 

CHAPTER  CCCCXLVI. 

THE  GER5IAN  CHEJUST    HAS  THE    BODY  OF  JACK  SHEP- 
PARD CARRIED    INTO   THE    L.VBORATORY. 

"  Be  as  quick  as  you  can,"  said  the  German  chemist,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  driver  of  the  hackney-coach ; 
"  the  sooner  we  get  back  the  better." 

"  All  right,  sir !" 

The  coach  had  been  drawn  up  close  to  a  pond  which 
•was  by  the  side  of  the  lane. 

It  was  a  good  large  sheet  of  clear  water,  and  was  not 
fenced  off  in  any  way. 

The  driver  then  seized  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  rery 
deliberately  backed  the  hackney-coach  into  the  pool. 

Then  from  under  his  seat  on  the  box  he  produced  a 
large  soft  brush  and  a  tin  can,  as  well  as  some  dry 
rags. 

With  the  aid  of  the  can,  the  brush,  and  the  water,  he 
BM  Jj  work  with  great  diligence  to  clean  the  vehicle. 

The  alteration  thus  effected  was  incredible. 

From  a  worn-out,  dirty-lookiug  hackney-coach,  it  was 
gradually  ti'ansformed  iuto  a  neat  and  almost  new  private 
carnage. 

In  fact,  the  vehicle  had  been  disguised  by  having  dirt 
of  all  kinds  splashed  upon  it. 

All  that  we  are  now  describing  had  been  prearranged 
by  the  chemist,  and  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

The  man  worked  with  good  will. 

The  dii-t  upon  the  carriage  was  easily  roipoved. 

Then  with  his  rags  he  polished  it  up  until  it  looked 
like  new. 

When  he  had  finished,  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  it  was  the  same  carriage. 

But  he  had  not  yet  done. 


He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  horse  and  harness, 
and  effected  almost  as  great  a  change  in  these. 

The  object  of  all  these  proceedings  must  bo  obvious  to 
the  reader. 

It  was  to  destroy  all  clue  as  to  what  became  of  Jack 
Sheppard,  and  to  prevent  any  identification  of  himself 
with  what  had  taken  place. 

It  must  bo  conceded  that  the  nieans  taken  wore  well 
calculated  to  effect  the  end  in  view. 

At  last  the  carriage  and  horse  were  shorn  of  their  dis- 
guise, and  presented  their  ordinary  and  proper  appear- 
ance. 

The  vehicle  was  drawn  iuto  its  proper  position  in  the 
lane. 

Then  the  di-iver  took  off  the  long  white  duffel  coat, 
with  its  innumerable  capes,  in  which  ho  had  been  enve- 
loped, and  appeared  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dark  liverj'. 

His  hat  he  put  under  the  box,  from  which  receptacle  he 
produced  another  with  gold  lace  round  it. 

The  transformation  was  complete. 

"  Are  you  all  ready,  Ludwig  ?"  said  the  chemist, 

"Quite  ready." 

"  Drive  on,  then." 

The  German  chemist  once  more  entered  the  carriage, 
while  Ludwig,  as  he  had  called  the  driver,  drove  on. 

He  continued  along  the  lane  in  the  same  direction. 

But  if  any  person  had  observed  the  equipage  enter  the 
lane,  and  then  have  seen  it  emerge,  they  would  never 
have  believed  it  was  the  same. 

In  a  little  while  the  carriage  reached  the  Great  North 
Road  leading  from  London. 

Along  this  they  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk. 

The  events  which  we  have  lately  described  of  necessity 
occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  the  chemist  felt  sure 
that  it  would  be  quite  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
own  residence  in  Long  Acre. 

It  now  became  necessary  for  him  to  make  some  changes 
in  his  own  attii-e. 

In  the  first  place,  he  took  off  his  very  peculiar-looking 
conical  hat. 

He  rolled  this  up  into  as  small  a  compass  as  he  could, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Then  he  divested  himself  of  his  cloak. 

It  was  a  very  large  one. 

He  carefully  enveloped  the  body  of  Jack  Sheppard 
in  it. 

Not  long  after  he  had  effected  this  alteration,  the  car- 
riage stopped  before  his  own  door. 

The  chemist  glanced  up  and  down  the  street. 

It  was  dark,  but  yet  the  hour  was  not  late  enough  to 
cause  it  to  be  deserted. 

Grasping  a  key  in  one  hand,  the  chemist  took  up  the 
body  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  flung  it  over  his  shoulder. 

As  though  the  weight  had  been  nothing,  the  chemist 
walked  from  the  door  of  the  carriage  to  the  door  of  his 
own  hoiise. 

The  driver  descended  from  his  seat,  closed  the  carriage 
door,  and  reseating  himself,  drove  off. 

The  chemist  thrust  the  key  into  the  lock  of  the  shop 
door,  and  was  inside  his  own  house  in  an  instant. 

He  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

Then  crossing  the  shop,  he  entered  the  room  at  the 
back. 

Blueskin  sprang  forward. 

His  countenance  was  careworn  and  anxious. 

What  anxiety  he  had  suffered  during  the  many  hours 
he  had  been  left  alone  in  the  chemist's  gloomy  habitation, 
the  reader  may  perhaps  bo  able  to  imagine. 

To  him  each  minute  had  seemed  an  hour. 

Anxiously  he  listened  to  every  sound,  in  the  hope  that 
it  was  the  chemist  returning. 

But  the  day  faded  and  night  came. 

What  could  be  the  reason  of  his  absence  he  cnnld  not 
think. 

He  was  worked  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  when  he  heard 
the  welcome  sound  which  indicated  the  arrival  of  the 
chemist. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  eagerly — "  what  success  ?" 

"  The  best  1" 

The  chemist  staggered  forward  with  his  burden. 

Blueskin  looked  upon  it  with  a  strange,  shuddering 
sensation. 
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"Is— is— that " 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  chemist. 

As  ho  spoke,  ho  placed  the  body  in  an  arra-cliair. 

Blueskiu  felt  as  though  changed  to  stone. 

He  could  not  move  or  speak.  ^ 

"Wo  must  have  a  light  before  we  can  do  anVgood," 
said  the  German  chemist,  iu  the  same  matter-of-fact,  un- 
concerned tone  which  he  would  have  made  use  of  had  he 
been  talking  about  some  ordinary  cvery-day  affair — "we 
must  have  a  light." 

lie  glided  across  the  dark  room,  and  ignitcvl  a  large 
swinging  lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

The  light  was  dim  at  first,  but  it  soon  became  brilliant 
enough  to  illuminate  every  corner  of  the  room. 

With  a  kind  of  fascination,  Blueskiu's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  body  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

It  was  but  little  that  he  could  see,  however,  for  the 
cloak  was  wrapped  entirely  round  it. 

Still  the  outlines  could  be  traced,  and  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  the  rest. 

With  a  coolness  and  ease  which  presented  a  very 
remarkable  contrast  to  Blueskin's  manner,  the  chemist 
approached  the  chair. 

He  turned  back  the  cloak,  and  then  the  body  was  dis- 
closed seated  in  the  chair  in  a  huddled-up  posture. 

Blueskin  shuddei-ed  again,  and  averted  his  eyea  in 
horror. 

The  countenance  was  horribly  distorted  and  discoloured. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  dusky  black,  while  the  tongue,  swollen 
to  thrice  its  usual  size,  i^rotruded  from  the  purple 
lips. 

And  the  eyes ! 
I   Their  expression  was  too  terrible  for  us  to  describe. 

With  a  great  effort  Blueskin  mastered  his  emotions. 

In  a  broken  voice  he  said : 

"And  is  this  Jack? — is  this  what  they  have  made  of 
him?" 

"  It  is !" 

"  Is  there  any  hope  ?" 

"  Of  his  recovery  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  think  I  may  with  safety  say  there  is ;  but  I  must 
be  speedy,  though !" 

As  he  sjjoke,  the  German  chemist  rang  a  bell. 

A  young,  pale-faced  man,  and  evidently  a  countryman 
of  his  own,  obeyed  the  summons. 

Blueskin  started,  for  he  had  been  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  the  house  all  to  himself. 

The  chemist  addressed  this  young  man  in  German. 

"Is  the  warm  bath  ready,  Karl  ?" 

"  Quite,  sir ;  it  has  been  waiting  for  some  time." 

"Vei-y  good.  And  all  the  other  preparations  are 
made  ?" 

"  All,  sir." 

"Carry  the  patient  with  you,  and  place  him  in  the 
bath.  Keep  him  in  ten  minutes,  then  come  to  me  and  let 
me  know  the  res\ilt." 

The  young  man  did  not  attempt  to  carry  Jack,  but,  in 
quite  as  unconcerned  a  manner  as  his  master,  went  to  the 
chair  and  wheeled  it  out  of  the  room. 

The  door  closed  behin  d  him. 

"  And  you  think  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being  restored 
to  life?" 

"I  do." 

"  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

"I  would  not  build  too  much  upon  the  hope,  then,  for 
these  are  but  doubtful  affairs  at  the  best.  Still,  I  have 
succeeded  when  there  has  been  less  chance  of  doing  so 
than  on  the  present  occasion." 

"Then  there  is  some  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
that?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  now  that  you  have  put  me  at  ease  upon  this 
point,  allay  my  <mriosity  by  informing  me  how  it  was 
you  managed  to  gain  possession  of  the  body." 

"I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  keep  that  information 
from  you." 

"  Pray  tell  me,  then !  I  am  chiefly  anxious  to  know 
how  you  dealt  with  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  It  so  happened,  then,  that  I  had  no  troublo  with  him, 
for  as  soon  as  ever  the  execution  was  over  he  seemed 
anxious  to  get  back  to  London.  Ho  waited  to  see  the 
body  cu*  down  and  put  into  the  cart,  and  then  he  hurried 
away." 


"  That  was  fortunate  for  you." 

"  Very !" 

The  German  chemist  then  gave  a  brief  account  cf  all 
that  he  had  done. 

Wo  need  not  repeat  his  words,  because  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  what  ho  said. 

Blueskin  was  filled  with  admiration  when  his  strange 
companion  fully  unfolded  the  details  of  the  clever  scheme 
he  had  so  quickly  elaborated,  and  which  had  been  crowned 
with  such  unequivocal  success. 

Just  as  he  had  finished,  there  came  a  faint  tap-tap  at  the 
door. 

"  Enter !"  said  the  chemist,  in  German. 

The  pale-faced  assistant  made  his  appearance. 

"  The  patient  has  been  ten  minutes  iu  the  warm  bath," 
he  said. 

"  And  the  result — is  it  favourable  ?" 

The  assistant  shook  his  head. 

"My  presence  is  needed!" 

Then,  turning  to  Blueskin,  the  chemist  said  : 

"  Will  you  remain  here  ?  You  can  accompany  me  if 
you  like,  or  stay  here,  just  as  you  please." 

"I  will  accompany  you,  then." 

"  It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  sight." 

"I  know  that,  but  while  I  am  with  you,  observing  all 
that  is  going  on,  I  shall  not  feel  so  much  suspense." 

"  Come,  then,  for  every  moment  is  of  value." 

The  assistant  held  open  the  door  to  allow  Blueskin  aud 
his  master  to  pass. 

Our  old  friend  looked  about  him  with  the  greatest 
curiosity,  and  yet  he  felt  more  like  a  man  in  a  dream  than 
aught  else. 

He  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  what  was  going  forward. 

So  continuous  had  been  the  succession  of  events  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  recover  from  the  first  shock  which  the 
intelligence  caused  him. 

And  now,  as  he  followed  that  strange  being,  the  Germau 
chemist,  along  a  dimly-lighted  passage,  he  found  himself 
asking  the  question,  "  Can  all  this  be  real  ?" 

Well  might  he  ask  such  a  question  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  with  two  such  extraordinary  beings  as  the 
German  chemist  and  his  assistant  in  company  with 
him. 

All  seemed  unreal. 

The  passage  seemed  to  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  back 
of  the  premises. 

At  length  a  door  was  pushed  open. 

Blueskin  crossed  the  threshold  quickly,  for  he  was  im- 
patient to  see  what  was  beyond. 

It  was  a  large,  well-lighted  chamber. 

The  atmosphere  in  it  seemed  loaded  with  oppressive 
odours,  which  had  at  first  an  almost  overpowering  effect 
upon  anyone  who  entered. 

Blueskin  was  susceptible  to  its  influence,  but  the 
curiosity  he  felt  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Jack  Sheppard 
so  absorbed  him  that  he  quickly  forgot  all  about  it. 

His  state  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 

The  German  chemist  had  expressed  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence  in  the  result,  but  then  he  might  be  deceived. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  doubtful  whether  Jack  Sheppard 
would  or  would  not  recover. 


CHAPTER  COOCXLVII. 

THE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  GEKJIAN  CHEMIST  ARE  CROWNED 
WITH  A  SUCCESSFUL  TERJHNATION. 

The  chamber  which  Blueskin  entered  was  fitted  up  as  a 
laboratory. 

Apparatus  of  every  conceivable  description  was  piled 
uj)  on  all  sides — things  which  Blueskin  had  never  seer 
before,  and  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  conjecture. 

Upon  these  curious  articles,  however,  he  bestowed  inuch 
less  attention  than  he  would  have  done  upon  almost  any 
other  occasion. 

The  one  subject  which  occupied  his  miud,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  was  the  fate  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

He  had  to  make  use  of  some  caution  in  following  the 
Gorman  chemist  through  the  maze  of  crucibles  aud 
alembics  with  which  the  chamber  was  strewed. 

His  strange  guide  led  the  way  to  the  furthest  extremity 
ot  the  room. 

Upon  approaching  it,  Blueskin  saw  a  large  bath,  alraost 
as  large  as  an  Egyptian  sarcophagus. 
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Underneath  this  was  a  fire,  upon  an  iron  grating. 

The  coals  -were  spread  evenly  upon  it,  and  the  grating 
was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure. 

By  this  means  the  amount  of  heat  could  be  regulated  to 
a  nicety. 

It  was  with  a  strange,  undefinable  sensation  that  Blue- 
skin  followed  the  German  chemist  to  the  side  of  this 
bath. 

He  did  so,  and  looked  in. 

The  bath  was  about  three  parts  iillcd  with  water. 

At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  large  thermometer,  the 
base  of  which  was  immersed  in  the  water. 

The  chemist  gave  one  glance  at  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
then  went  towards  this  instrument,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  precise  temperature  which  the  water  had  reached. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  Blueskin's  chief  attention 
was  given  to  his  comrade. 

Jack  lay  upon  his  back  in  the  bath. 

There  were  no  more  signs  of  life  about  him  than  there 
were  at  first. 

The  only  difference  was  that  the  features  were  not  quite 
so  discoloured  and  distorted. 

Having  noted  the  precise  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
chemist  took  from  his  assistant,  who  had  held  it  in  readi- 
ness, a  peculiar-looking  tube. 

It  was  made  of  wood,  and  was  in  shape  more  like  a 
conch  shell  than  aught  else. 

The  larger  end  of  this  instrument  the  chemist  carefully 
placed  just  over  Jack's  heart. 

Then,  holding  up  his  hand  for  silence,  the  chemist 
placed  the  small  end  to  his  ear  and  listened. 

That  was  an  anxious  moment  to  Blueskin. 

The  chemist  listened  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Blueslcin  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  all  the  while  turned 
in  one  direction. 

He  looked  to  see  what  it  was  at  which  the  chemist  was  1 
gazing. 

He  saw  that  it  was  a  clock,  the  face  of  which  was  let 
into  the  wall. 

This  Blueskin  had  not  noticed  until  now. 

Having  listened  for  a  certain  time,  the  chemist  raised 
his  head. 

"  AV'hat  is  the  result  ?"  Blueskin  asked. 

"  There  is  no  pulsation  at  the  heart  as  yet." 

"But  will  there  be?" 

"  I  hope  so,  though  there  are  no  signs  at  i^rcsent.  This 
instrument  is  a  sound  magnifier,  and  by  the  aid  of  it  I 
could  distinguish  the  feeblest  fluttering  about  the  organ  of 
life." 

Ho  made  a  sign  to  his  assistant  while  he  spoke. 

"  The  temperature  must  be  raised  at  least  ton  dogrcos," 
he  said.     "  We  shall  see  what  results  that  will  produce." 

The  assistant,  by  the  aid  of  some  simple  mechanism, 
raised  the  grating  upon  which  the  burning  coals  were  laid 
until  it  was  only  about  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bath. 

All  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  thermometer. 

We  have  said  it  was  on  a  large  scale,  and  no  doubt  it 
registered  the  heat  with  great  precision. 

The  tube  containing  the  mercury  was  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  the  mercury  itself  was  coloured  red. 

By  this  means,  its  rise  in  the  tube  could  be  more  readily 
distinguished. 

The  tube  was  placed  upon  a  piece  of  bright  polished 
metal,  upon  which  the  degrees  were  marked. 

Each  degree  was  divided  and  subdivided  into  quarters. 

The  mercury  rose  in  the  tube  with  i-apidity. 

"  A  little  lower,"  said  the  chemist,  "  or  the  heat  will 
be  raised  above  the  ten  degrees." 

The  assistant  lowered  the  gi-ating  in  an  instant,  and  the 
rapid  ascent  of  the  mercury  was  checked. 

At  last,  the  required  point  of  temperature  was  reached. 

The  water  was  kept  at  this  heat  for  several  minutes. 

Then  the  chemist  took  the  tube  and  listened  again. 

This  time,  Blueskin  watched  him  with  greater  auxious- 
Dcss  than  before. 

But  the  inscrutable  face  of  the  German  chemist  afforded 
no  index  as  to  the  state  of  affairs. 

At  length  he  raised  his  head.  '^ 

This  time,  Blueskin  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

"  There  is  no  pulsation  !"  said  the  chemist,  slowly. 

"  Consequently,  no  hope  !" 

"I  do  not  say  that!"  he  answered,  quickly — "I  have 


succeeded  in    far    more  desperate  cases    than   this.     I 
always  make  use  of  the  mildest  remedies  first." 

"  And  they  have  failed !" 

"  The  bath  has — at  least,  I  can  raise  the  temperature 
five  degrees ;  let  us  tiy  that !"  he  added  to  his  assistant. 

The  grating  was  slightly  elevated. 

"  I  dai"e  not  raise  the  temperature  beyond  that  point,  or 
it  will  scald  him." 

This  seemed  a  desperate  remedy. 

At  least,  Blueskin  thought  so,  and  wondered  to  himself 
what  others  the  chemist  practised. 

The  required  point  was  reached. 

The  chemist  listened  again. 

Then  raised  his  head. 

"  This  is  no  good !"  he  said — "  I  must  resort  to  more 
powerful  means  at  once,  or  we  shall  fail  altogether  !" 

"No— no!" 

"  I  fear  so !  Such  a  warmth  as  that  ought  to  have 
restored  animation  1" 

Blueskin  wrung  his  hands. 

The  German  chemist  turned  to  his  assistant. 

"  Where  is  the  other  apparatus  ?" 

"All  is  in  readiness." 

"  That  is  well !  Lift  him  from  the  bath,  wrap  him  in  a 
blanket,  and  lay  him  at  full  length  upon  the  dissecting- 
table  1" 

The  assistant  set  about  obeying  his  instructions. 

"The  dissecting-table?"  said  Blueskin.  "Surely 
you " 

"  No — no !  Be  under  no  apprehension  I  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  tell  you  that,  if  the  means  I  am  about  to  tiy 
should  fail,  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  hope !" 

"  But  it  will  succeed  ?" 

"  I  hope  so !" 

"  Only  hope  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say  more.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  hot 
bath  would  be  sufficient,  and  that  there  would  be  no  need 
for  me  to  resort  to  such  means  as  I  am  now  about  to 
try." 

At  this  moment,  the  assistant  carried  the  body  of  Jack 
Sheppard,  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  placed  it  upon  a  long 
stone-topped  table  in  the  laboratory,  which  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  experiments  in  dissection. 

The  German  chemist  followed  his  attendant. 

The  body  was  quicldy  placed  at  full  length  upon  the 
tabic. 

With  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat,  Blueskin  gazed 
upon  the  remains  of  the  youth  for  whom  he  had  felt  su 
strong  an  affection. 

The  German  chemist  was  as  cool  and  collected  now  as 
he  was  at  the  first,  although  he  knew  that  everything 
depended  upon  this  second  experiment. 

Blueskin  trembled  and  shook  like  a  leaf  in  a  storm. 

The  pale-faced  assistant,  too,  seemed  to  look  upon  all 
the  proceedings  as  a  matter  of  business. 

Still,  though  ho  was  so  calm  and  quiet,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  was  going  forward,  for  he  had  been 
too  long  in  his  present  situation  not  to  feel  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  the  success  of  all  chemical  experi- 
ments. 

Blueskin  forgot  that  the  two  men  by  the  side  of  whom 
he  stood  were  used  to  handling  the  human  body  after 
death. 

With  what  suspenseful  eagerness  Blueskin  watched  all 
the  rest  of  the  chemist's  movements  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  imagine. 
He  could  not  understand  all  that  was  done. 

Both  the  chemist  and  his  assistant  were  for  several 
moments  busily  engaged  in  moving  and  placing  various 
articles. 

One  of  these  was  so  singular  in  its  appearance  as  to 
attract  a  great  deal  of  Blueskin's  attention. 

It  was  a  large  glass  cylinder,  supported  on  two  upright 
pieces  of  wood,  and  furnished  with  a  handle,  by  means  of 
which  the  cylinder  could  be  made  to  revolve  with  great 
rapidit}-.  .... 

Elui'skiu  had  never  seen  anything  resembling  it  m  his 
life  before,  and  therefore  could  not  tell  that  it  was  an 
electrical  machine. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  electricity  had  not 
reached  the  perfection  it  now  has.  Then  it  was  in  its 
infancy. 

Electrical  machines  were  scarcely  known  even  to  ttie 
votaries  of  the  science. 
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li  is,  however,  a  fact  that  about  the  pei'iod  at  which 
the  action  of  our  tale  takes  place,  the  Gennans  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  atti'active  science. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  application  had  the  effect  of 
causing  them  to  make  many  discoveiies  in  advance  of 
others. 

For  the  German  chemist  electricity  had  a  remarkable 
fascination. 

He  made  some  experiments  with  it  which  had  produced 
some  surprising  results ;  but,  like  many  other  discoverers 
of  important  secrets,  he  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself, 
aud  made  use  of  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

He  placed  his  apparatus  all  in  order,  and  then,  when  all 
thinprs  were  iu  readiness,  he  set  his  attendant  to  tm-n  the 
handle. 

The  cylinder  soon  revolved  with  great  velocity. 

Blueskin  thought  he  observed  everything  narrowly,  but 
ho  grew  confused  until  he  saw  the  Geiman  chemist  with 
something  in  his  hand  which  looked  like  a  piece  of  thick 
brass  wire. 

With  this  he  touched  Jack  Sheppard. 

A  sudden  contraction  of  the  whole  body  was  the  result, 
and  then,  with  an  unearthly  yell  upon  his  lips,  Jack 
Sheppard  sprang  up  to  a  sitting  postvire. 

Although  prepared  for  his  restoration  to  life,  Bluesldn 
did  not  think  it  would  take  place  in  so  startling  and 
horrible  a  manner. 

Without  exactly  thinking  anything  about  it,  he  had 
fancied  that  the  retmii  to  life  would  be  gradual. 

As  it  was,  it  was  as  sudden  as  its  extinction. 

"  That  is  over !"  said  the  chemist,  as  he  dropped  the 
piece  of  brass  wire. 

The  assistant  ceased  turning  the  handle. 

The  cry  which  came  from  Jack  Sheppard's  lips  was  such 
a  one  as  had  never  assailed  Blueskin's  ears  before,  and 
such  as  he  fondly  hoped  would  never  assail  them  again. 

Immediately  after  uttering  this  cry.  Jack  Sheppard  fell 
backwards  on  the  stone  slab,  as  though  entii'ely  bereft  of 
life. 

So  suddenly  did  this  happen,  and  so  soon  was  it  over, 
that  Blueskin  could  almost  have  fancied  it  was  ynagination 
merely,  and  that  the  body  which  was  now  so  still  had  never 
moved. 

The  ejaculation  of  the  chemist  was  one  of  great  satis- 
faction, for  towards  the  last  he  had  grown  very  doubtful 
almut  the  issue  of  his  experiment. 

Blueskin  turned  towards  him. 

"  What — what  was  that .'"  he  said. 

His  very  lips  were  white  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"  I  have  succeeded !" 

"Is  it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  true." 

"And  that  cry?" 

"  Was  his  return  to  life." 

"  And  he  is  really  alive  once  more  ?" 

"As  much  as  you  yourself  are." 

Blueskin  wept  like  a  child. 

"  Ho  is  in  a  kind  of  swoon  now,"  said  the  chemist ; 
"  but  from  that  I  can  recover  him.  and  the  rest  of  my  task 
will  be  easy." 

He  turned  to  his  assistant,  and  added : 

"  Kemove  the  apparatus,  and  cany  him  again  to  the 
bath." 

This  was  done. 

In  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility  Jack  Sheppard  was 
replaced  in  the  bath. 

Its  temperature  had  now  much  diminished,  and  the 
chemist  gave  instructions  for  it  to  be  gradually  raised. 

More  fuel  was  placed  upon  the  grating,  and  the  water 
soon  acquired  an  augmented  heat. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  ten  minutes  a  gentle  sigh 
came  from  Jack  Sheppard's  lips. 

He  opened  his  eyes  then,  and  gazed  wonderingly  about 
him. 

"  Is  this  death  ?"  he  said. 

The  voice  in  which  he  spoko  was  a  hollow  murmur. 
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"  Am  I  dead  ?"  asked  Jack  Sheppard,  as  his  eves  rolled 
wonderingly  over  the  strange  objects  ky  which  Lo  was 
Burrounded. 


"You  are  not  dead,"  said  the  Gennan  chemist, 
advancing,  and  at  the  same  time  motioning  for  Blueskin 
to  keep  out  of  Jack  Sheppard's  sight,  lest  the  sudden  and 
Unexpected  recognition  should  be  too  much  for  him. 
"You  ai"e  not  dead !" 

"Is  this  a  dream?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like  to  think  so.  Above  all  things,  keep 
stiU.  Do  not  move,  and  it  will  be  better  if  you  do  not 
speak." 

Jack  Sheppard  closed  his  eyes  and  became  perfectly 
still. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  recollect 
what  had  happened  last. 

The  German  chemist  whispered  to  Blueskin : 

"  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  keep  out  of  his  sight  for  a 
moment  or  so.  The  sudden  sight  of  you  may  prove  too 
much  for  him." 

Blueskin  obeyed. 

A  shudder  swept  over  Jack's  frame,  and  then  ho 
opened  his  eyes. 

A  wild,  scared  look  was  on  his  face. 

"  I — I — I  have  been " 

"  Never  mind  that  just  at  present,"  said  the  Gennan 
chemist,  with  quiet  finnness.  "I  require  the  whole  of 
your  attention.  We  wiU  talk  about  all  other  matters 
presently." 

Jack's  mind  was  in  as  feeble  a  state  as  his  body,  and  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  ruled  without  opposition. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  German  chemist  and  tlie  young 
man  he  was  lifted  from  the  bath,  rolled  up  in  blankets, 
and  carried  to  a  bed-room. 

Here  eveiy  preparation  had  beeif  made. 

Wrapped  in  the  blankets  just  as  he  was,  Jack  Sheppard 
was  placed  in  the  bed. 

The  German  chemist  again  addressed  him. 

"  Speak,"  he  said,  "  and,  as  you  value  your  life,  spak 
truthfully.    Do  you  feel  inclined  to  sleep?" 

"  I  do — I  do  !     My  eyelids  seem  like  lead  !" 

"  Give  way  to  the  feeling,  then,  as  much  as  you  can. 
Wlien  you  wake  up  it  will  be  time  for  you  to  think." 

The  last  words  reached  Jack's  ears  in  an  indistinct 
manner. 

In  another  moment  he  was  sound  asleep. 

"  You  will  watch  him,  Carl,"  said  the  chemist  to  \ii3 
assistant. 

"I  will." 

"  Aud  should  there  be  cause,  you  will  summon  mo." 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  chemist  went  towai-ds  the  dooi'. 

On  the  threshold  stood  Blueskin,  his  countenance  wear- 
ing a  mingled  expression  of  hope  and  fear. 

The  chemist  placed  his  finger  ou  his  lip,  and  then 
beckoned  to  Bluesldn  to  enter. 

His  gesture  was  willingly  obeyed. 

"  He  sleeps,"  said  the  chemist,  in  a  whisper.  "  Look  at  ■ 
him,  but  speak  not." 

He  led  Blueskin  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

It  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Jack  was  sleeping 
calmly  aud  quietly. 

Bluesldn  gazed  upon  him  with  moistened  eyes. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  his  old  comrade  was  restored 
to  him. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  stood  gazing  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  but  the  chemist  di-enr  him  gently 
away. 

They  descended  the  stairs  and  entered  the  room  at  the 
back  of  the  shop. 

From  a  small  cupboard  the  chemist  produced  some 
choice  spirits,  and  desired  Blueskin  to  driuk. 

Our  old  friend  was  nothing  loth,  for  what  he  had  gone 
through  was  almost  too  much  for  him. 

"  You  see  I  have  been  successful,"  said  the  chemist, 
after  a  pause. 

"  You  have,  and  my  heart  is  once  more  at  ease.  What 
•will  be  Wild's  feeUugs  when  he  finds  he  has,  after  all, 
been  baulked  of  his  revenge !" 

"  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  carefully  keep  all  such 
kuowledge  from  him.  That,  however,  remains  for  you 
and  your  comrade  to  consider." 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"  By  to'-mon-ow  I  fancy  there  will  not  be  much  the 
matter  with  him." 

"  Will  he  recover  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 
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[jack  sheppaed  attends  his  o\\'n  fun-eral.] 


"  You  take  a  load  off  my  heart." 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  put  off  till  to- 
morrow any  further  consultation.  You  will  be  calmer 
and  better,  and  by  the  look  of  your  eyes  I  can  tell  you  are 
sadly  in  need  of  rest." 

"  I  am — I  am !    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  any 


"  Go,  then — go  at  once  !  You  can  sleep  in  peace.  You 
have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  your  foes." 

"  I  believe  you,  and  I  trUst  you." 

"  You  will  not  be  betrayed." 

"  I  feel  convinced  of  that." 

The  old  chemist  rang  a  bell,  and  bade  the  serrant  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons  to  show  Blueskin  to 
a  bed-room. 

As  he  hai,  oaid,  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  Blueskin 
had  taken  any  rest,  and  he  felt  the  want  of  sleep 
Severely. 

No.  94.— Blueskin. 


He  had  every  confidence  in  the  old  chemist's  good  faith, 
and  he  threw  himself  down  upon  the  bed  with  a  feeling 
of  comfort  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  stranger 
to. 

But  ere  he  closed  his  eyes  in  slumber,  although  he  was  so 
very,  very  weary,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Edgworth  Bess 
and  her  new-found  friend  Ned  Cantle. 

He  wondered  in  what  circumstances  they  were  placed. 

Upon  this  point  he  co\ild,  of  course,  come  to  no  con- 
clusion whatever. 

But  had  he  given  himself  up  to  the  wildest  specula- 
tions, he  would  never  have  made  any  approach  to  the 
truth. 

As  soon  as  ^ve  can,  it  is  our  intention  to  return  to  the 
heroine  of  our  story,  and  relate  how  her  evil  fortime 
followed  her  across  the  ocean  to  a  foreign  land. 

For  the  present,  however,  wo  would  wish  to  de»«*« 
our  attention  to  Jack  Shcppard. 


Xo.  94. 


We 
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It  was  late  tbe  next  morning  when  Blueskin  awoke, 
and  although  he  had  slumbered  so  many  hours,  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  as  though  he  had  only  just  closed  his  eyes 
and  opened  them  again. 
.,  His  fii-st  inquiry  was  concerning  Jack  Sheppard. 
0  "  He  has  recovered  more  rapidly  than  I  could  possibly 
have  imagined,"  replied  the  chemist.  "  He  has  just  woke 
up.  In  a  little  while  you  shall  see  him.  Eemain  here  while 
I  go  and  visit  him.  I  have  here  in  this  bottle  a  cordial 
of  most  rare  vu'tues ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  essence  of  life  itself 
— the  true  eliidr  vitx.  You  shall  see  the  wonderful  effects 
that  will  follow  its  administration." 

So  saying  the  chemist  left  the  room,  after  having  first 
invited  Blueskin  to  partake  of  the  breakfast  that  was 
spread  upon  the  table. 

He  was  absent  for  some  time. 

As  soon  as  he  returned  Blueskin  started  to  his  feet. 

The  chemist,  with  a  smile,  motioned  to  him  to  reseat 
himself. 

"He  is  asleep  again,"  he  said,  "and  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. This  sleep  is  doing  him  more  good  than  all  the 
drugs  in  the  world  possibly  could.  When  ho  wakes  we 
shall  see  a  wonderful  improvement." 

Many  hours  passed — long  hours  they  seemed  to  Blue- 
skin, who  sat  watching  and  waiting  in  that  gloomy  little 
room  behind  the  shop. 

Towards  afternoon  Elucskin  was  startled  by  hearing 
the  door  open. 

He  turned  round  quickly,  and  then  uttered  a  cry. 

It  was  Jack  Sheppard  who  had  entered. 

Blueskin,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  surprise, 
sprang  from  his  chair  and  grasped  him  by  the  hand. 

Jack  was  ghastly  pale. 

He  seemed  weak  and  feeble,  too,  and  it  was  but  a  faint 
smile  that  came  to  his  lips. 

Eound  his  neck  was  an  ominous  dark  mark. 

The  mark  where  the  hangman's  rope  had  been. 

"  Thank  heaven !"  said  Blueskin,  "  you  are  once  more 
restored  to  life,  and  the  villanous  thief-taker  is  defeated  !" 

"  Thank  you,  my  faithful  friend,"  said  Jack,  sinking 
into  a  chair.  "Had  it  not  been  for  your  aid  I  should 
by  this  time  have  been  with  the  dead !  But  first  of  all- 
speak — tell  me— where  is  Edgworth  Bess  ?" 

"  All  in  good  time,  Jack !     I  have  much  to  tell  you !" 

"  And  I  the  same ;  but  tell  me  about  her  first,  and  then 
you  can  tell  all  other  events  in  their  natural  order." 

Blueskin  felt  that  it  would  be  wisest  for  him^to  indulge 
Jack  in  this  wish. 

The  consequences  of  too  much  anxiety  or  suspense 
would  probably  be  very  serious. 

_  Accordingly,  as  briefly  as  he  could,  he  explained  the 
circumstance  of  his  apparent  desertion  of  him  (Jack),  and 
removed  from  his  mind  any  doubts  that  might  have 
lingered  there  concerning  it. 

This  done,  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  whole  of  their 
adventures  on  the  river  and  the  ocean,  up  to  the  point 
where  we  left  them  in  Amsterdam. 

"  Then  she  is  there  still  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  Yes ;  and  Ned  Cantle  is  with  her  to  shield  her  from 
all  hann !" 

"  That  takes  a  heavy  load  off  my  mind,  Blueskin.  And 
now  as  to  yourself,  and  what  happened  to  you  after  your 
arrival  in  London.  How  came  I  here  ?  Who  are  those 
strange  men  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all.  Jack,  from  first  to  last,  and  then 
you  will  fully  understand  eveiything." 

"  It  will  be  the  best." 

Blueskin  then  related  all  those  strange  circumstances 
which  have  already  been  placed  at  full  length  before  the 
reader. 

"  Wonderful !"  said  Jack,  when  he  had  finished.  "  And 
I  have  been  so  close  to  death  ?" 

"  You  have  indeed  !" 

"  I  shall  always  shudder  now  when  I  think  upon  the 
past !"  ^ 

^Pho — pho!  the  keenness  of  the  recollection  will,  of 
course,  wear  off  in  time." 

"I  fear  not!" 

"Do  not  talk  about  that." 

"But  I  cannot  banish  it  from  my  thoughts!" 

"  You  must  try." 

"  But  the  awful  moment  when  the  cart  was  drawn  from 
under  my  feet  is  ever  before  mo  !  It  was  terrible  !  But 
how  is  it  that  life  was  not  extinguished  ?" 

\ 


"  I  cannot  tell." 

"  I  ask,  because  I  remember  now  what  Jack  Ketch  said 
to  me !" 

"Said  to  you?" 

"  Yes ;  he  told  me  I  should  die  hard !  That  I  was  not 
heavy  enough  to  draw  the  rope  sufficiently  tight  around 
my  neck  to  strangle  me !" 

"  Horrible !    Did  he  say  that  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  more !" 

"What?" 

"  He  said,  as  I  should  die  so  hard,  ho  would  hold  on  by 
my  legs,  and  so  put  me  out  of  my  misery  ! " 

It  was  Bluesldn's  turn  to  shudder  now. 

"  I  thought  of  his  words  when  I  felt  the  cart  moving. 
Oh,  the  agony  of  that  moment!  I  tried  with  all  my 
might  to  cling  to  the  cart  with  my  feet  to  stop  the  slow 
but  sure  progress  of  the  vehicle !" 

"Donot  thinkof  it." 

"  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  you.  Although  I  made 
these  unavailing  efforts  to  keep  the  cart  from  sliding  away 
from  under  me,  I  still  recollected  the  hangman's  words. 
I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  struggle !" 

"Not  to  struggle?" 

"  No ;  but  to  remain  perfectly  still,  for  then  I  thought  I 
should  miss  the  little  attentions  which  he  had  promised  to 
pay  me !" 

"  I  see." 

"Accordingly  I  made  the  effort.  But  when  I  descended 
with  that  fearful  jerk  I  forgot  my  resolution.  It  seemed 
as  though  my  head  had  been  torn  off!  I  struggled 
furiously.  But,  even  in  that  awful  moment,  I  recollected 
my  intention !  I  strove  to  keep  still !  I  strove  to  stiffen 
my  limbs !  I  succeeded — I  am  sure  t'aat  I  succeeded — 
but  after  I  had  done  so  I  became  unconscious  of  every- 
thing !"      , 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  talk  about !" 

"  It  is  ;  and  still  more  awful  to  endure !" 

"  Right !  After  ceasing  your  struggles,  do  you  recollect 
anything  ?" 

"  Nothing  except  a  sharp  pain  which  shot  through  me 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  lightning's  flash.  I  cried  out,  and 
started  up." 

"  And  what  then  ?" 

"  I  recollect  nothing  until  I  awoke  in  the  bath." 

"  AnA  the  rest  you  can  remember  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  faint  tap-tap  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  Blueskin. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  the  door  was  slowly  opened. 

The  German  chemist  entered,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

When  ho  looked  round,  our  two  friends  saw  that  there 
was  an  anxious,  uneasy  expression  upon  his  countenance, 
as  though  something  amiss  had  happened. 


CHAPTER  CCCOXLIX. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  SWEAR  TO  BE  RE^^!;NGED 
UPON  JONATHAN  'WILD. 

Both  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  turned  round  and 
gazed  inquiringly  into  the  countenance  of  the  German 
chemist. 

"  You  have  bad  news,"  they  said. 

"  Not  particularly  bad,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Why,  I  find  my  little  adventure  with  the  sheriff  hag 
raised  quite  a  commotion.  They  thought  at  first  he  was 
mad,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  order  which  he 
had  written  had  been  made  use  of,  and  that  the  body  had 
been  carried  off,  no  one  Icnows  where." 

"  Indeed  1  Then  I  guess  your  fear,  and  the  cau-^e  of 
your  uneasiness." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Your  fear  that  suspicion  will  be  raised  as  to  what  has 
become  of  the  body." 

"  Eight !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  That,  I  think,  we  had  better  consider  about." 

"  With  all  my  heart !" 

"In  the  first  place,  then,"  said  the  German  chemist,  "  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that  the  popular  impression  is  that  Jack's 
body  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  his  friends  for  private 
interment.  Consequently  a  look-out  is  being  kept  upon 
all  the  gravc-yardo." 
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"  That  is  very  awkward." 

"  Very,  indeed,  for,  you  see,  if  he  is  not  buried,  great 
curiosity  will  be  felt  upon  the  matter,  and  the  subject 
would  keep  alive  for  some  time,  aa  such  ruptures  always 
do!" 

"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"What  can  you  propose  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"We  can't  bury  him." 

"I  sbo'^W  strongly  object  to  such  a  proceeding,"  said 
Jack. 

"  Of  course  you  would." 

"But  if  Jack  is  not  buried,"  said  Blueskin,  "you 
think  the  whole  affair  will  become  the  town's  talk  ?" 

"  Yes ;  an  inquiry  would  undoubtedly  be  set  on  foot,  and 
that  inquiry  might  result  in  a  discovery, of  the  resuscita- 
tion." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  this  difficulty." 

"  Nor  had  I  taken  it  into  my  calculations.  In  fact,  I 
should  not  have  thought  about  it  at  all  had  not  circum- 
stances pressed  it  upon  me." 

"  It  is  very  serious,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  you  should  have  acquired  the  intelligence." 

The  chemist  smiled. 

"  That  in  true,  and  I  had  the  information  from  a  sure 
Bource." 

"  But,"  said  Jack,  "  what  -will  be  the  best  thing  for  me 
to  do  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

"  Shall  I  escape  at  once  ?" 

"  Perhaps  that  would  be  best." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Blueskin. 

"But  what  else  can  be  done?" 

"  I  don't  know.    Something  better  than  that." 

The  chemist  reflected  for  an  instant. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  " that  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  bury  Jack  Sheppard." 

"  Unquestionably,  only  the  worst  of  it  is  such  a  thing  is 
impossible." 

"  I  don't  know  that." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to  cause  the 
impression  to  be  felt  that  Jack  was  buried  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  you  would  have  a  mock  funeral  ?" 

"There  could  be  nothing  better." 

"The  only  objection  I  can  see  is  as  to  how  such  a  thing 
could  be  managed  ?" 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  "that  you  would 
bury  some  one  else,  and  make  the  people  believe  it  was 
me?" 

"  Well,  not  exactly  that,"  returned  the  German  chemist. 
•'  I  apprehend  an  empty  [coffin  would  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  a  full  one." 

"Of  course  it  would!" 

"  You  must  see  at  once  that  if  wo  could  only  induce  the 
people  to  believe  that  Jack  Sheppard  was  buried,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  trouble." 

"And  I  should  bo  much  safer  from  detection!"  said 
Jack. 

"  Certainly  you  would." 

"It's  an  object  well  worth  striving  for,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  accomplished." 

"  So  do  I ;  and  if  we  set  our  wits  to  work,  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  we  must  succeed." 

"  We  have  been  successful  so  far !"  said  Blueskin,  "  and 
in  comparison  with  what  we  have  done,  this  seems  a  very 
simple  aSair." 

"  It  does,  and  yet  its  simplicity  makes  it  difficult !"  said 
the  chemist. 

"How  so?" 

"  Why,  wo  must  contrive  the  mock  funeral  in  such  a 
manner,  that  there  must  be  no  doubt  raised  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  Jack  Sheppard  who  is  buried." 

.  "  I  confess  I  can't  see  my  way  very  clear  at  present. 
If  we  can  get  over  this,  the  i-cst  will  bo  easy  enough." 

"It  appears  to  me,"  said  Jack,  after  a  long  pause,  "that 
it  could  be  done  in  this  manner." 
"How,  how?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  can  you  procure  an  empty  colHn  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes !     I've  got  one  in  the  house." 
"Eh?" 

"  I've  got  one  in  the  house !" 

"  That's  rather  a  strange  article  of  furniture,  is  it  not  ?" 
"  Well,   one  might  consider  it  so !"  said  the  chemist. 


coolly,  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  generally  one  or  two  by 
me." 

"  For  such  purposes  as  the  present  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  never  thought  of  a  mock  bunjir  oeiore !  I 
keep  them  for  my  subjects  after  I  have  dissected  them." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand !"  said  Jack,  with  a  shudder. 

He  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  narrow  escape  he  had 
had  from  some  doctor's  scalpel. 

"Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  then !"  added  the  chemist. 
"  I  can  provide  a  coffin.  And  now  tell  us  what  you  were 
going  to  propose  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  this.  What  is  there  to  prevent  all 
three  of  us  going  to  the  nearest  church,  and  represent 
ourselves  as  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased Jack  Sheppard  ?" 

"  All  three  ?" 

"  Yes !  Why  not  ?  What  I  propose  is  practical,  is  i% 
not  ?" 

"  Quite  so !" 

"  Very  well !  Let  us  go  to  the  vicar  with  the  coffin, 
and  ask  him  to  bury  it," 

"  He  would  refuse !" 

"  You  don't  know ;  and  if  he  did  he  would  be  sure  to 
speak  of  the  application,  and  then  the  people  would  bo 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  I  am  dead." 

"  You  are  quite  right  Jack,"  said  the  chemist. 

"  That  is  what  we  want  to  do,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  we  can  only  make  the  people  believe  you  aro 
dead  all  will  be  well." 

"Then  let  us  pay  a  visit  to  some  parsonage  at  once. 
You  don't  know — we  might  succeed  in  getting  him  to 
bury  the  coffin !" 

"We  might!  But  do  you  still  think  of  going  your- 
self?" 

"  Yes !    Why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

"  But  are  you  strong  enough  ?" 

"  Yes — quite !" 

"But,  Jack !"  said  Blueskin,  "  don't  you  think  you  will 
be  running  a  very  great,  and  very  unnecessary  risk  ?" 

"No.  Not  any  more  than  I  shall  be  obliged  to  run  !  I 
can  disguise  myself,  and  on  such  an  errand  as  that,  who 
would  think  of  looking  for  me  ?" 

"  Well,  no  one,  I'should  think,  without  they  raised  the  lid 
of  the  coffin,  and  looked  inside !" 

"  Very  well,  then !  I  think  that  settles  the  matter  at 
once,  and  I  shall  do  what  very  few  people  havo  ever 
done." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Attend  my  own  funeral !" 

"  It  is  a  strange  idea.  Jack,  but  you  were  always  full  of 
them." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  one,"  said  the  chemist.  "I 
can  furnish  him  with  a  disguise,  and  I  really  do  think 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  try  to  carry  out  his 
plan." 

"  I  am  agreed,  then,"  said  Blueskin,  to  whom  these  last 
words  had  been  addressed. 

"  The  matter  is  settled,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  quite." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  No  doubt.  I  will  go  now  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.  In  tho  meantime,  you  can  converse  at 
your  ease." 

With  these  words  the  chemist  left  tho  apartment. 

"This  is  a  strange  whim  of  yours.  Jack,"  said  Blue- 
skin. 

"  It  is,  I  own,  but  I  shall  have  to  leave  this  house  some 
time  or  other,  and  what  better  opportunity  could  be 
afforded  than  the  present?" 

"  Perhaps  none." 

"  There  could  be  none  better,  and,  as  I  said  before,  the 
risk  will  bo  trifling  to  a  degree,  for  who  would  dream  that 
I  should  set  out  upon  such  an  errand  ?" 

"No  one  at  all,  and  I  fancy  yours  is  the  only  mind  that 
such  an  idea  could  ever  have  entered  into." 

Jack  smiled.  ,    „   ,  . 

"I  want  now,"  he  said,  "as  we  shall  have  a  few 
moments  to  ourselves,  to  talk  of  tho  subject  which  is 
nearest  my  heart." 

"  What  about  it.  Jack  ?" 

"  Well,  when  I  leave  this  house,  of  course,  I  should 
never  think  of  returning  to  it." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?— where  would  you  go  ? 
"  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  talk  about." 
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"But  do  yon  think  you  are  strong  enough  to  bear  any 
exertion  ?" 

"  With  such  an  object  as  I  have  in  view,  I  could  endure 
any  amount." 

"  You  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  your  strength  yet, 
Jack.    You  may  fancy  yourself  stronger  than  you  are." 

"No— no." 

"  Tell  me.  then,  what  you  want  to  do.  I  could  hazard  a 
guess." 

"  No  doubt  a  correct  one.  I  propose  that  as  soon  as  we 
have  settled  matters  with  the  chemist,  we  make  im- 
mediate preparations  to  leave  England." 

"  I  consent  to  that." 

"  So  far,  then,  all  is  well.  Of  coiu'se  you  understand 
that  we  make  our  way  at  ouco  to  that  place  where  you 
say  Edgworth  Bess  is  to  be  found?" 

"  Certainly !" 

"  Then,  when  we  are  all  united,  we  can  hold  a  full  and 
proper  consultation  as  to  what  had  best  be  done  for  the 
future." 

"  With  all  my  heart !    And  Jonathan  "Wild  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  forgot  him,  you  may  feel  assured  of  that !" 

A  malignant  look  came  over  Jack's  face. 

"  I  feel  sm-e  you  will  not  forget  him,  nor  shall  I." 

"  I  prophesied  many  a  time  that  I  should  live  to  see  the 
last  of  him,  and  I  feel  sure  of  it  now !" 

"  We  will  yet  make  him  regret  what  he  has  done." 

"  We  will,  Blueskin.     Give  me  your  hand." 

"  Here  it  is !     What  dd  you  want  ?" 

Jack  Sheppard  grasped  the  hand  that  was  stretched  out 
to  him. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  an  oath  1" 

"To  what?" 

"That,  when  we  have  seen  Edgworth  Bess  righted, 
you  will  join  with  me,  body  and  soul,  and  use  all  yoiir 
efforts  towards  the  accomplishment  of  one  object !" 

"  And  that  object ?" 

"  The  overthrow  of  Jonathan  Wild !  I  want  you  to 
swear  that  you  will  aid  me  to  have  my  revenge  upon 
him !" 

"  I  swear  that  willingly !  I  intended  to  be  revenged 
myself !" 

"  Then  we  shall  both  be  working  to  one  end." 

"  We  shall.    And  what  shall  be  yom-  revenge  ?" 

"  To  put  the  officers  of  justice  on  his  track — to  hunt 
him  down  ourselves, 'and  never  i-est  imtil " 

"Until  when?" 

"Until  his  body  swings  fi-om  one  of  the  cross-beams  of 
Tyburn  Tree !" 

"You  could  not  have  devised  a  more  suitable  revenge! 
If  I  could  see  him  hang  at  Tyburn,  I  should  feel  that  we 
were  quits." 

"  And  I,  too,  then !  I  should  be  even  with  him  for 
what  he  has  made  me  suffer.  It  would  be  retribution, 
indeed,  to  bring  him  to  that  gallows  to  which  he  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  so  many  innocent  persons  !" 

"  When  we  have  righted  the  poor  heiress " 

"  Then,  Blueskin,  we  will  live  for  one  object,  and  one 
object  alone,  and  that  is — the  destruction  of  Jonathan 
Wild !  We  will  never  pause  or  tire  until  wo  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  him  to  Tyburn !" 

"  Jack  Sheppard — I  swear  to  devote  myself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose — the  destruc- 
tion of  Jonathan  Wild !" 


CHAPTER    CCCCL. 

JACK    SHEPPARD    ATTENDS    HIS    OWN    FTOH^KAL    IN    SAEST 
JDVRTIN'S  CHUUCIiyAED. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  vow  thus  made 
would  be  faithfully  kept. 

_  We  shall  see,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the  tale,  what 
kind  of  success  attended  their  efforts. 

Before  they  had  time  to  utter  auother  syllable,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  German  chemist  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  What  success',?" 

"  All  is  ready." 

"  Is  it  late  enough  to  start?" 

"  Quite,  I  think." 

"And  my  disguise?"  said  Jack. 

"  It  is  here." 

The  chemist  as  ho  spokp  handed  to  Jack  Sheppard  a 
long  and  ample  cloak,  and  a  steeple-crowned  hat. 

"Wrap  the  cloak  closely  around  you,"  he  said,  "and 


di'aw  the  hat  down  tightly  over  your  brows,  and  you  will 
bo  well  enough  disguised  to  escape  recognition." 

The  cloak  was  one  that  had  been  long  out  of  fashion. 

Still  it  would  not  make  tlio  wearer  look  conspicuous. 

It  completely  enveloped  Jack  Shcppard's  form,  and 
effectually  precluded  all  possibility  of  anvone  succeeding 
in  recognising  his  person. 

Then  the  hat  was  one  with  a  very  broad  brim,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  casting  a  shadow  over  his  countenance. 

"  You  will  do.  Jack,"  said  Blueskin.  "  I  should  not  bo 
afraid  of  anyone  recognising  you  now — that  is,  of  course, 
provided  they  had  no  suspicion  of  your  being  alive." 

"And  if  they  had,"  said  the  chemist,  "it  would  be 
difficult — very  difficult." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Jack  is  disguised  with- 
out appearing  to  be  so." 

"  So  he  is." 

"And  people  would  imagine  he  would  be  careful  to 
make  himself  look  as  different  as  i^ossible.  Now,  they 
would  never  dream  he  would  go  out  vrith  a  cloak  and  hat 
on  as  an  ordinary  individual  would." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Blueskin  ;  "and  when  I  want  to 
disguise  myself  again  I  shall  bear  in  mind  what  you  have 
just  said." 

"  The  hint  may  prove  of  value." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will." 

"Did  you  say  all  was  ready  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  I  am  waiting.  Don't  you  think  we  had  better 
start  at  once  ?" 

"Decidedly." 

The  chemist  led  the  way  to  the  private  door  at  the  side 
of  the  shop. 

Opposite  this  a  carriage  was  drawn  up. 

It  was  the  same  one  that  had  been  used  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  Ludwig  was  seated  on  the  bos. 

"Cross  over  quickly  and  seat  yourselves,"  said  the 
chemist,  "  and  yet  do  so  in  a  manner  that  will  betray 
neither  hurry  nor  confusion." 

Our  friends  obeyed. 

In  another  instant  all  were  seated,  and  Ludwig  set  the 
carriage  in  motion. 

The  vehicle  contained,  besides  its  living  inmates,  a 
coffin. 

This  ghastly  object  was  rendered  still  more  ghastly  by 
being  enveloped  in  a  black  cloth. 

"What  church  have  you  made  yoiu*  mind  up  to 
go  to  ?" 

"  St.  Martin's." 

"  In  St.  Martin's  Lane?" 

"Yes." 

"  That  is  very  close." 

"  I  know  that." 

"  Why  do  you  choose  that  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  by  repute  that  the  rector  is  a  charitable, 
kind  man,  and  one  who  would  be  likely  to  perform  such  a 
service  as  that  which  we  are  now  about  to  ask  of  him." 

"  Then  let  us  make  the  attempt  by  all  means." 

"  If  we  fail  wo  can  but  go  elsewhere." 

"  True." 

The  distance  from  the  chemist's  shop  in  Long  Acre  to 
St.  Martin's  chui'ch  was  very  short. 

At  that  time,  the  residence  of  the  rector  was  near  the 
church. 

"  Who  will  make  the  application  to  him  ?"  said  J^ack. 

"I  will,"  said  the  chemist. 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you  for  all  that  you  have 
done  in  my  behalf !" 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  presently.    Here  we  are." 

The  carriage  stopped. 

The  old  chemist  alighted,  and  went  towai'ds  the  house. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  kept  themselves  well  back 
in  the  carriage,  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
notice  of  any  casual  passers-by. 

But  the  hour  was  too  late  for  many  pedestrians  to  be 
abroad. 

At  the  time  of  which  wo  write,  it  was  not  safe  to  walk 
about  London  sti'eets  after  nightfall. 

Let  us  follow  the  old  chemist. 

He  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  residence,  and 
tapped  at  the  dooi-. 

He  was  an  adept  at  deception  of  every  description  waa 
that  old  chemist. 


It  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his  nature. 

By  the  contraction  of  a  few  muscles,  he  greatly  altered 
the  general  njipearanoe  of  his  countenance. 

Then  with  his  hands  he  brought  forward  his  beard  and 
whiskei-s,  so  that  the  quantity  of  hair  upon  his  face  seemed 
nearly  doubled. 

In  a  usual  way,  he  brushed  the  whiskers  flat  back ;  but, 
now  that  they  were  brought  forward,  the  difference  it 
made  to  his  face  was  really  striking. 

By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  his  summons  at  the  door 
was  attended  to. 

Upon  stating  his  wish  to  see  the  rector  he  was  at  once 
desired  to  entei-,  and  then  afterwards  was  ushered  into  a 
plainly-furnished  room. 

He  had  scarcely  seated  himself  and  considered  what  he 
should  say,  when  the  door  was  opened  and  the  rector 
entered  the  room. 

The  chemist  rose  and  made  a  low  salutation,  which  the 
minister  returned,  at  the  same  time  desiring  his  visitor  to 
be  seated.  "?» 

He  was  a  fine,  handsome,  venerable  man  was  the 
rector. 

He  was  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

He  had  been  imposed  upon  many  a  time  thi'ough  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  and  now  he  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
being  imposed  upon  again. 

The  chemist  assumed  a  doleful,  lugubrious  expression  of 
countenance. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  come  to  ask  your  advice 
and  help  upon  a  very  serious  matter." 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,"  said  the  rector,  in  a  gentle  voice. 

"  Thanks,  sir — many  thanks !"  said  the  chemist,  in  a 
voice  which  well  corresponded  with  tho  countenance  he 
had  put  on.  "  I  have  heard  that  you  are  always  willing 
to  assist  those  who  come  to  you  afflicted  in  mind  and 
spirit." 

"  I  hope  I  am,"  said  the  rector.     "  It  is  my  duty." 

"But  how  few  there  are  that  perform  their  duty  as  you 
do,  reverend  sir." 

The  rector  was  not  insensible  to  flattery,  and  so,  with 
a  benign  smile,  he  said : 

"  Go  on,  my  good  man,  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  yon !" 

"  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  reverend  sir,  because, 
by  so  doing,  I  shall  trespass  less  upon  yom*  valuable 
time." 

"  Proceed,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Of  course,  then,  reverend  sir,  you  must  be  aware  that 
a  notorious  malefactor  named  John  Sheppard  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn  yestei-day .'" 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  occurrence." 

"It  may  be,  then,  reverend  sir,  thatyou'have  also  heard 
that  the  body  of  the  culprit,  after  his  execution,  was 
obtained  by  his  friends  in  a  sun-eptitious  and  underhand 
manner  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  of  that  too." 

"It  is  about  that  matter  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you, 
reverend  sir." 

"But  how  can  I  sei-ve  you  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  no  doubt  you  think  it  was 
very  wrong  for  anyone  to  obtain  the  body  in  such  a 
manner." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  it  was  a  fraud." 

"  But,  reverend  sir,  when  you  hear  the  particulars  you 
may  perhaps  look  upon  the  act  with  a  lenient  eye.  You 
must  remember  that,  bad  and  evil  as  this  young  man  was, 
he  had  relatives  and  friends  who  could  not  but  feel  the 
deepest  grief  for  his  awful  and  untimely  fate." 

"  Of  course — of  course !" 

"  They  might  feel  the  greatest  abhoiTence  for  the  crimes 
of  which  he  had  been  found  guilty ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  stifle  tho  love  which  it  was  only 
natural  they  should  feel  for  him." 

"  Very  true." 

"  They  felt  that  he  deserved  hig  death — ^they  considered 
that  it  was  forfeited  to  his  country — but  they  wished  that 
his  punishment  should  end  with  his  death." 

"  End  with  his  death  ?     I  do  not  understand  you !" 

"  Permit  me  to  explain.  They  wished  to  prevent  any 
indignity  from  being  wreaked  upon  his  lifeless  re- 
mains." 

"What  indignity  do  yon  mean ?" 

"Being  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  or 
hung  up  on  a  gibbet." 


"  I  comprehend  now,  though  I  confess  at  first  I  did  not." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  will  bo  at  no  loss  to  understand  that  his 
friends  would  naturally  shrink  from  this." 

"  Oh  j'cs — yes !" 

"  And  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  save  him 
from  such  a  fate." 

"As  you  say,  it  would  only  be  natural  for  them  to 
do  so." 

"  I  am  glad  to  obtain  such  an  admission  from  you,  and 
now  I  will  go  further,  and  tell  you  that,  by  adopting  a 
clever  scheme.  Jack  Sheppard's  friends  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  dead  body,  and  so  saved  it  from  further  dese- 
cration." 

"I have  heard  that  by  fraud  they  obtained  possession 
of  it." 

"  I  grant  it  was  a  fraud,  but  do  you  not  think  the  means 
in  this  case  justified  the  end  ?" 

The  rector  hesitated,  and  then  said : 

"  'What  has  all  this  to  do  with  me .'  What  service  is  it 
that  you  desu-e  me  to  perform  ?" 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  ask  it,  reverend  sir." 

"  Nay,  speak  freely !" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will.  Outside  your  house  there  is  a 
hackney-coach.  It  contains  a  cofiin,  in  which  the  body  of 
Jack  Sheppard  has  been  placed  ;  and  it  also  contains  his 
two  only  friends.  Can  you  guess  the  favom*  that  I  came 
here  to  ask?" 

"  I  would  rather  hear  your  request." 

"  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  make  it." 

"Do  so!" 

"  I  wish  you  to  perform  the  burial  rites  over  his  body !" 

"  I  cannot !" 

"  Nay — nay,  sir,  do  not  refuse !" 

"  I  regret  to  do  so — believe  me  I  do — ^but  my  duty  is 
clear  before  me.  It  is  more  than  I  dare  do !  I  should 
call  down  upon  myself  the  censure  of  my  ecclesiastical 
superiors!" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  reverend  sir !"  said  the  che- 
mist, humbly — "  I  hoped " 

"  But  I  dare  not  do  what  you  require  !" 

"  Then  I  will  press  you  no  further." 

"  OoTlld  I  do  such  a  thing,  I  would  most  willingly !" 

"1  will  go,  then,  sir!"  said  the  chemist,  preparing  to 
take  his  c'»parture — "and  yet " 

"Yet  what?" 

"  Could  you,  reverend  sir,  give  me  your  advice  ?" 

"Upon  what  point?" 

"  As  I  have  told  you,  we  have  the  body  in  the  coach — 
how  can  we  dispose  of  it  ?  Will  you  assist  us  in  this 
matter  ? — we  wish  to  give  his  remains  Christian  burial !" 

"  I  cannot  assist  you  !" 

"  But  can  you  teU  us  what  we  can  do  with  the  body  ?" 

"Bury  it!" 

"  But  where,  reverend  sir  ?" 

The  rector  ■\sfas  silent. 

"  I  don't  know  where !"  he  said,  at  length. 

"  Reverend  sir-^— !" 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  I  am  very  troublesome !  But  suppose,  now,  that  we 
were  to  carry  the  coffin  into  yom*  chui-chyard,  and  bury  it 
— you  would  not  interfere  with  us,  would  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  give  you  my  peimissio.n !" 

"  But  you  will  just  say  nothing  about  it,  will  you  not, 
reverend  su*  ?  You  will  not  inform  anyone  of  our  inten^ 
tion  ?" 

"I  will  not!" 

"  Nor  cause  us  to  be  interrupted  ?" 

"No!" 

"  Many  thanks  then,  su",  for  you  have  taken  a  heavy 
load  off  my  heart !  I  was  sorely  troubled  to  know  what 
to  do  with  the  dead  body  !" 

"  I  know — I  know !  But,  still,  I  cannot  give  you  my 
permission !  I  am  not  bound  to  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do !" 

"I  underetand  you,  reverend  sir;  and  I  wish  I  had 
something  more  to  offer  you  than  mere  thanks !" 

"  I  require  nothing  more,"  said  tho  rector,  meekly. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLL 

BLUESKIN     AND     JACK     SHEPPARD     GET    ON     EOAnD     THE 
DUTCH  VESSEL  OFF  GREENWICH. 

The  German  chemist  now  hastened  to  take  his  depai-turo. 
He  had  achieved  his  object,  and  wanted  to  bo  off. 
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He  had  managed  things  adroitly. 

The  rector  watched  him  enter  the  hackney-coach,  and 
then  he  withdrew. 

In  a  few  words  the  chemist  made  our  friends  aware  of 
the  success  which  had  attended  his  efforts. 

He  directed  the  coachman  to  drive  round  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  wall  that  then  surrounded  the  graveyard. 

It  was  a  dark  place  that  they  chose. 

The  coffin  was  easily  raised  by  their  joint  efforts,  and 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

The  chemist  and  our  two  friends  scrambled  after  it. 

The  hackney-coach  lumbered  off,  and  was  speedily  lost 
in  the  darkness,     t- 

"  All  has  gone  most  admirably,"  said  the  chemist.  "  I 
could  never  have  anticipated  such  success.  All  we  have 
now  got  to  do  is  to  buiy  the  coffin  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible  and  be  off.  After  this  all  the  world  will  believe 
that  Jack  Shoppard  has  ceased  to  exist." 

"  Instead  of  which,  he  has  taken  a  fresh  lease  of  ex- 
istence," said  Blueskin,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  dig  a  gx-ave  ?  We  are  not  provided 
with  any  instruments." 

"Never  mind!  I  know  where  the  sexton  keeps  his 
tools !  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  soon  get  what  you 
require." 

With  these  words  the  chemist  hurried  off,  and  then  re- 
turned with  a  spade. 

Choosing  as  retired  a  portion  of  the  graveyard  as  they 
could  find,  they  began  their  task. 

Blueskin  took  the  spade,  and  worked  with  right  good 
will,  so  that  in  a  little  while  he  had  made  quite  a  deep  ex- 
cavation. 

"  I  liave  chosen  a  portion  of  the  graveyard  which  can 
be  overlooked  by  anyone  standing  at  the  upper  windows 
in  the  rector's  house,"  said  the  chemist,  with  a  chuckle. 
"  He  will  then  see  that  all  ia  fair  and  square." 

"  So  he  will." 

Blueskin  still  continued  at  his  task. 

"Make  a  deep  grave,"  said  the  chemist.  "It  won't 
do  to  have  the  coffin  too  near  the  surface." 

"  Lend  me  the  spade,"  said  Jack  Sheppard.  "  I  may  as 
well  have  a  hand  in  digging  my  grave.  It  is  not  every- 
one who  has  the  opportunity." 

"  You  must  have  a  light  heart  to  speak  jestingly  upon 
such  a  subject,"  said  the  chemist ;  "  but  you  had  better 
leave  your  comrade  te  do  the  work.  Take  my  advice,  and 
husband  your  strength  as  much  as  you  can." 

"  And  so  say  I,"  added  Blueskin.  "  I  can  dig  the  grave, 
if  you  will  leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while." 

Blueskin  resumed  his  work. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  grave  was  pronounced  by  the 
German  chemist  to  be  quite  deep  enough. 

Blueskin  gladly  desisted,  and,  resting  himself  on  his 
spade,  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

"Now,  then,  to  bury  myself!"  said  Jack. 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  hold  of  the  handle  at  one  end  of 
the  coffin,  while  the  chemist  did  the  like  with  the  one  at 
the  othor  end. 

'Shoj  then  raised  it  easily,  and  lowered  it  into  the 
grave. 

It  reached  the  bottom  of  the  grave  with  a  strange 
rattling  sound. 

"Dust  to  dust — ashes  to  ashes — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know !"  said  Jack,  sprinkling  some  earth  upon 
the  coffin. 

"You  seem  to  enjoy  the  joke,"  said  the  chemist. 

"  I  do  most  heartily  enjoy  it !  I  think  how  deceived 
Jonathan  Wild  will  be ;  and  when  he  sees  me  again  it  will 
give  him  a  bit  of  a  turn,  I  rather  think !" 

"  It  will,  depend  upon  it." 

"  He  will  think  it  is  my  spirit  come  to  haunt  him ;  and  if 
he  does,  the  thought  will  dj-ive  him  nearly  mad,  for  he  is 
terribly  frightened  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  and  such- 
like." 

"  Even  that  would  be  a  revenge." 

"  It  would." 

While  speaking,  Blueskin  began  to  shovel  the  earth  very 
quickly  into  the  grave. 

His  task  did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  hole  was  completely  filled  up. 

"And  now,"  said  the  chemist,  "may  I  ask  what  is  the 
next  step  you  intend  to  take  ?" 

"  To  leave  England." 

"  A  wise  resolution." 


"We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  get  on  board  some 
vessel  to-night,  if  wo  could." 

"  The  sooner  the  better ;  and  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
come  back  until  the  matter  has  quite  blown  ovor." 

"  We  will  not,  for  we  have  much  to  do." 

"  Then  with  this  I  think  our  little'  transaction  ter- 
minates." 

" It  does,"  said  Jack  Sheppard;  "and  I  shall  ever  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  saving  me  from  death !" 

"And  I,  too,"  said  Blueskin.  "You  have  performed 
your  contract — indeed,  you  have  exceeded  it !  The  sum 
you  ask  shall  be  yours,  and  something  more  besides.  You 
will  find  I  am  liberal." 

The  eyes  of  the  German  chemist  sparkled  with  plea- 
sure. 

He  was  fond  of  gold,  and  was  not  particular  what  ho 
did  to  obtain  it. 

But  he  did  not  love  money  with  a  miser's  love. 

On  the  contrary,  that  gold  which  he  only  obtained  by 
the  greatest  hazard  and  risk,  he  squandered  freely  in  the 
purchase  of  different  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  the  pro- 
secution of  his  experiments. 

And  so  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  Blueskin  intended  to 
behave  to  him  with  liberality. 

"  I  have  no  gold,  or  very  little,"  said  Blueskin,  "  but 
I  have  money's  worth.  All  you  will  have  to  do  will  be 
to  take  care  how  you  effect  the  exchange.  The  articles 
I  took  from  one  of  Jonathan  Wild's  secret  hoards." 

As  ho  spoke,  Blueskin  produced  the  greater  portion  of 
the  valuables  he  had  with  him,  and  gave  them  to  the 
German  chemist. 

They  were  worth  at  the  very  least  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  chemist  was  quite  overcome  by  the  liberality  which 
was  shown  him. 

"  I  will  do  my  best  at  any  time  to  serve  you,"  he  said, 
criugingly.  "  And  now,  where  was  it  you  intended  to 
go?" 

"  To  get  on  board  a  boat  that  would  take  us  to  Amster- 
dam." 

"Enter  that  carriage,  then,  and  instruct  ^the  driver 
where  to  take  you." 

"And  you?" 

"  I  am  close  home,  and  will  go  there  on  foot." 

"Enough.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  accept 
your  offer  with  many  thanks.  I  will  reward  the  coach- 
man for  his  trouble." 

"  This  way,  then.    I  will  show  you  where  he  is." 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  German  chemist,  our  two 
friends  left  the  churchyard. 

At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  numerous  courts  with  which 
at  that  time  the  church  of  St.  Martin  was  surrounded 
was  the  carriage  which  had  brought  them  there. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  entered  the  vehicle. 

The  German  chemist  closed  the  door  and  bade  them 
farewell. 

The  driver  was  instructed  to  make  his  way  to  Green- 
wich. 

He  tui'ned  round,  and  the  horses  started  off  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

"I  think  we  may  safely  say,"  remarked  Jack  Shep- 
pard, "that  we  have  just  bidden  farewell  to  the  most  ex- 
traordinary individual  it  has  ever  been  our  fate  to  eji- 
counter." 

"  1  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Blueskin ;  "  but  we  havo 
much  to  be  thankful  to  him  for !" 

Jack  shuddered  slightly  as  he  said : 

"Yes,  for  without  him  I  should  now  be  with  the  dead." 

"  You  had  a  narrow  escape,  Jack !  But  it's  a  disagree- 
able subject,  and  for  the  future  do  not  let  us  refer  to  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart !  I  am  quite  ready  to  bury  all  re- 
collection of  it  along  with  the  empty  coffin." 

"  Do  so,  then.  We  cannot  do  better  than  keep  the 
whole  affair  as  secret  as  we  can." 

"  Yes ;  and,  Blueskin " 

"What?" 

"There  is— Eda;worth  Bess " 

"What  of  her?" 

"  She— she  need  know  nothing " 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  breathe  to  her  a  word  of 
what  has  occurred !  She  may  perhaps  hear  of  it,  but  that 
you  cannot  help ;  but  I  shall  never  breathe  a  word  about 
it  in  her  presence." 

"  Thanks— thanks !  I  would  fain  keep  from  her  any 
such  dreadful  knowledge." 


"  Let  U8  drop  the  subject,  Jack.  I  know  for  some  time 
to  come  our  thoughts  will  be  recurriug  to  what_  has  hap- 
pened, but  we  will  not  encourage  them,  and  in  a  little 
■while  recollection  will  grow  faint." 

"  Never  with  me — never  with  me  !" 

"  Pho — pho !  I  tell  you  it  wiU !  What  need  is  there  to 
think  of  it  ?  Rather  consider  that  you  have  .achieved  a 
triumph  over  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  A  signal  one." 

"You  have,  and  that  Lint  about  playing  your  own 
ghost  might  be  advantageously  improved  upon." 

"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"  I  should  like  him  to  suffer  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
torment,  and  who  knows  what  terror  and  aigony  he  might 
suffer  when  he  found  that  your  ghost  was  haunting 
him  ?" 

"  That  would  be  a  glorious  revenge,  if  the  imposition 
could  be  maintained!" 

"  It  would — it  would !  Jonathan  would  know  what  it 
was  to  suffer  then." 

"  And  now,  Blueskin,  what  shall  we  do  when  we  reach 
Greenwich?" 

"  Why,  as  soon  aa  we  can,  we  will  get  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Amsterdam." 

"  Shall  we  find  one  there  ?" 

"  I  should  think  we  should.  I  mentioned  Greenwich 
because  I  thought  we  should  not  be  likely  to  be  so 
watched,  or  in  such  danger  of  being  seen,  as  at  London 
Bridge." 

"Eight— right!" 

In  such-like  conversation  as  this  the  two  friends  filled 
up  their  time  until  the  carnage  reached  Greenwich, 

By  the  time  they  reached  their  destination,  it  was  just 
beginning  to  grow  light. 

It  was  a  miserably  cold  winter's  morning,  and  there 
was  little  fear  that  there  would  be  many  people  about  to 
observe  them. 

The  first  thing  they  did  upon  their  arrival  was  to  dis- 
miss the  carriage,  after  having  first  given  the  driver  a 
liberal  sum  for  his  trouble. 

The  two  friends  then  set  off  in  quest  of  a  boat. 

But  at  that  early  hour  no  one  seemed  to  be  astir. 

They  went  down  to  the  pier,  and  there,  to  their  joy, 
they  saw  a  waterman  returning  with  his  little  vessel. 

Our  friends  hailed  him. 

They  then  learned  that  there  was  a  boat  lying  at  anchor 
a  little  way  down  the  river  which  was  bound  for  the  port 
of  Amsterdam. 

It  would  be  under  weigh  at  sunrise. 

This  was  not  far  off,  but  stiU  the  waterman  said  that 
he  could  reach  the  vessel  in  time  to  put  them  on 
board. 

They  accordingly  agreed  that  he  should  do  so. 

Fortune  appeared  to  be  favouring  tliem,  for  they 
felt  that  they  had  not  been  seen  in  Greenwich  by  a  single 
individual. 

The  air  was  very  cold  on  the  water,  and  our  friends 
shivered. 

They  were  chilled  to  the  bone. 

The  tide  was  running  out,  and  so  the  little  skiff  in 
which  they  sat  made  good  progress  down  the  river. 

"  There  she  is !"  said  the  waterman,  pointing  to  a 
vessel  some  distance  ahead.  "She  will  weigh  anchor 
soon." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  both  directed  their  eyes 
towards  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  to  take  passage. 

It  was  a  small  but  lumbering  Dutch  craft. 

This  was  so  much  the  better,  for  of  course' they  would 
have  preferred  a  foreign  to  an  English  vessel. ' 

In  about  two  more  minutes  they  were  alongside. 

Upon  hearing  that  they  were  passengers  to  Amsterdam, 
our  friends  were  at  once  desired  to  come  on  board. 

They  paid  the  waterman  his  fare  and  did  so. 

The  requisite  preliminaries  having  been  gone  through, 
and  having  learned  that  the  vessel  would  start  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  our  two  friends  went 
below. 

Both  wore  tired  and  weary,  and  they  looked  forward 
with  gi-eat  pleasure  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  few 
hours'  rest. 

The  sleeping  accommodation  on  board  the  Dutch  vessel 
was  not  vei-y  comfortable  and  extensive,  but  such  as  it 
was  Jack  and  Blueskin  welcomed  it  eagerly. 

'Xbey  laid  down  to  rest,  and  before  they  clog^d  their 


eyes  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  vessel  let  them  know  that 
their  journey  had  commenced. 

A  sensation  of  security  came  over  them,  such  as  they 
had  not  for  a  long  time  felt. 

For  awhile  they  were  out  of  danger,  and  with  this  con- 
viction before  their  minds,  they  sank  off  into  a  de«p 
slumber. 


CHAPTEE  GCCCLiiu 

BLUESKIN    AND      JACK     SHEPPAKD     AT      LENGTH      EEACH 
AMSTERDAM. 

Bluesion  and  Jack  Sheppard  were  both  utterly  exhausted, 
and  in  consequence  they  slept  long  and  heavily. 

When  they  awoke,  they  made  their  way  up  on  deck  and 
discovered  it  was  evening. 

They  were  completely  out  of  sight  of  land. 

Around  them  as  far  as  they  could  see  was  nothing  but 
the  expanse  of  waters. 

After  the  oppressive  atmosphere  below,  the  air  on  deck 
was  very  delightful. 

It  braced  their  nerves,  and  they  looked  about  them 
with  feelings  of  calmness  and  content. 

But  the  progress  of  the  boat  was  too  slow  for  the  im- 
patience of  Jack  Sheppard. 

He  was  burning  to  reach  Amsterdam,  and  to  be  once 
more  in  the  society  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

But  many  hours  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  vessel 
could  reach  the  shore,  and  how  those  hours  were  to  be 
whiled  away  he  knew  not. 

He  had  had  sleep  enough  to  last  him  for  some  time, 
and  felt  too  full  of  energy  and  life  to  close  his  eyes  iu 
slumber. 

There  was  but  one  subject  that  he  could  converse  upon, 
and  that  grew  wearisome  by  repetition. 

They  paced  the  deck  together  until  the  shades  of  even- 
ing deepened. 

On  one  portion  of  the  deck  some  of  the  sailors  were 
assembled. 

They  were  laughing,  talking,  smoldng,  and  drinking, 
and  altogether  they  looked  as  happy  and  comfortable  as 
human  beings  possibly  could. 

In  their  pacing  up  and  down,  Blueskin  and  Jack  passed 
them  several  times. 

They  were  talking,  and  on  one  occasion  our  friends 
paused  near  them. 

One  of  the  sailors  was  engaged  in  the  favourite  occupa- 
tion of  spinning  a  yarn. 

But  when  Jack  and  Blueskin  paused  near  them,  he 
stopped,  and  desired  our  friends  to  sit  down. 

They  consented  willingly,  because  by  so  doing  they 
should  pass  away  the  time. 

In  listening  to  a  yam,  they  thought  they  should  be 
better  able  to  forget  their  own  reflections. 

"  I  was  just  beginning  a  yarn  to  ray  messmates,"  said 
one  of  the  sailors,  "and  you  are  just  in  time  to  hear  it. 
It's  a  good  yarn,  though  I  say  so  myself,  but  you  will 
admit  I  am  right  when  you  have  heard  it." 

"  Go  on,  messmate." 

"I  am  a-going  on,  if  you  will  let  me;  but  I  mean  to 
spin  this  here  yarn  in  a  proper  fashion,  and  if  anybody 
interrupts  me,  why  you'll  have  to  finish  the  yarn  your- 
selves, for  I  won't." 

"  I'll  give  the  first  that  interrupts  you  a  taste  of  this 
marlinspike!" 

This  seemed  sufficient,  for  the  sailor,  after  a  few  turns 
of  his  quid,  placed  it  in  his  cheek  for  the  present,  and  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  Well,  messmates  all,  you  must  know  that  once'  upon  a 
time,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  shipped  on  board  a 
craft  that  was  bound  for  the  Arctic  Regions. 

"  I  didn't  care  much  about  the  voyage,  but  I  could  cefc 
nothing  better,  and  I  had  been  a  long  time  without  a 
berth,  so  I  went. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  voyage  was  right  enough.  The 
clothes  were  warm,  the  rations  good,  and  the  grog  plenty. 
There  wasn't  much  work,  either,  tor  there  was  more  hands 
on  board  than  were  necessary  to  work  the  ship. 

"I  ought  to  tell  you  that  we  were  bound  on  a  regular 
wild-goose  chase,  and  that  was,  to  discover  the  North 
Pole.  Some  wise-headed  land-lubbers  said  that  the  Noi-th 
Pole  was  land,  and  others  said  it  was  water.  Of  couroe 
one  of  them  was  bound  to  bo  right,  and  just  as  Likely  one 
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as  the  other ;  but  such  an  important  thing  as  that  muat 
be  found  out,  and  so  off  we  went. 

"  For  my  part,  I  could  not  see  what  it  mattered  whether 
it  was  one  or  t'other,  but,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  all  went 
well,  and  I  found  no  call  to  grumble. 

"  At  last  we  fairly  reached  the  Arctic  Regions. 

"  We  stopped  at  the  island  of  Disco  for  water  and  pro- 
visions. 

"  Scarcely,  however,  had  we  left  this  island  than  our 
troubles  and  misfortunes  began. 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  fog  settled  upon  us.  Ah,  mess- 
mates, you  should  have  seen  that  fog !  I  never  had  any 
idea  of  such  a  thing  before. 

"  However,  the  fog  settled  upon  us,  and  grew  so  dense 
that  you  could  not  see  anything  without  it  was  within  an 
inch  of  your  nose.  If  you  looked  down,  you  could  not  see 
your  own  body,  so  you  may  guess  it  was  no  easy  job  to 
6teer — in  fact,  the  captain  knew  it  jWas  impossible,  so  he 
gave  orders  for  us  to  cast  anchor. 

"  But  this  was  impossible.  The  bottom  of  the  ocean  was 
nothing  but  soft  blue  clay.  The  anchor  sank  into  it  up  to 
the  stock,  but  it  would  hold  no  more  than  it  would  hold 
in  water,  and  we  drifted  along  just  the  same  as  ever. 

"  That  was  no  go,  and  so  away  we  went  before  a  slight 
breeze,  wliich  seemed  to  blow  the  fog  upon  us  instead  of 
dispersing  it. 

"  It  was  an  awful  time  that.  There  wo  could  feel  the 
ship  in  motion,  and  could  not  form  the  least  notion  of 
what  was  ahead. 

"We  knew  we  were  in  Baffin's  Bay,  but  there  was 
not  much  comfort  in  knowing  that,  for  I  daresay  you 
know  Baffin's  Bay  is  as  full  of  icebergs  as  the  Thames 
is  of  vessels,  and  just  at  the  time  I  speak  of  they  always 
drift  south. 

"  This  was  the  gi-eat  trouble,  for  we  could  not  tell  how 
soon  we  might  come  in  contact  with  one  of  them. 

"I  s'pfbse  you've  never  seen  an  iceberg,  messmates? 
Well,  if  you  haven't,  I  can't  describe  one  to  you.  An 
iceberg  is  a  great  mountain  of  ice  and  snow,  running  iip 
into  all  manner  of  queer  shapes,  and  as  big  round  some 
of  them  as  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  both 
rolled  into  one,  and  so  high  in  some  places  that  the  tops 
were  always  in  the  clouds. 

"  You  may  guess,  messmates,  that  these  here  wouldn't 
be  very  nice  craft  to  come  yawing  down'  upon  you.  If 
you  happened  to  go  up  against  one  it  would  smash  the 
the  ship  just  like  an  egg  against  a  brick  wall. 

"Well,  on  went  the  ship  before  the  wind,  and  we 
couldn't  hinder  her,  and  the  further  we  went  the  denser 
was  the  fog,  and  we  were  evei-y  moment  expecting  to 
bump  up  against  one  of  the  icebergs  I've  mentioned,  and 
we  all  wondered  how  it  was  we  had  escaped  so  long,  for 
before  the  fog  came  on  we  had  seen  plenty  in  the  distance. 

"  Things  was  in  this  state  when  I  heard  the  captain 
hailing.  I  found  he  had  just  hit  upon  the  notion  that  the 
fog  was  not  so  dense  at  the  masthead  as  it  was  upon  deck, 
for  if  you  looked  round  you  or  down,  j-ou  couldn't  see,  but 
if  you  looked  up,  you  could  see  the  stars  twinkling  over- 
head. 

"  When  he  made  this  discovery  it  gave  the  captain  a 
new  idea,  so  he  ordered  me  up  to  the  masthead  to  keep  a 
look-out,  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  fancy  you  will  be  able  to  see  an 
iceberg  from  there.' 

"  Of  course  there  was  no  disputing  the  captain's  orders, 
though  at  the  time  I  wished  he  had  chosen  some  one  else 
for  the  duty,  for  it  was  no  very  agreeable  thing  to  climb 
up  to  the  masthead  when  you  coxild  not  see  a  bit  what  you 
were  about. 

"Afterwards,  however,  Ihad  good  cause  to  feel  gi-ateful, 
as  you  shall  hear. 

"I  hitched  up  my  breeches  and  turned  my  quid;  then  I 
said  '  Ay,  ay,  sir  !'  to  the  captain,  and  up  I  went. 

"  I  was  an  old  salt  then,  and  so  the  fog  didn't  make 
very  much  difference  to  me  in  making  my  way  up  the 
rigging. 

"I  found,  however,  that  the  higher  I  got  the  less  dense 
the  fog  became,  so  it  seemed  after  all  as  though  I  should 
be  able  to  see  an  iceberg  in  time  to  call  out  to  those  below 
to  steer  clear  of  it. 

"  I  became  conscious,  though,  that  the  cold  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  fog  seemed  to  settle  down  upon  you,  and 
turn  into  hoar  frost,  so  that  in  a  little  time  I  was  powdered 
over  with  white  from  hc.id  to  foot. 

"  Tliia  was  very  peculiar,  and  if  I  had  been  in  thojc 


latitudes  before  I  should  have  known  what  it  meant.,  Dnt 
as  I  hadn't  I  didn't. 

"  Up  I  went,  then,  and  at  last  reached  the  masthead. 

"  Oh,  lor' !  the  recollection  of  that  moment  quite  gives  me 
a  turn  even  now  !  I  wonder  how  it  was  I  didn't  let  go 
my  hold,  and  drop  down  to  the  deck  again. 

"The  air  was  comparatively  clear,  and  the  fog  little 
more  ithan  a  mist,  through  which  near  objects  could  bo 
seen  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

"  To  my  horror,  then,  I  saw  on  the  larboard  bow  a 
huge  iceberg. 

"  I  knew  what  it  was  in  a  moment,  and  a  kind  of  cry 
escaped  my  lips.  ,  ^ 

"  It  was  bearing  down  upon  us  with  great  rapidity. '' 

"A  collision  was  inevitable — the  vessel  could  not 
possibly  escape. 

"About  the  result  of  that  collision  there  could  bo  no 
doubt — the  vessel  would  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

"  I  knew  this — it  flashed  into  my  mind  in  a  moment. 

"  From  the  partial  glimpse  which  I  obtained,  I  fancied 
the  iceberg  was  of  enormous  size.  That  part  nearest  to 
me  was  a  long  level  plain  covered  with  snow,  while  the 
the  higher  portions  rose  up  suddenly  around  it. 

"  We  had  drifted  on,  unconscious  of  our  danger,  until  it 
was  too  late  for  us  to  save  ourselves. 

"  I  gave  myself  and  everybody  else  in  the  vessel  up  for 
lost. 

"  Escape  seemed  impossible,  and  I  knew  that  a  collision 
was  certain. 

"  Down  into  the  sea  I  should  go,  along  with  the  frag- 
ments of  ice  and  the  splinters  of  the  ship,  and  the  intense 
coldness  of  the  water  would  put  an  end  to  life. 

"  All  at  once,  however,  and  just  as  the  ship  was  about 
to  strike,  a  hope  darted  into  my  mind  that  1  might  escape. 

"  Uttering  loud  cries  of  alarm,  I  scrambled  along  the 
crosstrees  until  I  reached  the  extremity. 

"  The  iceberg  was  now  alarmingly  close. 

"  The  level  portion  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  a 
little  lower  than  the  crosstrees.  It  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  I  thought  if  I  leaped  forward  -with  all  my 
might,  I  should  be  able  to  alight  upon  this  level  plain. 

"  The  snow  that  was  upon  it  would  break  the  force  of 
the  fall,  and  I  should  receive  little  injury. 

"  There  was  no  time  for  reflection.  I  might  say,  just 
as  soon  as  the  thought  entered  my  head  I  jumped. 

"At  the  very  moment  I  left  the  crosstrees  the  ship 
struck. 

"The  sound  was  one  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  What  happened  afterwards  1  know  not.  I  came  down 
upon  the  iceberg  with  great  force,  and  I  lay  quite  still 
just  where  I  had  fallen  without  the  least  sense  or  motion. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  never  know  how  long  I  had  laid  in 
that  state  of  insensibility !  It  must  have  been  a  long 
time — several  hours  at  least. 

"  When  I  awoke,  the  first  thing  I  experienced  was  a 
sensation  of  awful  cold.    I  could  not  stir. 

"  By  an  effort,  however,  I  scrambled  to  my  feet. 

"  I  looked  about  me. 

"  The  heavy  fog  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
disaster  had  quite  faded  away — there  was  not  so  much  as 
a  mist  even  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

"It  was  morning,  and  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  out 
of  a  sky  in  which  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 

"  But  as  yet  he  was  low  down  on  the  horizon,  and  his 
beams,  though  bright,  did  not  possess  much  warmth. 

"  I  thought,  of  course,  about  the  ship. 

"  My  memory  at  first  was  rather  confused,  and  I  had 
some  difliculty  in  recollecting  what  had  occurred. 

"  Suddenlj^  however,  evei-ything  came  back  to  me. 

"I  rushed  to  the  edge  of  the  iceberg — to  that  side 
against  which  the  ship  had  struck. 

"  I  paused  on  the  very  verge. 

"  I  looked  down. 

"  Below  me  was  a  precipice  as  smooth  as  glass  itself. 

"Its  base  was  just  washed  by  the  waves,  which  came 
plashing  up  against  it  with  a  pleasant  soAind. 

"But  the  ship?" 

"  Far  and  wide  I  looked  about  me,  Dut  not  the  faint£«i 
traces  of  the  gallant  vessel  could  I  see. 

"  She  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  though  she  had 
never  been. 

"  For  some  time  I  stood  motionless,  for  1  was  almost 
stupified  with  horror. 

"  My  companions  were  all  gone— all  dead. 
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"  Alone  and  on  an  iceberg  !     What  a  singular  position  for 
anyone  to  be  placed  in  !     Alone  in  the  ceftre  ofan  Arctic 

lp=l'  L^°  ^"""^  ^  ,*''°.''?K*  t"P°°  '"y  position,  the  more  hope- 
less and  despondent  did  I  feel  ^ 

^_^^'How  was  I  to  escape.'      How  was   I  to  preserve  my 
T  wi^f  °"*  °^*^l  ^^'^''^  '^'^''='1  vessels  generally  took- 

irs^riyni^itTd'"''  '•■°"  ^'^  ^^"^^^  °'"^  --^'^^-'^' 

fri^h^'f^Tal/'lJv'atL'^^'^  "^^'  ^°  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^"^^  '"^^^ 
"  I  was  completely   overcome  as   I  made  these  reCec- 
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tions  ;  and  so  I' sat  down  on  the  snow  and  fairly  wept. 
At  that  moment  I  felt  like  a  child,  and  I  acted  like 
one. 

"  I  am  not  one,  however,  to  be  easily  cast  down,  and 
whatever  self-reliance  I  had  I  now  summoned  to  my 
assistance. 

"  I  rose  up,  and  resolved  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
place  upon  which  1  had  been  so  strangely  cast. 

"  The  level  portion  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  I  soon  made  an  examination  of  it, 
which  convinced  me  that  it  possessed  no  peculiar  fea- 
tures. 

"  This  level  plain  was  bounded  on  three  sides  by  high, 
jagged  pieces  of  ice,  which  rose  upward  in  many  strange 
and  fanciful  shapes. 

"  The  three  smooth,  slippery  sides  did  not  offer  the  least 
facilities  for  an  ascent.  I  made,  however,  several 
attempts  to  reach  the  higher  portions,  but  I  failed  every 
time,  and  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  in 
despair. 

"The  fourth  side  was  open  to  the  sea,  so  that  it  was 
only  a  portion  of  the  vast  expanse  of  waters  of  which 
I  could  obtain  a  view. 

"I  might  drift  past  land  or  a  hundred  vessels  on  the 
other  side,  and  be  none  the  wiser. 

"  This  made  me  determine  to  make  some  more  attempts 
to  reach  the  higher  parts,  from  which  I  felt  certain  a  good 
view  could  be  had. 

"  I  was  very,  very  cold.  Fortunately  for  me,  however, 
the  clothing  I  had  on  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
climate,  but  for  this  I  must  have  perished  of  cold  alone. 

"  The  exercise  which  I  had  takeu  sent  a  kind  of  warmth 
through  my  frame,  and  the  sun  every  moment  increased 
in  power. 

"  There  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  turn  the 
whole  of  my  attention  to  climbing  upward,  but  I  could  not 
see  how  the  feat  was  to  be  performed. 

"  I  went  round  and  round  several  times  trying  to  find  the 
place  that  seemed  easiest  to  climb,  but  all  were  difficult. 

"  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  choose  the  lowest  place. 

"But  this  was  high  up  above  my  head,  and  was  quite 
out  of  my  reach. 

"  Still  I  had  hope,  for  I  had  sailed  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  had  seen  the  Indians  there  climb  up  tall  trees  with 
trunks  as  smooth  as  the  ice  before  me. 

"The  method  they  adopted  was  to  cut  holes  in  the 
trunk  with  a  kind  of  hatchet  or  tomahawk. 

"Into  these  holes  they  placed  their  hands  and  feet,  and 
so  on  until  they  reached  the  top. 

"  I  had  no  axe,  it  is  true,  but  I  had  a  strong  knife,  so  I 
took  this  out  of  my  pocket,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of 
labour,  managed  to  cut  two  holes  in  the  ice  at  a  proper 
height,  and  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  other. 

"  Into  the  lower  hole  I  put  my  foot,  and  into  the  upper 
one  my  hand. 

"In  this  manner  I  hung,  and  chipped  another  hole,  into 
which  I  placed  my  foot,  and  so  on  until  the  higher  portion 
of  the  iceberg  was  within  reach  of  my  hand. 

"  I  took  hold  of  it  firmly,  and  drew  myself  up  without 
much  trouble,  and  then  lay  down  panting  and  exhausted. 

"But  I  soon  got  on  my  feet  again,  for  I  was  impatient 
and  anxious  to  see  what  was  going  on  around  me. 

"  I  looked  about. 

"I  found  I  could  command  a  much  more  extensive 
view  than  formerly. 

"  I  could  see  over  about  three-fourths  of  the  horizon. 

"  I  strained  my  eyes  to  the  utmost,  and  looked,  in  slow 
succession,  over  every  portion  of  the  expanse  spread 
out  before  me. 

"  But  I  could  see  nothing  more  than  I  could  from  the 
platform  below. 

"  There  was  not  a  vessel  in  sight,  nor  were  there  any 
signs  ef  land. 

"  It  was,  indeed,  foolish  of  me  to  think  of  finding  a 
ship,  for  I  knew  well  I  was  in  a  latitude  which  vessels 
rarely  reached. 

"  Turning  about,  I  found  that  the  higher  portions  of 
the  iceberg  still  hid  a  great  deal  of  the  horizon  from  my 
view. 

"  But  I  fancied,  from  the  appearance  of  the  rude  blocks 
of  ice  around  me,  that  I  should  be  able  to  scramble  over 
them,  and  work  my  way  round. 

"  As  soon  as  I  thought  about  this,  I  set  fe  vrork  to  try 
whether  I  could  do  it 


"  The  way  was  very  rough,  and  I  had  several  falls,  but 
none  of  them  were  very  severe  ones. 

"I  got  up  on  my  feet  again,  and  continued  on  my  way. 

"  At  last  I  got  round  to  that  part  of  the  iceberg  which 
was  opposite  to  the  side  upon  which  I  had  alighted  when 
I  took  my  frantic  leap  from  the  vessel. 

"  My  hope,  however,  that  from  this  point  I  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  land  was  defeated. 

"  There  was  nothing  but  water  to  be  seen. 

"  Well,  messmates,  when  I  made  this  discovery  I  can 
tell  you  1  was  almost  ready  to  jump  into  the  sea  with 
despair. 

"  There  I  was,  in  a  pn'son — a  strange  one,  it  is  true,  but 
yet  a  prison,  and  one  from  which  there  was  no  chance  of 
release. 

"  Still,  I  had  some  hope — the  iceberg  was  in  motion. 
A  glance  up  at  the  sun  let  me  know  that  it  was  drifting  in 
a  southerly  direction. 

"  If  this  motion  was  maintained  I  should  eventually 
reach  the  land,  or  else  enter  those  seas  in  which  vessels 
are  frequently  found. 

"  But  in  the  meantime  I  might  perish  either  by  cold  or 
hunger,  for  I  had  neither  fire  nor  food. 

"I  shivered  and  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  m 
hopes  sunk  again. 

"  A  little  while  afterwards  I  looked  round  about  me,  for 
the  appearance  of  the  iceberg  was  so  singular  and  so  very 
different  to  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before,  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  could  never  grow  tired  of  gazing  at  it. 

"  Suddenly  I  perceived  a  small  dark  object  on  a  distant 
projection  of  the  berg. 

"  Its  darlcness  showed  out  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
masses  of  snow  surrounding  it,  and  made  the  object  much 
more  conspicuous  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

"  My  curiosity  was  immediately  attraated  to  this  dark 
object,  and  I  resolved  to  get  closer,  and  so  obtain  a  better 
view. 

"  It  was  a  wise  resolution  to  take,  for  by  keeping  my 
body  in  motion  I  ■  was  better  able  to  withstand  the 
cold. 

"I  could  feel  that  I  was  already  numbed,  and  disco- 
vered, too,  that  this  part  of  the  iceberg'  was  much  colder 
than  the  rest,  because  it  Lad  a  north-easterly  as- 
pect. 

"  I  scrambled  along  towards  the  projection  on  which  the 
dark  object  rested.  Of  the  object  itself,  however,  I  soon 
lost  sight,  for  it  was  above  me,  and  the  masses  of  ice  hid 
it  from  my  view. 

"  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  a  kind  of  rude  path, 
which  seemed  to  lead  up  to  the  projection,  and  by  con- 
tinuing along  it  I  was  able  to  ascend  with  much  greater 
ease  than  I  could  possibly  have  anticipated. 

"  At  length  I  reached  the  top,  and  emerged  upon  a 
small  platform. 

"  The  moment  I  did  so  I  uttered  a  ciy,  and  it  was  a 
thousand  wonders  I  did  not  fall  headlong  backwards  down 
the  steep  path  I  had  climbed. 

"But  I  recovered  my  balance,  and  then,  with  wide-open 
mouth  and  eyes,  stood  gazing  at  the  dark  object. 

"  I  was  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  It  was 
fully  revealed  to  me — 

"The  body  of  a  man  ! 

"  That  was  what  the  dark  object  was — the  body  of  a 
man! 

"You  can  guess,  messmates,  how  I  should  feel  after 
making  such  a  discovery  as  that.  I  had  thought  of  it 
being  all  manner  of  things,  but  I  never  thought  of  it  being 
that. 

"After  a  time,  I  became  more  like  myself,  so  1  ap- 
proached still  nearer. 

"  Something  seemed  to  tell  me  from  the  fii"st  that  this 
man  was  dead,  and  now  I  found  it  was  so. 

"He  was  dead,  and  must  have  been  so  very  long, 
though  the  intense  cold  had,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
preserved  him,  so  that  he  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
dead  for  a  short  time  only. 

"  But  I  had  been  told  how  cold  would  preserve  dead 
bodies,  and  this  was  a  good  instance  of  it. 

"  Going  closer  still,  I  saw  that  the  man  was  a  country- 
man of  my  own,  and  that  he  was  of  the  same  profession 
as  nayself — namely,  a  sailor. 

"  This  interested  me  more  than  ever. 

"  I  was  shocked  to  perceive  that  the  body  did  not  pos- 
sess a  single  ounce  of  flesh. 
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"  There  was  skin  and  bone  and  some  of  the  harder 
muscles  left,  but  that  was  all. 

"  Such  a  horrible  sight  as  that  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  I  hoped  I  never  should. 

"  There  could  be  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  bis 
presence  on  the  iceberg.  He  had  been  cast  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  had  been,  and  being  unable  to  find  food 
or  fuel,  he  had  perished — perished  miserably,  out  of  the 
sight  of  all  his  fellow-creatures. 

"  As  I  made  these  reflections,  my  heart  swelled  till  I 
thought  it  would  burst,  and  I  threw  myself  down  on  the 
snow  and  wept  and  groaned. 

"  '  This  will  be  my  fate,'  I  said  to  myself — '  this  will 
be  my  fate  !  My  companions  are  happy,  for  they  are  past 
trouble,  while  I  am  here,  unable  to  resist  the  slow  ap- 
proach of  a  horrible  and  di-eadful  death  !' 

"  At  last  I  was  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  my  own 
emotions,  and  I  rose  to  my  feet. 

"  There,  in  a  strange  sitting  posture,  was  the  dead  body 
of  the  sailor. 

"  His  arms  were  hanging  down  idly  by  his  side,  and  his 
face,  which  wore  a  sorrowful  expression,  was  turned  sea- 
ward. 

'I  looked  at  once  in  the  direction  of  that  unconscious 
gaze,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  gently- 
heaving  sea. 

"But  as  I  gazed,  I  became  conscious  of  something 
which  I  did  not  know  before. 

"  The  place  upon  which  I  stood  commanded  a  more  ex- 
pansive view  than  any  other  upon  which  I  had  yet  set  my 
foot. 

"  There  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  horizon  bidden 
from  me,  and  that  was  in  the  north,  the  direction  from 
which  the  iceberg  was  slowly  but  surely  drifting,  and  in 
which  I  did  not  care  to  look. 

"  I  have  said  that  the  iceberg  was  moving.  It  glided 
through  the  water  with  a  motion  as  gentle  and  regular  as 
the  best  ship  on  the  ocean,  and  if  it  continued  on  its  way 
I  must  reach  land. 

"But  its  progress  was  very,  very  slow — at  least,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be.  I  was  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
any  portion  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  though  I  might  at 
last  reach  some  friendly  shore,  yet  it  became  a  very  nice 
question  as  to  whether  I  should  be  able  to  support  my  life 
until  that  time  arrived. 

"  In  honest  truth  there  seemed  little  hope  of  such  a 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  cold  was  awful,  and  in  the 
second,  I  was  already  faint  for  want  of  food. 

"  How  then  was  1  to  sustain  existence  for  several  days — 
perhaps  weeks  ? 

"  I  must  inevitably  perish  with  hunger,  as  it  was  evident 
my  predecessor  had  done. 

"  It  was  an  awful  thing,  but  there  was  my  fate  before 
me.     I  could  see  to  what  I  should  come  at  last. 

"  'Perhaps,' said  I,  unconsciously,  'some  other  human 
being  may  be  cast  upon  this  mountain  of  ice,  and  then  he 
will  behold  two  victims.' 

"  As  the  sun  sank  I  felt  the  cold  rapidly  increasing,  and 
I  dreaded  that  before  da-vra  I  should  be  frozen  to  death. 

"I  had  no  incentive  to  move  about,  for  I  was  really  too 
tii'ed  and  exhausted  to  stir  a  step,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger 
were  almost  more  than  I  could  endure. 

"  I  sat  down  on  the  snow  beside  my  dead  comrade,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  ocean  as  he  had  done  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life. 

"  Presently  I  saw  coming  towards  me  a  huge  flock  of 
bu'ds.  They  were  high  in  the  air,  and  were  making  their 
way  southward. 

"  They  were  large  white  birds,  and  the  flapping  of  their 
wings  was  the  first  thing  which  attracted  my  attention, 
for  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  turned  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  had  come. 

"  They  seemed  to  hover  over  the  iceberg,  I  thought — 
it  was  quite  certain  their  onward  progress  was  not  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  sat  half-dreaming,  wondering  why  this  should  be, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  birds  gradually  settling 
down,  until  at  last  many  parts  of  the  iceberg  were  literally 
covered  with  them," 
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birds  away  from  the  place  where  I  sat,  as  though  they 
knew  I  was  an  enemy. 

"  It  was  the  approach  of  night,  which  no  doubt  made 
the  birds  settle  upon  the  iceberg,  for  there  was  no  other 
resting-place  anywhere  visible. 

"  They  were  tired,  no  doubt,  with  a  long  flight  over  the 
ocean,  and  wished  to  rest  until  the  morrow,  when  they 
would  resume  their  journey. 

"  Oh,  how  eagerly  I  wished  for  one  of  them,  so  hungry 
as  I  was !  but  I  was  forced  to  confess  that  I  had  no  means 
of  catching  one  of  them. 

"By  slow  degrees  night  came  on. 

"  I  occupied  my  thoughts  incessantly  in  the  endeavour 
to  devise  some  means  of  capturing  some  of  these  birds,  but 
I  coiild  think  of  nothing  better  than  waiting  until  the 
middle  of  the  night,  until  they  were  sound  asleep,  when  I 
should  bo  able  to  steal  upon  them  and  capture  them. 

"  And  so  I  waited  patiently  until  night  came. 

"  Slowly  and  cautiously  I  then  descended  from  my  post 
of  observation. 

"  The  birds  were  scattered  everywhere  over  the  iceberg, 
generally  in  flocks  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  number. 

"  Those  were  pressed  as  closely  against  each  other  as 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  be,  no  doubt  for  the  warmth 
which  would  be  thus  produced. 

"  With  the  greatest  caution,  I  stole  to  one  of  the  largest 
flocks  I  could  see. 

"  The  birds  made  no  movement,  and  did  not  in  any  way 
appear  to  notice  my  approach. 

"  This  did  not  surprise  me,  because  I  was  aware  that 
birds  slept  heavily. 

"  At  length  they  were  within  my  reach. 

"Before  making  my  attack,  I  had  had  time  to  consider 
what  I  should  do,  and  though  I  was  sorely  tempted  by 
hunger,  I  firmly  adhered  to  my  intention,  which  wa^  this : 

"  I  determined  to  catch  and  kill  as  many  as  I  could 
while  I  had  the  opportunity. 

"  I  put  out  my  hand  and  took  hold  of  one. 

"It  struggled  desperately,  and  flapped  its  wings  and 
uttered  shrill  screams. 

"  But  they  were  quickly  cut  short,  for  I  wrung  its  neck. 

"  Another  and  another  followed,  until  at  length  I  had 
quite  a  heap  lying  at  my  feet,  and  then  I  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  cravings  of  my  stomach  any  longer. 

"  Like  a  wild  beast,  I  seized  upon  the  still  palpitating 
animal,  and  commenced  to  devour  it. 

"I  ate  voi'aciously ;  and  then,  completely  worn  out,  I 
crept  into  a  little  nook  and  fell  asleep. 

"  I  did  not  awake  until  the  sun  shone  into  my  eyes,  and 
then  I  looked  about  me  confusedly,  for  I  could  not  at  fii'st 
recollect  where  I  was. 

"Remembrance  of  the  past  very  soon  returned  tome, 
however,  and  then  I  attempted  to  rise. 

"  I  found  this  for  a  long  time  impossible,  for  my  limbs 
were  rigid  with  cold. 

"  In  the  end,  I  did  succeed  in  gaining  my  feet ;  and  then 
I  ran  about  as  well  as  I  could  to  restore  the  circulation  of 
my  blood. 

*"In  a  little  time  I  could  move  ray  limbs  freely;  and  a 
kind  of  glow  overspread  my  whole  frame. 

"  I  should  have  thought  my  adventure  with  the  birds  a 
dream  for  now  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen,  but  the  pile 
of  dead  which  lay  on  the  snow  a  little  way  off  convinced 
me  of  the  reality  of  the  past. 

"  The  sight  of  the  food  seemed  to  cause  an  appetit'C, 
and  I  hastened  towards  the  birds  and  devoured  a  great 
portion  of  another,  raw  as  it  was,  for  I  banished  the 
thought  of  cooking,  knowing  full  well  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  fire. 

"  When  I  had  made  this  repast,  I  placed  all  the  dead 
birds  in  the  nook  in  which  I  had  slept. 

"  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  treasure. 

"  Then,  with  a  sinking  heart,  I  once  more  climbed  to 
that  upper  platform  upon  which  the  dead  body  of  the 
sailor  sat  in  so  singular  an  attitude. 

"  I  hoped — and  yet  I  did  not  dare  to  hope — that  I  should 
see  in  the  distance  some  indication  of  land,  or  of  a  passing 

vessel.  ,        ,  ^ ,     ,        -r  .        -J 

"Anxiously  I  looked ;  and  though  I  had,  as  I  imagmed, 
schooled  myself  to  bear  disappointment,  a  groan  came 
from  my  lips  when  I  found  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  wide  ocean.  ,    t  r  n 

"We  were  still  in  the  Arctic  Regions,  though  I  felt 
convinced  the  iceberg  was  many  miles  south  of  the  spot 
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where  the  collision  had  taken  place  between  it  and  our 
vessel. 

"If  the  motion  continued,  surely  I  thought  all  would  be 
well,  for  had  I  not  sufficient  food  to  last  me  for  a  consi- 
derable period. 

"  I  ought  not  to  despair,  dreadful  and  solitary  as  was 
my  position. 

"  1  turned  round,  and  my  eyes  again  fell  upon  the  deaii 
and  frozen  body  of  the  sailor. 

"  '  Ah  !'  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  have  much  ib  be  thankful 
for!  He  perished  for  want  of  food;  but  I  possess  the 
means  to  live.  Such  a  fate  as  his — though  I  at  first  fe*  red 
it — will  not  be  mine.' 

"  But  my  felicitatioiis  did  not  long  continue,  for  my 
thoughts  took  a  new  turn. 

"  Perhaps  this  man  supported  existence  upon  this  ice- 
berg for  a  length  of  time — perhaps  he,  too,  found  food  as  I 
have  done,  and  yet  he  perished. 

"This  reflection,  which  seemed  so  probable,  completely 
cast  me  down. 

"  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  learn  some  particulars  con- 
cerning this  dead  sailor,  but  how  was  I  to  obtain  any 
information  ?  If  I  spoke,  those  frozen  lips  were  incapable 
of  returning  me  any  reply. 

"  How,  then,  was  I  to  learn  that  which  I  so  much  longed 
to  know  ? 

"  I  fancied,  after  awhile,  that  he  must  have  left  some  re- 
cord behind  him,  but  I  could  see  nothing.  Overcoming 
my  first  feelings  of  repugnance,  I  searched  in  his 
pockets,  but  I  could  not  find  writing  materials  of  any 
kind. 

"  That  hope,  then,  was  destroyed. 

"  Raising  my  head,  I  perceived  upon  the  smooth  piece 
of  ice  against  which  his  back  reclined  the  indications  of 
some  rudely-traced  characters. 

"  I  looked  more  closely,  and  found  that  I  was  right. 
Some  words  had  evidently  been  roughly  engraved  upon 
the  ice. 

"Here,  then,  was  promise  of  an  occupation — hero 
was  something  to  do — something  to  pass  away  the  long 
and  tedious  hours  which  otherwise  would  have  driven  me 
fi'antic. 

"  I  would  set  myself  to  work  to  decipher  these  rude 
characters.  I  am  not  much  of  a  scholar,  and  the  task 
would  be  all  the  more  difficult  on  that  very  account. 

"  Still  I  had  hope  of  success,  for  the  letters,  though 
badly  formed,  were  large. 

"  I  removed  the  snow  which  had  settled  in  some  of 
them,  and  after  a  long  while,  managed  to  make  out  these 
words.  I  recollect  them  perfectly — indeed  I  shall  never 
forget  them,  not  to  the  day  of  my  death — they  are  deep  in 
my  memory,  and  I  learned  them  little  by  little. 

" The  woi-ds  were  these.  You  will  find  they  are  not 
complete,  for  in  places  the  letters  had  become  effaced,  and 
I  could  only  guess  at  what  they  were  : — 

" '  Swam  from  the  good  ship  Nautilus,  after  she  foundered 
with  all  hands  on  board,  on  to  this  iceberg.  I  have  been 
here  along,  long  while.  I  have  Most  count  of  time,  and 
cannot  tell  how  long.  It  seems  to  me  years.  For  a  time 
I  subsisted  on  birds,  which  from  time  to  time  settled  on 
the  iceberg,  and  which  I  killed  when  they  were  asleep  at 
night,  but  after  a  time  they  ceased  to  come,  and,'  (Then 
there  was  something  which  I  could  not  make  out,  ancl 
then)  '  Starved  to  death  by  slow  degrees !'  (another  break) 
'  No  food — no  food  of  any  kind — I  have  eaten  nothing 
for  four  or  five  daj's !     I  am  weak — I  cannot ' 

"  That  was  all — the  rest  I  could  not  make  out. 

"  I  should  tell  you  that  the  first  words  of  this  inscrip- 
tion were  deeply  cut  into  the  ice,  as  though  with  a  firm 
hand,  but  the  others  only  seemed  to  be  scratched  upon 
the  glassy  surface,  as  though  the  poor  wretch  did  not 
possess  strength  enough  to  use  the  knife  for  this  purpose. 

"  Messmates,  can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  effect  which 
this  had  upon  me  ?  I  was  ten  thousand  times  more  miser- 
able and  downcast  than  before. 

"  My  forebodings  were  all  realised.  He  had  protracted 
a  miserable  existence,  as  I  appeared  to  have  a  chance  of 
doing,  and  there  was  the  result.  He  had  avoided  death 
for  a  long  while,  but  it  had  come  at  last. 

"  I  wept  again,  and  could  not  help  giving  vent  to  my 
*eelings  in  that  chUdjsh  manner. 

"  Oh !  the  solitude  of  that  iceberg  was  something  awful, 


and  the  silence  seemed  to  weigh  me  down.  As  far  as  ever 
I  could  see,  and  that  was  for  many  miles,  I  could  not  per- 
ceive a  single  living  thing,  and  there  was  no  sound  save 
the  heaving  of  the  sea  against  the  base  of  the  mass  of  ice, 
and  that  was  so  far  below  me  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  it. 

"  It  was  as  though  I  was  alone  in  the  world. 

"  I  sat  down  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"  How  long  I  continued  in  this  position  1  know  not,  but 
at  length,  half  frozen  by  the  cold,  I  got  up,  and  a  scream 
came  from  my  lips. 

"  I  happened  to  look  across  the  sea,  and  there  I  saw  a 
vessel  under  full  sail. 

"  But  it  was  at  an  enormous  distance — so  far  off,  indeed, 
that  scarce  anyone  but  a  seaman  could  have  told  what  it 
was. 

"  I  knew,  and  shrieked  again  and  again.  I  called  for 
help  frantically,  and  waved  my  arms  in  the  air,  until  ex- 
haustion compelled  me  to  desist. 

"  It  was  not  until  then  that  I  remembered  how  foolishly 
I  had  acted,  for  at  such  a  distance  scarcely  any  sound 
would  have  been  audible. 

"  Nor  would  my  form  be  seen.  The  iceberg  would,  for 
its  size  was  immense,  but  in  comparison  with  the  huge 
mass  my  body  would  have  appeared  as  the  tiniest  speck. 

"  How,  then,  was  I  to  attract  attention  to  my  melan- 
choly and  forlorn  situation .' 

"I  could  not  tell. 

"  If  I  did  not  do  something  that  could  be  seen  by  those 
on  board  they  would  not  come  near  fhe  iceberg,  for  no 
vessel  ventures  closer  than  they  are  compelled,  for  they 
are  dangerous  neighbours. 

"  In  hoping  to  see  a  ship,  I  had  not  thought  of  this 
before.     I  should  he  shunned  by  every  craft. 

"  Quite  worn  out,  I  watched  with  straining  eyes  the 
course  of  the  distant  vessel.  It  seemed  to  be  making  its 
way  towards  me,  and  I  soon  found  that  if  it  continued  in 
its  present  course  it  would  pass  by. 

"Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  but  at  last  night  came  on, 
and  then  it  was  hidden  from  my  sight. 

"  I  was  frantic. 

"  When  I  last  saw  the  vessel,  she  was  comparatively 
close,  and  I  feared  in  the  morning  by  the  time  day  dawned 
she  would  have  passed  me. 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  I  never  once 
closed  my  eyes,  but  sat  with  them  fixed  upon  the  spot 
where  I  had  last  seen  the  ship. 

"The  darkness  was  most  intense,  and  I  could  only  see 
for  a  few  yards  before  me. 

"At  last  the  morning,  which  I  had  so  ardently  wished 
for,  came. 

"  I  started  quickly  to  my  feet. 

"  Gradually  and  gradually  distant  objects  became  re- 
vealed to  my  ardent  gaze. 

"I  looked  around  in evei'y  direction. 

"But  not  the  least  trace  of  the  vessel  could  I  see — she 
had  vanished  as  utterly  and  completely  as  though  she  had 
never  been. 

"  In  vain  I  turned  my  gaze  in  every  direction.  I  could 
see  nothing  of  her,  and  where  she  had  gone  to  seemed  a 
mystery.     I  could  not  make  it'out. 

"  I  expected  to  see  something  of  it,  even  if  the  iceberg 
had  been  passed. 

"  But  no — nothing  of  the  kind.  I  was  once  more  alone 
on  an  iceberg — .alone  on  the  ocean. 

"  I  felt  as  though  I  could  gladly  leap  off  some  projec- 
tion into  the  sea,  and  so  terminate  my  life  at  once,  but 
hope  again  found  an  abiding-place  in  my  heart. 

"  The  motion  of  the  iceberg  was  increased  in  swiftness, 
and  the  position  of  the  sun  told  me  that  it  was  still  drifting 
in  a  southerly  direction. 

"  I  again  descended  to  the  place  where  I  had  stowed 
the  birds,  and  made  another  hearty  meal,  after  which, 
feeling  better  both  in  body  and  mind,  I  determined  to 
climb  up  some  portion  of  the  iceberg  from  which  a  view  to 
the  north  could  be  obtained,  in  order  to  find  whether  I 
could  not  see  something  of  the  ship  receding  in  the  dis- 
tance." 
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"  Anything  involving  occupation  w.as  pleasing  to  me,  so 
I  at  once  set  about  carrying  out  this  last  resolva 
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"  I  climbed  up,  and  soon  reached  a  place  which  exactly 
suited  me. 

"  Placing  my  back  against  a  mass  of  ice  that  was  behind 
me,  I  looked  northward. 

"What  I  beheld  much  surprised  me,  so  different  was  it 
from  what  I  had  expected. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  could  see 
nothing  of  the  ship. 

"  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  she  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

"  But  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  sea  to  the  north- 
ward was  dotted  all  over  with  icebergs. 

"  The  one  upon  which  I  stood  was  in  advance  of  all 
the  rest. 

"The  remainder  came  following  in  irregular  order,  and 
stretched  to  the  north  as  far  as  ever  I  could  see. 

•'  They  were  of  all  sizes  and  all  shapes. 

"But  of  all  the  rest,  one  particularly  attracted  my 
attention. 

"It  was  of  enormous  size — so  gigantic,  indeed,  that  it 
made  all  the  others,  even  the  one  I  was  upon,  seem  insig- 
nificant and  small. 

"  It  was  the  hugest  mass  of  ice  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard 
of. 

"  It  was  very  close  to  the  one  upon  which  I  stood,  and 
immediately  behind  it. 

"  Its  shape  was  irregular,  as  all  icebergs  are.  It  was 
like  a  number  of  nwuntains  all  crowded  together  without 
attention  to  order. 

"The  many  strange  shapes  and  colours  which  it 
assumed  attracted  a  great  deal  of  my  attention,  and  I 
looked  at  it  for  some  time. 

"  After  awhile — I  cannot  tell  just  when — I  became  cog- 
nizant of  a  very  alarming  circumstance. 

"  At  fii-st  I  had  refused  to  credit  my  own  senses,  but  I 
was  soon  forced  into  belief  of  what  I  saw. 

"  The  huge  iceberg  was  rapidly  coming  nearer. 

"  I  almost  held  my  breath,  for  as  I  looked  I  could  see 
the  intervening  distance  rapidly  diminish. 

"How  this  could  be,  or  why,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of 
mo  make  out,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  fact. 

"  The  huge  iceberg  was  drifting  with  a  swifter  motion 
than  the  one  which  I  may  almost  call  mine. 

"  Whether  this  was  attributable  to  its  great  width, 
which  caught  the  breeze  which  came  from  the  north,  or 
whether  it  was  attributable  to  something  else  1  was  unable 
to  decide. 

"  But  to  my  excited  fancy  its  speed  seemed  to  increase 
and  increase. 

"  I  knew  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  two  icebergs  to 
dash  violently  against  each  other  and  crumble  to  frag- 
ments. 

"  A  collision  now  seemed  inevitable  and  imminent. 

"  The  iceberg  upon  which  I  was  seemed  to  move  more 
ind  more  slowly,  until  at  last  it  ceased  to  move  at  aU. 

"  The  other  came  on  swifter  than  ever. 

"  I  shrank  back  against  the  ice,  and  found  myself 
making  a  furious  effort  to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the 
huge  mass. 

"  But  all  my  efforts  were  mocked  at. 

"  This  was  a  danger  I  had  not  thought  of — that  I 
should  be  menaced  by  such  a  peril  had  never  occurred  to 
me. 

"  All  other  dangers  sank  into  insignificance  before  this 
one. 

"  What  was  I  to  do  to  secure  my  safety  ? 

"  I  knew  not,  and  continued  to  gaze  with  a  kind  of 
fascination  upon  the  approaching  mass. 

"  It  was  coming  with  more  swiftniss — I  felt  assured  it 
was  not  my  fancy  that  made  me  think  so. 

"  I  was  unable  to  move  from  where  I  stood — indeed,  I 
never  once  thought  of  it,  and  I  should  have  been  no  safer, 
perhaps,  even  if  I  had  changed  my  position. 

"Death  was  before  me — death  was  staring  me  in  the 
face,  and  I  had  no  means  of  saving  myself. 

"  At  last,  with  a  sound  which  I  shall  never  forget,  the 
icebergs  came  into  collision. 

"What  happened aftenvards  I  cannot  tell.  I  felt  that  I 
was  hurled  to  a  distance,  and  a  horrible,  crashing  splitting 
sound  was  in  my  ears. 

"  When  I  recovered  myself  I  found  I  was  clinging  to  a 
small  piece  of  ice — that  was,  small  in  comparison  to  the 
two  huge  masses  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

"  I  was  on  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  icebergs — I  do  not 
know  wbieh^that  was  about  an  acre  in  extent 


"Of  the  two  icebergs  only  a  multitude  of  fragments, 
such  as  the  one  I  was  upon,  remained. 

"  These  were  dotted  all  over  the  ocean  to  an  immense 
distance,  and  were  continually  striking  against  each 
other  and  disappearing. 

"I  was  soaking  wet,  which  proved  I  had  been  im- 
mersed ;  and  how  far  I  was  from  the  place  where  the  col- 
lision took  place  would  have  been  very  hard  to  say. 

"  The  sea  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  commotion,  owing 
to  the  disturbance  the  falling  masses  had  caused,  and  the 
piece  I  was  on  rolled  and  pitched  in  a  manner  that  made 
me  think  I  was  about  to  be  hurled  into  the  sea. 

"But  by  degrees  the  sea  calmed  down,  and  again  I 
drifted  in  a  southerly  direction. 

"  I  was,  however,  much  worse  off  than  before,  for  I  had 
no  provisions,  and  there  was  great  danger  that  so  small  a 
piece  of  ice  would  overturn  or  dissolve  into  minute  frag- 
ments. 

"But  I  was  doomed  to  bo  menaced  by  a  danger  of  a 
very  different  description  to  any  which  I  had  anticipated. 

"I  was  startled  by  hearing  a  low,  growling  sound, 
which,  as  I  heard  it,  seemed  to  turn  me  to  stone. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  the  small  piece  of  ice  upon 
which  I  was  happened  to  be  of  peculiar  shape. 

"  It  rose  up  in  the  centre  into  a  projection,  so  that  I 
could  not  see  to  the  other  side,  although  the  piece  of  ice 
was  so  small. 

"  It  was  from  behind  me  that  the  growling  sound  came, 
and  I  quickly  turned  my  gaze  in  that  direction,  and  then 
I  saw  coming  towards  me  a  huge  polar  bear. 

"  I  felt  then  that  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  es- 
capes. 

"Many  tales  had  I  heard  told  about  these  animals,  and 
I  looked  upon  the  one  which  was  approaching  with  the 
utmost  horror. 

"Its  appearance  was  well  calculated  to  excite  such  a 
feeling,  for  the  creature  seemed  to  bo  on  tho  verge  of 
starvation. 

"  Its  bones  were  almost  through  the  skin,  and  its  eyes 
were  red  and  bloodshot,  and  glared  upon  me  in  a  manner 
I  can  convey  no  idea  of  by  mere  description. 

"  It  was  quite  certain  that  the  animal  rendered  bold  by 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  intended  to  attack  me  ;  and  how  was 
I  to  defend  myself  ? 

"  The  creature  came  on  slowly  and  stealthfully,  and 
how  was  I  to  avoid  it  ?  Once  caught  in  its  embrace  my 
fate  would  be  sealed. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  messmates,  that  a  bear 
should  be  upon  an  iceberg,  but  those  who  travel  in  those 
regions  will  tell  you  that  such  a  thing  is  common  enough. 
In  the  winter,  when  the  sea  is  frozen  all  over,  the  bears 
continually  prowl  over  it,  and  when  in  the  spring  the 
pieces  become  detached,  they  drift  off  with  them,  and  are 
carried  out  to  sea. 

"  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  bear 
had  been  upon  the  large  iceberg,  and  no  doubt  had  been 
a  long  time  without  food. 

"  How  it  happened  that  we  should  be  both  upon  the 
same  piece  of  ice  I  cannot  teU  you,  but  so  it  was,  and  I 
found  the  circumstance  a  disagreeable  one. 

"I  had  my  knife,  and  that  was  the  only  weapon  I 
possessed  ;  but  how  could  I  hope  to  cope  with  a  bear  with 
such  an  instrument  ? 

"  I  could  use  it  only  in  close  quarters,  and  in  close 
quarters  I  should  perish  by  the  hug  which  the  bear  would 
give  me. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  frighten  the  dreadful  animal  and 
scare  it  away,  but  my  efforts  only  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  enraging  him,  and  so  I  discontinued  them. 

"I  grasped  my  knife  in  my  hand,  and  determined  to 
sell  my  life  dearly.  I  could  not  retreat  without  I  chose 
to  take  refuge  in  tho  sea,  and  that  was  only  preferring  one 
death  to  another, 

"  I  grew  desperate. 

"  The  bear  continued  to  make  its  stealthful  advance. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  show  a  bold  front,  for  I  had  heard 
that  the  most  ferocious  wild  beasts  will  not  attack  a  man 
who  faces  them  and  deliberately  awaits  their  approach. 

"However  true  that  might  be  in  a  general  way,  I  found 
that  it  would  not  do  for  a  hungry  polar  bear.  Tho 
hungry,  clumsy  creature  continued  its  advance  towards 
me,  and  licked  its  lips  in  anticipation  of  the  meal  it  was 
about  to  take. 

"  I  had  never  seen  a  bear  before,  and  didjj't  know  any- 


tiling  about  tLeir  powers  of  miscliief  beyond  mere  liear- 
eaj'. 

"  I  Lad  received  terrific  accounts,  and  felt  already  that 
my  race  was  run. 

'"  To  my  surprise  the  bear  now  rose  upon  its  two  hind 
feet,  and  came  towards  rao  in  that  manner. 

"  It's  fore  paws  were  extended  as  though  eager  to  seize 
and  hold  me  in  that  close  and  fatal  embrace. 

"  I  shuddered,  but,  rendered  desperate  by  my  situation, 
and  feeling  that  I  could  not  malco  my  peril  greater  than  it 
Wiis,  I  resolved  to  begin  the  attack. 

"The  attack  was  inevitable,  and  by  being  the  one  to 
commence  I  might  in  that  way  gain  an  advantage,  which 
I  otherwise  could  not. 

"  Accordingly,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  bear,  I  walked 
forwards  as  firmly  and  deliberately  as  the  nature  of  the 
ice  and  snow  beneath  my  feet  would  permit. 

"The  bear,  perceiving  this  alteration  in  my  demeanour, 
paused,  as  it  seemed  to  mo,  irresolutely. 

"  I  determined  to  take  advantage  of  that  moment. 

"  Knife  in  hand,  I  rushed  forward. 

"1  reached  my  adversary  in  a  second,  and  inflicted, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  three  fierce  stabs  in  as  near 
the  region  of  the  heart  as  possible. 

"  The  blood  spurted  out  at  each  blow,  and  so  quick 
and  sudden  was  I  that  the  wounds  were  inflicted  before 
the  beast  had  time  to  recover  from  the  astonishment 
which  this  sudden  attack  bad  doubtless  caused  it. 

"  1  drew  out  the  knife,  and,  rendered  bold  by  my  success, 
prepared  to  inflict  a  fourth  wound,  but  suddenly  I  felt 
the  bears  huge  paws  close  around  me  and  hug  me  tightly. 

"Still,  I  held  the  knife  with  the  point  turned  towards 
the  creature's  heart,  and  so  the  more  ho  squeezed  the 
deeper  the  knife  penetrated. 

"  But  this  seemed  to  bo  unheeded,  and  the  pressure  was 
increased  until  my  bones  cracked  again,  and  every  bit  of 
breath  L^ceined  di'iven  out  of  my  body. 

"  I  felt  that  I  could  not  sustain  such  a  violent  pressure, 
and  tlien  I  became  unconscious. 

"  "WTien  I  recovered  myself,  I  found  I  was  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  bear. 

"  The  voracious  animal  was  quite  dead. 

"The  wounds  which  I  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
inflict  were  fatal  ones;  and,  after  I  fainted,  the  pressure 
of  the  paws  must  have  relaxed,  and  the  animal  had  fallen 
back  dead. 

"  I  felt  terribly  bruised  and  hurt,  and  every  breath  I 
drew  gave  me  acute  pain,  which  made  me  think  I  had 
received  some  severe  internal  injury. 

"  I  crept  towards  my  antagonist,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  life  was  indeed  extinct. 

"  The  body  was  quite  warm,  and  the  blood  was  still 
flowing,  which  showed  at  once  that  my  insensibility  had 
not  lasted  for  a  verj'  long  time. 

"  The  bear  was  nevertheless  quite  dead.  All  animation 
had  departed ;  and  so  this  encounter,  which  was  at  first 
fraught  with  so  much  danger,  in  the  end  turned  out  to 
my  advantage. 

"  But  I  had  had  a  very  naiTOw  escape  of  my  life ; 
though,  as  you  shall  hear,  my  perils  wore  not  over  yet. 

"Finding  the  bear  was  quite  dead,  I  now  occupied 
myself  in  considering  how  I  could  reap  the  most  benefit 
from  the  transaction. 

"  I  resolved  to  strip  off  his  skin,  and  to  use  it  to  wrap 
myself  up  in ;  I  should  then  bo  in  a  position  to  withstand 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

"The  flesh  I  would  eat ;  and  so  I  had  provisions  for  a 
length  of  time. 

"  The  presence  of  the  bear  on  that  particular  piece  of 
ice  was,  however,  a  gi'eat  puzzle  to  me.  and  I  determined 
to  climb  up  and  look  over  on  to  the  other  side. 

"I  did  so,  and  found  the  ice  sloped  gently  down  to  the  sea. 

"Vei-y  likely  the  violence  of  the  collision  had  hurled 
the  bear  into  the  water,  and  he  had  swam  towards  that 
piece  of  ice  on  to  which  he  would  be  able  to  get  with  very 
little  difficulty  indeed." 

CHAPTEB  COCCLVI. 

BLUESKIN    AND    JACK  SHKPPARD    BIEET    WITH    A    BITTER 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

"Feeling  that  this  was  doubtless  the  true  solution  of  the 
affair,  I  crept  down  again,  and,  as  I  told  you  I  intended 
to  do,  I  stripped  off  the  skin  of  the  bear. 


"  "When  I  had  done  this,  I  ate  some  of  the  flesh,  which 
was  quite  the  reverse  of  palatable. 

"  By  this  time  night  had  come,  and  so  I  wrapped  my- 
self up  in  the  bearskin.  It  was  warmer  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  expected,  and  in  a  little  while  I  was  sound 
asleep. 

"  1  slept  till  a  late  hour  the  next  morning,  and  probably 
should  have  slept  much  longer  than  I  did.  but  I  was  sud- 
denly awakened  by  a  terrific  crash. 

"  I  started  up  instantly. 

"  The  sea  was  violently  agitated,  and  I  discovered  with 
alarm  that  at  least  half  of  the  piece  of  ice  had  disap- 
peared. 

"It  was  the  crash  of  the  collision  which  had  woke 
me. 

"  Tho  piece  that  was  left  was  now  very  small  indeed, 
and  of  a  sugar-loaf  sort  of  shape.  For  its  size,  its  height 
was  very  disproportionate. 

"  The  upper  portion,  too,  nodded  about  in  a  manner 
that  excited  in  my  breast  the  liveliest  apprehension ;  and 
first  one  side  of  the  base  would  sink  beneath  the  waves, 
and  then  the  other. 

"  Indeed,  I  soon  found  that  the  fragment  of  ice  was  in 
danger  of  overturning. 

"  Had  I  known  then  as  much  as  I  know  now,  I  should 
have  been  certain  of  it. 

"  I  have  seen  fragments  of  ice  gradually  broken  away 
about  the  base,  until  the  upper  portion  has  overbalanced, 
and  turned  the  fragment  bottom  upwards. 

"  This  is  what  I  momentarily  expected,  and  my  expec- 
tations were  realised. 

"  With  a  sudden  lurch,  the  piece  of  ice  turned  topsy- 
turvy. 

"  I  clung  frantically  to  a  jutting  point,  but  the  ice 
slipped  from  my  hold,  and  I  found  myself  plunged  in  the 
sea. 

"  I  rose  to  the  surface  and  struck  out  instantly,  for  I 
could  swim  well. 

"I  saw  a  piece  of  ice  fioating  near  me,  and  I  swam 
towards  it. 

"  After  many  tiials,  I  succeeded  in  climbing  on  to  it, 
and  then  I  stood  up,  and  shook  tho  water  from  my  gar- 
ments as  well  as  I  could. 

"  My  position  was  now  very  much  worse  than  it  had 
been  hitherto. 

"I  had  lost  all  that  I  had  gained  with  so  much  pains — 
my  stock  of  birds,  my  bear-sldn,  and  the  carcass  of  the 
animal  itself. 

"  I  no  longer  possessed  any  protection  against  the 
weather,  nor  a  particle  of  food. 

"My  clothes,  too,  being  so  wet,  put  me  to  very  great 
inconvenience,  for  they  were  cold,  and  clung  closely  to 
me. 

"  Tho  piece  of  ice  was  a  mere  fragment,  and  did  not 
seem  at  all  capable  of  bearing  ray  weight. 

"That  it  would  cany  me  far  I  did  not  think  for  one 
instant,  for,  as  I  approached  the'  southern  latitude,  it 
molted  gradually  away. 

"  Ilad  tho  block  been  large  it  would  perhaps  have  with- 
stood tho  warmth,  or  at  any  rate  would  not  have  melted 
away  so  as  to  disable  me  from  floating  upon  it. 

"  I  now .  looked  about  me  and  saw  a  ship  in  the  dis- 
tance, but  I  felt  too  miserable  and  wretched  to  hail  it,  or 
make  any  signal.  The  ship  was,  however,  at  an  im- 
mense distance. 

"  Ships  now  frequently  came  in  sight,  and  those  that 
were  near  I  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of,  but 
it  was  in  vain — none  saw  me,  or,  at  least,  none  paid  any 
attention  to  me. 

"  I  quickly  became  almost  unable  to  move  in  the  least 
degree. 

"  Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  piece  of  ice  con- 
tinued to  sustain  me  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
that  for  a  long  period. 

"  So  many  ships  had  passed  me  that  at  last  I  seemed  to 
pay  no  attention  to  them,  and  turned  my  eyes  constantly 
in  search  of  land. 

"After  many  days'  suffering  I  at  last  had  the  ]oy  of 
perceiving  land  in  the  distance. 

"  Feverishly  I  watched  it,  and  observed  with  joy  that 
the  block  of  ice  drifted  in  the  coveted  direction. 

"  But  the  motion  was  slow — dreadfully  so. 

"  The  prospect  of  being  saved  infused  new  strength 
into  my  limbs,  and  I  succeeded  at  last  in  paddling  the 
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•water  -willi  my  bands,  by  wbicli  means  Icaxssed  tbe  block 
of  ico  to  advance  with  greater  rapidity. 

"  I  Deed  not  spin  this  yarn  any  longer,  messmates,  for 
the  best  part  of  it  is  over,  and  it  is  time  I  was  done.  I 
did  not  think  it  would  tako  so  long  when  I  began  telling 
it.  It  will  do  now  if  I  make  a  long  story  short  by  saying 
that  I  in  the  end  reached  the  shore,  though,  as  may  be 
expected,  I  was  in.  a  dreadfully  exhausted  condition. 

"  Fortunately  for  me,  I  got  ashore  within  a  short 
distance  of  a  Danish  settlement,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
which  I  was  received  -with  great  kindness  and  attention. 

"By  their  care  I  quickly  recovered,  and  when  I  was 
well  enough  to  do  so,  I  told  them  my  strange  stoiy. 

"After  that  I  got  a  passage  on  a  homeward-bound 
vessel,  and  then,  though  you  will  scarcely  believe  it, 
shipped  on  board  another  ship  bound  for  the  Polar 
Regions. 

"  What  bofel  me  on  that  occasion  I  can't  tell  you  now ; 
but  mayhap,  messmates,  upon  some  other  occasion  I  will 
spin  you  a  yarn  about  that  too." 

With  these  words  the  sailor  ceased,  and  he  and  his 
comrades,  rising  to  their  feet,  resumed  their  ordinary 
duties. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  listened  to  his  extraor- 
dinary narrative  with  feelings  of  great  interest. 

The  events  described  were  of  a  character  such  as  had 
never  befallen  them — of  a  character,  indeed,  that  they  had 
never  before  heard  of. 

Gladly  enough  would  they  have  pressed  him  to  con- 
tinue the  recital  of  his  adventures. 

The  yarn  had  served  to  while  away  the  long  silent 
hours  of  the  night,  and  now  a  faint  flush  of  light  in  the 
east  betokened  the  coming  of  the  new  day. 

The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  showed  our  friends  that 
they  were  within  sight  of  land. 

In  a  little  while — a  few  hours  at  most — their  journey 
would  be  over. 

To  their  impatient  spirits  the  progress  of  the  ressel 
appeared  to  be  inordinately  slow,  and  the  very  shore 
seemed  to  recede  as  they  approached  it. 

Jack's  heart  fluttered  terribly  with  suspense. 

After  so  long  a  separation,  and  after  the  occurrence  of 
80  many  strange  events,  he  was  at  last  to  meet  Edgworth 
Bess. 

A  strange  thrill  of  delight  would  shoot  through  his 
frame,  and  then  would  be  quickly  succeeded  by  a  feeling 
of  sadness  and  depression. 

The  poet  has  written — "  Coming  events  cast  their  sha- 
dows before ;"  and  it  certainly  seemed  as  though  Jack  had 
some  presentiment  of  what  was  in  store  for  him  in  the 
future. 

Without  knowing  why,  his  heart  swelled  and  his  throat 
ached,  as  though  overcome  by  pent-up  grief  which  was 
struggling  to  find  a  vent. 

Blueskin  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  that  all  this  arose 
merely  from  his  anxiety  to  rejoin  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. 

Jack  Sheppard,  however,  was  filled  with  the  dread  of 
something  having  happened  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
overturning  his  happiness. 

With  his  breast  torn  by  these  conflicting  emotions — at 
one  time  filled  with  joy,  and  at  another  cast  down  by 
despair — the  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  performed. 

Our  two  friends  stood  at  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  constantly  upon  the  shore. 

Gradually  the  long  dark  line  which  had  first  indicated 
land  resolved  itself  into  confused  shapes,  and  those  in 
their  turn  resolved  themselves  into  the  buildings  near  the 
beach. 

The  time  from  the  moment  when  they  first  caught 
sight  of  land  until  the  boat  reached  the  pier  seemed  to 
cur  friends  to  be  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  of  the 
voyage. 

At  last,  however,  the  boat  was  moored  alongside  the 
pier. 

The  first  persons  who  leaped  from  the  boat  were  our 
friends  Jack  and  Blueskin. 

At  the  landing-place  a  large  crowd  of  persons  was 
aosembled,  and,  eluding  observation  as  much  as  possible, 
they  made  their  way  towards  the  town. 

In  his  impatience  Jack  would  have  proceeded  at  a  run- 
ning pace,  but  Blueskin  checked  him. 

"  You  must  be  cautious  !  If  you  are  not,  saspiciou  may 
be  excited,  and  then  the  worgt  will  follow." 


Jack  had  great  difficulty  in  controlling  his  impatience, 
but  yut  ho  was  not  so  entirely  carried  away  as  to  bo  deaf 
to  Blueskin's  words. 

lie  heard  them,  and  he  knew  the  importance  of  avoiding 
all  suspicion,  and  ho  at  once  moderated  his  s^sed. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said;  "and  now  about  this  inn 
where  you  say  you  left  her.     Is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Not  very  far." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  find  it  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  Although  I  was  only  in  Amsterdam  a  little 
while,  I  took  good  notice  of  all  around  me,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  my  missing  my  way." 

In  a  few  minutes  Blueskin  paused  before  the  little  inn 
that  was  kept  by  the  Widow  Graacht. 

He  led  Jack  into  the  interior,  and  then  pronounced  the 
password  which  had  been  given  him  by  Ned  Cantle. 

"  Those  you  want  are  not  here,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Not  here  !"  ejaculated  Jack  Sheppard,  in  a  voice  of 
the  deepest  disappointment. 

"  I  scarcely  expected  they  would  be.  When  did  they 
leave?" 

"  On  Sunday  morning." 

"  Have  you  heard  from  them  since  ?" 

"No." 

"  But  you  can  tell  us  where  they  are." 

"  Oh  yes ;  they  are  in  a  cottage,  which  is  built  upon 
the  borders  of  a  wood  !" 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Half  a  day's  journey  if  you  travel  on  foot,  and  Ned 
Cantle  left  word  that  you  were  not  to  think  of  proceeding 
in  any  other  manner." 

"We  will  obey  him.     But  where  is  this  wood?" 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  direct  you  to  it." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  I  have  a  boy  here — my  son.  He  knows  the  place 
well,  and  will  guide  you  to  it  in  safety.  He  knows  every 
inch  of  the  ground." 

"  He  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble  !" 

"  Thanks,  sir — thanks.  He  will  soon  be  ready.  But  you 
had  better  take  some  refreshment,  for  the  way  is  lonely, 
and  you  will  have  no  opportunity  of  getting  anything  on 
the  road." 

Our  friends  were  not  troubled  with  much  appetite,  but 
they  took  the  hint,  and  ordered  some  refreshment,  of 
which  they  sparingly  partook. 

In  about  halt  an  hour  the  widow  entered  the  room. 

She  was  followed  by  as  singular  a  specimen  of  humanity 
as  our  friends  had  ever  beheld. 

"  Come  forward,  Lubeck !"  she  said. 

The  elfish-looking  boy  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Lubeck  stepped  forward  as  he  was  bidden. 

He  was  much  deformed,  and  looked  like  some  gnome 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  such  a  creature  as  German 
authors  love  to  describe  in  their  wild  legendary  stories, 
and  their  artists  to  delineate. 

His  face  had  an  evil,  treacherous  look,  and  our  friends 
were  consequently  far  from  prepossessed  in  his  favour. 

But  they  had  confidence  in  the  landlady. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  my  poor  boy's  looks,"  she  said,  as  if 
she  read  his  thoughts.  "  He  can't  help  being  as  he  is,  and 
he  will  guide  you  faithfully." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  said  Blueskin,  "  and  I  can  promise 
him  a  liberal  reward  for  his  trouble." 

The  boy's  eyes  gleamed  as  he  heard  these  words,  and  ho 
said,  in  an  unearthly,  guttural  voice : 

"  I  am  ready !" 

Blueskin  and  Jack  both  started  instantly  to  their  feet. 

"  So  are  we  !"  they  cried. 

They  settled  with  the  landlady,  and  then  took  tbeir  de- 
parture. 

Their  strange  guide  led  them  through  many  back  streets 
in  the  poorest  quarter  of  Amsterdam. 

At  last,  however,  the  city  was  left  behind,  and  they 
commenced  that  long  journey  across  the  flat,  open  country, 
which  we  have  already  described  when  Ned  Cantle  and 
Edgworth  Bess  took  the  same  route. 

Like  her,  they  had  to  rest  several  times,  for  the  journey 
was  a  very  fatiguing  one. 

There  was  no  splendid  scenery  to  distract  the  attention 
and  so  make  the  walk  less  tedious. 

At  last,  however,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  wood  we 
have  previously  mentioned,  and  then  the  elfin  boy  Lubeck 
raised  one  of  his  disproportioned  arms,  and  pointed  towards 
it. 
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"  There  i3  the -wood,"  he  said.  "Behold  our  destina- 
tion! The  hut  to  which  I  am  taking  you,  and  in  -which 
your  friends  now  are,  is  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  there." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLVII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  ENTERS   HIS    KUINED   HOUSE    AND  MEETS 
•WTTH   A  SURPRISE. 

Once  again  let  us  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  that  bold, 
bad  man,  Jonathan  Wild,  the  thief-taker. 

What  we  have  to  relate  concerning  him  is  of  the  most 
interesting  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  an-est  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

Although  we  have  been  for  such  a  long  time  occupied 
with  other  matters,  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  we 
last  heard  of  him  was  on  the  occasion  of  Jack  Sheppard's 
execution. 

After  he  had  seen  the  body  of  his  detested  adversary 
placed  in  the  rude  cofHn,  and  the  lid  shut  down  upon  it, 
he  believed,  and  reasonably  too,  that  all  further  trouble 
was  at  end  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Accordingly  he  had  left  the  cart,  and  had  made  his  way 
to  London. 

Of  late  he  had  totally  neglected  his  own  affairs,  and 
he  knew  full  well  that  they  required  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

In  order  that  his  pet  scheme  should  be  carried  out,  we 
have  seen  how  he  voluntarily  confined  himself  to  Jack's 
cell,  and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  his  presence  was  most 
needed  abroad. 

"Yes — yes!"  he  muttered,  as  he  strode  rapidly  along 
the  road,  "now  that  that  little  affair  is  over,  I  must  turn 
my  attention  to  other  things.  My  house!  Ten  thousand 
curses  on  them  for  having  destroyed  it  as  they  have !  How 
can  I  tell  what  secrets  the  ravages  of  the  fire  may  have  re- 
vealed, and  how  can  I  tell  by  what  piying  eyes  they  have 
been  seen  ?     Curses — curses  !" 

Jonathan  Wild  clenched  his  teeth  tightly  together,  and 
hastened  on. 

But  he  could  not  control  himself,  and  so  he  went  on 
muttering  as  before,  for  he  fancied  this  was  a  relief  to  his 
thoughts. 

"  There  are  secrets,  such  as  would  bring  me — even 
me — to  the  gallows — to  Tyburn  Tree,  should  they  be  dis- 
covered and  made  known.  I  have  run  a  risk — a  frightful 
risk ;  but  I  must  make  up  for  it  as  well  as  I  can  by  being 
extra  careful  !" 

He  was  silent  again,  and  this  time  for  a  long  period. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  said,  with  snarling  accents — "  how  is  it 
I  don't  feel  half  so  happy — half  so  overjoyed  as  I  thought 
I  should  ?  and  yet — yet — why  shouldn't  I  ?  Jack  Sheppard 
is  hanged !  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose !  What  I 
swore  to  do  I  have  performed !  Why,  then,  do  I  feel  so 
strangely  ?  I  am  not  half  so  happy  as  I  thought  I 
shoiild  be!     Why  hasn't  it  made  me  happy  ?" 

He  stamped  angrily  on  the  ground,  as  he  asked  himself 
this  question. 

It  was  quite  true. 

He  was  not  so  rejoiced  as  he  always  imagined  he  should 
be. 

In  fact,  he  was  not  happy  at  all.  He  was  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement,  and  his  heart  trembled  with  a  dread 
of  he  know  not  what. 

"  What  feeling  is  this  which  comes  over  me  ?"  he  broke 
forth.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  What  does  it  por- 
tend ?  Is  something  going  to  happen  ?  No — no,  that  is 
foolish !  All  is  well — of  course  all  is  well — all  must  be 
very  well !" 

But  although  he  spoke  thus.  Wild  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  all  was  indeed  well. 

He  dreaded  something  vaguely,  but  what  he  knew 
not. 

Wild  was  superstitious,  and  such  a  sensation  as  we 
have  described  coming  over  him  woxild  produce  a  great 
effect. 

He  trembled  and  shoolc,  and  even  his  very  lips  turned 
white. 

Yet  he  could  find  no  specific  or  sufficient  cause  to  which 
he  could  attribute  this  alarm. 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  he  cried,  "  to  give  way  to  such  feelings ! 
It  is  my  long  sojourn  in  the  cell  which  has  been  the  cause 
of  this.    It  is  a  sort  of  weakness  which  has  come  over  me. 


In  a  little  while  it  will  wear  off — of  course  it  will  wear 
off !  That  is  the  cause.  I  will  think  about  it  no  longer. 
I  will  turn  my  thoughts  in  quite  a  different  direction !" 

This  was  a  wise  resolution,  but  unfortunately  for  hi3 
own  peace  of  mind,  Jonathan  Wild  found  himself  unable  to 
keep  it. 

The  nameless  dread  of  he  knew  not  wiiat  hung  over 
him,  and  would  make  itself  manifest  in  spite  of  all  bis 
efforts. 

The  nearer  he  got  to  London,  indeed,  the  more  did  this 
feeling  seem  to  increase. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  some  portion  of  his 
inner  nature  was  conscious  that  some  misfortune  was  about 
to  happen. 

Jonathan  Wild  kept  on,  though  all  the  way  he  was  con- 
tinually employed  in  muttering  to  himself. 

"  What  can  be  wrong  ?"  he  asked  himself,  for  about  the 
thousandth  time.  "  What  is  there  for  me  to  dread  ?  No- 
thing, nothing — of  course  there  is  nothing ;  and  I  am  a 
fool  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jack  Sheppard  dangling  at  the  end 
of  a  rope — have  I  not  seen  him  cut  down,  and  his  carcass 
put  into  the  coffin  ?  Of  course  I  have,  so  that  is  all  right  I 
And  what  else  is  there — what  else  is  there,  I  say  ?" 

The  question  was  asked  fiercely,  but  no  one  replied  to 
it. 

"  All  is  easy  now — all  is  very  easy  I  First  of  all,  I  will 
put  my  house  in  order,  and  see  that  all  is  right  in  that 
quarter,  and  take  such  measures  as  will  prevent  any  dis- 
agreeable discoveries  from  being  made.  Then,  when  I 
have  done  that,  how  easy  will  be  the  rest,  now  that  that 
son  of  the  devil  Jack  Sheppard  is  for  ever  out  of  my 
way !" 

Wild  grew  easier. 

"  That  is  the  proper  view  to  take  of  things;  and  my 
health  is  not  quite  what  I  should  wish  it  to  be,  and  that 
will  account  for  the  rest.  I  shall  soon  be  better.  One 
bold  stroke  is  all  that  I  have  to  make,  and  then  I  shall  be 
at  rest.  I  feel  that  I  want  rest,  and  then  I  shall  have  it. 
Surely  fortune  favours  me  to  the  utmost.  I  have  wealth, 
and  when  I  have  achieved  my  grand  aim,  I  will  quit  this 
active  life  and  live  in  peace !" 

Jonathan  Wild  was  fast  reasoning  himself  into  a  mora 
comfortable  state  of  mind. 

By  the  time  he  reached  London,  he  was  comparatively 
calm,  though  now  he  blamed  himself  for  having  given  way 
to  his  feelings  in  the  way  he  had. 

The  finishing  touch  was  put  to  his  composure  when 
he  entered  a  public-house  and  called  for  a  pint  of 
brandy. 

The  landlord  was  rather  surprised  to  receive  such  an 
order,  but  he  put  the  fiery  liquor  before  his  customer  in  a 
pewter  measure. 

Jonathan  threw  down  a  piece  of  money  to  pay  for  it, 
and  the  landlord  said  : 

"Water,  Mr.  Wild?" 

"  No,  curse  you,  there's  water  enough  in  it  already !" 

The  thief-taker  raised  the  brandy  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke, 
and  drank  at  least  half  of  it  off  at  a  draught. 

The  landlord  stared,  and  handed  Wild  his  change,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  make  any  remark,  for  he  knew  that 
his  customer's  temper  was  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Wild  drank  the  brandy  and  sallied  out  into  the  open 
air. 

"  Ha !"  he  said,  "  that's  better.  I  feel  new  life  in  me. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  a  little  drop  of  brandy 
always  makes  to  me !  I  feel  equal  now  to  any  emer- 
gency !" 

The  thief -taker  strode  through  the  streets,  going 
straight  in  the  direction  of  his  own  house. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  see  that  all  was  right  in  that 
quarter  before  he  thought  of  anything  else. 

At  last  he  reached  Newgate  Street. 

He  crossed  over  to  the  pavement  opposite  to  his  own 
dwelling ;  and  then,  placing  his  back  against  a  door,  he 
took  a  minute  survey  of  his  premises,  and  noted  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  which  had  been  wrought  by  the 
fire. 

He  soon  found  that  little  more  than  the  shell  of  the 
building  remained. 

The  walls  were  standing,  but  the  windows  were  all 
gone,  and  the  roof  had  wholly  disappeared. 

The  thief-taker  uttered  a  volley  of  curses  when  he  saw 
the  wreck  before  him,  for  he  knew  what  a  many  valuable 
articles  he  had  secreted  in  various  part?  of  the  house,  and 
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■which  had  doiibtless  bfinn  now  destroyed  by  the  fire,  or 
else  stolen  from  the  rnins. 

It  was  some  satisfaction,  however,  for  liim  to  perceive 
how  carefully  the  lower  windows  and  doorway  were 
boarded  over  so  as  to  prevent  impertinent  intrusion. 

'■  I  owe  the  Governor  some  thanks  for  that !"  he  said. 
"He  really  rendered  me  important  service  in  this  matter  ! 
I  will  not  forget  him  for  it !" 

Jonathan  looked  acros?  and  saw  a  police  officer  noar  the 
di,)orway. 

"  All  is  well !"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
him — "  all  is  wcU,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fear!  No  dis- 
covery has  been  made,  and  I  will  soon  put  things  all 
right !     I  sha'n't  care  then  !" 

Jonathan  Wild  crossed  over  the  street.  > 

As  he  did  so — it  was  vei-y  strange — but  he  experienced 
n  degree  of  reluctance  for  which  he  could  not  account. 

Ifi^  was  half  inclined  to  give  up  his  project   onco  ;  and 
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then,  with  a  curse  upon  the  return  of  his  former  weak- 
ness, he  determined  to  master  the  feeling  and  proceed. 

The  police  officer  recognised  Wild,  and  saluted  him. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,  Mr.  Wild,  at  last !"'  he  said — 
"  I  have  had  a  weary  time  of  it !" 

"  Never  mind  !  I  will  make  that  all  right  with  you  !" 
said  the  thief-taker,  assuming  as  gentle  a  tone  of  voice  as 
he  possibly  could — "  have  you  been  distui-bed  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  Mr.  Wild!" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that !  I  will  relieve  you  of  your 
duty  shortly  !     I  wish  to  enter  !" 

"All  right,  Mr.  Wild!" 

The  front  door  of  the  thief-taker's  house  had  been 
secured  with  a  padlock  and  chain. 

The  key  of  the  former  the  officer  drew  from  his  pocket, 
and,  inserting  it  into  the  keyhole,  released  the  chain. 

The  door  now  opened  to  a  touch. 

"Shall  I  enter  with  you,  Mr.  Wild?" 
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"No — no!    You  have  had  a  long  watch  of  it.^    I  will 
take  care  of  the  place  for  awliilo.    Here — take  this,  and 
get  yourself  something  to  di-ink."    . 
"Thanks,  Mr.  Wild— many  thanks!" 

The  police  officer  touched  his  hat  and  withdrew. 

The  thief-taker  gently  pushed  open  tho  door  of  his 
abode  and  glided  in  like  a  ghost,  /"fi 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him  instantly,  and  then,  in  a 
half-defensive  attitude,  he  stood  gazing  eagerly  about 
him. 

The  walls  of  the  different  apartments  on  the  ground 
floor  were  only  partially  destroyed,  and  were  standing  in 
many  places. 

Jonathan  gazed  suspiciously  about  him,  for  the  same 
feeling  of  dread  again  attacked  him. 

But  he  could  see  nothing ;  and  the  silence  of  the  very 
grave  itself  prevailed  in  that  ruined  dwelling. 

"I  am  getting  a  fool!"  he  said — "an  arrant  fool!  I 
tremble  and  start,  and  fear  a  thousand  dangers  for  which 
there  is  no  foundation !  I  am  weak !  That  is  it — that 
must  be  it — or  I  should  never  feel  as  I  do  now !" 

Wild  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

His  teeth  chattered,  and  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  in  their 
sockets. 

The  day  was  fast  coming  to  a  close,  and  in  that  gloomy 
house  darkness  appeared  already  to  have  commenced  her 
reign.  Confusing  shadows  lay  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  comers  were  filled  with  dim  black  masses 
of  nothingness. 

"I  must  be  quick!"  Wild  said,  at  length — "I  must  be 
quick,  and  do  what  I  have  to  do,  or  night  will  come  upon 
me,  and  I  should  require  a  light,  which  would  betray 
me!" 

But  still  he  did  not  move,  and  his  limbs  shook  more 
violently  than  ever. 

He  glared  around  him  apprehensively,  and  almost 
dreaded  to  see  Jack  Sheppard  advance  towards  him. 

The  ghastly,  horrible,  distorted  face  which  he  had 
beheld  when  he  looked  into  the  cart  was  still  vividly 
before  his  mental  vision. 

A  faint  noise  struck  upon  his  ear. 

He  started  violently,  and  a  cry  of  alarm  came  from  hia 
lips. 

"  Help !— help !"  he  cried.     "  What  is  that  ?" 

His  heart  beat  violently,  and  he  gasped  for  breath  in 
his  painful  attempt  to  listen  intently. 

But  the  noise,  whatever  it  was,  ceased  as  quickly  as 
it  arose,  and  the  same  tomb-like  silence  filled  tho  house. 

And  yet  what  a  miserable  prey  he  was  to  a  thousand 
fears ! 

That  was  some  portion  of  his  punishment  which, 
although  he  knew  it  not,  was  about  to  begin. 

By  one  of  those  efforts  which  Jonathan  Wild  was  above 
all  men  capable  of  making,  he  recovered  his  composure. 

"Why  should  I  be  terrified  ?"  he  said,  in  a  whisper.  "Is 
this  fear  ?  Have  I  turned  coward  ?  No — no  !  I  am  un- 
nerved a  littla — that  is  all — that  is  all !  I  am  close  to  the 
street !  I  am  all  right  enough !  It  was  some  trifling  noise 
unworthy  of  notice  !  I  am  calm  now  !  Let  me  begin ! 
The  sooner  I  get  done  the  better  it  will  be !" 

With  these  words  Jonathan  Wild  stepped  along  the 
passage  of  his  ruined  house. 

It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to  the  entrance  to  the 
cells,  in  the  first  place  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
entrance  had  been  laid  open,  and  in  the  second  to  descend 
into  their  subterraneous  depths. 

Accordingly  he  made  his  way  in  that  dii-ection ,  Gloomy 
and  dark  as  the  place  was,  he  could  find  his  way  without 
difficulty. 

"  It  will  soon  be  over !"  he  said.  "  I  will  carefully  con- 
ceal all  traces  of  what  has  been !  All  must  be  destroyed, 
then  I  shall  feel  myself  safe,  and  shall  not  care  what 
happens,  but  until  then,  I ,  " 

He  ceased  suddenly. 

There  was  a  rapid  rush  of  footsteps,  and  the  next 
moment  Jonathan  Wild  was  held  tightly  in  the  grasp  of 
several  men. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLVIII.    . 

VSR  POLICE  OFIICERS   FINI)  IT  NO   EAST  TASK  TO 
CAPl'URE  JONATHAN  WILD. 

Itj  a  former  chapter  we  have  stated  that  a  wan-ant  for  the 
apprehension  of  Jonathan  Wild  had  been  placed  in  the 


hands  of  an  experienced  officer,  and  that,  as  soon  as  ne 
received  it,  he  at  once  made  inquiries  relative  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Jonathan  Wild,  and  learned  that  ho  had 
accompanied  the  procession  to  Tyburn. 

This  police  officer  knew  Jonathan  Wild  well,  and 
therefore  was  aware  that  it  would  not  be  the  sasiesl 
matter  in  the  world  to  capture  him. 

A  desperate  resistance  might  be  absolutely  aotnted 
upon. 

The  police  officer,  too,  had  a  certain  amount  of  dread  of 
Wild's  powers,  which  he  imagined  to  be  much  greater 
than  they  really  were. 

But  past  circumstances  would  easily  account  for  the 
presence  in  his  breast  of  such  a  feeling. 

Under  these  circumstances,  then,  he  felt  that  the  only 
chance  of  success  he  had  lay  in  taking  his  enemy  at  a  dis- 
advantage. : 

How  this  was  to  be  done  was  a  question  that  demanded 
and  received  his  immediate  attention. 

He  bestowed  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  anxious 
thought,  but  without  arriving  at  any  definite  re- 
sult. 

He  wanted  to  arrange  some  plan  by  which  he  could 
take  Wild  by  surprise,  so  that  he  and  his  men  could 
pounce  upon  their  prey  suddenly,  and,  before  he  recovered 
himself,  make  him  securely  a  prisoner. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  baffled  as  to  the  means  by 
which  this  could  be  done. 

At  last  he  bethought  himself  of  Wild's  house,  and  then 
his  eyes  sparkled. 

"  I  have  it  at  last !"  he  ejaculated.  "  Almost  the  first 
thing  he  will  do  will  be  to  return  to  his  house.  I  will 
hide  myself  and  my  comrades  among  the  ruins ;  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  take  him  by  surprise  without  fail.  He 
would  never  dream  of  our  being  there !  I  will  try  the 
experiment,  and  if  he  does  not  come,  I  can  do  something 
else  to-morrow !" 

The  officer  carried  out  his  plan. 

He  called  his  men  about  him,  and  took  up  hie  quarters 
in  Wild's  house. 

It  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  gain 
admittance,  for,  it  will  be  remembered,  it  was  a  police 
officer  who  kept  guard,  and  he  was  let  into^the  secret  of 
what  was  going  to  take  place. 

We  have  seen  already  how  well  he  carried  out  his 
task. 

Jonathan  Wild's  suspicions  were  not  in  the  least  degree 
excited  by  him. 

Was  it  the  dim  shadow  of  this  danger  which  cast  its 
influence  upon  the  thief-taker  ? 

It  seemed  as  though  he  was  warned  of  what  was  about 
to  happen. 

Disregarding  these  premonitions,  however,  he  had  per- 
sisted in  going  forward. 

The  police  officers  were  concealed  behind  a  wall,  and 
as  soon  as  the  thief-taker  came  in  sight  they  sprang  out 
upon  him. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner,  Jonathan  Wild  l"  said  the  chief 
police  officer.  "  It  is  useless  to  resist,  for  you  are  trapped, 
and  cannot  escape !     Surrender,  then,  at  discretion !" 

For  about  a  second  Jonathan  Wild  seemed  as  though 
turned  to  stone,  standing  just  in  the  same  attitude  as 
when  the  officers  had  seized  him. 

It  took  that  period  of  time  for  him  to  recover  from  the 
shoclt,  but  it  also  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
the  full  and  utmost  extent  of  his  danger. 

He  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Now  that  the  danger  which  had  been  impending  over 
him  took  a  definite  and  tangible  shape,  he  lost  all  that 
irresolution  which  had  characterised  his  previous  move- 
ments. 

"  Wliat  ?"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  whole  place 
ring  again. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  !" 

"Upon  what  charge?" 

"  Receiving  stolen  goods." 

"Bah!" 

"  And  other  things  connected  with  discoveries  wkich 
have  been  made  among  the  ruins  of  and  beneath  your 
house." 

Jonathan  uttered  a  yell  of  dismay. 

These  words  let  him  know  that  he  had  to  fear  the 
worst. 

Knowing  as  he  did  the  full  extent  of  his  own  guilt,  he 
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Imagined  that  the  officers  had  found  out  more  than  they 
really  had. 

Hia  was  a  guilty  conscience,  and  it  needed  no  accuser. 

The  charge  of  receiving  stolen  property  was,  h?  felt 
convinced,  a  mere  ruse  to  obtain  possession  of  his  body. 

Once  imprisoned,  other  chai'ges  w;ould  be  brought 
ftgainst  him. 

"Game's  up!"  he  said. 

"It  is,"  said  the  police  officer  in  command,  and  you 
Vill  see  the  advisability  of  giving  in  without  making  a 
fuss." 

"Never!"  cried  Wild,  with  startling  loudness. 

At  the  same  moment,  by  a  tremendous  and  sudden 
exercise  of  strength,  he  freed  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  thrown  off  their  guard  to  some  extent 
by  his  pacific  demeanour. 

But  he  was  only  free  for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  men  recovered  themselves,  it  might  be  said,  imme- 
diately, and  rushed  at  him  again. 

"  Beware  !"  shouted  the  chief — "  beware,  Jonathan 
Wild ! — my  orders  are  to  capture  you  dead  or  alive  !" 

Wild  made  no  reply. 

He  had  a  slight  advantage,  and  he  made  the  most  of 
it. 

He  drew  a  pistoljfrom  Ms  belt  and  fired  it,  but  he  took 
no  aim,  and  the  bullet  struck  harmlessly  against  the  black- 
ened wall  beyond. 

Grasping  the  weapon  tightly  in  his  hand,  however,  he 
laid  about  him  with  right  good  will. 

But  it  was  wrested  from  his  grasp. 

Still  he  continued  to  struggle,  and  he  now  appeared  to 
gain  fresh  strength  each  moment. 

Seizing  the  chief  police  officer  by  the  collar,  he  struck 
him  heavily  with  his  clenched  fist. 

At  the  third  blow  he  released  his  hold  upon  his  throat  and 
the  officer  fell  groaning  to  the  ground. 

One  enemy  being  thus  disposed  of,  it  follows  that  ho  had 
one  less  to  contend  with. 

He  served  another  in  a  similar  way,  and  then  Wild  saw 
that  three  only  remained. 

These,  however,  were  shouting  loudly  for  additional 
assistance,  and  Wild  felt  that  unless  ho  overcame  his 
enemies  speedily,  all  chance  of  escape  would  be  lost. 

Therefore  he  summoned  to  his  aid  aU  the  energies 
which  he  possessed,  and  the  attack  which  he  made  upon 
his  three  assailants  could  not  be  withstood. 

Jonathan  succeeded  in  getting  one  arm  at  liberty. 

It  was  his  right. 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  he  drew  his  heavy  hanger 
and  dealt  most  furious  sweeping  blows  with  it,  so  that  his 
foes  fell  before  him  like  reeds. 

The  last  bit  the  dust  just  as  the  front  door  was  dashed 
open. 

A  single  glance  showed  the  thief-taker  that  a  large  and 
fresh  party  of  officers  were  outside,  or  rather  in  the  act 
of  rushing  in. 

His  heart  sank  a  little  as  he  reflected  that  the  house  was 
probably  surrounded  at  all  points. 

But  Jonathan  was  not  the  man  to  give  up  hopes  of  escape 
upon  such  grounds  as  these. 

His  eye  happened  to  alight  upon  apiece  of  timber  which 
projected  from  the  wall,  and  which  he  fancied  he  could 
reach,  if  he  gave  a  vigorous  leap. 

No  sooner  did  the  thought  occur  to  him  than  he  gave  an 
upward  spring. 

His  fingers  clasped  the  blackened  beam,  and  then,  by  an 
exercise  of  strength  and  agility,  which  no  one  would  have 
believed  him  to  possess,  and  which  probably  were  only 
called  forth  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  the  thief-taker 
drew  himself  up. 

The  top  of  a  wall  was  now  within  his  roach,  and  on  to 
this  he  sprang  with  a  swiftness  that  was  truly  surpris- 
ing. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  seemed  to  have  gained  his 
present  situation. 

Still  he  could  not  see  how  he  was  to  escape. 

What  he  had  done  was  merely  upon  the  prompting  of 
the  moment,  and  not  from  deliberation. 

Ho  was  conscious  only  of  one  feeling,"  and  that  was  to 
get  as  far  away  from  his  foes  as  he  possibly  could. 

The  darkness  was  in  his  favour,  for  during  the  last  few 
moments  night  had  deepened  quickly. 

Still  t?ie  fresh  body  of  officers  which  had  entered  caught 
sight  of  fonathau's  dim  figure  perched  on  the  wall. 


"  Surrender !"  cried  some  one.  "  Surrender  this  instant, 
or  I  fire!" 

These  words  only  seemed  to  stimulate  Jonathan  to  fresh 
exertions,  and  hazarding  a  frightful  leap,  he  clung  to 
another  beam  of  wood  which  was  burned  almost  tkrough. 

It  cracked  most  ominously  beneath  his  feet,  and  a  rush 
of  blood  came  before  the  thief-taker's  eyea  as  he  believed 
he  was  about  to  fall. 

But  the  wood  sustained  his  weight,  and  he  gained  a 
point  a  little  higher  up. 

To  those  below  he  seemed  to  be  climbing  up  the  face  of 
the  wall,  and  many  held  their  breaths,  for  they  expected 
each  moment  that  he  would  fall  headlong  to  the  ground. 

The  officer  who  had  threatened  to  fire  was  as  good  as 
his  word. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  Wild  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to 
his  words,  he  raised  his  pistol  rapidly,  and  aiming  as  well 
as  he  could  at  the  dusky  form  above  him,  pulled  the 
trigger. 

The  report  rang  out  cleariy  and  sharply,  and  some 
fragments  of  masonry  which  had  been  dislodged  from 
their  position  by  the  concussion  of  the  air  came  tiunbling 
about  their  ears. 

Jonathan  felt  something  like  a  shai-p  stroke  with  a 
stick. 

He  knew  what  it  was,  for  he  had  been  shot  at  more  than 
once. 

It  almost  threw  him  off  his  balance,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  saved  himself. 

The  bullet  had  struck  the  back  of  his  neck,  but  had 
bounded  off  without  inflicting  much  injury. 

Still  the  shot  was  well  aimed,  for  it  was  within  a  few 
inches  of  his  brain. 

Wild  got  up  higher  still,  and  his  form  was  almost  in- 
visible to  those  below. 

"  Follow  him,  my  men — follow  him !  Don't  let  the  villain 
escape  !"  cried  the  chief  police  officer,  who  at  this  moment 
partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  stunning  blows 
in  the  face  which  Wild  had  given  him. 

The  officers  looked  irresolute  for  a  moment,  and  then 
one  of  them  sprang  up  and  caught  hold  of  the  beam  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  thief-taker  had  done. 

Prom  here  he  gained  the  wall. 

He  was  quicldy  followed  by  several  others,  and  they 
scrambled  up  the  almost  bare  walla  like  so  many  wild 
cats. 

But  Wild  had  severely  tried  the  sti'ength  of  the  ruins, 
and  now,  without  a  moment's  notice,  the  wall  gave  way  and 
precipitated  the  officers  to  the  earth. 

The  fragments  of  masonry  and  their  bodies  as  well  fell 
upon  their  comrades  below. 

A  loud,  mocking  laugh  came  from  above. 

Wild  had  observed  the  discomfiture  of  his  foes,  and 
continued  to  climb  upwards  with  rapidity. 

He  was  beginning  to  hope  that  after  all  he  should  get  off. 

The  confusion  below  was  something  terrific. 

Not  only  were  the  officers  injured  who  had  fallen,  but 
those  who  were  below  had  been  more  seriously  injured 
still,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  out  of  their  whole  num- 
ber who  had  escaped  without  a  bruise  of  some  sort. 

But  this  defeat  only  made  them  all  the  more  determined 
to  achieve  their  purpose ;  and  having  scrambled  to  their 
feet,  they  looked  about  them  for  their  foe. 

A  hideous,  screeching  laugh  greeted  them,  and  then 
something  came  crashing  down. 

They  aU  drew  back,  but  only  some  escaped. 

A  huge  beam  of  wood  had  been  hurled  down  from 
above. 

Again  came  the  hideous,  yelling  laugh. 

Looking  upward,  they  could  justsee  the  form  of  the  thief- 
taker  about  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  adjacent  house. 

"  This  way,"  cried  the  officer  in  command — "  this  way !  I 
was  a  fool  not  to  think  of  it  before.  Let  us  hasten  to  tho 
next  house — we  shall  then  gain  the  roof  in  no  time !" 

A  disorderly  shout  was  the  result,  and  then  as  many  as 
were  able  to  do  so  followed  their  chief  into  the  street. 

They  experienced  some  delay  in  gaining  admission  to 
the  next  house,  but  upon  explaining  their  errand  they 
were  allowed  to  ascend.  ■; 

But  altogether,  so  much  time  had  been  lost,  that  the 
officers  feared  Jonathan  Wild  would  have  too  good  a  st.art 
of  them  to  bo  overtaken. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  they  pressed  forward  with  aa 
much  speed  as  they  could. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLIX. 

JONATHAN  AVILD  JIAKE3  SOME   FRANTIC  EFFORTS   TO 
ESCAPE  FROM  THE  POLICE  OFFICERS. 

After  incurriug-  a  thousand  and  one  perils — after  missing 
a  fall  several  times  by  tlio  merest  chance  in  the  world — 
Jonathan  Wild  reached  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house. 

AVhat  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that  bold,  bad 
man  on  this  eventful  night ! 

What  must  he  have  thought  of  this  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune  ?  Ho  who  had  for  so  long  kept  like  a  bloodhound 
on  the  trail  of  others,  was  at  last  a  fugitive  himself ! 

Now  he  was  being  hunted  for  his  life,  as  he  had  hunted 
many  and  many  a  poor  creature. 

To  escape,  he  was  obliged  to  run  the  most  awful  risks  ; 
and,  after  all,  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  able  to  get  wholly  free. 

It  was  an  appropriate  retribution  to  overtake  him. 

What  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  he  who  had 
hunted  so  many  should  come  at  last  to  be  hunted  him- 
self ? 

Perhaps  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  feel  the  reverse  of  for- 
tune so  keenly  as  one  might  imagine,  although  it  had 
assailed  him  in  the  very  hour  of  his  success,  at  the  time 
when  he  imagined  he  should  be  freed  from  all  further 
trouble. 

Ou  his  way  back  from  Tyburn,  he  was  congratulating 
himself — despite  the  uneasiness  of  his  mind — upon  the 
fruition  of  his  plans. 

In  planning  his  future  operations,  he  little  dreamed  that 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  instead  of  being  able  to  effect 
his  purpose,  he  should  be  a  fugitive,  with  all  the  police  force 
at  his  back. 

And  yet  he  could  not  have  wholly  blinded  himself  to 
such  a  contingency. 

He  must  have  been  aware  that  such  a  thing  was  likely 
to  take  place  at  some  time  or  other. 

Therefore — when  the  first  shock  of  his  astonishment 
ivas  over — when  he  saw  how  things  stood — he  fully 
realised  his  position,  and  knew  what  he  had  to  expect. 

Nevertheless,  coming  upon  him  as  it  did  at  the  moment 
of  his  triumph,  or  when  he  thought  the  way  was  dlain 
and  clear  before  him,  it  must  have  been  a  deep  and  I'itter 
disappointment. 

It  was  a  disajDpointment ;  and  as  he  sprang  from  ^cn.^ra 
to  bsam  and  from  wall  to  wall,  like  some  hunted  animal, 
such  awful  curses  came  from  his  lips  as  would  have 
appalled  the  heart  of  even  the  most  hardened. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  the  very  walls  did  not  fall  upon  him 
and  crush  him. 

Ho  called  down  the  most  awful  maledictions  upon  the 
heads  of  his  pursuers. 

What  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him  if  he  could 
have  killed  them  all  at  one  blow ! 

He  made  this  reflection  when  he  reached  the  top  of  his 
house. 

As  the  thought  was  passing  through  his  mind,  he  hap- 
pened to  seize  hold  of  a  beam  which  was  very  loose. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  his  weight  did  not  pull  it  from 
its  settiug.  Such  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  strain 
bceu  continued,  but  Wild  let  go  and  clung  to  the  wall. 

But  the  looseness  of  the  beam  furnished  him  with  an 
idea. 

He  had  been  wishing  for  the  destruction  of  his  foes,  and 
now  the  means  of  inflicting  serious,  if  not  fatal,  injuries 
upon  them  were  within  his  reach. 

He  fixed  himself  upon  the  wall  above  as  firmly  as  he 
could,  and  set  to  work  to  disengage  the  beam  from  its 
position. 

While  so  employed  he  heard  the  fall  of  the  wall. 

At  this  sound  his  heart  rejoiced. 

Some  of  his  enemies  had  come  to  grief,  as  their  groans 
and  cries  fully  proved. 

This  encouraged  him  in  his  task. 

He  looked  down. 

He  could  see  not.^;:ig,  for  the  interior  of  his  house  was 
es  dark  as  a  well. 

Darkness  had  even  settled  upon  the  house-tops. 

He  was  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  which  it  would  have 
given  him  could  he  but  have  seen  the  exact  amount  of 
injury  which  had  been  done. 

In  less  than  a  moment  the  boam  was  loose  enough  to  be 
removed. 

lie  balanced  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  let  go. 


Down  it  fell  with  a  crash  that  gladdened  his  eara  to 
listen  to,  and  then  shouts  and  cries  followed,  which  was 
proof  enough  that  it  had  wrought  the  etTect  upou  the 
police  ofiicers  below  which  he  hoped  and  expected  it 
would. 

So  overjoyeci  was  ho  at  this  double  triumph — for  so  he 
considered  it — that  he  could  not  avoid  giving  vent  to  his 
exultation  in  that  hideous,  unmirthful  laugh  which  had 
so  plainly  reached  the  ears  of  the  officers. 

Although  he  had  triumphed,  Jonathan  Wild  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  which  existed  for  promptitude 
of  action. 

Fain  would  he  have  lingered  and  feasted  his  ears  with 
the  cries  which  came  from  below,  but  the  gratiiication 
would  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

Eeluctautly  then,  as  we  may  say,  he  crawled  on  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  adjoining  his  own. 

Where  he  should  go  to — where  he  should  fly  for  refuge 
and  safety,  he  had  no  idea. 

In  the  hour  of  his  prosperity  he  had  not  troubled  him- 
self to  bind  many  friends  to  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
used  the  power  which  had  been  vested  in  him  in  a  manner 
that  had  created  enemies  by  thousands. 

Of  late,  he  had  received  plenty  of  proof  that  he  was  not 
by  any  means  a  popular  favourite ;  and  if  anj  proof  had 
been  wanted  of  this,  the  behaviour  of  the  mob  that  morn- 
ing, as  he  rode  in  the  cart  with  Jack  Sheppard  on  the 
way  to  Tyburn,  would  have  been  sufiicient. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  an  object  of  general  dis- 
like. 

The  people  did  not  scruple  to  show  their  aversion  for 
him  even  when  he  was  in  a  position  of  power ;  and,  when 
they  once  found  he  was  falliug,  every  hand  would  be 
raised  against  him  to  strike  him  to  the  earth. 

Jonathan  Wild  felt  all  this  as,  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck, 
he  crawled  over  the  slippery  tiles,  and  curses  against  the 
whole  human  race  issued  from  his  lips. 

He  felt  that  he  hated  every  one  who  lived,  from  oldest 
to  youngest — he  hated  them  more  bitterly  than  even  he 
himself  was  hated. 

There  was  something  else  in  Wild's  favour  besides  the 
darknes.s  of  the  night. 

He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  that  was  around  him 
— he  knew  the  roof  of  every  house,  and  the  people  who 
lived  beneath. 

He  passed  rapidly  from  roof  to  roof,  without  attempting 
to  pause. 

"I  must  get  further  off,"  he  said;  "  to  attempt  to  enter 
any  of  these  houses  would  be  dangerous  to  a  degree.  The 
street  is  doubtless  closely  watched,  and  I  should  bo 
pounced  upon  the  moment  I  emerged.  No — no !  I  must 
go  further — further !" 

Muttering  these  words,  and  mingling  all  he  said  with 
blasphemous  curses,  he  crawled  steadily  onward,  clinging 
to  the  tiles  with  a  grasp  of  surprising  tightness. 

But,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  adventurous  career. 
Jonathan  Wild  often  had  occasion  to  pass  at  a  rapid  speed 
over  the  tops  of  houses  when  he  was  in  pursuit  of  any 
desperate  character,  and  by  so  doing  he  had  gained  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  practice  which  at  the  present  juncture  did 
him  gooil  service. 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  back,  and  presently  he  saw 
the  reflection  of  a  ruddy  light. 

The  police  officers  had  gained  the  roofs,  and  had  fur- 
nished themselves  with  torches,  in  order  that  they  might 
see  better  to  hunt  the  fugitive. 

Jonathan  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 

The  sight  of  the  officers  caused  him  to  redouble  his 
speed. 

The  loud  shouts  and  cries  which  came  from  the  rear 
made  him  fancy  that  they  were  gaining  upou  him,  but 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  it  was  only  his  excited  fancy 
which  made  him  think  so. 

At  last  he  reached  that  part  of  Newgate  Street  where 
W.ijwick  Lane  branches  off  at  a  right  angle. 

The  turning  was  narrow,  but  in  his  exhausted  state 
Wild  felt  that  "it  would  be  foolish  to  risk  a  jump. 

It  would  not  do  to  remain  there,  however,  and  so  he 
turned  off  down  the  street,  going  in  the  direction  of  Ne^v■- 
gate  Market. 

In  a  little  while  he  reached  the  place  whore,  of  cour.> 
the  houses  ceased. 

What  was  ho  to  do  now  ? 
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His  enemies  were  close  behind  him  and  pressing  for- 
ward eagerly. 

If  he  hesitated  they  would  come  up  with  him. 

He  crept  ^o  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss  and  looked 
down. 

Below  him,  but  as  it  seemed  at  a  frightful  depth,  was  the 
top  of  the  stone  archway  which  forms  one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  market. 

(Jould  he  but  reach  the  archway,  his  position  would  of 
course  be  much  improved,  since  then  he  would  L&ve  an 
opiwrtunity  of  reaching  the  ground. 

But  this  seemed  an  utter  impossibility. 

The  loud  report  of  a  pistol  came  upon  his  ears  at 
this  moment,  and  made  him  aware  that  he  was  seen. 

The  bullet  whistled  past  his  ear  in  very  uncomfortable 
proximity. 

This  was  an  inducement  to  him  to  try  any  desperate  ex- 
pedient he  might  be  able  to  think  of. 

He  could  see  dimly  the  top  of  the  stone  archway  below 
hiiu. 

It  was  broad,  and  he  fancied  he  might  be  able  to  alight 
upon  it. 

At  any  rate  he  must  make  the  effort.  He  had  but  two 
alternatives,  either  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  or  to 
run  the  risk  of  getting  down. 

The  latter  was  preferable,  though  it  seemed  certain 
death. 

Cautiously  Jonathan  Wild  lowered  himself  over  the 
abyss,  and  hung  down  at  the  full  length  of  his  arms,  his 
weight  being  sustained  by  the  tight  gi-asp  which  he  kept 
upon  the  parapet  with  his  hands. 

Then  he  looked  down. 

The  top  of  the  stone  arch  was  just  below  him. 

It  was  exactly  under  his  feet. 

But  if  he  dropped  upon  it,  should  he  be  able  to  maintain 
his  balance  ? 

Would  he  not  be  more  likely  to  rebound,  and  be  unable 
to  save  himself  from  falling  into  the  street  below  ? 

That  seemed  most  probable. 

He  felt  about  for  something  to  take  hold  of,  supporting 
his  weight  by  oue  hand  only. 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  a  small  projec- 
tion in  the  brickwork  of  the  house. 

Ho  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain his  weight,  but]nevertheless  he  grasped  it  tightly,  and 
let  go  his  hold  upon  the  parapet. 

Ho  was  now  much  nearer  to  the  archway  than  he  had 
been,  and  no  longer  hesitated  about  letting  go  his  hold, 
though  it  was  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger. 

His  heart  turned  sick  when  he  let  go,  but  almost  before 
he  had  time  to  experience  the  sensation,  he  felt  himself 
fall  with  tremendous  force  upou  the  stonework. 

As  he  had  from  the  first  expected,  the  force  with  which 
he  fell  caused  him  to  rebound. 

He  struggled  desperately,  and  made  frantic  efforts  to 
take  hold. 

But  the  smooth  stonework  eluded  his  fingers — they  could 
not  close  upon  it. 

He  felt  he  was  falling. 

He  was  on  the  balance. 

He  made  another  f m-ious  effort,  and  succeeded  in'hooking 
his  leg,  near  the  knee,  over  the  stonework. 

How  convulsively  he  exercised  those  muscles  ! 

But  he  was  saved. 

He  hung  down  head  foremost,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
save  him  from  falling  except  the  hold  which  he  had 
happened  to  take  with  that  one  leg. 

He  endeavoui-ed  to  raise  himself,  and  get  into  a  less 
dan-gerous  position. 

For  a  long  time  he  was  unsuccessful,  but  at  last  he  got 
astride  over  the  archway. 

He  crouched  down  on  the  stones  as  close  as  he  could,  aud 
embraced  it  convulsively,  for  a  gleam  of  light  came  from 
above. 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  up. 

The  police  officers  were  standing  on  the  parapet  of  the 
house,  waving  their  torches  and  endeavouring  to  peer  into 
the  abyss. 

"There  he  is — there  he  is !"  said  a  loud  voice. 

"  Where — where  ?" 

"1  can  just  see  him  on  the  top  of  the  archway  over  New- 
gate Market !" 

"  How  could  he  have  got  there  ?" 

"  D-  d  if  I  know !     There  he  is !" 


"  Fire  at  him — fire — fire  !" 

The  police  officers  did  not  need  twice  telling. 

CHAPTER  CCCCLX. 

THE     POLICE     OFFICERS     CONTINUE     THEIR     r^UNr     AFTER 
JONATHAN  WILD. 

They  could  all  see  the  dusky  figure  lying  on  the  rather 
lighter-coloured  stonework,  and  aiming  their  pistols  they 
fired. 

It  was  an  irregular  dropping  volley,  and  the  report  of  so 
many  fire-arms  raised  strange  reverberations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  He's  down !  he's  down!  "  was  the  next  crv.  "  He's 
hit !"  ^ 

The  first  part  of  this  speech  was  correct,  the  latter  was 
not. 

As  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  seen,  Jonathan  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  conceal  himself  upon  the  stone- 
work. 

At  the  risk  of  his  neck,  ho  moved  and  began  to  scramble 
down. 

Could  he  but  reach  the  iron  gates  all  would  bo  well, 
because  they  would  afford  him  many  a  hand  aud  fciot 
hold. 

But  he  was  destined  not  to  do  so. 

His  hand  slipped,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  gi-ouud. 

He  reached  the  pavement  with  a  dull  crash,  which  the 
oflScers  on  the  house-top  heard  plainly  enough. 

It  was  this  that  made  them  cry  out,  "  He's  down  !" — and 
naturally  enough  they  imagined  that  the  thief-taker  had 
been  wounded. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  not  one  of  the  bullets  had 
touched  him,  which  is  not  very  remarkable,  considering  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  consequently  the  difficulty  of 
taking  anything  like  an  accurate  aim. 

The  force  of  the  fall  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  Wild's 
body,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  he  laid  just  where  ho  bad 
fallen  quite  senseless  and  apparently  dead. 

Soon,  however,  signs  of  hfe  manifested  themselves. 

With  the  first  sensations  of  returning  animation, 
Jonathan  Wild recoUectedhis  peril,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
rise  to  his  feet. 

He  was  terribly  bruised,  but  he  believed  no  bones  were 
broken. 

In  a  little  while  he  found  this  to  be  correct,  and  he  stood 
at  his  full  height,  gasping  painfully  for  breath. 

He  was  much  hurt,  but  he  bore  the  I  pain  with  the 
stoicism  of  an  Indian  when  he  was  sure  his  bones  were 
entire. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  take  Speedy 
steps  to  escape,  or  the  officers  woidd  be  upon  him,  for, 
upon  looking  up  once  more,  he  saw  that  they  had 
abandoned  the  roof. 

They  had  one  and  all  hastened  to  descend  when  they 
found  that  the  fugitive  had  fallen  from  the  archway  iuto 
the  street. 

But  they  had  too  much  respect  for  their  own  persons  to 
attempt  to  follow  by  the  route  he  had  taken. 

Finding  how  still  he  lay,  they  believed  there  was  no 
need  for  such  great  speed,  though  for  all  that,  they  lost  no 
time  in  getting  down  into  the  street. 

They  entered  one  of  the  houses  close  at  hand,  which 
happened  to  have  a  window  opening  upou  the  tiles. 

To  descend  the  stairs  and  pass  out  of  the  front  door 
took,  of  course,  but  a  very  little  while. 

Still  it  was  long  enough  for  Wild  to  recover  from  his 
state  of  unconsciousness,  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  to  look 
about  him  for  some  place  of  concealment,  for  he  felt  that 
his  powers  were  not  equal  to  running  a  race. 

His  pursuers  would  easily  overtake  him. 

He  was  afraid  to  enter  the  market,  lest  he  should  en- 
coimter  anyone,  and  if  they  once  heard  he  was  within 
the  enclosure  it  would  be  quickly  converted  into  a  kind  of 
trap,  for  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  surround  it 
at  every  point  of  exit. 

There  was  a  doorway  nearly  apposite — it  was  a  large, 
old-fashioned  oue,  and  he  fancied  he  might  conceal  him- 
self within  it. 

He  could  see  no  better  hiding-place,  so  he  crossed  ov^t 
and  squeezed  himself  up  in  one  corner. 

"They will  never  think  I  have  hidden  here,"  he  sai J. 
"  They  will  pass  by  without  searching." 

The   doorway  in  which   Wild    took    refuge    on  tULs 
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occasion  ^vas  very  old  fashioned — such  a  %\e  as  would  be  |      He  leaned  over  the  bannisters,  and  looked  down, 
sought  for  in  vain  at  the  present  day.  '       *»  abandoned  this  project  in  an  instant,  for  he  saw  a 

It  projected  into  the  street  like  a  porch.  Mid  there  i-ftafin  of  \ight,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  somebody  ascend 


Were  seats  in  it,  and  a  little  window  at  each  side. 

Through  one  of  these  little  windows  Jonathan  Wild 
peeped. 

He  saw  the  officers,  torches  in  hand,  sally  forth  from 
the  house  from  the  top  of  which  Wild  made  such  a 
perilous  descent. 

They  ran  in  a  moment  to  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen, 
and  their  astonishment  was  unbounded  when  they  found 
that  he  had  disappeared. 

It  looked  like  magic,  and  one  of  the  officers  said ; 

"  He  must  have  the  devil  to  aid  him  !" 

"Pho,  pho!  He  must  be  somewhere  close  at  hand! 
After  such  a  fall  as  that  he  cannot  hare  got  far  away. 
Search  about  quickly  and  well !  You  will  find  that  he 
has  crawled  into  some  corner  or  other !" 

It  was  the  commanding  officer  who  spoke. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  take  that  man's  life,"  groaned  Wild, 
"  I  should  feel  content !" 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  which  they  had  just 
received,  the  officers  dispersed  themselves,  and,  holding 
their  torches  low  down  on  the  ground,  commenced  a 
rigid  examination  of  every  corner. 

Wild  felt  that  if  he  continued  where  he  was  he  was  as 
good  as  captured  akeady. 

But  where  could  he  go  ?  How  could  he  improve  his 
position  ? 

A  faint  noise  attracted  his  attention. 

He  knew  in  an  instant  what  it  was. 

Some  one  was  removing  the  fastening,  and  was  about  to 
open  the  door  close  to  which  he  stood. 

H-e  almost  held  his  breath,  and  then  a  bold  plan  of 
action  at  once  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

He  pressed  himself  close  against  the  door. 

As  soon  as  the  latch  was  raised  he  glided  in  like  a 
spectre,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

It  was  a  girl  who  opened  the  door. 

Wild  saw  that  at  a  glance. 

Before  she  could  give  vent  to  the  scream  which  was 
trembling  on  her  lips,  the  thief-taker  dashed  his  hand 
violently  before  her  mouth,  and  stifled  it. 

"Silence !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper — "silence!  If 
you  utter  a  sound  I'll  twist  your  head  off !" 

The  girl  dropped  down  in  the  passage  as  though  shot. 

She  was  so  terrified  that  she  swooned  outright. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  a  voice. 

The  door  of  a  room  was  opened,  and  a  man  projected 
his  head  into  the  passage. 

The  darkness  confused  him,  and  he  could  not  see 
Wild. 

But  the  thief-taker  could  see  this  man,  for  a  faint  light 
came  through  the  partially-opened  door. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  the  voice  again.  "  What  is 
it?" 

Wild  was  afraid  that  this  man  would  push  his  in- 
quiries further,  so  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and, 
grasping  it  by  the  barrel,  struck  the  man  a  violent  blow 
on  the  head  with  it. 

He  fell  heavily  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  room. 

Wild  kicked  him  until  he  was  within,  and  then  he 
closed  the  door. 

Ho  was  afraid  that  an  alarm  would  be  raised  by  these 
summary  proceedings,  and  he  listened  intently. 

But  all  within  the  house  was  still. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  Wild  hastened  to  the^front 
door  again. 

He  ran  his  hand  over  it  hastily,  and  felt  the  key,  which 
he  turned  at  once. 

A  roaring  sound  came  from  the  street,  as  though  there 
were  many  people  in  it. 

"I  must  be  quick!"  he  said — "quick — quick!  This 
will  be  no  place  for  me  !  I  must  be  off !  When  or  where 
shall  I  find  a  refuge  from  my  enemies  ?" 

Wild  was  suffering  excruciating  pain,  and  he  was  so 
bruised  that  he  could  scarcely  move. 

The  danger  of  remaining  where  he  was,  however,  was 
imminent,  and  so,  despite  his  agony,  he  crept  along  the 
passage  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  exit. 

A  dozen  steps  took  him  to  the  stairs. 

There  were  undergi'ound  kitchens  to  the  house,  and 
Wild  felt  incliaed  to  descend  the  stairs  which  led  to 
them. 


3i6»t  If  I  don't  think  something's  going  on  above  I' 
fi«*sl  ^is  person.     "  I'll  go  and  see,  at  any  rate  !" 

It  was  an  old  woman  who  spoke,  and  Wild  saw  sho 
carried  a  candle,  which  apparently  had  only  just  been 
lighted,  for  the  illumination  was  feeble,  and  threatened 
every  moment  to  become  extinct  altogether. 

She  was  shading  the  light  with  her  hand,  so  that 
nearly  all  the  beams  fell  fuU  upon  her  countenance. 

"  Curee  the  hag !"  Wild  muttered.  "  I  must  stop  her, 
or  she  will  go  peeping  and  prying  about,  and  I  shall  have 
my  foes  at  my  heels  du'ectly  !" 

How  to  stop  the  old  woman  without  creating  an  alarm 
was  a  problem. 

She  was  rapidly  nearing  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  Wild 
had  not  decided  what  he  should  do,  when,  all  at  once, 
his  foot  caught  against  a  mat. 

This  gave  him  an  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  a  means 
of  getting  rid  of  the  old  woman. 

"To  pick  up  this  mat,  which  was  a  large  oakum  one, 
took  Wild  about  a  second. 

Poising  it  in  the  air,  he  leaned  over  the  bannisters  and 
flung  it  with  full  force  against  the  old  woman. 

Her  flickering  candle  was  extinguished  in  a  moment, 
and  being  herself  thrown  off  her  balance,  she  feU  back- 
wards down  the  stairs  with  a  grand  crash. 

"  That  will  do !"  said  Wild. 

All  was  profoimdly  still  when  the  old  woman  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

No  doubt  she  had  fainted  either  from  the  effects  of  her 
fall  or  from  terror— most  likely  from  both  causes  com- 
bined. 

Wild  was  satisfied  that  she  was  silent,  and  he  stood  for 
a  moment  deliberating  what  he  should  do  next. 

Should  he  go  upstairs  or  down  ? 

Bang,  bang,  bang! 

Jonathan  started  each  time. 

Some  one  was  at  the  front  door  knocking  for  admittance, 
and  with  a  vigour,  too,  that  would  quickly  call  the 
attention  of  any  persons  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
house. 

Wild  uttered  a  volley  of  curses. 

Of  course  those  clamoring  for  admission  could  be  no  other 
than  his  foes. 

By  some  means  or  other  they  must  have  tracked  him  to 
that  house. 

Without  pausing  to  recollect  that  he  had  left  no  clue  by 
which  they  could  follow  him.  Wild  sprang  rapidly  up'the 
staircase. 

He  reached  the  first  landing  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time. 

The  terrific  knocking  still  continued. 

Wild  wondered  it  did  not  rouse  all  the  inmates  of  the 
dwelling,  for  it  threatened  to  split  the  door  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Several  doors  opened  from  this  landing,  but  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  any  one  of  the  rooms  into 
which  they  led. 

But  he  perceived  a  window  which  looked  out  upon  the 
back  of  the  premises. 

He  pressed  his  face  against  the  little  latticed  panes  and 
looked  out. 

The  roofs  of  some  out-buildings  were  beyond,  and  ha 
fancied  he  might  escape  by  crawling  along  them. 

No  sooner  did  he  think  of  this  than  he  opened  the  window 
silently  and  slipped  out. 

He  closed  it  after  him  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  was 
desirous  not  to  leave  any  trace  of  the  route  he  had  taken  if 
he  could  possibly  avoid  doing  so. 

He  closed  the  window,  then,  but  he  could  not  fasten  it. 

This  was  immaterial. 

Wild  looked  down. 

A  few  feet  below  him  was  a  large  water  tank,  one  half 
of  which  was  covered  with  lead. 

On  to  this  he  dropped  without  difficulty,  for  the  distance 
was  insignificant. 

Beyond  was  some  kind  of  out-building,  and  beyond  that 
a  wall.  .« 

Jonathan  Wild  was  not  in  very  good  condition  for  such 
work,  but  the  exigency  of  his  position  compelled  him  to 
summon  all  his  energies. 
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The  out-bnilding  was  passed  in  safety,  and  he  got  on  to 
the  wall  beyond. 

There  further  progress  seemed  impossible. 

Below  him  was  a  small'yard,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
it  was  the  back  of  the  house. 

" I  will  descend,"  muttered  the  thief-taker,  "and  if  I 
can  only  enter  that  house,  and  leave  it  unperceived,  I 
fancy  I  shall  have  destroyed  all  clue.  Then  I  shall  be 
able  to  rest — to  rest !" 

CHAPTEE  CCCOLXI. 

NED  CANTLE  AND  EDGWORTH  BESS  ARE  BESIEGED    IN   THE 
COTTAGE  BY  BANDITTI. 

Events  crowd  upon  us. 

Now  that  the  chief  actors  in  our  story  are  so  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  it  of  course  follows  that  we  are 
obliged  to  describe  in  rotation  the  different  accidents 
which  befel  them. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  that  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  the  fortunes  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

Poor  girl !  she  seemed  to  be  the  sport  of  a  malignant 
destiny,  for  now,  when  she  thought  that  for  a  time  her 
troubles  and  persecutions  would  be  over,  they  continued 
with  unremitting  severity. 

So  many  incidents  have  been  described  since  we  last 
parted  with  her  and  her  new  friend  Ned  Cantle,  that  we 
feel  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  when 
we  left  them  was  after  their  long  and  tiresome  journey 
from  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

They  had  been  walking  for  many  hours,  and  Edgworth 
Bess  was  quite  worn  out. 

She  had  been  compelled  to  rest  by  the  wayside  many, 
many  times. 

At  length,  however,  Ned  Cantle  raised  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  a  small  cottage  on  the  borders  of  a  wood,  which 
was  just  visible  in  the  distance,  and  as  he  did  so  he  com- 
municated the  welcome  intelligence  that  they  were  within 
view  of  their  destination. 

This  news  cheered  the  fair  .traveller's  drooping  spirits, 
and  infused  fresh  strength  into  her  exhausted  frame. 

Now  that  the  end  of  her  journey  was  in  sight,  it  was 
an  encouragement  to  proceed,  because  every  step  she 
took  she  could  see  brought  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
place  of  refuge. 

In  his  rough  way,  Ned  Cantle  cheered  and  encouraged 
her  as  well  as  he  could- 

Without  the  occurrence  of  any  incident  that  is  worth 
while  for  us  to  relate,  the  little  cottage  was  reached. 

But  when  she  gained  the  threshold,  Edgworth  Bess  felt 
as  though  she  must  sink  to  the  groi\nd,  so  greatly  was  she 
fatigued. 

The  cottage  door  was  opened  by  a  woman,  whose 
personal  appearance  by  no  means  prepossessed  our  heroine 
in  her  favour. 

But  she  recognised  Ned  Cantle  instantly,  and  a  rapid 
sign  was  exchanged  between  them. 

In  a  hoarse,  grating  voice  the  woman  then  desired  them 
to  enter,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  welcome. 

But  Edgworth  Bess  disliked  the  tones  of  her  voice,  even 
more  than  she  disliked  the  configuration  of  her  counte- 
nance. 

It  was  a  large,  flat,  bloated-looking  face,  with  an  ugly 
apology  for  a  nose  stuck  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  two  small 
fiery-looking  eyes. 

She  was  tail  and  stout,  and  had  a  generally  masculine 
appearance. 

Her  arms,  which  were  bare  almost  to  the  shoulder,  were 
▼ery  red,  and  were  [good  specimens  of  the  development  of 
muscle. 

She  looked  strong  enough  to  fell  an  ox  at  one  blow. 

A  general  appearance  of  untidiness  and  dirt,  however, 
was  conspicuous,  not  only  in  her  person,'but  in  her 
attire,  and  in  the  cottage  audits  contents  as  well. 

Indeed,  it  did  not  promise  to  be  a  very  comfortable 
place  to  sojourn  in,  but  Edgworth  Bess  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection,  that  if  it  was  not  comfortable  it  was 
safe. 

She  felt  at  fast  that  she  was  beyond  the  power  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  that  was  almost  all  she  cared  for. 

In  a  few  words  Ned  Cantle  explained  to  the  woman  the 
nature  of  his  wishes,  and  as  he  had  confidently  expected, 
she  immediately  assented  to  their  wish  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  cottage  for  a  little  while. 


A  promise  of  liberal  payment  for  her  trouble  had  the 
effect  of  putting  the  woman  in  excellent  humour,  and  she 
prepared  a  meal,  which,  if  not  so  savouiy  as  might  be 
desired,  was  nevertheless  welcome  enough  to  the  hungry 
travellers. 

While  they  were  discussing  it,  the  door  of  the  cottage 
was  opened,  and  a  man  entered. 

Ned  Cantle  recognised  him  in  a  moment,  and  a  fi-iendly 
greeting  took  place  between  them. 

It  was  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  entered,  and 
60  far  as  an  unpleasant  exterior  was  concerned  they  were 
an  excellent  pair. 

He  was  a  burly-looHng  man  with  large  limbs. 

His  face  was  almost  buried  in  hau-. 

His  nose  stood  out  from  it,  and  was  of  a  glowing  red 
colour,  while  his  forehead  was  so  low  as  almost  to  be  un- 
distinguishable. 

Like  the  woman,  his  eyes  were  red  and  fieiy-looking. 

Edgworth  Bess  gave  one  glance  at  the  new  comer,  and 
then  averted  her  eyes  ia  disgust. 

She  could  not  conceal  a  slight  shudder,  although  she 
tried  hard  to  repress  it,  for  the  people,  however  sinister  in 
appearance,  were,  she  thought,  disposed  to  be  friendly 
towards  her,  and  she  could  not  afford  to  make  thom  foes. 

The  man  was  willing  enough  to  oblige  Ned  Cantle,  and 
repeated  the  permission  given  by  his  wife,  only  he  added, 
they  could  take  up  their  quarters  there  as  long  as  they 
liked,  provided  they  paid  well  for  it. 

All  this  was  very  satisfactory,  but  still  Edgworth  Bess 
could  not  subdue  the  aversion  which  had  sprung  up  in 
her  mind  on  the  contrary — in  spite  of  her  efforts  it  seemed 
to  increase. 

She  pressed  them  to  allow  her  to  retire,  and  her  re- 
quest was  at  once  attended  to. 

She  was  shown  into  a  comfortless  apartment. 

She  shivered  as  she  threw  herself  upon  the  rude  bed, 
and  it  was  a  long,  long  time  indeed  before  sleep  visited 
her  eyelids. 

But  at  last,  thoroughly  and  entirely  wearied  out,  she 
sank  off  to  sleep,  nor  did  she  awake  until  the  day  was 
mucft  advanced. 

H^d  Cantle  and  the  occupier  of  the  cottage  sat  convers- 
ing together  until  a  late  hour. 

In  the  course  of  that  conversation,  Ned  Cantlo  gave  a 
partial  account  of  |the  circumstances  which  had  thrown 
him  into  the  company  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

The  man's  eyes  gleamed  when  Ned  told  him  that  he  had 
with  him  more  money  than  he  should  require  to  pay  if  he 
stayed  there  a  twelvemonth. 

At  the  same  time  he  added,  that  in  all  probability  their 
stay  would  be  short — only  a  day  or  two,  for  Ned  Cantle 
knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  England,  and  ex- 
pected that  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  would  arrive  in 
a  day  or  two. 

At  last  they  retired ;  nor  did  they  rise  the  next  morning 
until  a  late  hour. 

After  breakfast  the  man  announced  his  intention  of 
going  out,  and  Ned  Cantle  started  up  to  accompany 
him. 

But  Edgworth  Bess  felt  such  a  horror  of  being  left 
alone  in  the  cottage  along  with  the  old  woman,  that  she 
begged  most  earnestly  that  he  would  not  leave  hei\ 

Ned  Cantle  seemed  rather  loth  to  give  up  his  projected 
expedition ;  but  he  did  so,  and  remained  with  Edgworth 
Bess. 

The  cottager  set  out  alone. 

That  day  and  the  next  passed  away  smoothly  enough. 

On  the  morning  following,  Edgworth  Bess  ventui-ed  out 
alone. 

)  She  w«s  longing  for  the  appearance  of  her  two  pro- 
tectors, and  wondered  what  had  caused  them  to  bo  so 
late. 

While  at  some  distance  from  the  cottage,  she  saw  the 
cottager  joined  by  three  men  on  the  borders  of  the  wood. 

Edgworth  Bess  shuddered  as  she  beheld  them,  so  repul- 
sive and  hideous  was  their  appearance. 

The  four  men  conversed  earnestly  together,  and  pointed 
several  times  towards  the  hut ;  from  which  Edgworth  Bess 
justly  surmised  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. 

At  last  they  all  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  watched  them  thi-oughout  the 
whole  of  their  conference,  but  they  were  so  intently  occu- 
pied that  they  did  not  see  her. 
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"\riien  tliey  were  gone,  she  hastened  to  Ned  Cantle,  and 
tiil^l  him  all  that  she  had  seen. 

The  intelligence  disturbed  him;  but  he  concealed  as 
well  as  he  could  the  apprehensions  which  filled  his  breast, 
for  several  circumstances  had  come  under  his  own  observa- 
liiUi  which  had  roused  his  suspicions. 

He  was  careful,  however,  not  to  alarm  Edgworth  Bess, 
for  it  might  turn  out  that  his  suspicions  had  no  founda- 
tion. 

He  resolved,  howfvor,  to  keep  a  keen  look-out  upon 
everything. 

Nothing  was  seen  of  the  cottager  during  the  whole  of 
the  (lay;  and  towards  evening,  when  it  was  beginning  to 
glow  dusk,  Ned  urged  Edgworth  Bess  to  allow  him  to  go 
iipi.a  a  kind  of  reconnoitring  expedition,  with  a  view  to 
iisi^irtain  whether  they  had  any  grounds  for  being  afraid 
or  not. 

Keluctantly,  Bess  gave  her  permission. 

Ned  departed,  but  he  was  not  long  away. 

AYhen  he  returned,  he  found  that  the  old  woman  had 
left  the  cottage  during  his  absence. 

At  a  glance,  Edgworth  Bess  saw  that  Ned's  countenance 
woi'e  an  anxious,  uneasy  expression,  and  she  instantly 
feared  the  worst  results  would  happen. 

Ned,  however,  tried  to  cheer  her  spirits. 

fiut  he  recollected  that  he  had  spoken  somewhat  incau- 
tiously about  the  amount  of  money  he  had  in  his  pos- 
scssioi),  and  that  the  cottager  became  greatly  interested. 

Ned  knew  him  well,  for  their  acquaintance  had  been  of 
long  standing. 

Ho  was  aware  that,  although  he  professed  to  be  a 
woodman,  he  in  reality  obtained  his  livelihood  in  a  preda- 
tory nianuer,  and  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

But  Ned  trusted  to  that  honour  which  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  thieves. 

Ned  Cantle's  suspicions  were  well  founded. 

Had  he  been  so  lucky  as  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge 
of  the  i^recise  state  of  affairs,  he  would  then  and  there 
have  beat  a  retreat,  and  never  have  rested  until  he  was 
i.ir  awa}'. 

But,  with  only  his  suspicions,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  in  the  extreme  to  leave  a  place  which  had  up 
to  tlie  present  afforded  them  safe  shelter,  and  might  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  cottager  would  have  been  all  right  had  he  been 
i  ■  norant  that  Ned  Cantle  carried  with  him  such  a  large 
turn  of  money.  ' 

But  the  moment  he  possessed  that  knowledge  he  was  a 
cli;inged  man. 

ITe  was  in  league  with  a  gang  of  banditti,  too,  who 
iiif(!stod  the  forest,  and  he  was  bound  imder  a  solemn 
(lath  to  make  his  leader  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
every  chance  of  obtaining  a  good  booty. 

These  banditti,  with  whom  we  are  destined  to  become 
lietter  acquainted  ere  long,  had  a  secret  hiding-place  in 
the  forest. 

To  this  the  cottager  had  repaired,  and  there  had  made 
a  disclosure  to  his  leader  of  the  fact  that  a  man  and  a  girl 
iiad  temporarily  taken  up  their  abode  in  his  cottage,  M'ho 
possessed  between  them  a  large  sum  of  money. 

An  attack  was  at  once  resolved  on,  and  the  night  which 
followed  the  morning  when  Edgworth  Bess  saw  the  four 
men  in  consultation  was  fixed  upon  for  the  achievement 
of  their  purpose. 

With  these  few  words  of  explanation,  we  will  return  to 
our  friends  in  the  hut. 

Finding  that  night  was  coming  on,  and  that  neither 
the  man  nor  his  wife  made  their  appcai-ance,  Ned  Cantle 
closed  the  door,  and  barricaded  it  as  well  as  he  was 
able. 

His  heart  misgave  him  strangely,  and  he  felt  that  some- 
thing dreadful  was  about  to  happen. 

Having  secured  the  door,  ho  went  with  Edgworth  Bess 
to  the  upper  storey  of  the  house. 

There  were  two  rooms — one  back  and  one  front. 

The  latter  commanded  a  view  of  the  open  country 
before  the  cottage. 

The  former  looked  on  to  the  forest. 

Ned  Cantle  stationed  Edgworth  Bess  at  the  front 
window,  and  told  her  to  be  careful  to  conceal  herself  from 
the  observation  of  anyone  without,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  maintain  a  vigilant  watch,  and  bade  her  call  him  in  a 
moment  if  she  saw  anything  peculiar  or  suspicious. 

This  done,  he  made  his  wa,y  to  the  back  window. 


By  adopting  this  measure,  he  fancied  he  should  ascer- 
tain whether  or  net  his  suspicions  were  justly  founded, 
and  also  be  prepared  should  any  attack  be  made  upon 
them. 

The  darkness  was  confusing,  and  Ned  found  that  ho 
could  see  but  little. 

Still,  as  he  gazed  down  upon  the  ground,  he  fancied  he 
could  perceive  shadowy  figures  gliding  about. 

The  window  was  a  latticed  casement,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  open  it  quietly  to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of 
inches  or  so. 

He  would  then  be  able  to  hear- 

He  did  so. 

He  opened  the  window  without  making  the  least  sound ; 
but  the  moment  ho  did  so,  the  murmur  of  voices  came 
upon  his  ears. 

The  voices  were  faint,  and  the  speakers  were  evidently 
tiying  to  speak  as  quietly  as  they  could. 

Ned  strained  his  sense  of  heai-iug  to  the  utmost,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  out  what  was  s.aid. 

But  an  occasional  word  spoken  in  a  higher  key,  or  with 
more  emphasis  than  the  rest,  was  all  that  reached  him. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXII. 

THE    BANDITTI    MAKE    AN    ATTACK     UPON  THE     COTTAGE, 
AND  NED   CANTLE   MEETS   WITH   A  BUSFORTUNE. 

This  was  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things,  for  he  was 
quite  as  badly  off  as  before. 

That  the  banditti  meditated  making  an  attack  upon  the 
hut  was  tolerably  certain,  but  in  what  manner  that  attack 
would  be  made  was  more  than  Ned  could  tell. 

Failing  in  his  attempt  to  hear  what  was  said,  he  next 
endeavoured  to  count  the  number  of  the  banditti ;  but 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
flitted  about  made  this  a  difiicult  opei-ation,  for  ho  was 
likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  counting  them  twice  over. 

After  repeated  trials,  he  became  convinced  that  their 
number  could  not  be  less  than  seven. 

This  would  be  rather  long  odds  for  one  man  to  contend 
against,  who  had  no  better  place  to  stand  a  siege  than  a 
cottage  composed  of  the  frailest  materials. 

And  besides,  the  probabilit}'  was  that  these  seven  men 
were  not  the  whole  of  the  force. 

"  I  have  no  one  to  blame  for  this  but  myself,"  said  Ned. 
"Had  it  not  been  for  my  stupidity  in  letting  him  know 
that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  money,  we  should  have  been 
unmolested.  It  is  all  my  own  fault,  and  I  deserve  to  bo 
punished  for  my  folly." 

Ned  Cantle  reproached  himself  bitterly,  but  really  it 
was  an  act  of  thoughtlessness  such  as  almost  anyone 
placed  as  he  was  would  have  been  guilty  of. 

"  It's  no  good !"  he  said.  "  I  can't  contend  against  such 
a  gang  as  that.  It's  madness  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Seven  to  one  is  too  long  odds.  However,  I  will  not  sur- 
render easily.  I  will  keep  them  at  bay  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  perhaps  I  may  keep  them  off  until  assistance  aiTives." 

This  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  Ned  could  console  himself 
with  no  better. 

He  felt  sure,  however,  that  there  was  no  more  to  be 
learned  by  remaining  where  he  was,  so  he  stole  on  tiptoe 
into  the  front  room. 

"  Hush  !"  he  said,  in  an  impressive  whisper. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  seated  near  the  window,  gazing 
anxiously  out  into  the  darkness. 

But  upon  the  entrance  of  Ned  Cantle  she  started  to  her 
feet. 

"What  is  amiss.'"  she  said.  "  TeU  me  all;  it  will  be 
better  than  leaving  me  to  guess  at  it !  I  shall  be  sure  to 
picture  worse  than  the  reality  !" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Ned  Cantle,  "  for  you  are  brave, 
and  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  your  position.  I 
must,  then,  admit  that  we  are  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
peril.  At  least  seven  men  are  collected  at  the  back  of  the 
hi;t.  They  are  conversing  together,  and  no  doubt  intend 
to  make  an  attack  upon  us !" 

"  Are  they  Wild's  men  ?" 

"  Oh  no  I" 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that !" 

"  They  are  German  banditti." 

"  What  can  be  their  motive  for  the  attack  ?— what  have 
we  done  ?" 

"  Wliy,  wc  possess  money,  and  they  l^ow  it;  and  they 
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have  made  up  their  minds  to  wrest  it  from  us  by  main 
force." 

"  Alas — alas !" 

"Do  not  despair!  If  they  should  make  an  attack  upon 
us — and  I  can  scarcely  doubt  it — I  will  keep  them  at  bay 
as  long  as  I  have  power  to  do  so." 

"  But  what  chance  can  you  have  against  so  many  ?" 

"  Very  little,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Then  why  resist .'" 

"  We  might  as  well  do  so  as  surrender.  If  we  are 
conquered,  they  can  but  plunder  us  after  all." 

"  But  they  will  be  exasperated." 

"  I  cannot  help  that.  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
would  both  be  angry  if  I  allowed  myself  to  be  robbed 
without  making  an  effort  to  defend  myself." 

'•  "Would  they  were  liere  !"  moaned    Edgworth  Bess. 

"And  so  say  I,"  rejoined  Ned  Cantli-,  heartily;  "but  if 
you  will  believe  me,  I  expect  their  arrival  every  moment ; 
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and  if  I  can  only  keep  these  wretches  off  till  they  do  come, 
all  will  bo  well !" 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  likelihood  of  their  ap- 
pearing before  morning?" 

"  I  do.     They  ought  to  have  been  here  before  this." 

"  Then  there  is  hope  ?" 

"  Oh  yes  ! — believe  me,  there  is  !" 

Edgworth  Bess  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she 
said  : 

"  Tell  me,  Ned,  and  tell  me  truly — do  the  money  and 
valuables  you  have  about  you  represent  a  large  amount .''" 

"  Yes  ;  much  more  than  either  Jack  or  Blueskin  could 
afford  or  would  bo  willing  to  lose." 

"  If  it  had  not  been  so  much " 

"What?" 

"  I  should  have  advised  you  to  conciliate  these 
men." 

"  It  would  have  been  u.seless.     They  would  never  have 
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been  satidlieel  until  they  had  wrested  every  penny   from 

"  I  hear  nothing  of  them." 

"No,  nor  I." 

"  Is  not  that  strange  ?" 

•'  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Let  as  descend  into 
the  lower  portion  of  the  hut.  It  is  just  possible  that  we 
may  then  be  able  to  learn  something  more." 

Edgworth  Bess  willingly  accompanied  Ned  Cantle,  for 
she  did  not  like  to  be  alone  and  in  darkness. 

Upon  reaching  the  lower  room  they  listened. 

No  sound,  however,  of  any  alai-ming  character  came 
ujoou  their  ears. 

A  fresh  thought  occurred  to  Edgworth  Bess. 

Turning  towards  Neil,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  inform  me  upon  this 
point,  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  it  set  at  rest." 

'•  What  point  ?" 

"The  money  and  jewels  in  your  possession.  Blsieskin 
gave  them  to  you,  did  he  not  ?" 

•Yes." 

"Do  you  know  whence  ho  procured  them  ?" 

"  1  do." 

•'  Tell  me  then?"  said  Bess,  anxiously. 

"  There's  no  harm  in  doing  so  that  I  see.  If  you  must 
know,  he  took  them  out  of  old  Jonathan  Wild's  house, 
and " 

Ned  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  oi  despair,  which  came 
from  the  lips  of  his  listener. 

Clasping  her  hands  over  her  face,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  bitter  tears. 

Ned  Cantle  was  puzzled,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  her  his 
looks  plainly  expressed  it. 

He  v/as  rather  alarmed  at  the  violence  of  her  grief,  and 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  could  soothe  her. 

"  What  has  grieved  you  thus  ?"  he  said.  "  What  have 
I  done  ?" 

"  I  understand  all !"  moaned  Edgworth  Bess.  "  I  can 
comprehend  the  attack  that  is  now  about  to  be  made.  Had 
I  known  before  what  you  have  just  told  me  I  could  almost 
have  predicted  it,  or  at  anj  rate  some  similar  misfortune  !" 

Ned  Cautle  looked  at  Edgworth  Bess  with  the  utmost 
astonishment,  and  well  he  might,  for  what  she  said  was 
quite  enigmatical  to  him. 

"  Explain  yourself,"  he  said,  at  length. 

In  a  voice  that  was  broken  by  sobs  and  choked  by 
tcai-s,  sho  said : 

"  The  curse  of  blood  is  on  it — the  curse  of  blood  is  on 
it !  That  money  is  accursed !  We  have  had  Jonathan 
Wild's  money  before,  and  it  has  always  been  the  means  of 
bringing  us  into  difficulties.  It  is  fate  !  While  we  have 
his  gold,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  misery  and  misfortune 
— nothing — nothing !  I  can  understand  our  suHeriug  on 
the  ocean  now !" 

Ned  Cantle  shook  his  head. 

Like  most  men  of  his  class,  he  was  superstitious,  but 
still  he  felt  that  he  could  not  subscribe  to  such  a  belief  as 
that. 

But  as  for  Edgworth  Bess,  she  was  completely  overcome, 
and  sank  down  into  a  chair,  sobbing  as  though  her  very 
heart  would  break. 

Poor  girl !  her  thoughts  were  travelling  back  to  the 
past. 

yhe  remembered  each  occasion  when  her  friends 
happened  to  possess  any  of  the  thief-taker's  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

Above  all,  she  remembered  that  morning  when  the  first 
dissentient  words  which  had  ever  passed  between  herself 
and  Jack  Sheppard  had  been  uttered — every  incident  con- 
nected with  that  parting  came  freshly  upon  her  mind, 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  she  should  give  way  to  her 
grief  as  sho  did. 

Certainly,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  Wild's  gold 
had  some  sort  of  a  spell  upon  it,  for  whenever  they  had 
it  in  their  possession,  as  sho  had  said,  some  deep  mis- 
fortune came  upon  them. 

But  in  the  present  instance,  when  they  were  menaced 
by  so  horrible  a  danger,  it  was  clearly  to  Wild's  gold  that 
the  cause  was  to  be  traced. 

That,  and  that  alone,  by  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the 
man  who  occui^ied  the  hut,  had  brought  the  "banditti 
down  upon  them. 

Ned  Cantle  hardly  knew  how  to  console  Edgworth  Bess, 
and  so   he  tui'ued  away  and  left  her  to   herself,  which 


was,  perhaps,  the  most  prudent  course  of  action  he  could 
have  adopted. 

Let  him  have  tried  as  he  would,  his  efforts  would  not 
have  been  attended  with  the  slightest  amount  of  success. 

Instead  of  wasting  his  time,  he  made  his  way  towards 
the  door  of  the  hut,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  hear 
something  that  would  enable  him  to  foi'm  an  idea  of  what 
they  were  about. 

Bat  ere  he  could  reach  it,  ho  heard  some  one  knock 
loudly  upon  it,  and  then  a  visice  said  : 

"Opjn — open!  Zounds!  is  the  door  to  be  closed 
against  the  owner  of  the  place?     Open — open,  I  say  1" 

Ned  recognised  the  voice,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to 
open  the  door. 

It  was  the  old  man  who  spoke,  the  individual  to  whom 
was  most  clearly  to  be  attributed  the  present  disagreeable 
aspect  of  affairs. 

No  doubt  the  banditti  thought  that  by  adopting  t-his 
scheme  they  should  be  able  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
cottage  without  any  difficulty,  and  then  the  inmates  of  it 
would  be  completely  at  their  mercy. 

But  now  that  his  suspicions  were  so  fully  roused  as  they 
were,  it  was  not  likely  that  Ned  would  suffer  himself  to  bo 
deceived  by  so  shallow  a  device. 

The  old  man  knocked  again. 

Ned  still  took  no  notice. 

After  this  a  silence  followed. 

No  doubt  the  banditti  were  holding  a  consultation. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  heard  the  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
the  sound  had  caused  her  to  look  up,  and  almost  to  forgot 
her  grief,  for  she  was  a  prey  to  tho  liveliest  terror. 

Ned  Cantle  was  cool  and  collected,  as  indeed  he  always 
was  when  the  hour  of  danger  was  at  hand. 

He  had  satisfied  himself  that  all  his  weapons  were  in 
good  order,  and  he  knew  he  could  do  no  more  to-wards 
barricading  the  door  than  he  had  done  already,  and  so  he 
awaited  the  attack  that  would,  he  felt  convinood,  ere  long 
be  made. 

"  They  must  be  a  sot  of  shrinking,  cowardly  wretches," 
he  said,  "  or  they  would  not  linger  as  they  do !  What 
have  they  got  to  linger  for? — why  don't  they  begin  at 
once  ?" 

Ned  Cantle  was  impatient  for  the  worst  to  come,  and 
yet  somehow,  as  he  stood  there  in  suspense,  a  strango 
fluttering  feeling  came  over  his  heart,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  felt  in  the  whole  coui-se  of  his  existence. 

What  it  meant  he  could  not  tell. 

It  was  not  fear,  he  was  quite  sure  of  that. 

Did  it  portend  something  ? 

His  position  was  a  perilous  one,  for  how  was  he  to  cope 
with  such  a  superior  force  ? 

It  seemed  nothing  but  madness  to  resist. 

But  he  was  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  ere  that  night 
had  passed  away,  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  would 
make  their  appearance ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  probability  of  their  arrival  in  tune  to  rescue,  he  might 
not  have  made  anj'  resistance. 

As  the  reader  knows  full  well,  his  hope  was  destined  to 
be  destroyed. 

It  was  impossible  for  either  Blueskin  or  Jack  Sheppard 
to  succour  him  in  any  way. 


CHAPTER   CCOCLXIIL 

NED  CANTLE    IS    SHOT,    AND    EDGWOUTII   r.ES3  IS   MADE   A 
nilSONEB  BY  TUE  GEIOLVN   E.VNDIITI. 

"TiiEY  are  suspicious — it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that !" 
said  some  one,  in  a  growling  voice.  "They  are  suspicious, 
and  there's  no  knowing  now  how  much  trouble  wo  shall 
ha  ve !" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  tho  captain  of  the  forest 
bandit'j,  and  wero  addressed  to  the  cottager  after  his  uia- 
succes.«f  al  attempt  to  gain  an  entrance. 

He  was  a  singular-looking  individual. 

A  striped  handktjrchief  was  bound  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner  over  his  brows  and  head,  and  tied  in  a  large  knot 
behind. 

Over  his  sfioulder  he  wore  a  belt,  to  which  a  ponderous 
sword  was  attached,  while  round  his  waist  was  another 
belt,  in  which  were  stuck  two  of  the  largest  and  clumsiest- 
looking  pistols  that  had  ever  been  manufactured. 

The  lower  part  of  his  countenance  was  covered  with 
shaggy  hail-,  and  thuugh  his  attii-o    was  rather  shabby 
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and  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  yet  he  had  altogether 
a  veiy  ferocious  and  sinister  look. 

His  faee  was  bronzed,  and  bore  the  marks  of  many  a 
serious  wound. 

The  men  under  his  control  were  a  lot  of  bloodthircty- 
looking  villains,  and  were  clad  in  every  possible  variety 
of  costume. 

It  was  clear  that  the  discovery  that  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage  we  fully  upon  their  guard  was  a  disagreeable  one 
for  them  to  make. 

It  would  have  suited  them  much  better  if  they  could 
have  gained  a  stealthy  admission  to  the  hut,  and  taken 
their  victims  completely  at  unawares. 

But  now  there  was  no  hope  of  that,  for,  obtuse  as  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  German  banditti  might  be,  yet 
they  could  not  but  feel  certain  that  Ned  Cantlo  suspected 
something  wrong  was  going  on. 

"It  is  no  fault  of  mine !"  said  the  woodman,  in  rather  a 
SHrly  tone.  "  When  I  left,  all  seemed  right  enough.  I 
can't  imagine  what  can  have  happened  to  raise  their  sus- 
picions !" 

"Bat  they  are  raised,  are  they  not?"  said  the  chief. 

"It  isn't  my  fault!" 

"Did  I  say  it  was  ?" 

The  woodman  was  silent,  and  the  bandit  chief  stroked 
bis  board  and  looked  doubly  ferocious. 

"  Never  mind !"  he  muttered ;  "  we  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  job  !  We  shall  have  a  little  trouble,  I  daresay, 
but,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter  ?  Wo  are  more  than  a 
match  for  one  man  and  a  girl !" 

Having  come  to  this  valorous  conclusion,  the  bandit 
chief  ordered  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  the  hut. 

The  men  set  about  obeying  his  orders  with  alacrity, 
but  most  likely  their  boldness  proceeded  from  the  fact 
that  they  knew  they  had  only  one  man  to  contend  against. 

They  numbered  altogether,  including  the  woodman 
and  the  chief,  about  a  dozen  men,  and  it  did  not  seem  as 
though  the  enterprise  before  them  would  present  many 
difficulties  to  being  carried  out. 

The  men  were  anxious,  too,  for  the  woodman  had  given 
them  to  understand  that  Ned  Cantle  carried  a  large  sum 
with  him. 

It  was  an  opportunity  such  as  the  banditti  had  not 
had  for  a  long  time  past. 

Several  of  them  went  to  the  back  of  the  hut,  and  re- 
turned with  a  large  piece  of  wood,  which  was  evidently 
the  trunk  of  some  young  tree. 

This  they  intended  to  use  as  a  battering-ram. 

Considering  the  stoutness  of  this  piece  of  timber  and 
the  number  of  men  who  carried  it  in  connection  with  the 
frailness  of  the  door  which  was  to  be  destroyed,  they 
eeemed  to  have  every  chance  of  success. 

Rjiising  it  in  their  arms  in  the  required  position,  they 
made  their  way  towards  the  door. 

Arriving  opposite  to  it,  they,  at  a  sign  from  their  chief, 
ran  forward  with  full  force. 

The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  but,  owing  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  Ned  Cantle  had  contrived  to  barri- 
cade the  door,  it  only  shook  a  little  in  its  frame. 

Ned  heard  those  men  coming,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
see  what  they  were  about. 

As  soon  as  the  door  received  that  tremendous  blow, 
however,  he  raised  both  his  pistols,  and  fired  them  in 
rapid  succession. 

The  bullets  passed  clean  through  the  door,  and  did 
fearful  execution  among  the  banditti  who  carried  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  two  of  whom  fell  to  the  earth  lifeless. 

This  infuriated  the  chieftain  to  no  slight  extent. 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  Ned  Cantle's  pistols  died 
away  than  he  drew  the  two  fonnidable  weapons  we  have 
mentioned  from  his  belt,  and  fired  through  the  door. 

Ned  had  expected  some  such  reply  as  this,  and  he  had 
taken  good  care  to  remove  himself  out  of  danger. 

The  bullets  from  the  bandit  chieftain's  pistols  haried 
themselves  harmlessly  in  the  opposite  wall  of  the  hut. 

Once  more  the  bandits  raised  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
having  first  removed  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades 
from  their  path. 

They  rushed  forward  with  greater  impetuosity  than 
before. 

But  the  door  withstood  this  second  blow,  although  it 
shook  terribly. 

The  chief  occupied  himself  in  loading  his  pistols 
ready  lor  future  use. 


Some  startling  German  oaths  came  rattling  from  his 
lips  when  he  saw  that  the  second  attempt  was  unsuecess- 
ful. 

Ned  Cantle  fired  again,  but  this  time  his  shots  were  in- 
cffective. 

The  chief  returned  them,  and  then  said: 

"  Now,  my  lads,  don't  hold  back — don't  hold  back  I 
Forward!  Down  with  the  cottage! — level  it  with  the 
earth  !" 

But  his  brave  companions  still  persisted  in  holding 
back,  and  one  of  them  ventured  to  mutter : 

"  They  are  fiends  inside !  It  is  not  a  man !  Two  of 
our  comrades  have  fallen  already,  and  who  can  tell  who 
may  be  the  next  ?" 

Bang !  came  another  shot  through  the  door,  for  Ned 
had  heard  the  bandits  talking,  and  had  fired  in  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  the  sound. 

Another  fell  to  the  earth. 

This  made  things  look  rather  serious,  and  the  chief 
again  poux-ed  out  a  string  of  oaths. 

"  Let  us  burn  them  out !"  said  the  man  who  had  before 
spoken — "  let  us  roast  them  out  of  it,  and  see  how  they 
will  like  that!     Roast  them  out;' 

"Yes — yes!"  said  all,  with  one  couseat — "roast  them 
out !" 

The  chief  stroked  his  beard  grimly.    - 

The  means  proposed  were  the  best  he  eould  think  of, 
for  by  adopting  them  he  should  be  able  to  effect  bis  pur- 
pose with  a  greater  amount  of  certainty,  and  with  less 
danger  to  life  and  liinb. 

"  Yes — tliat's  it !"  he  cried.  "  We'll  roast  them  !  When 
they  feel  the  fire,  they  will  come  ©ut  fast  enough,  I'll 
warrant  you !" 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  men. 

They  dispersed  thcms;elves  hurriedly,  and  quickly  col- 
lected a  large  quantity  of  faggots  that  would  burn  with 
gi-eat  fierceness  when  once  ignited. 

Ned  Cantle  heard  them  at  work  outside  and  fired 
through  the  door  in  regular  succession. 

But  the  banditti  were  careful  enough  to  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  shots. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  wood  had 
been  heaped  up  outside  the  door,  it  was  set  light  to. 

It  blazed  up  instantly. 

The  first  intimation  Ned  received  of  what  the  banditti 
were  about  was  the  smoke  which  quickly  began  to  roll 
into  the  cottage. 

Ho  knew  then  in  an  instant  what  had  been  done. 

Soon  he  began  to  feel  the  heat  of  the  burning  wood,  and 
the  door  began  to  be  consumed. 

The  hut,  however,  was  chiefly  composed  of  wood,  and 
owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  flames  spread,  and 
with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  banditti  had  expected. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  whole  of  the  building  was 
one  mass  of  flime. 

Edgworth  Bess  screamed  with  terror,  as  she  looked  about 
her  and  saw  how  she  was  menaced  with  a  frightful  death. 

The  banditti  had  scarcely  intended  iu  the  first  instance 
to  burn  the  ■  hut  to  the  ground,  but  now  the  flames  had 
made  such  progress,  all  hope  of  saving  the  building  was 
at  an  end. 

Ned  Cantle  preserved  his  coolness  in  a  most  admirable 
manner. 

The  door  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  when 
it  did  so,  he  caught  sight  of  the  swarthy  forms  and  faces 
of  the  banditti. 

In  an  instant  he  levelled  his  pistols  and  fired. 

Great  confusion  was  the  result,  and  then  another  pistol 
was  fired  by  the  captain  of  the  gang. 

It  was  a  chance  aim,  but  it  struck  Ned  Cantle  in  the 
throat. 

A  pi".rHng  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Edgworth  Boss, 
when  she  saw  her  only  defender  fall. 

She  sprang  towards  him  in  an  instant,  and  raised  uis 
head. 

The  blood  poured  from  the  wound  in  his  throat  in 
/tamense  quantities. 

The  flames  roared,  the  wood  crackled,  and  the  bandit? 
shouted. 

But  Edgworth  Bess  heeded  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
the  whole  of  her  attention  was  absorbed  by  Ned  Cantle's 
desperate  condition. 

The  gallant  fellow  strove  hard  to  spe^k. 

But  his  voice  failed  hiio. 
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Ho  cniild  not  articulate  a  word. 

No  words  of  ours  cau  do  auything  like  justice  to  Edg- 
worth  loess's  despair. 

Jjut  before  anolher  moment  had  elapsed  Ned  Cantle's 
bfad  fell   ba(;k. 

Ho  no  louiccr  had  *.he  power  to  hold  it  up. 

Edgwortli  Bess  was  frantic. 

In  accents  of  the  wildest  despair  and  grief,  she  called 
upon  him  to  look  up  and  speak  to  her. 

But  her  appeals  were  altogether  in  vain. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  was  rendered  by  the  flames 
as  light  as  noonday,  and  the  poor  girl  could  see  everything 
with  the  greatest  distinctness. 

She  noted  the  changing  appearance  of  Ned  Cantle's 
countenance,  and  she  feared  that  what  she  beheld  fore- 
tokened the  rapid  approach  of  death. 

She  heard  the  banditti  shouting  without,  but  she  paid 
not  the  least  attention  to  their  cries. 

Her  only  friend — the  only  person  who  had  either  the 
power  or  the  will  to  defend  her — was  dying,  and  dying  for 
her  sake ! 

Hotter  and  hotter — stifling  and  more  stifling  grew  the 
air  within  the  hut. 

Higher  and  higher  mounted  the  flames — fiercely  and 
more  fiercely  they  burned. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  like  a  furnace. 

The  poor  girl  felt  the  hot  air  blistering  her  cheeks, 
she  felt  that  her  lips  were  parched,  that  her  tongue  was 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 

But  all  she  felt  concerned  about  was  that  the  form  of 
Ned  Cantle  was  rapidly  stiffening  into  death. 

His  eyes  were  beginning  to  assume  a  glassy  look — they 
had  already  lost  all  power  of  expression. 

She  was  sure  that  he  was  dying — that  he  wag  almost 
dead ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  insensible  to  what  was  going  on 
around  him. 

What  was  to  become  of  her  ? 

She  would  either  perish  in  those  leaping,  fiery  flames,  or 
she  would  fall  unprotected  and  unresistingly  into  the  hands 
of  the  maxauders  who  had  been  the  cause  of  all  this 
havoc. 

A  mist  came  before  her  eyes. 

The  form  of  Ned  Cantle  seemed  to  be  sinldug  down — 
down  so  deep,  and  yet  it  remained  constantly  an  I  clearly 
in  sight. 

The  poor  girl's  senses  were  leaving  her. 

Dimly,  very  dimly,  she  fancied  she  heard  tfee  roar  of 
voices,  and  the  rush  of  footsteps. 

Then  she  felt  herself  raised  in  the  air — as  it  seemed  to 
her,  by  some  supernatural  agency. 

Afterwards  she  felt  herself  borne  swiftly  along. 

Then  she  felt  herself  scorched  by  an  intense  heat. 

This  was  so  real — so  much  more  vivid  than  the  rest,  that 
ehe  was  restored  to  consciousness. 

She  gave  one  hasty  glance  around. 

That  glance  told  her  that  she  had  been  by  some  means 
or  other  carried  out  of  the  burning  hut. 

The  fresh,  cool  night  air  blew  gi'atofully  upon  her 
blistered  e'uccks,  and  she  revived  still  more. 

By  whom  had  she  been  rescued  ? 

Some  one  was  carrying  her — she  knew  not  whom. 

But  by  an  effort  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up,  and 
as  she  did  so,  a  wild  scream  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousness. 

The  hideous  face  of  the  bandit  chief  was  within  a  few 
Inches  of  her  ovrn. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXIV. 

GIVES  SOJIE   INFOUJIATION  CONCERXINO  THE  IT.OCEEDIXGS 
OF  WILD  JUNIOR. 

Neat:!:  had  the  good  old  city  of  Ijondon  been  in  such  a 
state  of  commotion  as  it  was  during  the  v/eek  which  suc- 
ceeded the  execution  of  Jack  Shoppard, 

And  truly,  the  events  which  had  occurred  wore  of  a 
character  well  calculated  to  raise  the  pojjular  excitement 
to  its  highest  pitch. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  the  execution  of  Jack 
Eh<'ppard  himself. 

That  alone  was  quite  enough  to  cause  an  uproar,  con- 
pidei-ing  the  many  escapes  he  had  made  and  the  daring 
[eats  he  had  performed, 

iiut,  then,  in  addition,  there  were  the  extraordinary 


incidents  which  had  occurred  at  the  foot  of  Tyburn  Tree. 

They  were  of  an  unparalleled  chanicter. 

The  story  of  how  the  sheriff  had  been  imposed  upon  by 
an  oddly-dressed  little  man  was  spread  abruud  of  courso 
with  many  exaggerations. 

In  those  days  the  means  for  the  rapid  transmission  of 
correct  intelligence  did  not  exist. 

Most  reports  were  propagated  by  word  of  mouth  only, 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  a,  story  never  loses  anything  by 
telling. 

The  wretched  apologies  for  newspapers  which  wero 
then  published — resembling  the  broadsides  of  a  later  dato 
more  than  aught  else — could  not  be  depended  upon  for 
accurate  information. 

It  was  sure  to  be  some  garbled  account  that  they  con- 
tained, for  journalism  was  then  iu  its  infancy. 

Some  flaring  accounts  were  given,  we  can  assure  tha 
reader. 

The  story  about  the  little  man  with  the  odd-looking  hat, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  dead  body  of  Jack  Shep- 
pard  and  carried  it  off,  was  so  strange  a  one  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  awake  the  keenest  interest  in  every  breast. 

The  mystery  of  the  paper  the  sheriff  had  received,  and 
from  which  all  traces  of  writing  had  disappeared,  was 
elucidated  by  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  tha  devil  waa 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Many  were  indeed  finnly  of  opinion  that  the  little  old 
man  was  no  other  than  the  evil  one  in  disguise,  who  had 
come  to  carry  off  the  body  of  his  victim,  so  impatient  waa 
he  to  obtain  possession  of  him. 

Monstrous  as  this  story  was,  it  found  many  believers, 
and  would  have  found  still  more,  had  not  the  rector  of 
St,  Mcartin's  Church  communicated  the  intelligence  which 
he  possessed. 

That  at  once  put  an  end  to  <.ha  idea  that  there  waa 
anything  supernatural  in  the  matter. 

He  communicated  to  the  authorities  the  particulars  of 
his  singular  interview  with  the  little  old  man,  and  it  waa 
soon  found  that  the  description  he  gave  of  this  character 
corresponded  in  all  material  particulars  to  that  given  by 
Sheriff  Knobbles, 

This  established  the  fact  that  some  such  personage 
existed. 

From  what  the  rector  stated,  it  seemed  this  singular 
being  was  some  friend  of  Jack's,  or  of  Jack's  relations 
rather,  and  had  adopted  this  scheme  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  body. 

There  were  many  who  were  unlcr  the  impression  that 
Jack  was  uot  properly  dead  and  buried,  but  now  their 
suspicions  wero  allayed,  for  the  rector  had  stated  that 
apiilication  had  been  made  to  him  for  permission  to  bury 
the  body  in  St.  Martin's  Churchyard. 

Ho  also  stated  just  what  our  old  friend  the  German 
chemist  wished  him  to  state — namely,  that  the  felon's 
relatives,  now  that  they  had  got  the  body,  were  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Confidentially  he  informed  the  authorities  that  he  had 
gone  up  to  his  room  after  refusing  the  request  that  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  upon  looking  out  of  window  ha 
had  seen  some  dark  figures  digging  iu  the  churchyard. 

This  seemed  to  set  the  whole  matter  at  rest. 

It  was  at  once  and  very  naturally  concluded  that  Jack 
Sheppard  had  been  buried  iu  St,  Martin's  Churchyard ; 
and  the  authorities,  feeling  that  they  had  had  bother 
and  trouble  enough  with  him  already,  thought  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  to  allow  him  to  remain  there  in 
peace. 

In  all  probability  this  case  of  Jack  Shoppard's  would 
have  been  more  looked  into,  had  it  not  happened  at  the 
particular  time  it  did. 

But  public  attention  was  just  then  divided,  and  well  it 
might  be. 

It  caused  a  shock  of  astonishment  to  a  great  many 
persons  when  they  found  that  Jonathan  Wild,  the  cele- 
brated thief-taker,  was  being  sought  after  by  the  police- 
oflicers. 

At  first  it  was  disbelieved  that  a  warrant  had  been 
issued  for  his  apprehension,  but  it  was  soon  found  that 
it  was  true  enough,  and  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  a  fugi- 
tive, compelled  to  fly  for  his  life. 

Fortune  had  changed  with  him  indeed. 

From  being  the  pursuer  he  had  become  the  pursued. 

The  account  of  the  thief-taker's  perilous  and  wonderful 
adventures  in  the  ruins  of  hia  own  house  was  devour  d 


witli  the    utmost    avidity,   and    everybody  looked    out 
anxiously  for  fresh  tidings. 

It  was  this  which  had  the  effect  of  distracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  at  large,  and  which  prevented  them 
from  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  Jack  Shcppard's  execu- 
tit>;i. 

AVg  can  safely  say  that  upon  no  person  in  London  was 
such  an  effect  produced  as  there  was  upon  Mr.  Noakes, 
the  Governor  of  Newgate,  when  he  learned  that  a  war- 
rant was  in  force  against  Wild. 

lie  trembled,  and  broke  out  all  over  in  a  cold  perspira- 
tion. 

Uis  conscience  accused  him,  and  he  quaked  with  fear, 
lest  he  should  be  the  next. 

He  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  great  many  of  "Wild's  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  felt  that  the  disclosure  of  his  complicity 
in  them  would  cost  hira  his  situation,  if  not  his  life. 

Indeed,  so  greatly  alarmed  was  he  that  he  felt  strongly 
tempted  to  resign  his  situation,  and  leave  the  country 
while  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

But  the  governorship  of  Newgate  was  such  a  comfort- 
able post  that  he  felt  he  should  not  like  to  give  it  up  with- 
out more  pressure  was  applied,  and  so  he  resolved  to  stay 
and  face  the  matter  out,  for  be  thought  he  was  perhaps 
after  all  frightening  himself  with  a  shadow. 

He  had  confidence  in  Wild's  resources,  and  doubted  not 
that  he  would  eventually  get  the  better  of  his  foes. 

So  after  several  hours'  reflection,  Mr.  Noakes  got  him- 
self into  a  more  comfortable  state  of  mind. 

But  can  the  reader  imagine  the  effect  which  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  father's  danger  would  have  upon  Wild 
junior  ? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  worthy  son  of  a  worthy 
parent  had  been  seriously  injured  in  his  attempt  to  detain 
Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskiu,  and  in  making  his  escape 
from  the  burning  house. 

For  some  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  re- 
cover ;  but  Wild  junior  was  destined  to  die  a  different 
death,  and  so  he  got  better. 

When  he  heard  about  his  father  he  jumped  upright  iu 
bed  with  astonishment. 

He  never  said  a  word,  but,  after  glaring  wildly  about 
for  a  moment  or  so,  fell  back. 
He  had  not  swooned. 
As  soon  as  he  was  alone  he  muttered  : 
"  D — n  me,  if  I  didn't  think  the  guv'nor  would  get  in 
for  it  some  day  or  other !     I  always  thought  it !     He  is 
such  a  d — d  fool !     What  shall  I  do  ?     His  game's  up,  I 
feel  iissured  of  that!     It's  all  over  with  him !     He's  going 
down — he's  sinking,  and  if  I  don't  look  d — d  sharp  after 
myself    I  shall  sink  with  hira !      That  will   never  do, 
though !     Let  me  think.    How  can  I  turn  this  to  my 
advantage  ?" 

George  Wild  set  his  brain  to  work. 
He  had  the  inventive  faculty  largely  developed,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

"  Curse  these  wounds  !"  he  said.  "  I  am  afraid  they 
will  interfere  with  me  greatly.  Never  mind,  they  might 
be  worse  !  I  really  think  I  am  well  enough.  I  will  try 
it,  anyhow.  If  I  am  not  quick,  I  shall  lose  the  chance  !" 
Wild  junior  at  ouce  set  about  getting  out  of  bed  and 
attiring  himself. 

This  he  found  to  be  no  easy  task,  but  he  accomplished 
it  nevertheless. 

He  was  very  weak,  and  his  wounds  and  burns  pained 
him  excessively. 

He  felt,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  hira  to  make 
an  effort,  or  else  he  would  be  involved  in  the  destruction 
that  had  descended  upon  his  pai-ent. 
Wild  junior  had  decided  what  to  do. 
It  gave  Mr.  Noakes  a  bit  of  a  turn  when  he  saw  him 
coming  downstairs,  but  when  Wild  junior  annouuced  his 
intention  of  leaving  the  house,  he  was  exceedingly  well 
pleased. 

He  was  glad  of  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
Before  going,   however.    Wild    junior  went  into   the 
governor's  private  oiHce. 

He  took  up  a  pen  and  dipped  it  in  the  ink. 
Then,  producing  a  pocket-book,   he  rummaged  among 
its  contents  until  he  found  a  small  piece  of  folded  paper. 

He  chuckled  as  he  unfolded  it  and  smoothed  it  out 
upon  the  desk. 

"  H;i,  ha  !  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this  some  day 
or  oiuer !    Oh,  I'm  a  clever  chap — very  clever  !    I  am 


always  on  the  look-out  for  a  rainy  day  !  Now,  if  I  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  this  slip  of  paper,  I  should 
have  been  done  for.  As  it  is,  my  fortune's  made.  I  shall 
go  abroad  and  live  like  a  gentleman  !" 

Wild  junior  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  again. 

The  piece  of  paper  which  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket- 
book  was  a  blank  check. 

How  he  had  obtained  it  none  knew  but  himself. 

"  I  wonder  what  would  be  a  safe  amount  ?"  he  muttered. 
"  I  must  be  careful !  If  I  ask  for  too  much  I  shall  get 
into  trouble — perhaps  be  fouad  out !  But  then  it  won't 
do  to  ask  for  too  little !" 

Wild  junior  hesitated,  and  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink 
again. 

"I'll  try  twenty-five,"  he  muttered.  "Yes,  I'll  try 
twenty-five.  I  should  think  there  would  be  that  much, 
and  a  very  nice  sum  indeed.  Yes,  it  shall  be  twenty- 
five!" 

He  filled  up  the  check  as  follows  :— 

"Pay  G.  Jidlow  (my  son)  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds. 

"Nathan  Jidlow." 

"  Nathan  Jidlow !"  said  Wild  junior,  as  he  put  a  bit  of 
a  flourish  under  the  signature — "  Nathan  Jidlow !  What 
a  rum  name  it  does  look  to  be  sure !  Whoever  would 
think  that  Jonathan  Wild  could  be  spelled  out  of  Nathan 
Jidlow  by  simply  shifting  the  letters  ?  Ah !  the  guv'nor's 
clever  in  his  way — oh,  yes,  decidedly  clever — but  he's  a 
d — d  fool  by  the  side  of  me  !" 

With  this  very  difiident  remark,  George  Wild  carefully 
blotted  the  check. 

He  then  held  it  up  and  examined  it  carefully. 
"All  right!"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  "All  right! 
There's  no  mistake  about  that!  It  could  not  look  more 
genuine!  Ah!  what  a  good  thing  it  was  now  that  I 
should  fill  up  my  spare  time  by  practising  to  write  like 
the  guv'nor— it's  come  in  useful !  How  clever  I  must 
have  been,  too,  to  find  out  what  bank  he  put  his  moiiry 
into,  and  that  the  account  was  opened  in  the  name  of 
Nathin  Jidlow,  and  not  Jonathan  Wild !  Ah  !  that  w;is  a 
glorious  discovery,  and  when  I  made  it  I  felt  I  could  not 
rest  until  I  had  got  a  blank  check.  I  knew  it  must  coaie 
in  useful  some  day  or  other,  and  the  day  has  coiuo !" 

Satisfied  that  all  was  quite  right.  Wild  junior  put,  tho 
check  into  his  pocket-book  again  and  prepared  to  start. 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  pounds  !"  ho  muttered,  as  ho 
went  along  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the  bank.     "  A 
swinging  sum  that,  and  no  gammon !     Now,  I  must  bo 
careful  in  the  extreme  not  to  excite  suspicion !" 
George  Wild  was  quite  right. 

Jonathan  had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide  against 
a  rainy  day,  by  depositing  in  a  bank  a  very  largo  sum  of 
money. 

It  was  done  in  the  name  of  Nathan  Jidlow — a  name 
formed,  it  will  be  found,  by  the  transposition  of  the  letters 
in  his  own  name. 

This  was  an  additional  security. 

He  fancied  he  had  kept  this  a  secret  from  everybody, 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  son  somehow  or  other  managed 
to  find  it  out. 

He  did  not  know  how  much  there  was  in  the  bank  to 
Jonathan  Wild's  credit,  but  he  believed  it  was  something 
over  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

This  was  a  handsome  sura,  and  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  he  could  obtain  possession  of  it. 

His  father  might  then— to  use  George's  own  words— 
"  take  his  luck." 

There  was  one  precaution  which  Wild  had  taken  that 
militated  against  him,  and  turned  in  his  son's  favour. 

The  money  deposited  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  touch  until  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  do  so. 
He  was  afraid  he  might  find  it  impossible  to  go  to  the 
bank  himself,  and  so  certain  did  he  feel  about  kcei^ing  the 
whole  affair  a  profound  secret,  that  he  left  instructions 
that  when  a  check  was  presented  the  cash  was  to  bo  given 
to  the  bearer  without  hesitation  or  delay. 

By  adopting  this  plan  Wild  thought  he  was  making 
himself  quite  secure,  for  as  he  would  never  apply  for  the 
money  except  upon  an  emergency,  it  might  have  been 
awkward  if  the  bankers  had  refused  to  hand  over  the 
money  to  anyone  but  the  depositor. 

An.l  so  wo  see  Wild  suffered  f..r  his  own  cleverness. 
Wild  juuior  was  uot  acquainted  with  this  luteresting 
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fact,  and  he  entered  the  bank  with  considerable  trepida- 
tion. 

With  an  assumption  of  great  ease  and  confidence,  he 
deliberately  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  handed  the 
chock  to  the  clerk. 

He  was  somewhat  alarmed  when  he  saw  the  clerk,  after 
glanoinp;  at  the  check,  carry  it  into  a  private  office  that 
was  divided  from  the  b.ink  by  a  half-glass  partition. 

Wild  junior  fixed  his  eyes  apprehensively  upon  tlie  door 
through  which  the  clerk  had  jjassod. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  a  minute,  which  s^*!mcd  an 
ago  to  George,  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  bild  head 
emerged,  and  came  towards  that  portien  of  the  counter  at 
which  he  waa  standing. 

"  You  say  you  are  Mr.  Jidlow's  son  ?"  said  the  elder' t 
gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  George,  calmly. 

"  All  right !    How  will  you  take  it — gold  or  notes  ?" 

"  Notes." 

"  Very  good.  Please  to  write  your  name  on  the  back 
of  the  check,  and  then  all  will  be  right." 

George  Wild  was  so  excited  that  he  could  scarcely  hold 
a  pen. 

But,  must«ringup  hia  courage,  he  wrote  "  George  Jidlow" 
on  the  back  of  the  check,  and  ten  minutes  afterwards  left 
the  bank  with  a  roll  of  notes  in  his  pocket,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds ! 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXV. 

BLUESKDI  Ajn)  JACK    SHEPPABD  START  OFF  IN  QUEST  OF 
EDOWOKTU  BESS. 

TTaatng  glanced  in  succession  at  the  various  characters  in 
this  narrative,  it  now  becomes  our  duty  to  revert  to  the 
proceedings  of  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard. 

Alas !  a  sad  discovery  awaited  them  at  that  ruined  hut 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest ! 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  deformed  son  of  the  Widow  Graacht,  Blueskin  and 
Jack  Sheppard  had  travelled  from  Amsterdam,  and  when 
we  saw  them  last  thev  had  arrived  at  a  spot  from  which  a 
view  of  the  forest  could  be  obtained. 

Towards  this  they  now  proceeded  at  a  quickened  pace. 

Upon  closer  approach,  however,  they  perceived  a  cloud 
of  smoke  rising,  apparently,  from  the  ground. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  the  first  to  perceive  it,  for  all  the 
•way  he  was  on  the  look-out  to  catch  sight  of  the  cottage 
containing  Edgworth  Bess. 

He  remembered  their  last  parting,  and  reflected  that, 
since  then,  they  had  been  allowed  no  opportunity  of 
having  an  explanation  with  each  other. 

Now  that  the  moment  was,  as  he  believed,  at  hand,  he 
trembled  violently,  and  wondered  how  she  would  receive 
him. 

With  these  thoughts  passing  through  his  mind,  he  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  before  him,  and  caught  sight  of  the 
wreaths  of  smoke. 

"Look,  Blueskin!"  he  said.  "What  is  that  yond«r? 
What  can  be  the  meaning  of  that  smoke  ?" 

Blueskin  looked,  but  he  could  give  his  companion  noin- 
formation?  and  yet,  as  he  gazed,  he  felt  his  heart  sink 
within  him. 

He  turned  round  towards  their  elfish-looking  guide. 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  this  was  the  only  reply  they 
could  elicit. 

Whether  ho  meant  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
question  put  to  him,  or  whether  he  did  not  know  what 
the  smoke  meant,  was  rather  hard  to  say. 

Both  Blueskin  and  Jack,  without  knowing  exactly 
why,  were  much  depressed  in  spirits. 

Nevertheless,  they  adv9.nced  even  more  quickly  than 
before,  and  seemed  altoge/ner  unconscious  of  fatigue. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  wood,  the  elf-like 
boy  uttered  a  strange  cry,  and  rushed  forward. 

Our  friends  followed  him. 

Tliey  more  than  suspected  something  was  amiss. 

The  boy  bounded  on  before  them  at  a  speed  of  which 
they  would  have  believed  him  incapable. 

In  spite  of  all  their  efforts  they  could  not  overtake  him, 
Eor  would  he  attend  to  any  of  their  demands  to  pause. 

When  he  stopped,  it  was  near  the  spot  from  which  the 
smoke  ascended. 

Ho  glared  around  him  in  evident  dismay,  and  then 
he  cried,  in  his  peculiar  guttural  voice : 


"  Here  was  the  cottage " 

"  Here  ?"  thundered  Jack. 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  where  is  it  now  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

Jack  Sheppard  clasped  his  hands  over  h"Is  eyes. 

"Again  disappointed!"  he  murmured.  "Shall  I  ever 
see  her  aj,'ain?" 

Blueskin  turned  towards  the  guide. 

"  Tell  me  again  !"  he  ex-claimed.  "  Are  you  sure  this 
is  the  place  where  the  cottage  stood  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — quite  sure  1" 

"  What  can  have  happened  ?  What  can  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes  ?     Can  you  tell  us  ?" 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

Jack  Sheppard  gazed  sadly  upon  the  smouldering  ruins 
that  alone  served  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  cottage  had 
stood. 

What  could  have  happened  to  Edgworth  Bess  now  ?" 

He  never  suspected  the  true  state  of  affairs,  nor  any- 
thing half  so  terrible. 

Not  so  much  as  a  wall  was  left  to  show  that  the  ruina 
were  those  of  a  human  habitation. 

"  The  conflagration  has  been  recent,"  said  Blueskin. 
"This  fire,  probably,  has  not  been  burning  many 
hours." 

"  But  where  is  Edgworth  Bess  ?" 

"  There  I  am  puzzled." 

"  She  is  lost !" 

"  Nay,  do  not  give  way  either  to  despair  or  grief !  You 
must  not  forget  that  she  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  Ned  Cantle,  in  whom  I  have  every  confi- 
dence." 

"  But  the  fire  ?" 

"  May  be  the  result  of  an  accident." 

Jack  shook  his  head. 

Somehow,  although  he  wished  to  do  so,  he  could  not 
briug'<himself  to  believe  that  this  was  the  true  cause. 

"If  so,"  Blueskin  continued,  "Ned  would  remove  her 
to  some  place  of  safsty." 

"But  he  would  be  here  to  tell  us  where  they  had 
gone." 

"  Perhaps  he  has  not  had  time." 

"  My  heart  is  heavy,  Blueskin.  I  am  afraid  there  is  bad 
news  in  store  for  us." 

"  I  fear  so  too."  . 

"  How  are  we  to  find  out  what  has  occurred  ?  Tell  me 
what  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  !  I  had  looked  forward 
to  this  moment  for  so  long !  I  had  counted  S9  much  upon 
this  meeting — that — that " 

"  You  feel  yourself  incapable  of  anything  like  clear 
thought." 

"  I  do— I  do !" 

"  And  I  don't  wonder  at  it !" 

"But  you,  Blueskin — you  will  try  and  think?" 

"  I  will !" 

Just  as  Blueskin  spoke,  the  boy,  who  had  been  searching 
about,  uttered  a  cry  which  had  the  effect  of  immediately 
attracting  our  friends'  attention. 

"Here — here!"  he  cried,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  hastened  towards  him. 

He  was  pointing  down  at  some  object  which  was  half 
buried  by  the  debris  of  the  fire. 

It  looked  like  a  human  form. 

Our  friends  at  once  set  about  the  task  of  removing  the 
rubbish  ;  and,  when  they  had  done  so,  they  found  that 
their  suspicions  were  well  founded. 

It  was  a  human  form. 

Badly  burned  and  scorched,  though,  it  was;  and  it  had 
almost  lost  all  signs  of  humanity. 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Blueskin,  suddenly — "it 
is — and  yet,  it  cannot  be — yes — yes,  it  is  Ned  Cantle !" 

Blueskin  was  right. 

It  was  the  body  of  Ned  Cantle  they  had  discovered. 

Jack  Sheppard  bent  forward,  and  a  groan  came  from  his 
lips. 

"What  are  we  to  think  of  this?"  he  said. 

"I  am  perfectly  bewildered!  I  know  not  what  to 
think !" 

As  he  spoke,  Blueskin  stooped  down  in  order  to  make  a 
closer  examination  of  Ned  Cantle'-s  body. 

The  result  wf  this  was  that  he  saw  the  ghastly-looking 
wound  which  the  pistol-bullet  had  inflicted  in  Ned'a 
neck. 
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"  There  has  been  foul  play  here !"  ho  Sftid,  as  he  p3r- 
ceived  it.     "  Bu.t  ta  whom  to  attribute  it  I  know  not !" 

"Jonathan  Wild!     It  is  his  work !" 

"I  can  scarcely  think  that,"  said  Blueskin,  doubt- 
fully. 

"Oh  yes,  it  is  that  villain's  work!  H©  has  spies 
eveiy  where !  He  must  have  seen  her !  He  has  slain  Ned 
Cantle,  the  poor  girl  is  once  more  in  his  power,  and  all 
that  we  have  done  has  been  done  in  vain !" 

Jack  Shcppard's  grief  was  dreadful  to  witness. 

Blueskin  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  thief-laker 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  outrage,  simply  because  he  could 
not  think  of  anyone  else  who  would  have  the  least  motive 
to  be  guilty  of  it. 

And  yet,  if  he  believed  this,  he  felt  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  give  Jonathan  Wild  credit  for  more  cleverness 
than  he  believed  him  te  possess. 

Could  he  but  have  fixed  the  deed  upon  anyone  els©, 
Blueskin  would  have  dismissed  from  his  miud  all  idea 
that  Jonathan  Wild  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

But  he  could  not  think  of  anyone  whose  purpose  it 
could  servo  to  slay  Ned  Cantle,  carry  off  Edgwoitli  Bess, 
and  burn  down  the  hut  in  which  she  had  talcen  refuge. 

"  His  pockets  have  been  turned  inside  out !"  he  said  at 
length,  addressing  his  companion. 

But  Jack  paid  no  attention  to  his  words. 

He  was  wholly  absorbed  by  his  deep  grief,  and  was 
past  heeding  any  trivial  circumstances. 

In  his  own  mind  he  felt  convinced  that  Edgworth  Bess 
was  once  more  in  Jonathan  Wild's  power,  and  such  being 
the  case,  his  position  was  much  worse  than  it  was  before. 

He  would  not  be  abl«  to  return  to  London  now  without 
running  the  greatest  risk. 

But  the  thought  which  gave  him  the  greatest  anguish 
was  that  Jonathan  Wild  would  inft)rm  Edgworth  Bess 
that  he  (Jack)  had  been  strangled  at  Tyburn. 

He  would  give  the  world  to  keep  that  knowledge  from 
her,  for  if  she  was  to  know  it,  he  felt  that  ho  would  rather 
the  information  should  come  from  the  lips  of  anyone  than 
from  those  of  his  enemy  the  thief-taker. 

That  would  be  horrible. 

The  appearance  of  the  place  was  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  Jonathan  Wild.  Indt^ed,  everything  seemed 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  he,  and  he  only,  had  been  guilty 
of  the  deed. 

Where  was  Edgworth  Bess  now  ? 

Perhaps,  Jack  thought,  on  her  way  to  England,  in  the 
safe  custody  either  of  the  thief-taker  himself  or  some  of 
his  myrmidons. 

While  Jack  Sheppard  was  suffering  himself  to  bo  the 
prey  of  these  agonising  feelings,  Blueskin  was  bending 
over  the  body  of  Ned  Cantle. 

He  deeply  regretted  his  untimely  fate,  and  although  he 
had  known  him  but  for  a  short  time,  yet  Ned  had  shown 
himself  to  be  a  stanch,  sincere  friend. 

Blueskin  was  already  deeply  indebted  to  him,  and  had 
hoped  that  they  should  be  companions  together  in  those 
bright  days  which  he  hoped  and  anticipated  were  not  far 
off. 

But  that  hope  was  defeated. 

Ned  Cantle  was  a  corpse. 

Beyond  question,  he  had  received  his  death-wound  in 
defending  poor  Edgworth  Bess  from  her  enemies. 

Not  until  he  had  fallen  would  the  persecuted  girl  be  in 
the  hands  of  her  foes. 

Blueskin  put  his  hand  upon  the  body,  and  found  it  was 
quite  warm. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this,  for  the  ashes  and 
rubbish  with  which  he  had  been  partially  covered,  would 
have  more  than  sufficed  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  his 
body. 

As  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  however,  Blueskin  placed  his 
hand  over  his  friend's  breast,  and  as  he  did  so  he  fancied 
lie  eould  detect  a  faint  fluttering  movement 

Directly  he  was  sensible  of  it,  he  ealled  out : 

"  Jack — Jack  !     He  lives— he  lives !" 

♦'  Who  ?"  asked  Sheppard,  absently. 

"  Why,  Ned  Cantle,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Does  he  ?" 

"  1  hope  and  beliove  s«.  If  he  does,  we  shall  be  able  to 
learn  what  has  happened,  and  to  what  extent  our  sus- 
picions are  justified." 

Hearing  these  words,  Jack  came  closer  to  the  prostrate 
body. 


"  Water — water !"  cried  Blueskin.  "  Fetch  some  water  I 
If  we  sprinkle  some  of  that  upon  him,  and  pour  a  little  of 
this  brandy  down  his  throat,  ho  will  probably  be  restored 
to  conseiousness." 

The  deformed  boy,  understanding  that  water  was  re- 
quired, led  the  way  to  a  well  at  the  back  of  where  the  Ij'it 
had  stood,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants  procured  their 
supply  of  this  necessaiy  fluid. 

Jack  brouglit  some  in  a  pail. 

A  portion  was  cr.st  upnu  Ned  Cantle's  face,  and  the 
strong  shudder  which  ran  through  his  frame  proved 
clearly  enough  that  life  was  not  j'et  extinct. 

Blueskin  had  provided  himself  with  some  brandy,  and 
he  cautiously  poured  a  little  down  Ned  Cantle's  throat. 

It  was  swallowed,  thougli  with  gre.it  ditliculty. 

Then  Blucskiu  had  the  eatisfaution  of  seeing  him  open 
his  eyes. 

He  shuddered  again. 

Blueskin  bent  over  him. 

"  Do  you  know  mu  ?"  ho  said. 

Ned  nodded. 

"  Too  late — too  late  !"  ho  murmured  faintly. 

"I  know  that,  but  speak — tell  us — where  is  Edgworth 
Bess?'' 

"Alas— alas!" 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  Gone — carried  off !" 

Jack  groaned. 

This  he  imagined  was  confirmation  of  his  fears. 

"Where — by  whom  ?"askeil  Blueskin.  "  How  came  you 
shot?     Who  burnt  the  cottage  down  ?" 

Ned  Cantle  made  several  efforts  to  speak. 

But  he  could  not. 

A  gasping  noi^ie  came  from  his  threat. 

He  gazed  into  Ijlueskiu's  eyes  with  a  peculiar  meaning. 

Our  friend  uuderatood  he  wished  to  bo  raised  up. 

He  lifted  bis  head. 

Then,  after  another  cffi>rt,  Ned  spoke. 

"Gur-Ger-man  banditti!"  ho  saiil,  gasping  at  every 
syllable.  "  Edgworth  Bt-ss — carried  off — into— fore&l — 
there,  there  I" 


CHABTER    CGCCLXVI. 

JONATIIAX   WILD   RUNS  SOME   AWKUL   RISKS,    AND     HAS     A 
FliCULLVK  ADVKNTL'KE. 

It  is  high  time  that  wo  took  a  peep  at  the  proceedings  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  who  was  last  left  in  such  a  truly  tear- 
ful position. 

From  the  top  of  the  wall  Wild  looked  down  into  tho 
yard  many  feet  below  him,  and  felt  how  pleased  he  should 
be  if  he  could  only  reach  it. 

There  was  a  house  beyond  tho  yard,  and  if  lie  ^ould  bnt 
enter  that  and  leave  it  unperceived,  he  would  succeed  iu 
destroying  all  clue. 

After  that,  he  told  himself,  he  should  bo  able  to 
rest. 

Oh,  how  pleasantly  that  simple  little  word  sounded 
in  the  ears  of  the  thief-taker  ! 

What  a  pleasure  it  would  be  if  he  coidd  only  lie  down 
and  repose  his  weary  limbs  ! 

He  felt  spent  with  the  exertions  he  had  already  made, 
and  waj  qnite  ce'-tain  that  ho  could  not  continue  tliera. 

The  injuries  Le  had  sustained  in  falling  from  the  top  of 
the  arch  into  the  street  were  truly  fearful,  and  no  one  savo 
the  possessor  of  that  iron  frame  could  have  put  up  wiih 
them  as  he  did. 

Still  he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  and  every  time  he 
drew  his  breath  fresh  agony  was  indicted. 

Although  no  bones  were  broken,  he  was  tenibiy 
bruised  and  shaken. 

Not  a  single  limb  in  his  body  had  escaped. 

Strong  as  his  inclination  was  to  descend.  Wild  look'd 
doubtfully  when  he  saw  how  far  the  yard  was  heiow  liii.i. 

After  his  last  experience,  he  was  not  exactly  iu  tiie 
humour  to  risk  another  fall. 

And  yet  he  had  no  other  choice. 

He  must  cither  descend  or  remain  where  he  was  and 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  foes. 

He  could  not  tell  how  soon  they  would  be  upon  hu 
track. 

He  shuddered. 

"It  is  a  frightful  depth!"   he  muttered,    "and  yet— 
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curses  on  them — I  must  descend  !  Let  me  see  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  grasp  by  which  I  can  assist  myself!" 

The  thief-taker  crawled  further  along  the  wall. 

Coming  presently  to  an  angle  of  it,  he  looked  down. 

A  cry  of  joy  almost  escaped  his  lips  when  he  caught 
sight  of  a  wtiter-bult. 

This  was  more  tlian  be  had  hoped  for. 

Without  another  moment's  delay,  he  lowered  himself 
down,  and  found  that  his  arms  were  long  enough  to  en- 
able his  feet  to  rest  ou  the  edge  of  the  butt. 

Ilaviug  gained  this  position,  his  further  progress  was 
easy  enough,  and  in  loss  than  a  moment  he  was  standing 
in  the  j'ard,  which  was  an  enclosed  place  having  an  area 
of  about  half  a  dozen  yards. 

Now  that  he  was  down,  Wild  could  see  much  better 
about  iiim,  and  almost  the  first  object  upon  which  his  eyes 
rested  was  a  door. 

He  glided  quickly  towards  it. 

Ho  placed  his  ear  against  the  panel  and  listened. 

Eut  though  ho  strained  his  sense  of  hearing  to  the  nt- 
most,  he  could  not  distinguish  the  faintest  sound  that 
would  indicate  the  presence  of  anyone  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 

So  far  all  was  well,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
raised  the  latch  and  pushed  open  the  door  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  couple  of  incljes. 

Finding  no  notice  was  taken  of  this,  he  felt  himself 
emboldened  to  enter. 

He  opened  the  door  swiftly,  entered,  and  closed  it  after 
him,  almost  without  causing  a  sound. 

The  passage  of  the  house  into  which  ho  had  intruded 
was  profoundly  dark. 

No  one  seemed  to  be  about,  and  the  thief-taker,  after  a 
brief  pause,  ventured  to  advance. 

A  faint  reflected  light  fell  full  upon  the  various  objects 
before  he  had  taken  many  steps,  though  from  what  source 
it  prooceded  he  could  not  tell. 

In  all  probability  his  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  darkness. 

At  length  he  perceived  a  fanlight  over  the  front  door, 
and  through  this  came  a  feeble  light. 

This  was  a  guide  to  him  in  his  progiTSS. 

lie  rested  his  hand  on  the  balusters  of  the  staircase 
that  led  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 

Uut  the  silence  of  the  grave  continued  to  prevail. 

So  silent  was  it,  that  Wild  felt  it  would  be  some  relief 
to  him  to  whisper  his  thoughts. 

"  I  am  lucky,"  he  said — "  very  lucky !  Surely  all  is 
well  now!  Tbis  place  is  silent.  No  one  is  about.  Tlie 
frcint  door  is  only  a  few  paces  distant.  I  can  hear  nothing 
of  my  foes.  Perhaps  I  have  already  eluded  them.  At  all 
events,  when  I  have  passed  out  of  that  door  into  the 
street,  all  clue  will  be  lost.  Oh,  curse  these  pains — they 
seem  as  though  they  would  pull  me  to  the  ground !" 

Jonathan  was  really  suffering  extreme  pain,  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  seemed  to  tell  upon  him  more  and 
more. 

lie  clutched  the  bannisters  tightly  for  support,  and  then 
feeling  a  little  stronger,  he  strode  towards  the  front 
ddor. 

But  even  here,  although  he  was,  as  he  thought,  so  near 
to  freedom,  his  caution  did  not  desert  him. 

Upon  placing  his  ear  against  the  panel,  he  caught  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  in  the  street. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  of  some  chance  pedestrian;  but 
fctill,  if  it  was,  it  would  bo  good  policy  of  him  to  wait 
until  he  had  passed  by,  because  if  no  one  saw  him  leave 
that  house,  the  better  it  would  bo  for  him,  as  his  chief  ob- 
ject was  to  leave  no  clue  behind  by  which  he  could  bo 
followed. 

He  listened  to  the  footstep. 

"  Curses  on  him !"  exclaimed  Wild,  suddenly — "  he  is 
coming  nearer.    Yes,  yes — he  is  coming  nearer  I" 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  footstep  was  certainly  appi'oaching,  for  as  Wild 
listened,  it  sounded  plainer  and  plainer  in  his  ears. 

"  It  is  some  one  coming  to  this  house !"  said  tha  thief- 
taker,  in  accents  of  alarm.  "  Can  it  be  possible  that  anj-- 
thing  so  unlucky  is  about  to  happen?  No,  no!  And 
yet,  yes — he  comes!" 

Wild  could  no  longer  cheat  himself  into  the  belief  that 
the  footstep  he  heard  was  not  rapidly  approaching  the 
bnn^;e. 

It  was  a  man's  step. 


He  could  tell  that  by  the  confident,  decided  manner  in 
which  the  foot  was  placed  upon  the  ground. 

He  heard  the  man  ascend  the  steps,  and  pause  just  out- 
side the  door. 

Wild  felt  hir:«self  become  bathed  in  per.-piration. 

Was  he  after  all  about  to  be  discovered? 

The  person  outside  did  not  knock. 

After  a  little  while,  Jonathan  heard  a  key  thrust  rather 
impatiently  into  the  keyhole. 

"  He  is  coming  in — now  what  shall  I  do  ?"  asked  the 
thief-taker. 

While  ho  asked  himself  the  question,  he  recovered  his 
composure,  and  decided  upon  the  course  of  action  he 
would  pursue. 

Like  a  shadow  he  stole  along  the  hall  until  ho  came  to 
the  foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Up  these  he  went  backwards,  one  at  a  time. 

Tlie  thief-taker  thought  that  in  all  probability  the  now 
comer  would  enter  one  of  the  rooms  ou  the  ground  floor 
before  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

If  so,  all  would  be  well. 

He  had  only  to  remain  where  he  was  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  when  silence  reigned  again  to  descend,  creep 
along  the  passage,  open  the  door,  aud  be  off. 

"The  door  is  only  on  the  latch,  then!"  murmured  tho 
thief-taker,  as  the  new  comer  entered. 

The  man  closed  the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang. 

The  sound  caused  Wild  to  start  violently. 

But  his  heart  sank  when  he  heard  him  begin  to  bolt 
and  otherwise  secure  the  door. 

This  man  was  evidently  tho  last  one  to  come  in,  and  ho 
■was  making  all  secure  before  he  retired  to  rest. 

Wild  mounted  a  step  or  two  higher. 

Having  fastened  tho  door,  the  man  came  blundering 
along  the  passage. 

Tlie  thief-taker  now  began  to  wonder  whether  the  man 
would  enter  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  as  ho 
fancied  hi  would. 

Suppose  he  ascended  the  sta-.rs,  how  then  ? 

Wild  had  not  thought  of  that,  and  ho  fairly  held  his 
breath  with  suspense. 

Almost  instinctively,  as  it  seemed,  the  thief-taker,  as 
the  man  approached  the  bottom  of  tho  staircase,  went  up 
higher  and  higher. 

In  another  moment  his  worst  fears  were  confirmed,  iind 
he  cursed  himself  for  having  adopted  the  plan  he  had. 

Nt)W  that  it  was  too  late,  he  saw  clearly  enough  that  ho 
had  macle  a  mistake. 

He  ought  to  have  entered  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
grouud  floor. 

Or  even  if  be  had  stood  behind  the  door,  with  his  back 
pressed  closely  against  the  wall,  he  would  have  escaped 
detection. 

If  he  had  done  this,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for 
him  to  have  slipped  out ! 

It  was  no  good,  however,  to  vex  himself  with  thinking 
about  that. 

All  his  attention  was  required  in  taking  measures  to 
elude  the  observation  of  this  man. 

As  we  have  said,  the  further  he  advanced  along  the 
passage,  the  higher  Wild  went  up  the  siairs. 

Whatever  lingering  doubts  he  might  have  had  concern- 
ing the  man's  destination  were  now  dispelled. 

Ho  began  to  ascend  the  staircase. 

The  most  horrible  imprecations  rose  to  the  thief-taker's 
lips,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  utter  them. 

Oh,  how  delighted  he  would  have  been  if  ho  could  have 
in  some  way  compassed  this  man's  destruction  ! 

He  felt  almost  like  some  wild  animal  thirsting  for 
blood. 

He  was  obliged  to  conquer  the  inclination,  because  he 
could  not  think  of  any  means  by  which  he  could  slay  this 
man  without  running  the  risk  of  tn-eating  an  alarm. 

Up  the  stairs  he  went — not  backwards  now  as  he  had 
done  before,  but  forwanls,  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  urs 
way  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  noise. 

He  had  got  the  staj-t,  and  maintained  it  easily. 

Jonathan  Wild  thought  he  could  not  do  belter  than 
continue  to  mount  the  stairs,  allowing  the  man  to  follow 
him,  and  not  pause  until  the  man  had  entered  one  of  the 
rooms. 

The  reason  Wild  did  this  was  because  he  feared  to  open 
one  of  the  doors,  lest  he  should  find  the  room  occupied  by 
some  ouo. 
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An  immediate  discovery  would  be  the  result. 

Accordingly  Wild  felt  himself  driven  higher  and  higher 
Op  the  stairB. 

The  man  did  not  panse  on  any  of  the  landings,  but  con- 
tinned  to  make  his  ascent  at  one  regular  speed,  as  though 
he  knew  he  had  a  certain  height  to  go,  and  that  it  was 
best  done  deliberately. 

Oh,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  thief-taker  was  at 
this  moment ! 

Just  when  he  had  felt  himself  on  the  very  verge  of 
completing  his  escape  from  the  officers. 

Just  when  he  was  congratulating  himself  that  ail  was 
well— that  he  had  thrown  his  pursuers  oQ  the  track,  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  that  rest  ot  which  he  felt 
60  badly  in  want,  the  entrance  of  this  man  had  spoilGd 

all.  •  ,.,,.. 

If  he  had  been  just  a  little  bit  earlier,  or  just  a  little  bit 
later,  all  would  have  been  right  eneugh. 

Jonathan  could  not  help  makina;  these  refltctions,  ana 
yet  they  aggravated  him  almost  beyond  endurraci 
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But  all  was  to  no  purpose. 

Up  the  stairs  the  man  came,  and  "Wild  was  compelled  to 
ascend  before  him. 

The  attic  region  was  now  very  close  at  hand. 

Things  would  have  to  come  to  a  crisis  soon,  if  a  change 
was  not  made. 

Wild  began  to  grow  desperate. 

Every  moment  that  was  thus  wasted  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  him. 

The  police  officers  would  extend  their  researches,  and  he 
might  be  tracked  to  the  house  in  which  he  now  was 
before  he  could  leave  it. 

If  cursing  could  have  killed  anyone,  the  man  who  was 
mounting  on  the  stairs  would  have  been  a  dead  man  long  ago. 

But  curses  were  impotent. 

Only  one  more  flight  of  stairs  remained,  and  up  these 
Wild  went. 

These  stairs  only  led  to  the  garrets. 

It  was  just  possible  that  the  man  migtt  pause  on  (h" 
landing  below. 
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Jonathan  was  only  able  to  retain  this  hope  for  about  a 
minute. 

In  the  same  dojged,  delibei-ate  manner  as  before,  the 
man  continued  his  ascent,  so  now  it  was  quite  clear  the 
topmost  story  of  the  house  was  his  destination. 

Wild  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  be  so  trapped. 

At  last  he  found  he  could  go  no  higher. 

He  must  either  stand  and  face  the  matter  out,  or  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  attics. 

The  latter  wa3  the  course  Wild  resolved  upon. 

He  felt  that  it  was  folly  for  him  to  hesitate  about  which 
door  he  should  open. 

It  was  a  perfect  matter  of  chance,  and  ho  might  just  as 
well  take  one  as  the  other. 

Stretching  out  his  hand,  he  felt  for  the  latch  of  the  door 
nearest  to  him,  and  raising  it,  stepped  into  tha  efesssbsr 
beyond. 

A  faint  cry  of  alarm  and  astonishment  saluted  his  ears 
as  soon  as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Jonathan  had  not  expected  to  find  the  attic  tenanted, 
and  when  ho  found  it  was,  the  discovery  gave  him  a  bit 
of  a  shock. 

Before  ho  could  do  more  than  just  notice  that  a  woman 
was  sitting  down  by  the  fire  engaged  in  sowing,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  man  who  had  caused  Wild  all  this 
difficulty  by  following  him  up  the  stairs  entered. 

"Hullo!"  he  said  roughly.  "What's  the  meaning  of 
this  ?     Who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

The  last  part  of  the  speech  was  addressed  to  Wild. 

The  woman  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  started  to  her 
feet. 

Nothing  would  have  given  the  thief-taker  so  much  joy 
as  to  have  slaughtered  theso  twi)  parsons  on  the  spot. 

But  it  would  not  do  just  then  to  give  way  too  much  to 
his  feelings. 

He  must  dissemble. 

Ever  fertile  in  invention,  and  ever  ready  to  see  the  best 
way  out  of  a  difficulty,  the  thief-taker  decided  instantly 
what  he  should  say  and  how  he  should  act. 

The  man  who  had  entered  had  seized  him  ratlior  roughly 
by  tho  collar  of  his  coat,  as  ho  made  the  inquiry  we  have 
rucorded. 

But  Jonathan  made  no  attempt  to  shake  it  off. 

In  quite  a  calm  voice  he  said  : 

"  If  you  won't  excite  yourself,  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  earn  a  large  sum  of  money." 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXVII. 

FOLLOWS  THE  FALLEJf  F0UTUNE3  OF  JONATHAN   WILD. 

The  contraat  between  these  two  men  was  really  quite  re- 
markable. 

The  man  who  had  just  entered  was  in  a  state  of  furious 
excitement. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  perfectly  calm. 

He  did  not  move  a  muscle  while  he  uttered  the  words 
with  which  the  last  chapter  concluded. 

It  was  only  an  assumption  of  calmness,  however — no- 
thing would  have  given  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
have  strangled  the  man  upon  the  spot. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble. 

He  felt  that  upon  this  new  comer  depauded  his  life  and 
liberty.  If  he  could  win  him  over  to  his  interests,  well 
and  good;  but  if  he  failed,  and  the  man  raised  an  alarm, 
his  fate  would  be  sealed,  for  the  officers  woald  &»  ^"iickly 
Upon  him. 

After  Jonathan  had  spoken,  the  man  stood  perfectly 
etill,  glaring  at  him  as  though  he  did  noi  comprehend 
what  had  been  said. 

Perceiving  this,  Jonathan  repeated  his  words  : 

"  You  can  eani  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a  very  little 
while,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will  be  silent  and  obey  my  in- 
structions." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  man  released  the  held  which  he  had 
taken  upon  the  collar  of  Wild's  coat. 

The  thief-taker  immediately  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  handful  of  gold. 

Pressing  it  into  the  man's  hand  eagerly  and  quickly,  he 
continued  in  the  same  calm  even  tone  : 

"Take  that  as  an  earnest — as  a  small  portion  of  the 
amount  you  will  earn." 


The  man  looked  surprised,  as  well  he  might,  for  he  couH 
not  conceive  what  service  he  could  render  to  anyone  tliat 
would  be  worth  even  as  much  money  as  he  had  already 
received. 

The  woman,  too,  whose  countenance  at  first  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm,  came  a  step  nearer,  and  gazed  upon 
what  was  going  forward  in  speechless  amazement. 

"Now,"  said  Wild,  "  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  hide 
me  somewhere,  and  if  anyone  comes  to  inquire  whether 
you  have  seen  a  person  answering  to  my  description,  you 
must  answer  No !" 

The  man  whistled. 

"  Oh !"  he  said,  "  I  see  it  all  now  plain  enough — ttie  grabs 
are  after  you," 

Wild  uoddad 

"  lo  is  so,"  he  said ;  "  but  if  you  feel  inclined,  you  can 
Assist  me  to  escape,  and  put  a  good  sum  into  your  pocket 
at  the  same  time." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  the  man ;  "  but  first  of 
all,  I  should  like  to  have  a  look  at  your  face  ;  I  fancy  I 
know  your  voice,  but  I  cannot  recollect  who  you  are." 

"  Never  mind  the  light,"  said  Wild,  more  hastily  than 
he  had  yet  spoken.  "  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  First  of  all 
show  me  a  hiding-place;  if  yo'i  don't,  you  will  lose  the 
chance  of  earning  the  money  I  have  promised." 

A  miserable  Uttle  oil  lamp  was  burning  on  the  chimney- 
piece. 

The  wick  wanted  trimming  badly,  and  it  scarcely  served 
to  light  the  wall  close  to  which  it  stood. 

While  Wild  was  speaking,  the  man  strode  hastily  across 
the  room  and  took  it  up. 

Trimming  the  wick  with  his  fingers,  he  hastened  back 
to  the  spot  upon  which  Wild  stood. 

He  held  the  lamp  aloft,  so  that  its  principal  rays  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  thief-taker. 

"  Jonathan  Wild !"  exclaimed  the  man,  in  the  utmost 
astonishment.  "  I  thought  I  knew  your  voice.  You  don't 
mean  to  say  the  grabs  are  after  you  ?" 

Jonathan  Wild  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  subduing 
his  passion.  He  was  ready  to  bite  his  tongue  off,  so  angry 
was  he,  to  think  he  should  have  told  the  man  what  he  had. 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  regret ;  the  words  he  had  spoken 
could  not  be  recalled. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  "are  you  willing  to  assist  me  ? 
Yes  or  no  ?  Delay  will  be  fatal  to  me — every  momi.nt  I  cx- 
pect  to  hear  the  officers  upon  the  stairs." 

"  And  a  good  job  too,"  said  the  man.  "  Here,  take  your 
money — I  would  not  aid  you  to  escape  for  a  thousand  times 
as  much  as  you  possess.  Do  you  remember  George 
Wood  ?" 

' '  Never  mind  George  Wood,"  said  Wild.  "  Think  agai  a ; 
you  will  find  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  best  to 
accept  my  offer." 

"George  Wood  was  my  wife's  brother,"  said  the  m  a, 
fiercely;  "you  did  not.  know  ;that,  Jonathan  Wild.  Y  ju 
know  well  you  gave  false  evidence  against  him,  and  b  id 
him  executed  at  Tyburn  last  year." 

Wild  uttered  a  growl. 

He  felt  strongly  tempted  to  rush  forward  and  with  oia 
blow  put  an  end  to  this  man's  life ;  but  his  position  v.as 
so  truly  desperate  that  he  felt  he  dared  not  do  so. 

As  he  had  said,  he  expected  to'^hear  every  moment  t'lo 
officers  on  the  stairs,  and  after  the  delay  that  had  alrea'  !y 
taken  place,  he  felt  certain  that  his  only  chance  of  esca;)a 
was  to  win  this  man  over  to  his  interests. 

This  seemed  no  easy  task,  for  immediately  after  haviig 
spoken,  the  man  placed  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
taking  a  formidable  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  said  : 

"Jonathan  Wild,  you  will  remain  here  until  the  officers 
arrive.  The  day  of  vengeance  has  come  at  last !  I  thought 
"it  would  come,  but  I  never  dreamt  that  you,  who  h  id 
hunted  so  loany  poor  fellows  about,  would  come  at  last 
to  be  hunted  yourself.  You  are  my  prisoner,  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  if  you  escape,  it  will  be  after  you  have  killed 
me!" 

The  thief-taker  began  to  despair  of  effecting  his  pur- 
pose. 

Bruised  as  he  was  from  head  to  foot,  and  suffering  tlie 
most  acute  bodily  pain,  as  well  as  being  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted by  the  exertions  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
to  save  himself  from  capture,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  a 
struggle  with  this  man,  who  was  much  superior  to  him  in 
height  and  weight. 

Ooavinced  that  all  was  lost  without  this  man  secreted 
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him    somewhere,    Jonathan    Wild    still    continued    his 
efforts. 

Sharper  means  he  felt  convinced  must  be  resorted  to. 

Before  the  man  could  guess  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
Wild  sprang  across  the  room  to  whore  the  ^voinan  was 
Standing. 

She  seemed  ready  to  die  with  flight. 

Wild  seized  her  roughly  by  the  hair,  and  thrusting  the 
muzzle  of  a  pistol  with  still  greater  roughnesa  into  her 
ear,  he  turned  towards  the  man  and  said : 

"  If  you  come  a  stop  nearer  to  me  I  will  fire.  Now,  then, 
will  you  aid  me  to  escape  ?  If  you  refuse,  at  that  very 
moment  your  wife  breathes  her  last !" 

The  man  appeared  quite  overcome  by  this  sudden  pro- 
ceeding ;  he  had  never  expected  it,  and  he  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  wondering  what  he  should  do. 

That  Jonathan  Wild  would  not  hesitate  to  keep  his 
word  he  felt  certain. 

One  glance  at  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  ferocious  coun- 
tenance was  proof  that  he  would  be  gailtyof  any  atrocity. 

The  man  hesitated  and  lowered  his  knife. 

As  for  the  woman,  she  was  so  overcome  by  the  horror 
of  her  position  that  she  uttered  a  low  cry  and  fainted. 

Jonathan  Wild  still  retained  his  savage  grasp  upon  her 
hair,  and  by  this  means  prevented  her  from  falling  to  the 
ground. 

"  Now, "  said  the  thief-taker  with  a  grin,  "  will  you  accept 
my  terms  ?  If  you  refuse,  you  will  be  the  murderer  of  your 
wife,  not  me — recollect  that." 

What  reply  the  man  would  have  made  is  hard  to  say, 
but  at  that  moment  the  trampling  of  many  footsteps  on 
the  stairs  and  the  hum  of  voices  came  -plainly  to  the  ears 
of  the  thief-taker. 

"  Curse  you !"  he  cried  savagely,  "it  is  too  late;  but  for 
your  folly,  I  might  have  been  saved.  Take  that  for  your 
pains !" 

Uttering  these  words,  Jonathan  released  his  hold  of  the 
woman's  hair,  and  rushing  forward  with  the  pistol  still  in 
his  hand,  he  struck  the  man  a  violent  blow  on  the  head 
with  it. 

He  dropped  down  as  though  shot,  for  he  was  not  prepared 
for  this  sudden  attack,  his  attention  being  directed  to  the 
noise  upon  the  stairs. 

There  was  a  key  sticking  in  the  lock  of  the  door,  and 
perceiving  this,  Jonathan  turned  it  quickly. 

Having  done  this,  he  turned  round  and  looked  about 
him. 

"  What  shall  I  do  now  ?"  he  said.  "  Curse  these  fools, 
what  trouble  they  might  have  saved  !  I  am  now  no  better 
off  than  I  was  at  first — not  so  well,  indeed,  for  I  had  more 
strength  then  than  I  have  now." 

The  thief-taker  was  in  truth  terribly  exhausted,  aud  he 
dasbed  the  perspiration  impatiently  from  his  brow. 

"  They  are  coming  up  !"  he  continued.  "  They  will 
soon  be  here  !  How  can  I  escape  ?  There  is  no  place 
where  I  can  conceal  myself ;  I  should  be  discovered  in  a 
moment !     How  can  I  escape?" 

He  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  as  ho  did 
so,  perceived  in  one  corner  of  the  ceiling  a  trap-door,  such 
as  might  be  found  in  almost  svery  house  in  London,  to 
enable  persons  to  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

"  That  is  the  only  way,"  said  Wild,  as  he  looked  upon  it. 
"The  roofs!  Yes,  that  is  my  only  chance — I  must  once 
more  take  to  the  roofs !" 

This  trap-door  was  indeed  the  only  outlet  from  the  attic, 
and  reluctant  as  he  was,  Jonathan  was  compelled  to  avail 
himself  of  it. 

Just  under  this  trap-door  was  a  chest  of  drawers. 

To  mount  upon  these  took  Wild  but  a  moment,  and 
then  he  found  that  he  could  without  difficulty  reach  the 
opening  above. 

He  doubted,  however,  whether  he  should  hav3  strength 
enough  to  draw  himself  up. 

While  he  hesitated,  he  heard  the  officers  reach  the  attic 
door. 

They  tried  to  open  it,  but  finding  it  was  fast,  knocked 
loudly  and  impatiently  upon  it. 

That  knocking  seemed  to  infuse  fresh  strength  into 
Wild's  limbs. 

By  one  sudden  effort  he  drew  himself  up  through  the 
trap-door. 

He  was  now  in  the  open  space  between  the  tiles  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  attic. 

Beplacing  quickly  the  trap-door  he  h*d  removed.  Wild 


stood  upon  it,  and  raising  his  arms,  felt  about  him  for  the 
one  above. 

He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  removing  this  second 
trap-door,  which  was  fitted  into  the  roof  itself. 

The  bolts  were  so  rusted  into  their  sockets  ^hat  he  could 
scarcely  withdraw  them. 

When  at  length  he  succeeded  in  doing  this,  ho  had  to 
raise  the  trap-door  itself,  and  this  was  almost  more  than 
his  strength  could  accomplish,  for  on  tho  outaT  &ide  the 
trap-door  was  covered  with  lead. 

A  sudden  crash,  telling  him  that  the  attic  door  had  boon 
forced  open,  and  the  certainty  that  in  another  moment 
his  foes  would  be  upon  him,  endowed  him  with  tho  strength 
of  desperation. 

With  one  sudden  push,  he  removed  the  trap-door,  and 
scraisbled  out  upon  the  tiles. 

Panting  violently  for  breath,  and  with  a  deadly  feeling 
of  fuintness  about  his  heart,  Jonathan  Wild  crawled  slowly 
up  the  sloping  roof. 

Oh,  how  he  cursed  his  evil  fate! 

His  pievious  adventures  on  that  eventful  night  had 
sicken&d  him  of  the  roofs. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  he  had  never  been  able  to  reach 
the  street  unperceived. 

Could  he  but  do  this,  he  felt  that  all  would  be 
well. 

Reaching  the  highest  portion  of  the  roof,  ho  slowly  let 
himself  down  on  the  other  side,  but  &te  he  had  gone  a 
a  yard  he  heard  his  foes  emerging  from  the  trap- 
door. 

" It  is  all  over!"  he  gasped ;  "  it  is  all  over !  I  may  as 
well  give  in  now,  and  let  them  take  me.  I  cannot  escape  I 
In  another  moment  they  will  be  here  !" 

While  muttering  these  words,  he  still  continued  his 
efforts  to  slip  down  the  roof,  and  just  as  he  had  finished 
he  caught  sight  of  an  attic  window  at  no  great  distance. 
Despairing  of  making  his  escape,  and  yet  anxious  to  pro- 
long his  capture  as  long  as  possible,  Jonathan  made  a  rush 
towards  this  attic  window,  and  reached  it  before  the  officers 
gained  the  summit  of  the  roof. 

Fortunately  a  stack  of  chimneys  concealed  him  from 
their  view,  and  with  nervous  haste  he  set  about  anfasteu- 
ing  this  window. 

To  do  this  was  an  easy  enough  task,  and  had  he  been 
less  agitated  than  he  was  at  that  moment  he  would  have 
opened  the  window  in  half  the  time  he  did. 

As  it  was,  however,  he  managed  to  creep  into  the  attic 
unperceived. 

He  would  have  given  much  if  he  could  have  recruited 
his  strength  by  a  few  moments'  rest,  but  that  was  im- 
possible. 

Hastening  across  the  attic,  which  fortunately  for  him 
was  vacant,  he  reached  the  door. 

He  passed  through  it,"  and  closed  it  after  him  quickly. 

Ho  now  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs, 
and  leant  over  the  bannisters  and  listened. 

But  all  was  perfectly  silent. 

The  inhabitants  had  doubtless  hours  ago  retired  to 
rest. 

With  a  silent  and  yet  rapid  tread  Jonathan  descended 
the  stairs. 

The  next  flight  was  carpeted,  and  so  he  was  able  to 
descend  without  fear  of  creating  an  alarm. 

All  now  depended  upon  his  speed. 

He  had  succeeded  much  better  than  he  could  have 
anticipated,  and  could  he  but  reach  tho  front  door  and 
gain  the  street  he  would  have  one  more  chance  for  bis 
life. 

The  house  was  as  silent  as  though  it  was  uninhabited, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  reached  the  passage  Ijadiug 
to  the  front  door. 

He  paused  upon  tho  mat  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and 
listened. 

To  his  joy,  ho  was  unable  to  hear  the  officers  descend- 
ing, which  was  what  he  fully  expected. 

Perhaps  they  had  continued  along  the  roof;  pcrliupi 
even  the  attic  window  had  escaped  their  notice. 

Hope  once  more  entered  his  heart. 

Only  one  obstacle  stood  between  himself  and  the  open 
air. 

That  was  the  front  door. 

To  undo  the  fastenings  would  be  very  easy,  and  then  ha 
would  be  at  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXVIII. 

JONATHAN    AVILD     SUCCEEDS    IN    ELUDING     HIS    FOES,  AND 
RUSHES  AGAIN  INTO    THE   LION'S    MOUTH. 

Half  a  dozen  steps  took  Jonatliaii  Wild  to  the  front 
door. 

One  by  one  he  removed  the  bolts  and  the  massive  chain 
that  was  placed  across  it. 

All  that  remained  was  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and 
this  he  did  as  slowly  as  possible. 

Despite  his  care,  however,  a  sharp  snap  followed,  which 
sounded  to  him  almost  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

It  was  his  fears  that  had  exaggerated  the  sound. 

Keassured  by  the  silence  which  fo'lowed,  he  turned  the 
handle  and  opened  the  door  cautiously,  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  couple  of  inches. 

He  peeped  out. 

The  street  was  quite  deserted. 

He  listened,  but  no  footfall  betokened  the  approach  of 
any  chance  pedestrian. 

Rendered  bold  not  only  by  this  but  also  by  the  silence 
which  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  Jonathan 
Wild  opened  the  door  a  little  wider  and  glided  out  into 
the  street. 

But  before  he  could  look  about  him,  or  decide  which 
direction  he  should  take,  a  loud  whistle  sounded  in  his 
ears,  and  the  next  moiueut  ho  felt  himself  seized  by  some 
one  with  an  iron  grasp. 

With  a  cry  of  despair  he  wrenched  his  head  round,  and 
eaw  that  it  M'as  a  police  officer  who  had  seized  him. 

Another  whistle  sounded  not  far  off,  and  then  came  a 
hasty  rush  of  many  footsteps. 

"  Give  in.  Wild  !"  said  the  ofiBcer  who  had  captured  him ; 
'  don't  attempt  to  resist ;'  you  cannot  possibly  escape ; 
give  in  quietly — you  have  caused  us  trouble  enough 
aheady." 

The  thief-taker  uttered  a  growl  such  as  one  might  ex- 
pect to  come  from  the  throat  of  some  wild  beast  upon 
tinding  itself  in  the  toils  of  the  hunter. 

But  he  did  not  take  the  officer's  advice. 

So  far  from  it,  he  commenced  a  desperate  struggle. 

Seizing  the  officer  by  the  throat  with  great  suddenness, 
he  threw  him  off  his  balance,  and  he  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

His  head  came  into  violent  contact  with  the  kerbstone, 
and  then  Wild  felt  the  officer's  grasp  relax. 

Without  waiting  for  more,  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and 
darted  off  just  as  a  body  of  police  officers  came  round 
the  corner. 

The  loud  shout  which  they  gave  at  once  let  him  know 
that  he  was  seen. 

Although  so  fearfully  exhausted^  Jonathan  Wild  would 
not  succumb. 

He  felt  that  it  was  foolish  of  him  to  attempt  to  outrun 
the  officers. 

The  chase  could  only  terminate  by  his  capture. 

But,  for  all  that,  he  bounded  onward  at  a  speed  that 
Was  really  surprising. 

He  turned  swiftly  round  the  first  corner  he  came  to, 
and  then  round  the  next. 

For  an  instant  his  pursuers  were  out  of  sight,  but  this 
was  no  advantage  to  him,  for  he  could  see  no  place  that 
would  afford  him  shelter. 

One  thing  greatly  in  his  favour  was,  that  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  court  and  alley  in  that 
portion  of  London. 

In  former  times,  when  he  had  been  the  pursuer,  he  had 
often  known  a  fugitive  double  upon  him  and  escape,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  might  be  successful  in  doing  so. 

He  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  succeed  had  he 
sot  been  in  such  a  dreadful  state  of  weakness ;  but  now 
he  felt  at  every  step  as  though  he  could  not  possibly  take 
another. 

He  bounded  on,  turning  and  winding  at  every  few 
yards,  and  yet  pursuing  one  general  direction. 

Suddenly,  as  he  turned  a  corner;;into  a  street  he  heard 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  and  looking  up  bu  saw  a 
horseman  approaching  at  a  steady  trot. 

Jonathan  uttered  a  cry  of  satisfaction. 

Rushing  forward,  he  seized  lUo  horse  by  the  bridle  and 

broviglit  him  to  a  standstill  with  so  much  suddenness  that 

the  rider,  who  was  unprepared,  was  almost  thrown  out  of 

the  saddle. 

Tcrcciviug  that  he  had  lost  his  balance,  Jonati.an  seized 


the  leg  nearest  him,  and  by  a  slight  effort  succeeded  in 
hurling  him  to  the  ground. 

The  rider  lay  motionless  in  the  road,  but  before  Wild 
could  mount  the  officers  were  in  sight. 

They  guessed  in  a  moment  what  he  was  about,  and 
rushed  forward  with  redoubled  spaed. 

But  they  were  too  late  to  detain  him. 

Springing  into  the  saddle,  Jonathan  turned  the  horse's 
head  round  and  struck  him  fiercely  with  his  heels  in  the 
flanks. 

It  was  a  high-spirited  animal,  and  unused  to  such 
treatment. 

It  snorted  and  gave  a  sudden  bound  forward,  but  Wild 
was  an  accomplished  horseman,  and  sat  as  firm  as  a 
rock. 

By  every  means  in  his  power  he  urged  the  horse  on- 
ward, but  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  do  so,  for  the 
creature  galloped  on  at  the  top  of  its  speed. 

In  a  second,  as  it  seemed,  the  officers  were  left  behind, 
and  then  Jonathan  directed  his  course  eastward,  but  he 
would  not  permit  the  horse  to  abate  its  speed ;  he  knew 
well  enough  that  the  officers  would  not  be  long  in  pro- 
viding themselves  with  horses,  and  the  pursuit  would  bo 
begun  again  with  fresh  vigour. 

The  further  he  got  off  the  better. 

So  exultant  was  he  at  this  unexpected  deliverance  from 
a  position  of  so  much  peril  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
shouting  aloud. 

The  frightful  sounds  which  came  from  his  throat  terri- 
fied the  horse  exceedingly,  and  panting  and  trembling,  it 
flew  onwards  at  a  speed  that  was  absolutely  terrific. 

Wild  forgot  now  all  the  perils  and  hardships  he  had 
undergone ;  he  was  only  conscious  of  the  delightful  fact 
that  he  had  escaped,  and  that  every  moment  was  taking 
him  further  and  further  out  of  the  reach  of  his  pursuers. 

In  a  little  while  London  was  left  behind  and  the  open 
country  gained. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  thief-taker  turned  his  head  and 
looked  back,  but  upon  no  occasion  did  he  see  the  least 
signs  of  his  pursuei-s. 

"  Escaped !"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Yes,  I  have  escaped  ! 
I  am  free  now,  and  if  I  was  only  a  little  stronger — if  I 
was  not  in  such  frightful  pain — I  would  quickly  take  such 
steps  as  would  make  ray  capture  impossible." 

After  galloping  for  nearly  an  hour  without  hearing  or 
seeing  anything  of  his  foes,  Wild  paused. 

He  felt  that  for  the  time  he  was  safe. 

He  had  left  no  trail  behind  him  by  which  he  could  be 
tracked,  and  he  had  reached  a  place  which  he  fully 
believed  would  afford  him  safe  shelter  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

He  had  paused  in  Plaistow  Marshes. 

At  the  present  day  this  place  is  rarely  visited,  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  more  rarely  still,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  marshes  was  three  times  greater  than  it  is 
now. 

The  [soft  oozy  ground  was  thickly  overgrown  with 
osiers  and  that  species  of  vegetation  which  thrives  in  a 
swampy  soil. 

It  was  not  a  very  pleasant  place  in  which  to  take  up 
his  quarters,  but  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  mind  that — ho 
only  bore  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  was  i^fe. 

Dismounting,  he  led  his  horse  to  a  place  where  the  vege- 
tation was  thickest  and  rankest. 

Here  he  paused,  and  having  secured  the  horse,  he  took 
his  Icnife  from  his  pocket  and  cut  down  a  large  quantity  of 
osiers. 

These  he  placed  upon  the  wet,  soft  ground,  crossing 
them  over  and  over  until  he  had  made  quite  a  pile. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  he  flung  himself,  and  lay  pro- 
foundly still. 

Day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  but  Jonathan  had 
little  fear  of  being  disturbed. 

Weeks  and  weeks  might  elapse  before  anyone  visited 
that  dismal  spot,  and  he  only  intended  to  remain  there 
for  a  few  hours  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  rest  of 
which  he  stood  so  much  in  need,  and  determine  upon  his 
future  proceedings. 

He  would  have  given  anything  if  he  could  have  closed 
his  eyes  and  then  and  there  gone  to  sleep,  but  the  horrible 
pain  occasioned  by  the  fall  he  had  had  made  it  im^ 
possible. 

Ho  tossed  about  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  comfortable 
position. 


Oh,  the  agony  he  suffered  then !  It  was,  however,  hut  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  come. 

Could  he  hut  have  seen  into  the  future,  he  would  have 
ceased  all  further  efforts  and  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence. 

At  last,  about  sunrise  Jonathan  sank  off  to  sleep. 

For  several  hours  his  slumber  was  profound ;  he  was 
unconscious  of  everything. 

His  inind  was  rested  before  his  body,  and  his  brain 
began  actively  to  work. 

Dreams  of  the  most  fearful  character  occupied  his 
mind. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  past  night  were  in 
imagination  begun  again,  and  so  vivid  was  the  vision  that 
Jonathan  Wild  felt  all  those  terrible  swasations  to  which 
he  had  formerly  been  a  victim.  j 

With  a  start  and  a  scream  he  awOK' 

For  some  moments  he  glared  about  him  in  astonishment. 

He  could  not  recollect  what  had  happened,  nor  imagine 
where  he  was. 

Soon,  however,  all  came  back  to  him,  and  then  a  perfect 
storm  of  imprecations  came  from  his  lips. 

He  ceased  when  he  became  a  little  calmer. 

He  was  surprised  to  find  that  night  was  so  close  at 
hand,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  he  had  slept  a  whole  day. 

He  was  afforded  much  pleasure  by  discovering  that  his 
pains  were  by  no  means  so  acute  as  they  had  been,  though 
when  he  moved  some  of  his  limbs  the  agony  was  almost 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

Still  he  was  better,  and  that  imparted  a  feeling  of  great 
satisfaction  to  him. 

He  laid  down  again  upon  the  osiers  and  strove  to  think 
clearly  over  his  position,  and  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
best  course  for  him  to  adopt. 

"  And  this  is  the  end  of  all,!"  he  murmured.  "  Foiled  at 
the  last  moment — foiled  when  I  had  succeeded — when  I 
had  triumphed  over  every  obstacle — when  my  future 
course  was  as  clear  before  me  as  it  was  easy.  Thei-e  no 
longer  existed  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
my  plans — all  had  gone  well ;  and  then  to  be  foiled  in  a 
maaner  I  least  expected !" 

The  thief-taker  was  silent  for  some  minutes. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  bitter  reflection  for  him  to  make. 

The  reader  will  remember  how  on  his  walk  back  from 
Tyburn  he  had  felicitated  himself  upon  the  fruition  of  all 
his  schemes,  and  then  this  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse 
had  come  upon  him. 

"  It  was  well,"  he  said,  "  that  I  had  the  forethought  to 
provide  against  such  a  contingency  as  the  present.  I  must 
for  ever  abandon  all  thoughts  of  accomplishing  the  one 
grand  scheme  of  my  existence.  I  must  give  my  whole 
attention  to  escaping  from  my  enemies. 

"I  will  leave  England,  but  before  I  go  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  obtain  possession  of  that  wealth  which 
I  have  so  cleverly  sequestered,  and  which  will  enable  me 
to  live  in  affluence  in  some  foreign  land. 

"  Yes  ;  that  will  be  the  end  of  my  career.  I  had  hoped 
for  a  better  termination,  but  it  is  not  to  be.  I  will  be 
satisfied,  for  it  might  be  worse." 

From  these  words  it  will  be  seen  that  Jonathan  was 
fast  resigning  himself  to  his  fate.  He  was,  in  fact,  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity. 

As  he  had  truly  said,  it  would  require  the  whole  of  his 
thoughts  and  energies  to  escape  from  his  foes. 

The  authorities  had  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to 
capture  him  and  bring  him  to  justice,  for  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  be  monstrous  for  such  crimes  as  Wild  had  com- 
mitted to  go  unpunished. 

Had  Jonathan  then  and  there  set  about  leaving  the 
country,  there  is  veiy  little  doubt  he  would  have  been 
successful,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go  untQ  he  had 
obtained  that  sum  of  money  which  he  had  deposited  in 
the  bank  in  the  name  of  Nathan  Jidlow. 

He  fancied  he  would  have  but  little  difficulty  in  doing 
this. 

Of  course  he  would  have  to  be  very  cautious. 

His  first  step  would  be  to  return  to  London  unperceivb,^ 
and  there  disguise  himself  in  such  a  Hiaaner  as  to  esuapb 
detection. 

Then,  according  to  the  arrangements  which  he  had 
made  at  the  time  when  he  deposited  the  money,  he  would 
be  able  to  go  over  in  person,  or  he  could  obtain  the  money 
by  sending  a  messenger  with  the  check. 


Which  of  the  courses  he  adopted  would  depend  on 
circumstances. 

Jonathan  made  up  his  mind,  however,  that  he  would 
leave  his  present  place  of  concealment,  and  make  liis  way 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  London,  and  when  he  arrived 
there  he  imagined  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him  to 
consider  what  to  do  next. 
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Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  Jonathan  Wild  rose  to 
his  feet. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  stunted  tree  to  which  he  had 
secured  his  horse,  and  having  untied  him,  led  him  by  the 
bridle  through  the  marshes  to  the  open  ground. 

The  walk  was  not  a  long  one,  still  it  tried  Wild's  powers 
to  the  utmost. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  weak,  and 
when  he  reached  firm  ground  he  was  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  unable  to  mount  his  steed. 

The  injuries  he  had  received  in  his  terrific  fall  from  the 
top  of  the  archway  began  to  make  themselves  moi-e 
severely  felt  than  ever. 

Some  of  his  joints  he  could  not  move  at  all,  and  every 
time  he  drew  a  longer  breath  than  usual,  the  agouy  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

This  showed  that  he  had  received  internal  as  well  as 
external  injuries. 

Clutching  the  saddle  with  both  hands,  he  rested  his  head 
against  it. 

He  was  so  utterly  overpowered  that  he  could  not  move. 

Had  his  enemies  been  at  hand,  his  capture  now  would 
have  been  easy  enough. 

Jonathan  remained  for  some  time  in  this  position. 

By  degrees  the  frightful  feeling  of  lassitude  which  had 
come  over  him  to  some  extent  passed  away. 

At  length,  raising  his  head,  ha  looked  about  him  for 
some  mound  or  slight  elevation  upon  which  he  could 
stand,  and  by  this  means  more  readily  mount  his  horse. 

BaS  as  far  as  he  could  see  the  ground  presented  one 
uniform  dead  level. 

Looking  piercingly  about  him,  he  at  length  espied  at  no 
great  distance  the  trunk  of  a  tree  lying  in  a  horizontal 
position  upon  the  ground. 

Towards  this  he  led  his  horse,  and  having  brought  him 
alongside  of  it,  he  after  several  efforts  managed  to  seat 
himself  in  the  saddle. 

"Thank  heaven,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he 
gathered  the  reins  in  his  hand,  "  that  is  over  !  Now  I  am 
once  more  mounted  I  don't  care,  but  I  am  weaker  than  ever 
I  imagined  myself  to  be.  I  fancy  now  I  shall  have  to  put 
off  my  journey  to  London  until  I  am  stronger  and  better ; 
but  I  shall  see — I  shall  see !" 

Uttering  these  words,  Jonathan  urged  his  horse  forward- 

But  he  soon  found  the  motion,  easy  as  it  was,  caused 
great  pain,  so  that  before  he  had  gone  many  yards  he  was 
compelled  to  reduce  his  horse's  speed  to  a  walk. 

The  feeling  of  exhaustion ,  which  he  hoped  would  pass 
away,  rapidly  increased,  and  several  times  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  falling  to  the  earth. 

"  I  must  halt  somewhere,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I 
must  look  out  for  some  lonely,  unfrequented  place,  where 
I  can  stay  with  safety.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
for  me  to  proceed  to  London  while  I  am  in  this  condition.     ( 

"  In  this  part  of  the  country,  I  shall  surely  find  some 
inn,  with  little  or  no  trade,  where  I  can  take  up  my 
quarters  for  a  few  days.  I  have  money,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  them  liberally  for  their  trouble.  That  must 
be  it.    I  must  be  careful,  though,  where  I  stop." 

Jonathan  Wild  felt  better,  and  even  stronger,  after  hav- 
ing determined  to  rest  for  a  brief  period. 

Guiding  his  horse  across  a  large  meadow,  he  came  at 
length  to  a  little  gate,  which  he  opened  and  passed 
through. 

This  led  him  into  a  narrow  winding  lane,  both  sides  of 
which  were  fringed  by  a  low  hedge. 

At  a  slow  walk,  he  continued  along  this  lane  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  without  seeing  the  least  signs  of  a 
human  habitation. 

He  came  at  length  to  a  place  where  another  lane  inter- 
sected the  one  he  waa  travelling,  at  right  angles,  and  at  | 
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one  of  the  comers  formed  by  the  junction  of  these  roads 
stood  a  small  old-fashioned-looking  inn. 

This  was  just  the  place  Wild  bad  desired  to  find. 

The  country  around  was  flat,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see 
there  was  not  a  single  dwelling. 

Coming  closer,  he  saw  that  there  was  suspended  in  front 
of  the  inn  a  truss  of  straw,  which  signified  that  there  was 
accommodation  both  for  horse  and  rider. 

Jonathan  stopped  before  the  front  door,  and  he  had 
scarcely  done  so  when  the  landlord  and  a  bandy-legged 
old  man  whom  he  took  to  be  the  ostler  made  their 
appearance. 

In  this  out-of-the-way  place,  Wild  had  little  fear  of 
being  known ;  still,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  he  dis- 
guised his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

It  was  what  would  be  considered  a  light  night,  but  still 
the  darkness  was  great  enough  to  prevent  anyone  observ- 
ing him  closely. 

The  landlord  and  the  ostler  saw  that  there  was  a  man 
on  horseback,  and  that  was  about  all  they  could  make 
out. 

"  Can  I  put  up  here  for  a  few  days  ?"  said  Wild.  "  I  have 
been  thrown  from  my  horse  and  bruised  and  shaken  a  bit. 
A  day  or  two's  rest  will  put  me  right,  if  I  can  have  it." 

Of  course  the  landlord  was  willing  and  able  to  accommo- 
date his  customer. 

He  brightened  up  and  looked  quite  brisk  when  he  heard 
Wild  speak,  for  trade  was  slack  at  the  inn ;  being  in  such 
a  lonely  spot,  it  was  very  rarely  that  so  good  a  customer 
stopped  before  the  door. 

"Help  me  to  alight,"  said  Wild,  "for  I  feel  so  stiff,  that 
I  can  hardly  move  a  limb.  Be  careful,"  he  added,  '■  for  I 
am  badly  bruised." 

Not  without  some  trouble  he  was  liftfld  from  his  horse. 

The  pain  caused  by  this  process  was  most  excruciating, 
but  Wild  bore  it  like  a  martyr. 

When  he  reached  b»s  feet,  however,  he  could  not  sup- 
press a  loud  and  starting  groan. 

"Dear  me  !"  said  the  landlord,  "you  must  be  very  bad, 
sir — you  have  given  me  quite  a  turn.  Hadn't  I  better  send 
for  a  doctor  ?" 

"  No,  no ;  a  doctor  would  do  mo  no  good ;  restis  the  only 
thing  that  I  require  !"  said  Wild,  quickly. 

"  Very  good,  sir !"  returned  the  landlord,  "  you  know  best 
of  course.  Lean  upon  my  arm  and  I  will  lead  you  indoors. 
Jim,  take  the  gentleman's  herse  to  the  stable." 

The  ostler  obeyed,  and  Jonathan  Wild,  leaning  heavily 
upon  the  landlord's  arm,  passed  into  the  inn. 

He  was  glad  to  seat  himself  in  an  arm  chair. 

"  There !"  he  said,  "  let  me  be  now  a  bit  to  recoTer 
myself." 

"  I  will  get  your  bed-room  ready,  sir,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  Would  you  like  anything  before  you  retire  to  rest  ?" 

Wild  reflected. 

He  had  no  appetite,  and  still  less  inclination  to  eat,  and 
yet  he  remembered  that  very  many  hours  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  partaken  of  either  food  or  drink,  and  he  was 
well  aware  that  without  these  natural  wants  were  attended 
to,  his  weakness  would  increase  rather  than  otherwise. 

This  decided  him,  and  he  ordered  the  landlord  to  bring 
in  a  supper. 

Of  this  he  partook  heartily,  and  then,  after  having  drank 
a  quantity  of  brandy,  that  quite  startled  the  landlord,  he 
retired  to  rest. 

Upon  gaining  the  room,  Wild  bolted  the  door. 

There  was  no  lock  upon  it,  and  in  order  to  make  it  more 
secure,  he  drew  his  sword  and  lodged  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  under  one  of  the  panels. 

This  done,  he  flung  himself  upon  the  bed  dressed  as  he 
was,  and  in  consequence  of  his  deep  potations  and  ex- 
treme fatigue  was  soon  asleep. 

In  this  inn  Wild  remained  several  days  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  event  of  a  particulai-  or  alarming 
character. 

He  rapidly  grew  stronger  and  better,  thus  proving  that 
he  was  right  when  be  said  it  was  only  rest  that  he  re- 
quired. 

During  his  stay  in  this  quiet  place  he  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  reviewing  his  position,  and  calculating  the 
chances  which  he  had  of  ultimate  escape. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  deep  sigh  that  he  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  must  henceforth  abandon  those  schemes 
1.  1-  his  aggrnndisomeut  which  had  of  late  occupied  so 
much  9f  his  attention. 


There  was  little  to  inspire  him  either  with  hope  or 
confidence. 

The  only  consolation  he  could  find  was  in  the  thought 
that  if  he  had  failed  in  so  many  things,  he  had  succeeded 
in  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  Jack  Sheppard. 

Jonathan  took  good  care  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight. 

There  was  only  the  landlord  who  saw  him,  and  it  was 
evident  from  his  manner  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  his  customer. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  when  Wild — feeling 
stronger,  in  less  pain,  and  in  better  spirits  than  he  hnd 
been  since  his  arrival — was  sitting  at  the  window  of  his 
room,  which  commanded  a  view  over  the  country  in  the 
direction  of  London. 

While  looking  out  listlessly  he  chanced  to  perceive  in 
the  distance  some  huge,  dim,  moving  object. 

A  glance  was  suflicient  to  show  him  that  this  was  a 
troop  of  mounted  poMce. 

Upon  making  the  discovery  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
opening  the  window,  strained  his  Teyes  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  watch  the  movements  of  t'nose  who  his  heart  told 
him  were  his  enemies. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  objects  in  tbo 
distance  looked  dim  and  indistinct;  still  hesaw,  orfaucieil 
he  saw  that  these  horsemen  were  mounted  police  ofiicers, 
and  that  they  were  approaching  the  inn. 

As  may  be  expected,  this  discovery  filled  him  with  the 
utmost  alarm. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  was  the  first  question  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind.  "  Will  it  be  better  for  me  to 
remain  where  I  am  ?  The  landlord  has  no  suspicion,  and 
I  may  be  perfectly  safe.  If  I  leave  the  inn  I  shall  most 
certainly  be  seen." 

It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  puzzled.  That  fertility  of  invention  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable  had  not  deserted  him,  and  he  quicklj 
determined  bow  he  should  act. 

Putting  on  his  hat,  he  opened  the  door  of  his  room  and 
descended  the  staii-s. 

In  the  passage  he  met  the  landlord,  and  in  a  voice  that 
was  perfectly  calm,  Wild  said : 

"  I  am  jus-t  going  to  look  at  mv  horse.  It  is  very  likely 
that  I  shall  leave  to-moirow,  for  I  feel  myself  almost  wel! 
now." 

"  You  will  find  him  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  landlord. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  replied  Wild ;  "  only,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  him." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  you  are  quite  welcome.  Shall  I  go  with 
you?" 

"  No ;  I  can  find  my  way  myself  readily  enough,"  said 
Wild. 

With  these  words  on  his  lips  he  passed  out  of  the  back 
door  of  the  inn,  and  crossed  the  yard. 

The  ostler  was  leaning  against  the  stable  door,  smokincc 
a  pipe,  and  upon  seeing  Wild  approach,  he  touched  his 
hat  and  stood  aside. 

Wild  stopped,  and  said  with  great  abruptness  : 

"  Do  you  want  to  earn  a  guinea  ?'' 

The  question  was  one  which  probably  had  never  been 
addressed  to  the  ostler  before,  for  ho  looked  at  Wild 
with  great  astonishment. 

"Of  course  you  want  a  guinea!"  said  Wild,  without 
giving  the  ostler  time  to  reply.  "  And  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  earn  one  in  less  than  five  minutes.  First  of  all, 
put  the  saddle  and  bridle  on  my  horse." 

This  was  an  order  that  the  ostler  fully  understood,  and 
he  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

"So  far  so  good,"  said  Wild.  "And  now  the  only  thing 
you  have  to  do,  is  to  go  to  the  front  of  the  inn  and  look  if 
you  can  see  any  mounted  men  approaching.  Be  quick  and 
bring  word  back  to  me,  and  wheu  you  have  done  that  you 
will  have  earned  the  guinea." 

The  ostler  looked  surprised,  as  well  he  might,  but  never- 
theless he  shufiled  off  across  the  yard  to  the  front  of  the 
inn. 

He  was  only  absent  for  about  a  moment. 

Wild  determined  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

All  his  pistols  he  knew  were  carefully  loaded,  and  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use'. 

He  led  the  horse  to  the  door  of  the  stable,  and  by  tb@ 
time  he  had  done  this  the  ostler  returned. 

"Well?"  said  Wild. 

"  There's  some  horsemen  coming  along  the  lane,  for 
certain,"  replied  the  ostler. 
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"  Are  they  far  away  ?" 

"  They  be  just  by  Sykes's  farm,  sir." 

"  How  far  13  that  ?"  asked  the  thief- taker,  impatiently. 

"  But  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  sir." 

♦'  Are  they  so  close  ?" 

"  They  are  a  good  deal  closer  by  this  time,  "sir ;  they 
were  by  Sykes's  farm  when  I  stood  at  the  front." 

•'  And  they  are  coming  towards  the  inn  ?"  f^ 

"Yes." 

"  Here's  your  guinea,  then — ^you  have  earned  it !  Now 
help  me  to  mount." 

The  ostler  obeyed. 

"  Is  there  any  back  way  out  of  the  yard  ?"  was  the 
thief-taker's  next  question. 

"  No,  sir.  There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  under  the 
arch  yonder." 

The  estler  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  archway  that 
led  from  the  yard  to  the  front  of  the  Ina. 

Wild  uttered  an  oath. 

Looking  round  him,  however,  he  saw  that  the  yard  was 
only  divided  from  a  meadow  by  a  wooden  fence. 

It  was  a  good  height,  but  Wild  resolved  to  run  the  risk 
of  leaping  it. 

It  was  better  to  do  that  than  to  attempt  to  pass  under 
the  archway,  because  if  he  did  he  would  be  seen  by  the 
officers  the  instant  he  emerged. 

If  he  could  only  succeed  in  cletiriag  this  fence,  he  stood 
a  chance  of  getting  away  unperceived — or,  at  any  rate,  he 
would  have  a,  good  start  of  his  pursuers. 

The  ostler  shook  his  head  when  he  saw  Wild  back  his 
horse  and  then  prepare  to  leap  over  the  fence. 

Evidently  he  believed  that  the  thing  was  impossible. 

But  the  horse  was  a  good  one,  and  full  of  spirit. 

Wild  struck  him  fiercely  with  his  spiirs,  and  with  a 
snort  of  pain  the  noble  creature  flew  forward,  and,  giving 
one  tremendous  bound,  jumped  clean  over  the  fence. 

Wild  preserved  his  seat  with  great  skill,  although  the 
horse  descended  with  quite  a  shaj-p  shock. 

Just  as  the  horse  leaped,  there  was  a  loud  shout  which 
came  from  many  throats,  and  then  a  party  of  police 
officers,  some  twenty  in  number,  dashed  under  the  arch. 

They  were  just  in  time  to  see  Wild  disappear. 

With  cries  of  vexation,  they  turned  their  horses'  heads 
round  again,  and  started  off  in  pursuit. 

But  by  the  time  they  gained  the  meadow,  Wild  was  a 
long  way  off,  and  they  could  only  just  distinguish  a  dark, 
shadowy  mass  flitting  rapidly  over  the  open  country. 

CHAPTER   OOOOLXX. 

JONATHAN    WILD    OUTEUNS    THE    OFFIGEKS,    AND  OBTAINS 
A  CAPITAL  DISGUISE. 

When  the  whole  of  the  events  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt to  capture  Wild  became  known,  a  universal  feeling 
of  horror  and  detestation  was  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
everyone. 

As  for  the  police  officers,  they  were  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  exasperation. 

The  losses  and  injuries  that  Wild  had  oaused  were  very 
great. 

Several  men  were  dead,,  and  many  others  sorely 
wounded. 

Never  before  had  such  a  desperate  resistance  been 
made.  But  the  authorities  determined  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  to  use  every  effort  to  briug  the  daring 
offender  to  justice. 

Wo  have  already  stated  that  Wild  was  (he  object  of 
popular  dislike,  and  these  events  which  had  just  occurred 
increased  the  feeling  tenfold. 

Large  rewards  were  offered  by  the  Government  for  bin 
apprehension,  to  which  other  sums  were  added  by  private 
individuals,  among  them  Lord  Ingestre,  who  had  neitl:er 
forgiven  nor  forgotten  Wild's  behaviour  in  connection 
with  the  diamond  necklace. 

The  gentleman  who  Wild  had  so  violently  deprived  of 
his  horse  and  hurled  into  the  roadway,  was  killed  upon 
the  spot,  in  consequence  of  his  head  having  come  into 
violent  contact  with  a  largje  stone. 

When  Wild  galloped  off  in  the  manner  already  related , 
the  officers  soon  lost  all  trace  of  him. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  a  large  body  of 
police  officers  assembled  upon  the  spot  where  Wild  had 
been  last  seen. 

They  then  separated  into  troops  and  dispers9d  themselves 


over  the  country,  searching  in  every  dii-e^.4"  on  for  the 
fugitive. 

But  though  they  made  numberless  inquiries,  they  failed 
to  elicit  any  information,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Wild  neither  saw  nor  spoke  to  anyone  during  his  rapid 
flight. 

It  was  ono  of  these  detachments  that  Wild  saw  ap- 
proaching the  inn. 

The  officer  in  command  had  no  idea  that  Wild  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  that  particular  inn,  but  it  was 
the  only  house  for  miles  round,  and  he  led  his  men  to- 
wards it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  brief  rest,  and 
also  to  elicit  what  information  he  could  from  the  landlord. 

Seeing  the  gateway  which  led  from  the  front  of  the 
inn  to  the  stables,  the  officers  trotted  onder  it  without 
hesitation. 

Just  as  they  entered,  however,  they  caught  sight  of 
Wild  leaping  over  the  fence,  and  so  they  uttered  that  loud 
cry  which  made  the  fugitive  aware  that  he  had  been  seen 
by  his  enemies. 

When  the  police  officers  saw  what  a  good  start  Wild 
had  got  they  did  not  despair  of  capturing  him. 

All  that  was  requisite  for  them  to  do  was  to  keep  him 
in  sight. 

This  promised  to  be  difficiilt,  for  Wild's  figure  became 
more  and  more  indistinct  each  moment,  although  the 
officers  urged  their  horses  forward  by  whip  and  spur. 

But  the  animals  were  tired. 

They  had  travelled  many  miles  without  rest  or  food, 
and  consequently  were  not  equal  to  a  long  and  rapid 
gallop. 

Here  Wild  had  the  advantage,  for  his  horse,  whiah  was 
one  of  great  mettle,  bad  had  several  days'  entire  rest  and 
plenty  of  good  corn,  so  that  he  flew  onward  over  the 
level  ground  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  racehorse. 

Wild  chuckled  with  satisfaction  when  he  saw  how 
rapidly  he  was  gaining  on  his  foes. 

He  urged  his  horse  onward  by  every  means  he  could 
think  of,  for  he  knew  that  his  safety  depended  upon  his 
getting  out  of  sight  of  the  officers  before  they  were  joined 
by  a  fresh  party. 

The  night  was  dark,  for  the  sky  was  entirely  covered 
by  dark  clouds,  and  the  wind  made  that  low,  moaning 
sound  which  is  so  often  heard  before  rain. 

All  this  was  in  the  thief-taker's  favour,  and  hope  took 
firm  possession  of  his  heart. 

Presently  he  paused. 

He  was  on  a  piece  of  slightly-elevated  ground,  and  he 
looked  back  in  the  direction  he  had  just  come. 

But  his  earnest  gaze  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  sigu^ 
of  the  officers. 

"  One  more  escape  !"  he  said,  as  he  urged  his  horse  on 
again.  "  I  have  fairly  distanced  them.  But  I  must  be  very 
cautious  nowl  No  doubt  they  are  ti-ying  their  utiriost  to 
effect  my  capture,  but  they  will  fail !  I  will  follow  wut 
my  original  intention.  I  will  make  my  way  to  Lond'ui. 
disguise  myself,  obtain  the  large  sum  of  money  which  I 
have  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  then  leave  England  fur 
ever '" 

Little  did  Wild  think  that  he  was  making  this  fright. 
fully  perilous  journey  to  London  for  nothing. 

Little  did  he  dream  that  his  delectable  son  had  been 
beforehand  with  him,  and  had  drawn  out  to  within  a  few 
pounds  all  the  money  which  he  had  placed  in  the  bank 
under  the  name  of  Nathan  Jidlow. 

Had  anyone  told  him  that  this  had  been  done,  he  would 
have  refused  to  credit  it,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he  that 
no  one  but  himself  knew  anything  of  the  transaction. 

And  83  Jonathan  Wild  ran  into  the  lion's  mouth. 

By  the  loneliest  road  he  could  think  of  he  made  his 
way  to  London. 

He  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  being  seen. 

It  was  close  upon  daylight  when  Jonathan  stopped  in 
a  narrow  street  leading  out  of  the  Kent  Road. 

He  had  reached  this  point  of  his^  journey  without 
seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  the  officers,  and  without, 
as  he  firmly  believed,  having  attracted  the  notice  of  any- 
one. 

No  one  was  stirring  in  that  little  by-street  at  this 
early  hour. 

The  house  before  which  he  halted  was  one  that  differea 
in  no  way  from  those  adjoining  it. 

All  the  inmates  had  apparently  retired  to  rest,  for  tttert 
was  no  light  at  any  of  the  windows. 
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It  was  a  small  shop,  but  the  shutters  were  all  closed. 

Jonathan  Wild,  however,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
pulled  a  bell,  the  handle  of  which  was  almost  concealed 
in  the  door-post. 

Ho  rang  it  twice  and  then  waited  patiently. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  a  little  wicket  in  the 
door  itself  was  opened  and  a  face  appeared  at  the  aperture. 

"  Let  me  in  !"  said  Wild,  as  soon  as  this  face  appeared — 
"let  me  in,  I  say !    You  know  better  than  to  refuse !" 

The  man  who  had  opened  the  wicket  no  sooner  heard 
the  thief-taker's  voice  than  he  uttered  a  groan. 

"Be  quick!"  said  Wild.  "I  cannot  stay  here  all  day. 
Let  me  in  at  once,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

With  another  groan  the  man  withdrew  his  face  from  the 
wicket,  and  set  to  work  removing  the  fastenings  of  the 
door. 

Then  he  opened  it,  and  wild  pushed  his  way  in,  drag^ 
ging  his  horse  in  with  him. 

"  Now  shut  the  door,  Jack  Powell !"  he  cried,  "  and  be 
quick  about  it !" 

It  was  clear  that  Jonathan  possessed  some  sort  of  power 
over  this  man,  for  he  obeyed  him,  tuough  as  it  seemed 
reluctantly. 

The  door  was  closed  and  fastened,  and  then  Wild  said: 

"You  know  me,  Jack?" 

"I  do,  Mr.  Wild,"  was  the  reply. 

The  words  were  followed  by  another  groan. 

"  You  must  serve  me !"  said  the  thief-taker.  "  I  am  in 
need  of  such  service  as  you  can  render.  If  you  aid  me, 
and  you  can  do  so  easily,  I  will  agree  to  hold  you  free 
with  respect  to  the  past ;  but  if  you  refuse,  you  know  that 
I  can,  by  uttering  half  a  dozen  words,  have  you  arrested, 
condemned,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  !" 

The  man  trembled,  and  his  teeth  chattered  as  he 
said  : 

"  Don't  talk  about  that,  Mr.  Wild — please  don't !" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  do  so,  only  I  thought  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  remind  you  of  it.  I  am  in  a  little  diflBculty 
now  —to  you  it  may  seem  a  serious  one,  but  I  shall  get 
through  it  all  right.  You  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  my  power  is  at  an  end ;  I  am  still  free  to  make 
an  accusation.  You  know  it  can  be  done  anonymously,  and 
I  am  the  only  person  who  can  do  it.  You  are  also  aware 
that  if  the  accusation  is  made,  the  proofs  will  be  found, 
and  a  host  of  witnesses  will  come "  forward  immediately." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  Mr.  Wild !"  said  the  man,  in 
more  abject  tones  than  before.  "  You  need  not  remind  me 
of  anything ;  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  forget  all  about 
it,  even  for  half  an  hour ;  but  I  cannot — the  recollection  is 
alwaj-s  before  me,  even  when  I  am  asleep." 

"  That  is  no  fault  of  mine !"  growled  Wild,  "  and  I  can- 
not help  it.  The  only  service  I  could  render  you  would  be 
to  put  you  out  of  your  misery,  and  I  suppose  you  don't 
want  me  to  do  that  ?" 

"No,  no!" 

"  Wretched  as  you  are,  or  as  you  would  make  believe 
you  are,  you  would  prefer  to  live  a  little  longer  ?" 

"Ye-yes,  Mr.  Wild!" 

"  Do  as  I  require,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me." 

"  I  will,  Mr.  Wild.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  assist  you  in 
any  way  I  can." 

"  Bah ! — stuff !    You  know  better !" 

Jack  Powell  made  a  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  If  I  didn't  possess  the  knowledge  I  do  of  that  very 
ugly  transaction  of  yours,"  continued  the  thief-taker,  "  I 
know  the  sort  of  service  you  would  render  me — you 
would  call  in  the  oflScers,  and  try  your  best  to  get  a  share 
of  the  reward,  which  you  know  is  offered  for  my  appre- 
hension." 

Jack  Powell  looked  down  on  the  floor,  and  was  silent 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said: 

"  If  you  won't  believe  in  my  willingness  to  do  you  a 
good  turn,  Mr.  Wild,  just  say  what  it  is  that  I  am  to  do, 
and  I  will  do  it." 

"  That  is  all  right,  Jack.  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  trast 
you — you  will  find  it  worth  your  while,  and  so  long  as  you 
don't  betray  me,  my  lips  will  be  sealed  as  regards  that 
little  affair  at " 

"  You  need  net  say  anything  more  about  it,  Mr.  Wild," 
said  Jack  Powell,  in  an  imploring  voice.  "  L<**  us  change 
the  subject." 

»  With  all  my  heart !" 

"What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Wild?" 


"  I  want  a  disguise — a  good  one.  I  know  you  can 
furnish  me  with  it." 

"  I  can,  and  will,  Mr.  Wild !" 

"  Set  about  finding  me  one  at  once,  then,  for  the  sooner 
I  am  off  the  better." 

"  Come  this  way,  Mr.  Wild,  and  you  shall  have  what 
you  require.    Perhaps  you  won't  mind  holding  the  light  ?" 

Wild  took  the  candle  which  the  other  carried. 

The  shop  occupied  by  Powell  was  one  where  second- 
hand clothing  of  aU  descriptions  was  sold,  and  many 
miscellaneous  things  besides. 

In  was  hung  round  with  garments  of  every  conceivable 
description,  and  they  were  piled  up  on  shelves  or  stored 
under  the  counter. 

"  What  disgiiise  would  you  like,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  said  Powell. . 
"  I  could  fit  you  out  in  any  way  you  pleased,  from  a 
cressing-sweeper  to  an  officer  in  a  cavalry  uniform." 

Wnd  paused  reflectively  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  I  should  not  look  well  in  a  soldier's  uniform,  I  fancy. 
Could  you  disguise  me  as  a  Quaker?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wild.  I  have  some  garments  that  will  fit 
you  exactly.  They  are  a  little  the  worse  for  wear — not 
much ;  though  I  suppose  that  don't  matter  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit !    Let  me  see  them." 

Powell  rummaged  among  a  heap  of  clothes  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  Quakers  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century. 

Wild  nodded,  and  said : 

"  That  will  do !" 

"  Will  you  put  them  on  now,  Mr.  Wild  ?" , 

"  Of  course !" 

"Go  into  this  back  room,  then,  and  while  you  are 
changing  your  clothes,  I  will  look  about  for  a,hiat." 

"Very  good!" 

Powell  led  the  thief-taker  into  a  room  at  the  back  of 
the  shop,  and  having  lighted  the  lamp  that  stood  on  the 
table,  he  returned  to  the  shop. 

Wild  was  not  long  in  changing  his  apparel,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  he  walked  into  the  shop. 

The  change  in  his  appearance  was  vei'y  great,  for  he 
was  an  adept  at  disguising  himself. 

When  he  put  on  the  hat,  which  was  excessively  low  in 
the  crown  and  disproportionately  wide  in  the  brim,  tha 
transformation  was  wonderful. 

Wild  looked  like  a  respectable  middle-aged  Quaker  in 
rather  poor  circumstances.  •  .-,  , 

"  Shall  I  do,  Powell  ?"  he  said. 

"  You  are  changed  wonderfully,  Mr.  Wild !" 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  But  fetch  me  some  water  Ijtod  a 
cork." 

Powell  did  so,  and  then  Wild  washed  his  face  thoroughly. 

"You  had  better  have  a  fresh  wig,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Have  you  got  one  ?" 

"Oh  yes!" 

Wild  said  nothing,  but  immediately  pulled  his  own  wig 
off  and  threw  it  down. 

Powell  handed  the  thief-taker  a  box  containing  wigs  of 
all  kinds. 

Wild  tried  sevei-al,  and  at  length  decided  upon  one 
which  met  with  his  entire  approval. 

In  colour  it  was  brown,  and  the  hair  was  veiy  long  and 
very  straight. 

He  put  this  on,  and  then,  taking  the  cork,  burnt  it  a 
little  in  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  by  its  aid  slightly 
darkened  his  eyebrows. 

Then  he  put  on  the  hat. 

The  alteration  in  his  appearance  was  even  more  start- 
ling than  before. 

His  hideous  and  remarkable  physiognomy  he  could  not 
change,  but  by  tying  a  scarf  round  his  neck  and  by  pulling 
the  broad-brimmed  hat  over  his  eyes  he  was  able  to  con- 
ceal a  great  portion  of  it. 

He  was  now  in  readiness  to  start ;  but  first  of  all  he  frit 
it  would  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  menacing  words  to 
Jack  Powell,  although  that  individual  had  manifested  the 
utmost  willingness  to  assist  him. 

Wild.grasped  him  rather  roughly  by  the  ami 

"I  am  going  to  London,  Jack — to  London!  Mark 
that !" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  am  going  dressed  as  you  see  me  now.  I  shall  act 
my  part  well — never  fear!  And  now  I  warn  you,  if  I 
am  recognised  I  shall  know  that  it  is  you  who  lias  put 
the  officers  on  the  scent ;  and  wUothor  thoy  capture  nic  or 
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not,  I  will  forward  a  full  di^rlo^ure  of  what  took  place  on 
the  twenty-secoud  of  May,  three  years  ago,  to  the  proper 
quarter,  and  thou  you  know  what  will  follow." 

"Don't  threaten  me,  Mr.  Wild— rian't  threaten  me! 
I  know  you  can  put  my  head  in  the  halter  any  moment 
you  like,  and  so  it's  to  my  interest  not  to  betray  you." 

"  Of  course  it  is ;  and  I  am  pleased  tu  see  that  you  look 
upon  things  in  such  a  sensible  way.  But  the  reward  is 
great,  Jack,  and  I  know  you  are  not  very  well  off.  Now, 
don't  be  tempted  by  it,  however  largo  the  reward  may  be. 
You  may  get  it,  of  course,  but  it  will  cost  you  dear!" 

"  I  should  have  to  pay  for  it  with  my  life,  Mr.  Wild, 
and  so  I  should  not  think  of  it !" 

"Very  good!  That  is  all  I  d?sire ;  and  to  show 
yf"  f'  I  can  be  grateful  for  a  service  rendered— 
although  I  could  compel  you  to  do  what  I  liked  for 
nothmg— I  will  pay  you  for  what  you  have  done  to- 
night.    Take  that  I" 

Wild  gave  him  a  large  sxun  of  money. 
No.  99.— Blukskut. 


It  was  received  with  many  protestations  of  gratitude, 
to  which,  however,  he  paid  little  attention, 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said,  interrupting  him,  "  Open  tho 
door,  go  outside,  and  look  weU  up  and  down  the  street. 
If  there  is  anyone  about,  come  back  and  tell  me :  if  not, 
remain  where  you  are,  and  I  will  follow." 

Powell  nodded,  and  passed  out  into  the  street. 

Wild's  horse  had  stood  quietly  enough  in  the  shop, 
though  at  times  it  looked  around  as  if  half  frightened, 
but  it  was  tired,  and  glad  to  rest. 

Jonathan  waited  a  moment,  and  then  led  his  horse  out 

Powell  stood  near  the  door. 

"  Is  there  anyone  about  ?"  sa-id  the  tliief-taker. 

"  No  one,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Good-bye,  then,  I  am  off ;  and  beware !  If  you  av- 
tempt  to  betray  me  you  know  the  consequences  !" 

The  thief-taker  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  Powell  sali 
in  reply,  but,  touching  Lis  horse  slightly  with  the  spur, 
rode  off  at  a  ^arp  trot 
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"Fovtnne  favours  me !"  he  muttered,  "aud  all  promises 
to  go  woll.  I  never  expected  such  a  capital  disguise  as 
this.  I  know  I  can  p'ay  my  part  to  admiration.  No  ouo 
saw  mo  arrive  ;  no  ouo  has  .seen  me  di^jart  exct-pt  Powell, 
and  I  have  little  fear  that  he  will  betray  me." 


CHAPTEB   GCCCLXXL 

JOKATHAN  ^\^LD    DISCOVERS     HIS    LObS,    AND   IS  CAPTURED 
BY  1HE   POLICE   OFFICERS   IN   THE   INN   YARD. 

At  a  steady  rate,  as  befitted  the  character  he  had  assumed, 
Jonathan  Wild  made  his  way  towards  London. 

It  was  morning,  but  as  yet  few  people  were  astir. 

lie  had  plcutyof  time  before  him,  f(jr  at  least  five  hours 
■would  have  to  elapse  before  he  could  gain  admittance  to 
the  bank. 

How  he  was  going  to  occupy  those  five  hours  he 
scarcely  knew. 

He  thought  once  of  putting  up  his  horse  at  some  road- 
side inn  and  proceeding  to  London  on  foot,  but  then  he 
was  fearful  lest  he  should  be  recognised,  in  which  case 
his  horse  would  be  of  great  service  to  him. 

He  drew  in  the  rein,  and  allowed  his  horse  to  go  *»^ly 
at  a  quiet  walk;  still,  if  he  went  no  faster,  it  woulci  not 
take  him  more  than  an  hour  to  reach  the  city. 

On  his  way  the  thief-taker  had  plenty  of  occupation  for 
his  thoughts. 

He  calculated  over  and  over  again  the  chances  he  had 
of  ultimate  escape. 

He  was  satisfied  that  his  prospect  was  good. 

As  ho  drew  nearer  to  t'^e  metropolis  the  streets  became 
more  tilled  with  peopl'^,  aud  many  cast  curious  glances  at 
the  mounted  Quaker ;  but  beyond  this  no  notice  was  taken 
of  him. 

At  length,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  reached 
Fenchm-ch  Street. 

It  was  in  this  street  that  the  bank  was  situated  in 
which  he  had  deposited  the  money. 

How  to  pass  the  four  hours  which  intervoned  between 
Ihcn  and  the  time  for  opening  the  bank  he  scarcely  knew, 
but  at  last  ho  determined  to  put  up  his  horse  in  some  con- 
tiguous thoroughfare,  and  take  a  private  room  at  the  same 
inn. 

This  was  certainly  the  best  thing  he  could  have  decided 
upon  doing. 

In  the  next  street  there  was  a  public-house,  with  livery 
stables  adjoining,  and,  after  giving  one  glance  at  the 
whole  of  the  pi-emises,  Jonathan  resolved  to  stay  there. 

He  gave  his  horse  into  the  charge  of  the  ostler,  entered 
the  inn,  and  ordered  a  private  room. 

The  principals  of  the  establishment  wei'e  not  astir,  and 
Jonathan  was  waited  on  by  a  girl  who  seemed  as  though 
ehe  had  been  up  all  night. 

Ho  was  ushered  into  a  room  on  the  upper  floor,  where 
he  sat  down  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  before  hiiu. 

In  this  manner  he  managed  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly 
and  comfortably  enough,  though  it  hung  very  heavily 
upon  his  hands  for  all  that. 

The  brandy  he  drank  produced  no  other  effect  than  a 
kind  of  nervous  excitement,  and  he  strode  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  for  he  found  it  impossible  to  sit  still. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  bank  myself,"  he  murmured  for  about 
the  hundredth  time.  "  Yes,  I  will  go  myself — I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  that.  There  may  be  some  risk,  and 
yet  I  think  not  much.  At  any  rate,  I  can't  think  the  risk 
greated"  than  it  would  be  to  send  some  one  else  for  the 
money.  At  the  bank,  no  one  suspects  my  identity.  My 
disguise  has  answered  my  purpose  so  far,  and  while  they 
have  no  suspicion  as  to  who  I  am,  I  think  I  Deed  not  feel 
afraid." 

ThJp,  then,  was  the  course  adopted  by  Jonathan  Wild. 

As  soon  as  ever  ten  o'clock  came,  he  sallied  forth,  I 
leaving  word  that  he  should  return  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
giving  instructions  for  his  horse  to  be  got  ready  for  hu 
use. 

During  the  last  half-hour  of  his  stay,  he  had  occupied 
himself  in  maldng  various  little  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  his  disguise. 

It  was  now  much  better  aud  effective  than  it  had  been 
before. 

No  one  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  Jonathan 
Wild  in  such  a  garb  as  that,  in  a  character  so  very  dis- 
eimilar  to  his  own. 

With  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  and  with  his 


head  bent  forward  in  a  meditative  way,  his  eyes  con- 
stantly fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  with  a  slight  shuffle 
in  his  walk,  the  thief-taker  loft  the  inn,  aud  turned  the 
corner  into  Feuchurch  Street. 

Ho  paused  wlien  he  reached  the  baiiii,  and  took  a  piece 
of  paper  from  his  pocket,  which  he  affected  to  consult. 

To  have  seen  him,  one  would  have  thought  he  was 
some  countryraau,  in  doubt  whether  he  was  at  his  proper 
destination. 

Wild's  motive  for  doing  this  was  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  glancing  around  him,  to  ob.serve  whether  any  of 
his  foes  wei'e  lurking  about. 

But  he  saw  nothing  to  excite  his  apprehension,  and, 
with  a  feeling  of  greater  coulidonce  about  his  heart  than 
he  had  yet  had,  ho  ascended  the  steps  and  entered  the 
bank. 

Going  up  to  the  counter.  Wild  took  a  blank  check 
from  his  poclrct-book,  and  asked  the  olcrk  for  a  pen. 

One  was  given  to  him,  and  in  a  great,  sprawling,  shaky 
handwriting,  he  filled  up  the  check  for  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds. 

He  knew  he  had  more  in  the  bank  than  that,  but  ho 
did  uot  wish  to  draw  all  out,  as  that  might  have  attracted 
suspicion. 

It  might  be  useful,  too,  he  thought,  to  continue  to  have 
his  account  open  there. 

The  balance  left  was  not  very  great,  and  the  amount 
for  which  he  had  fiUed  up  the  check  was  as  much  as  was 
necessary  for  his  pui-pose. 

With  every  confidence.  Wild  handed  the  check  to  the 
clerk,  little  suspecting  what  would  be  the  result. 

Ho  watched  the  young  man  take  the  chock  to  another 
portion  of  the  bank — he  saw  him  reach  down  a  huge  book 
and  open  it  at  a  particular  place ;  then  the  clerk  started 
witii  sui-prise,  looked  at  the  check,  then  at  the  book 
again. 

Wild  was  watching  him  with  the  utmo3t  intentness — ■ 
not  the  least  movement  that  he  made  escaped  his  notice, 
aud  he  wondered  what  was  amiss. 

His  uneiisiness  increased  when  ho  saw  the  clerk  go  to 
another  of  his  companions,  show  him  the  check,  and  then 
lead  him  to  the  bouk. 

A  whispered  conference  now  ensued,  and  then  one  of 
them,  talcing  up  the  book,  followed  the  other  into  the 
private  ofBce. 

Jonathan's  alarm  grew  gi-eater. 

He  dreaded  something,  and  yet  he  knew  upt  what. 

His  fears  were  awakened,  and  yet  they  took  no  tangible 
shape.  He  was  strongly  inclined  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat;  but  he  conquered  this  inclination,  and  with  his 
very  lips  white  he  glax'ed  at  the  half-glass  door  through 
which  the  two  clerks  had  passed,  and  his  suspense  was 
awful. 

It  did  not  continue  long,  however. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  opened  aud  one  of  the  clerks 
appeared. 

He  came  to  Wild  and  said  : 

"Bo  good  enough  to  follow  me  into  the  private  room 
— the  manager  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

Jonathan  felt  his  heart  turn  cold  within  him,  and  his 
Iniees  smote  against  each  other,  yet  he  could  not  refuse  to 
do  as  he  had  beeu  requested. 

Filled  with  dread,  fearing  that  something  terrible  was 
about  to  happen,  he  followed  the  young  man  into  the 
private  room. 

The  manager  held  the  check  in  his  hand,  aud,  turning 
to  the  thief-taker,  said : 

"  Did  you  present  this  check?" 

"Yea,'l  did,"  said  Wild,  capitally  imitating  a  Quaker's 
voice  and  manner. 

"  And  are  you  Mr.  Nathan  Jidlow  ?" 

"  Yea,  such  is  the  name  by  which  I  am  known." 

"  Well ;  it  is  veiy  strange  that  you  should  present  tliis 
check.  No  such  sum  as  twcuty-four  thousand  pouuds 
remains  to  your  credit  in  this  bank,  and  you  must  have 
known  it.  What  was  your  object  in  presenting  this 
check  ?" 

Wild  glared  at  the  manager  wiuh  parted  lips. 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet  he  could  not  have 
been  more  astonished. 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  frightful  to  behold,  and 
the  manager  evidently  thought  so,  for  he  pushed  his  chair 
closer  to  the  wall. 

"  What  ?"  screamed  Wild,  presently  recovering  his  voI«», 
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and  altogetlier  forgetting  the  character  he  had  assumed, 
"  "What ! — no  such  sum  ?  Say  that  again — I  don't  under- 
stand you !" 

Foam  gathered  on  the  thief-talrer's  lips,  and  his  ex- 
citement was  so  terrible  that  those  who  witness-id  it 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fit. 

The  manager  was  so  temfied  that  ho  could  not  com- 
mand his  voice. 

"Speak!"  yelled  "Wild,  in  a  voice  that  echoed  through 
the  whole  building,  and  clutching  the  edge  of  the  table 
nervously.    "  Speak! — say  that  again  !" 

'I  said,"  stammered  the  manager,  " that  there  was  no 
such  sum  as  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  to  your  :;redit 
in  this  bank,  and  added  that  you  must  havo  been  aware 
of  it." 

Wild  gasped  for  breath,  and  then  sank  into  a  chair. 

All  his  strength  seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  he 
trembled  like  a  leaf. 

At  a  sign  from  the  manager,  one  of  the  clerks  left  the 
room,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  an  oblong  slip  of  paper. 

It  was  the  chock  which  Wild  junior  had  presented. 

"  Give  Mr.  Jidlow  that,"  said  the  manager,  addressing 
the  clerk. 

The  check  was  placed  in  Wild's  hands,  but  for  some 
time  he  was  too  stuprfied  and  overcome  to  look  at  it. 

When  he  did,  the  whole  truth  burst  upon  him  at  once. 

A  volley  of  the  most  awful  imprecations  that  were  ever 
uttered  by  a.  human  being  came  from  his  lips,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  yell  of  such  a  frightful  character  that  the 
Inanager  tried  hard  to  force  his  chair  through  the  wall. 

"And — and,"  gasped  Wild,  "this  check  was  pre- 
sented ?" 

"  Certainly !" 

"When?" 

"  You  will  see  the  date  upon  the  check." 

"  And  you  cashed  it  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

Wild  broke  out  into  another  storm  of  curses. 

"  That  check  is  a  forgery,  then  ?"  said  the  managei. 

"  It  is  a  base,  villanous  forgery !" 

"  I  am  son-y  for  that,  Mr.  Jidlow,  but  the  fault  is  in  a 
great  measure  your  own." 

"  How  so  ? — how  so  ?" 

"  When  you  deposited  this  money,  you  made  a  stipula- 
tion that  whenever  a  check  was  presented,  even  for  the 
whole  amount,  it  was  to  bo  cashed  at  once  without  hesita- 
tion. These  were  your  terms,  and  we  of  course  agreed  to 
them." 

Wild  groaned. 

"  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  this  would  not  have 
happened.  Upon  receiving  a  check  for  so  large  an 
amount,  representing  as  it  did,  within  a  few  pounds,  the 
amount  of  your  deposit,  we  should  not  have  parted  with 
the  money  until  we  had  communicated  with  you  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  correct." 

Wild  groaned  again. 

"I  know — I  know, — that  is  quite  right ;  it  is  my  fault." 

"What  do  you  wish  done,  Mr.  Jidlow?  I  shall  bo 
nappy  to  assist  you  in  any  way  that  you  may  desire  !" 

"  You  can  do  nothing,"  said  the  thief-taker,  "  except  let 
me  go.    It  is  no  good  for  me  to  stay.    Let  mo  go !" 

Trembling  and  shaking,  and  looking  at  least  ten  ycai-s 
older  than  when  he  ente-red  the  baulc,  Jonathan  Wild  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  passed  out  of  the  office  into  the  street  like 
a  man  in  a  dream. 

Mechanically  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  public- 
house  at  which  ho  had  left  his  horse. 

"  Lost — lost !"  he  murmured.  "  May  my  bitterest  curse 
fall  upon  the  head  of  the  villain  who  has  robbed  me  of  all, 
and  in  such  a  manner !  After  all  I  had  done  for  him,  too, 
and  his  promises  to  be  faithful !  Idiot  that  I  was !  I 
believed  him,  and  placed  great  confidence  in  hiin ! 
And  now  this  is  the  result!  I  might  have  known  it 
— I  might  have  known  it !  He  has  been  a  curse  to  me 
from  the  hour  he  was  born!  Those  papers  which  so 
mysteriously  disappeared,  I  felt  sui-e  he  had  purloined, 
but  yet  I  could  not  fix  the  deed  upon  him.  How  he  could 
have  learned  that  I  had  money  deposited  in  that  bank  and 
imder  that  name,  and  how  ho  could  have  arrived  so  nearly 
to  the  exact  amount,  is  more  than  I  can  comprehend — it 
puzzles  me  completely !" 

Never  in  all  his  life  had  Jonathan  Wild  been  so  down- 
east  as  be  'was  at  this  moment. 


This  was  the  second  instalment  of  his  punishment — 
there  were  many  more  yet  to  come. 

What  he  should  do  now.  Wild  knew  not. 

All  the  plans  which  he  had  laid  were  overturned — all 
his  hopes  of  escape  and  the  prospect  of  h:if)piness  in 
another  land  were  destroyed. 

By  degrees  his  disappointment  and  grief  abated,  and 
another  feeling  took  theii"  place. 

That  was  revenge. 

"  I  will  have  vengeance  upon  him !"  be  muttered 
savagely.  "  I  will  havo  a  full,  deep,  and  deadly  venge- 
ance !  He  has  forgotten  that  he  is  my  son,  and  I  will 
forget  it !  I  will  hunt  him  to  the  death !  He  shall  not 
live  to  enjoy  the  money  which  he  has  so  basely  robbed 
me  of !    He  shall  die !" 

Wild  paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued : 

"  I  will  follow  out  my  original  intention  of  leaving 
England  with  all  speed,  for  doubtless  he  has  already  left 
the  country.  Then  I  will  devote  myself  entirely  to  re- 
venge, and  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  satisfied  it." 

The  prospect  of  having  revenge  upon  his  son  seemed  to 
console  Wild  greatly. 

Just  as  he  had  reached  this  point  in  his  I'eflections,  ho 
reached  the  inn. 

Ho  had  almost  forgotten  that  he  had  assumed  the 
character  of  a  Quaker,  but  luckily  he  remembered  it. 

He  turned  into  the  stable-yard,  and,  going  up  to  the 
ostler,  said : 

"Friend,  is  my  nag  ready  ?" 

"  Here  you  aro,  sir !  Jim,  bring  out  the  gentleman's 
horse !" 

Wild  turned  towards  the  stable. 

The  door  was  opened,  but  instead  of  his  horse  being  led 
forth,  a  body  of  police  officers  appeared,  and  they  at  ouce 
rushed  towai-ds  him. 

"Betrayed!"  said  Wild,  and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he 
turned  round  to  fly. 

But  a  cry  of  despair  came  quickly  to  his  lips. 

Another  body  of  police  offiv^-ers  formed  a  ban-ier  across 
t'he  entrance  to  the  stable-yard. 

He  was  trapped,  and  the.re  was  no  hope  of  escape. 

The  police  officers,  who  numbered  twenty  at  the  very 
least,  quickly  closed  round  him. 

Wild  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  it  was  a  vain 
one. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  or  anyone  else  to  contend 
successfully  against  such  a  superior  force. 

In  the  twinlding  of  an  eye  ho  was  disarmed,  and  held 
tightly  by  many  hands. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  at  last  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXII. 

EDGWORTH  BESS  MAKES    A    FRANTIC  ATrEJU?T  TO   ESCATE 
FROM  THE  BANDITTI. 

Let  us  now  return  to  poor  Edgworth  Boss,  whoso  perilous 
situation  demands  the  whole  of  our  attention 

She  was  in  the  power  of  the  banditti. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  chief  and  his  followers  became 
aware  that  some  injury  must  have  been  inflicted  upon  Ned 
Can  tie,  for  the  discharge  of  the  pistols  from  within  entirely 

They  set  up  a  kind  of  a  choer  when  they  found  this  to 
be  tho  case. 

"  It  is  all  right  now,  my  lads  !  said  the  bandit  chief. 
"We  shall  have  no  fuither  trouble.  You  must  be  quiek, 
thou"-h,  and  fetch  the  bodies  out  of  tho  hut,  or  they  will 
be  consumed — not  that  that  matters,  only  they  havo  the 
money  about  them." 

Tliechief  set  the  example  of  rushing  forward  and  re- 
moving from  before  the  half-burnt  door  the  faggots  that 
they  had  piled  up  against  it. 

When  that  was  done,  the  lower  portion  of  the  door  was 

One  blow  demolished  it,  and  at  length  the  way  into  the 
hut  was  clear  before  them. 

It  looked  a  perilous  feat  to  venture  into  that  blazing 
cottao-e,  for  the  flames  had  taken  firm  hold  of  every  part, 
and  the  roof  seemed  each  instant  as  though  it  would  fall 

The  belirf  that  Ned  Cantle  had  about  him  a  large  sum 
of  money  lent  the  banditti  courage,  and  so,  without  pausing 
to  reflect,  they  i-ushed  ia. 
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The  smoke  confused  them  very  much,  but  almost  im- 
mediately upou  their  eutrance  they  discovered  the  two 
bodies  near  the  door. 

Ned  Cantle  ■was  lying  down  at  full  length,  and  Edg- 
■worth  Bess  was  leaning  over  him,  frantically  but  vainly 
endeavouring  to  restore  him  to  consciousness. 

As  soon  as  the  bandit  chief  made  this  discovery,  he 
stooped  down  and  picked  Edgworth  Bess  up  in  his  arms 
with  as  much  ease  as  though  she  had  been  a  child. 

Then,  shouting  to  his  men  to  drag  the  body  of  Ned 
Cantle  out  of  the  flames,  the  bandit  chief  rushed  into  the 
open  air. 

As  we  have  previously  said,  Edgworth  Bess  almost,  but 
not  quite,  lost  her  consciousness. 

She  knew  she  was  being  moved,  though  by  what  means 
she  could  not  tell. 

The  flames  spread  themselves  entirely  before  the  doi^t- 
of  the  hut,  and  the  chief  had  to  force  his  way  through  what 
might  be  termed  a  wall  of  fire. 

The  intense  scorching  heat  lasted  but  an  instant,  but  it 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  Edgworth  Bess  to  her  senses. 

It  was  then  that,  feeling  lierself  in  the  arms  of  some 
one,  and  being  carried  rapidly  away,  she  by  an  effort 
turned  her  head,  and,  looking  up,  saw  that  it  was  the 
bandit  chief  who  was  conveying  her  in  his  arms. 

Upon  making  this  discovery,  a  loud  shriek  thrilled 
from  her  lips,  and  she  fell  into  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility. 

The  bandit  chief  placed  her  down  upon  the  ground  and 
returned  to  his  men,  who,  according  to  his  directions, 
had  dragged  the  body  of  Ned  Cantle  out  of  the  hut. 

Already  they  were  stooping  over  him  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  searching  his  pockets. 

They  were  rewarded  by  finding  a  large  sum  in  thalers, 
as  well  as  pearls  and  other  jew^jijfworth  at  least  three 
times  as  much. 

It  was  many  a  day  since  this  banditti  had  had  so  good  a 
booty,  and  their  elation  of  spirits  was  consequently  very 
great. 

They  forgot  all  about  those  of  their  unfortunate  com- 
panions who  had  met  with  their  deaths  in  this  affair ;  or  if 
they  did  remember  them,  they  at  the  same  time  made  the 
reflection  that  now  they  were  gone  there  were  fewer  to 
divide  the  booty  amongst,  so  that  the  share  of  each  would 
be  greater. 

The  chief  was  careful  to  take  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  valuables,  money  included,  having  done  M'hich,  he 
became  anxious  to  retire. 

The  flames  from  the  cottage  would  light  up  the  country 
for  miles  round,  and  though  no  one  dwelt  near,  yet  the 
fire  might  be  seen  by  some  one  who  would  hasten  to  the 
spot. 

They  wished  to  leave  behind  them  no  more  traces  of 
their  presence  than  they  could  possibly  help. 

"Quick — quick!"  said  the  chief.  "We  will  retire — 
we  have  no  more  to  do.  Pick  up  the  body  of  that  fool, 
who  has  caused  so  much  loss  and  trouble,  and  fling  him 
back  into  the  fire  !" 

This  command  was  at  once  obeyed,  and  Ned  Cantle, 
bleeding,  warm,  and  scarcely  dead,  was  picked  up  by 
three  of  the  bandits,  and  hurled  into  the  flames. 

At  that  moment  the  roof  fell,  bringing  several  of  the 
walls  along  with  it. 

The  fall  of  this  mass  of  rubbish  had  the  effect  of  almost 
extinguishing  the  fire. 

The  flames  no  longer  sprang  upwards  as  thoy  had  done, 
but  only  flickered. 

"Pickup  your  dead  and  wounded  comrades,"  said  the 
chief,  "  and  carry  them  into  the  forest.  We  do  not  want 
to  leave  any  clue  that  will  cause  us  to  be  suspected  of  this 
deed." 

This  was  done,  and  the  chief  then  advanced  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  placed  Edgworth  Bessi 

The  poor  girl  was  fast  recovering  her  senses ;  and  she 
looked  about  her,  tei-rified  and  bewildered. 

Roughly  the  bandit  chief  raised  her  to  her  feot,  and 
gr.asping  her  by  the  arm,  he  said : 

"  Come,  you  must  go  with  us  !" 

She  shuddered,  but  made  no  reply. 

Mechanically  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  forward. 

In  a  desultory  throng  the  bandits  and  their  chief 
plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  upon  the  borders 
i>f  which  the  cottage  had  stood. 

There  ooemed  to  be  no  path  among  the  trees,  and  yet 


they  advanced  with  pei'fect  confidence.     Doubtless  they 
were  familiar  with  every  tree  and  bush. 

Edgworth  Bess  suffered  herself  to  bo  led  for  a  consider- 
able distance  before  she  fully  realised  the  nature  of  her 
position. 

Then  she  thought  about  Bluesldn  and  Jack  Sheppard, 
whose  appearance  she  hourly  expected. 

What  would  thoy  think  when,  upon  arriving  at  the 
cottage,  they  found  it  a  mass  of  burning  ruins,  and  were 
unable  to  form  an  idea  as  to  where  she  had  gone  ? 

Pei-haps,  she  thought,  they  had  already  arrived,  and 
if  BO,  was  it  right  of  her  to  suffer  herself  to  be  led  unre- 
sistingly wherever  the  banditti  pleased  ? 

As  she  mentally  asked  herself  this  question,  she  made 
a  sudden  effort  to  free  herself  from  the  grasp  which  the 
bandit  chief  kept  upon  her  arm. 

He  was  unprepared  for  such  a  movement,  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  hitherto  permitted  him  to  lead 
her  along  had  thrown  him  off  his  guard. 

To  her  joy,  then,  Edgworth  Bess  found  herself  free. 

Turning  round,  she  bounded  off  with  the  speed  of  a 
hunted  hare,  and  disappeared  among  the  bushes  before 
the  bandit  chief  could  recover  from  his  astonishment. 

"  After  her !"  he  cried.  "  Throw  down  your  comrades, 
and  follow  her !  If  she  escapes  it  will  be  all  over  with  us 
— she  will  let  out  aU  that  we  have  done." 

So  saying,  the  bandit  chief  commenced  a  rapid  pursuit 
after  the  escaped  prisoner. 

He  was  assisted  by  his  men,  who  spread  themselves  out 
into  an  irregular  line,  and  kept  steadily  in  the  direction 
which  Edgworth  Bess  had  taken. 

They  made  good  speed,  for  they  were  accustomed  to 
travel  in  the  forest,  and  in  a  little  while  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  heai-ing  the  rustling  of  the  bushes  and  the 
crackling  of  the  twigs  before  them,  as  they  were  displaced 
or  trodden  upon  by  the  poor  girl  in  her  hasty  flight. 

This  caused  them  to  quicken  their  steps,  and  then  emerg- 
ing into  a  broad,  open  glade,  they  saw  the  fugitive  before 
them  at  no  great  distance. 

It  was  evident  that  her  strength  was  failing  her,  for  she 
did  not  run  so  swiftly  as  at  first. 

Still  she  flew  onward  in  rapid,  frenzied  bounds. 

The  chase,  however,  was  one  that  could  not  continue. 

She  could  hear  her  pursuers  close  behind  her — she  did 
not  attempt  to  turn  her  head  and  look  back,  but  she 
uttered  shriek  after  shriek,  in  the  hope  that  these  sounds 
of  distress  might  reach  some  friendly  ear,  and  bring  some 
one  to  her  assistance. 

But,  alas  !  they  had  no  such  result. 

She  could  feel  her  strength  rapidly  leaving  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  was  aware  that  her  pursuers  were 
coming  closer  and  closer  behind  her. 

At  last,  with  a  moan  of  anguish,  she  sank  upou  tlio 
ground,  and  once  more  she  became  a  prisoner  of  the  ban- 
ditti. 

They  seemed  disposed  to  show  her  ev«n  less  kindness 
and  consideration  than  before. 

They  forced  her  to  rise — though  her  strength  would 
scarcely  allow  her  to  do  so — and  then  she  was  seized  by 
both  arms  by  the  bandit  chief  and  one  of  his  companions, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and  frantic  screams  for 
help,  was  di-agged  forcibly  along. 

After  a  time  she  became  passive. 

She  found  that  her  struggles  availed  her  not,  and  that 
her  screams  brought  her  no  assistance. 

Completely  exhausted,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  dragged 
along  without  a  murmur. 

She  was  overcome  by  the  harrowing  rofloction  that  in 
all  probability  at  that  very  moment  Blueslrin  and  Jack 
Sheppard  had  reached  the  cottage,  and  were  full  of  de- 
spair at  her  disappearance. 

The  journey  through  the  forest  was  a  long  one,  and  at 
length,  being  unable  to  proceed  further,  she  sank  upon 
the  ground. 

The  bandit  chief  stooped  down  and  picked  her  up, 
caiTying  her  in  his  arms  as  before. 

Ere  she  had  gone  many  yards  further,  the  poor  girl 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility,  from  which  she 
did  not  recover  for  several  hours. 

The  banditti  continued  their  course  some  distance 
further  through  the  forest,  until  at  length  they  paused 
before  a  huge,  majestic-looking  ruin,  the  outlines  and  ex- 
tent of  which  could  not  be  perfectly  seen  in  the  darkness. 

This  ruin,  doubtless  at  some  former  time  the  residence 
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of  a  feudal  Gennan  bavon,  was  evidently  the  destination 
of  the  banditti. 

Crossing  the  dilapidated  court-yard,  they  passed  under 
the  low  arched  doorway  leading  into  the  donjon  or  keep. 

At  this  point  the  chief  separated  from  his  followers. 

StiU  can-ying  Edgworth  Bess  in  his  arms,  he  pushed 
open  an  inner  door  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

Up  these  he  sped  quickly,  nor  did  he  pause  until  he  had 
reached  the  top. 

Here  he  kicked  open  another  door,  which  led  into  a 
email  apartment  situated  just  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
keep. 

This  chambef  was  furnished  with  just  a  few  necessary 
articles  of  furniture,  and  that  was  all. 

Depositing  his  fair  prisoner  upon  a  wretched  pallet  in 
one  corner,  the  bandit  chief  quitted  the  apartment,  leav- 
ing her  to  recover  when  and  how  she  pleased. 

On  passing  out  he  was  careful  to  secure  the  door,  and 
having  done  this  he  descended  the  stairs. 

He  made  his  way  to  a  large  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  which  his  gang  of  desperadoes  had  assembled. 

In  former  times,  judging  from  its  size  and  general 
appearance,  this  must  have  been  the  banqueting-hall  of 
the  castle. 

Few  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  now  remained,  and 
the  floor  was  littered  with  miscellaneous  articles  of  every 
description. 

The  bandit  chief  was  greeted  by  his  men  with  a  round 
of  applause  when  he  entered. 

He  smiled  grimly,  for  he  understood  the  rascals  were 
anticipating  the  division  of  the  large  plunder  they  had  so 
unexpectedly  gained. 

The  chief  set  about  this  duty  without  delay,  and  when 
it  was  over,  wines  and  spirits  were  produced  from  an 
inner  chamber,  and  a  regular  carouse  commenced. 

The  banditti  who  inhabited  this  old  ruin  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  for 
years  past. 

They  were  strong  in  numbei-s,  and  alwiys  took  siach 
good  precautions  that  up  to  the  present  moment  they  had 
set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  discover  their  searet  haunts. 

Their  depredations,  however,  were  perpetual. 

Travellei-s  through  that  thinly-populated  region  were 
stopped  and  plundered  of  every  article  of  value  they 
possessed,  and  if  they  resisted  their  lives  paid  the  forfeit. 

Cottages  were  burned  to  the  ground  and  the  inhabitants 
brutally  murdered  if  the  banditti  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  valuables  were  contained  within. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  enormity,  however  gi'eat,  of  which 
they  had  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  guilty,  and 
though  many  efforts  had  been  made  to  capture  them,  all 
had  failed. 

Such,  then,  was  the  character  of  the  villains  into  whose 
hands  poor  Edgworth  Bess  had  fallen. 

The  object  of  the  bandit  chief  in  malring  her  his 
pi'isoner  seemed  clear  enough. 

He  saw  that  she  was  a  native  of  a  foreign  land,  and 
believed  that  if  he  took  her  prisoner,  in  all  probability  he 
should  be  able  to  exact  a  ransom  from  her  friends. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIII. 

EDGWOBTII  BESS  BECOMES  ACQUAINTED  WITH  CRAZY  CARL. 

How  long  she  remained  in  that  deathlike  state  of  in- 
sensibility Edgworth  Bess  knew  not. 

When  she  recove^d  herself,  the  first  sounds  that  struck 
upon  her  ears  were  those  which  came  from  the  banquet- 
hall  below,  where  the  banditti  were  still  carousing. 

She  listened  to  the  sounds  in  the  utmost  ten-or,  and  for 
a  long  time  could  not  imagine  where  she  was. 

The  little  chamber  in  which  she  had  been  confined  was 
profoundly  dark,  so  that  she  was  unable  to  form  the  least 
idea  as  to  the  kind  of  place  she  was  in. 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  recollection  of  all  that 
had  happened  came  back  to  her. 

She  remembered  Ned  Cantle's  deatli,  and  how  she  her- 
self had  been  carried  off  by  the  banditti. 

The  last  point  to  which  her  memory  took  icr  was 
where  she  had  sank  on  the  ground. 

She  fancied  she  had  been  carried  along  for  some  dis- 
tance,,but  after  that,  all  was  blank  until  she  had  awoke 
with  those  horrible  sounds  ringing  in  her  ears. 

Having  understood  aU  so  far,  it  rcquuxv  no  great 
mental  effort  to  enable  her  to  imagine  the  rest,  and  to 


come  to  a  tolerably  correct  conclusion  regarding  hor 
position. 

Clasping  her  hands  over  her  face,  she  sobbed  and  cried 
bitterly ;  indeed,  so  violent  was  her  grief,  and  so  much  had 
it  exhausted  her,  that  unconsciously  she  sank  off  into  a 
deep  slumber. 

When  she  awoke  again  it  was  daylight,  and  so  she  was 
enabled  to  observe  the  vai'ious  features  of  her  prison. 

There  was  very  little  to  see,  however. 

The  bare  stone  walls  were  black  with  age,  and  so  was 
the  ceiling  above. 

There  was  only  one  door  leading  out  of  this  little 
chamber,  and  that  was  the  one  through  which  she  had 
been  brought. 

At  length  summoning  up  sufficient  courage  to  do  so, 
she  arose  and  went  towards  this  door,  but  her  heart  sank 
when  she  saw  how  strong  it  seemed  to  be. 

Despairingly  she  took  hold  of  it,  but,  as  she  fully  expected, 
found  herself  unable  even  to  shake  it  in  its  frame. 

Her  sobs  and  tears  broke  forth  again. 

Feeling  almost  heartbroken,  she  crossed  the  room  to 
the  window. 

This  was  a  small  opening  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

In  width  it  was  little  more  than  a  foot,  and  its  height 
less  than  three. 

From  the  exterior  it  must  have  looked  like  a  small 
loophole,  and  this  is  the  only  name  which  it  deserves. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  astonished  when  she  beheld  the 
thickness  ef  the  wall. 

It  was  a  yard  at  the  very  least. 

This  little  loophole  was  strongly  barred  both  on  the 
outside  and  within,  so  that  there  was  no  hope  of  escape  in 
that  quarter. 

Holding  by  these  bars,  and  pressing  her  faco  as  close  to 
them  as  she  could,  Edgworth  Bess  looked  out. 

She  could  only  obtain  a  view  of  a  vei-y  limited  extent. 

Nothing  met  her  earnest  gaze  but  the  tops  of  myriads 
of  trees  and  the  fair  blue  sky  above  them. 

There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  any  of 
her  fellow-creatures. 

The  silence  of  the  very  grave  was  around  her,  for  the 
banditti,  having  finished  their  carouse,  were  all  engaged 
in  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  it. 

The  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  were  a  long  way  below 
her,  and  by  this  means — and  this  alone — the  poor  girl  be- 
came aware  that  the  chamber  in  which  she  stood  was  an 
immense  distance  from  the  ground. 

In  the  prospect  from  the  window  there  was  nothing  to 
encourage  her.  Even  if  those  iron  bars  had  not  been 
there,  she  could  not  have  escaped  through  the  loophole, 
for  there  was  nothing  in  the  little  chamber  by  the  aid  of 
which  she  could  have  descended  to  the  ground. 

She  looked  once  more  at  the  door,  but  it  seemed 
stronger  than  ever. 

She  sank  down  again  upon  the  pallet  from  which  she  had 
risen,  feeUng  more  dispirited  and  downcast,  now  she  had 
made  an  examination  of  her  prison,  than  she  had  done 
before. 

She  wept  long  and  silently,  and  in  no  direction  could 
she  turn  to  see  the  least  glimmering  of  hope. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
filled  her  mind  with  apprehension. 

She  dreaded  that  something  terrible  had  happened  to 
one  or  both  of  them. 

She  had  ^eat  faith  in  their  resources,  but  still  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  that  they  would  be  able 
to  track  her  through  the  forest  to  the  place  where  she  was 
confined ;  or,  if  they  did,  how  could  they  cope  with  such  a 
superior  force  as  the  banditti  ? 

She  was,  too,  at  a  loss  to  imagine  for  what  purpose  she 
had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  the  more  she  thought  upon 
this  subject  the  more  perplexed  did  she  become. 

She  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  chance 
she  had  of  rejoining  her  friends  was  to  find  some  means 
of  escaping  from  the  prison,  and  making  all  speed  to  the 
ruined  cottage. 

This,  however,  seemed  impossible. 

How  could  she  escape  from  so  secure  a  place  of  confine- 
ment? 

She  was  a  prisoner — a  hopeless  prisoner — and  must 
resign  herself  to  the  course  of  events. 

In  this  gloomy  and  despondent  state  she  remained  for 
some  time. 

At  length  8h9  was  arou-sed  by  hearing  a  faint  sound. 


It  was  the  first  sound  whicli  had  reached  her  ears  since 
she  had  awoke,  and  she  listened  to  it  eagerly. 

At  first  she  could  not  tell  what  it  was,  hut  soon  she 
became  aware  that  it  was  caused  by  some  one  ascending 
the  ilight  of  stone  steps. 

Presently,  the  footsteps  paused  before  the  door,  and 
then  she  heard  the  fastenings  removed. 

Immediately  afterwards,  a  youth  entered,  whose  appear- 
ance, to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  veiy  singular. 

One  glance,  however,  at  the  expressionless  countenance 
and  peculiar  eyes  would  have  served  to  show  that  he  was 
deficient  in  intellect. 

He  was,  Indeed,  what  is  usually  called  half-witted. 

His  mouth  was  expanded  into  a  vacant,  meaningless 
grin,  and  he  nodded  his  head  in  a  manner  half  painful, 
half  amusing. 

He  carried  in  his  hand  a  basket  containing  bread  and 
wine. 

He  brought  this  forward  and  placed  it  down  by  the 
side  of  the  fair  prisoner,  nodding  and  smiling  incessantly 
while  he  did  so. 

Edgworth  Bess  gazed  at  her  visitor  in  mingled  surprise 
ftnd  pain. 

At  first  she  was  unable  to  comprehend  his  exti'a- 
ordinary  behaviour,  bat  in  a  moment  afterwards  it  flashed 
Rcross  her  mind  that  he  was  an  idiot. 

If  such  was  the  case — and  she  felt  quite  sure  of  it, — 
there  would  be  little  use  in  putting  any  questions  to 
him. 

The  answers  he  gave  could  not  have  been  depended 
on;  or,  more  probably  still,  he  would  not  undei'staud  what 
was  said  to  him. 

Although  aware  of  this,  Edgworth  Bess  addressed 
him,  fancying  that  perhaps  she  might  be  able  to  leai-n 
from  him  the  motives  for  the  behaviour  of  the  banditti. 

In  a  sad  but  gentle  voice  she  spoke. 

"Tell  me,"  she  cried,  "why  I  have  been  brought  to 
this  place,  and  why  I  am  kept  a  prisoner  !" 

The  idiot  boy  smiled  and  nodded  his  head  in  the  same 
way  as  before. 

Edgworth  Bess  repeated  her  inquiiy,  but  with  no 
better  result. 

Just  as  she  had  finished  spealdug,  however,  a  tall  figure 
Btrode  into  the  room. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  not  heard  this  man  ascending,  and 
she  looked  up  in  fear. 

That  feeling  changed  to  loathing  and  disgust  when  she 
saw  that  it  was  the  bandit  chief  who  had  entered. 

"  1  can  answer  your  question  best,'pretty  one!"  he  said. 
"It  is  no  good  to  ask  Crazy  Carl  anything.  He  is  an 
idiot,  and  has  been  so  from  his  birth.  He  would  not 
imderstand  what  you  said  to  him." 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  bandit  chief,  the  idiot  boy — 
or  Crazy  Carl,  as  he  had  been  called — shrank  back,  exhibit- 
ing every  symptom  of  terror  and  affright. 

He  got  close  to  the  door,  and  seemed  more  than  half 
inclined  to  beat  an  immediate  retreat. 

Edgworth  Bess  felt  her  heart  fail  her  when" she  beheld 
the  hideous  countenance  of  the  bandit  chief,  and  for  a 
moment  she  seemed  as  though  she  must  faint. 

By  a  powerful  effort,  however,  she  controlled  this  feel- 
ing, and  endeavoured  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  calm- 
ness. 

Eising  to  her  feet,  she  confronted  the  bandit  chief  with 
a  boldness  that  astonished  even  herself. 

"Speak!"  she  said.  "For  what  purpose  have  you 
brought  nie  a  prisoner  to  this  place  ?  Why  am  I  kept 
here  ?" 

The  bandit  chief  laughed  as  he  replied : 

"  Because  I  choose  to  do  so !" 

Edgworth  Bess  trembled,  for,  in  spite  of  all  that  Ned 
Cantlo  had  told  her,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
Jenathan  "Wild  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  outrage,  and 
that  she  had  been  made  prisoner  in  consequence  of  direc- 
tions he  had  given. 

In  this  supposition,  as  the  reader  knows  very  well,  she 
was  wrong. 

Jonathan  WUd  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  whole  of  his  attention  was  re- 
quired to  look  after  himself. 

"  If  it  will  be  any  consolation  for  yoa  to  know,"  con- 
tinued the  bandit  chief,  "I  will  tell  you  why  you  have 
been  brought  here  and  made  a  prisoner.  It  is  in  order 
that  we  may  exact  a  I'ansom  frora  your  friends.     Doubt- 


less, they  would  willingly  pay  a  good  round  sum  io  have 
you  restored  to  them  uninjured." 

"If  that  is  your  calculation,"  said  EJgworth  Bess,  "it 
is  a  vain  one.     I  have  no  friends." 

The  bandit  chief  laughed  incredulously. 

"I  know  better!"  he  said.  "You  must  have  friends, 
and  rich  ones,  too !  I  know  that  you  expected  two  to 
come  and  join  you.  Doubtless  they  are  as  well  off  as 
yourself." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  retui'ned  Edgworth  Bess.  "  Two 
fi-iends  of  mine,  it  is  true,  were  about  to  join  me,  but  tht-y 
are  not  rich,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  pay  any  ransom 
for  my  deliverance." 

"Ah,  well,"  returned  the  bandit  chief,  calmly,  "we 
shall  see  !  All  prisonei'S  say  at  first  that  they  have  no 
friends  who  will  pay  ransom  for  them ;  but  when  they 
have  been  shut  up  awhile,  it  is  wonderful  what  an  im- 
provement takes  place  in  theh*  memoi-y.  They  are  sure 
to  recollect  some  one  or  other  who  will  come  forward 
with  the  money  necessaiy  for  their  release." 

Edgworth  Bess  remained  silent,  and  the  bandit  chief, 
after  a  short  pause,  resumed : 

"  You  will  stay  here  until  you  tell  me  who  your  friends 
are,  and  where  they  are  to  ho  found.  If  you  are  obsti- 
nate, and  refuse  to  do  this,  you  will  have  to  remain  a 
prisoner.  I  am  in  no  fear  that  you  will  escape.  Strong 
men  have  been  confined  in  this  very  chamber  for  many 
months ;  but  not  one  of  them  ever  managed  to  make  their 
escape  from  it.  I  tell  you  all  this  for  your  own  good. 
Weigh  over  what  I  have  said.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  ynti 
again,  and  by  that  time  you  will  be  able  to  realise  your 
position." 

With  these  words,  the  bandit  chief  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left  the  room. 

Crazy  Carl,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  approaching,  rushed 
down  the  stairs  with  the  utmost  pi'ecipitation,  leaving  the 
bandit  chief  to  secure  the  door  himself. 

Edgworth  Bess  listened  to  the  creaking  of  the  bolts, 
the  sharp  snap  of  the  loclc,  and  the  retreating  footsteps 
of  the  bandit  chief  with  an  aching  heart. 

Her  situation  seemed  now  to  be  more  hopeless  and 
forlorn  than  ever. 

She  know  it  would  be  useless  to  apply  to  Blueskin  and 
Jack  Sheppard  for  money  for  her  i-ausoin. 

She  was,  indeed,  filled  with  an  ever-increasing  fear  on 
their  account. 

She  felt  sure  some  misfortune  had  befallen  them. 

As  the  day  advanced,  she  grew  more  serious  and 
alarmed. 

The  least  sound  ten-ified  her  exceedingly,  and  she 
listened  with  suspended  breath,  for  every  moment  she 
expected  that  the  thief-taker  would  make  his  appearance. 

The  day  wore  away,  however,  without  the  ocGurrenca 
of  this  expected  event. 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  at  the  grated  window,  looking 
out  over  the  forest. 

But  although  she  stood  there  for  a  long  time,  she  saw 
nothing  living,  and  at  last,  quite  wearied  both  in  mind 
and  body,  she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  pallet. 

There  she  remained  throughout  the  night. 

When  darkness  came,  the  bandits  commenced  another 
carouse. 

The  sounds  distracted  her,  and  she  was  unable  to  obtain 
the  only  consolation  it  was  possible  for  her  to  have  in  her 
prison — namely,  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  idiot  boy  again  entered  the 
apartment,  bringing  with  him  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions. 

Edgworth  Bess  smiled  sadly  upon  him  as  he  entered. 

Somehow,  deprived  of  all  intelligence  as  he  was,  she 
fancied  he  was  a  friend. 

Noddini?  and  smiling,  he  placed  the  basket  down,  and 
then  started  with  astonishment  upon  perceiving  that 
what  he  had  brought  on  the  preceding  morning  was  un- 
touched. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  about  to  speak,  but  Crazy  Carl 
rapidly  carried  his  finger  to  his  hps  as  a  sign  for  her  to  be 
silent. 

This  was  a  greater  manifestation  of  intelligence  than 
she  had  expected  to  receive. 

Crazy  Carl,  having  deposited  the  b.asket,  stole  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door. 

Then,  leaning  out,  he  placed  hia  laaud  to  his  ear,  and 
listened. 
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He  Avas  flpparently  satisfied  that  no  one  wasnear, 
and  so  he  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  previously 
stood. 

"  All  right  I"  ho  muttered,  smiling  and  nodding  at  every 
word.  "  All  right — don't  be  afraid.  Old  Grimm  not  como 
this  morning." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  man  who  c»rao  yesterday  ?" 

The  idiot  nodded. 

"  \Vhy  not  eat  ?"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  basket  of  pro- 
visions. 

"I  cannot" 

As  she  spoke,  Edgworth  Boss  fancied  that  her  visitor 
looked  longingly  upon  the  viands. 

She  wished  to  conciliate  him,  if  possible,  for  the  time 
might  come  when  he  would  be  able  to  render  her  a 
service. 

Stooping  down,  then,  she  picked  up  one  of  the  baskets 
and  held  it  towards  him,  saying,  as  she  did  so : 

"  Yon  are  welcome." 

The  idiot's  eyes  grew  brighter,  and,  taking  the  flask 
containing  the  wine,  he  nodded  and  smiled  ;  then,  placing 
it  10  his  lips,  kept  it  there  until  he  had  drained  it  to  the 
last  drop. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  much  delighted,  and  by 
various  signs  endeavoured  to  show  Edgworth  Bess  how 
very  grateful  and  pleased  he  felt. 

She  pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  bread,  but  this  he  re- 
fused to  do  unless  she  ate  also. 

More  to  humour  him  than  to  satisfy  any  natural 
cravings,  she  broke  off  a  small  piece  of  the  loaf  and  began 
to  eat,  while  the  idiot  devoured  the  remainder  with 
avidity. 

He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  half  starved,  and  he  bore  about 
him  many  traces  of  ill-usago. 

He  was  compelled  to  wait  upon  the  bandits,  hand  and 
foot,  and  he  found  them  no  very  gentle  masters. 

Without  exception  they  all  felt  a  brutal  delight  in 
torturing  and  tormenting  him.. 

Kindness  was  totally  unknown  to  him. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  the  first  who  had  ex'aioited  it,  and 
BO  great  was  the  impression  ma/le  upon  hiin,  that  he  felt 
ready  and  willing  to  become  her  slave. 

The  company  of  this  half-witted  beiiig  was  preferable 
to  the  solitude  of  that  turret  chamber,  and  doubtless 
Edgworth  Bess  •R-ould  have  tempted  him  to  remain 
much  longer,  but  soon  the  poor  fdlow  started  and 
listened. 

"|Giimm  !"  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voice — "  he  is  cona- 
ing !" 

A  heavy  footstep  could  now  be  heard  ascending  the 
stairs. 

Crazy  Carl  thrust  the  piece  of  bread  he  had  been  eating 
under  his  apparel,  and,  making  another  rapid  sign  for 
silence,  he  crept  towards  the  door. 

TrembUng  in  every  Umb,  and  looking  excessively  fright- 
ened, he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  bandit  chief. 

Up  he  came  at  the  same  deliberate  speed. 

Upon  reaching  the  door,  and  finding  it  open,  he  uttered 
an  angry  growl. 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  trembling  fonn  of  the  poor 
Idiot. 

"  Why  do  you  linger  here,  fool  ?"  he  said,  and,  as  he 
uttered  the  words,  he  struck  Crazy  Carl  a  violent  blow 
with  the  scabbard  of  his  sword. 

"  Begone !"  he  continued — "  descend  at  once !" 

Glad  to  escape  further  bi'utality,  tho  idiot  flew  down- 
stairs, leaving  the  bandit  chief  alone  with  his  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXIV. 

EDGAVORTH     T5K.SS      AND       CK.VZY     CAKL      ENDEAVOUR      TO 
El-FECT  AN   ESCAPE   FROM  THE   OLD   RUIN. 

Edgwortii  Bess  shi'ank  back  instinctively  when  the 
bandit  chief  entered. 

He  noticed  the  movement,  but  affectea  not  to  do  so. 

"  Well,  pretty  one,"  he  said,  in  a  bantering  tone,  which 
was,  of  all  others,  most  displeasing  to  the  prisoner,  "have 
you  thought  over  your  situation — have  you  weighed  M'hat 
I  told  you  yesterday  ?" 

He  paused  as  if  waiting  for  a  reply,  but  Edgworth  Bess 
continii.'d  silent. 

"Have  you  made  up  your  mind,"  he  continued,  in  a 
louder  voice,  "to  trouble  your  friends  for  »  ransom?    I 


am  in  no  great  hurry,  only  the  longer  you  stay  the  more 
money  will  be  required  to  purchase  your  freedom." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,"  replied 
Edgworth  Bess,  speaking  with  much  difficulty.  "  If  your 
sole  object  in  bringing  me  a  prisoner  to  this  place  is  to 
extract  money  from  my  friends,  release  me  at  once.  I 
tell  you  again  I  have  no  friends — at  least,  none  who  would 
be  able  to  pay  any  money  for  my  ransom." 

"  You  will  think  of  some  one  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  the 
bandit  chief,  calmly.  "  I  have  heard  so  many  others  tell  the 
same  tale,  that  I  am  tired  of  listening  to  it.  As  for  letting 
you  go,  that  is  out  of  the  question  ;  I  am  determined  to  bo 
recompensed  for  my  trouble  in  some  way  or  other !" 

"I  am  in  your  power,"  said  Edgwoi-th  Bess,  "and 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  I  shall,  however, 
do  my  best  to  get  free." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  try ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  wasto 
in  talking  to  you  this  morning.  I  must  go,  and  all  I  shall 
say  is,  that  I  don't  believe  you  when  j-ou  say  you  have 
no  friends  who  would  pay  money  to  have  you  set  at 
liberty.  It  doesn't  stand  to  reason  that  anyone  with  so 
much  money  and  so  many  valuable  articles  as  you  and 
your  companions  carry  about  with  you,  should  be  with- 
out wealthy  friends." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Edgworth  Bess;  "I  have 
but  two  friends  in  the  whole  world,  and  they  are  the  re- 
verse of  wealthy." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  The  longer  you  stay,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  the  greater  tho  amount  will  be.  It  will  ad- 
vance a  hundred  pounds  a  day — that  is  the  modest  chargo 
1  shall  make  for  your  board  and  lodging." 

With  these  words,  the  bandit  chief  again  left  the  room. 

His  bantering,  half-sneering,  half-jocular  manner  dis- 
tressed Edgworth  Bess  exceedingly. 

She  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  something  seemed 
to  tell  her  that  she  had  much  to  dread  from  such  a  man. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  her  solitude  was  not 
broken  in  upon,  and  so  of  course  no  incident  occurred 
needing  any  description. 

The  fair  prisoner  had  no  other  companion  than  her  own 
thoughts,  and  these  were  sad  enough. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  usual  time,  the  idiot  boy  paid 
another  visit  to  tho  cell. 

Ashe  entered,  Edgworth  Bess  could  not  help  noticing 
the  expression  of  his  countenance. 

IIo  seemed  to  be  overjoyed  about  something. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Edgworth  Bess,  curiously ; 
"  what  has  happened." 

"  He,  he !"  laughed  the  idiot,  "  Old  Grimm  went  out 
yesterday,  and  he's  not  come  back  yet." 

The  poor  girl  felt  her  hopes  rise  upon  hearing  this  in- 
telligence. 

"  Gone  out"  she  said,  "  and  the  men  too?" 

"Not  all." 

"How  many  remain?" 

"Four." 

Her  hopes  sank  again. 

Por  a  moment  she  fancied  that  she  had  a  chance  of 
making  her  escape,  but  now  there  was  an  end  to  that  idea. 

Ivecollecting,  however,  tho  pleasure  with  which  the  idiot 
had  partaken  of  the  bread  and  wine  on  the  preceding 
morning,  she  again  offered  him  the  basket. 

He  ate  as  greedily  as  before. 

"You  are  kind  to  Crazy  Carl,"  he  said— "  everybody 
else  gives  me  hard  blows." 

Edgworth  Bess  was  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  so 
rationally  ;  she  didn't  believe  that  he  possessed  so  much 
intelligence.  ,    j  ,     •  i 

Tho  fact  was,  occasionally  the  poor  fellow  had  lucid 
intervals.  . 

The  present  was  one  of  them,  but  they  were  invariably 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  helpless  imbecility. 

"Do  you  understand  what  a  prisoner  is?"  asked 
Edgworth  Bess. 

"  Yes,  I  know — you  are  one." 

"  I  am,"  she  returned,  hope  once  more  reviving  in  hei 
breast. 

There  was  a  possibility,  she  thought,  of  wiuuiug  tliia 
boy  by  kindness  to  serve  her. 

"  I  want  to  get  away,"  she  said, 

Carl  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"  You  can't." 

"Can  you  help  me?" 

"No— no.     If  I  did,  old  Grimm  would  kill  me  I 
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"  But  should  you  not  like  to  leave  this  place  ?" 
This  seemed  a  fresh  thought  to  the  poor  idiot,  and  he 
parsed  his  hand  restlessly  over  his  brow. 
"  Leave  here  ?"  he  repeated. 

"  Yes  ;  should  you  not  like  to  go  away — should  you  not 
like  to  go  with  me  to  some  place  where  everyone  would 
be  kind  to  you,  and  where  Grimm  could  not  come  ?" 
"Can't  be"  he  said — "can't  leave  here." 
"Why  not  .9" 
The  idiot  shuddered. 

"  We  should  have  to  go  into  the  forest,"  he  said. 
"And  what  of  that?" 

"Ghosts!"  he  said,  with  a  shudder — "evil  spu-its— de- 
mons with  long  arms,  who  would  twine  them  round  and 
round  you,  and  hold  you  till  you  died !  The  forest  is  full 
of  them !     I  could  not  go  in  the  forest !" 

Edgworth  Bess  looked  at  her  strange  companion  in 
wonder. 

She  was  at  a  loss  to  think  where  he  had  imbibed  such 
notions ;  but,  after  a  little  reflection,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  bandit  chief  and  his  foUowei-s  had  im- 
pressed these  horrible  ideas  upon  his  mind,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  leaving  the  ruins,  which  were  smTOunded  by 
the  forest. 

She  could  tell  that  his  alarm  was  real,  and  she  feared 
that  without  she  could  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
she  would  fall  into  his  idiotic  state. 

"Have  some  more  wine,"  she  said,  "and  some  more 
bread.  You  will  be  strong  then,  and  the  evil  spirits  in 
the  forest  will  not  be  able  to  harm  you." 

He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  this  idea. 

The  utmost  pains  had  been  taken  to  excite  his  terror, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  veiy  difficult  matter  to  remove 
the  impressions  then  made. 

How  to  disabuse  his  miud  of  these  ideas  Edgworth  Bess 
was  at  a  loss  to  think. 

The  desu-e  of  making  her  escape,  and  her  belief  that 
her  sole  chance  of  doing  so  rested  in  the  beiug  before  her, 
sharpened  her  inventive  powers,  and  soon  a  fresh  thought 
struck  her. 

"Carl,"  she  said,  "should  you  like  to  go  away  with 
me,  if  it  was  not  to  the  forest  ?" 

"I  should — I  should!"  he  replied,  his  eyes  gleaming 
with  something  like  intelligence.  "I  should,  but  I  dare 
not  go  to  the  forest !" 

"  Does  Grimm  go  ?" 

"Oh  yes!" 

"  And  all  his  men  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  do  the  evil  spirits  ever  hurt  them  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then,  why  should  they  hurt  you  .'" 

Carl  pressed  both  his  hands  over  his  head,  hncf' seemed 
as  though  he  was  trying  to  think,  or  as  though  he  was 
endeavouring  to  grasp  at  this  new  idea. 

"But  I  am  a  poor  idiot,"  he  said,  at  length,  "and  Grimm 
and  his  men  are  not.  The  evil  spirits  would  hurt  the 
poor  idiot!" 

"Not  if  I  wag  with  you,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  quickly, 
as  this  new  thought  struck  her — "  not  if  I  am  with  you  ! 
I  shall  be  able  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirits,  and  in  a  Utile 
while  we  should  be  out  of  the  forest." 

"Could  you  keep  them  away.'"  asked  the  idiot  boy, 
doubtfully. 

"  I  coiJd  indeed!" 

"Her  confident  tone  aud  manner  produced  a  remark- 
able effect  iipon  him,  and  he  seemed  almost  inclined  to 
believe  her. 

"  Can  you  not  take  me  downstairs,"  said  Edgworth 
Eess,  "and  out  into  the  forest,  without  our  being  seen 
by  anyone  ?  If  you  can  do  that  all  will  be  well !  "l  will 
answer  for  the  rest.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  evil  spirits, 
and  the  demons  with  the  long  arms,  and  I  can  keep  them 
from  hurting  you.     Will  you  try  ?" 

Carl  hesitated. 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  quite  bewildered. 

Doubtless  his  brain  had  never  been  so  taxed  before. 

"Do  you  know  where  those  four  men  are  ?" 

"  In  the  large  room." 

"  Then,  could  we  not  creep  downstairs  silently  and  get 
into  the  forest  without  them  seeing  or  hearing  us?  It  is 
worth  while,  Carl,  for  you  will  be  happy;  you  will  hove 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  no  one  will  illti'eat  j->s ;  you 
will  have  no  more  hard  blow  5." 


These  last  words  appeared  to  contain  some  powerful 
inducement,  for  Carl  took  Edgworth  Bess  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  to  the  door  of  the  apartment 

How  the  poor  girl's  heart  beat ! 

She  was  so  agitated  that  she  could  scarcely  move  or 
breathe. 

The  road  to  escape  she  fully  believed  lay  plain  and 
clear  before  her.  Once  out  into  the  forest,  and  then  she 
felt  she  should  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Cstrl  di-ew  her  across  the  threshold ;  and  she  was  about 
to  put  her  foot  upon  the  &rat  step,  when  a  loud  voice  was 
heard  shouting  below. 

An  immediate  change  came  over  the  idiot. 

He  trembled  and  shook,  and  became  the  helpless  being 
he  was  when  he  first  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Grimm !"  he  murmured — "  Grimm !" 

Edgworth  Bess  felt  there  was  only  one  course  she  could 
adopt,  and  that  was  to  retire  into  the  cell  again,  reluctant 
as  she  was  to  do  so. 

The  bandit  chief  called  loudly  upon  Carl,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  so  alarmed  the  idiot  that  he  could  scarcely 
close  and  fasten  the  door. 

He  did  so,  however,  and  then  descended. 

Edgworth  Bess  placed  her  ear  against  the  keyhole  aud 
listened. 

I  She  heard  loud  shrieks  of  pain,  accompanied  with  a 
sound  of  heavy  blows,  which  told  her  that  the  bandit 
chief  was  again  illtreating  his  helpless  dependent. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  these  sounds  ceased,  aud  all 
became  silent. 

Edgworth  Bess  felt  this  disappointment  bitterly,  and 
she  slaed  many  tears. 

She  made  sure  of  being  able  to  escape. 

She  fancied  that  in  a  few  moments,  at  the  most,  she 
sliould  have  been  in  the  open  air,  and  now  she  was  as 
much  a  prisoner  as  before. 

She  wept  until  she  was  quite  exhausted,  and  then  sank 
off  into  a  deep  slumber. 

She  was  awakened  by  feeling  some  one  touch  her  on 
the  arm. 

She  started  up  in  terror,  fully  expecting  to  behold  the 
countenance  of  the  bandit  chief. 

To  her  joy,  however,  she  found  that  it  was  Crazy  Carl. 

"  Hush !"  he  said — "  don't  make  a  noise !" 

He  seemed  moi-e  rational  than  ever. 

Edgworth  Bess  now  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  it 
was  night,  and  that  the  chamber  was  only  illuminated  by 
the  moon. 

"  Why  are  you  here,  Carl  ?"  she  asked,  kindly. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  me  away,"  he  said ;  "you  promised 
to  take  me  where  old  Grimm  could  not  come,  and  where 
I  should  have  no  more  hard  blows.  I  would  go  by  myself, 
only  I  am  frightened  at  the  spirits.  Take  me  with  you  ! 
Let  us  go  now  !  Are  you  sure  you  can  keep  away  the 
spirits  ?" 

Edgworth  Bess  started  to  her  feet. 

Hope  sprang  up  in  her  breast. 

"I  will  take  \o\  Carl,''  she  said,  "  and  gladly.  Are  you 
sure  we  can  reach  the  forest  unperceived  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  the  way.     I  can  take  you  easily." 

'  I  will'imdertake  to  do  that,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  with 
a  smile,  "if  you  will  do  the  rest." 

"Come  then,  now— follow  me  down  the  stairs." 

Gladly  Edgworth  Bess  complied. 

But  when  she  again  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she 
feared  she  should  be  unable  to  descend. 

Every  instant  she  expected  to  hear  the  dreaded  voice  of 
the  bandit  chief. 

A  deeper  silence,  however,  than  she  could  recollect 
having  before  experienced,  reigned  around,^  and  reassured 
by  it,  she  took  the  idiot's  hand,  aud  the  pair  stole  noise- 
lessly down  the  spiral  staircase. 

Evei-y  now  and  then  the  poor  girl  would  have  to  pause 
and  gather  strength  to  proceed. 

She  was  giddy,  and  faint  with  apprehension. 

Lower  and  lower  down  the  staiixase  they  went,  slowly 
but  yet  noiselessly. 

As  she  got  further  from  her  prison,  Edgworth  Bess  felt 
her  courage  revive. 

And  now  that  they  h.ad  got  so  far  down  the  staircase  in 
safety,  there  appeared  to  b'e  a  probability  of  accomplishing 
the  remainder  of  the  descent. 

"  Stop!"  said  the  idiot,  suddenly,  "  there  is  a  door  here, 
which  wo  must  go  through." 
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He  cautiously  withdrew  tho  boUs,  and  then  led  Edg- 
worth  Bess  into  a  chamber  into  which  the  moon  was 
shining. 

The  silvery  light  showed  that  this  chamber  was  in  a 
state  of  great  dilapidation ;  the  walls  were  crumbled  and 
broken,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
masonry. 

At  tho  furthei  extremity  was  a  large,  irregularly- 
shaped  opening  in  tne  wall,  which  had  in  all  probability 
been  a  window. 

Towards  this  the  idiot  led  the  way. 

Upon  reaching  it  he  paused,  and  Edgworth  Bess  looked 
with  curiosity  about  her. 

This  opening  in  the  wall  was  a  considerable  distance 
frona  the  ground,  and  she  wondered  what  could  have  been 
the  idiot's  motive  for  bringing  her  there. 

She  looked,  but  she  was  unable  to  perceive  any  means 
by  which  they  might  descend. 
No.  100. — Blubskin. 


Her  heart  seemed  io  turn  cold,  and  she  went  very  faint, 
for  the  thought  came  over  her  that  the  idiot  had  relapsed 
into  his  old  condition,  and  had  brought  her  there  without 
any  definite  object. 

In  all  likelihood  she  was  as  far  off  making  her  escape  as 
ever. 

As  this  distressing  thought  crossed  her  mind  she  turned 
her  head  towards  her  companion. 

The  bright  rays  of  the  moon  shone  full  upon  his 
countenance,  revealing  every  feature  with  great  distinct- 
ness. 

Edgworth  Bess  started  when  she  beheld  it. 

His  eyes  appeared  to  have  an  unnatural  glare,  and  wore 
rolling  wildly  in  their  sockets,  while  a  general^  quiver- 
ing of  his  whole  frame  and  other  unmistakable 
symptoms  showed  that  he  was  suffering  from  extreme 
fright. 


No.  100 
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CHAPTER  CCCCLXXV. 

KDGWOBTH  BESS  SUCCEEDS  IN  MAKING   HER  ESCAPE  FROM 
THE  banditti's  STRONGHOLD. 

Edoworth  Bess  felt  licr  very  heart  turn  sick  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  being  made  the  vic- 
tim of  the  idiot's  imbecility. 

No  doubt  he  had  wandered  without  any  purpose  to  tnat 
strange  apartment ;  or  if  he  possessed  any  ray  of  intelli- 
gence when  starting,  it  seemed  to  have  departed. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  expression  on  his  countenance  was  caused  by  the  most 
abject  fear. 

It  was  the  same  expression  as  she  had  seen  when  the 
bandit  chief  ascended  to  the  turret  chamber. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  was  now  at  hand  ? 
The  thought  seemed  sufficient  to  drive  her  into  mad- 
ness. _  She  felt  that  if  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  escape 
on  this  occasion,  such  precjiution  would  afterwards  be 
taken  that  she  would  not  have  the  slightest  chaace  <A 
gaining  her  freedom  again. 

Crazy  Carl  still  continued  to  tremble,  and  his  eyes  to 
roll  wildly  in  their  orbits. 

Edgworth  Bess  took  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  and  en- 
deavoured to  arrest  his  attention. 
After  a  time  she  succeeded. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  in  an  anxious  whis- 
per. "  What  is  it  that  has  so  greatly  alarmed  you  ?  Can 
you  see  or  hear  anyone  ?  What  is  it  ?— what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Grimm !"  said  the  idiot,  through  his  chattering  teeth— 
"Crimm!" 
"  Where  ?"  asked  Edgworth  Bess—"  where  ?" 
"I  can  hear  him!"  said  Crazy  Carl— "I  can  hear  him 
quite  plain !" 

Edgworth  Bess,  upon  hearing  these  words,  at  once  as- 
sumed a  listening  attitude,  but  to  her  no  sound  was 
audible  save  the  rustling  of  the  tree-tops  as  they  were 
slightly  agitated  by  the  wind. 

"  I  cannot  hear  him,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  You 
must  have  been  mistaken!  Shake  off  this  terror!  Ee- 
iiiumber,  I  am  with  you,  and  will  protect  you  1  Do  not 
fear  any  of  the  evil  spirits  in  the  forest !" 
Carl  grew  calmer,  and  he  murmured  : 
"  He  is  gone  now— he  is  gone !  I  am  sure  I  heard  him, 
and  fancied  he  had  discovered  your  flight.  But  ho  is 
gone  now  ;  let.us  fly  at  once!" 

"  Why  have  you  brought  me  to  this  place  ?"  said  Edg- 
worth Bess,  once  more  approaching  the  opening  in  the 
wall.     "  We  are  a  great  distance  from  the  ground.     Why 
did  you  not  descend  the  remainder  of  the  steps  ?" 
Carl  shook  his  head. 

"Wouldn't  do!"  he  replied.  "Men  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  steps,  and  we  could  not  pass  without  their  knowing 
it.    This  is  the  only  way." 

"But  how  can  we  descend?"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  her 
fears  being  now  considerably  allayed. 

"  I  will  show  you.  It  is  not  so  hard  aa  you  think. 
Come  this  way." 

Edgworth  Bess  was  almost  frightened  at  her  strange 
companion,  and  almost  hesitated  to  accompany  him  to  the 
opening  in  the  wall. 

She  could  not  tell  what  sudden  freak  his  disordered  in- 
tellect might  impel  him  to  attempt  upon  getting  her  there. 
He  might  throw  her  off  her  balance,  and  she  would  fall 
to  the  earth  and  be  killed. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  Edgworth  Bess  allowed 
this  thought  to  retain  the  mastery  over  her. 

She  looked  into  the  idiot's  countenance,  which  was  fully 
revealed  by  the  moonbeams  falling  upon  it,  and  she  felt 
that  she  could  trust  him. 

His  face  was  calm;  the  vacant  look  which  generally 
characterised  it  had  disappeared,  while  his  mouth  was  no 
longer  drawn  up  into  the  usual  grin. 

She  approached,  then,  to  the  very  edge  of   the   wall, 
where  Crazy  Carl  was  standing. 
He  pointed  downwai-ds,  and  said : 
"  Look,  can  you  see  that  broad  wall  a  little  way  below 
■us  ?" 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"Well,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  get  down  upon  it,  and 
from  there  on  to  the  roof,  and  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground." 
The  poor  girl  trembled.    It  looked  a  desperate  feat,  and 
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had  she  not  been  urged  forward  by  her  terrible  position, 
in  all  probability  she  would  not  have  attempted  to  make 
such  a  perilous  descent. 

-^  I  will  show  you,"  said  Carl,  "  It  is  very  easy ;  I  hare 
done  it  myself  a  hundred  times.     Look." 

He  stooped  down  as  he  spoke,  and  cautiously  lowered 
himself  over  the  abyss,  until  he  hung  down  at  the  full 
length  of  his  arms.  His  feet  then  rested  on  the  wall 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  and  which  was,  in  reality,  very 
much  wider  than  it  appeared  to  be  when  viewed  from 
above. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  descend  in  the  same  way  as  I  did. 
I  will  stand  here  and  assist  you.  Do  not  fear — all  will  bo 
well !" 

Edgworth  Bess  feared  that  she  would  be  unable  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  but  then  she  thought  of  her  prison, 
of  the  hideous  bandit  chief,  and  lastly  of  Jack  Sheppard, 
who  doubtless  was  wandering  about  in  the  forest  and 
encountering  a  thousand  dangers  while  seeking  for 
her. 

This  gave  her  strength  and  resolution. 

Quickly  and  carefully  she  imitated  the  actions  of  ths 
idiot  boy,  and  lowered  herself  down. 

He  stood  on  the  wall  and  steadied  her  as  she  de- 
scended. 

In  another  moment,  with  her  heart  beating  at  a  terrible 
rate,  she  was  standing  on  the  wall. 

It  was  at  least  two  feet  wide,  so  that  to  walk  upon  it 
was  an  easy  enough  matter. 

Crazy  Carl  was  eAridently  familiar  with  the  route, 
for  he  walked  along  the  wall  with  great  ease  and 
confidence,  at  the  same  time  assisting  Edgworth  Bess  to 
follow  him. 

At  last  the  extremity  was  reached,  and  the  idiot 
pointed  out  a  steep,  sloping  roof. 

"  We  shall  have  to  sUp  down  that,"  ho  said,  "  but  you 
will  find  the  task  much  easier  than  it  looks  to  be.  Come, 
I  will  assist  you." 

Edgworth  Bess  committed  herself  to^the  care  of  the  idiot, 
for  she  felt  more  confidence  in  him  now  than  she  had 
hitherto  done. 

She  found  he  was  quite  right;  the  task  of  slipping 
down  the  roof  was  not  half  so  dilScult  as  she  made  sure 
it  would  be. 

By  the  time  she  had  reached  the  lowest  part,  she 
discovered  that  she  was  at  least  twelve  feet  from  the 
level  ground. 

"I  will  go  first,"  said  Crazy  Carl,  "and  when  I  tell 
you  to  do  so,  you  must  drop,  and  I  will  catch  you.  You 
need  not  be  terrified,  for  you  will  not  be  hurt." 

The  idiot  lowered  himself  to  the  ground,  and  then 
caught  Edgworth  Bess,  who  was  thus  saved  from  any  in- 
jury from  the  fall. 

Now  she  was  once  more  standing  on  firm  earth,  the 
young  girl  felt  her  courage  rise  wonderfully,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  should  be  fully  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
her  task. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  just  where  she  was,  in  order 
to  look  around  her. 

The  old  ruin  in  which  the  banditti  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  was  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

It  was,  too,  of  considerable  extent ;  some  portions  of 
it  were  much  decayed,  while  others  seemed  to  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time. 

The  donjon  or  keep,  at  the  top  of  which  she  had  been 
confined,  was  the  most  prominent  object. 

She  looked  up,  and  near  the  top  could  just  perceive  a 
tiny  loop-hole  closely  barred. 

That  was  the  window  that  looked  into  her  prison. 

At  first  Crazy  Carl  looked  about  him  with  great  appre- 
hension, but  by  degrees  his  spirits  rose  when  he  found 
that  the  profound  stillness  was  unbroken. 

"  Come  !"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "Our  flight  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  but  wo  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  may  be. 
Let  us  fly  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  for  the  further 
we  can  get  from  thfe  place  the  better  chance  we  shall 
have  of  escaping,  should  a  search  be  made  for  us." 

She  advanced  towards  the  trees  as  she  spoke,  and  Crazy 
Carl  followed  her,  though  with  a  hesitating,  reluctant 
step. 

Edgworth  Bess  perceived  this,  and  encouraged  him 
to  come  forward. 

When  he  was  fairly  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees  Ms 
terrors  rapidly  increased. 
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All  those  frightful  tales  Trhich  had  been  so  artfully  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  by  the  banditti  respecting  the  in- 
mates of  the  forest  thronged  thickly  upon  his  brain. 

Edgworth  Bess  saw  how  rapidly  his  terror  waa  in- 
creasing, and  it  was  clear  that,  unless  she  could  do  some- 
thing to  inspire  him  with  courage,  it  would  increase  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  would  not  follow  her. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  would  moro 
likely  be  an  encumbrance  than  aught  else,  but  somehow 
Edgworth  Bess  fancied  she  was  more  secure  when  she 
had  some  one  with  her. 

The  thought  of  wandering  through  that  immense  forest 
by  herself  was  a  fearful  one,  but  if  she  had  company,  the 
enterprise  was  shorn  of  half  its  terrors. 

"  Why  do  you  hang  back  ?"  she  said.  "  Why  do  you 
seem  so  frightened  ?  You  must  put  trust  in  me — I  have 
told  you  that  I  will  save  you  from  all  the  evil  spirits  who 
inhabit  this  forest,  and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word. 
While  I  am  with  you  not  one  of  them  will  have  the 
power  to  do  you  the  least  harm !" 

'•Are  you  sure?" 

"  I  am  quite  Lure.  I  tell  you  again,  if  you  will  only 
keep  by  my  side  no  harm  will  befall  you.  The  evil 
spirits  will  not  dare  to  emerge  or  show  themselves  !" 

The  confident  tone  in  which  Edgworth  Bess  spoke  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  upon  the  idiot's  mind ;  but  for  all 
that,  he  hung  back. 

Suddenly  both  were  startled  by  a  loud  blast  upon  a 
horn,  which  rang  out  clear  and  loud  through  the  silent 
forest. 

Edgworth  Bess  uttered  a  faint  scream  of  terror. 

The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  ruin,  and  the 
only  cause  to  which  it  could  be  attributed  was  that  their 
escape  had  been  discovered. 

The  horn  was  blown  again. 

Edgworth  Bess  seemed  as  though  she  was  about  to  sink 
into  the  earth. 

All  her  strength  left  her,  and  hei  brain  reeled. 

So  great  was  the  horror,  however,  which  the  bandit 
chief  had  inspired  in  her  heart,  and  so  much  did  she  dread 
being  taken  back  to  her  prison,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
shake  off  this  feeling,  and,  grasping  the  idiot  by  the  arm, 
she  said : 

"  Fly — fly ! — be  quick  and  fly !  If  you  linger,  old  Grimm 
and  his  men  will  have  us,  and  they  will  torture  you,  and 
me  as  well !" 

Crazy  Carl's  terror  was  very  great — so  great,  indeed,  as 
almost  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  motion ;  but  when 
Edgworth  Bess  spoke,  he  aroused  himself  a  little. 

She  took  hold  of  him  by  the  hand,  and  plunged  at 
random  among  the  trees. 

He  followed  her  mechanically. 

Intense  fear  enabled  the  fugitives  to  make  great  speed, 
but  before  they  had  gone  far  they  heard  sounds  in  the 
rear,  which  unmistakably  proclaimed  that  the  banditti 
were  in  pursuit  and  making  close  search  after  them. 

As  she  hurried  on,  forcing  her  way  through  thickets 
and  tangled  undergrowth,  the  poor  girl  could  hear  the 
banditti  shouting  to  each  other,  and  also  the  trampling  of 
their  heavy  feet,  still  she  flew  onwards,  until  at  length  she 
onierged  into  an  open  glade  in  the  forest,in  which  nothing 
but  soft  green  turf  was  growing. 

Along  this  she  bounded  at  a  speed  that  was  truly 
wonderful,  Crazy  Carl  keeping  pace  with  her  from  the 
mere  force  of  imitation. 

Still  the  banditti  could  be  heard  in  the  rear,  and  from 
the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  it  seemed  that  they  were 
gaining  rapidly  upon  the  fugitives. 

They  were  accustomed  to  travelling  through  the  forest, 
and  no  doubt  were  weU  acquainted  with  its  inmost  re- 
cesses. 

This  would  be  a  great  advantage,  for  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  upon  the  track  of  the  fugitives. 

Like  some  poor  wounded  deer,  Edgworth  Bess  still 
continued  to  bound  onward. 

She  drew  her  breath  with  diffi<-ulty,  and  her  limbs 
seemed  to  fail  her,  still  she  struggled  on. 

Her  companion  seemed  no  less  exhausted  than  herself. 

At  length  she  felt  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  any 
further. 

What  with  fear  and  what  with  fatigue,  her  strength 
was  utterly  exhausted. 

The  banditti  did  not  appear  to  bo  so  close  behind  as 
bboy  had  been  hitherto. 


But  still  they  could  be  heard  with  great  distinctness. 

"I  can  run  no  farther,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "My 
strength  is  quite  spent.  We  must  try  and  hide  ourselves 
among  these  bushes.  I  should  think  we  shall  be  safe. 
The  banditti,  fancying  we  ai'e  in  advance,  may  pass  us  by, 
and  then  we  shall  escape." 

\ 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVI. 

EDGWOnXn  BES3  AND  CRAZY  CAUL  HAVE  SOME  PERILOUS 
ADVENTURES   IN  THE   FOREST. 

Cr^^zy  Carl  was  quite  as  glad  to  rest  as  Edgworth  Bess, 
and  he  consented  to  hide  himself  without  hesitation. 

The  undergrowth  was  very  dense,  and  Edgworth 
Bess  fancied  that  she  would  be  able  to  conceal  herself 
amongst  it  without  much  diificulty,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  trace  to  show  the  banditti  where  they 
were. 

With  beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs,  she  laid  her- 
self down  at  full  length  upon  the  ground. 

The  fern  and  brake,  and  the  rest  of  the  rank  vegetation 
completely  hid  her  from  sight. 

Crazy  Carl  was  close  by. 

She  could  not  see  him,  but  she  could  hear  him  panting 
for  breath. 

She  listened  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  sounds 
which  came  from  the  banditti. 

Every  moment  the  voices  grew  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  again  she  could  hear  the  trampling  of  their  feet  as 
they  forced  their  way  through  the  bushes. 

From  the  manner  in  which  they  shouted  to  each  other, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  advancing  in  a  line,  each 
man  being  6«parated  from  his  comrade  by  a  distance  of 
several  feet. 

The  nearer  they  came  the  more  terrified  Edgworth 
Bess  felt,  and  she  was  afraid  that,  after  all,  her  hiding- 
place  would  be  discovered,  and  she  would  bo  led  back  to 
the  ruin  a  prisoner. 

But  she  could  do  nothing  save  remain  perfectly  still 
where  she  was. 

The  least  movement  would  have  the  effect  of  betraying 
her  to  her  foes. 

It  was' too  late  to  rise  and  fly. 

On  came  the  banditti  at  a  rapid  pace,  until  at  length 
they  reached  the  place  where  the  fugitives  were  con- 
cealed. 

They  halted  only  a  few  feet  from  the  bushes  beneath 
which  they  were  hidden,  and  Edgworth  Bess  heard  the 
bandit  chief  address  his  men  in  angry,  growling  tones. 

He  commanded  them  to  search  in  every  direction,  and 
not  to  give  up  the  pursuit  until  they  had  accomplished 
their  purpose. 

He  told  them  the  danger  that  would  result  from  this 
girl  remaining  at  liberty,  inasmuch  as  she  would  com- 
municate with  the  authorities,  and  an  attack  would  be 
made  upon  their  secret  stronghold. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  which  was  quite  enough  to  make 
his  men  use  every  effort,  he  offered  on  his  own  account 
a  large  reward  for  the  recovery  of  Edgworth  Cess,  for, 
from  secret  reasons  of  his  own,  he  much  desired  to  recover 
possession  of  her. 

Lying  hidden  under  the  brushwood,  the  poor  girl  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  aU  that  was  said,  and  she  shuddered 
f&arfully,  lest  one  of  the  band  should  make  some  move- 
ment and  discover  her. 

It  was  clear  that  the  banditti  had  lost  the  track,  and 
they  now  dispersed  themselves  around,  in  the  hope  that 
they  should  be  able  to  discover  some  signs  of  those  they 
sought.        .3 

Edgwort.„.^'e33  and  Crazy  Carl  narrowly  escaped  detec- 
tion, but  fey  great  good  fortune  the  banditti,  although 
they  marched  about  in  every  direction,  passed  by  their 
hiding-place. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  had  left  the  spot,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  footsteps  of  their  foes  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
each  moment. 

Quite  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Edgworth  Bess  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  her  alarm  to  rise  to  her  feet ;  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  however,  she  did  so,  and  com- 
manded the  idiot  to  rise  also. 

Looking  literally  frightened  to  death.  Crazy  Carl  roso 
up  and  looked  about  him. 

"Old  Grimm  is  gone,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,   "that  ia  ; 
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CHAPTEE  CCCCLXXV. 

EDGWOBTH  BESS  SUCCEEDS  IN  MAKING   HER  ESCAPE  FROM 
TILE  banditti's  STRONGHOLD. 

Edgwokth  Bess  felt  her  very  heart  turn  sick  when  the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  was  being  made  the  vic- 
tim of  the  idiot's  imbecility. 

No  doubt  he  had  wandered  without  any  purpose  to  that 
strange  apartment ;  or  if  he  possessed  any  ray  of  intelli- 
gence when  Starting,  it  seemed  to  have  departed. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  expression  on  his  countenance  was  caused  by  the  most 
abject  fear. 

It  was  the  same  expression  as  sbe  had  seen  when  the 
bandit  chief  ascended  to  the  turret  chamber. 

Was  it  possible  that  he  was  now  at  baud  ? 

The  thought  seemed  sufficient  to  drive  her  into  mad- 
ness. She  felt  that  if  she  failed  in  her  attempt  to  escape 
on  this  occasion,  such  preaiution  would  afterwards  be 
taken  that  she  would  not  Lave  the  slightest  chance  C^ 
gaining  her  freedom  again. 

Crazy  Carl  still  continued  to  tremble,  and  his  eyes  to 
roll  wildly  in  their  orbits. 

Edgworth  Bess  took  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  and  en- 
deavoured to  arrest  his  attention. 

After  a  time  she  succeeded. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked,  in  an  anxious  whis- 
per. "  What  is  it  that  has  so  greatly  alarmed  you  ?  Can 
you  see  or  hear  anyone  ?  What  is  it  ?— what  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Grimm !"  said  the  idiot,  through  his  chattering  teeth— 
"Criram!" 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Edgworth  Bess—"  where  ?" 

"  I  can  hear  him !"  said  Crazy  Carl—'- 1  can  hear  him 
quite  plain!" 

Edgworth  Bess,  upon  hearing  these  words,  at  once  as- 
Bumod  a  listening  attitude,  but  to  her  no  sound  was 
audible  save  the  rustling  of  the  tree-tops  as  they  were 
slightly  agitated  by  the  wind. 

"  I  cannot  hear  him,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  You 
must  have  been  mistaken!  Shake  off  this  terror !  Re- 
member, I  am  with  you,  and  will  protect  you  I  Do  not 
fear  any  of  the  evil  spirits  in  the  forest !" 

Carl  grew  calmer,  and  he  murmured  : 

"  He  is  gone  now— he  is  gone !  I  am  sm-e  I  heard  him, 
and  fancied  he  had  discovered  your  flight.  But  ho  is 
gone  now  ;  let.us  fly  at  once!" 

"  Why  have  you  brought  me  to  this  place  ?"  said  Edg- 
worth Bess,  once  more  approaching  the  opening  in  the 
wall.  "We  are  a  great  distance  from  the  ground.  Why 
did  you  not  descend  the  remainder  of  the  steps  ?" 

Carl  shook  his  head. 

"Wouldn't  do!"  he  replied.  "Men  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stops,  and  we  could  not  pass  without  their  knowing 
it.     This  is  the  only  way." 

"But  how  can  wo  descend?"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  her 
fears  being  now  considerably  allayed. 

"I  will  show  you.  It  is  not  so  hard  as  you  think. 
Come  this  way." 

Edgworth  Bess  was  almost  frightened  at  her  strange 
companion,  and  almost  hesitated  to  accompany  him  to  the 
opening  in  the  wall. 

She  could  not  tell  what  sudden  freak  hia  disordered  in- 
tellect might  impel  him  to  attempt  upon  getting  her  there. 
He  might  throw  her  off  her  balance,  and  she  would  fall 
to  the  earth  and  be  killed. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  Edgworth  Bess  allowed 
this  thought  to  retain  the  mastery  over  her. 

She  looked  into  the  idiot's  countenance,  which  was  fully 
revealed  by  the  moonbeams  falling  upon  it,  and  she  felt 
that  she  could  trust  him. 

His  face  was  calm ;  the  vacant  look  which  generally 
characterised  it  had  disappeared,  while  his  mouth  was  no 
longer  drawn  up  into  the  usual  grin. 

She  approached,  then,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  wall, 
where  Crazy  Carl  was  standing. 

He  pointed  downwaixls,  and  said  : 

"  Look,  can  you  see  that  broad  wall  a  little  way  below 
•us  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes !" 

"Well,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  get  down  upon  it,  and 
from  there  on  to  the  roof,  and  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground." 

The  poor  girl  trembled.    It  looked  a  desperate  fieat,  and  I 


had  she  not  been  urged  forward  by  her  terrible  position, 
in  all  probability  she  would  not  have  attempted  to  make 
such  a  perilous  descent. 

•^  I  will  show  you,"  said  Carl.  "  It  is  very  easy ;  I  have 
done  it  myself  a  hundred  times.     Look." 

He  stooped  down  as  ho  spoke,  and  cautiously  lowered 
himself  over  the  abyss,  until  he  hung  down  at  the  full 
length  of  his  arms.  Uis  feet  then  rested  on  the  wall 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  and  which  was,  in  reality,  very 
much  wider  than  it  appeared  to  be  when  viewed  from 
above. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  descend  in  the  same  way  as  I  did. 
I  will  stand  here  and  assist  you.  Do  not  fear — all  will  bo 
well  !" 

Edgworth  Bess  feared  that  she  would  bo  unable  to 
accomplish  this  feat,  but  then  she  thought  of  her  prison, 
of  the  hideous  bandit  chief,  and  lastly  of  Jack  Sheppard, 
who  doubtless  was  wandering  about  in  the  forest  and 
encountering  a  thousand  dangers  while  seeking  for 
her. 

This  gave  her  strength  and  reaomtion. 

Quickly  and  carefully  she  imitated  the  actions  of  the 
idiot  boy,  and  lowered  herself  down. 

He  stood  on  the  wall  and  steadied  her  as  she  de- 
scended. 

In  another  moment,  with  her  heart  beating  at  a  terrible 
rate,  she  was  standing  on  the  wall. 

It  was  at  least  two  feet  wide,  so  that  to  walk  upon  it 
was  an  easy  enough  matter. 

Crazy  Carl  was  evidently  familiar  with  the  route, 
for  he  walked  along  the  wall  with  great  ease  and 
confidence,  at  the  same  time  assisting  Edgworth  Bess  to 
follow  him. 

At  last  the  extremity  was  reached,  and  the  idiot 
pointed  out  a  steep,  sloping  roof. 

"  We  shall  have  to  slip  down  that,"  he  said,  "  but  you 
will  find  the  task  much  easier  than  it  looks  to  be.  Como, 
I  will  assist  you." 

Edgworth  Bess  committed  herself  tojthe  care  of  the  idiot, 
for  she  felt  more  confidence  in  him  now  than  she  had 
hitherto  done. 

She  found  he  was  quite  right;  the  task  of  slipping 
down  tho  roof  Was  not  half  so  dilScult  as  she  made  sure 
it  would  be. 

By  tho  time  she  had  reached  the  lowest  part,  she 
discovered  that  she  was  at  least  twelve  feet  from  the 
level  ground. 

"I  will  go  first,"  said  Crazy  Carl,  "and  when  I  tell 
you  to  do  so,  you  must  drop,  and  I  will  catch  you.  You 
need  not  be  terrified,  for  you  will  not  bo  hurt." 

The  idiot  lowered  himself  to  the  ground,  and  then 
caught  Edgworth  Bess,  who  was  thus  saved  from  any  in- 
jury from  the  fall. 

Now  she  was  once  more  standing  on  firm  earth,  tho 
young  girl  felt  her  courage  rise  wonderfully,  and  she  be- 
lieved that  she  should  bo  fully  equal  to  the  remainder  of 
her  task. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  just  where  she  was,  in  order 
to  look  around  her. 

The  old  ruin  in  which  the  banditti  had  taken  up  their 
quarters  was  very  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

It  was,  too,  of  considerable  extent ;  some  portions  of 
it  were  much  decayed,  while  others  seemed  to  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  time. 

The  donjon  or  keep,  at  the  top  of  which  she  had  been 
confined,  was  the  most  prominent  object. 

She  looked  up,  and  near  the  top  could  just  perceive  a 
tiny  loop-hole  closely  barred. 

That  was  the  window  that  looked  into  her  prison. 

At  first  Crazy  Carl  looked  about  him  with  great  appre- 
hension, but  by  degrees  his  spirits  rose  when  he  found 
that  the  profound  stillness  was  xinbroken. 

"  Come !"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "  Our  flight  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  but  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  may  bo. 
Let  us  fly  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  for  the  further 
we  can  get  from  this  place  tho  better  chance  we  shall 
have  of  escaping,  should  a  search  be  made  for  us." 

She  advanced  towards  tho  trees  as  she  spoko,  and  Crazy 
Carl  followed  her,  though  with  a  hesitating,  reluctant 
step. 

Edgworth  Bess  perceived  this,  and  encouraged  hira 
to  come  forward. 

When  he  was  fairly  beneath  the  shadow  ol  tho  trees  hia 
terrors  rapidly  increased. 
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All  those  frightful  tales  which  had  been  so  artfully  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  by  the  banditti  respecting  the  in- 
mates of  the  forest  thronged  thickly  upon  his  brain. 

Edgworth  Bess  saw  how  rapidly  his  terror  waa  in- 
creasing, and  it  was  clear  that,  unless  she  could  do  some- 
thing to  inspire  him  with  courage,  it  would  increase  to 
such  a  degree  that  be  would  not  follow  her. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  would  more 
likely  be  an  encumbrance  than  aught  else,  but  somehow 
Edgworth  Bess  fancied  she  was  more  secure  when  she 
had  some  one  with  her. 

The  thought  of  wandering  through  that  immense  forest 
by  herself  was  a  fearful  one,  but  if  she  had  company,  the 
enterprise  was  shorn  of  half  its  terrors. 

"  Why  do  you  hang  back  ?"  she  said.  "  Why  do  you 
seem  so  frightened  ?  You  must  put  trust  in  me — I  have 
told  you  that  I  will  save  you  from  all  the  evil  spirits  who 
inhabit  this  forest,  and  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word. 
While  I  am  with  you  not  one  of  them  will  have  the 
power  to  do  you  the  least  harm !" 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"  I  am  quite  t,ure.  I  tell  you  again,  if  you  will  only 
keep  by  my  side  no  harm  will  befall  you.  The  evil 
spirits  will  not  dare  to  emerge  or  show  themselves  !" 

The  confident  tone  in  which  Edgworth  Bess  spoke  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  upon  the  idiot's  mind ;  but  for  all 
that,  he  hung  back. 

Suddenly  both  were  startled  by  a  loud  blast  upon  a 
horu,  which  rang  out  clear  and  loud  through  the  silent 
forest. 

Edgworth  Bess  uttered  a  faint  scream  of  terror. 

The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  ruin,  and  the 
only  cause  to  which  it  could  be  attributed  was  that  theu* 
escape  had  been  discovered. 

The  horn  waa  blown  again. 

Edgworth  Bess  seemed  as  though  she  was  about  to  sink 
into  the  earth. 

All  her  strength  left  her,  and  hei  brain  reeled. 

So  great  was  the  horror,  however,  which  the  bandit 
chief  had  inspired  in  her  heart,  and  so  much  did  she  dread 
being  taken  back  to  her  prison,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
shake  off  this  feeling,  and,  grasping  the  idiot  by  the  arm, 
she  said : 

"  Fly — fly ! — ^be  quick  and  fly !  If  you  linger,  old  Grimm 
and  his  men  will  have  us,  and  they  will  torture  you,  and 
me  as  well!" 

Crazy  Carl's  terror  was  very  great — so  great,  indeed,  as 
almost  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  motion  ;  but  when 
Edgworth  Bess  spoke,  he  aroused  himself  a  little. 

She  took  hold  of  him  by  the  hand,  and  plunged  at 
random  among  the  trees. 

He  followed  her  mechanically. 

Intense  fear  enabled  the  fugitives  to  make  great  speed, 
but  before  they  had  gone  far  they  heard  sounds  in  the 
rear,  which  unmistakably  proclaimed  that  the  banditti 
were  in  pursuit  and  making  close  search  after  them. 

As  she  hurried  on,  forcing  her  way  through  thickets 
and  tangled  undergrowth,  the  poor  gu"l  could  hear  the 
banditti  shouting  to  each  other,  and  also  the  trampling  of 
their  heavy  feet,  still  she  flew  onwards,  until  at  length  she 
omerged  into  an  open  glade  in  the  forest,in  which  nothing 
but  soft  green  turf  was  growing. 

Along  this  she  bounded  at  a  speed  that  was  truly 
wonderful,  Crazy  Carl  keeping  pace  with  her  from  the 
mere  force  of  imitation. 

Still  the  banditti  could  be  heard  in  the  rear,  and  fi-om 
the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  it  seemed  that  they  were 
gaining  rapidly  upon  the  fugitives. 

They  were  accustomed  to  travelling  through  the  forest, 
and  no  doubt  were  well  acquainted  with  its  inmost  re- 
cesses. 

This  would  be  a  great  advantage,  for  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  upon  the  track  of  the  fugitives. 

Like  some  poor  wounded  deer,  Edgworth  Bess  still 
continued  to  bound  onward. 

She  drew  her  breath  with  diflRrulty,  and  her  limbs 
seemed  to  fail  her,  still  she  struggled  on. 

Her  companion  seemed  no  less  exhausted  than  herself. 

At  length  she  felt  that  she  could  not  possibly  go  any 
further. 

What  with  fear  and  what  with  fatigue,  her  strength 
was  utterly  exhausted. 

The  banditti  did  not  appear  to  be  so  close  behind  as 
tttey  had  been  hithert04 


But  still  they  could  be  heard  with  great  distinctness 
"I  can  run  no  farther,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.     "My 

strength  is  quite  spent.     We  must  try  and  hide  ourselves 

among  these  bushes.     I  should  think  we  shall  be  safe. 

The  banditti,  fancying  we  are  in  advance,  may  pass  us  by, 

and  then  we  shall  escape." 

CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVI. 

EDGWORTH  BESS  AND  CRAZY  CARL  HAVE  SOME  PERILOUS 
ADVENTURES   IN  THE   FOREST. 

Crazy  Carl  waa  quite  as  glad  to  rest  as  Edgworth  Bess, 
and  ho  consented  to  hide  himself  without  hesitation. 

The  undergrowth  was  very  dense,  and  Edgworth 
Bess  fancied  that  she  would  be  able  to  conceal  herself 
amongst  it  without  much  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  trace  to  show  the  banditti  where  they 
were. 

With  beating  heart  and  trembling  limbs,  she  laid  her- 
self down  at  full  length  upon  the  ground. 

The  fern  and  brake,  and  the  rest  of  the  rank  vegetation 
completely  hid  her  from  sight. 

Crazy  Carl  was  close  by. 

She  could  not  see  him,  but  she  could  bear  him  panting 
for  breath. 

She  listened  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  sounds 
which  came  from  the  banditti. 

Every  moment  the  voices  grew  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  again  she  could  hear  the  trampling  of  their  feet  as 
they  forced  their  way  through  the  bushes. 

From  the  manner  in  which  they  shouted  to  each  other, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  advancing  in  a  line,  each 
man  being  separated  from  his  comrade  by  a  distance  of 
several  feet. 

The  nearer  they  came  the  more  terrified  Edgworth 
Bess  felt,  and  she  was  afraid  that,  after  all,  her  hiding- 
place  would  be  discovered,  and  she  would  bo  led  back  to 
the  ruin  a  prisoner. 

But  she  could  do  nothing  save  remain  perfectly  still 
where  she  was. 

The  least  Movement  would  have  the  effect  of  betraying 
her  to  her  foes. 

It  was' too  late  to  rise  and  fly. 

On  came  the  banditti  at  a  rapid  pace,  until  at  length 
they  reached  the  place  where  the  fugitives  were  con- 
cealed. 

They  halted  only  a  few  feet  from  the  bushes  beneath 
which  they  were  hidden,  and  Edgworth  Bess  heard  the 
bandit  chief  address  his  men  in  angry,  growling  tones. 

He  commanded  them  to  search  in  every  direction,  and 
not  to  give  up  the  pursuit  until  they  had  accomplished 
their  purpose. 

He  told  them  the  danger  that  would  result  from  this 
girl  remaining  at  liberty,  inasmuch  as  she  would  com- 
municate with  the  authorities,  and  an  attack  would  be 
made  upon  their  secret  stronghold. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  which  was  quite  enough  to  make 
his  men  use  every  effort,  he  offered  on  his  own  account 
a  large  reward  for  the  recovery  of  Edgworth  Bess,  for, 
from  secret  reasons  of  his  own,  he  much  desii'ed  to  recover 
possession  of  her. 

Lying  hidden  under  the  brushwood,  the  poor  girl  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  all  that  was  said,  and  she  shuddered 
fearfully,  lest  one  of  the  band  should  make  some  move- 
ment and  discover  her. 

It  was  clear  that  the  banditti  had  lost  the  track,  and 
they  now  dispersed  themselves  around,  in  the  hope  that 
they  should  be  able  to  discover  some  signs  of  those  they 
sought.        . :' 

Edgworlv,  Jess  and  Crazy  Carl  narrowly  escaped  detec- 
tion, but  by  great  good  fortune  the  banditti,  although 
they  marched  about  in  every  direction,  passed  by  their 
hiding-place. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  had  left  the  spot,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  footsteps  of  their  foes  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
each  moment. 

Quite  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Edgworth  Bess  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  her  alarm  to  rise  toberfeet;  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  however,  she  did  so,  and  com- 
manded the  idiot  to  rise  also. 

Looking  literally  frightened  to  death.  Crazy  Carl  roso 
up  and  looked  about  him. 

"  Old  Grimm  is  gone,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,   "  that  ia 
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imagination  the  reins  too  freely ;  she  had  been  terrifying 
herself  unnecessarily. 

The  white  object  was  nothing  more  than  a  mouument 
of  rather  peculiar  shape,  aud  formed  of  some  kind  of 
white  stone-like  marble. 

Its  shape  was  very  rude  and  grotesque. 

Finding  out  what  it  reaDy  was,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  go 
close  up  to  it  in  order  to  make  an  examination  of  it. 

The  interior  of  the  cave  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  forest 
seemed  a  strange  place  for  the  erection  of  a  monument. 

Her  curiosity  was  raised  in  spite  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  her  position ;  she  felt  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction if  she  could  ascertain  something  about  it. 

Holding  the  light  close  to  the  stone,  she  saw  that  the 
monument  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  decay. 

In  every  part  it  bore  witness  of  its  great  antiquity. 

She  walked  completely  round  it  without  being  able  to 
discover  anything  more  than  she  already  knew. 

On  one  side  were  some  words  rendered  almost  illegible 
by  the  effects  of  time. 

These  no  doubt  would  afford  a  clue  to  the  presence  of  a 
monument  in  so  strange  a  place,  and  it  was  with  great 
eagerness  that  she  stooped  down  and  tried  to  make  the 
letters  out. 

In  a  little  while  she  found  that  the  inscription  itself 
was  not  only  almost  illegible,  but  also  in  a  language  which 
she  did  not  undei'stand. 

In  about  the  middle  of  the  stone  slab  were  some  figures. 

There  were  four  of  them  placed  close  together,  and  no 
doubt  expressed  the  date  at  which  the  monument  had 
been  erected. 

She  had  much  trouble  in  deciphering  them,  but  at  last 
succeeded. 

As  she  expected,  the  figures  formed  a  date,  and  that  date 
was  1214. 

This  was  but  scanty  information  to  obtain,  and  did  not 
serve  in  any  way  to  reveal  the  meaning  of  the  prescuce 
of  the  monument. 

For  the  present,  however,  that  seemed  to  be  the  only 
information  she  was  likely  to  obtain. 

While  continuing  her  researches,  she  was  aroused  by 
Crazy  Carl,  who  touched  her  on  the  shoulder  and  said  ; 

"Listen !" 

The  poor  girl's  heart  beat  so  violently  that  for  a  minute 
or  two  it  was  the  only  sound  she  was  able  to  distinguish. 

Presently,  however,  she  heard  the  murmur  of  voices. 

The  sound  clearly  came  from  the  forest,  or  rather  from 
that  portion  of  it  just  outside  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

The  wild  boar  rose  to  his  feet,  uttering  angiy  cries. 

"  Grimm,"  said  the  idiot — "  Grimm  and  his  men  are  out- 
side." 

"  But  there's  a  wild  boar  between  us,"  said  Edgworth 
Bess,  in  a  whisper.  "  We  may  be  safe  yet.  Let  us  stand 
behind  this  monument ;  we  shall  be  able  to  conceal  the 
light  and  also  to  listen." 

This  was  done. 

The  next  moment  the  forms  of  the  banditti  appeared  at 
the  entrance  to  the  cavern. 

It  was  evident  that  they  intended  to  enter,  but  all  drew 
back  with  great  suddenness  when  they  heard  the  boar 
uttering  those  angry  cries. 

From  their  long  residence  in  the  forest,  they  knew  full 
well  what  those  sounds  meant. 

The  wild  boar  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  animal,  and  one 
requiring  much  courage  and  skill  to  slay  or  capture. 

By  the  peculiar  cry  whieh  this  one  uttered,  they  could 
tell  that  it  was  badly  wounded,  and  with  the  instinct 
possessed  by  so  many  wild  beasts,  had  sought  its  own  lair 
either  to  lie  down  and  die,  or  to  recover  from  its  hurts. 

It  is  while  in  such  a  state  as  this  that  the  wild  boar  is 
most  dangerous  to  attack. 

Pain  fills  it  with  uugovcrnable  rage,  and  it  seems  blind 
to  everything. 

When  thus  forced  to  bay,  the  banditti  knew  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  wild  boar  to  rush  forward  and 
attack  many  men,  and,  before  they  could  defend  themselves, 
do  serious  injury. 

Consequently,  when  they  heard  the  sound,  they  drew 
back  with  the  utmost  precipitancy. 

They  did  this  all  the  more  quickly,  because,  not  long 
before,  several  had  seen  this  boar  and  wantonly  wounded 
it.  They  had  noticed  then  that  its  size  was  almost 
gigantic — not  one  C3uld  remember  having  seen  one  so 
large. 


To  attack  it  while  wounded  and  lying  ia  its  den  re- 
quired a  much  greater  amount  of  courage  than  any  of  the 
banditti  possessed. 

They  halted  just  outside  the  cavern,  however,  and  con- 
sulted together  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 

Independently  of  the  boar,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
banditti  seemed  very  reluctant  to  enter  the  cavern. 
The  chief,  however,  had  seen  the  glimmer  of  a  light 
within,  and  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fugitives  were  there. 

He  was  compelled  either  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  or 
else  confess  that  they  had  eUjded  him  altegether,  for  they 
had  been  searching  many  hours,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  least  clue. 

"  We  will  have  the  boar  out,"  said  the  bandit  chief. 
"I  am  determined  to  enter  the  cavern,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  fugitives  have  taken  refuge  in  it  or  not ;  there 
are  quite  enough  of  us  to  overcome  the  wild  boar,  even  if 
he  was  twice  as  large  and  twice  as  furious  as  he  is !" 

The  banditti  did  not  seem  to  be  «f  this  opinion,  but 
their  chief  was  despotic,  and  so  great  was  the  influence 
ho  had  over  them  that  not  one  dared  to  grumble  or 
refuse. 

"I  will  show  you  how  to  get  him  out,"  he  said,  "and 
as  sosn  as  he  makes  his  appearance  fire  and  kill  him ;  after 
that  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Now,  then,  look  to  your  fire- 
arms, and  be  ready  to  shoot  the  moment  I  give  the 
word !" 

The  bandits  obeyed,  and  the  chief,  with  a  long  spear  in 
his  hand,  went  towards  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

Standing  close  to  the  side,  he  began  to  poke  about  with 
the  spear,  and  all  the  time  hissed  loudly  like  a  serpent. 

The  bandits  all  looked  on  anxiously,  and  their  admira- 
tion of  their  chiefs  courage  was  very  great. 

At  first  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  by  the  wild  boar 
of  these  proceedings  ;  suddenly,  however,  with  an  awful 
roar  that  seemed  to  shake  the  very  cavern,  and  which 
caused  Crazy  Carl  to  fall  flat  to  the  earth,  and  Edgworth 
Boss  almost  to  faint,  the  wild  boar  rushed  forth. 

He  came  out  like  a  hurricane. 

"Now,"  said  the  chief,  "fire!  and  be  quick — if  you 
don't,  he  will  return,  and  we  shall  have  had  our  trouble  for 
nothing !" 

The  banditti  raised  their  weapons  and  fired. 

The  report  of  so  many  firearms  was  something  treroen- 
dous,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  a  little,  there 
lay  the  wild  boar  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  bandit  chief,  and  he  waved  his 
sword  as  he  spoke ;  "  we  shall  have  no  further  trouble  with 
him — come  on,  I  say,  I  feel  convinced  they  are  in  the 
cavern,  and  now  we  shall  quickly  have  them !" 

His  followers  set  up  a  disorderly  shout  and  rushed 
after  him  into  the  cavern. 

"  All  is  over,"  moaned  Edgworth  Bess,  as  she  hoard  them 
coming — "all  is  over;  it  is  no  good  to  resist  any  longer!" 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXVIII. 

BLDESKIN    AND    JACK    SHEPPARl*     COMJIEXCE   A    PURSUIl 
AFTER    EDGWORTH    BESS. 

Ned  Cajjtle's  escape  from  death  v.'as  neither  more  nor  less 
than  miraculous. 

Although  seriously  wounded  in  the  throat  by  a  pistol- 
bullet,  covered  with  burns  from  head  to  foot,  and  badly 
crushed  with  the  rubbish  which  had  fallen  upon  him,  still, 
when  he  was  extricated  fl'om  the  ruins  of  the  burning 
house  he  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  well  enough  to 
give  important  information  to  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Shcppard. 

But  after  he  had  told  them  that  the  cotiige  had  been 
attacked  and  Edgworth  Bess  carried  off  by  German 
banditti,  he  fell  back  as  it  appeared  perfectly  lifeless. 

It  had  cost  him  a  terrible  effort  to  speak  at  all,  and  now 
that  he  had  communicated  the  intelligence  he  was  utterly 
exhausted. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Shepp^rd  were  to  a  certain  extent 
prepared  to  hear  some  terrible  tidings,  but  yet  their  fears 
had  hardly  made  them  suppose  anything  so  dreadful  as 
that  the  poor  girl  had  been  made  a  prisoner  and  carried 
off  they  knew  not  whither. 

For  several  moments  they  were  completely  ovo 
whelmed. 

Jack  Shcppard,  who  was  kneeling  down,  clasped  his 
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hands  over  his  face,  and  uttering  a  deep  groan,  gave  full 
vent  to  his  grief. 
For  a  moment  Blueskin  seemed  stunned. 
It  took  that  length  of  time  to  realise  the  dreadful  news 
he  had  received. 

The  sight  of  Ned  Cantle  lying  upon  the  ground  enabled 
him  to  recover  himself,  and  he  immediately  turned  all  his 
attention  to  his  unfortunate  comrade. 

He  presented  a  truly  deplorable  spectacle. 
The  blood  had  flowed  from  the  wound  in  his  necK  in 
incredible  quantities,  and  he  was  completely  satui-ated 
with  it. 

The  biniised  and  burnt  condition    of    his  body  was 
enough  t@  make  the  stoutest  heart  quail  to  look  on. 
All  hope  of  recovery  was  at  an  end. 
No  one  could  receive  such  frightful  injuries  as  those  aad 
outlive  them. 

All  that  Blueskin  or  anyone  else  in  the  world  could  d? 
was  to  make  his  passage  out  of  this  world  easier. 

"  Can  you  speak  again,"  said  Blueskin,  bending  over 
him — "is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you — have  you 
no  request  to  make — is  there  no  message  you  would  like 
me  to  deliver  ?" 

The  inuscles'round  Ned  Cantle's  mouth  twitdied  con- 
vulsively, and  after  several  inarticulate  efforts  he  nianaged 
with  great  diiHculty  to  gasp  ©ut,  "  Water — water  I" 

Some  water  was  procured  from  the  little  well  and 
poured  down  his  throat. 

The  draught  seemed  to  revive  him  greaHy,  but  along  with 
returning  consciousness,  seemed  to  come  grcatpaiu,  for  he 
uttered  several  dreadful  groans. 

He  subdued  them  with  great  difficulty,  and  then  in  a 
hollow  voice  he  said : 

"  I  fancy  plunder  was  the  wretches'  object — they  knew 
that  we  had  money.  I  have  already  told  you  that  they 
carried  off  poor  Edgworth  Boss." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Jack  Shoppard,  "but  can  you  tell 
wliere  ?" 

"  No  more  than  I  already  have  done — they  have  carried 
her  into  the  forest." 

"But  for  \7hat  object?" 
Ned  shook  his  head. 

"Do  you  think  they  are  in  anyway  connected  with 
Jonathan  Wild — do  you  think  they  are  acting  for  him  ?" 
Ned  Gantle  shook  his  head  again. 

"Eaise  mo  up  a  little,"  he  said  slowly — "there,  that  will 
do.  I  am  going — going  fast — I  can  tell  that  by  the  strange 
light  that  is  around  me.  Good-bye,  Blueskin — good-bye, 
Jack — it  is  all  ovef  with  me !" 

Our  two  frienfls  were  deeply  affected,  for  though  their 
acquaintanceship  with  Ned  Cantle  had  been  short,  yet  for 
all  that  it  had  been  long  enough  to  show  them  that  he  was 
a  staunch,  true  friend,  and  they  were  already  deeply  in- 
debted to  him. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  Blueskin  said  : 
"Is  there  no  message  you  wish  delivered — is  there  no 
one  that  you  would  like  to  know  your  fate  ?" 

"  Ouly  the  old  boys  in  the  cavern — you  know  where, 
Blueskin,  and  you.  Jack.  When  you  get  back  to  England, 
if  ever  you  do,  I  should  like  you  to  go  there  and  tell  them 
what  has  been  my  fate." 

Ned  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  head  fell  back  as  though  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  had  suddenly  lost  all  strength. 
Blueskin  and  Jack  thought  he  was  dead. 
But  he  was  not. 

"  Water !  water,"  he  cried.  "  Let  mo  have  plenty  of  it. 
I  burn — I  burn  !" 

More  water  was  fetched  by  the  widow's  deformed  son. 
While  he  was  gone,  Ned  said  : 

"  I  defended  her  to  the  last — I  did  all  I  could  to  keep 
them  off,  but  their  numbers  were  too  great.  I  expected 
that  you  would  make  your  appearance  every  moment,  aud 
if  you  had  there  might  have  been  a  chance.  If  you  had 
only  come  a  few  hours  seo^xir,  all  would  have  been  well." 
"  Here  is  the  water." 

"  Thanks !  You  will  sea*v»i  for  her,  of  course — I  know 
you  will.  She  is  perhaps  not  far  from  here.  I  wish  I  eould 
accompany  you,  for  I  know  the  forest  well ;  but — but  that 
is  all  over.  Good-bye  to  you  both !    Water — water !" 

Blueskin  placed  the  water  to  Ned's  lips  aud  continued 
to  pour  it  down  his  throat,  until  at  length  he  ceased  to 
swallow  it 

Tnere  was  a  slight  shudder,  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
limbs,  and  all  was  over. 


Ned  Cantle's  sufferings  tad  passed. 

He  was  dead. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  before  our  friends  spoke  oi 

moved. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  the  first  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

He  stepped  up  to  Blueskin,  and  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,  said: 

"  Eise — rise — it  is  all  over  with  Ned  now,  poor  fellow ; 
we  can  do  no  good  for  him.  Don't  let  us  lose  any  moro 
time — let  us  commence  the  search  at  once.  Who  can  tell 
what  peril  the  poor  gu-1  is  in  by  this  time  ?' 

Blueskin  rose. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  we  will  begin  the  search  at  once.  At 
least,  before  we  start  thei-e  is  one  duty  we  must  perform." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  To  bury  Ned — it  is  the  last  and  only  service  wo  can 
render  him.  If  he  remains  here  he  will  become  the  pi'ey 
of  all  the  wild  beasts  in  the  forest,  and  that  is  too  horrible 
to  think  of." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  Jack.  "  I  would  even  save  my 
v,'orst  foe  from  such  a  fate  as  that." 

They  were  but  ill  provided  with  the  necessary  tools  for 
digging  a  grave,  but,  going  to  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
where  the  soil  was  soft,  thoy  managed  to  hollow  out  a 
hole  large  and  deep  enough  for  their  purpose. 

It  was,  however,  a  labour  which  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  when  they  had  finished  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Ned's  body  was  placed  in  the  grave  and  the  earth  filled 
in.  They  hammered  it  down  hard  and  flat,  so  that  none  of 
the  wolves  or  other  ravenous  creatures  which  infested  the 
forest  should  bo  .able  to  unbury  it. 

When  this  was  over,  our  two  friends  refreshed  them- 
selves by  a  draught  of  water  from  the  well,  and  then  they 
commenced  their  search. 

There  were  marks  of  many  heavy  feet  on  the  ground 
suri-ounding  the  spot  upon  which  the  woodman's  hut  luul 
stood,  and  these  Blueskin  examined  with  great  care  aud 
attention. 

By  looking  closely,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  discern  a 
kind  of  track  which  led  towards  the  forest. 

They  followed  it  carefully,  and  Blueskin  said  : 

"How  much  I  regret  Ned  Cantle's  loss  !  Had  he  been 
with  us  our  task  would  have  been  much  easier.  You 
heard  him  say  that  he  knew  the  forest  well." 

"  He  i*id." 

"  And  think  what  an  advantage  that  must  be.  Here 
are  wo,  and  neither  of  us  have  seen  it  in  our  lives 
before." 

"  No,  but  it  is  useless  t®  regret  now  he  is  dead." 

"  He  is,  poor  fellow,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  find  an«ther  who  will  be  to  us  what  he  has  been." 

The  track  which  they  had  followed  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last,  when  they  were  fairly  among  the 
trees,  it  was  invisible. 

Their  search  did  indeed  seem  to  be  a  hopeless  one. 

When  approaching  the  hut,  they  had  seen  from  the 
distance  that  the  forest  was  of  immense  extent,  and, 
without  the  slightest  clue  as  they  were,  they  might 
wander  through  it  for  weeks  and  months  without  finding 
what  they  sought. 

Chance  was  their  only  guide. 

It  mattered  Httle  which  way  they  took. 

To  them  all  paths  were  the  same,  and  one  was  just  as 
likely  to  be  right  as  the  other. 

As  they  proceeded  their  difficulties  appeared  to  gr""  <v 
greater  and  greater. 

They  journeyed  on  among  the  trees  for  several  hours 
without  making  any  discovery,  and  without  meeting  with 
any  incident  deserving  of  special  record. 

They  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  forest. 

But  still  they  seemed  no  nearer  the  achievement  of 
their  object  than  before. 

Jaolc  Sheppard  was  quite  downcast. 

Just  about  sunset  he  flung  himself  down  upon  the 
gi'onnd,  and  said : 

"  Let  us  I'est  a  little,  Blucokin,  for  I  am  so  fatigued  that 
I  cannot  possibly  go  any  further ;  besides,  I  have  no  heart 
to  pij)ceed.  We  may  continue  wandering  about  in  this 
manner  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  Cheer  up,  Jack !"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  lay  down  on  tXe 
turf  by  his  comrade's  side.  "lam  quite  as  fatigued aa 
yourself,  and  am  heartily  glad  of  a  brief  rest." 

"  But  what  is  t-o  bo  done?"  said  Jaok,  dejectedly. 
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"  We  can  do  nothing  but  continue  our  searcli  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  begun  it." 
"Alas!" 

"  The  enterprise  before  us  is  a  difficult  one,  Jack;  bxit 
wo  must  be  of  good  heart,  and  hope  for  the  best ;  chauco 
alone  can  befriend  us.  I  trust  that  ere  long  we  shall 
discover  something  which  will  serve  as  a  clue." 

There  was   but  slight  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
this,  and  Jack  Sheppard  turned  away  his  head  in  silence. 
Bluesldn  was  silent  too;  he  was  wondering  what  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  darkness  began  rapidly  to 
creep  over  the  forest. 

Still  our  friends  remained  lying  motionless  upon  the 
ground,  nor  did  they  rise  till  the  moon's  rays  lighted  up 
the  scene. 

"Come,  Jack,"  said  Bluesldn,  "arouse  yourself — we 
will  continue  our  search !  First  of  all,  we  must  manage  to 
obtain  some  refreshment;  if  we  do  not  we  shall  soon 
find  our  strength  fail,  and  then  we  shall  be  badly  off 
indeed !" 

"  I  am  sick  and  faint  for  want  of  food,"  said  Jack ;  "  but 
where  are  we  to  obtain  anything  to  eat  ?" 

"  Here  readily  enough ; — there  are  plenty  of  birds  on  the 
trees,  and  plenty  of  dry  sticks  lying  about,  so  that  we  can 
quickly  have  a  fire." 

"  Set  about  it,  then,  Blueskin ;  for  my  own  part,  I  feel 
too  weary  to  assist  you." 

"Nay,  nay — I  can't  consent  to  that!    Eouge  yourself ! 
When  you  are  occupied  in  doing  something  you  will  be 
better.    Take  my  advice, — action  is  the  best  thing  for 
you.    I  will  catch  a  bird,  and  you  can  make  a  fire." 
Jack  Sheppard  consented. 

Bluesldn  primed  his  pistols,  and  went  to  a  little  distance. 
He  fired  twice,  and  soon  afterwards  returned,  bringing 
with  him  a  couple  of  large  birds  covered  with  black 
feathers. 

"I  don't  know  what  birds  these  are.  Jack,  nor  what 
they  are  like,  but  I  should  fancy  they  are  good  to  eat." 

Jack  Sheppard  soon  made  a  fire  by  the  aid  of  some 
gunpowder  and  his  pistols. 

He  placed  some  dry  leaves  upon  the  ground,  sprinkled 
gunpowder  over  them,  then  put  more  leaves,  and  then 
dry  twigs. 

A  spark  from  the  flint  of  his  pistol  quickly  set  the  whole 
in  a  blaze. 

Their  meal  was  a  primitive  one,  but  neverthele-ss  they 
enjoyed  it  amazingly,  although  their  hearts  wei'eso  heavy. 
151ueskin  was  very  sad  himself;  but,  perceiving  how 
low-spirited  his  comrade  was,  bo  concealed  his  feelings, 
and  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  up. 
He  was  only  partially  successful. 
When  they  had  finished  their  meal,  Blueskin  said : 
"Now,  Jack,  I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  you  in  this 
matter.   Do  you  think  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  remain  here 
during  the  night,  and  commence  our  search  at  daylight 
to-morrow  morning,  or  do  you  think  we  had  better  set 
about  it  now?" 

"  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  best?" 
"  Nay,  I  leave  the  choice  to  you." 
"Then  I  fancy  we  shall  not  stand  so  good  a  chance  of 
finding  out  anything  if  we  travel  by  night,  as  we  should  if 
we  travelled  by  day.    Wo  must  have  rest,  and  night  is 
the  proper  time  to  take  it." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Blueskin ;  "  and  that  is 
the  course  which  I  should  have  adopted  myself,  only  I 
feared  that  if  I  made  the  proposition  you  would  accuse  me 
of  want  of  zeal." 

"You  did  me  an  injustice,  then.  Let  us  remain  whei-e 
we  are,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  a  good  night's  sleep.  In 
the  morning  we  shall  awake  rested  and  refreshed,  and 
shall  feel  equal  to  the  day's  work  before  us." 

"  I  hope  we  shall,"  said  Bluesldn.  "  We  shall  be  able  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  here,  no  doubt.  It  will  be 
best  to  gather  together  as  many  dry  sticks  as  we  can  find, 
and  make  a  large  fire  with  them ;  we  can  then  lie  down 
by  the  side  of  it  and  pass  the  night  in  safety." 
This  was  agreed  to. 

All  three  occupied  themselves  in  collecting  fuel  for  the 
fire,  which  they  placed  in  a  great  heap  close  at  hand. 

They  piled  plenty  on  the  fire — then  threw  themselves 
down  beside  it. 

They  conversed  together  for  several  momenta,  but  at 
last  they  all  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  CCOOLXXIX. 

III.UESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  ARE  AROUSED  FROM 
TflEIR  SLUMBERS   IN  A  STARTLING  MANNER. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  had  travelled  from  Amster- 
dam without  taking  much  rest  upon  the  road,  and  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  ruined  cottage  until  they 
laid  down  beside  the  fire  in  the  forest,  they  had  gone 
through  no  ordinary  amount  of  fatigue. 

Consequently,  when  they  closed  their  eyes,  their  slmn- 
ber  was  profound. 

In  all  probability  it  would  have  continued  for  many 
hours  had  not  both  been  stai-tled  by  a  loud  and  terrible  ciy. 

Heavy  as  their  slumber  was,  it  awoke  them  instantly. 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  moment  thoy  sprang  up,  but 
they  could  not  tell  what  they  had  heard  or  what  it  was 
that  awoke  them,  or  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  some 
dream. 

The  fact  was,  their  brains  were  still  clouded  by  sleep. 

Another  piercing  cry,  of  a  character  similar  to  the  first, 
completely  restored  them  to  the  use  of  their  faculties. 

The  fire  had  gone  low,  and  gave  out  but  little  light. 

Blueskin,  however,  on  the  first  impulse  of  alarm  had 
drawn  his  sword,  and  with  this  he  turned  the  faggots 
over,  and  a  bright  blaze  instantly  sprang  up. 

A  cry  of  hoiTor  then  pealed  at  the  same  moment  from 
his  lips  and  those  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

Bending  over  the  deformed  boy,  who  had  laid  himself 
down  to  ;sleep,  close  to  our  friends  was  some  huge  object, 
but  of  what  kind  they  could  not  at  the  first  glance  make 
out. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  the  first  to  recognise  it,  and  in 
accents  of  the  greatest  alarm  he  cried : 

"It  is  a  bear!" 

He  was  right, — a  bear,  and  one,  too,  of  the  largest  and 
most  ferocious  species. 

The  fire  now  blazed  fiercely,  and  gave  forth  a  vivid 
light,  fully  revealing  the  form  of  the  monstrous  animal. 

Its  eyes  were  red  with  anger,  and  had  a  hungry  look, 
while  the  lips  were  drawn  back,  thus  showing  the  glitter- 
ing teeth. 

The  deformed  boy  was  quite  overcome  by  the  horror  of 
his  position,  and  had  fainted. 

One  of  the  bear's  paws  rested  on  his  breast. 

Our  friends  had  started  up  only  just  in  time. 

A  minute  later,  and  they  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
saving  the  boy's  life. 

As  it  was,  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
be  able  to  do  so. 

The  bear  seemed  to  regard  Blueskin  and  Jack  with 
mingled  defiance  and  apprehension. 

The  occurrence  was  altogether  of  such  a  startling  and 
unexpected  nature,  that  at  first  our  friends  stood  perfectly 
still,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

Neither  had  seen  a  bear  before,  and  consequently  were 
ignorant  of  the  animal's  exact  powei's  of  mischief,  and  of 
the  easiest  means  of  killing  it. 

Its  huge  size  and  fierce  appearance  made  them  think 
that  an  attack  would  be  attended  with  great  danger. 

While  making  these  reflections,  both  felt  that  it  would 
bo  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  this  hesitation. 

Blueskin  was  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

As  we  have  said,  he  had  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  brandishing  this  he  suddenly  rushed  forward. 

His  intention  of  course  was  to  attack  the  bear  with 
it. 

Jack  Sheppard  saw  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and,  spring- 
ing forward,  seized  his  comrade  by  the  arm  and  drew  him 
back. 

"  Be  careful !"  he  said — "  be'  careful !  Let  us  consider 
what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  attacking  the  animal, 
and  decide  upon  that  which  will  rescue  the  boy  "vith  the 
least  amount  of  danger  to  ourselves." 

"And  while  we  are  doing  that,"  said  Blueskin,  "strug- 
gling to  release  himself,  the  poor  lad  will  doubtless  fall  a 
victim." 

"  No,  no ! — look  steadily  at  the  bear, — see  how  it  is  watch- 
ing us ; — it  will  not  turn  away  to  attack  the  boy  for  fear  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  moment." 

Blueskin  saw  that  Jack  was  right. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?"  he  said.  "  How  can  ve  make  aa 
attack  ?" 

"Let  U9  shoot  it." 
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"  Cut  the  death-blow  must  be  inflicted  at  once.  If  you 
wound  it,  it  will  become  quite  ungovernable,  and  will 
rush  upon  us  regardless  of  what  injurieg  we  may  inflict." 

"  Let  us  both  take  our  pistols  and  shoot  it ;  I  am  sure 
tliat  would  be  better  than  attacking  it  with  a  sword." 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Blueskin  sheathed  his  sword  and  drew  a  couple  of  pis- 
tols from  his  belt. 

Jack  Sheppard  did  the  same,  and  pointed  them  full  at 
the  bear's  hioad. 

They  were  only  a  few  paces  off,  and  had  no  doubt  that 
their  aim  would  be  successful. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  bear  was  con- 
scious that  it  was  menaced  by  no  ordinary  peril,  for  it 
appeared  half  inclined  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Blueskin  fired  both  his  pistols  in  rapid  succession. 

He  hit  the  bear  both  times,  once  in  the  neck  and  once 
in  the  shoulder. 

An  anprry  roaring  growl  was  the  result,  and  Blueskin 
stepped  back,  for  he  fancied  the  bear  waa  about  to  rush 
upon  him. 
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It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Jack  fired. 

But  excitement  rendered  hie  aim  unsteady. 

One  bullet  struck  the  bear  in  the  paw  which  rested  on 
the  deformed  boy's  breast,  and  the  other  went  crashing 
among  the  trees. 

By  this  time  Blueskin  had  drawn  two  more  pistols. 

He  fired,  and  both  shots  took  effect  iu  or  near  the 
aHimal's  head. 

"With  an  angry  snarl  it  left  the  body  of  the  boy  and 
came  towards  our  friends  with  a  shuffling,  ungainly 
motion,  which  seemed  clumsy  and  slow,  but  which  was 
in  reality  much  more  rapid  than  they  could  have  believed 
possible. 

Jack  Sheppard  saw  the  bear  coming,  and  hastily  fired 
one  pistol. 

Fortunately  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  reserve  the 
other. 

Upon  receiving  this  last  wound,  the  bear  gave  an  im- 
petuous dash  forward,  and  before  Jack  could  got  out  of 
the  way  he  found  himself  hurled  with  great  violenca  to 
the  earth. 
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The  fall  was  not  violent  enough  to  deprive  him  of  his 
eenses,  and  looking  up  he  saw  the  bear's  head  within  « tew 
inches  of  his  face. 

A  sickly  feeling  of  horror  came  over  him,  and  he  al- 
most gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

He  was  paralysed. 

He  held  the  undischarged  pistol  in  his  right  hand,  and 
although  he  was  aware  of  it,  yet  he  had  not  the  power  to 
raise  his  ann  and  point  its  muzzle  towards  his  adversary. 

Blueskiu  uttered  a  shout  when  he  saw  the  bear  rush 
forward. 

He  carried  only  four  pistols,  and  these  were  all  dis- 
charged. 

There  was  no  time  to  load,  and  so  he  once  more  drew 
his  sword. 

Two  steps  took  him  to  where  the  bear  was,  and  raising 
his  sword,  ho  brought  it  down  with  tremendous  violence 
upon  the  brute's  neck ;  at  the  very  same  instant.  Jack  Sbep- 
purd,  who  had  recovered  from  the  horror  caused  by  his 
position,  raised  his  pistol. 

He  was  able  to  put  the  muzzle  within  aa  inch  of  the 
brute's  throat. 

He  pulled  the  trigger,  and  a  tremendous  report  fol- 
lowed. 

Blueskin  raised  his  sword  and  brought  it  down  for  a 
second  time  upon  the  brute's  neck. 

This  was  the  last  stroke. 

The  huge  animal  dropped  suddenly,  and  lay  pei'fectly 
still,  as  though  entirely  bereft  of  life. 

It  fell,  too,  exactly  upon  the  body  of  Jack  Sheppard, 
who  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  suffocated. 

Perceiving  that  the  bear  was  dead,  Blueskin  hastened 
to  extricate  his  friend  from  his  uncomfortable  situatiou. 

This  task  proved  almost  beyond  his  po\ver,  and  wlien 
at  last  he  succeeded  in  rolling  the  bear  over,  he  found  that 
Jack  was  unconscious. 

He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  he  was  seriously  hurt 
and  so  this  gave  him  small  concern.  ' 

Eaising  him  in  his  arms,  he  hurried  off  towards  a  stream 
Avhich  he  had  noticed  while  looking  for  the  birds. 

He  laid  Jack  in  the  shallow  brook,  and  let  the  water  roll 
over  him  from  head  to  foot. 

The  treatment  was  somewhat  rough,  but  it  was  effectual. 

The  sudden  chill  restored  Jack  Sheppard  to  the  full 
possession  of  his  senses. 

Blueskin  assisted  him  to  his  feet,  and  then  Jack  shook 
the  water  from  his  clothing. 

"Are  you  hurt?" 

Jack  did  not  reply,  but  drew  two  or  three  long  breaths, 
and  then  worked  all  his  limbs  about,  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  received  any  injury. 

"  No,"  he  at  lengtli  gasped  out,  "  it  is  all  right.*' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that." 

"  It  was  a  sharp  touch,  but  it  doesn't  matter  now.  The 
bear  is  dead,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"I  thought  that  last  bullet  wovild  do  the  business — it 
must  have  gone  right  up  into  his  brain  ;  but  hew  about 
the  boy?" 

"  I  had  forgotten  him,"  said  Blueskin,  with  a  start ;  "  but 
never  mind ;  stay  where  you  are  a  moment,  and  I  will  fetch 
him." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  hurt." 

"  Nor  I,  though  he  has  very  likely  fainted." 

With  these  woi-ds  on  his  lips,  Blueskin  hastened  back 
to  the  fire. 

He  found  the  lad  in  a  deep  swoon. 

Lifting  him  up,  he  carried  him  to  the  stream,  and  used 
just  the  same  means  to  restore  him  to  life  a»  he  had  used 
to  restore  Jack  Sheppard. 

"  That  is  rough  treatment,"  said  the  latter. 

"But  very  eftectual." 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  the  deformed  boy  shuddered 
and  looked  up. 

His  face  wore  an  expression  of  great  alarm. 

Doubtless  he  expected  to  see  the  bear  still  bending  over 
him. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  cried  Blueskin  quickly  ;  "  you  are  safe 
and  unlnn-t — the  bear  is  dead." 

This  intelligence  was  received  with  manifest  pleasure, 
but  tlie  poor  lad's  teeth  chattered  togettier,  and  he  looked 
a  vcrj'  dismal  object  with  the  water  streaming  from  all 
parts  of  his  cliHhing,  for  ho  had  not  shaken  off  the 
moistui'c  as  Jack  Sheppard  had  done. 


Ho  was  told  to  do  so,  and  then  Blueskin  said  : 

"  Come  on  ;  let  us  go  back  to  the  fire — I  will  soon  throw 
on  some  more  wood,  and  your  clothes  will  be  di-y  in  a  little 
while." 

There  was  something  cheerful  in  the  prospect  of  a  fire, 
and  they  followed  Blueskin  with  great  willingness. 

Their  first  care,  however,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
bear  was  really  dead. 

Little  more  than  a  glance  was  necessary  to  satisfy  them 
upon  this  point. 

The  ferocious  brute  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

"During  the  remainder  of  the  night,"  said  Blueskin, 
"  we  will  watch  and  watch  by  turns ;  it  will  never  do  for 
us  all  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  same  time  again." 

"  We  ought  not  to  have  done  so  at  first." 

"  We  ought  not ;  but  I  am  glad  matters  are  no  worse. 
Help  me  to  throw  some  wood  on  the  fii'e,  and  then  you 
will  soon  be  all  right." 

This  was  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  wood  w;i3 
dry,  they  had  quite  a  bonfire. 

The  heat  quickly  dried  their  appnrel. 

"  Now,"  said  Blueskin,  "  if  you  will  lie  down  both  of 
3'ou  and  go  to  sleep,  I  will  keep  watch ;  at  the  end  of  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  I  will  awake  one  of  you,  who  must 
take  mj'  place  while  I  lie  down  to  sleep." 

This  was  at  once  consented  to,  for  after  their  sudden 
immersion  the  heat  of  the  fire  made  Jack  and  the  boy  ex  - 
cessively  sleepy. 

They  had  scarcely  stretched  themselves  at  full  length 
before  they  fell  into  a  sound  slumber. 


CHAPTER  CCCCl.XXX. 

BLUESION   ANB  JACK  SlIEPrAKD  ABE  ATTACKED   BY 
WOLVES. 

Blueskdt  seated  himself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire 
and  close  to  his  companions. 

Ero  long,  however,  ho  discovered  that  the  deep  silence 
of  the  place  as  well  as  the  warmth  of  the  fire  was  draw- 
ing him  off  to  sleep. 

This  is  not  to  be  womlered  at,  for  he  was  greatly 
fatigued,  and  the  sleep  he  had  had  was  too  brief  to  re- 
cuperate his  strength. 

As  soon  as  he  felt  this  sleepy  feeling  creeping  over  him, 
he  rose  to  his  feet. 

It  cost  him  an  effort  to  do  so,  but  he  was  convinced 
of  the  danger  that  would  result  from  all  three  sleeping 
at  the  same  time. 

"I  will  walk  up  and  down,"  he  said,  half  aloud. 
"  That  will  be  the  best  means  of  keeping  awake." 

He  did  so,  but  even  then  felt  slespy — marching  up  and 
down  grew  wearisome. 

From  time  to  time  he  threw  more  wood  on  the  fire. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  advanced  to  do  this  he 
happened  to  look  across  the  open  clearing,  and  then  he  saw 
something  which  greatly  astonished  him. 

He  threw  the  wood  on  the  top  of  the  fire,  and  this  had 
for  a  moment  or  two  the  effect  of  almost  extinguishing 
the  flames,  so  that  he  was  able  to  see  much  better. 

Straight  before  him  in  the  darkness  he  could  see  two 
small  glittering  objects  close  together. 

What  they  were  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  make 
out;  but  looking  more  closely,  he  saw  two  more  close  to 
the  first,  and  then  two  more,  until,  as  he  continued  to 
gaze,  they  grew  innumerable. 

He  stood  perfectly  still  for  several  minutes  gazing  at 
this  phenomenon,  and  endeavouring  to  make  out  what  it 
was. 

The  faintly-glittering  objects  were  different  to  any- 
thing he  hiid  ever  seen  before,  and  the  longer  he  gazed 
the  moi-e  numerous  did  they  become. 

Then  the  fire  blazed  up  again  with  full  force,  and  ho 
was  no  longer  able  to  see  them. 

As  may  be  expected,  his  curiosity  was  greatly  raised. 

The  sleepy  sensation  which  had  come  over  him  was 
dispelled  as  if  by  magic. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  quite  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  should  do. 

He  had  already  taken  the  precaution  to  re-load  his 
pistols,  and  he  placed  them  in  his  b(;lt  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  would  be  handy  to  his  grasp. 

Then,  drawing  his  sword,  he,  after  a  brief  period  o' 
hesitation,  walked  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 
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Standing  with  his  back  to  the  flames,  ho  once  more 
looked  across  the  open  space. 

There  were  the  glittering  objects  as  before,  only  they 
looked  very  much  brighter,  as  though  the  light  from  the 
the  fire  was  reflected  upon  them. 

He  soon  found  that  they  were  ranged  round  him  in  an 
irregular  semi-circle. 

And  though  he  had  discovered  this  he  found  himself 
unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion. 

He  was  is  mystified  and  bewildered  as  when  te  first 
caught  sight  of  them. 

Instead  of  pacing  up  and  down  on  oc'3  side  of  the  fire, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  walked  round  and  round  it. 

On  one  occasion  he  paused,  and  as  it  happened,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  bear  lay. 

He  looked  upon  it,  for,  as  the  fire  was  burning  brightly, 
he  could  see  with  great  distinctness. 

Then  he  looked  straight  across  the  open  spac»,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  the  glittering  objects  he  could  see 
all  around  him  were  much  closer  together,  and  more 
numerous  in  this  spot  than  in  any  other. 

While  meditating  upon  this  occurrence,  and  while  his 
brain  was  tilled  with  a  thousand  wild  ideas,  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  loud  howl. 

It  was  almost  such  a  sound  as  a  dog  would  have  made, 
and  the  cry  was  quickly  repeated,  only  it  seemed  to  come 
from  the  throats  of  thousands. 

Blueskin  staggered  back  in  alarm,  until  warned  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire  that  he  could  not  retreat  any  farther. 

"It  is  wolves,"  he  said — "wolves!  I  have  heard  of 
them  often  !  It  is  their  eyes  that  I  can  see  all  arouud  me  ! 
They  ha^e  been  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  dead  body  of 
the  bear,  but  they  are  frightened  to  come  too  near  to  the 
fire." 

Blueskin  had  hit  upon  the  true  solution  of  tho  whole 
affair. 

Tho  small  glittering  objects  which  had  so  puzzled  him 
were  indeed  the  eyes  of  wolves,  who  had  scented  from 
afar  the  blood  which  had  flowed  from  the  bear. 

They  had  continued  silent,  gazing  at  tho  fire  and 
frightened  to  advance  neai-er,  until  one  of  their  number 
had  uttered  the  howl  that  had  so  startled  Blueskin. 

That  seemed  tho  signal  for  the  rest. 

Without  exception,  they  all  commenced  a  hideous  howl- 
ing, which  did  not  cease  for  a  single  moment. 

The  sound  grew  louder  and  louder. 

It  penetrated  the  ears  of  the  sleepers,  and  both  started 
Tip  in  the  utmost  terror. 

Blueskin  got  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire  where 
his  comrades  were. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Jack  Sheppard,  with  difficulty 
making  his  voice  heard  above  the  howling  chorus. 

In  a  few  words  Blueskin  explained. 

"  What  is  to  be  done .'"  he  asked. 

"Nothing  but  remain  where  we  are,"  said  Blueskin. 
"  We  are  safer  here  than  we  possibly  could  be  elsewhere." 

"  How  so .'" 

"Because  of  the  fire.  We  have  only  to  keep  it  well 
piled  up,  and  we  are  secure.  Tho  wolves  will  be 
frightened  to  approach  it." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  all,"  said  Jack,  "  we  will  soon  have  a 
good  fire." 

"  Heap  on  plenty  of  wood,"  continued  Blueskin.  "  In 
the  morning  they  will  all  disappear." 

The  howling  of  the  wolves  was  by  this  time  truly 
terrific ;  they  seemed  to  have  assembled  in  thousands. 

In  spite  of  the  assurance  which  Blueskin  had  given  of 
their  safety.  Jack  Sheppard  and  the  boy  were  much  terri- 
fied by  the  awful  sounds,  and  they  glanced  apprehensively 
in  the  direction  which  they  came. 

Wood  was  piled  upon  the  fire  in  tremendous  quantities. 

Blueskin  ventured  round  to  the  other  side. 

He  quickly  returned,  and  as  soon  as  his  companions 
saw  him,  they  perceived  that  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance had  changed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  they  asked.     "  What  is  amiss  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing !  I  may  be  mistaken ;  but  still, 
when  I  looked  out,  I  fancied  that  the  wolves  were  closer 
than  before. 

This  was  alarming  intelligence,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  it  was  true,  for  in  such  a  matter  Blueskin 
would  not  be  likely  to  lot  his  fears  lead  him  astray  when 
he  had  spoken  so  confidently  about  the  power  of  the  fire 
to  keep  them  away. 


"What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Jack  Sheppai-d. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  tell  you.  I  have  always  heard  that 
the  safest  and  best  protection  against  wild  animals  is  a 
fire.  This  one  has  certainly  kept  them  off  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  they  appear  to  uie  to  he  gradually  dnivviug 
nearer  and  nearer." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  mistaken  ?" 

"  Come  with  me,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.  We 
have  to  but  walk  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  fii-e." 

Jack  Sheppard  accompanied  Blueskin  as  requested,  and 
then,  after  gazing  earnestly  for  a  few  moments,  ho  said  : 

"I  am  sure  they  are  nearer !" 

"  It  is  the  dead  body  of  the  bear  which  attracts  them," 
said  Blueskin. 

"Then,  what  will  it  matter  if  they  come  forward. 
They  can  devour  it,  and  welcome,  so  long  as  they  let  uj 
alone." 

"That  is  just  it,"  said  Blueskin — "  they  won't  let  us 
alone !" 

"  Why  not  ?  Will  not  the  carcass  of  the  bear  satisfy 
them  ?" 

"No.  Just  estimate,  if  you  can,  the  number  of  wolves. 
Probably  there  are  more  than  we  can  see ;  but  whether 
or  not,  there  are  enough  to  devour  every  morsel  in  a 
trice." 

"And  what  then?" 

"Why,  it  will  but  be  a  mouthful  apiece  or  so  to  them  all 
round,  and  will  serve  to  give  them  an  appetite.  They 
will  then  come  towards  us,  and  we  shall  find  it  utterly 
impossible  to  contend  against  such  a  multitude." 

Jack  Sheppard  was  silent,  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  con- 
stantly in  the  direction  of  tho  wolves. 

It  was  clear  enough  that  they  were  coming  n«arer,  and, 
as  they  advanced,  they  continued  to  utter  tho  most  fear- 
ful yells. 

The  position  of  our  two  friends  was  rapidly  becoming 
critical. 

They  taxed  their  brains  to  the  utmost,  in  the  endeavour 
to  hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  they  might  keep  the  wolves 
at  a  distance. 

"  If  we  can  only  keep  them  off  till  daybreak,"  said 
Blueskin,  "  all  will  be  well ;  they  Will  retire  then,  never 
fear;  they  ai-e  cowardly  creatures  at  the  best !" 

"  But  how  are  we  to  keep  them  off  till  then  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  At  present,  it  appears  to  me 
we  can  do  nothing  more  than  pile  plenty  of  wood  upon 
the  fire,  so  that  it  shall  give  out  as  much  light  and  heat  as 
possible. 

All  three  set  about  this  task,  and  in  a  little  while 
the  fire  crackled  and  gave  out  as  much  heat  as  a 
furnace. 

The  unearthly  howls  still  continued,  and  the  wolves, 
stimulated  by  hunger,  overcame  by  degrees  the  teiTor 
which  the  fire  occasioned  them,  and  crept  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer. 

Blueskin  looked  up  to  the  sky  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  discover  some  traces  of  the  dawn. 

But  all  was  dark. 

Tho  moon  had  sunk,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens 
was  covered  with  dense  leadon-colouix-d  clouds. 

Jack  Sheppard  looked  anxiously  from  time  to  time  into 
Blueskin's  countenance,  and  noticed  what  a  terrible  look 
of  fatigue  it  wore. 

At  last  he  said : 

"  The  wolves  do  not  appear  to  be  very  aggressive  yet, 
Blueskin.  Lie  down  and  rest  yourself.  Try  and  get  a 
few  minutes'  sleep — I  am  sure  you  are  in  great  need  of 
it." 

"  I  am — I  am." 

'•  I  knew  that,  but  whether  you  will  be  able  to  sleep  or 
not  with  this  horrible  howling  ringing  in  you  ears  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.  Let  me,  however,  entreat  you  to  make 
the  attempt." 

"And  you  will  keep  snatch  ?" 

"Yes,  most  faithfully.  The  brief  rest  I  have  already 
had  haa  refreshed  me  wonderfully." 

"  And  you  will  call  me  the  moment  any  danger 
threatens  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  lie  down,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  feel 
more  worn  out  than  I  have  done  for  mauj'  a  long 
day." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  had 
any  proper  rest,    it  is  now  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
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you  should  sleep,  for  the  probability  is,  that  we  shall  have 
a  long  and  harassing'  day  to-)nori-ovv." 

"  I  shall  not  caro  for  tliat  if  I  can  sleep  now,  but  I  nvi 
afraid  the  effort  will  be  a  vain  one." 

While  speakinp;  these  words,  Blneslcin  threw  himfielf 
down  upon  the  turf  near  the  fire,  and  so  complete  was  his 
exhaustion,  that,  contrary  to  his  antieipation,  the  howling 
of  the  wolves  produced  no  effect  upon  hini,  and  iu  a  very 
little  while  he  was  souud  asleep. 


CHAPTEK  CCCCLXXXI. 

BLUESICIX   AND  JACK  SilEPPAUn  COMMENCE   TIIKIR  SEARCH 
FOa    KDGWORTII    BESS. 

Jack  Shkppard  continued  to  watch. 

He  walked  frequently  round  and  round  the  fire,  aud 
looked  in  the  direction  where  the  largest  number  of  wolves 
Lad  assembled. 

After  gazing  upon  them  repeatedly,  he  at  last  concluded 
that  they  had  become  stationary. 

He  was  almost  afraid  to  believe  in  such  good  tidings, 
but  at  last  he  felt  certain  that  the  wolves  had  ceased  to 
advance. 

Such  was  the  case. 

The  hungry  creatures  had  approached  to  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  fire,  and  there  they  remained,  terrified 
to  come  nearer,  for  the  fire  was  much  fiercer  now  than  it 
had  yet  been. 

The  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  this  fact  was,  how- 
ever, but  very  slight ;  they  would  remain  there  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  until,  growing  accustomed  to  the  flames,  aud 
impelled  by  their  hunger,  they  would  creep  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  bear's  carcass. 

Jack  Sheppard  did  not  think  of  this,  but  imagined  that 
the  wolves  had  got  as  near  the  fire  as  they  dared,  and 
would  not  ventiu-o  to  approach  any  closer. 

Finding  the  alarm  had  to  some  extent  subsided,  the 
poor  deformed  boy  laid  himself  down  near  Blueskia, 
Avliilo  Jack  Sheppard  was  left  alone. 

The  brief  slumber  which  he  had  already  had,  had  proved 
suflicient  to  rest  him,  for  his  disposition  was  too  restless 
imd  excitable  to  demand  much  sleep. 

Ho  had  no  other  companion  save  his  thoughts,  and  these 
were  sad  enough. 

He  did  indeed  seem  to  be  the  sport  of  a  malignant 
destinj\ 

After  passing  through  such  a  horrible  ordeal  as  he  had 
recently  done,  he  had  come  over  to  Ainsterdam  under  the 
full  anticipation  that  he  should  once  more  see  Edgworth 
Bess. 

He  was  very  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  she 
would  receive  him,  for  since  they  had  parted  in  hastiness 
aud  anger,  they  had  had  no  opportunity  either  for  ex- 
planation or  reconciliation. 

He  bad  arrived  in  time  to  learn  that  she  had  been 
spirited  away  by  German  banditti.  Their  object  for  this 
act  and  the  poor  girl's  fate  were  like  inscrutable. 

He  sighed  heavily  aud  his  throat  ached. 

The  only  consolation  and  relief  that  he  was  able  to  find 
was  by  passing  rapidly  up  and  down.  While  in  motion 
his  thoughts  did  not  seem  to  chafe  him  so  badly. 

A  prolonged  yell  from  the  wolves  at  last  aroused  him, 
and  he  found  that  while  giving  way  to  his  sad  reflections 
ho  had  neglected  the  important  duty  of  piling  fuel  upon 
the  fire. 

Perceiving  the  omission,  he  hastened  to  repair  it. 

But  the  quantity  of  wood  he  threw  on  at  once  had,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  the  effect  of  dulling  the  flames  consider- 
ably. 

The  wolves,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  ceaselessly  and 
untiringly  upon  the  fire,  perceiving  this  sudden  diminu- 
tion iu  its  brilliancy,  felt  emboldened  to  advance. 

The  foremost  gave  a  few  bounds  forward  and  reached 
the  prize. 

The  example  of  one  was  sufficient. 

The  rush  of  footsteps  as  thoy  hastened  forward  came 
clear  enough  to  Jack  Sheppard's  cars,  aud,  starting  back, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 

Blueskin  heard  the  ciy,  and  awoke. 

IIo  started  immediately  to  his  feet  and  put  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  defence,  for  he  imagined  that  the  wolves  were 
already  upon  them. 

The  flames  now  shot  up  from  the  fire  V7itli  great  sud- 


denness and  fierceness,  revealing  clearly  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  open  space. 

Fighting,  tearing,  scrambling,  howling,  the  wolves 
had  piled  themselves  up  in  one  dense  mass  over  the  body 
of  the  bear. 

When  the  flames  burst  forth  in  the  manner  we  have 
described  there  was  a  momentary  silence. 

All  paused,  and  ceased  what  they  were  about. 

They  were  half  inclined  to  turn  and  fly,  and  had  one 
set  the  example,  the  others  would  doubtless  have  followed 
without  exci'ption. 

Their  appetite  was  whetted,  however,  by  the  few 
mouthfuls  they  had  already  been  able  to  obtain,  aud  so 
they  remained  still. 

Then,  finding  that  the  fire  grew  no  brighter  and  did 
them  no  injuiy,  they  recommenced  their  battle  for  tho 
food. 

Standing  near  the  fire  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  command  a  view  of  that  portion  of  the  open  space, 
Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  stood  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  wolves. 

Their  numbers  were  incredible,  and  could  they  have 
all  commenced  their  repast  upon  the  bear,  every  frag- 
ment of  the  llesh  would  quickly  have  disappeared. 

Amxiouslj'  our  friends  looked  tip  to  the  sky,  but  all  was 
dark. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  token  of  the  coming  of  the 
much-wished-for  dawn. 

The  frantic  shriekings  and  stragglings  of  the  wolves 
continued  without  abatement,  until  at  length  evcrj'  edible 
morsel  of  the  bear  was  devoured. 

Then  came  the  moment  of  danger. 

Jack  Sheppard  looked  anxiously  into  his  comrade's 
face. 

"Let  us  retreat  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire,"  said 
Blueskin.  "It  is  possible  that,  after  all,  they  may  de- 
part satisfied." 

Blueskin  said  this,  but  he  did  not  think  it. 

It  was,  however,  quite  clear  that  the  best  and  most 
prudent  coui-se  was  to  place  the  fire  between  them  and 
the  rapacious  animals. 

The  yelling  and  fighting  which  had  taken  plac3  over 
the  bear's  carcass  was  followed  by  a  remarkable,  and,  as 
our  friends  felt,  ominous  silence. 

In  vain  they  listened  for  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the 
wolves. 

No  such  sounds  came  upon  their  ears,  and  so  they  were 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  remained 
stationary. 

Believing  that  no  harm  could  result  from  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, Blu2skin  once  more  ventured  to  pass  round  the 
fire,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy. 

His  worst  fears  were  realised  when  he  saw  the  whole 
troop  in  a  dense  pack,  with  their  heads  all  tttrued  towards 
the  lire,  and  their  gleaming  eyeballs  fixed  upon  it. 

He  returned  to  Jack  and  told  him  what  he  had  seen. 

Most  fervently  did  they  wish  for  the  coming  of  tha 
new  day. 

But  tho  clouds  looked  as  black  as  ever. 

"Morning  cannot  be  far  off,"  said  Blueskin,  "and  I 
fully  believe  that  the  darkest  hour  is  the  one  before  the 
dawn." 

"  I  hope  this  is  the  hour." 

"  And  so  do  I,  for  after  a  time,  iu  all  probability,  the 
wolves  will  gather  courage  aud  advance.  If  such  a  thing 
happens,  we  shall  find  ourselves  qitite  uuablo  to  cope 
with  such  an  enemy." 

A  silence  followed  these  words. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  wondering  where  Edgworth  Bess 
was  at  that  moment,  and  whether  she  was  menaced  by 
any  imminent  peril. 

Then  the  wolves  broke  forth  into  a  dismal  howl  again, 
making  the  whole  forest  resound  with  their  hideous  yells. 

"  That  is  just  the  way  they  behaved  before,"  said 
Blueskin.  "  They  waited  for  a  time  iu  silence  watching 
the  fire,  and  theu  commenced  to  j'ell.  I  suppose  iu  a 
little  while  they  will  get  their  courage  up." 

"Let  us  look  at  them  once  more,"  said  Jack  Sheppard. 
"  I  am  sure  we  cannot  do  wrong  in  keeping  an  eye  upon 
their  movements." 

"  You  are  right.     Come  with  me." 

Creeping  stealthily  round  the  lire,  in  order,  if  possible^ 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  wolves,  they  looked  out. 

The  immense  pack  had  crept  nuieh  nearer. 
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Evidently  they  were  overcoming  their  dislike  or  dread 
of  the  tire,  and  were  hungering  to  attack  the  three  human 
hciugs  they  knew  full  well  were  near  it. 

Beyond  them  could  be  seen  the  skeleton  of  the  bear. 
The  bouos  were  qnite  stripped,  and  eveiy  oue  looked 
white  and  glistening  in  the  fire-light. 

Although  the  weight  of  this  animal  mnst  have  been 
enormous,  and  although  they  had  devoured  every  frag- 
ment, including  even  the  skin,  yet  the  wolves  appeared 
as  ravenous  as  ever. 

Tliey  grew  more  and  more  dai'ing,  and  they  had  most 
certainly  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  fire  would  not 
harm  them. 

Closer  and  closer  they  came,  even  while  our  friends 
looked  upon  them. 

Tliey  were  already  very,  very  close,  and  it  was  per- 
fectly easy  for  our  friends  to  "distinguish  the  whole  of 
their  dark  forms. 

Suddenly,  Blueskin  was  struck  with  a  fresh  thought. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  turned  round  and  drew  a 
blazing  fragment  of  wood  from  the  fire. 

It  was  apportion  of  a  bough  of  a  tree,  and,  whirling  it 
round  his  head,  ho  flung  it  with  full  force  into  the  air. 

It  fell  where  the  wolves  were  thickest,  and  a  terrific 
howl  was  the  result,  succeeded  by  a  violent  scramble  as 
all  endeavoured  to  rush  away. 

Perceiving  the  advantage  that  had  been  thus  gained, 
Blueskin  and  Jack  Shcppard  continued  to  throw  the  frag- 
ments of  burning  wood,  imtil  they  forced  the  wolves  to 
retreat  across  the  oj)cu  space  and  take  refuge  among  the 
trees. 

They  then  appeared  to  shrink  gradually  away,  and  in  a 
few  moments  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Tiie  two  friends  congratulated  each  other  most  warmly 
upon  the  success  of  this  scheme. 

"  I  think  their  fright  will  endure  for  some  time,"  said 
Blueskin ;  "  ten  to  one  if  we  are  troubled  with  them 
again !" 

"I  wish  dawn  would  come. ' 

"  So  do  I  as  heartily  as  you  do,  for  I  am  thoroughly 
tired  of  the  adventures  of  to-night." 

•■  As  we  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  drive  off  the  wolves,  I 
think  our  wisest  plan  will  be  to  obtain  as  much  rest  and 
sleep  as  we  can, — to-moiTow  we  shall  require  to  call  forth 
all  our  energies." 
"  We  shall  indeed !" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  deformed  boy,  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  other  side  of  the  tire,  uttered  a  loud  shout, 
and  they  hastened  to  find  out  what  had  happened. 

There  was  no  necessity  to  question  the  boy,  for  the  first 
thing  they  saw  was  the  wolves. 

It  was  another  pack,  or  else  the  same  one  that  they  had 
driven  back  who  had  made  a  detour  and  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  tire. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  both  our  friends  set  to 
work  to  pelt  them  with  the  firebrands. 

The  rapacious  animals  retreated,  but  this  time  not  so 
quickly  as  before,  and  with  fewer  signs  of  terror. 

•■  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  much  trouble  with  them 
yet,"  said  Blueskin  ;  "  they  seem  very  resolute." 

'•We'll  throw  on  more  fuel,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  "and 
make  up  as  large  a  lire  as  we  can." 

"  Yes,  do  so ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to 
make  up  another  fire  not  far  from  this  one ;  we  could  then 
place  ourselves  between  the  two,  and,  ten  to  one,  should 
be  in  perfect  safety  !" 

'•  It  is  worth  trying,  at  any  rate,"  said  Jack  Sheppard, 
"and  will  give  us  but  little  trouble." 

They  set  to  work  to  c;\rry  out  this  idea  with  all  possible 
alacrity,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  had  another  fire 
lighted,  which  promised  in  a  little  while  to  be  as  large  and 
as  fierce  as  the  first 

The  smoke  and  flames  effectually  prevented  them  from 
catching  sight  of  the  wolves,  but  they  could  bear  their 
horrible  howls  clearly  and  distinctly  above  the  roaring 
and  crackling  of  the  fires. 

Our  friends  had  to  place  themselves  exactly  half-way 
between  the  two  fires,  and  at  one  time  the  heat  was  so 
excessive  that  they  feared  they  should  bo  compelled  to 
abandon  their  place  of  refuge. 

They  were  scorched  a  little;  but,  by  stimng  the  blazing 
imboi-s  with  their  swords,  they  presently  succeeded  in 
v.'inedying  this  evil. 
The  only  demonstration  they  received  from  the  wolves 


was  an  incessant  howling,  which  probably  betokened  the 
extent  of  their  disappointment. 

At  last,  to  their  relief,  morning  came. 

As  the  sky  grew  lighter  and  lightei',  so  did  the  howls 
of  the  wolves  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  until  eventually 
they  died  completely  away. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  now  impatient  that  the  search  for 
Edgworth  Bess  should  be  commenced,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  Blueskin  persuaded  him  that  it  would 
be  best  to  remain  there  for  a  little  while  longer,  and  obtain 
more  rest  as  well  as  a  substantial  meal. 

Ultimately,  this  was  agi'eed  to. 

Blueskin  shot  some  more  birds,  which  they  cooked  in 
the  same  primitive  fashion  as  they  had  done  overnight ; 
and,  having  finished  their  repast,  they  laid  down  to 
obtain  an  hour  or  two's  slumber. 

Jiist  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  ti'ec-tops,  Jack  Sheppard 
awoke. 

He  aroused  his  companion,  and  then,  without  furthel 
delay,  they  set  about  their  search  in  good  earnest. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXII. 

Tin;   POLICE  OFFICERS   HAVE  SOME  TROUBLE   AND  DASGEn 
IN   CONVEYING  JONATII.VN   WILD  TO   NEWGATE. 

The  order  of  our  story  now  brings  us  back  to  Jonathan 
Wild. 

He  certainly  deserves  some  attention,  for  when  we  last 
saw  him  his  situation  was  one  of  extreme  peril. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  his  return  from  the 
bank  he  had  entered  the  stable-yard,  and  had  unexpect- 
edly found  himself  surrounded  by  a  largo  body  of  police 
officers. 

Although  the  police  officers  were  at  least  twenty  in 
number,  he  made  a  most  frantic  and  desperate  resist- 
ance. 

It,  however,  availed  him  nothing;  all  he  got  for  hia 
pains  was  some  additional  hard  blows. 

In  the  end,  he  found  himself  securely  a  prisoner. 

Each  one  of  the  officers  seemed  to  have  hold  of  him  in 
some  way  or  other. 

As  a  last  effort,  he  tried  to  prevent  the  handcuffs  from 
being  slipped  over  his  wrists. 

But  in  this,  as  in  the  rest,  he  failed. 

Long  practice  had  taught  the  officer  much  dexterity, 
and,  watching  bis  opportunity,  he  slipped  the  handcuffs 
on  in  an  instant. 

"Here  you  are,  Jonathan  Wild,  at  last,"  he  said;  "and 
a  fine  game  you  have  led  us  altogether !  You  might  just 
as  well  have  given  in  at  first.  You  would  have  saved 
both  us  and  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

Jonathan  Wild  replied  to  this  speech  by  uttering  the 
most  fearful  curses  that  could  be  imagined. 

The  police  officer  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  "  letting 
out,"  as  he  called  it,  now  and  then,  but  when  he  heard 
the  blasphemous  imprecations  which  came  from  the  thief- 
taker's  lips  he  turned  pale,  and,  raising  his  voice  a  little 
higher  than  Wild's,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Wikl,  leave  that  off !  I  am  not  very 
particular  about  swearing  myself,  but  when  I  hear  you  go 
on  like  that,  it  gives  me  an  awful  turn  !" 

Jonathan  Wild  continued  to  shriek  out  his  impotent 
curses  without  heeding  him. 

Left  to  himself,  he  soon  exhausted  himself  at  this  exer- 
cise, and  became  comparatively  calm ;  but  when  he  ceased 
it  was  not  because  he  had  reached  the  end  of  his  vocabu- 
lary, but  because  his  throat  was  hoarse  and  cracked,  and 
his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  so  that  to  speak 
louder  than  a  whisper  became  impossible. 

He  licked  his  parched  lips  nervously,  and  gazed  angrily 
into  the  officer's  countenance. 

'•  I  am  L'^artily  glad  you  have  done,  Mr.  Wild,"  said 
the  one  in  command,  "and  I  hope  that  will  last  you  till 
I  get  you  safe  inside  Newgate.  tVhen  you  are  in  a  stone 
cell  by  yourself,  you  may  curse  away  as  much  as  you 
like !" 

Jonathan  Wild's  eyes  were  frenzied  with  rage. 

He  struggled  even  now  to  free  himself  from  liis  bonds, 
and  if  he  could  have  done  so,  there  is  no  doubt  ho  would 
have  taken  the  very  fn-st  mament  to  inflict  some  serious 
injury  upon  his  foes. 

He  even  felt  that  while  he  did  so  it  would  bo  some 
satisfaction  to  him— that  he  should  go  to  the  prison  all  the 
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more  willingly  if  ho  could  inflict  somo  deadly  wounds 
upon  one  or  more  of  tbein. 

This,  however,  was  more  than  he  could  accomplish. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wild,"  s;iid  the  chief  officer,  "  are  you  wil- 
h'ng  to  listen  to  reason  ?  Wo  have  got  you,  and  1  can 
tell  you  that  wc  mean  to  keep  you !  Mind  that!  It  just  re- 
mains for  yourself  to  decide  whether  you  will  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  to  Newgate  with  all  the  ruffians  in 
Lon.ion  at  your  heels,  or  whether  you  will  behave  peace- 
ably, and  go  in  a  hackney-coach." 

The  thief-taker  paused  a  moment,  and  then  spoke. 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  he  said. 

"  Of  course !    Jonathan  Wild." 

"  I  am ;  and  a  police  constable !  Tell  me  upan  what 
charge  you  arrest  me !" 

"  You  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  chief  officer.  "  I 
have  got  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension  in  my  pocket, 
so  tliat  is  all  right." 

"  Let  me  see  it." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it !"  said  the  officer,  with  a  wink. 

"  Then  I  refuse  to  accompany  you." 

"You  can  refuse  what  you  like,  but  you  will  find  you 
will  have  to  go !  I  will  take  all  the  responsibility,  and 
when  you  get  to  Newgate,  I  will  hand  the  warrant  to  the 
Governor,  when  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
that  it  is  all  right." 

Wild  bi'oke  out  into  curses  again. 

"  Stop,  stop — that  does  no  good !  Just  say,  will  you  be 
hauled  through  the  streets  by  main  force,  or  will  you  get 
into  a  hackney-coach,  and  ride  quietly  to  Newgate.'" 

Jonathan  Wild  glared  about  him. 

He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  fa^  that  it  would 
be  easy  enough  for  so  many  men  to  drag  him  along  by 
sheer  force. 

A  crowd  would  quickly  be  collected,  which  would  sur- 
round them. 

Already  the  gateway  leading  into  the  stable-yard  was 
blocked  up  by  a  gaping  multitude,  who  were  with  diffi- 
culty kept  back. 

Curiosity  was  on  every  face,  for  as  yet  they  did  not 
know  that  it  was  Jonathan  Wild  who  had  been  made  pri- 
souer. 

In  the  first  place,  they  had  scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him,  and  had  failed  to  recognise  the  thief-taker  in  his 
Quaker's  disguise. 

From  former  experience  Jonathan  Wild  knew  well  that 
he  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  the  populace. 

On  a  recent  occasion  he  had  had  good  proof  of  it,  and 
he  felt  that  he  would  have  everything  to  dread  from  the 
violence  of  the  mob,  should  he  suffer  himself  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  in  the  manner  the  officer  had  men- 
tioned. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  help  fancying  that 
while  he  stood  on  foot  among  his  foes,  he  stood  a  much 
better  chance  of  making  his  escape  than  he  possibly  could 
do  if  he  was  cooped  up  in  a  hackney-coach. 

The  chief  officer  saw  that  his  prisoner  was  considering, 
and  remained  quiet,  in  the  hope  that  Wild  would  decide 
upon  giving  in  quietly. 

The  officer  was  quite  willing  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
hauling  him  through  the  streets. 

"Come,  Mr.  Wild,"  he  said  at  last,  "have  you  made  up 
your  mind  ?  I  can't  stop  here  all  day,  you  know  ;  my  strict 
oi'ders  were  that  as  soon  as  I  captured  you  I  was  to  take 
you  direct  to  Newgate,  and  I  have  a  warrant  to  that  effect 
in  my  pocket  at  this  moment." 

Jonathan  did  not  speak. 

"  Come  now,  which  will  you  do  ?"  repeated  the 
officer. 

"  Do !"  roared  Wild,  suddenly ;  "  you  can  do  your  worst ! 
I  defy  you  all !     Do  your  worst !" 

"  Very  good !  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  I  can't  help  it. 
Bring  him  along,  my  lads ;  there  is  no  need  to  be  over  par- 
ticular with  him,  and  the  sooner  we  get  to  Newgate  the 
better !  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  treating  him  rather 
roughly — he  is  done  for ;  the  eharge  against  him  is  so  clear 
and  complete  that,  with  all  his  cleverness,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  get  off,  and  will  never  again  be  in  a  position  to  do 
harm  to  any  of  you." 

Jonathan  Wild  bent  furious  and  angiy  glances  on  the 
officer  when  he  spoke,  but  that  was  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  do. 

Among  the  police,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not  some 
grudge  er  other  against  the  great  thief-taker,  though, 


hitherto,  circumstances  had  always  prevented  them  fsom 
showing  it. 

Now,  however,  the  case  was  quite  altered,  and  after  such 
a  speech  as  they  had  uttered,  they  one  and  all,  in  the 
roughest  possible  manner,  set  about  the  task  of  dragging 
Wild  along. 

Despite  his  furious  struggles  the  street  was  reached. 

A  dense  crowd  had  already  collected,  and  when  they 
saw  the  officers  emerge,  some  one  who  caught  sight  of  the 
prisoner,  yelled  out : 

"  Why,  that  is  Jonathan  Wild!" 

The  pronunciation  of  this  much-dreaded  and  much- 
execrated  name  produced  an  almost  magical  effect  upon 
the  assemblage.  Shouts  and  cries  of  every  description 
were  given  utterance  to,  and  although  he  had  anticipated 
this  scene,  and  had  tried  to  school  himself  into  firmness, 
yet  Jonathan  Wild  trembled  and  quailed. 

"  Stone  him ! — shoot  him ! — smash  him ! — hang  him  up  to 
the  next  lamp  post ! — down  with  Jonathan  Wild ! — death  to 
him  ! — death  to  the  villain !" 

These  and  a  thousand  other  horrible  cries  rose  above  the 
din  of  conflicting  sounds,  and  reached  the  ear  of  the  thief- 
taker  with  great  distinctness. 

Every  instant  the  multitude  increased  in  numbers  and 
also  in  violence. 

The  police  officer  and  his  men  looked  apprehensively 
around  them ;  they  found  they  were  getting  hemmed  in 
and  were  unable  to  proceed. 

None  had  any  affection  for  the  prisoner,  but  it  was  their 
duty  to  defend  him,  and  take  him  in  safety  to  Newgate, 
and  so  they  did  so. 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  wliether  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  off  the  attack  of  so  many  people. 

Stones  and  other  missiles  began  to  fall  among  them,  and 
from  shouts  and  threats  it  was  clear  that  the  people  would 
quickly  proceed  to  actual  deeds  of  violence. 

Jonathan  tried  hard  to  retain  his  firmness,  and  in  the 
effort  bit  his  lips  till  the  blood  flowed. 

It  was  aU  in  vain,  however,  he  could  not  do  so,  and 
when  some  more  than  usually  horrible  cries  assailed  his 
ears  he  would  tremble  and  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Surely,  never  before  had  such  a  commotion  been  known 
in  the  City  of  London. 

The  streets  were  completely  blocked  up,  windows  were 
thrown  open,  and  everyone  appeared  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  possible  excitement,  all  eager  and  curious  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of,  and  others  to  inflict  some  injury  uj>on, 
the  notorious  thief-taker. 

Jonathan  ceased  to  struggle.  Probably  at  this  moment 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  taken  the  officer's  advice,  and 
entered  a  hackney-carriage. 

Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  saved  the  present 
terrible  scene,  for  his  heart  failed  him  at  every  step  he 
took. 

As  for  escape,  there  was  no  chance  or  hope  for  such  a 
thing,  and  the  more  he  reflected  and  the  further  he  went 
the  more  did  he  regret  that  he  had  made  the  choice  ho 
had. 

The  police  officers  regretted  it  too,  for  they  looked  hot 
and  anxious. 

They  knew  the  desperate  chai-acter  of  their  prisoner, 
and  had  to  care  for  his  safety,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
had  to  protect  themselves  and  him  from  the  mob. 

At  last,  upon  reaching  the  bottom  of  Cornhill,  they  were 
brought  to  a  complete  stop. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  advance  a  single 
step,  and  the  pressure  of  the  mob  continually  increased. 

At  this  point  many  thoroughfares  converged  into  one 
focus,  so  that  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  the  crowd 
should  augment  so  rapidly  as  it  did. 

Had  anyone  been  placed  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  whole  of  this  strange  spectacle  they 
would  have  beheld  an  ocean  of  human  beings  surging 
wildly  and  madly  to  and  fro,  struggling  desperately  with 
each  other  like  wild  beasts,  yet  all  pressing  gradually  to 
one  point. 

That  one  point  was  the  spot  where  Jonathan  Wild 
stood  surrounded  by  the  pohce  officers. 

Stronger  and  stronger  became  the  pressure  upon  them. 

And  they  made  strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  a  little 
open  space,  but  failed. 

With  admirable  presence  of  mind,  the  one  in  command 
ordered  his  men  to  fonn  into  a  solid  square,  with  their  pri- 
soner and  himself  in  the  centre. 
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This  they  did,  and,  drawing  their  cutlasses,  placed  thera 
ngainst  their  breasts,  and  so  endeavoured  to  keep  off  the 
excited  beings  who  surrounded  them  on  all  sides. 


CHAPTER  CCCOLXXXIII. 

JONATHAN    WILD    FINDS    HIMSELF   THE   INJUTE  OF    A 
NEWGATE  CELL. 

For  a  moment  or  two  this  manceuvre  proved  successful. 
The  people  who  were  nearest,  and  who  wero  pressing 
forward  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  recoiled  before  the 
sharp  points  of  the  officers'  cutlasses. 

Having  formed  into  a  solid  square,  the  polico  stood  as 
firm  as  a  rock,  for  the  pressui'o  of  the  people  was  resisted 
on  all  sides  alike. 

Those  people  whose  bodies  were  exactly  opposed  to  the 
oflicers'  weapons  shrunk  back  and  endeavoured  to  remain 
stationary  at  a  safe  distance,  while  they  continued  their 
ehouts  and  yells  for  vengeance  upon  the  thief-taker. 

Those  persons,  however,  who  formed  the  outer  portion 
of  the  mub  knew  nothing  about  this  clever  little  arrange- 
nu'nt  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  and  also  continued  to 
press  forward  with  ever-increasing  strength. 

In  vain  those  in  the  centre  endeavoured  to  remain 
etationary. 

The  pi'essure  behind  them  was  greater  than  they  could 
withstand,  and  so  they  found  themselves,  unwillingly 
enough,  forced  on  to  the  points  of  the  cutlassea. 

The  officers  grasped  their  weapons  with  both  hands, 
and  prepared  to  mcrt  the  shock. 

Slowly,  yet  surely,  the  ijuoplo  wero  forced  towards 
them. 

They  held  back,  but  in  a  minute  or  so  they  felt  the 
sharp  steel  penetrating  their  breasts. 

Convinced  that  if  they  did  not  make  a  desperate  and 
successful  effort  to  stem  the  current  they  would  be  trans- 
fixed by  tho  cutlasses,  they  recoiled  with  greater  strength 
than  before. 

The  intelligence  that  the  officers  had  formed  for  them- 
selves such  a  formidable  barrier  was  quickly  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  the 
centre  remained  stationary,  and  resisted  to  the  utmost  the 
pressure  from  those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  who 
either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  what  was  taking 
phu'c. 

Tho  shouts,  and  groans,  and  screams,  and  yells  that  rose 
from  the  dense  throng  were  positively  fearful. 

The  chief  police  officer  was  much  annoyed  and  vexed 
at  this  occurrence,  and  he  was  unable  to  see  his  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

At  length,  he  desired  his  men  to  raise  him  as  well  as 
they  could  above  their  heads,  in  order  that  he  might 
M-ave  his  hat,  or  give  some  other  signal  that  he  was  in 
imminent  need  of  assistance. 

His  men  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders  willingly 
enough,  for  they  were  far  from  pleased  with  their  posi- 
tion. 

From  this  point  of  vantage  the  chief  officer  was  able  to 
command  a  view  of  the  whole  crowd,  and  ho  was  astounded 
at  its  immensity. 

He  waved  his  hat  in  the  air,  and  made  many  other 
gesticulations  to  express  that  he  stood  in  need  of  help. 

Tho  populace  i-esponded  to  his  actions  with  derisive 
cries. 

The  chief  officer  then,  becoming  somewhat  calmer,  looked 
slowly  and  carefully  all  around. 
Presently  a  ciy  of  satisfaction  escaped  his  lips 
Coming  from  the  direction  of  Cheapside,  ha  caught 
sight  of  a  troop  of  mounted  soldiers. 

"  Let  me  down !"  he  said  to  his  men  who  held  him  up 
— "let  me  down !  Keep  the  people  off  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  all  will  be  well — assistance  is  coming  !" 

The  officer  was  glad  enough  to  descend,  for  while  he 
had  occupied  his  lofty  position  he  had  been  the  mark  for 
many  missiles,  and,  although  ho  had  been  struck  by  seve- 
ral, yet  he  escaped  any  serious  injury. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Jonathan  AVild — tho  cause  of  this 
tuumlt — had  regained  his  calmness. 

Ho  no  longer  regretted  the  course  he  had  taken,  for  he 
felt  that,  let  things  be  how  they  might,  his  position  could 
not  possibly  be  made  worse  than  it  wag. 

He  received  the  intelligence  that  assistance  was  coming 
with  a  grim  smile. 

The  officer  was  perfectly  correct. 


As  soon  as  the  crowd  collected  in  such  prodigious  num- 
bers, intelligence  was  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  for 
it  was  feared,  and  with  good  reason,  that  a  terrible  riot 
would  ensue,  the  result  of  which  would  be  very  difficult 
to  estimate. 

The  military  v/ere  called  out,  and,  with  that  prompti- 
tude which  distinguishes  all  military  affairs,  a  troop  had 
been  mustered  and  led  to  the  scene  of  action. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  arrived,  the  Lord  Mayor  appeared 
at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Mansion  House,  and,  calling 
aloud  to  tho  people,  commenced  to  read  the  Riot  Act. 

All  the  people,  however,  were  so  intent  upon  pushing 
forwai-d,  that  they  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  hia 
words. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading,  the  Mayor  called 
upon  the  soldiers  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

Under  the  command  of  their  officer,  the  soldiers  spurred 
their  horses  forward,  and  laid  about  them  with  the  flat 
side  of  their  swords. 

The  attack  was  soon  productive  of  results. 
The  people  began  rapidly  to  disperse,  and  many  in  tho 
distant  portions  of  tho  crowd  no  sooner  heard  that  tho 
soldiers  were  out,  and  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read, 
than  they  took  to  their  heels  and  departed. 

It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  work  of  considerable  time  to 
disperse  the  wholo  mob,  but  at  length  this  was  done. 

The  soldiers  then  came  up  to  the  police  officers  who 
surrounded  Jonathan  Wild. 

The  chief  of  the  police  warmly  expressed  his  thanks  to 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  soldiers  for  the  effectual  service 
he  had  rendered  him,  and  requested  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  this  affair,  that  he  would  form  a 
guard  of  escort  for  them  and  their  prisoner  as  far  as  New- 
gate. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

Jonathan  Wild  glared  about  him  with  undissembled 
rage. 

He  felt,  now  that  the  soldiers  accompanied  the  officers, 
that  ho  stood  not  the  slightest  chance  of  making  his 
escape. 

However  he  might  object  to  such  a  course,  he  would  bo 
led  to  Newgate. 

Becoming  convinced  of  this,  and  feeling  that  he  couM 
do  nothing,  the  thief-taker  bent  his  head  forward  and 
walked  slowly  along. 

"  We  have  done  a  good  service,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  one  of 
the  officers.  "  If  the  people  could  have  got  at  you  they 
would  have  torn  you  limb  from  limb!  By  this  time 
scai-cely  a  fragment  of  you  would  have  remained  I" 

Jonathan  made  no  reply  to  this  speech,  but  continued  to 
walk  on  slowly  as  before. 

The  people  who  had  formed  the  crowd  only  retreated  a 
short  distance,  and  quickly  assembled  again. 

The  presence  of  the  soldiers  overawed  them,  however, 
and  they  made  no  hostile  demonstration,  and  walked  on 
peacefully  and  quietly  enough  in  the  rear. 
It  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  interfere  with  them. 
In  this  manner  the  procession  proceeded  at  a  brisk 
walk. 
The  distance  they  had  to  go  was  not  very  great. 
Crossing  over  the  open  space  between  the  Royal  Ex- 
change and  the  Mansion  House,   they  took  their  way 
along  the  Poultry  and  Cheapside  until  Newgata  Street 
was  reached. 

Here  they  were  compelled  to  come  to  a  halt,  for  the 
thoroughfare  was  very  narrow. 

The  pause  was  a  brief  one,  and  the  whole  party  was 
quickly  in  procession  again,  for  the  officers  were  anxious 
to  Bee  their  prisoner  once  safe  inside  Newgate. 

On  entering  Newgate  Street,  Jonathan  Wild  raised  his 
head  and  looked  about  him. 

The  officers  noticed  it,  and  placed  themselves  more 
upon  their  guard,  for  they  fancied  the  movement  portended 
something. 

The  thief-taker  looked  from  side  to  side,  as  though  in 
search  of  something. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  rendered  desperate  by  his  close 
proximity  to  Newgate,  some  daring  schemes  of  escape 
were  flitting  through  his  brain. 

If  such  was  the  case,  he  must  have  been  unable  to  find 
one  that  seemed  at  all  likely  to  succeed,  for  he  did  not 
struggle  with  his  captors  in  the  least. 

Jonathan  could  not  refrain  from  casting  a  glance  down 
Warwick  Lane. 
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His  eyes  rested  for  a  brief  space  upou  the  quaint  old 
archway,  from  the  top  of  which  he  had  liad  such  a  foarful 
fall. 

The  next  instant  the  street  was  passed. 

Another  object  now  attracted  his  attention. 

That  was  his  house,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it. 

Only  the  shell  remained,  the  interior  having  been  com- 
pletely burnt  out. 

The  bare  and  blackened  walls  had  a  dismal  appearanoo. 

It  was  such  a  ruin  as  its  master's  fortunes. 

The  police  officers  all  looked  up  at  the  remains  of 
Wild's  house,  and  then  they  turned  their  heads  and  looked 
into  the  countenance  of  the  thief-taker,  in  order  to  observe 
what  effect  the  sight  had  up)on  him. 

Jonathan's  face  was  inscrutable. 

What  thoughts  might  have  been  at  that  moment  passing 
through  his  mind,  the  police  officers  bad  no  means  of 
knowing. 

That  his  reflections  wore  bitter  ones  we  may  feel  quite 
sure. 

IIo  watched  hfe  house  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so, 
and,  when  at  length  the  other  buildings  hid  it  from  bis 
view,  ho  thought  how  quickly  his  own  destruction  had 
followed  that  of  his  house. 

liound  the  corner,  into  the  Old  Bailey,  the  procession 
now  passed. 

The  mob  still  orderly  and  peaceable ;  indeed,  as  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gloomy  city  prison,  a  kind  of 
awe  seemed  to  creep  over  them. 

It  was  noticed  that  Jonathan  Wild  gave  one  swift  glance 
at  the  old  structure. 

Then  his  eyes  once  more  sought  the  ground,  and  he 
walked  gloomily  onwards. 

The  intelligence  that  Jonathan  Wild  had  been  captured 
and  was  being  brought  through  the  streets,  had  already 
reached  Newgate. 

A  considerable  body  of  police  officers  bad  placed  them- 
selves across', the  lower  end  of  th«  thoroughfare,  in  order 
to  keep  off  the  crowd. 

Had  not  this  precaution  been  taken,  it  would  have  been 
"lifficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  for  the  prisoner  to  have 
been  led  to  the  door  of  the  vestibule. 

As  it  was,  the  place  was  perfectly  clear,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  constables  who  fomied  a  kind  of  guard 
round  the  door  itself,  and  would  facilitate  the  entrance  of 
the  prisoner  and  his  captors. 

In  spite  of  the  calmness  that  he  bad  so  well  assumed, 
Jonathan's  cheeks  blanched,  and  his  heart  shook. 

The  knowledge  that  he  full  well  merited  imprisonment 
and  the  death  which  is  awarded  to  criminals  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  was  ever  before  his  mind,  and  it  seemed  to  crush 
him  to  the  earth. 

Curses  and  maledictions  no  longer  issued  from  his 
lips. 

Despair  was  taking  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  fast  sinking 
into  a  state  of  apathetic  dejection. 

At  every  step  that  he  took  bringing  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  portals  of  the  gloomy  prison,  this  feeling  in- 
creased. 

In  another  moment  the  procession  came  to  a  halt,  and 
looking  up,  Jonathan  saw  that  he  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  little  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  up  from  the 
street  to  the  strong  iron-bound  door  opening  into  the 
vestibule  or  lobby  of  Newgate. 

The  chief  police  officer  knocked  loudly. 

The  summons  was  expected,  and  the  man  on  the  lock, 
after  giving  one  hasty  glance  through  the  little  wicket, 
flung  the  door  wide  open  and  allow  ^  the  party  to 
enter. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Jonathan  Wild  found 
himbclf  standing  beneath  the  roof  of  Newgate  a  prisoner ! 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXIV. 

MR.   NOAKBS  IS    MU*II    DISCONCERTEB    BY    THE    AHRIVAL 
OF  JONATHAN   WILD   AT  NEWGATE. 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  there  was  no  pei-son  in  Great 
Britain  who  felt  so  much  uneasiness  and  apprehension  on 
account  of  the  steps  that  were  taken  against  Jonathan 
Wild,  than  did  Mr.  Noakes,  the  Governor  of  Newgate. 

.vs  tue  reader  is  well  aware,  a  compact  of  au  infamous 
nature  had  for  a  length  of  time  subsisted  between  Lim 
and  the  tluef-taker. 


IIo  stood  committed  in  many  nefarious  transactions 
which  Wild  had  from  time  to  time  been  guilty  of,  and 
not  unreasonably  ho  dreaded  that  Jonathan's  downfall 
was  but  the  forerunner  of  his  own. 

lie  foresaw  in  the  future  an  immense  amount  of  dis- 
agreeableness  and  trouble. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  most  fervently  and  devoutly  did 
he  wish  that  Jonathan  Wild  might  succeed  in  making  an 
car-apo  from  his  foes. 

At  any  rate,  that  ho  would  defend  himself  to  the  last, 
and  choose  'death  rather  than  submission,  or  that  some 
chance  shot  should  rid  him  of  existence. 

Anything  rather  than  that  he  should  be  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Newgate. 

That  was  an  idea  that  had  the  effect  of  almost  driving 
Mr.  Noakes  into  madness. 

In  a  greater  state  of  suspense,  then,  than  the  thief-taker 
himself  endured,  the  Governor  awaited  the  result  of  the 
pursuit  that  was  being  made. 

A  gleam  of  joy  came  over  his  heart  when  he  beard  of 
Jonathan's  first  escape,  and  how  he  had  succeeded  in 
mounting  a  horse  and  galloping  away,  leaving  no  trace 
behind  him. 

Days  passed  by,  as  we  know  full  well,  without  the 
oflicers  having  the  least  clue  to  guide  them;  and  with 
each  hour  the  Governor's  spirits  rose,  for  it  induced  the 
belief  that  Jonathan  Wild  bad  left  the  country. 

The  agitation  and  distress  of  mind  which  he  suffered 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Governor,  and  the  sheriffs  and  officials  connected  with 
the  prison  wondered  what  in  the  world  it  was  that  ailed 
him. 

Of  course  Mr.  Noakes  never  thought  of  satisfying  any- 
body upon  this  point — his  trouble  was  one  that  must  be 
endured  alone. 

Ho  experienced  a  sudden  and  alarming  shock  when  hrt 
heard  the  news  that  Jonathan  had  again  been  seen,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  London,  and  pursued  for  some 
distance. 

True,  there  was  some  consolation  to  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  but  then  the 
Governor  felt  a  special  uneasiness  when  he  found  that, 
instead  of  getting  away,  as  he  might  have  done,  the  thief- 
taker  was  still  lingering  near  the  metropolis. 

He  argued  from  that,  that  Wild  did  not  intend  to  quit 
England,  and  his  apprehensions  grew  greater  and  greater, 
for  lie  saw  a  thousand  evils  in  prospective. 

When  at  last,  on  that  eventful  morning,  he  had  been 
told  that  Jonathan  Wild  had  been  captured  near  Fcn- 
ehuroli  Street,  and  that  a  strong  body  of  officers  were 
bringing  him  to  Newgate,  be  gave  a  gasping  sort  of  cry 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

For  some  time  be  showed  no  signs  of  life,  and  when  at 
last  he  recovered  and  the  intelligence  was  repeated  to  him, 
he  refused  to  believe  it. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  fright ;  and  then 
he  received  another  shock  when  a  messenger  brought 
word  that  the  prisoner  had  already  entered  Newgate 
Street. 

With  a  view  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  report,  Mr.  Noakes  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the 
prison,  from  which,  as  he  knew  full  well,  a  view  of 
Newgate  Street  could  be  obtained. 

Heavy  leaden  weights  appeared  to  be  fastened  to  his 
feet,  and  it  was  almost  more  than  his  strength  could  ac- 
complish to  lift  them  np  and  ascend  the  steps. 

"  Oh,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  if  I  could  only  find 
that  it  was  irotrue — that  they  have  deceived  me— what  a 
relief  it  would  be  !"' 

He  reached  the  top  step  and  emerged  on  to  the  roof. 

Fortunately  the  stone  parapet  was  so  high  as  to  pre- 
clude all  danger  of  his  falling  into  the  street,  or  it  is  pro- 
bable, in  his  great  agitation,  he  might  have  done  such  » 
thing. 

Clutching  the  stonework  nervously  with  bis  hands,  be 
hastened  onwards,  until  at  last  he  reached  the  spot  which 
commanded  a  view  of  Newgate  Street. 

Then  a  cry  of  despair  issued  from  his  lips,  and,  his 
strength  suddenly  deserting  him,  he  sank  down  in  a 
strange  crouching  postur  . 

At  that  moment  ho  must  have  felt  like  Macbeth,  when, 
irom  the  ramparts  of  his  castle,  he  saw  bis  worst  fears 
conlirmeil,  and  saw  Birnam  Wood  approaching  Dunsinane. 

The  bight  of  Juuutiiuu    ''ilJ  being  brought  towarda 
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Newgate  under  so  strong  an  csoort,  completely  prostrated 
him. 

A  singular  kind  of  fascination,  however,  caused  him  to 
raise  himself  a  little,  so  that  his  eyes  were  just  abovo  the 
level  of  the  parapet,  and  so  that  he  could  see  down  into 
the  street. 

By  this  time  the  procession  was  almost  immediately 
below  him. 

He  could  see  the  officers,  he  could  see  the  soldiers,  and 
he  could  see  the  multitude  behind. 

But  it  was  not  on  these  that  his  gaze  rested. 

His  eyes  were  riveted  upon  Jonathan  Wild. 

There  he  saw  him,  and  such  was  the  state  of  desperation 
that  the  Governor  had  worked  himself  up  into,  that  he  even 
wished  the  huge  stone  he  clutched  was  loose,  and  that  he 
could  hurl  it  down  upon  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  and  so 
cause  his  death. 

He  even  fumbled  in  his  pockets  with  the  vague  idea 
No.  102.— Blueskin. 


that  ho  should  find  a  pistol  there,  and  with  the  equally 
vague  intention,  if  he  had,  of  firing  it  at  Jonathan  Wild. 

But  his  search  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  prisoner  passed 
the  corner. 

Letting  go  his  hold  of  the  parapet,  he  once  more  cowered 
down  upon  the  roof,  and  grovelled  there,  as  contemptible 
and  miserable  an  object  as  could  well  have  been  beheld. 

Surely  the  punishment  of  the  corrupt  and  villanous 
Governor  of  Newgate  had  commenced. 

In  his  despair  and  dread  of  what  was  going  to  happen 
in  the  future,  he  muttered  dismal  groans  and  dashed  his 
head  violently  against  the  lead-covered  roof. 

In  prospective  he  saw  no  end  of  troubles,  dangers,  and 
difhculties. 

He  had  the  greatest  dread  of  Jonathan  Wild,  and  ten 
times  more  now  that  the  thief-taker  was  a  prisoner. 

"He  has  reached  the  end  of  his  career,"  wailed  Mr. 
Noakejs    "  He  is  going — going  down,  and  I  know  veiy  well 
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that  he  wil]  drag  me  dowa  along  with  him  !  I  can  see  my 
error  now !  What  a  fool  I  must  Lave  been  to  have  had 
any  dealings  with  such  a  man.  But  I  thought  then  I  was 
aeling  for  tlie  bost^ — I  thought  I  was  acting  for  the  best !" 

Slowly  the  Governor  raised  himself  to  his  feet,  and 
Rtraightened  his  disordered  apparel. 

Although  his  mind  was  in  such  a  state  of  confusion, 
he  had  a  c^im  cousciousaess  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  descend  to  the  vestibule,  and  receive  the  pri- 
soner when  he  was  brought  in. 

He  mad«  his  way  towarels  the  trap  door  above  the  steps 
ho  had  ascended,  and,  passing  through  it,  he  crept  down 
again. 

Ere  he  had  gon«  far,  he  heard  some  one  calling  him.       ■ 

He  tried  to  respond,  but  his  voice  failed  him. 

The  neoi'er  he  got  to  the  vestibule  the  greater  his  dread 
of  meeting  the  thief-taker  became. 

"How  will  he  look?"  he  asked  himself,  in  nervous 
anxiety.  "What  wll  he  say?  Oh,  he  is  a  desperate 
wretch,  and  no  doHbt  is  in  a  furious  rage  !  When  he  sees 
me  his  passion  will  inerease,  and  who  knows  what  dread- 
ful words  he  may  utter  ?" 

The  Governor  was  sadly  afraid  that  Jonathan  should  dis- 
close some  secret,  or  make  some  remark  that  would  be 
t.iken  up  by  these  who  heard  it,  and  repeated  until  it  led 
to  an  investigation. 

How  true  it  is  that  a  guilty  conscience  needs  no  accuser. 

The  Governor  needed  none,  and  the  suspense  and  terror 
he  endured  while  in  this  state  of  suspense  was  even  worse 
than  aatual  ill  could  have  been. 

He  had  to  pause  several  times  in  his  descent. 

To  reach  the  vestibule  by  the  nearest  route  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  jjass  through  those  apartments  in  the 
prison  which  were  allotted  to  his  own  use. 

Upon  entering  one  of  them  he  sank  down  breathless  and 
almost  insensible  upon  a  chair.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
than  some  one  tapped  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  turnkeys 
entered. 

"  Oh,  yon  are  here,  sir !  If  you  please,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  looking  all  about  for  you — you  are  wanted  at  once  !" 

The  Governor  looked  tip,  and  when  the  turnkey  beheld 
his  countenance  he  exclaimed  : 

"Dear  me,  Mr.  Noakes,  how  ill  you  look!" 

"  I  am  ill,  Saunders — very  ill.  Go  to  yonder  cupboai'd  ; 
you  will — find  some  brandy  there  pour  some  out." 

Saunders  obeyed. 

The  Governor  swallowed  nearly  a  quarter  of.ti  pint  of 
brandy  at  a  gulp,  then,  gasping  for  breath,  he  said  : 

"Come,  what  is  it,  Saundei-s  ? — what  do  you  want  ?" 

"If  you  please,  sir,  it's  Mr.  Ford  wants  you  in  the 
vestibule." 

Ford  was  the  name  of  the  chief  police  officer. 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Noakes  ?"  continued 
Saunders.  "  They  have  actually  brought  Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  a  prisoner !  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  Mr. 
Ford  wants  to  hand  you  the  warrant,  and  receive  the  re- 
ceipt as  usual." 

"  I  am  almost  too  ill  to  attend  te  any  business,  Saunders, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  go.  You  say  he  has  got  Jonathan 
Wild  a  prisoner  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Noakes." 

"  Then  I  will  write  out  the  receipt  now,  and  take  it 
down  with  me  to  save  time." 

The  Governor  rose,  and,  having  filled  up  the  usual 
form  which  was  handed  to  the  officer  who  brought  a  pri- 
soner in,  he  traversed  the  short  corridor  which  led  to  the 
vestibule. 


GHAPTEB  OeOCLXXXV. 

FORD  THE  OFFIOKK  SIVES  THE  GOVERNOR  0P  NEWGATE 
A  WORD  OF  ADVICE,  AND  JONATHAN  Wa.D  CUANQJiS 
HIS  TACTICS. 

Gallous-heakteo  as  he  was,  Jonathan  Wild  felt  a  cold, 
disagreeable  ehill  come  over  him  when  the  largo  door 
leading  to  the  street  was  closed  with  an  ominous  clang. 

And  yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  he  had  stood 
and  heard  that  sound. 

It  was  fajuiliar  enough  to  him ;  but  whenever  he  had 
heard  it  befwe,  his  position  was  very  different  to  what  it 
was  now. 

Ho  was  a  prisoner. 

Not  wishing  his  captors  to  observe  the  effect  which  his 


entrance  into  the  prison  had  had  upon  him,  he  raised  hia 
head  and  looked  around  him  with  an  air  of  cool  defiance. 

The  clanging  of  that  door  produced  a  far  different  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Ford  the  police  officur. 

A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  his  lips,  and  he  felt  himself 
heartily  glad  that  his  trouble  with  his  prisoner  was  over. 

His  men  also  congratulated  themselves,  and  counted 
heads,  in  order  that  they  might  tell  how  much  each  would 
receive  as  his  share  of  the  reward. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Noakes?"  eaid  Ford,  addressing  on©  sf 
the  astonished  tufnkoye.     "  He  is  not  out,  is  he  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  stammered  Saunders,  in  reply. 

"  Then  go  and  find  him  immedin,tely,  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  hero  with  an  important  prisoner." 

Saunders  withdrew,  and  was  absent  some  time,  until  at 
length  he  returned,  the  Grovernor  with  him. 

While  he  was  gone  a  strange  silence  prevailed  in  the 
vestibule. 

A  dogged,  sullen  expression  had  settled  upon  Wild's 
face,  and  the  officers,  Ford  included,  directed  their  eyes 
towards  the  door  through  which  Saunders  had  passed, 
expeeting  every  moment  to  see  him  retiu'u. 

Several  turnkeys  were  present. 

Some  had  been  seated  on  the  bench  in  the  vestibule, 
but  they  quickly  rose  up  on  the  e^ntrance  of  the  prisoner, 
and  three  more  came  out  of  the  adjoining  chamber. 

They  exchanged  significant  glances  with  each  other 
when  they  discovered  it  was  Jonathan  Wild  who  had  been 
brought  in. 

No  expression  of  triumph  or  satisfaction  appeared  upon 
their  countenances,  as  one  would  have  almost  expected. 
The  fact  was,  they  thought  Jonathan  Wild  would  pi'ove 
a  very  troublesome  prisoner.  ■' 

The  silence,  then,  remained  unbroken  till  the  Governor 
made  his  appearance.  • 

All  noticed  how  pale,  agitated,  and  ill  he  looked. 

Upon  entering,  Mr.  Noakes  could  not  resist  looking  at 
the  tkief-takei',  in  order  that  he  might  judge  by  his  ap- 
pearance whether  he  would  be  likely  to  make  matters 
disagreeable. 

Jonathan  saw  how  troubled  and  alarmed  the  Governor 
was,  and  attribute.d  his  agitation  to  Its  right  cause. 

He  smiled  exultingly,  and  felt  a  malicious  pleasure  at 
seeing  his  accompUcs  in  a  state  of  such  mental  distress. 

Wild  contented  himself  by  darting  one  significant 
glance  at  the  Governor. 

Then  he  bent  his  head  forward  and  looked  down  upon 
the  ground. 

"lam  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Noakes,"  said  Ford. 
"  You  really  look  very  unwell,  but  you  see  I  have  a  good 
excuse — I  have  brought  you  a  prisoner  of  importance." 

The  Governor  smiled  in  a  sickly  fashion,  and  made  two 
efforts  before  he  could  speak. 

Then,  in  an  absent,  jerking  way,  he  said : 

"  Yes,  yes-Mjh  yes,  certainly!" 

"  Here  IS  the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,"  said  Ford, 
producing  a  folded  paper  front  his  pocket ;  "you  will  find 
it  all  right,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  exchange  it  with  you 
for  a  receipt." 

The  Governor  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  tried  to 
appear  at  ease. 

It  was  quite  a  failure,  however. 

Still  ho  took  the  receipt  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it 
to  Mr.  Ford,  who  in  return  gave  him  the  warrant. 

The  Governor  opened  it. 

"It  is  all  right,  is  it  not?"  said  Ford,  as  he  placed  the 
receipt  in  hi-s  pocket.  "  You  see  my  instructions  upon  it 
were  to  capture  the  prisoner,  and  then  lodge  him  at  ouco 
in  Newgate.  You  will  see  also  that  it  enjoi^ns  you  to  take 
the  greatest  possible  eare  of  him,  and  to  use  every  pre- 
caution you  may  think  necsssary  and  advisable  in  order 
to  keep  him  in  safe  custody." 

The  Governor  nodded  and  Wild  looked  up. 

Ford  continued : 

"  The  warrant  does  not  ^ay  what  you  are  to  do  in  order 
to  keep  him  secure,  and  I  don't  wish  to  interfere  or  teach 
you  your  duty ;  I  wiU  only  say  this,  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  capturing  him,  and  a  great  deal  ol  trouble 
in  bringing  him  here ;  and  if  I  was  in  your  place  I  should 
put  him  in  irons  and  eoafine  him  in  the  stroHgest  cell  m 
the  prison." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford — thank  you,"  said  Wild,  tm'ning 
i-otind  and  making  an  ironical  bow.  "  I  am  veiy  much 
obliged  to  you — very  much  indeed  ;  your  coni^deratioii  is 
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really  quite  overpowering.  Yon  may  depend  that  I  shal^ 
not  forget  it !" 

Wild  accompanied  these  words  -vrith  such  a  peculiar 
leok  and  such  a  peculiar  tone  that  Ford  felt  quite  uncom- 
fcHrtaWe,  and  wished  ho  had  not  spoken. 

The  next  moment  he  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  his 
fears. 

Jonathan  Wild,  he  thought,  was  now  as  harmless  as  some 
venomous  reptile  whose  fangs  had  been  extracted. 

The  Governor  looked  greatly  distressed. 
"  I  will  see  to  him,"  he  said,  at  last,    "  never  fear  that ; 
you  will  leave  him  to  me ;  he  is  in  my  charge  now,  and  I 
am  responsible.    He  will  be  safe  enough,  I'll  warrant !" 

"  That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Noakes.  I  hope  you  will  excuse, 
but  I  only  spoke  as  I  did  by  way  of  caution.  You  have 
had  one  or  two  escapes  from  the  prison " 

The  Governor  made  a  wry  face. 

"  And,"  continued  Ford,  "  if  Mr.  Wild  was  to  escape,  you 
may  depend  the  consequences  would  be  serious.  All  his 
villanies  have  been  discovered,  and  the  Government  is 
determined  fully  to  punish  him  !" 

"  Yes — yes !     Very  well." 

The  Governor  spoke  as  though  he  would  have  been  glad 
for  Ford  to  go,  but  that  officer  was  rather  officious. 

" Shall  you  put  him  in  irons,  Mr.  Noakes?"  ho  asked. 
"  If  you  take  ray  advice  you  will,  as  I  said  before ;  and  I 
speak  now,  because  if  you  havo  made  up  your  mind  and 
do  so  I  will  stay,  and  my  men  will  render  you  any  assist- 
ance you  my  require." 

"  No — no  thank  you !"  said  the  Governor,  nervously. 
"Just  leave  him  to  me." 

"  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine.  Good  morning,  Mr- 
Noakes — good  morning !" 

"  Good  morning !"  returned  the  Governor. 

Jonathan  Wild  again  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
Ford. 

"  Good  morning !"  he  said,  in  his  former  ironical  tone. 
"  1  am  really  quite  sorry  to  be  deprived  of  your  company ; 
I  had  no  idea  that  1  had  a  friend  who  was  so  solicitous 
about  my  welfare.  As  I  told  you,  I  shall  not  forget 
it!" 

The  same  uneomfortable  feeling  came  over  Ford's  heart, 
nor  did  he  feol  better  until  he  had  reached  the  street. 

Then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  And  said  : 

"  How  glad  I  am  that  that  job  is  over,  and  that  he  is 
out  of  my  bands  !" 

Jonathan  Wild  and  the  Governor  stood  faca  to  face  in 
the  vestibule,  regarding  each  other  curiously  enough. 

A  sHence  ensued  between  them  of  several  moments,  and 
it  might  have  lasted  much  longer  had  not  Jonathan  been 
the  first  to  speak. 

The  turnkeys  had  formed  round  the  thief -taker  in  a 
group,  yet  none  ventured  to  lay  hold  of  him. 

"  This  is  a  ridiculous  affair,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Noakes  ?"  said 
Wild,  in  tones  of  the  greatest  unconcern. 

Ho  had  resolved  upon  a  particular  course  of  action, 
and  had  changed  his  tactics  accordingly. 

The  Governor  looked  greatly  astonished;  it  was  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  speech  that  he  fancied  Wild  would  make. 

In  accordance  with  a  long-established  rule,  however,  he 
said: 

"Yes,  yes — very  ridiculous!" 

He  made  it  a  point  never  to  say  anything  in  opposition 
to  Jonathan. 

"It  is  a  most  ridieulous  affair,"  continued  Wild;  "it 
places  you  in  a  false  and  awkward  position.  I  know  if  I 
stood  there  as  you  do  I  should  feel  quite  vexed  and 
annoyed,  as  I  dare  say  you  do.  However,  don't  let  me  be 
the  least  trouble  to  you,  it  is  the  fate  of  all  great  men  to 
have  enemies.  I  had  mine,  as  I  have  found  to  my  cost,  and 
doubtless  you  have  yours,  and  there  are  certain  persons 
who  would  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of  anything  that  they  oould 
repeat  to  your  disadvantage." 

Jonathan  laid  a  particular  emphasis  upon  the  words 
"certain  persons,"  and  tluB  continued  his  extraordinary 
speech : 

"  Do  not  let  my  being  brought  here  a  prisoner  be  a 
source  of  annoyance  or  uneasiri.-ss  to  yourself;  the  only 
favour  I  have  to  ask  of  you  is  this,  that  ^ou  will  simply 
do  your  duly.  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  offended; 
the  fault  is  none  of  yours,  and  so  to  keep  yourself  right,  I 
say,  do  your  duty,  and  treat  me  just  as  the  warrant  cem- 
naands  ;  I  shall  think  none  the  worse  of  you  for  it !" 

Had  not  Mr.  Noakes  known  Jonathan  Wild  so  well  as 


he  did,  he  would  have-  been  completely  deceived  by  this 
very  plausible  speech. 

As  it  was,  he  felt  more  uncomfortable  than  ever,  because 
he  knew  very  well  that  Jonathan  Wild  meant  playing 
seme  very  deep  game  indeed. 

What  it  was  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

He  assumed  as  much  composure  as  he  could. 
"  I  never  thought  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Wild,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  for  it  As  you  havo  said  ti-uly,  I  feel  in 
a  difficult  position  ;  I  was  afraid  of  offending  you,  and  yet 
I  felt  I  must  do  my  duty.  However,  now  that  you  have 
spoken  as  you  ]»Rve,  all  is  quite  easy  and  plain." 

"  Quite,"  returned  Wild,  "and  whatever  you  do  I  shall 
not  consider  any  act  of  your  own,  but  the  act  of  those 
whose  instrument  you  are,  and  whose  commands  you  are 
bound  to  perform." 

The  turnkeys  listened  to  this  conversation  with  very 
great  am;izeraent ;  they  could  not  make  out  what  Wild 
meant  by  making  so  many  civil  speeches  to  the  Governor. 

The  thief- taker  had  a  motive,  and  a'good  one,  which  will 
be  apparent  in  due  time. 

"I  must  lock  you  up  in  a  eell,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the 
Governor :  "I  am  obliged  to  do  that." 

"  Shall  you  take  the  advice  that  Ford  was  so  very  kind 
as  to  offer." 

"  Certainly  not !"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  with  great  emphasis. 
"  Put  irons  on  you  indeed,  an  innocent  man  !  I  know  you 
are  innocent;  and  apart  from  that,  it  is  always  my  principle 
to  consider  every  man  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty." 

The  turnkeys  looked  slyly  at  each  other  when  the 
Governor  spoke,  and  the  muscles  around  their  mouths 
quivered  and  twitched  as  though  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  given  a  prolonged  whistle  of  astonishment  if 
they  had  only  dared  to  do  so. 

"  That  is  a  sentiment  which  does  you  great  honour,  Mr. 
Noakes,"  said  Wild. 

The  Governor  bowed. 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  of  putting  irons  ©n  a 
prisoner  under  such  circumstances.  I  have  my  own  opinion 
of  Mr  Ford." 

"And  so  have  I,"  returned  Jonathan  ;  "  but  I  don't  wish 
to  keep  you  waiting  here  wasting  your  valuable  time.  Just 
show  me  to  a  celL" 

"You  shall  go  t©  number  twenty-three,  Mr.  Wild," 
said  the  Grovemor ;  "  it  is  the  cleanest  and  most  comfort- 
able cell  in  the  prison,  and  I  will  take  care  that  things 
are  not  made  unnecessarily  uncomfortable  for  you." 

Then,  turning  round  to  Saunders,  the  Governor  said  : 

"  Get  the  keys  of  number  twenty-three,  and  come  with 
me  and  Mr.  Wild  ;  and  as  you  are  all  present,  let  me  tell 
you  to  treat  Mr.  Wild  with  the  greatest  rospect." 

Saunders  unlocked  a  door  leading  into  a  corridor. 

The  Governor  and  Jonathan  followed,  cemplimenting 
each  other  by  the  way. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  cell  was  reached. 

The  Governor  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  it  was 
the  most  comfortable  cell  in  the  prison. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  clean,  and  then  there  was  a 
barred  window  through  which  came  a  plentiful  supply  of 
light,  and  this  was  a  great  deal,  for  generally  speaking 
the  cells  in  old  Newgate   were  very  dirty  and  very  dark. 

"Here  I  must  leave  you  then,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the 
Governor.  "  You  must  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you 
can  under  the  circumstances.  There  will  be  a  man 
stationed  outside  your  door,  and  if  you  want  anything  you 
have  ouly  to  call  out  and  your  wishes  will  be  immediately 
attended  to." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Noakes,"  replied 
the  thief-taker,  "and  when  this  little  affa,ir  is  over,  you 
may  depend  upon  my  showing  my  gratitude  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner." 

Mr.  Noakes  bowed. 

"  I  only  want  to  do  my  duty,  and  when  I  have  done  it 
I  always  think  I  am  sufficiently  rewarded." 

"  StiU,  I  shall  give  you  a  testimonial  of  some  kind,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  which  I 
shall  feel  if  you  accept  it." 

After  a  few  more  speeches  of  the  like  nature,  which 
were  uttered  for  the  especial  edification  of  Saunders  and 
the  other  turnkeys,  Mr.  Noakes  withdrew. 

The  cell  door  was  securely  fastened,  and  a  man  was 
posted  on  the  outside  in  order  that  good  guard  should  be 
kept  in  the  corridor. 


CHAPTER  CCCCLXXXVI. 

JONATHAN  WILD  FINDS  TIME  PASS  VKRT  UNPLEASANTLY  IN 
THE  NEWGATE  CELL. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed,  and  no  sooner  did  Jonathan 
AYild  find  himself  alone,  than  a  most  remarkable  and 
entire  change  came  over  him. 

He  listened  to  the  sound  of  their  retreating  footsteps 
along  the  corridor,  and  as  he  did  so  his  countenance 
assumed  such  a  hideous  and  diabolical  expression  that  no 
one  could  have  looked  upon  liim  without  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

His  first  occupation  was  to  stride  up  and  down  the  cell, 
and  while  he  did  so  he  gnashed  his  teeth  and  uttered  such 
curses  as  would  have  frozen  a  listener's  blood. 

"  Betrayed !"  be  said.  "  Yes,  yes — I  have  been  betrayed ; 
but  I  will  be  revenged  upon  them  all — I  will  have  a  full, 
deep,  and  deadly  vengeance !  Curses  on  this  unlucky 
day !  Everything  has  gone  wrong !  First,  there  was  the 
bank!  Oh,  George — George  !"  he  cried,  in  a  changed  tone, 
"  you  are  a  heartless,  unmitigated  scoundrel !  You 
have  been  a  bad  son  to  me,  and  I  have  been  a  fool  to 
trust  and  place  so  much  dependence  on  j'on !  I  know  his 
course — I  can  see  it  all  now  !  He  looked  upon  me  merely  as 
his  tool — as  a  stepping-stone !  He  will  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  all  my  toil !  He  has  the  greatest  part  of  my 
wealth — I  might  say  the  whole  of  it.  He  has  the  papers 
relating  to  the  DonmuU  estate.  He  will  suffer  me  to 
perish  without  making  the  least  effort  to  save  or  assist  me. 
I  know  it — I  know  it, — that  is  his  scheme !" 

The  thief-taker  ceased,  and  paced  up  and  down  his  cell 
several  times  without  speaking. 

But  his  thoughts  were  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  re- 
strained. 

They  demanded  an  outlet,  and  he  was  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  the  onlj'  relief  in  his  power,  and  that  was  by 
S2:)eaking  aloud. 

"  He  shall  fail !"  he  said,  with  sudden  energy, — "  he  shall 
fail !  I  can  see  my  way  out  of  this  position  ;  perilous  as 
it  seems  to  be,  all  will  bo  perfectlj'  easy,  and  then,  when  I 
am  at  liberty,  I  will  devote  myself  to  the  task  of  foiling  his 
plans !     Yes,  yes — that  is  it !" 

He  ceased  again,  but  almost  immediately  continued  in 
tones  of  the  greatest  exultation  : 

"  Ha,  ha ! — a  good  thought — a  brave  thought !  Uu- 
known  to  him,  1  will  do  all  I  can  to  bring  his  schemes 
and  plans  to  a  successful  issue ;  he  shall  be  elated  by  the 
prospect  of  achieving  that  upon  which  he  has  set  his 
heart ;  and  when  ho  feels  that  he  has  but  to  put  forth  his 
hand  and  take, — when,  indeed,  ho  is  in  the  act  of  putting 
the  cup  of  pleasure  to  his  lips,  I  will  dash  it  to  the  earth. 
Ho  shall  fail  in  the  moment  of  success,  and  fail  so  utterly 
and  completely  that  he  will  never  have  the  heart  to  make 
a  second  effort !  That  is  a  good  thought,  and  one  easily 
t;arried  out!  That  shall  be  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
venge !" 

Having  come  to  this  comfortable  conclusion,  Wild 
became  much  calmer. 

He  seated  himself  upon  the  miserable  little  pallet  in  the 
cell,  and,  clasping  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  gloated  in 
imagination  over  his  prospects. 

Starting  up,  he  continued  his  rapid  walk  up  and  down, 
and  from  time  to  time  uttered  his  fierce  ejaculations. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  under  the  impression,  and  not  with- 
out some  reason,  tliat  it  was  to  the  treachery  of  Powell 
that  he  owed  his  arrest. 

In  this  he  was  wrong.  The  officers  had  been  clever 
enough  to  penetrate  his  disguise,  and  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  stable  to  wait  for  his  return  in  the  manner 
we  have  formerly  recorded. 

It  was  the  sudden  recollection  of  Powell  which  caused 
Wild  to  start  to  his  feet. 

"Curse  the  villain!"  he  cried;  "he  has  betrayed  me  ! 
Had  It  not  been  for  him,  I  should  at  least  have  escaped  in 
safety.  It  must  bo  him ;  no  one  else  knew  tliat  I  was 
disguised  as  a  Quaker ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  warning  and 
his  own  protestations,  ho  determined  to  try  and  obtain  the 
reward.  But  he  shall  suffer!  I  have  but  to  utter  a  few  words, 
and  he  will  be  the  inmate  of  one  of  these  gloomy  cells ;  and 
when  he  is  tried,  the  evidence  will  be  so  complete  that  he 
will  be  sentenced  to  death  without  doubt !  He  will  die, 
and  at  Tyburn  !     It  sei-ves  him  right !" 

The  thief-taker  was  considerably  consoled  by  this  re- 
flection. 


"Yes,"  he  repeated,  "he  shall  suffer!  I  will  have  my 
reveuge  upon  him  at  once !  As  soon  as  I  am  a  little 
calmer,  I  vnll  call  for  pen  and  ink.  An  anonymous  letter 
stating  where  he  is  to  be  found  will  be  sufficient  to  do  his 
business !  No  doubt  he  thoiight  to  himself  that  he  had 
managed  matters  very  cleverly  indeed ;  but  he  must  have 
been  mad  if  he  thought  I  should  not  suspect  him  of  put- 
ting the  officers  on  my  track  !  It  is  not,  however,  worth 
my  whUe  to  waste  another  theught  upon  him ;  his  fate 
is  as  good  as  settled !" 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  what  a  soothing  effect  this  had 
upon  Wild's  mind. 

He  was  not  half  so  chafed  and  angry  as  he  had  been, 
and  began  to  take  a  calmer  and  better  survey  of  his  con- 
dition. 

"  I  think  I  can  make  sure  of  getting  myself  out  of  this 
difficulty,"  he  muttered.  "  Of  course  the  charge  they  will 
prefer  against  me  will  be  that  of  having  the  stolen  lace  in 
my  possession.  Bah !  that  is  nothing ;  still,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  enable  the  magistrate  to  order  my  committal 
to  Newgate  ;  and  while  I  am  here  waiting  for  the  sessions 
to  commence,  who  can  tell  what  they  may  rake  up  against 
me  ?  The  gold  lace  is  but  a  mere  pretext ;  but  I  can't  see 
how  I  am  to  prevent  it  answering  their  purpose." 

Wild  tried  hard  to  think,  but  presently  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair ;  for  even  if  he  did  succeed  in  rebut- 
ting or  weakening  the  evidence  brought  against  him  with 
respeet  to  the  robbery  of  the  gold  lace,  another  charge 
would  be  preferred,  aud  theu  another,  so  that  his  committal 
might  be  said  to  be  absolutely  certain. 

He  felt  this,  and  so  desisted. 

"  I  may  as  well  bo  committed  on  that  charge  as  any 
other,"  he  said.  "Let  me  see — when  will  the  next  ses- 
sions commence  ?  On  the  seventeenth  of  this  month. 
That  is  exactly  ten  days  hence.  Between  now  and  then 
I  shall  have  ample  time  to  consider  what  I  shall  do." 

He  walked  to  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  knocked  loudly 
at  it  with  his  knuckles. 

The  man  outside  opened  a  little  barred  wicket  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"  Did  you  knock,  Mr.  Wild,  if  you  please,  sir .'" 

"Yes,  Chambers.  Tell  Mr.  Noakes  I  want  pens  and 
ink  immediately ! " 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Wild  !" 

The  man  slammed  the  little  wicket  shut  and  disappeared. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  writing  materials. 

"Now  to  settle  Jack  Powell's  business  !"  said  Jonathan 
Wild,  as  he  seated  himself  at  the  rude  table  in  the  cell. 

Taking  the  largest  piece  of  paper,  he  wrote  upon  il,  in 
great  sprawling  characters : — 

"  Of  course  you  remember  at  the  time  of  the  trial  that 
just  one  link  was  wanting  to  complete  the  chain  of 
evidence.  That  missing  link  I  can  supply.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  pei'son  of  a  man  named  John  Powell,  who 
keeps  a  wardrobe  shop  at  the  address  given  below." 

Wild  wrote  at  tha  foot  of  the  note  the  name  of  the 
street  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  Po^vell 
resided. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said.  "  I  rather  think  that  will 
settle  Jack  Powell's  hash,  and  serve  him  right !  What  a 
fool  he  was  to  betray  me !" 

He  folded  up  the  letter  as  he  spoke,  and  addressed  it. 

"I  feel  quite  in  a  letter- writing  humour;  and  now  that 
I  have  the  writing  materials  before  me,  I  may  as  well 
make  use  of  them.  1  may  as  Well  write  to  my  friend  the 
Secretary  of  State." 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  had  lately 
been  placed,  Jonathan  Wild  knew  nothing  about  the 
change  in  the  ministry  that  had  taken  place. 

He  imagined  that  the  same  corrupt  wretch  whom  he 
had  frequently  addressed,  and  whose  ready  tool  he  had 
always  been,  still  occupied  the  post  of  Secretary  of  S'tate. 

Under  this  impression,  Jonathan  Wild  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"My  Lord, — 
"  Once  more  the  most  humble  and  most  obedient  of 
your  lordship's  servants  takes  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you.  My  lord,  you  may  not  be  aware  that  I  have  been 
this  day  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Loudon  upon  some 
ridiculous  charge  of  which  I  am  perfectly  innocent,  and 
lodged  in  the  prison  of  Newgate  like  a  condemned  felon. 
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I  suppose  in  the  morning  I  shall  be  taken  before  the 
magistrate ;  and  I  hope  your  lordship,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  many  eminent  services  I  have  rendered  you,  will 
take  such  steps  as  will  procure  my  release  from  my  present 
unpleasant  position. 

"  From  your  lordship's  most  humble  servant, 
"  now  lying  in  Newgate, 

"Jonathan  Wild. 
"P.S. — I  hope  yom-  lordship  will  not  overlook  this 
little  affair,  or  neglect  my  application,  because,  in  the 
event  of  your  doing  so,  it  is  just  passible  that  my  memery 
may  serve  me  a  trick,  when  I  might  let  out  something 
connected  with  your  lordship,  which  you  would  fain  have 
concealed  from  the  public  ear. 

"J.  W." 

Wild  said  no  more,  but  folded  up  the  letter  and 
addressed  it. 

The  threat  contained  in  the  postscript  was  a  very 
ambiguous  one,  but  he  knew  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  perfectly  understand  it. 

The  thief-taker  possessed  a  knowledge  of  some  very 
dangerous  secrets  in  connection  with  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  some  of  them  were  of  such  a  nature  that  if 
disclosed  they  would  inevitably  drag  down  the  Secretary 
and  his  colleagues  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ruin  and 
degradation. 

"I  feel  quite  comfortable  now,"  said  Jonathan,  with  a 
ferocious  grin.  "  Those  are  two  capital  letters,  upon  my 
word !  One  will  give  me  full  revenge  upon  the  man  who 
has  betrayed  me,  and  the  other  will  get  me  out  of  this 
cell.    I  don't  care  now  how  soon  to-morrow  comes." 

Jonathan  rapped  at  the  door  again,  and  desired  tho 
man  to  go  for  Mr.  Noakes. 

The  Governor  received  the  message  with  dismay  and 
dread ;  he  wondered  what  Wild  could  have  to  say  to  him 
so  soon. 

He  entered  the  cell  with  a  heavy  heart. 

"  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mr.  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  affecting 
to  be  exceedingly  polite,  "but  I  have  written  two  letters 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  I  want  you  „o  have  them 
delivered  immediately." 

"  AU  right,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  Governor,  glancing  at 
the  addresses — "  all  right !  I  will  have  them  delivered  at 
once.     Is  there  anything  else  you  want  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  felt  quite  relieved. 

"  Brandy,"  said  Wild — "  that  is  what  I  want ;  bring  mo 
in  a  stone  bottle  full." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Mr.  Wild,  though  it  is  against  the 
regulations.  However,  I  can't  do  less  than  oblige  you  in 
this." 

"  And  oblige  me  still  more  by  having  those  letters  de- 
livered with  all  speed,  for  the  sooner  they  reach  their 
destination  the  better." 

Tho  Governor  withdrew,  and  he  went  back  t«  his  own 
apartments  feeling  lighter-hearted  and  more  at  ease  than 
he  had  done  since  Jonathan's  arrival. 

When  the  brandy  was  brought  to  him,  Jonathan  Wild 
drank  deeply. 

He  swallowed  the  fiery  liquid  as  though  it  had  been 
water,  and  it  appeared  to  take  not  the  least  effect  upon 
him. 

It  soothed  his  mind,  however,  and  he  was  caliter  and 
more  contented  than  he  had  been  since  the  moment  of  his 
arrest.  He  believed  that  he  saw  the  way  out  of  his  diffi- 
culty. 

"His  lordship,"  he  muttered,  "will  be  afraid  of  my 
babbling,  and  will  take  care  to  have  me  set  at  liberty  ;  and 
when  I  am  once  free,  if  they  can  catch  me  I  will  give  them 
leave  to  hang  me  at  once." 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  by  slowly  and  wearily. 

Jonathan  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  a  reply  to  his 
letter  from  the  Secretary. 

Night  came,  however,  without  his  hearing  anything. 

At  first  this  gave  him  some  uneasiness,  but  gradually 
he  calmed  himself. 

"  It's  all  right,  of  course — it's  all  right !  I  don't  suppose 
he  would  take  the  (rouble  to  send  any  reply  to  the  letter ; 
he  would  consider  it  would  bo  quite  sufiBeient  to  attend  to 
it ;  so  it  is — he  is  quite  right.  If  I  could  only  lie  down 
now  and  sleep  till  morning,  how  glad  I  should  be !  I'll 
try." 

Jonathan  did  try,  but  sleep  never  came  near  his  eye- 
lids. 


His  brain  was  working  all  the  time,  for  his  thoughts 
were  continually  wandering  in  fresh  directions. 

Night  approached,  and  the  gloomy  cell  became  involved 
in  darkness. 

In  the  obscurity,  dark,  shadowy  forms  appeared  to  be 
flitting  hither  and  thither,  and  the  thief-taker  was  obliged 
to  close  his  eyes  and  clasp  his  hands  over  them  to  shut 
out  these  phantoms. 

At  last,  worn  out  both  bodily  and  mentally,  and  luUetl 
by  the  darkness  and  the  deep  draughts  of  brandy  he  had 
taken,  the  thief-taker  fell  off  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

Ho  was,  however,  tortured  by  such  hideous  dreams 
that  sleep  became  a  horror. 

He  tossed  about  on  his  couch,  and  waved  his  arms 
wildly,  while  strange,  gasping,  guttural  noises  came  from 
his  throat. 

His  countenance  wore  an  expression  of  the  most 
frenzied  terror. 

Tho  dreams  that  were  passing  through  his  mind  were 
truly  of  an  awful  character. 

One  time  he  fancied  he  was  pursued  by  a  band  of 
grisly  spectres,  all  of  whom  had  over  their  heads  tho 
frightful-looking  white  caps  which  are  drawn  over  tho 
culprits'  faces  to  hide  the  horrible  contortion  of  features 
produced  by  the  strangulation. 

They  had  halters  round  their  necks,  and  they  stretched 
out  their  arms  towards  him,  and  shrieked  out  horribly  for 
him  to  pause. 

Overcome  with  horror,  Wild  fancied  he  endeavoured  to 
fly  onwards,  but  his  limbs  became  heavy  as  lead ;  his  feet 
glued  themselves  to  the  ground,  so  that  motion  was 
almost  impossible. 

Spectres  surrounded  him. 

Each  one  took  off  the  halter  from  round  its  neck,  and 
cast  it  over  his  own,  then  all  pulled  in  opposite  directions. 

Uttering  a  loud  yell  of  fear  and  pain,  Jonathan  Wild 
awoke. 

Instinctively  he  carried  his  hands  to  his  throat,  where 
he  felt  a  dreaciful  choking  sensation. 

So  vivid  was  this  vision  that  he  could  scai'cely  believe 
that  it  was  not  real. 

As  soon  as  he  ascertained  that  it  was  a  dream,  however, 
and  that  he  was  alone  in  that  dismal  prison  cell,  he  got  up 
and  struggled  to  the  table  on  which  tho  brandy  stood. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  but  he  drank  deeply. 

"  Oh,  it  is  horrible !"  he  muttered,  with  a  shudder — 
"  most  horrible !  I  shall  dread  to  sleep  again !  Why  am 
I  tormented  with  these  frightful  visions  ?  What  can  it 
mean  ?" 

Jonathan  Wild  sat  down  and  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow. 

He  was  a  superstitious  man,  and  attributed  theso 
visioiM  to  some  supernatural  cause,  and  believed  they 
portended  something. 

The  night  passed  slowly  away. 

To  Jonathan  it  seemed  an  age  from  the  time  he  awoke 
to  the  time  when  the  light  first  began  to  struggle  faintly 
into  his  cell. 

" I  am  thankful,"  he  said,  "  that  day  has  come  at  last! 
In  a  few  hours  I  shall  bo  set  at  liberty,  and  then  all  will 
be  well  1" 


CHAPTER    CCCCLXXXVII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  IS  BROUGHT    BEFORE    THE    MAGISTRATE 
AT  BOW  STREET. 

Jonathan  Wild  passed  the  time  between  then  and 
breakfast  in  various  ruminations. 

He  felt  very  anxious  about  the  letter  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

He  wondered  what  sort  of  notice  would  bo  taken  of  it, 
and  what  course  the  Secretary  would  adopt  to  effect  his 
release. 

"  It  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  me,"  he  said, 
"if  I  only  possessed  some  clue  as  to  their  intentions.  I 
should  then  be  able  to  assume  a  behaviour  in  accordance 
with  my  situation ;  now  I  am  like  one  in  the  dark. 
However,  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  do  the  best  I 
can." 

When  breakfast  came  he  asked  for  the  Governor,  and 
Mr.  Noakes,  reassured  by  the  interview  he  had  had  on  the 
preceding  night,  came  in  readily  enough. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  bo  taken  before  the  magistrate  thia 
morning,  Mr.  Noakes  ?"  said  Wild. 
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"  Tou  wHl." 

"^  Bow  street?" 

"  l^s." 

"  Which  magistrate  will  sit  to-day?" 

"  Mr.  Fielding." 

Wild  ground  his  teeth  savagely. 

"  Curse  him !     I  hate  him  for  an  ofiBcious  rascal !" 

"He  is  no  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the 
Governor. 

"  I  know  it.    Are  you  sure  that  he  will  sit  to-day  ?" 

"Quite." 

"  You  sent  my  letter  last  night?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  had  no  reply  ?" 

"No.     If  I  had,  you  would  have  received  it  instantly." 

"  No  message  of  any  kind  ?" 

"  None  at  all.     Where  did  you  expect  one  from  ?" 

"  The  Secretary  of  State." 

"You  mean  the  late  Secretary." 

"Late  Secretary?"  yeUed  Wild,  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  Governor  jump  again.   "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Just  what  I  say." 

For  an  instant  Wild  was  quite  overwhelmed. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  change  of 
ministry  had  taken  place  so  suddenly  and  so  quickly,  and 
that  his  venial  patron  was  no  longer  possessed  of  power. 

"There  has  been  a  cbange  of  ministry,  then?"  he 
gasped  out. 

"  Yes,  there  has — the  WhigS  are  now  in  power.  But  is 
it  possible  that  you  did  not  know  this  ?" 

" I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  it!"  returned  Wild — "such 
a  thought  never  entered  my  head  !  I  have  not  heard  a 
syllable  breathed  about  the  matter !  Curses  on  this  un- 
lucky occurrence — it  has  upset  all  my  plans !" 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Mr.  Wild!  I  thought  it  was 
rather  strange  when  I  glanced  at  the  address  yesterday, 
but  I  said  nothing,  for  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  your 
own  business  best." 

"  I  wish  you  had  spoken,"  said  Wild,  nervously.  "  The 
intelligence  you  have  just  given  m©  would  have  been 
worth  pounds,  could  I  have  received  it  a  few  hpure  ago  ; 
now  I  am  taken  at  unawares,  and  have  no  time  to  concert 
any  fresh  scheme." 

"  I  should  not  let  a  change  in  the  ministry  produce  any 
effect  upon  me ;  if  the  Secretai-y  had  remained  in  office,  ho 
would  probably  have  disregarded  your  appeal." 

"  Would  he  ?"  replied  Wild—"  I  rather  think  not— he 
knew  better  than  that.  I  had  him  in  my  power — ay,  as 
much  in  my  power  as  I  have  you  !" 

A  yellow  tint  crept  over  the  Governor's  face  as  Wild 
thus  spoke,  and  the  tip  of  his  nose  assumed  a  bluish 
tinge. 

"  I  could  have  compelled  him  to  pay  attention,"  said  the 
thief-taker;  "now  it^s  too  late — it  is  no  good  thinking 
about  it,  or  grieving;  he  cannot  assist  me,  and  ss  I  must 
assist  myself." 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  asked  the 
Governor — "  I  should  only  b«  too  glad  to  receive  your 
commands !" 

"Tou  shall  have  them,  never  fear!"  said  Jonathan, 
with  a  meaning  glance.  "  When  the  time  eomes,  you  will 
receive  my  commands ;  and,  what  is  more,  you  will  obey 
them  !" 

The  last  three  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  deep 
meaning,  and  the  Governor  felt  more  uncomfortable  than 
before. 

"Leave  me  *»ow,"  said  Wild,  "I  want  a  little  reflec- 
tion." 

"  Very  good !"  « 

"  How  long  can  I  have  ?" 

"  You  will  have  to  go  to  Bow  Street  in  half  an  hour." 

"  That  will  do.  Tell  the  man  outside  to  get  what  I 
want  quickly." 

"I  will,  Mr.  Wild.  I  will  attend  faithfully  to  aU  your 
instructions." 

Jonathan  sat  down  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

The  unexpected  intelligence  which  the  Governor  had 
communicated  to  him  had  disconcerted  his  plans,  and  he 
was  almost  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  proceed,  or  what  line 
of  conduct  to  decide  upon. 

He  had  but  a  little  time  for  reflection,  and  at  length 
raising  his  head,  he  muttered : 

"  I  must  face  the  matter  out  as  well  as  I  am  able.    1 


will  assume  an  air  of  injured  innocence.  I  wiU  try 
whether  I  can't  elicit  the  sympathy  of  the  magistrate. 
Even  if  I  am  committed  it  will  not  much  matter,  for  I 
hare  another  scheme  ready,  and  a  most  effectual  one." 

Jonathan  rose,  and,  going  to  the  door,  asked  for  water. 

Some  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  washed  himself  tho- 
roughly, and  endeavoured  to  make  himself  look  as  much 
like  a  human  being  as  possible. 

To  some  extent  he  succeeded,  for  Jonathan  Wild 
always  looked  very  much  better  when  the  dirt  with 
which  his  face  was  usually  coated  was  removed. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  his  toilet  the  cell  door  was 
openad,  and  the  officers  appeared  who  were  to  conduct 
him  to  the  police  court. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  large  black  vans  in 
which  prisoners  are  removed  from  one  place  to  amether 
were  not  in  use,  and  had  not  been  thought  of. 

It  was  the  general  rule  to  link  all  the  prisoners  together 
and  lead  them  through  the  streets,  when  there  was  always 
a  yelling,  shouting  mob  at  their  heels. 

An  exception  was  sometimes  made  in  the  case  of  any 
great  criminal. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  after  their  former  experience 
not  to  attempt  to  take  Wild  through  the  streets,  and  so  a 
hackney-coach  was  provided,  into  which  he  was  forced  to 
enter. 

The  handcuffs  were  put  on,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
and,  guarded  by  a  strong  force  of  constables,  the  thief- 
taker  passed  through  the  corridora  of  the  prison,  and  out 
at  the  gate  into  the  eoach. 

Just  as  they  were  descending  the  steps,  Wild  made  a 
sudden  and  frantic  dash  to  escape. 

He  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  the  officers  by 
surprise,  and  had  he  done  so,  in  all  probability  be  would 
have  succeeded  in  getting  off. 

But  they  were  expecting  some  such  movement,  and  were 
fully  prepared  for  it. 

Wild  looked  savage  when  his  plan  was  defeated,  but 
said  not  a  word. 

He  did  not  take  it  much  to  heart,  and  he  had  made  the 
attempt,  not  because  he  thought  he  should  succeed, 
but  merely  as  the  thought  darted  into  his  mind. 

As  many  police  officers  as  the  vehicle  would  hold  were 
crowded  in  with  him,  the  doors  were  shut,  then  one 
mounted  by  the  side  of  the  driver  and  four  more  sat  on 
the  top. 

In  this  way  Jonathan  Wild  was  taken  frfflin  Newgate  to 
the  Bow  Street  Police  Court. 

He  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  suffocated,  so 
closely  did  the  officstt  press  round  Mm. 

Escape  was  impossible,  for  he  was  unable  to  move  a 
single  limb. 

He  felt  quite  thankful  when  at  length  the  coach  drew  up 
in  Bow  Street. 

The  police  officers  descended  from  the  roof,  aad  sum- 
moned others  from  the  station  opposite,  and  formed  a  double 
line  extending  from  the  door  of  the  coach  to  the  dsor  »f 
the  court. 

Then  they  returned  and  let  Wild  out. 

As  swiftly  as  possible  they  hurried  him  inside  the 
building  and  closed  the  door. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  which  he  had  determined 
upon  adopting,  Jonathan  Wild  assumed  a  gentle 
manner. 

He  stood  up,  with  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  chin 
resting  upon  his  breast,  as  though  he  was  quite  overcome 
by  his  situation. 

He  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  without  the  least  show  of 
resistance,  to  the  strong  little  room  adjoining  the  court, 
in  which  the  prisoners  await  their  turn  to  be  called  up  to 
the  bar. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  magistrate  should  take  his 
seat  upon  the  bench  somewhat  earlier  than  usual  that 
morning,  and  that  Jonathan's  case  should  be  attended  to 
first,  before  the  usual  night  charges  were  brought  up. 

Cons'^'quently  he  had  the  little  room  to  himself. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  police  officers,  who  expected 
he  would  be  extremely  violent,  he  seated  himself  with  a 
well-assumed  air  of  passiveness  and  resignation. 

He  was  not  kept  waiting  long,  for  the  magistrate 
arrived  punctually  and  took  his  seat. 

The  prisoner  was  then  brought  before  him. 

Although  the  hour  Was  an  earlier  one  than  usual,  and 
though  thfts  fact  had  been  kept  back  from  the  knowledge  oC 
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the  public,  neT^theless  tbe  little  juslioe  ro&m  was  com- 
pletely fljled  with  sjeectators. 

I'tere  was  not  a  single  corner  unoccupied,  and  tkey 
were  so  clwsely  packed  together  that  they  could  not 
move. 

Upoa  his  entrance  the  thief-taker  was  greeted  with  a 
siiecession  ©f  groans  which  were  with  dLfflculty  subdued, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  magisti-ate  threatened  to  have  the 
ceurt  cleai'Gd  that  they  became  silent. 

The  Mr.  Fielding  who  presided  »n  this  occasion  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  novelist  of  that  name. 

Sis  avei-sion  to  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  detestation  of 
his  doings  were  well  known  to  ereryonc,  and  it  was  only 
a  few  weeks  before  that  he  had  published  a  pamphlet 
in  which  many  of  Wild's  villanies  were  exposed. 

True  to  his  purpose,  Jonathan  Wild  stood  in  the  dock, 
as  he  believed,  with  the  air  and  in  the  attitude  of  a 
martyr. 

Mr.  Fielding  regarded  kira  with  some  surprise,  for 
Wild's  demeanour  was  exactly  opposite  to  what  he  ex- 
pected it  to  be. 

Tlie  elcrk  of  the  court  handed  the  charge-sheet  to  the 
magistrate,  wh©,  looking  at  it,  said  : 

"  Is  your  name  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"  It  is,  your  worship." 

Wild's  tones  were  respectful  in  the  extreme. 

"  You  are  charged  here  with  being  guilty  of  the  offence 
of  having  in  your  possession  a  quantity  of  gold  lace,  you 
well  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen.  Do  y®u  plead  guilty 
or  not  guilty?" 

"Not  guiKy,  J'Gur  worship,"  said  Wild,  in  the  same 
respectful  voice  ;  "  I  am  quite  innocent.  The  charge  is 
one  which  has  been  brought  against  me  by  my  eaemies, 
and——" 

"  There,  there — that  will  do ;  we  want  to  hear  no  more ! 
You  plead  not  giiilty  ?" 

"Yes,  your  worship." 

"  That  wUl  do." 

Wild's  plea  was  then  duly  recorded,  and  the  officer  who 
had  been  employed  to  make  the  search  among  the  ruins  of 
Wild's  house  was  called  into  the  witness-box. 

Jonathan  continued  to  keep  his  head  bent  forward,  but 
by  rolling  his  eyes  he  managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
ofeser's  face  without  appearing  to  make  a  movement. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  acquainted  with  all  the  members  of 
the  police  force,  from  highest  to  lowest,  and  he  recognised 
Ihis  one  immediately. 

He  bit  his  lip  with  vexation. 

He  knew  him  to  be  a  man  whose  character  was  unim- 
peachable, and  who  had  a  high,  strict  sense  of  justice. 

H(S  was  g:ifted  with  a  larger  amount  of  intellect  than  the 
generality  of  his  companions,  and  he  had  also  received 
what  in  those  days  was  censidered  a  good  education. 

From  such  a  man  Jonathan  WUd  had  everything  to 
fea.r. 

He  woBild  give  his  evidence  clearly  and  impartially, 
and  it  would  require  more  tact  and  acumen  than  the 
thief-taker  possessed  to  baffle  him  or  to  throw  discredit 
upon  his  testimony. 

Wild  resolved,  however,  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
all  he  said,  and  not  to  omit  to  lay  hold  of  the  slightest 
circumstanee  that  might  benefit  him. 

The  people  in  the  couit.  were  very  quiet,  for  without 
exception  they  were  desirsus  of  hearing  what  this  ofHcer 
had  to  say,  and  becoming  acquainted  ^vith  the  exact 
charge  whi«h  was  to  be  prefeiTed  against  Jonathan 
Wild. 


CHAPTER    CCOCLXXXVni. 

JONATHAN    WHJD   IS   BlILT   OOSOaTTKD  TO  TAKE  H18  TRIAL 
AT  THE  NEXT  eLD  BAILEY  SESSIONS. 

The  police  officer  in  the  witness-box,  whose  name  was 
Bamet,  was  then  duly  sworn. 

"  Now,"  said  the  clerk,  "  be  good  enough  to  state  what 
you  know  with  respect  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

"  Trom  instructions  I  received,"  commenced  Bamet,  "  I 
»aid  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Jonathan  Wild's  house  in 
Newgate  Street,  on  the  night  of  Sat^irday  last." 

"  You  received  the  instruetioiis  froiaa  ydilSr  inspeotor,  I 
presume  ?"  said  Mr.  Fielding. 

"  Yes,  yo»r  worship." 

"  Well,  go  on  1" 

"  1  took  with  me  two  mea,  and  made  with  them  a 


thorough  examination  of  the  premises,  which,  as  your 
worship  is  doubtless  aware,  were  destroyed  by  fire  a  little 
more  than  a  week  ago." 

"  Yes — yes  !" 

"  I  found  the  basement  t£  the  house  ehwked  up  with 
rubbish,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  I  sifted  and 
searched  the  whole  over." 

"  And  what  did  you  find  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fielding, 

"  A  box  containing " 

"  Stop ! — have  you  the  box  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship." 

"  Produce  it,  then !" 

The  witness  turned  round  and  spoke  to  an  officer  who 
was  near  him,  and  who,  nodding  his  head,  went  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  returned  with  a  rather  large  box  in  his 
arms. 

He  gave  this  to  Bamet,  who  not  without  some  difficulty 
succeeded  in  balancing  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  witness- 
box. 

It  was  so  placed  as  to  conceal  him  from  the  view  of  the 
people  in  the  court,  and  also  from  the  prisoner. 

When  Jonathan  heard  the  box  mentioned,  he  slightly 
raised  his  head,  and  eagerly  watehed  the  movements  of 
the  offieer  who  brought  it  from  the  next  room. 

A  glance  seemed  to  ^tisfy  Wild  with  respect  to  this 
box,  and  he  bent  his  heaa  down  again. 

The  examination  continued. 

"  Is  that  the  box  you  found  among  the  ruins  ?"  asked 
the  magistrate. 

"It  is,  your  worship." 

"  Did  you  open  it  upon  the  spot  ?" 

"I  did." 

"  And  what  did  it  contain  ?" 

"A  quantity  of  gold  lace,  your  worship." 

"  Open  the  box." 

Barnet  did  so,  and  the  gold  lace  was  disclosed. 

"  There  were  eleven  pieces  of  lace  in  this  box,"  cen- 
tinued  Bamet ;  "  in  all,  about  fifty  yards." 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  the  magistrate — "  without  you 
have  anything  further  to  describe  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
eoveries  you  made." 

"  Other  discoveries  were  made,"  said  Barnet,  "but  I 
am  told  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  them  here,  the 
object  being  mei-ely  to  produce  such  evidence  as  will 
warrant  the  commitment  of  the  prisoner  to  Newgate." 

"  It  will  be  necossaiy,  then,  to  show  that  the  lace  which 
you  have  found  was  really  stolen,  which  has  not  been  done 
at  present." 

"  A  witness  is  in  waiting,  your  worship,  who  will  swear 
upon  this  point ;  and  there  are  also  the  two  officers  who 
were  with  me  when  I  discovered  the  box,  and  who  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  it." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Fielding ;  "  you  can  stand  down 
— without  the  prisoner  has  any  questions  to  ask  of  you." 

Jonathan  Wild  raised  his  head. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  witness,  your  wor- 
ship, if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  Certainly — certainly !" 

"  Would  youi-  worship  order  that  box  to  be  removed 
from  where  it  now  is,  because  I  cannot  see  the  witness  ?" 

Mr.  Fielding  nodded,  and  the  box  was  removed. 

"Now,  Barnet,"  said  Wild,  sharply— " that  is  your 
name,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  You  said  my  house  had  been  burnt  down,  but  you 
omitted  to  inform  the  Court  on  what  day,  or  rather  night, 
that  misfortune  occurred.  Would  you  naind  doing  so 
now  ?" 

"Gertainly  not!"  said  Barnet.  "To  the  best  of  my 
belief,  your  house  was  burnt  down  on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day week.  I  can't  swear  to  it,  however,  for  I  was  not 
present  at  the  fire,  but  I  have  been  told  that  was  the 
day." 

"  You  are  quite  eorreet,  Bamet— it  was  Thursday.  And 
do  you  happen  to  know  where  I  was  at  that  particular 
time?" 

"Yeu,  Mr.  Wild?" 

"  Yes— where  was  I  ?  Wasn't  I  in  a  eell  in  Newgate, 
where  I  had  been  far  several  days  and  nights  prevJpus, 
wafching  over  Jadk  Sheppard,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
making  another  escape  from  Newpjate  ?" 

"  I  believe  you  were,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  I  was— I  can  bring  a  dozen  witnesses  t©  prov«,  from 
the  time  I  brought  Jack  Sheppard  int®  Newgate  I  never 
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left  him,  but  remained  by  his  side  until  the  hour  of  execu- 
tion arrived,  and  I  accompanied  the  condemned  prisoner 
to  Tyburn." 

"But,"  interrupted  Mr.  Fielding,  "what  has  all  this 
got  to  do  with  the  case?" 

"  Everything,  your  worship,"  said  Wild,  still  preserving 
his  humble  demeanour  and  respectful  tone  of  voice. 
"  From  what  has  now  been  admitted,  you  will  see  yourself 
that  I  had  not  visited  my  house  for  a  long  time,  and  that 
when  the  box  was  found  in  the  manner  described  I  was 
at  that  moment  the  inmate  of  a  cell,  as  I  also  was  when 
my  house  was  burnt  down." 

"  Well,  what  defence  do  you  set  up  ?" 

"  No  defence  at  all,  your  worship,  for  I  presume  you 
\nll  commit  me  for  trial." 

"  I  have  no  other  resource  after  this  evidence." 

"  Then  I  only  wish  to  state  that  I  know  nothing  about 
that  box — nothing  about  the  gold  lace  it  contains ;  that  I 
never  saw  either  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  until  they 
were  produced  a  few  minutes  ago ;  that  I  had  no  know- 
ledge anything  of  the  kind  was  in  my  house ;  and  I  can 
only  account  for  its  presence  among  the  ruins  by  the  sup- 
position that  some  one  placed  it  there  in  order  to  bring  a 
charge  against  me." 

"But,  your  worship,"  said  Bamet,  "I  don't  see  how  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  to  have  hidden  the  box  among  the 
rubbish  in  the  way  that  the  prisoner  supposes,  because 
from  the  time  of  the  fire  until  I  went  in  to  search,  the 
premises  were  barricaded,  and  a  police  officer  constantly 
kopt  on  guard  over  them." 

"  That  point  will  have  to  be  gone  into  at  another  time 
and  before  another  person,"  said  Mr.  Fielding ;  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  all  I  require  is  some  evidence  that 
the  gold  lace  fGund  was  stolen." 

"  That  evidence  will  be  forthcoming,  your  worship. 
The  two  men  who  were  with  me  at  the  time  of  the  search 
are  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  will  corroborate  what  I  have 
said." 

"Let  them  be  called  first,  then." 

The  two  police  officers  who  had  accompanied  Bamet 
were  placed  in  the  witness-box  in  succession. 

They  each  swore  distinctly  to  the  truth  of  what  the 
fomier  witness  had  said,  and  corroborated  his  evidence  in 
every  particular. 

"  Who  is  the  next  witness  ?"  asked  Mr.  Field- 
ing. 

The  clerk  referred  to  a  paper,  and  said : 

'.'  The  next  witness,  your  worship,  is  the  owner  ©f  the 
lace,  whose  name  is  Catherine  Stretham." 

"  Let  her  be  called,  then." 

Catherine  Stretham  was  called,  and  in  response  to  the 
summons,  a  middle-aged  respectable-looking  woman  made 
her  appearance  in  the  witness-box. 

She  appeared  to  be  in  a  fluster  and  excited  con- 
dition. 

The  oath  was  duly  administered,  and  then  Mr.  Fielding 
said : 

"Is  your  name  Catherine  Stretham?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship,  it  is." 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"At  number  three  hundred  and  fifty,  Holborn  Hill,  your 
worship." 

"  Have  you  a  husband  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  a  widow." 

"  Are  you  in  business  ?" 

"  Yea,  your  worship.  I  keep  a  shop  on  Holboni  Hill, 
in  which  gold  lace  and  other  ornaments  of  a  similar 
character  are  sold." 

The  magistrate  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the'police  officers, 
who  opened  the  tin  box,  and  taking  out  the  pieces  of  gold 
lace,  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Stretham. 

"  Do  you  know  that  lace,  Mrs.  Stretham  ?" 

"I  do,  your  worship." 

"  Is  it  yours  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  Can  you  swear  to  it  ?" 

"  Most  positively,  your  worship,  becanse  the  card  on 
which  it  is  wrapped  has  my  private  mark  upon  it." 

"What  private  mark  ?" 

"  One  to  signify  what  the  lace  cost,  and  the  other  to 
signify  at  what  it  should  be  sold." 

"  Then  you  swear  to  it  without  hesitation  ?" 

"  Yes,  yoiu-  worship." 

The  other  pieces  were  then  handed  to  the  witness  in 


succession,  and  after  examining  them,  she  swore  to  the 
whole  as  her  property. 

"  I  believe  also  that  the  tin  box  is  mine,  but  I  cannot 
swear  to  it,  because  it  appears  to  be  much  battered  and 
covered  with  smoke  and  dirt,  and  the  box  which  I  lost 
was  nearly  a  new  one." 

"And  when  was  the  lace  last  in  your  posses- 
sion ?" 

"  On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  your  worship." 

"Do  you  know  how,  or  by  whoia,  the  lace  was 
stolen  ?" 

"  I  don't,  your  worship.  I  only  know  that  I  had  the 
box  of  lace  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second  of 
Januai-y,  because  then  I  sold  one  piece  of  lace  out  of  it, 
for  the  box  originally  contained  twelve  pieces." 

"  And  when  did  you  miss  the  lace  ?" 

"  The  same  night,  your  worship.  As  soon  as  I  dis- 
covered my  loss  I  searched  everywhere  for  the  box,  but 
could  not  find  it,  and  the  next  day  I  offered  a  reward. 
Here  is  the  bill,  your  worship.  It  is  dated  January 
twenty-third,  and  that  is  how  I  know  it  was  on  the 
twenty-second  of  January  that  the  lace  was  stolen,  be- 
cause the  reward  was  offered  on  the  following 
day." 

"  Very  clear  indeed,"  said  the  magistrate,  as  he  looked 
at  the  bill  handed  to  him,  which  was  one  offering  a  re- 
ward of  ten  pounds  for  the  recovery  of  the  lace. 

"  How  much  do  you  estimate  the  lace  to  be  worth,  Mrs. 
Stretham  ?" 

"Fifty  pounds,  your  worship." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Fielding.  ','1  have  no 
more  questions  to  ask  you.  Your  evidence  is  q;iite 
sufficient.  Perhaps  the  prisoner  may  wish  to  say  some- 
thing?" 

"I  reserve  my  defence,"  said  Wild,  "until  my 
trial." 

Then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Stretham,  ho  continued : 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  course — you  are  Jonathan  Wild." 

"Exactly.  Well,  previous  to  the  time  when  you  offered 
the  reward  for  your  lace,  did  you  ever  see  mo  in  your 
shop  ?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"Not  to  your  knowledge  ?  Of  course  that  just  means 
that  you  never  have,  because  my  pleasing  face  is  one  that 
evei-ybody  recollects." 

Wild  made  one  of  his  old  hideous  grins  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Have  you  no  more  questions  to  ask  ?"  said  the  magis- 
trate. 

"None,  your  worship,"  returned  Wild;  "as  I  said  a 
few  minutes  age,  I  shall  reserve  my  defence." 

"  And  very  wisely  too.  My  duty  is  clear  enough  before 
me  ; — you  stand  committed  to  take  your  trial  at  the  next 
Old  Bailey  sessions." 

A  murmur  of  voices  arose  from  the  body  of  the  court  as 
soon  as  the  magistrate  finished  speaking. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  removed  from  the  dock  and  taken 
into  the  next  room. 

Here  he  was  allowed  to  take  some  refreshment,  after 
which  the  handcuffs  were  placed  upon  him,  and  a  strong 
force  of  police  officers  having  assembled,  he  was  led  to 
the  door  of  the  court. 

The  hackney-coach  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
from  Newgate  was  still  standing  before  the  door  of  the 
court. 

The  police  officers  had  been  compelled  to  surround  it, 
and  also  to  form  a  line  from  the  door  of  the  court,  iu  order 
to  keep  off  the  crowd. 

The  news  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  befsre  the  magis- 
trate very  quickly  spread,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
aa  immense  mob  had  assembled. 

All  were  anxious  to  catch  just  one  glimpse  of  the  pri- 
soner. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  reached  the  door  of  the  court  the 
excitement  of  the  crowd  became  intense. 

When,  however,  Jonathan  followed  them,  a  succession 
of  the  most  fearful  howls  came  from  their  lips. 

Hisses,  too,  arose ;  and  one  would  think  if  any  person 
was  ever  universally  detested  Jonathan  Wild  was  that 
man. 

He  scowled  fearfully  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
excited  throng,  and  when  their  cries  of  execration  and 
contempt  reached  his  ears. 
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The  next  moment  he  lowered  his  head,  and  suffered  the 
police  officers  to  lead  him  unresistingly  to  the  hackney- 
coach,  place  him  in  it,  and  seat  themselves  beside  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  before. 

Jonathan  Wild  submitted  to  this  because  he  was  so 
well  aware  that  resistance  was  utterly  useless. 

He  was  only  safe  while  suiTounded  and  protected  by  the 
police  officers ;  if  he  once  got  among  the  crowd,  they  would 
tear  him  piecemeal. 

The  other  officers  were  still  compelled  to  form  a  circle 
round  the  coach,  while  others  with  drawn  cutlasses  in 
their  hands  were  obliged  to  march  in  a  dense  body  before 
the  horses'  heads,  and  so  clear  the  way  before  them. 

Such  being  the  case,  their  progress  was  of  course  very 
slow,  but  upon  reaching  Holbom  the  crowd  became 
thinner  and  their  speed  was  accelerated. 

Upon  gaining  the  top  of  Snow  Hill,  it  was  discovered 
that  another  mob  had  collected  round  the  doors  of  New- 
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gate,  and  it  was  being  swelled  every  second  by  fraeb 
arrivals. 

This  crowd  was  to  a  great  rxtent  composed  of  the 
people  who  had  stood  outside  Bow  Street. 

Finding  it  was  useless  to  follow  the  coach,  they  had 
taken  the  nearest  cut  through  the  back  streets,  and,  run- 
ning at  the  top  of  their  speed,  had  managed  to  arrive 
first. 

In  this  way  they  hoped  to  have  the  double  gratification 
of  seeing  the  prisoner  taken  out  of  the  coach  and  led  up 
the  steps  into  Newgate. 

They  were  more  orderly  and  behaved  much  better  than 
the  crowd  which  had  assembled  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
confined  themselves  to  uttering  groans,   yells,  and  hisses. 

Many  of  course  were  disappointed,  but  still  a  few  saw 
Jonathan  Wild  descend  from  the  coach  and  pass  through 
the  portals  of  the  prison. 
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CHAPTEE  COCOLXXXIX. 

JONATHAN    WILD    INSISTS   UPON    BEING    FREED    FROM    HIS 
FETTERS,  AND  THE   GOA'EUNOR  MAKES  A  COJn'ROJUSE. 

CTroN  reaching  the  vestibule  of  Newgate,  the  thief-taker 
found  that  quite  a  large  crowd  of  distinguished  persons 
had  collected  and  were  waiting  his  arrival. 

Among  them  were  the  sheriffs'  men,  whoimtil  within 
the  last  few  days  had  believed  Jonathan  Wild  to  be  a  most 
efiBcient  police  officer,  who  studied  the  interests  of  the 
people  at  large  more  than  he  did  his  own. 

Jonathan  grinned  derisively  when  he  saw  with  what 
altered  looks  they  regarded  him,  but  he  hung  down  his 
head  and  tried  to  conceal  the  expression  of  his  face  as 
much  as  possible,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  one  par- 
ticular course. 

Ho  had  resolved  to  adopt  and  maintain  as  tar  as  possible 
an  air  of  injured  innocence,  to  curry  favour  with  every- 
body in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  to  submit  patiently 
and  without  i-esistance  to  anything  that  might  be  done. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  evidence  given  at 
Bow  Street  had  been  sufiBcient  to  warrant  Mr.  Fielding 
committing  the  prisoner  to  Newgate,  the  High -sheriff 
6toj)ped  forward,  and  addressing  tho  Governoi  of  the 
prison,  said: 

"Mr.  Noakes,  yon  will  beheldparticularly  responriblo  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  this  prisoner.  During)the  time  j-ou  have 
held  your  present  situation  there  have  been  several  daring 
escapes  from  the  prison.  If  another  is  made,  you  will  find 
yourself  in  serious  trouble." 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  humbly,  "  that  I  had 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  that  it  was  Bot  my 
fault  the  prisoner  escaped." 

"  Well,  we  will  say  no  more  about  the  past,  but  I 
caution  you  with  regard  to  the  prisoner.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  necessary  precaution,  you  will  put  irons  upon 
him  and  confine  him  in  the  strongest  cell  you  have." 

Jonathan  Wild  ground  his  teeth  when  he  heard  these 
words. 

Jlr.  Noakes  found  liis  position  growing  more  and  more 
diflicult  and  complicated  every  day. 

lie  did  not  dare  say  "I  will  not  put  ironson  the  prisoner," 
and  he  scai-cely  dared  to  give  the  order  for  them  to  be 
brought,  lest  Jonathan  Wild  should  say  something  un- 
pleasant. 

"We  will  wait  here  and  see  the  irons  riveted  on,"  said 
the  High-sheriff,  "  so  call  the  smith  at  once." 

Mr.  Noakes  had  no  other  resource  than  to  obey  this 
order. 

A  turnkey  was  despatched  to  fetch  tho  smith,  as  the 
man  was  called  Avhose  duty  it  was  to  put  on  and  strike  off 
the  fetters  from  the  limbs  of  the  i)risouers. 

He  came  in  with  a  bag  of  tools  and  a  small  portable 
anvil. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  set  of  unusually  heavy 
fetters,  which  he  dragged  along  tho  stone  floor  of  the 
prison  after  him,  making  a  most  horrible  clanging  din  as 
ho  did  so. 

AVhen  the  smith  approached,  Jonathan  Wild  felt  for  a 
moment  as  though  inclined  to  resist. 

He  mastered  the  impulse,  however,  and  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  or  replying  in  any  way  to  what  the  smitli 
said,  he  suffered  the  iron  basils  to  bo  clasped  around  his 
ankles  and  secured  there  by  a  rivet. 

A  strong  iron  belt  was  padlocked  round  his  waist,  and 
the  fetters  were  also  locked  upon  his  wrists. 

When  decorated  with  these  little  ornaments,  Jonathan 
weighed  about  two  hundred  pounds  heavier  than  before. 

Jonathan  Wild  uttered  no  word  of  complaint,  and  made 
not  the  least  resistance  to  the  irons  being  placed  upon 
him,  and  finally  he  was  marched  off  and  placed  in  the 
same  dungeon  that  he  had  before  occupied. 

The  sheriffs  were  so  amazingly  polite  as  to  accompany 
liim  to  his  cell  and  see  him  placed  in  it,  after  which  they 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Noakes  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  rid  of  his  distinguished  visitors. 

Scarcely  had  he  closed  the  door  behind  them  than  one 
of  the  turnkeys  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

lie  turned  round  sharply. 

"  Well,  Watson,  was  is  it  ?" 

"Please,  sir,"  said  Watson,  "Mr.  Willi's  p.-kickin'  up 
&  row  in  his  cell,  and  says  ho  must  see  you  1" 

The  Governor  sighed  as  he  said : 

"  I  liiii  coining  I" 


He  followed  tho  turnkey  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Wild's  cell 
with  a  lagging  step. 

"  Wa.s  ever  a  man  in  such  a  fix  before  ?"  he  asked  liim- 
self.  "No,  never!  What  am  I  to  do?  I  can  see  the  end  of 
it — between  the  two  stools  I  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and  I 
wonder  who'll  care  ? — nobody — ^nobody;  but  I  know  plenty 
who  would  rejoice." 

This  was  not  at  all  a  pleasing  reflection,  and  tho 
Governor  felt  vei-y  uncomfortable  after  he  had  made  it. 

Just  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  was  ushered  into 
the  cell. 

Tho  prisoner  was  standing  up  in  an  angry  attitude, 
witli  his  liack  to  the  grated  aperture  which  served  for  a 
wiuilow. 

lit.  Noakes  thought  it  highly  probable  that  Wild  would 
make  some  disagreeable  speeches — speeches  that  he  would 
not  like  to  be  overheard,  so  ho  said  to  Watson  : 

"  You  can  leave  me  with  the  prisoner  and  go  back  to 
the  vestibule;  come  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  All  right,  sir  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  closed  the  door  of  the  cell. 

Tho  first  thing  Wild  did  was  to  utter  a  string  of  curses. 

They  were  levelled  at  all  tho  world  in  general,  but  at 
tho  High-sheriff  and  his  colleagues  in  particular. 

"  Am  I  to  pass  the  time  between  now  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sessious  in  this  fashion?"  ho  roared. 
"  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  submit  to  it — do  you  think 
I'll  be  manacled  in  this  way  ?" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Wild  !"  said  the  Governor. 

"  Oh,  d n  your  civility !  Don't '  dear  Mr.  Wild'  me — 

I  don't  want  any  of  your  politeness !" 

"  But  what  could  I  do  ?  You  must  make  some  allow- 
ances." 

"It's  no  good  talking  about  the  past,"  said  Wild;  "I 
don't  intend  to  do  it — my  busiuess  is  with  the  present 
and  the  future.  You  would  tell  me  and  wish  me  to 
believe  that  you  would  not  have  had  these  fetters  put  on 
mo  had  you  not  been  obliged  to  it." 

"ExacUy." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  quite  expected  that !  Well,  noiv,  we  may 
as  well  save  our  breaths.  One  word  is  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred.    I  insist  upon  being  freed  from  these  fetters  !" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Wild !"  began  the  Governor  again 
in  the  most  soothing  voice  imaginable. 

Jonathan  interrupted  liim  with  a  ferocious  howl. 

"  I  say  I  will  have  them  taken  off,  and  that  at  once  !" 

"It  is  impossible." 

"  I  will  see  about  that '" 

"Now,  do  be  reasonable!" 

"  Reasonable !  How  can  I  be  reasonable  with  a  couple 
of  hundredweight  of  iron  dragging  me  to  the  ground  ?" 

"  It  is  uncomfortable,  I  loiow." 

"  Uncomfortable  !  I  only  wish  you'd  got  them  on  in- 
stead of  me !" 

"  I  daresiiy  you  do,"  said  the  Governor,  with  a  grin. 

"And  if  you  don't  have  them  taken  off,"  continued 
Wild,  with  menacing  voice  and  gesture,  "you'll  d— — d 
600U  find  yom-self  accommodated  with  a  set  to  match  !" 

Tho  Governor's  face  assumed  that  yellow,  sickly  tint 
\vhich  it  always  did  when  Wild  uttered  his  ambiguous 
throats. 

"  D')  joTJ  hear  what  I  say  ?"  continued  the  thief-taker. 
"  While  you  do  as  I  want  you,  I  shall  keep  my  mouth 
shut ;  bat  I  tell  you,  the  minute  you  refuse  I  shall  open 
my  mouth,  and  the  consequences  will  be  on  your  own 
head !" 

The  Govoi'nor  groaned  and  wi-ung  his  hands. 

"  But  what  can  I  do — what  can  I  do  ?" 

"Why,  take  off  these  fetters,  as  I  command  you." 

"  If  I  do,  I  shall  lose  my  situation." 

"  If  you  don't,  you  will,  and  that  very  soon,  I  can  pro- 
mise you!" 

"Alas,  alas!  this  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair!" 

"  It  is  for  me." 

"  And  for  me,  Mr.  Wild.  You  don't  know  what  I  suffer, 
and  I  dread  to  look  into  the  future." 

"  Then  take  my  advice,  and  don't  do  it." 

"But  can't  we  compromise  this  matter  in  some  way?" 
aslced  Mr.  Noakes,  as  a  fj-osh  thought  darted  into  his 
mind;  "can  we  not  settle  it  in  an  amicable  manner  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  a  d n  whether  it  is  amicable  or  not,  so 

long  as  these  irons  are  off!" 

The  Governor  rubbed  his  hands  together. 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr.  Wild,  that  I  am  only  a 
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servant,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  do  as  I  am  told.  I  dare 
not  refuse  what  the  sheriffs  say.  They  have  given  orders 
about  the  irons,  and  if  they  were  taken  off  without  their 
permission  I  should  get  into  serious  trouble.  Suppose 
they  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads,  as  they  very  likely 
will,  to  come  into  this  ceU  to  pay  you  a  visit — what  do 
you  think  the  consequences  would  be  to  me  if  they  found 
you  unfettered .'" 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  you  into  trouble,  if  I  can  help  it," 
said  Wild,  more  calmly  than  he  had  yet  spoken  ;  "  but 
now  you  mention  it,  I  think  we  can  compromise  matters, 
and  arrange  things  so  that  they  will  turn  out  well  for  all 
parties." 

"  I  should  rejoice  most  heartily." 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  give  mo  a  key,  so  that  I  can  un- 
lock my  fetters  and  take  them  off  whenever  I  think 
proper." 

"  But " 

"  Hear  me  out  before  you  interrupt.  You  must  con- 
trive to  give  me  a  few  minutes'  notice  when  anyone  is 
about  to  enter  my  cell.  I  shall  then  make  aU  speed  and 
put  them  on  again,  and  who  will  be  the  wiser?" 

"  No  one,  Mr.  Wild.  You  release  my  heart  of  quite  a 
heavy  load,  you  do.  You  shall  have  the  key,  and  I  hope, 
for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine,  that  you  will  be 
careful." 

"  Depend  upon  it  I  will." 

"If  I  was  suddenly  removed  from  my  situation,"  said 
the  Governor,  whiningly,  "  it  would  prove  a  serious  dis- 
advantage to  yourself,  for  in  all  probability  my  successor 
would  not  feel  so  disposed  to  render  you  what  kindnesses 
he  could  as  I  am." 

"It  all  depends,"  said  Wild.  "If  I  had  got  the  same 
power  over  him  as  I  had  over  you,  it  would  not  matter  in 
the  least;  but  you  know  very  well  I  could  have  you 
hanged  any  day  I  liked 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Mr.  Wild ;  there  may  be  some- 
body listening.  Here  is  a  key, — you  will  find  it  will  un- 
lock your  fetters  easily." 

"  Thanks ! — and  if  you  will  only  take  care  to  let  me 
have  a  little  notice  before  anyone  enters,  I  will  give  you 
my  word  that  they  shall  not  have  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  little  arrangement  which  exists  between  us." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Noakes  took  his  departure,  aad 
the  thief-taker  was  once  more  left  in  his  ceU. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXO. 

TUB  MORXINQ     ATPODfTED     FOB    JONATHAN   ^TLD's  TRIAL 
AT  LENGTH  ARRTVES. 

Jonathan  Wild  found  the  time  pass  slowly  and  unplea- 
santly enough  in  his  cell,  although  he  was  able  to  disen- 
cumber himself  of  his  fetters  whenever  he  thought 
proper. 

The  sessions  would  commence  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  a 
couple  of  days,  and  would  probably  last  three,  and  on  one 
of  the  days  Jonathan  WUd  would  have  to  stand  and  take 
his  trial  upon  the  charge  brought  against  him. 

It  was  a  rule  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  try  the  unimportant 
cases  first. 

The  thief-taker  imagined  that  his  was  an  important 
one,  and  upon  making  inquiries  of  Mr.  Noakes,  he  learned 
that  Friday  was  the  day  appointed. 

After  receiving  this  announcement,  Jonathan  delibe- 
rated a  long  time  with  himself  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

He  thought  over  the  evidence  that  was  likely  to  be 
brought  against  him,  and  weighed  it  carefully  in  his  miud, 
in  order  that  ho  might  judge  what  likelihood  there  was 
of  his  escaping  conviction. 

Not  a  single  circumstance  escaped  him,  and  after  much 
thought  ho  resolved  to  stand  his  trial,  and  not  make  an 
attempt  to  escape,  as  at  fii"st  he  intended. 

It  was  just  possible,  he  thought,  that  he  might  be  clever 
enough  to  secure  his  acquittal,  and  if  he  was  discharged, 
why,  then  he  would  bo  in  a  much  better  position  than  he 
would  be  if  he  was  an  escaped  prisoner. 

He  was  the  more  inclined  to  nin  the  risk  of  beino- 
brought  to  trial  because  after  the  verdict  was  pronounced 
it  would  be  just  as  easy  for  him  to  make  his  escape  as  it 
was  then. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  take  my  trial—I  will  try  what 
cleverness  will  effect.  I  have  succeeded  well  hitheijto  in 
what  I  have  undertaken,  and  have  plenty  of  time  for  re-  I 


flection,  and  it  is  odd  to  me  if  I  don't  outwit  them.    Tt 
would  be  a  revenge  indeed  upon  my  eno;iii\^  if  I  was  ■■ 
leased  from  custody." 

Jonathan  Wild  was  so  pleased  with  this  idea  that  he 
sat  down  and  pondered  for  several  hours. 

At  the  end  of  thait  time  he  felt  his  determination 
strengthened,  and  his  whole  demeanour  consequently 
underwent  a  most  remarkable  change. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  continually  on  the  look-out  for  any 
alt  tion,  and  when  he  saw  Wild  suddenly  become  calm 
and  quiet,  he  grow  fidgety  and  anxious,  for  he  knew  very 
well  it  meant  something. 

He  endeavoured  on  several  occasions  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  his  prisoner,  but  he  faUed  signally.  Wild 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

On  Wednesday  the  sessions  commenced,  and  Mr.  Noakes 
was  too  busy  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  important  pri- 
soner. 

When  the  Court  rose,  however,  one  of  the  turnkeys  de- 
livered a  message  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  Wild  wanted 
him. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day,  Jonathan  Wild  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  writing. 

As  soon  as  the  Governor  entered  the  cell,  the  thief- 
taker  took  up  a  rather  large  packet  of  papers  from  the 
table,  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Noakes,  I  want  this  delivering  with  all  speed  and 
■\vithout  fail  to  the  address  I  have  written  on  it.  It  is 
something  I  am  going  to  have  printed,  so  that  when  the 
printer  brings  the  parcel  you  will  know  what  it  is,  and 
you  will  let  me  have  it." 

"  But  it  is  against  the  regulations." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that.  It  must  be  done,  without  you 
like  to  take  upon  yourself  the  consequences  of  a  refusal." 

"  Don't  be  harsh,  Mr.  Wild — it  shall  be  done." 

"  Good ! — that  will  do !  And  now  be  off — the  sooner 
the  packet  is  delivered  the  better." 

"  I  wiU  deliver  it  myself,  and  so  make  sure." 

"  It  will  very  likely  bo  best,  and  I  should  think  it  will 
be  as  well  if  you  were  to  ask  the  printer  when  the  job 
would  be  finished  and  the  parcel  ready, — you  might  then 
call  and  bring  it  to  me  without  anyone  being  the 
wiser." 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  intended  to  do." 

"  Go  on,  then — you  have  my  consent." 

The  Governor  took  his  departure,  and  on  the  following 
day,  towards  evening,  Jonathan  received  his  parcel  from 
the  printer's. 

He  was  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  seemed  to  be  in  excel- 
lent spirits. 

"I  don't  wish  to  make  you  downcast,  Mr.  Wild,  but  of 
course  your  case  is  very  much  talked  about,  and  I  can't 
help  hearing  a  great  deal  that  is  said." 

"  What  of  it  ?" 

"  Eveiybody  believes  that  things  will  go  hard  with  you, 
the  present  Government  having  made  up  their  minds  to 
put  you  out  of  the  way.  The  Attorney-General  will  con- 
duct the  case  for  the  prosecution.  Who  shall  you  have 
for  a  counsel  ?" 

"  Myself !" 

"Yourself?" 

"Yes,  and  a  good  counsel  I  shall  make,  as  you  will 
find.  I  am  not  afraid  but  I  shall  bo  a  match  for  the 
Attorney-General." 

"Well,  Mr.  Wild,  I  heartily  hope  that  you  wiU,  for 
nothing  would  delight  mo  so  much  as  to  see  you  once 
more  a  free  man." 

"I  should  doubt  you,"  said  the  thief-taker,  "only  I 
happen  to  know  than  I  am  more  trouble  to  you  inside  the 
prison  than  I  should  be  out." 

"  You  are — you  are  indeed !  I  have  not  had  one  night's 
sleep  since  you  have  been  here." 

"  That's  no  affair  of  mine.  I  am  anxious  for  morning 
to  come." 

In  a  little  whilo  the  Governor  departed,  and  the  thief- 
taker,  throwing  himself  upon  the  hard  mattress,  gave 
himself  up  to  rcllecLion,  and  aiTanged  in  his  own  mind 
the  details  of  tho  defence  he  should  make. 

The  morning  of  his  trial  arrived. 

He  rose  early,  and  washed  and  dressed  himself  as  care- 
fully as  he  was  able. 

He  was  bent  upon  making  a  favourable  impression  if  ha 
could. 

The  papers  ho  had  had  printed  ho  caused  to  be  distri- 
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biited  among  tho  jurymen  and  other  persons  in  and  round 
tlie  court. 

On  the  front  pnge  appeai'cd  the  following  words  : — 

"A  list  of  persons  discovered,  apprehended,  and  con- 
victed of  several  robberies  on  the  highway,  and  also  fur 
burglary,  housebreaking,  and  also  returned  from  trans- 
portation, bj'  Jonathan  Wild." 

The  following  pages  contained  tho  names  of  thirty-five 
for  robbery  on  the  highway,  twenty-two  for  housebreak- 
ing, and  tea  for  returning  from  transportation. 

On  the  end  of  tho  list  appeared  the  following  -words  : — 

"  Several  others  have  been  also  convicted  for  like 
jrimes,  but  remembering  not  the  persons'  names  who  had 
been  robbed,  I  omit  the  criminals'  names.  Please  to  ob- 
serve that  several  others  have  also  been  convicted  for 
shoplifting,  picking  of  pockets,  &c.,  by  the  female  sex, 
which  are  capital  crimes,  and  which  are  too  tedious  to  be 
inserted  hi-re,  and  the  prosecutors  not  v.'illiug  of  boiog  ex- 
posed. 

"  In  regard,  therefore,  of  tho  numbers  above  convicted, 
some  that  have  yet  escaped  justice  ai'e  endeavouring  to 
take  away  tho  life  of  the  said  Jonathan  Wild." 

These  words  closed  this  extraordinary  production,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  circulation  of  this  list  produced 
tho  effect  which  Jonathan  Wild  expected  it  would. 

UjMu  the  hour  for  trial  aiTiving,  his  fetters  were 
knocked  off,  and  he  was  taken  to  a  part  of  the  prison 
called  tho  leads,  where  it  was  usual  for  prisoners  to  re- 
main for  a  few  moments  until  their  names  were  called. 

This  was  a  place  where  many  people  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  sessions  were  continually  passing  to 
and  fro,  and  the  thief-taker  busied  himself  in  giving  to 
every  person  who  would  accept  one,  a  copy  of  his  list  of 
persons  convicted. 

From  where  he  stood  he  could  hear  distinctly  a  roaring 
sound  in  the  sti'cet  below. 

He  knew  what  it  was. 

It  arose  from  the  people  who  had  assembled  there,  and 
who  had  been  unable  to  gain  admittance  to  the  court. 

It  was  already  crowded,  and  the  people  were  so  denselj' 
packed  together  that  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  find  room  for  one  more. 

Those  on  the  outside  were  angry,  tumultuous,  and  im- 
patient, yet  they  resolved  to  remain  whore  they  were,  in 
order  to  be  the  tirst  to  learn  the  issue  of  the  great  trial. 

It  might  be  said  with  every  confidence  and  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  never  before  had  a  trial 
caused  so  great  an  amount  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  the 
public  mind. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  as  well  known  as  King  George 
himself.  Although  there  were  some  who  had  obtained  a 
partial  insight  into  his  proceedings,  yet  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  population  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  very- 
energetic  police  ofticer,  one  who  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  the  rest,  for  he  apiDeared  to  devote  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  capture  of  offenders  against  the  community 
at  largo. 

Now,  however,  when  different  facts  connected  -with 
him  became  known,  an  entire  revolution  of  feeling 
took  place ;  he  was  loathed  and  detested  by  all  persons, 
and  yet  they  felt  doubtful  how  the  day's  proceedings 
would  terminate. 

It  caused  Wild  a  certain  amount  of  depression  when 
He  noticed  that,  of  all  those  who  passed  him  on  the  leads, 
not  one  paused  to  cast  a  friendly  eye  upon  him. 

"  They  fear  rao !"  he  exclaimed,  mentally — "  that  is  the 
reason,  and  they  think  now  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  me  and  their  fears  together ;  but  they  will 
be  mistaken.  I  know  how  things  are  managed  inside  the 
court  better  than  most  of  them." 

This  was  true,  for  Jonathan  Wild  had  stood  In  the 
witness-box  at  the  Old  Bailey  more  times  than  he  could 
well  have  counted. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  him  when  his  papers  were 
taken  and  perused,  for  many  did  take  them,  and  read 
them  from  sheer  curiosity. 

The  preparations  within  the  court  having  been  made, 
and  the  time  foi"  his  case  to  be  called  on  having  arrived, 
a  summons  was  given  for  him  to  take  his  stand  in  the  dock. 

A  little  winding  staircase  led  up  to  tho  floor  of  the 
dock,  and  this  Jonathan  ascended  in  company  with  a 
couple  of  police  officers. 

In  another  second  he  found  himself  at  the  bar,  with 
an  indistinct  mass  of  something  before  him. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXCI. 

JONATII.VN  WILD   TLEADS    "NOT  GUILTY"   TO  THE 
INDICTMENT. 

HissKS  and  groans  smote  upon  his  ear,  but,  taking  m 
notice  of  these  demonstrations  of  dislike,  the  thief-takcc 
made  a  kind  of  circular  bow  to  the  judge,  ju:?,  and  to  tho 
whole  court  generally. 

Then,  raising  his  head,  he  folded  his  arms  upon  his 
breast,  and  looked  with  an  air  of  defiant  calmness  around 
him. 

The  crier  in  court  quickly  succeeded  in  restoring 
silence,  or,  i-ather,  the  people  themselves  became  still, 
because  they  were  so  anxious  for  the  proceedings  to  com- 
mence. 

Jon:.,clian  looked  across  tho  court  at  the  judge,  who, 
placing  a  pair  of  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  stared  at  him 
in  return. 

Then  Wild  looked  at  the  jury-box,  but  the  men  who 
were  seated  in  it  avoided  his  gaze. 

His  eyes  rested  for  a  moment  or  two  upon  tho  table  at 
which  the  Attorney-General  sat. 

A  pile  of  papers  was  upon  it,  and  several  other  barristei-s 
in  their  wigs  and  gowns  were  conversing  earnestly  with 
him. 

Acquainted  as  he  was  with  all  the  proceedings  of  tho 
court,  Jonathan  Wild  looked  about  him,  and  noted  every- 
thing with  as  much  interest — nay,  even  more  than  ha 
would  have  done  had  he  beheld  them  for  the  first  time. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  never  before 
had  he  occupied  the  same  position  as  he  did  then. 

On  previous  occasions  some  other  trembling  wretcli, 
brought  up  to  hear  his  doom,  stood  whore  he  stood  then, 
while  either  he  was  a  spectator,  or  else  placed  in  tha 
witness-box. 

Silence  having  been  obtained,  the  business  of  the  court 
at  once  commenced. 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns  having  fluttered  the  parchment 
upon  which  the  ,  indictment  was  written,  in  an  imposing 
manner  rose  to  his  feet  and  commenced  to  read. 

As  is  neai'ly  always  the  case,  little  attention  was  paid 
to  this  portion  of  the  ceremony. 

The  judge  occupied  himself  in  perusing  a  boolc,  the 
jury  nibbled  the  ends  of  their  quill  pens  and  tried  to  look 
wise,  and  the  different  barristers  at  the  tables  chatted  and 
laughed  over  various  subjects. 

It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  having  found  out 
what  a  little  attention  was  paid  to  him,  that  the  Clerk  of 
Arraigns  gabbled  over  what  he  had  to  read  at  a  very 
rapid  rate. 

His  voice  was  hai'sh  and  unintelligible, — ^the  only  wordg 
that  wei'o  clearly  heard  in  consequence  of  additional 
stress  being  laid  upon  them,  were  "  said  "  and  "  aforesaid." 

Having  finished  the  perusal  of  this  document,  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and,  looking  straight  across  to 
Jonathan  Wild,  said : 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,  do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty 
to  the  charge  preferred  against  you  .•"' 

"Not  guilty!"  said  Wild,  almost  with  a  shout. 

The  plea  was  recorded,  and  then  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns 
sat  down  in  his  seat  with  a  bang,  amid  an  imposing  rustle 
of  parchment. 

A  change  now  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  every- 
one, and  the  business  of  the  court  fairly  commenced. 

Divested  of  all  legal  technicalities.  Wild  was  indicted 
for  privately  stealing  in  tho  house  of  Catherine  Stretham, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  fifty  yards  of  lace, 
the  xDroperty  of  the  said  Catherine  Stretham,  on  the  22nd 
of  January  last  past. 

"The  Attorney-General  prosecutes  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown?"  said  the  judge. 

"I  do,  my  lord,"  said  the  Attorney-General,  standing  up 
for  a  moment  and  then  sitting  down  again. 

"  Who  appears  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  ?"  continued 
the  judge. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  none  of  the  counsel  moved. 

Then  in  a  clear  voica  Jonathan  said : 

"  I  am  innocent  of  tne  chai-ge  made  against  me,  and  so, 
with  the  permission  of  your  lordship,  I  will  conduct  my 
own  case." 

"  You  are  quite  free  to  do  as  you  like  in  that  respect." 

"  Thank  you,  my  lord!"  said  Wild,  witli-^reat  apparent 
I'espect. 

The  Attorney-General  then  rose  and  spoke  sis  follows: 
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"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  tte  jury, — To-day,  as  yon 
are  aware,  there  stands  before  us,  at  the  bar  of  this  court, 
a  prisoner  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

"This  is  no  other  than  Jonathan  Wild,  who  has  for 
such  a  long  time  past  represented  himself  as  one  of  his 
Majesty's  police  officers. 

"  In  my  address  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  enter  at  great  length  into  iho  details  of  the 
prisoner's  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  confine  myself  as 
closely  as  I  can  to  the  charge  I  have  to  prefer  against 
him. 

"Still,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  that  the  charge 
should  be  fully  comprehended,  that  I  should  enter  into 
some  statements  and  place  certain  facts  before  you ;  in 
doing  which,  I  will  promise  to  occupy  no  more  of  your 
valuable  time  than  I  am  compelled. 

"  And  now  for  the  facts. 

"  With  some  trouble,  the  following  information  has  been 
procured,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  you  my 
assurance  that  all  the  particulars  are  quite  correct. 

"First,  then :  It  can  be  proved  that  for  many  years  past 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has  been  a  confederate  with  great 
numbers  of  highwaymen,  housebreakers,  shopliftei-s,  and 
other  thieves. 

"Secondly:  That  he  has  formed  a  kind  of  corporation 
of  thieves,  of  which  he  has  been,  and  indeed  is,  the  head  or 
direct ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  services  in 
detecting  and  prosecuting  offenders,  as  ingeniously  set 
forth  by  the  prisoner  in  the  pamphlet  ne  has  had  so  indus- 
triously circulated,  it  can  bo  proved  upon  evidence  that  he 
procured  such  only  to  be  hanged  as  concealed  their  booty 
or  refused  to  share  it  with  him. 

"  Thirdly  :  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  he  divided 
the^town  and  counti-y  into  so  many  districts,  and  appointed 
distinct  gangs  for  each,  who  regularly  accounted  to  him 
for  their  robberies ;  he  employed  also  a  particular  set  to 
steal  in  churches  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  and  like- 
wise other  moving  detachments  to  attend  at  Court  on 
birthdays,  balls,  &c.,  and  at  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
circuits,  and  country  fairs. 

"  Fourthly :  That  the  persons  employed  by  him  are, 
or  have  been,  for  the  most  part  felons  convict,  who  had 
returned  from  transportation  before  the  time  for  which 
they  had  been  transported  had  expired,  and  that  he  made 
choice  of  them  to  be  his  agents  because  they  could  not  be 
legal  evidences  against  him,  and  because  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  take  from  them  what  part  of  the  stolen  goods  he 
thought  fit,  and  otherwise  use  them  ill  or  hang  them  as  he 


"Fifthly :  That  he  has  from  time  to  time  supplied  such 
convict  felons  with  money  and  clothes,  and  lodged  them 
in  his  own  house,  the  better  to  conceal  them,  particularly 
some  against  whom  there  are  now  informations  for  the 
counterfeiting  and  diminishing  of  broad  pieces  and 
guineas. 

"  Sixthly :  That  he  has  not  only  been  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods,  as  well  as  of  writings  of  all  kinds,  for  nearly 
fifteen  years  past,  but  has  frequently  been  the  confederate 
and  robber  along  with  the  above-mentioned  convict 
felons. 

"Seventhly:  That  in  order  to  carry  on  these  mal- 
practices, and  to  gain  some  credit  with  the  ignorant 
multitude,  he  usually  carried  a  short  silver  staff  as  a  badge 
of  authority  fi'om  the  Government,  which  he  used  to  pro- 
duce when  he  himself  was  concerned  in  robbing. 

"Eighthly:  That  he  has,  or  had,  under  his  care  and 
direction  several  warehouses  for  receiving  and  concealing 
stolen  goods,  and  also  a  ship  for  carrying  off  jewels, 
watches,  and  other  valuable  goods  to  Holland,  where  he 
had  a  superannuated  thief  for  his  factor. 

"Ninthly:  That  he  has  kept  in  his  pay  several  artists 
to  make  alterations  and  transform  watches,  seals,  snuff- 
boxes, rings,  and  other  valuable  things,  that  they  might 
not  be  known  ;  several  of  which  he  used  to  present  to  such 
persons  as  he  thought  might  be  of  service  to  him. 

"  Tenthly  :  That  he  seldom,  if  ever,  helped  the  owners 
to  the  notes  and  papers  they  had  lost,  unless  he  found 
theni  able  to  specify  and  describe  them,  and  then  often 
insisted  on  more  than  half  the  value. 

"Lastly:  It  appeai-s  that  ho  has  often  sold  human 
blood  by  procuring  false  evidence  to  swear  persons  into 
facts  they  were  not  guilty  of,  sometimes  to  prevent  them 
from  being  evidences  against  him,  and  at  other  times  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  reward  given  by  the  Government. 


"  These,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  are  the 
startling  facts  which  have  been  elicited  with  respect  to 
Jonathan  Wild,  and,  as  I  have  previously  said,  I  can  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  all  that  I  have  put  forward. 

"  There  are  other  facts  which  I  do  not  mention,  simply 
because  I  am  not  so  certain  about  them,  so  we  will  let 
them  pass. 

"The  charge  against  the  prisoner  is  that  of  having 
stolon,  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Stretham,  a 
quantity  of  gold  lace,  and  that  he  did  commit  this  felony, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  present.  As  I  have  already  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
your  time,  I  shall  refrain  from  giving  an  outline  of  the 
circumstances,  as  I  at  first  intended  to  do,  but  will  at  once 
proceed  to  call  the  witnesses,  and  the  testimony  they  will 
give  I  hope  will  suffice  to  make  the  whole  case  quite  clear 
to  your  minds. 

"In  conclusion,  I  have  to  perform  the  duty  of  remind- 
ing you  that  the  charge  upon  which  the  prisoner  is 
arraigned  is  one  that  affects  Lis  life.  If  he  is  pi'oved 
guilty  of  the  felony  with  which  he  is  charged,  sentence  of 
death  will  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

"  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  behoves  you  to 
listen  with  serious  attention  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
By  your  verdict  you  can  take  this  man's  life  away,  but 
after  having  done  so  you  cannot  restore  it  to  him." 

The  Attorney-General  sat  down. 

Many  persons  were  surprised  by  the  temperate  manner 
in  which  he  had  made  his  speech,  and  wondered  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  all  that  he  did  say 
with  so  much  earnestness  produced  a  very  gi-eat  effect, 
probably  much  more  than  if  he  had  declaimed  violently 
against  the  prisoner,  and  dwelt  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
crimes  he  had  committed. 


CHAPTER  CCCCXOII. 

MR.  HENRY  KELLY  IS  EXAJIINED  BY  THE  JUNIOR  COUNSEL, 
AND  GIVES  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ROBBERY  ON  HOLBORN 
HILL. 

A  JUNIOR  counsel  next  rose. 

He  held  a  brief  in  his  hand,  to  •which  he  referred,  and 
then  said : 

"Call  Henry  Kelly!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Jonathan  Wild,  addressing  the  judge, 
"  I  wish  to  make  a  request." 

"  Speak." 

"  My  lord,  it  is  my  intention,  as  I  have  before  said,  to 
defend  myself.  The  charge  against  me  is  one  which  has 
been  carefully  got  up  by  my  enemies, — the  tale  they  have 
to  tell  has  been  well  drilled  into  them. 

The  judge  interrupted  him. 

"  You  said  you  had  a  request  to  make.  I  cannot  listen 
to  any  such  statements  as  those  you  are  now  making. 
What  is  it  you  desire  ?" 

"  That  the  other  witnesses,  my  lord,  be  ordered  out  of 
the  court,  and  that  no  communication  take  place  between 
them;  I  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
some  glaring  contradictions  to  your  lordship,  which  I 
should  not  have  if  they  were  all  ia  the  court,  because  the 
one  would  swear  to  what  the  other  had  said." 

"  Your  request  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  shall  be  granted." 

The  other  witnesses  were  ordered  from  the  court,  and 
kept  separate  from  each  other. 

Henry  Kelly  was  placed  in  the  witness-box. 

His  appearance  was  by  no  means  prepossessing,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  a  terrible  scoundrel. 

His  clothing  was  ragged  and  fitted  him  badly  ;  his  face 
had  a  sinister,  brutal,  and  evil  look ;  his  hair  was  combed 
straight  over  his  forehead,  and  cut  quite  level,  leaving  a 
small  space  between  it  and  his  eyebrows.  At  each  side 
the  hair  was  suffered  to  grow  long,  and  upon  these  two 
locks  he  bestowed  great  care  and  attention,  for  as  soon  as 
he  stood  up  in  the  witness-box  he  occupied  himself  by 
wetting  his  fingers  with  his  lips,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  twist  the  harsh,  wiry  hair  into  a  curl. 

Wild  knew  the  man  well. 

He  was  about  the  greatest  villain  and  the  most  unmiti- 
gated scoundrel  in  the  whole  of  his  fraternity,  which, 
seeing  that  the  aforesaid  fraternity  was  eomposeu  of  all 
the  ruffians  in  the  kingdom,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Wild  fixed  his  eyes  upon  this  man,  but  Kelly  wouia  no« 
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look  towards  tlio  dock  for  fear  of  catching  sight  of  the 
thief-taker.  ,      3.    ,  ,  .  , 

Jonathan  had  much  to  fear  from  the  disclosures  which 
this  man  might  make,  but  he  preserred  a  calm  counte- 
nance, and  set  his  brain  to  work  to  think  of  some  means 
bv  which  he  could  upset  what  he  said. 

'it  was  evident  that  the  appearance  of  this  witness  did 
not  create  an  impression  in  his  favour. 

The  Attorney-General  hastilv  wrote  a  few  words  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  handed  it  to  the  junior  who  was  about 
to  examine  this  witness. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

«'  Henry  Kelly." 

"  You  know,  of  course,  why  you  are  here  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  connection  with  the  box  of  gold  lace." 

"Just  so." 

The  tin  box  was  now  produced  and  handed  to  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  requested  to  examine  it. 

He  did  so,  and  then  the  junier  counsel  continued: 

"Have  you  seen  that  box  before  ?" 

"Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  bruised  and  battered  about  a 
great  deal.  I  should  not  like  to  swear  to  it,  but  yet  in 
my  own  mind  I  feel  sure  it  is  the  same." 

"Well,  now  tell  the  Court  all  that  you  know  in  connec- 
tion with  this  tin  box,  and  the  gold  lace  which  it  contains." 

"  Well,  sir,  and  you,  my  lord,  I  hope  what  I  say  won't 
be  taken  down  and  used  agen  me." 

"No;  you  are  permitted  to  stand  there  as  a  King's  evi- 
dence." 

"  Many  thanks,  sir." 

"  Now  proceed,  and,  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  tell 
the  Court  what  you  know  about  this  matter." 

"It  was  somewhere  about  the  twenty-first  of  last 
January  that  I  saw  Mr.  Wild  at  his  house,  and  we  had 
some  conversation  together." 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  that  conversation  ?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Kelly,  with  a  giin,  "it  was  of  a  pri- 
vate natm'e,  you  see.  I  am  a  poor  man,  under  pecooliar 
circumstances.  I  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  sentence 
passed  upon  me  for  fourteen  years'  transportation ;  but  I 
didn't  like  my  quarters,  and  as  I  had  the  opportunity,  I 
made  my  escape  and  came  back  to  London." 

"  Go  on ;  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  the  whole  affair." 

"  I  will  do  so,  sir — ^many  thanks  to  you.  I  came  back  to 
London,  but  I  hardly  dared  show  my  face.  I  tried  to  get 
work,  but  couldn't  because  I  had  no  k'rackter,  and  I  was 
frightened  to  death  for  anybody  to  look  at  me,  because  I 
thought  they  would  know  who  I  was.  I  was  well-nigh 
starving,  when  I  happened  to  meet  with  Mr.  Wild,  and  so 
he  gave  me  employment." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  He  used  to  tell  me  where  there  was  a  chance  of  get- 
ting some  booty.  I  was  forced  into  thieving  again,  but 
Mr.  Wild  promised  to  keep  me  clear  of  all  harm." 

"And  what  consideration  did  Mr.  Wild  require  for 
that  ?" 

"Eh,  sir?" 

"  I  mean,  what  did  yon  have  to  pay  him  for  this  in- 
foraiation  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  if  I  took  him  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
Bwag,  he  might  perhaps  give  me  two  guineas." 

"  And  did  you  agree  to  such  a  bargain  as  that  ?" 

"I  was  obleeged,  sir;  I  could  do  nothing  else." 

"  And  this  frequently  happened,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !  Me  and  Mr.  Wild  was  friends  for  a  goodish 
bit." 

"Well,  now,  what  about  the  twenty-first  of  January  ?" 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Wild  on  that  day — or  about  that  day.  It 
might  have  been  the  nineteenth ;  I  won't  swear  to  the 
exact  day.  However,  I  called  upon  him  at  his  house,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  put  me  up  to  any  little  job,  as  I 
was  very  bad  off,  not  having  had  anything  to  do  lately." 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Wild  say  ?" 

"  He  told  me  he  knew  of  a  capital  chance,  that  would 
suit  me  exactly,  provided  I  could  get  a  woman  to  assist." 

"WeU?" 

"  I  said  I  could  get  a  woman  who  would  help,  and  then 
Mr.  Wild  told  me  that  he  had  heard  from  good  authority 
that  Mrs.  Stretham,  of  Holbom  Hill,  was  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  lace  in  her  shop, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  try  to  get  some  of  it." 

"What  next?" 

"  I  axed  Mr.  Wild  which  would  be  the  best  way  to 


manage  the  affair,  and  he  said  I  should  have  to  enter  the 
shop  with  the  woman,  and  pretmd  I  wanted  to  purchase 
some  lace,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  stealing  some." 

"  And  what  part  was  Mr.  Wild  going  to  take  in  this 
transaction  ?" 

"  He  was  going  to  wait  in  the  street,  sir,  just  outside,  in 
order  to  take  all  the  swag  we  laid  hold  of,  and  to  rescue 
us  if  we  happened  to  be  taken  into  custody.  Mr.  Wild  ia 
a  very  deep  card — very !" 

"  'What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  way  he  waited  outside — ^because,  if  we 
had  got  out  by  ourselves  and  he  hadn't  seen  us,  we  might 
have  kept  some  lace,  and  only  accountisd  to  him  for  a  por- 
tion of  it." 

"I  see;  that  was  a  precaution  he  adopted."  Then, 
turning  to  the  jury,  the  junior  counsel  said  : 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  upon  this  point  the  evidence 
given  by  this  witness  quite  beaa-s  out  what  has  been  stated 
to  you." 

Then,  addressing  Kelly,  he  said : 

"  We  now  want  you  to  tell  the  Court  what  success  you 
met  with." 

"Well,  sir,  I  went  into  the  shop  along  with  a  woman 
named  Margaret  Murphy,  and  pretended  we  wanted  some 
lace.  Mrs.  Stretham,  supposing  us  to  be  genuine  custo- 
mers, showed  us  a  great  deal ;  but  we  objected  to  all  in 
some  way  or  othei',  and  left  the  shop  without  buying  any- 
thing." 

"  And  without  taking  anything  ?" 

"  Not  'zactly,"  said  Kelly,  with  a  satisfied  chuckle  at 
his  own  cleverness.  "  I  took  the  opportunity  to  prig  this 
'ere  tin  box." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  article  named  as  he  spoke. 

"  Mrs.  Stretham  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  we  went 
out  into  the  street." 

"  And  was  Mr.  Wild  waiting  for  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  came  up  to  us  in  a  moment,  and  asked  for 
what  we  had  got.  I  gave  him  the  box,  and  he  told  us  to 
call  at  his  house  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  he 
would  give  us  as  much  as  he  could." 

"  And  did  you  go  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  went ;  and  he  said  all  he  could  afford  to  give 
was  five  guineas,  which,  after  some  objection,  I  took, 
because  I  couldn't  get  any  more." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  money  ?" 

"  I  took  three  guineas  and  a  crown  for  my  share,  and 
gave  the  rest  to  Margaret  Mui-phy." 

"And  that  settled  the  affair,  I  suppose?  When  did 
you  hear  any  more  about  it?" 

"Not  till  a  few  days  ago,  sir,  when  I  was  taken 
prisoner  for-being  concerned  in  the  robbery,  and  so  was 
Margaret  Murphy ;  but  I  was  told  if  I  came  here  into  the 
witness-box,  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  all  from  first  to 
last,  I  should  be  held  free  from  aU  trouble,  and  what  I  had 
done  in  the  past  should  be  overlooked." 

"Very  well — that  will  do.  You  can  stand  down,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Wild  has  some 
questions  to  ask  of  you." 

"Yes!"  said  the  thief-taker,  with  such  startling  sudden- 
ness that  it  made  Henry  Kelly  jump  again.  "  I  have  got 
a  few  questions  to  aslc,  so  the  witness  will  please  remain 
where  he  is  for  a  little  while." 

Henry  Kelly  heaved  a  sigh,  and  stepped  back  into  the 
witness-box. 

He  looked  very  uncomfortable,  and  he  felt  that  the 
most  disagreeable  part  of  the  business  bad  yet  to  be  gone 
tlu-ougli. 


CHAPTEB  CCOCXCIIL 

CATHERINE  STKETHAM's  EVIDENCE  CONSIDEKABLY  DiVJIAGES 
■WaLD'S     CASE. 

DunixG  the  investigation,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  Mr. 
Noakes  had  sat  as  usual  in  the  little  box-like  place 
provided  for  his  accommodation  at  the  side  of  the  dock. 

Here  he  sat,  the';;  books  and  papers  before  him,  but 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  in  a  very  distressing  state 
of  mind. 

Indeed,  his  perturbation  was  so  great  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  performing  his  triiiing  duties. 

He  listened  to  eveiy  word  tliat  was  uttered,  feeling  all 
the  while  as  deeply  interested  as  he  possibly  could  have 
done  had  he  been  on  his  trial  himself,  and  not  Lis  col  - 
league,  Jonathan  Wild. 
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I  But  although  he  listened  with  this  intentness,  he  never 

I      once  remoTed  his  eyes  from  the  face  and  form  of  the  thief- 
I      taker. 

His  gaze  seemed  fascinated. 

It  was  but  little  that  he  was  able  to  gather  from  the 
expression  of  Wild's  countenance. 
It  remained  perfectly  inscrutable. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  he  was  perfectly  certain,  and 
that  Wits,  that  Mr.  "Wild  was  noting  down  every  word 
uttered  by  the  counsel  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

At  last  a  moment  came  when  Wild's  face  ceased  to  re- 
main impassible. 

Mr.  Noakes  noted  the  change,  and  understood  perfectly 
well  what  it  meant. 

Jonathan's  countenance  had  suddenly  lighted  up,  and 
the  Governor  knew  then  that  he  had  thought  of  some- 
thing which  would  enable  him  to  gain  an  advantage. 

It  was  while  Kelly  was  giving  the  latter  part  of  his 
evidence  that  the  thief-taker's  countenance  had  lighted 
up  in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

It  was  also  clear  to  the  Governor  that  Jonathan  was 
doing  his  best  to  conceal  from  observation  the  oatisfaction 
which  he  felt. 

Poor  Mr.  Noakes,  being  aware  how  closely  liis  own 
fate  was  mixed  up  in  Wild's,  wondered  what  this  could  be, 
and  waited  with  great  impatience  in  the  hope  that  he 
should  shortly  hear. 

He  was  not  long  kept  in  suspense. 
Jonathan  drew  himself  up  to  his   full  height    when 
he  announced  his  desire  to  question  the  witness,  and  his 
calm,  defiant  air  much  surprised  those  who  were  in  the 
court. 
He  was  perfectly  collected. 

Xot  a  muscle  wavered,  and  his  voice  was  as  steady  as  it 
■was  possible  for  a  human  voice  to  be. 

"  You  have  told  the  Court  that  your  name  is  Henry 
Kelly,"  he  began.  "But  that  is  not  the  name  you  have 
been  convicted  under,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  must  conduct  your  cross- 
examination  in  a  proper  manner." 

An  angry  reply  rose  to  Wild's  lips,  but  he  suppressed 
it. 

Ho  was  well  aware  that  it  would  be  extremely  bad 
policy  upon  his  part  if  he  said  anything  to  make  the  judge 
an  enemy. 

It  was  his  most  prudent  and  wisest  coui-se  to  conciliate 
him  by  every  means  that  lay  in  his  power. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  was  under  the  impression  that  I 
was  conducting  my  cross-examination  in  a  proper  manner. 
I  am  Sony  I  am  not,  but  you  must  not  forget  that  I  am  not 
so  calm  as  the  other  persons  in  the  court,  because  I  stand 
here  on  a  charge  that  affects  my  life,  and  my  enemies 
arc  as  powerful  as  they  are  clever  and  unscrupulous." 
Tliis  skilful  appeal  was  not  without  its  due  effect. 
Unpopular  as  he  was,  a  faint  hum  of  applause  arose. 
"  Proceed,  prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  calmer  voice. 
"I  merely  caution  you." 
Jonathan  made  a  deep  and  most  respectful  bow. 
Then,  turning  round  to  Kelly,  he  resumed  his  intcrro- 
gatio/.. 

"You  swear  that  I  put  you  up  to  committing  the 
robUery  on  Holbom  Hill  ?" 
"  You  know  you  did !" 
"  Do  you  swear  to  it  ?" 
"Yes." 

"That  will  do!  That  is  just  what  I  wanted!  You 
Bwear  that  you  and  Margaret  Murphy  went  inside  the  shop 
and  stole  the  lace  ?" 

"Yes !"  said  Kelly,  eagerly. 
"  You  swear  to  that  ?" 
"I  do." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  thief-taker,  "  might  I  presume  ko 
fiir  as  to  call  your  lordship's  attention  to  this  stateJDeot? 
1  shall  want  to  refer  to  it  by-and-by." 
The  judge  wrote  something  down  in  his  book. 
Wild  waited  until  he  saw  the  pen  cease  to  move,   and 
then  he  continued : 
"  And  you  swear  also  that  I  was  outside  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  And  where  was  I  when  you  say  you  gave  me  the  tin 
box  ?" 
"Where?" 
"  Yes,  where  ?    At  home  ?" 


"  No,  in  the  street." 

"  In  the  street !  I  thought  that  was  what  you  said,  and 
you  swear  to  it  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !" 

"You  gave  me  the  tin  box  containing  the  gold  lace 
while  I  was  standing  in  the  street  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  that  is  all  the  information  I  want  from  you, 
without,  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  lordship  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  say  whereabouts 
in  the  street  I  was.  Was  it  a  mile  from  Mrs.  S tret- 
ham's  ?" 

«No." 

"  How  far,  then  ?    Five  hundred  yai"ds  ?" 

"  It  was  about  half  a  dozen  houses  off." 

"  Half  a  dozen  houses  off  ?  That  will  do,  and  yet  there 
is  even  one  more  question.  By  your  own  confession,  you 
are  a  returned  convict,  and  have  committed  numerous 
offences.  Now,  was  not  one  of  those  offences  the  crime 
of  perjury  ?" 

Kelly  was  silent. 

"  Did  you  not  swear  away  a  man's  life  ?  Did  yon  not 
stand  in  the  witness-box,  and  take  a  solemn  oath  before 
God  and  man  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  did  you  not  immediately  utter 
statements  that  you  knew  perfectly  well  were  false? 
Answer  me  that !" 

"  Ye — yes !"  stammered  Kelly. 

"  Now  stand  down." 

"  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will  you  allow 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  these  answers  ?  Please 
bear  in  mind  what  he  swears  to,  also  that  lie  admits 
having  been  convicted  of  the  crime  of  perjury." 

The  junior  counsel  rose  again  and  said : 

"  Call  Margaret  Murphy." 

"  Margaret  Murphy !"  cried  the  usher. 

Considerable  curiosity  was  manifested  to  catch  sight 
of  this  witness. 

Wild's  cross-examination  of  Henry  Kelly  had  been 
listened  to  with  the  most  profound  attention  by  all 
persons  in  the  court. 

Many  were  disappointed,  for  they  had  anticipated  that 
Wild  would  attempt  to  confuse  the  witness  in  some  way 
or  other,  instead  of  which  he  had  simply  called  upon  him 
to  repeat  what  he  had  formerly  said,  and  the  most  im- 
portant admission  appeared  to  be  that  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  the  crime  ef  perjury. 

The  thief-taker's  face  wore  a  satisfied  and  triumphant 
expression,  which,  however,  he  tried  hard  to  subdue. 

AH  wondered  at  it,  for  they  could  not  see  what  particu- 
lar point  he  had  gained  in  obtaining  a  repitition  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  witness. 

A  bustle  at  the  door  of  the  court  now  took  place,  and 
immediately  afterwards  Margaret  Murphy  was  placed  in 
the  witness-box. 

AU  eyes  were  turned  towards  her. 

A  more  unprepossessing  female  could  scarcely  bo 
imagined. 

Her  face  was  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and  her  cheeks 
and  lips  had  an  unpleasant,  bloated  appearance,  while  her 
eyes  looked  bleared  and  watery,  as  though  she  indulged 
very  freely  in  spirituous  liquors. 

She  made  a  succession  of  bobbing  curtseys  as  soon  as 
she  wae  placed  in  the  box,  and  she  scarcely  ceased  while 
the  crier  administered  the  oath. 

She  kissed  the  greasy  volume  with  a  loud  smack,  as 
though  she  would  show  to  the  Court  how  emphatically  she 
took  the  oath. 

"Now,  witness,"  said  the  junior  counsel,  "attend  to 
me,  if  you  please." 

"  Yes,  your  worship !" 

"  Don't  '  worship'  mo,  but  just  answer  my  questions  1 
What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  ]\Iargaret  Murphy." 

"  Well,  now,  be  good  enough  to  turn  round  and  look  at 
that  tin  box  at  your  side,  and  tell  mo  whether  you  know 
anything  about  it." 

Margaret  Murphy  glanced  at  the  tin  box  and  its  con- 
tents, and  turning  round,  nodded  to  the  junior  coun- 
sel. 

"  You  know  something  about  it,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  tell  mc  all  you  know,  in  as  few  words  aa  you       , 
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"This  tin  box,  sir? — oh  yes!  But  will  what  I  say  be 
tftkeu  down  and  used  against  me  in  evidence  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Speak  out  freely  and  openly,  and 
then  you  wiU  have  nothing  to  fear." 

"  Well,  sir,  last  Janniwerry  Henry  Kelly  he  comes  to 
me  and  '  Margaret  Mtirphy,'  sez  he,  '  are  you  willing  to  do 
an  easy  job  and  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  swag  ?'  To 
the  which  I  madeansAver  atxd  said,  'I  am,'  sez  I,  and  scz 
he,  '  Mr.  Wild  has  put  me  up  to  a  very  good  thing,  only  I 
can't  carry  it  out  without  you  will  help  me.'  " 

'\Very  good ;  and  did  Heni'y  Kelly  tell  you  what  this 
little  job  was  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  sez  he,'  Do  you  know  that  gold-lace  shop  on 
Holborn  Hill  ?'  To  the  which  I  answered  and  said,  sez  I, 
'The  one  as  is  kept  by  Mrs.  Stretham  ?'  'Yes,'  sez.he.  '  I 
know  it,'  sez  I.  '  That  is  the  crib,'  sez  he.  'We  are  to  go 
inside  and  pretend  to  buy  something,  and  carry  ofi  what- 
ever we  can  lay  our  hands  on.' " 

"  And  you  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  agreed  to 
accompany  him  ?" 

"You're  as  good  as  a  witch,  sir;  I  did  that  same.  I 
went  into  the  shop  along  with  Kelly,  and  while  he  was 
pretending  to  buy  something,  I  slipped  this  here  tin  box 
under  my  shawl,  and  we  walked  out  into  the  street  rath- 
out  anyone  being  the  wiser  but  ourselves." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Outside  the  shop,  a  few  houses  off,  was  Mr.  Wild,  and 
1  gave  him  the  box,  and  he  told  us  to  go  to  liis  house  that 
same  night,  and  he  would  see  what  the  box  was  worth,  and 
give  us  the  money." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  That  is  all,  sir." 

"  Pi-isoner,"  said  the  judge,  "  do  you  wish  to  ask  this 
witness  any  questions  ?" 

"If  you  please,  my  lord." 

"  Proceed,  then." 

Wild  turned  to  Margaret  Murphy. 

"You  know  me,  of  course?"  he  said. 

"  Yes — you  are  Mr.  Wild." 

"  I  am,  and  I  know  you ;  you  call  yourself  Margaret 
Murphy,  but  that  isn't  your  name." 

Then,  turning  to  the  jury,  Jonathan  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  the 
list  of  persons  convicted  which  I  have  circulated  this 
morning,  you  will  find  the  witness's  name  among  the  rest, 
and  it  will  show  that  she  has  been  seven  times  convicted. 
She  is  one  of  the  most  daring  thieves  in  London,  and  is 
no  more  to  be  believed  on  her  oath  than  the  last  witness, 
as  any  police  olficer  will  tell  you." 

"  You  must  question  the  witness,"  said  the  judge,  "and 
not  make  statements." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  Wild,  humbly, — 
"I  forgot!" 

Then,  addressing  Margaret  Mui-phy,  he  said : 

"You  are  a  clever  woman,  and  I  feel  pretty  sure  you 
have  been  well  drilled  into  what  you  are  going  to  say,  so 
I  eha'n't  attempt  to  make  you  contradict  yourself, — I 
merely  wish  to  know  whether  you  swear  positively  and 
distinctly  that  you  gave  me  the  box  of  lace  while  I  was 
standing  in  the  etreet  at  some  distance  from  Mrs.  Stret- 
ham's  shop.    Is  that  right  ?    Do  you  swear  to  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do.     It  is  the  truth,  and  you  know  it !" 

"  Never  mind  that.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake  ? 
I  was  not  in  the  shop  with  you,  was  I?" 

"  No,  you  were  outside." 

"  That  will  do,  then.  I  have  no  more  questions  to 
ask." 

Margaret  Murphy  stepped  out  of  the  witness-box  with 
great  briskness. 

She  was  heartily  glad  her  part  was  over. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  not  exaggerated  her  chai'acter,  tnd 
she  was  executed  about  three  years  afterwards  for  Bti?*',- 
ing  plate. 


CHAPTER   CCCCXCIV. 

m  WHICH  JONATHAN  A\ILX>  MAKES  A  SPEECH   FOB  HIS 

DEFENCE. 

Catherine  Stretham  was  the  next  witness  called. 

Upon  entering  the  box,  the  usual  preliminaries  were 
gone  througli,  and  she  was  requested  to  turn  to  the  box 
of  gold  lace  on  the  table  at  her  side. 

She  looked  at  the  couteuts,  and  swore  positively  that 


the  gold  lace  was  her  property ;  she  also  believed  that 
the  box  was  hers,  but  could  not  swear  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  its  altered  condition. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Stretham,"  said  (he  jiinior  counsel,  "be 
good  enough  to  tell  the  Court  the  whole  of  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  loss  of  your  property." 

"  It  was  betwecu  three  and  four  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  22nd  of  Januaiy  last,"  commenced  Mrs. 
Stretham,  "  that  a  man  and  a  woman  came  into  my  shop, 
pretending  that  they  wanted  to  purchase  some  lace.  I 
showed  them  two  or  three  parcels,  to  the  quality  and 
price  of  which  they  objected,  and  finally  left  the  shop 
without  making  any  purchase  whatever.  In  about  three 
or  four  hours  after  they  left  the  shop  I  missed  the  box 
containing  a  quantity  of  lace,  which  is  worth  about  fifty 
pounds." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  junior  counsel, — "nothing 
could  be  more  straightforward  or  simple." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  ask  this  witness  any  questions,  pri- 
soner ?"  said  the  judge. 

"  I  do,  my  lord,  if  you  will  permit  it." 

"  S;iy  on — it  is  your  right." 

"Now,  ma'am,"  said  the  thief-taker,  turning  to  the 
witness-box, — "be  good  enough  to  take  a  good  look  at 
me !" 

lie  put  on  a  ferocious  expression  of  countenance  as  he 
spoke. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  I  do, — j'ou  are  Jonathan  Wild  I" 

"  Q.uite  right !  Now,  I  wish  you  to  remember  very 
particularly  whether  I  ever  came  into  your  shop  in  the 
■whole  course  of  my  life.  Can  you  remember  my  having 
doae  so?" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  swearing  that  I  have  not 
entered  your  house  at  all  this  year?" 

"I  will  swear  that,"  said  Mrs.  Stretham,  "  because  I 
am  quite  sure  you  have  not." 

"Very  well,  then,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  know." 

"  That  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General,  rising  from  his  seat  as  Mrs.  Stretham  left  the 
witness-box. 

Everyone  was  now  prepared  to  listen  to  the  defence 
which  Jonathan  Wild  was  about  to  make. 

Wild  paused  a  moment. 

Then,  amid  the  breathless  silence  in  the  court,  he  spoke 
as  follows : — 

"  ]\Iy  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  stand  here 
before  you  at  the  bar  of  this  court  on  a  charge  of  which  if 
I  am  found  guilty  I  shall  have  to  expiate  with  my  life. 

"  But,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  not 
guilty,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  able,  without  putting  j'our 
patience  to  a  very  severe  trial,  to  prove  conclusively  that 
I  am  innocent. 

"  I  ask  only  that  which  I  am  sure  to  get  from  a  jury 
composed  of  my  fellow-countrymen — namely,  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing. 

"  As  all  the  world  knows,  for  very  many  years  past  I 
have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  police  officer,  in  a  more  ener- 
getic and  satisfactory  manner  than  anyone  else  has  ever 
done.  I  do  not  say  this  boastfully ;  and  if  it  is  doubted, 
I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  one  of  the  printed  lists,  which 
will  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  In  brief,  I  ath  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  one  so  artfully  planned  and 
carefully  got  up,  that  I  am  afraid  innocence  would  stand 
but  a"  poor  chance  of  escaping  the  penalty  which  is  due 
only  to  guilt. 

"  It  was  my  misfortune  to  come  under  the  notice  of  his 
Majesty's  late  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  use  of  me  to  perform  several  acts  of  a  secret  nature. 
1  consented ;  not  from  any  willingness  on  my  part,  but 
because  I  felt  it  was  my  duty,  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown, 
to  obey  the  commands  of  those  who  were  in  a  position 
superior  to  mine,  and  who  would,  I  imagined,  be  ra- 
eponaible  and  answerable  for  what  I  did. 

"  To  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  betray  any  of  the  secrets 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  this  prosecution  has  been 
got  up  against  me. 

"In  my  own  mind  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  two  witnesses  examined  before  you — namely,  Henry 
Kelly  and  Margaret  Murphy — wore  indeed  and  in  truth 
guilty  of  the  robbeiy  of  Mrs.  Stretham's  gold  lace. 

"  Their  evidence,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  stealing  of  the 
lace,    may,    I   think,   bo  relied  upon   and  considered  as 
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Correct ;  but  beyond  that  point  all  is  farce.  The  tale 
about  the  delivery  of  the  box  to  me,  and  my  appointment 
with  them,  is  a  fiction,  as  also  is  the  statement  made  by 
Kelly,  who  says  that  I  instigated  him  to  commit  the 
crime. 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  any  unscrupu- 
lous persons  having  the  groundwork  of  a  robbery  to  go 
upon  would  be  able  to  add  the  little  embellishments  which 
1  have  mentioned,  and  which,  if  they  could  get  a  jury  to 
believe  them,  would  cause  the  conviction  they  very  much 
desired  to  get  mo  out  of  the  way. 

"My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  my  hope  and 
my  belief  that  your  brains  are  clear  and  j-our  judgments 

♦  tf-B  5  u  "'^  ^^^  5'°^^  ^'"  "'^^  ^^^^"^  vourselves  to  be 
stumiied  by  this  spurious  evidence.  I  repeat  mv  assertion 
ttiat  i  am  innocent  of  the  whole  charge  preferred  against 
me ;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jnrv,  you  will  say  that  my 
assertion  of  innocence  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  a  proof  of 
It  IS  required. 

"Alas,  I    have  no  proof!       It  would   be   difficult   to 
^o.  104.— Blueskin. 
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prove  the  correctness  of  many  things;  but  there  ia 
one  circumstance— one  trifling  thing  which,  in  their 
damaging  cleverness,  the  prosecution  has  overlooked 
— just  such  a  one  as  one  would  imagine  likely  to  be  over- 
looked ;  for,  gentlemen  of  the  juiy,  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  for  any  human  beings  to  get  up  a  case 
against  another  human  being  with  all  the  points, 
however  so  minute,  being  perfectly  accurate— they  are  sure 
to  overlook  some  trifling  thing,  or  some  trifling  thing 
escapes  their  notice,  which  proves  that  the  whole  is  false, 
and  no  more  than  a  base  conspiracy  to  deprive  a  fellow- 
creature  of  his  life. 

"My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  my  profession  is 
that  of  police  officer  or  thief-taker,  and  in  that  capacity  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  business  in 
this  court  is  conducted,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that, 
feeling  my  innocence,  1  made  so  bold  as  to  undertake  mj 
own  defence,  and  to  address  you  on  the  present  occasion." 

"But  although  I  know  something,  I  don't  know  all.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  should  aat  be  able  to  avaiJ 


myself  of  various  little  facts  so  well  as  an  exijericnced 
counsel  would. 

"  lu  Conclusion,  for  instance,  I  have  sometliiug  import- 
ant— vitally  important — to  say,  but  I  don't  knov/  bow  to 
Bay  it." 

JoDa>,aan  Wild  paMod. 

The  jury  looked  at  each  other,  and  wondered,  now  they 
had  heard  him  speak,  whether  the  prisoner  really  was 
guilty,  as  they  had  before  believed  him  to  be. 

The  judge,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  much  im- 
pressed witth  Jonathan's  remarks. 

It  was  clear  the  judge  had  already  arrived  at  a  dacision 
in  the  case. 

He  believed  the  prisoner  to  be  guilty. 

Upon  hearing  these  last  words  spoken  by  the  prisoner, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  and  said  : 

"  Your  life  is  at  stake,  and  therefore  R^l  who  itve  to 
decide  upon  your  fate  will  listen  with  pixience  and  atten- 
tion to  what  remarks  you  have  to  make.  What  is  it  that 
you  desire  to  say  ?" 

"  My  lord,  it  is  something  upon  which  my  fate  hangs — 
it  is  the  turning-point  of  this  case ;  but  I  don't  know  how 
to  bring  it  about ;  there  is  one  means,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
's  irregular." 

"What  is  it?  Speak!  If  it  is  possible,  it  shall  be 
done!" 

"  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  lordship.  What  I  wished 
was,  that  the  indictment  recorded  against  me  should  be 
read,  in  order  that  I  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  should 
comprehend  the  exact  charge  against  me." 

"  There  is  no  obstacle  to  reading  that  portion  of  the 
indictment.     It  shall  be  done." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  lord.  Now  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
my  innocence  apparent." 

At  a  sign  from  the  judge,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  rose 
with  tlie  parchment  on  which  the  indictment  against  him 
was  written,  in  his  hand. 

All  in  the  court  seemed  to  hold  their  breaths,  so  full  of 
suspense  did  they  feel  to  know  what  would  be  the  im- 
portant fact  which  Jonathan  Wild  desired  to  elicit. 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns,  ''  the 
indictment  against  you  is  to  tlie  effect  that  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  January  last  you  did  privately  steal  in  the 
house  of  Catherine  Strethani,  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  fifty  yai-ds  of  gold  lace,  the  property 
of  the  said  Catherine  Stretham,  the  value  of  which  is  fifty 
pounds." 

The  thief-taker's  countenance  flushed  with  triumph. 

''My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  sjieak- 
ing  in  a  much  louder  tone  than  he  had  hitlierto  done,  "  you 
hear  that  the  indictment  charges  me  with  stealing  that 
tin  box  containing  the  gold  lace. 

"But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  '.ho  charge  against  me  falls  to  the  ground.  I  am  not 
guilty  of  this  robbery,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  you  in 
evidence. 

"  Tlie  witness,  Margaret  Murphy,  swears  that  she  stole 
the  box  of  gold  lace,  and  that  at  the  time  when  she  stole 
it  the  only  persons  who  were  in  the  shop  besides  herself 
were  Henry  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Stretham. 

"  How,  then,  can  I  be  guilty  of  privately  stealing  in  the 
house  of  Catherine  Stretham  ?  That  lady  has  sworn  to 
you  that  never  to  her  knowledge  have  I  stood  iu  her  shop 
at  all. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  often  the  ctise  when 
false  charges  are  brought  against  a  man — something  or 
other  is  sure  to  turn  up  and  destroy  their  plan  entirely. 

"  As  I  remarked  a  little  while  ago,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  confessing  to  the  robberj'  of  the  gold  lace,  the  two 
witnessess  Kelly  and  Murphy  spoke  nothing  but  the 
truth.  What  I  say  is  this,  even  if  the  box  was  delivered 
to  me  in  the  street — but  it  was  not — still,  if  it  was,  I 
should  not  be  guilty  of  the  charge  of  privately  stealing 
ia  the  dwellin£;-house  of  Catherine  Strriham  I' 


CHAPTEll  CCCOXCV. 

SKNTEXCE  OF  DEATH  IS  PASSED  UPON  JOX.A.TH.:VN  WILD. 

Many  a  lawyer  seated  in  the  court  looked  witli  ndiniring 
eyes  upon  Jonathan  Wild  during  the  time  he  was  uiak- 
:ng  this  speech  for  his  defence. 

They  were  amazed  at  the  cleverness  which  he  had  dis- 
played, and  could  not  help  confessing  to  themselves  that, 
trained  as  they  had  been  to  the  legal  profession,  they  could 


not  have  seized  upon  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  with  more 
skill  and  effect  than  he  did. 

A  decided  effect  was  produced. 

The  statements  which  Jonathan  Wild  had  put  forth 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  The  evidence  was  as  clear  as  noon- 
day, that,  let  the  prisoner  have  been  guilty  of  what  crimes 
he  may,  lie  certainlj'  had  not  committed  a  robbery  in  the 
hotise  of  Catherine  Stretham. 

The  expression  f  the  judge's  countenance  showed  how 
Kiuch  astonished  he  was,  and  he  turned  over  his  notes 
hastily  in  order  to  conceal  his  confusion. 

There  was  but  one  course  open  for  his  adoption,  so  he 
commenced  summing  up  as  follows  : — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, — You  have  heard,  and  no  doubt 
have  weighed  well,  the  peculiar  evidence  which  has  been 
laid  before  you  relating  to  this  extraordinary  case. 

"  That  the  lace  was  stolen  is  certain,  and  by  the  con- 
fession of  one  of  the  witnesses  we  know  who  it  was  that 
actually  colnmitted  the  act. 

"In  my  opinion  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  a  point 
beyond  all  dispute,  but  as  a  similar  case  to  the  present 
one  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  law  books,  it  becomes  my 
duty  to  act  with  great  caution.  It  is  clear  that  the  prisoner 
cannot  be  legally  convicted,  because  the  indictment  posi- 
tively expresses  that  he  stole  the  lace  in  the  house, 
whereas  it  has  been  proved  in  evidence  that  he  was  at  a 
considerable  distance  when  the  act  was  committed.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  liable  to  conviction  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact,  or  guilty  of  receiving  the  pro- 
perty knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  but  he  cannot  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  capital  felony  unless  the  indictment  declare,  as 
the  act  directs,  that  he  did  assist,  command,  or  hire. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  under  these  circumstances,  as 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  is  at  stake,  I  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  recommend  the  prisoner  to  your  mercy." 

The  judge  ceased,  and  the  jury  consulted  eagerly  to- 
gether. 

Great  confusion  how  prevailed  in  the  court ;  everyone 
seemed  to  have  something  to  say. 

But  the  thief-taker  himself  was  not  more  rejoiced  at 
the  turn  which  nflfairs  had  taken  than  was  Mr.  Noakes,  the 
governor  of  the  prison. 

He  leaned  back  iu  his  chair  with  a  smile  of  complacency 
and  content  on  his  face. 

At  last,  as  he  fancied,  he  saw  the  way  out  of  all  those 
difficulties  which  had  troubled  him.  Jonathan  Wild  would 
be  brought  in  not  guilty;  he  was  almost  sure  of  that  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  judge  had  summed  up — he  would 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  then  he  would  have  no  further 
trouble. 

Jonathan  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and  looked 
proudly  and  defiantly  around  him.  His  gaze  was  particu- 
larly concentrated  upon  the  jury-box. 

The  twelve  men  seated  there  were  busily  engaged  in 
chatting  to  each  other,  and  though  the  case  appeared  so 
clear,  there  was  evidently  some  diversity  of  opinion  among 
them. 

At  last  they  all  seated  themselves  properly,  and  silence 
having  been  restored,  the  Clerk  of  AiTaigns  rose  and 
put  the  usual  question  : 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  agreed  upon  your 
verdict?" 

The  foreman  rose  and  replied : 

"  We  are." 
iJo  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

Amid  an  intense  stillness  the  foreman  replied : 

"  Not  guilty.'' 

A  louii  cry'of  triumph  came  from  the  lips  of  the  thief- 
taker  when  he  heard  the  words  pronounced;  he  could  not 
repress  it,  although  he  felt  almost  certain  what  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  would  be. 

Ifd>  imagined  now  that  all  was  clear,  and  that  a'.^  Jie  had 
to  do  was  to  go  through  a  few  forms  and  receive  hi? 
liberty. 

But  his  exultation  received  a  sudden  check. 

Order  was  demanded,  and  then  the  judge  said  : 

"P)-isoner  at  the  bar,  a  jury  composed  of  your  own 
countrymen  have  brought  you  in  not  guilty  of  the  charge 
preferred  against  j-ou  in  the  indictment.  It  is  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  that  I  admit  the  justice  of  that  ver- 
dict ;  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  bring  you  in  not 
guilty.     By  the  expression  of  your  face,  I  can  tell  you  ima- 

Igine  you  have  gained  a  great  victory,  and   tli;U  now  no 
obstacle  intervenes  between  you  and"liberty  ;  but  there  ifl 
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another  indictment  against  you,  upon  which  you  will 
etand  to  take  your  trial  to-morrow;  if  you  can  prove 
yourself  not  guilty  of  that,  then  you  will  bt)  set  at 
liberty." 

Jonathan's  jaw  fell,  and  so  did  the  Governor's. 

Their  fac€S  assumed  a  totally  different  expression  to 
what  they  had  worn  a  moment  ago,  and  Jonathan  Wild,  as 
he  clutched  the  front  of  the  dock  convulsively,  wished 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  it  was  the  judge's  throat 
that  he  had  got  such  a  firm  hold  of. 

He  made  several  attempts  to  speak,  >>Qd  10010  time 
elapsed  before  he  was  successful. 

Then  he  said : 

"My  lord,  I  imagined  that  this  was  the  Bole  charge 
against  me,  but  I  perceive  now  that  my  persecutors — not 
prosecutors — are  determined  to  carry  their  point  at  all 
risks.  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  second  indictment  against 
me,  and  consequently  1  had  not  prepared  any  defence." 

"  The  nature  of  the  indictment  shall  be  explained  to 
you,"  replied  the  judge,  "and  you  will  have  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  the  opening  of  the  court  to-morrow  to  pre- 
pare your  defence." 

"  What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  this  second  indictment  ?" 

"  You  are  charged  with  receiving  money  from  Catherine 
Stretham  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  to  her  the  pro- 
perty that  had  been  stolen." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Jonathan's  countenance 
brightened. 

"  And  is  that  the  only  other  charge  you  have  against 
me  ?"  he  asked. 

"It  is." 

"  And  if  I  prove  myself  not  guilty  of  that,  shall  I  be 
Bet  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  try  me  now,  and  save  me  the 
disagreeableness  of  passing  another  night  in  a  Newgate 
cell." 

His  confident  tone  amazed  all,  and  the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  he  would  get  o5. 

"  Your  trial  stands  ad journed  until  the  opening  of  the 
court  to-morrow  morning,"  said  the  judge,  calmly. 

"  Many  thanks,  your  lordship — lam  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  forbearance  which  you  have  shown  to  me,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  you  should  be  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  1  am  guilty.  I  repeat  again,  I  am  the  victim  of  a 
base  conspiracy." 

Jonathan  was  then  removed  from  the  dock,  and  as  the 
day  was  almost  gone,  the  business  of  the  court  was  ad- 
journed until  the  morrow. 

It  wag,  however,  with  a  light  elastic  tread  that  Jonathan 
Wild  descended  the  steps  lending  from  the  floor  of  the 
dock,  and  accompanied  the  turnkeys  to  the  door  of  his 
cell. 

He  entered,  and  the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  but  he 
cared  not — his  heart  was  elate  with  victory. 

"  I  knew  I  should  triumph,"  he  said,  with  a  chuckling 
laugh,  as  he  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  his  cell.  "I  shall 
yet  rise  above  my  enemies,  and  cover  them  with  con- 
fusion. After  this  affair  my  power  will  be  greater  than 
ever;  people  will  be  afraid  to  attack  me.  Ah  yes!  des- 
I)erate  as  the  affair  once  looked,  1  am  now  convinced  that 
everything  will  turn  out  for  the  best." 

The  thief-taker  was  too  excited  to  remain  still. 

"  Bah  !"  he  said,  "  the  charge  which  they  are  going  to 
bring  against  me  to-morrow  is  utterly  beneath  rny  con- 
tempt— I  despise  it,  and  it  shows  to  what  shifts  they  are 
driven,  or  else  they  would  never  attempt  to  obtain  my 
conviction  upon  such  a  paltry  charge." 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  Governor  of  Newgate  paid  his 
prisoner  a  visit. 

He  found  him  in  better  spirits  than  ever,  and  Mr. 
Noakes  himself  was  quite  overjoyed. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Wild,"  he 
Baid,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  cell, — "  let  mo  congratulate 
you  upon  the  signal  victory  which  you  have  this  clay 
obtained  over  your  foes ;  their  defeat  is  utter — complete !" 

"  It  is,"  said  the  thief-taker,  with  triumphant  joy,  "and 
to-morrow  will  but  serve  to  witness  a  victory  more  signal 
still." 

"I  rejoice  to  bear  you  say  as  much,  Mr.  Wild.  I 
have  great  faith  in  you,  and  more  now  than  ever.  I  hope 
this  will  be  the  last  night  in  Newgate." 

"So  do  I,  though  I  comprehend  full  well  why  you 
say  it" 


"  Don't  be  unjust,  Mr.  Wild — don't  be  unjust.  I  have 
behaved  towards  you  as  well  as  I  have  been  able,  and  I  am 
snre  your  wishes  and  my  hopes  coincide." 

"Yes — I  shaU  be  free  to-morrow,"  said  Wild — "never 
fear  for  that ;  and  even  if  the  offence  is  proved,  it  is  not  a 
capital  offence ;  I  shall  only  receive  some  light  punish- 
ment. But  it  will  not  be  proved ;  after  surmounting  such 
difiiculties  as  I  have  to-day,  is  it  likely  that  1  shall  be 
overcome  by  something  which,  in  comparison,  is  insigni- 
ficant?" 

"  I  dont  think  it  at  all  likely,  and  feel  more  certain 
than  ever  that  to-morrow  will  see  you  a  free  man  and 
with  liberty  to  go  wherever  you  choose." 

"  I  feel  so  too." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Wild — ia 
there  nothing  you  wish  ?  I  am  entirely  at  your  com- 
mands." 

"  No,  no — there  is  nothing,"  returned  tho  thief-taker, 
"  without  you  can  send  me  some  substantial  meal.  I  don't 
feel  in  want  of  food,  but  still  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
appear  before  my  enemies  fresh  and  vigorous." 

"  It  would  be  much  the  best." 

"  Then  bring  me  in  a  good  supper — that  is  all  I  require. 
In  a  few  days,  Mr.  Noakes,  I  shall  be  able  to  reward  you 
for  the  kindness  and  consideration  you  have  shown." 

The  Governor  and  Jonathan  seemed  inclined  to  be 
on  mighty  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  when  they 
separated  their  ugly  countenances  were  quite  radiant 
with  smiles. 

Jonathan  Wild  made  an  alarming  supper  and  drank  a 
great  quantity,  but  no  effect  seemed  to  be  produced  upon 
him. 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  he  been  in 
such  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 

He  lay  down  on  the  couch,  but  could  only  obtain  a 
little  sleep — his  brain  was  by  far  too  active. 

To  his  infinite  relief,  morning  came  at  length. 

"A  few  hours  now,"  he  said,  "  will  see  me  at  liberty. 
I  shall  be  free  to  carry  on  those  schemes  and  work  out 
those  plans  which  I  had  conceived  and  resolved  to 
execute.  I  shall  be  free  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
bring  me  a  full  revenge  upon  all  my  foes.  Not  one  shall 
escape.  All  shall  suffer — all  shall  rue  the  hour  when  they 
opposed  themselves  to  me  and  tried  to  bring  me  to  death  ! 

"  This  charge  is  a  ridiculous  one — it  has  never  been 
preferred  against  anybody,  and  if  it  is  proved,  they  would 
do  nothing  that  will  distress  me ;  at  the  worst,  they  may 
sentence  me  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  and  if  they 
do  that,  well  then  I  shall  have  all  the  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  thinking  over  the  means  by  which  I  can 
carry  out  my  revenge." 

(DHAPTER  CCCCXCVL 

jONATHAir    WILD    TAKES     HIS     TRIAL,    UPON    THE    SECOND 
INDICTMENT. 

Just  before  the  hour  for  opening  the  court  arrived,  a 
fres'i  thought  recurred  to  Jonathan  Wild,  which  caused 
him  very  great  uneasiness. 

How  it  was  he  could  scarcely  tell,  but  his  thoughts 
went  back  to  that  time  when  he  had  the  interview  with 
Lord  Ingestre  concerning  the  diamond  necklace. 

The  words  which  his  loi'dship  had  uttered  when  he  had 
handed  over  to  the  thief-taker  such  a  largo  sum  of  money 
came  forcibly  back  to  him. 

The  reader  will  probably  remember  that  tho  nobleman 
in  question  expressed  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

He  had  announced  his  intention  of  having  the  subject 
brought  before  Parliament,  in  order  that  he  might  try  to 
put  an  end  to  such  iniquitous  traffic  between  thieves  and 
the  thief-takers. 

Whether  his  lordship  had  carried  out  nis  threat — 
whether  the  law  had  recently  been  altered — Jonathan 
Wild  did  not  know,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  the  alteration  had  been  made,  his  positioa  was  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous  than  he  had  imagined  it 
to  be. 

The  more  he  thought  over  this  subject,  the  more  un- 
pleasant and  alarming  did  it  become,  aud  he  ended  at  last 
by  heartily  wishing  that  he  had  not  been  so  confident  in 
his  own  powers  as  he  had  been,  but  that  he  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  the  preceding  night  to  make  his  escapa 
from  the  prison. 
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It  was  too  late  for  that  now,  however ;  he  had  chosen  to 
stand  his  ground,  and  it  was  too  late  to  commence — every 
instant  he  expected  to  receive  the  Bummons  to  proceed  to 
the  court. 

He  remembered,  too,  that  a  change  in  Government  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  officials  connected  witb  it  were 
not  at  all  in  his  po^ver,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what 
lengths  they  might  have  gone  to  in  order  to  get  the  law 
altered. 

Jonathan  worked  himself  up  into  a  very  uncomfortable 
Btate  of  mind. 

All  his  confidence  was  destroyed,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  the  ti'ial  with  feelings  of  great  suspense  and  dread. 

The  noise  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  fastenings  of 
his  cell  door  roused  him  from  the  kind  of  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fallen. 

Kaisiug  his  head,  he  saw  that  it  was  his  old  friend  the 
Governor  who  had  just  entered. 

At  the  same  time  he  perceived  that  the  expression  of 
Mr.  Noakes's  face  had  undergone  an  alteration  a"  com- 
plete as  his  own. 
Starting  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  suddenly : 
"  Something  is  amiss — what  is  it  ?     Speak  out  at  once 
— what  has  happened  ?" 

"Nothing — nothing, "returned the  Governor,  nervously 
— "  at  least,  nothing  of  any  moment." 

"  Then  why  do  you  look  like  that  ?  You  have  heard 
some  bad  news.  Make  haste  and  let  me  know  what 
it  is !" 

"  I  have  received  a  few  hints,  Mr.  Wild — very  disa- 
greeable hints — and  the  reason  I  have  come  here  is  in 
order  to  make  you  acquainted  with  them.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  any  real  cause  for  alarm.  I  hope  there 
is  not." 

"Speak  out ! — don't  talk  in  that  roundabout  fashion !" 
"  Well,  then,  I  have  heard — but  I  don't  know  how  true 
it,  is — that  some  new  or  special  Act  of  Parliament  has  been 
framed,  or  some  clause  added  to  an  existing  act,  in  order 
to  meet  your  case." 

"  I  dreaded  as  much — I  have  feared  it  nearly  all  the 
morning.    Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  last  night  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it  until  a  tew  minutes  ago,  and  as 
soon  as  I  received  the  intelligence,  I  hastened  to  tell  it  to 
you." 

"  Thanks — thanks !  but  this  has  quite  unsettled  me.  But  I 
will  not  be  cast  down.  Difficult  as  my  position  seems  to 
bo,  I  don't  consider  it  so  perilous  as  it  was  yesterday,  and 
it  may  be  that  I  shall  be  equally  successful." 
"  Have  you  prepared  your  defence  ?" 
"  I  have  arranged  a  general  outline  of  what  I  shall  say, 
but  I  can't  tell  what  alterations  it  may  be  subject  to — things 
may  take  a  different  turn  to  what  I  expect.  I  shall  be  on 
the  look-out,  as  I  was  yesterday,  in  order  to  avail  myself 
of  any  little  thing  which  may  tiura  up  likely  to  prove  to 
my  advantage." 

"  I  should  not  suffer  this  intelligence  to  trouble  me  so 
much,"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  after  a  pause.  "I  think  we  have 
both  alarmed  ourselves  unnecessarily.  However,  I  will 
go  back,  and  if  I  can  learn  anything  further  about  this 
matter,  you  shall  be  immediately  acquainted  with  it  with- 
out delay." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  court  opens  ?" 
"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  outside." 
The  Governor  departed,  and  Wild  assumed  au  attitude 
of  the  deepest  reflection. 

The  more  he  thought,  however,  and  the  better  he  re- 
collected Lord  Ingestre's  manner  when  he  paid  the  money 
for  the  restoration  of  the  diamond  necklace,  the  more  con- 
vinced he  became  that  the  law  had  been  altered. 

" Perhaps,"  he  murmured,  "they  have  framed  a  clause 
so  as  to  make  it  a  capital  offence.  I  fancy  it  must  be,  or 
they  would  never  have  taken  the  trouble  upon  this  second 
indictment.  Ah  well,  it  is  no  matter !  I  am  prepa'^i-d  for  the 
worst,  and  if  I  am  come  off  best  in  the  contest,  why  then  there 
will  be  all  the  more  honour  and  credit  due  to  my  abilities." 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  turnkeys  entered 
the  cell  and  led  the  prisoner  to  the  court. 

As  before,  he  had  to  wait  some  time  upon  the  leads  before 
his  name  was  called,  and,  as  on  the  preceding  morning, 
lie  occupied  himself  in  distributing  the  pamphlets  ho  had 
had  printed. 

They  were  in  more  active  demand  than  before — nearly 
everyone  seemed  anxious  to  possess  one. 

Jonathan  Wild  did  not  think  the  reason  was  because 


they  looked  upon  him  as  a  doomed  man,  and  wished  to 
preserve  some  relic  of  so  extraordinary  a  criminal 

Foolish  as  it  may  seem,  this  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
people  to  possess  his  tract  put  Wild  in  better  spirits,  and 
he  began  to  return  to  his  original  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
think  that  after  all  he  would  get  off. 

At  last  his  name  was  called  out,  but  long  before  this  hap- 
pened he  had  given  away  every  pamphlet  he  had  left. 
Once  more  he  resumed  his  old  place  in  the  dock. 
Once  more  he  looked  around  him  at  the  mass  of  people. 
But  he  did  not  feel  half  so  interested  as  he  La  I  done; 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  worn  off. 

With  some  difficulty  silence  was  obtained,  and  then,  as 
the  jury  had  already  btien  sworn,  and  as  the  judge  had 
taken  his  seat,  the  case  was  at  once  proceeded  with. 

The  chaplain  of  the  prison,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  two  of 
the  sheriffs  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench  beside  the 
judge,  and  when  he  perceived  this,  Jonathan  was  aware 
that  it  was  expected  that  day's  proceedings  would  be  of  a 
very  interesting  character  indeed. 

In  the  same  gabbling  voice  as  before,  the  Clerk  of 
Arraigns  rose  and  read  over  the  second  indictment. 

Jonathan  strained  his  ears  to  the  utmost,  and  strove  tp 
catch  every  syllable,  and  though  he  to  some  extent  suc- 
ceeded, he  was  so  confused  with  the  mass  of  legal  jargon 
with  which  the  indictment  was  overwhelmed  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  true  spirit  of 
it. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  he  pleaded  not  guilty  in  a  loud 
voice  when  the  question  was  put  to  him  by  the  Clerk  of 
Arraigns. 

With  the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity  Wild  looked 
forward  for  the  counsel  for  tho  prosecution  to  commence 
his  speech.  That  and  that  alone  would  enable  him  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  regarded  his  position. 

He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for  the  Attorney- 
General  rose  and  spoke  as  follows  t — 

"My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jmy, — This  second 
indictment  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  one  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  and  I  shall  have  to  request  that  you  will 
pay  more  than  usual  attention  to  my  statement  of  facts. 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  sam^  course  of  action  that 
I  adopted  yesterday ;  that  is  to  say,  I  shall  not  make  a 
speech  for  the  mere  sake  of  displaying  my  powers  of 
oratory,  nor  shall  I  dwell  in  a  vague  manner  upon  tha 
enormity  of  the  crimes  which  the  prisoner  has  committed, 
and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  now  under 
consideration.  I  shall  sim^^ly  confine  myself  to  a  recapitula- 
tion of  hard  facts.  It  will  be  necessarj'  for  you  to  treasure 
them  up  in  your  memory,  and  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
prisoner  to  defend  himself,  you  will  have  to  decide  whether 
he  disproves  those  facts  or  not. 

"  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. ""' 
"The prisoner  is  chai'ged  with  taking  a  reward  from 
Mrs.  Catherine  Stretham,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring 
to  her  possession  the  box  of  gold  lace  which  had  been 
stolen  from  her. 

"  This  indictment  is  framed  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  has  recently  been  passed. 

"  You  must  understand,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  I 
znade  some  statements  yesterday  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"  For  very  many  years  past  he  has  carried  on  a  large 
trade,  the  nature  of  which,  though  scandalous  to  a  degree, 
has  been  highly  profitable  to  him. 

"  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  these  practices  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  draw  up  a  fresh  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, simply  with  a  view  to  meet  his  case,  of  causing  him 
to  be  punished,  and  to  serve  to  deter  other  people  from 
following  in  his  footsteps. 

"  And  now  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
Jonathan  Wild  carried  on  his  business  while  pretending 
to  be  a  police  officer  and  an  apprehender  of  thieves. 

"  In  his  employ  he  had  numerous  men  who  committed 
robberies  of  every  description.  These  men  were  all  more 
or  loss  in  his  power,  and  frequently  so  situated  that  tho/ 
could  not  give  any  evidence  against  him  whatever. 

"These  men  would  go  out  night  after  night  upon 
plundering  expeditions,  and  such  booty  as  they  managed 
to  obtain  they  brought  to  tho  prisoner  at  tho  bar,  who, 
receiving  it,  paid  them  a  certain  amount,  and  the  next  day 
proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  people  who  had  lost  their 
property,  and  inform  them  in  what  manner  they  might 
get  it  Ixick. 
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"  To  make  this  quite  clear,  I  will  give  you  a  case  iu 
point." 

OHAPTEK  OCCCXOVII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  FINDS  THE  STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  THE 
COUNSEL  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION  EXCEEDINGLT  DIS- 
AGREK,VBLE. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  resumed  : 

"  The  wife  of  a  nobleman  happening  to  be  at  a  ball  or 
party,  discovered,  when  the  time  came  for  her  to  leave,  that 
she  had  lost  a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value. 

"  She  could  not  remember  how  or  when  she  had  lost  it, 
but  an  immediate  alarm  was  raised,  close  search  was  made, 
but  not  a  trace  of  the  missing  necklace  could  be  seen. 

"  One  of  Jonathan  Wild's  emissaries,  known  by  the  nick- 
name of  Pinching  Tom,  has  confessed  that  he  stele  the 
necklace  in  question.  Within  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
obtained  possession  of  it,  he  went  to  Jonathan  Wild's 
house,  in  Newgate  Street,  and  offered  it  to  him. 

"  Jonathan  took  the  necklace,  and  offered  Pinching  Tom 
fifty  pounds  for  it. 

"As  the  necklace  was  composed  of  diamonds,  and 
worth  between  four  and  five  thousand  pounds,  the  thief 
thought  this  sum  too  small,  but  offered  to  be  content  if 
Wild  would  give  him  one  hundred  pounds. 

"This  sum  was  refused,  and  he  demanded  the  neck- 
lace back  again. 

"  But  Jonathan  Wild  refused  to  deliver  it,  and  having 
asked  him  whether  he  would  take  fifty  pounds,  and 
having  been  repUed  to  in  the  negative,  he  caused 
Pinching  Tom  to  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  cells 
beneath  his  house,  from  which  he  did  not  release  him  for 
some  time,  and  when  the  cell  door  was  opened  Pinching 
Tom  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  with  his  life  ;  and  so 
you  see,  my  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Jonathan 
Wild  got  thi3  very  valuable  diamond  necklace  far 
nothing. 

"And  now  the  next  thing  I  have  to  tell  you  is  what 
Jonathan  did  with  it — how  he  acted,  and  what  money  he 
made  by  the  transaction. 

"A  short  time  afterwards,  the  nobleman  whose  wife 
the  necklace  belonged  to  was  persuaded  to  go  to  Jonathan 
Wild. 

"  He  did  so,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  that 
very  moment  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  the  diamond  neck- 
lace in  his  possession,  yet  he  pretended  to  know  nothing 
about  it,  but  very  artfully  said  he  would  make  inquiries, 
and,  if  he  possibly  could,  would  recover  possession  of 
the  jewel. 

"  Jonathan  Wild  represented  to  the  nobleman  that  the 
man  who  had  stolen  the  necklace  was  doubtless  some- 
whei'e  quite  safe,  and  would  not  feel  inclined  to  part 
with  the  article  unless  he  received  something  very  hand- 
some in  return. 

"  In  short,  he  told  the  nobleman  that  if  he  persisted  in 
bringing  the  thief  to  justice,  he  would  never  see  his 
diamond  necklace  any  more ;  but  if  he  was  willing  to  offer 
a  reward  for  it,  and  ask  no  questions,  why  then  it  was 
possible  the  necklace  might  be  recovered. 

"After  a  lengthened  conversation,  tno  nobleman 
reluctantly  consented  to  adopt  this  course,  and  his  reasons 
for  doing  so  were  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
article  itself,  but  because  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  family  for  many  generations,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
part  with  it. 

"And  now  comes  the  most  astounding  part  of  the 
business.  You  will  scarcely  believe  what  sum  Jonathan 
Wild  proposed  that  the  nobleman  should  offer  for  the 
return  of  the  necklace. 

"That  amount  was  no  less  than  three  thousand 
pounds. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  may  well  start  upon 
receiving  such  an  announcement  as  that, — it  is  never- 
theless true. 

"  The  behaviour  of  tbe  prisoner  has  beta  describud  by 
this  nobleman  as  artful  to  a  degree. 

"  He  pretended  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  obtain  the  necklace  at  all — whether  the 
holder  of  it  would  feel  disposed  to  surrender  it  for  the 
sum  of  three  thousand  pounds.  He  said  that  he  would  try 
his  best,  and  would  offer  l!.  •  r  ward. 


"  Now,  all  this  while  the  audacious  prisoner  had  the 
diamond  necklace  in  his  possession — perhaps  it  was  in  his 
coat  pocket,  and  very  likely  his  hand  was  upon  it  several 
times  during  the  conversation. 

"  In  order  not  to  excite  suspicion,  this  nobleman  had  to 
call  repeatedly  at  the  thief-taker's  residence. 

"  On  each  occasion  he  was  told  that  the  reward  for  the 
recovery  of  the  necklace  had  been  offered,  but  had  pro- 
duced no  effect. 

"  At  last  he  was  informed  that  the  necklace  had  been 
recovered,  and  Jonathan  restored  it  to  him,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  pay  every  penny 
of  the  three  thousand  pounds  to  the  man  who  had  stolen 
the  necklace,  or  rather  to  an  intermediate  agent  that 
the  thief  had  employed. 

"  Thus,  you  see,  the  nobleman  had  no  other  resource 
but  to  give  Jonathan  Wild  the  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  receive  his  necklace  in  return  ;  and  then — if  I  may  so 
speak  about  so  serious  a  matter — the  cream  of  the  joke  was 
that  Jonathan  Wild  represented  he  had  not  only  been  at 
great  trouble  and  personal  inconvenience  himself  in 
the  matter,  but  had  also  been  at  some  expense  in  bribing 
different  people,  and  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  own  time. 
For  these  services  he  professed  himself  unwilling  to 
make  any  charge,  but  added,  he  should  be  quite  content 
to  leave  the  affair  to  the  generosity  of  his  noble  patron ; 
and  so  Jonathan  Wild  netted  something  extra,  over  and 
above  the  three  thousand  pounds. 

"Now,  that  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  Jonathan  Wild  has  carried  on  his  business,  and  he 
must  have  amassed  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  this 
way. 

"  As  may  be  supposed,  the  nobleman  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  felt  much  exasperated  to  think  he  should 
have  to  pay  so  dearly  for  his  necklace,  and  to  think  he 
should  also  be  obliged  to  encourage  thieving  in  such  a 
manner,  and  he  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Legislature. 

"  He  has  done  so,  and  the  result  is  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, from  which  I  will  now  read  one  clause  that  applies 
to  the  particular  case  under  investigation." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  took  up  a  book,  and 
read  as  follows : — 

" '  And  whereas  there  are  certain  persons  who  have 
secret  acquaintance  with  felons,  and  who  make  it  their 
business  to  help  persons  to  their  stolen  goods,  and  by 
that  means  gain  money  from  them,  which  is  divided 
between  them  and  the  felons,  whereby  they  greatly 
encourage  such  offenders  :  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  whenever  any  person  taketh  money  or 
reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  pretence  or  upon 
account  of  helping  any  person  or  persons  to  any  stolen 
goods  or  chattels,  every  such  person  so  taking  money  or 
reward  as  aforesaid  (unless  such  person  apprehend, 
or  cause  to  be  apprehended,  such  felon  who  stole  the 
same,  and  give  evidence  against  him)  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony  according  to  the  nature  of  the  felony  committed 
in  stealing  such  goods,  and  in  such  and  the  same  manner 
as  any  such  offender  had  stolen  such  goods  and  chattels, 
and  in  the  manner  and  with  such  circumstances  as  the 
same  were  stolen.' " 

Tbe  counsel  closed  the  book. 

"You  see,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said,  "that  this 
clause  was  expressly  framed  in  order  to  bring  to  justice 
such  offenders  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

"  It  will  be  proved  before  you  in  evidence  that  Jona- 
than Wild  received  from  Catherine  Stretham  certain  sums 
of  money  upon  the  pretext  of  getting  back  the  lace  which 
had  been  stolen  from  her  shop. 

"I  shall  be  nblo  to  conclusively  prove  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  had  secret  acquaintance  with  felons — that  he 
made  it  his  business  to  help  persons  to  regain  their  stolen 
goods,  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  thieves  to  justice, 
shared  with  them  the  money  thus  obtained. 

'  If,  tJien,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  find  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  has  been  guilty  of  thus  proceeding,  it 
will  amount  to  a  felony,  and  you  will  have  to  give  you'' 
verdict  accordingly.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  it 
is  your  duty  to  weigh  the  evidence  most  carefully,  for  if 
the  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  sentence  of  death  will  be 
passed  upon  him." 

The  Attorney-General  sat  down,  and  the  same  junior 
counsel  rose  to  examine  the  witnpi'sps. 

During  this   speech,    nr,  1    ilm-iuLr    :'^v   r.'vVmg   of   the 
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clause  from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  Jonathan  Wild  had 
felt  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

Ho  saw  that  he  ■wonld  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
rebutting  this  charge;  still  he  did  not  despair  of  doing  so, 
although  as  yet  ho  liad  not  been  able  to  detect  any  Haw, 
as  he  had  done  on  tho  former  occasion. 

He  listened  to  the  account  given  by  the  counsel  of  tho 
loss  and  recovery  of  tlie  diamond  necklace,  and  wished 
most  heartily  that  he  had  never  seen  it. 

Very  little  time  was  allowed  him  for  reflection,  how- 
ever. 

He  was  compelled  to  take  notice  of  all  that  was  going 
on  around  him,  and,  without  making  any  pause,  the 
"unior  counsel  cried  out : 

"  Call  Mrs.  Stretham  !" 


OHAPTER  CCOOXOVIII. 

JONATHAN   WILD  DOES  NOT   EFFECT  MUCH   GOOD   BT   HIS 
CROSS-EXAMINATION  OF  MRS.   STEETHAM. 

Mrs.  Streth^\3I  was  once  more  placed  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  the  oath  was  administered  to  her. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  her  whole  manner  betrayed  the 
greatest  agitation. 

No  one  could  wonder  at  it,  for  she  knew  full  well  that 
the  words  she  spoke  would  cause  a  fellow-creature  to  be 
doomed  to  death. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  thought  for  her  to 
have  ;  and  had  the  matter  i-ested  with  her,  Jonathan  Wild 
would  have  got  out  of  his  trouble  easily. 

"Is  your  name  Catherine  Stretham?"  asked  the  junior 
counsel. 

"It  is." 

"  On  the  twenty-second  of  January  last,  a  tin  box  con- 
taining gold  lace  was  stolen  from  you,  under  circum- 
stances which  you  described  yesterday  .'" 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  quite  right." 

"  Well,  now,  I  want  you  to  inform  the  Court  what  you 
did — what  steps  you  took  upon  discovering  that  the  lace 
had  been  stolen." 

Mrs.  Stretham  hesitated,  and  seemed  very  disinclined 
to  speak. 

"  You  have  taken  an  oath,"  said  the  junior  counsel,  "  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  abide  by  the  oath  that 
you  have  taken,  therefore  I  again  wish  you  to  tell  the 
Court  what  steps  you  took  after  you  discovered  the  rob- 
bery." 

"  It  was  not  until  the  shop  was  shut  up  that  I  found 
the  lace  had  been  stolen,  and  how  I  came  to  discover  it 
then  was  in  consequence  of  a  habit  I  have  of  going  over 
the  different  things  in  my  shop,  in  order  to  make  sure 
everything  is  correct  before  locking  up." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  was  much  put  about,  as  you  may  think,  for  I  am  a 
poor  woman,  and  have  only  the  shop  to  depend  upon,  and 
the  loss  of  fifty  pounds'  worth  of  gold  lace  was  more  than 
I  could  bear.  I  tried  to  think  what  had  become  of  it  and 
wlien  I  saw  it  last,  and  then  I  remembered  the  two  people 
who  had  come  into  tho  shop,  and  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  guilty." 

"Go  on,  please."- 

"I  asked  my  neighbours  what  I  had  belter  do,  and 
they  advised  me  to  go  to  a  printer,  and  have  a  bill  issued 
offering  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lace.  This  I  did  the  following  morning — the  bills  were 
distributed. 

"It  produced  no  effect.  No  one  made  any  inquiries 
about  it,  and  so  I  asked  my  neighbours  what  I  should  do 
next." 

"  And  what  did  they  advise  you  to  do  this  time  ?" 

"  Some  one  thing  and  some  another,  but  most  said  that 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  bo  to  go  to  Jonathan 
Wild,  who  lived  in  Newgate  Street,  and  who  was  very 
clever  in  recovering  property  that  had  been  stolen." 

"  And  did  you  follow  this  advice  ?" 

"  Yes — I  went  to  Mr.  Wild's  house,  and  saw  him.  I 
told  him  my  business,  and  described  as  well  as  ]  could 
the  personal  appearance  of  those  I  imagined  had  been 
guilty  of  the  thett." 

"  And  now  be  careful — ^please  to  tell  tho  Court  what 
?o«athan  Wild  r,-iid," 


"  He  asked  me  whether  I  had  offered  a  reward,  and  J 
told  him  yes.  He  then  wanted  to  know  tho  amount,  and 
I  told  him  ten  pounds.  Upon  hearing  this,  he  shook  his 
head  and  said  it  was  not  enough.  I  told  him  I  was  very 
anxious  to  recover  possession  of  my  property,  and  said  I 
would  not  mind  offering  a  still  larger  reward  to  get  the 
lace  back  if  he  thought  I  stood  the  least  chance  of  doing 
so." 

Continue,  please." 

Mrs.  Stretham  paused  every  now  and  then,  and  it  waa 
Clear  to  all  the  persons  in  the  court  that  she  was  giving 
her  evidence  with  very  great  reluctance. 

"  Be  advised  me  to  offer  a  reward  of  fifteen  guineas, 
with  the  condition  that  if  tho  lace  was  returned  no  ques- 
tions were  to  be  asked,  and  I  was  to  rest  satisfied.  The 
great  desire  I  had  to  diminish  my  loss  as  much  as  possible 
caused  me  to  consent  to  these  terms,  and  accordingly  I 
offered  a  reward  of  fifteen  guineas. 

"  He  promised  to  do  his  best  to  assist  me,  and  said  he 
would  make  every  inquiry.  Finally,  he  told  me  to  call 
upon  him  again  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  when 
he  hoped  he  should  have  some  satisfactory  information  to 
give  me." 

"  You  went,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  went,  and  he  told  me  he  had  learned  something 
about  my  goods,  and  expected  more  particular  information 
in  a  short  time.  During  this  conversation  we  were  joined 
by  a  man  who  said  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  one 
Kelly,  who  had  been  tried  for  circulating  plated  shillings, 
was  concerned  in  stealing  the  lace.  Mr.  Wild  then  stated 
that  the  chief  obstacle  in  getting  back  my  goods  was 
the  smallness  of  the  reward.  I  told  him  I  was  poor, 
but  yet  I  so  much  desired  to  get  my  lace  back  again 
that  I  said  I  would  not  mind  giving  twenty  guineas." 

"And  what  did  Mr.  Wild  say  to  that?" 

"  As  before,  ho  promised  to  make  every  inquiiy,  and  said 
he  would  get  the  lace  back  if  it  was  possible." 

"  And  did  he  succeed  in  doing  so  ?" 

"  No.  I  went  again,  when  he  told  me  he  had  had  an  in- 
terview with  a  man  who  knew  the  thieves,  and  that  this 
man  had  stated  to  him  that  the  thieves  would  not  sur- 
render the  property  for  less  than  five-and-twenty  guineas. 
This  amount,  after  some  hesitation,  I  consented  to  give. 
I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Wild,  and  he  undertook  that  my  lace 
should  be  delivered  at  my  shop  in  the  coturse  of  a  couple  of 
hours. 

"  I  then  asked  him  what  recompense  he  expected  for  the 
trouble  he  had  taken. 

"And  he  answered  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  in  the 
following  words : 

" '  Not  a  farthing.  I  have  no  interested  views  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  but  act  from  the  principle  of  serving 
people  under  misfortune.  For  the  service  I  can  render  you 
I  shall  only  expect  your  prayers,  for  I  have  many 
enemies  ;  but  we  will  talk  further  upon  this  m.atter.  I  will 
call  upon  you  to-morrow  morning,  after  you  have  received 
the  lace.' " 

"  And  what  took  place  next  ?" 

"  I  went  home  and  sat  up  all  night,  expecting  every 
moment  that  the  tin  box  containing  the  lace  would  arrive ; 
but  no  box  came.  In  the  morning  I  expected  to  see  Mr. 
Wild,  and  so  I  had  patience,  but  he  did  not  come,  and 
then  I  heard  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his 
apprehension,  and  that  he  had  fled  no  one  knew  where." 

"  Then  it  seems  you  lost  your  box  of  lace  and  parted 
with  five-and-twenty  guineas  into  the  bargain?" 

"  That  is  the  truth,  sir — I  did,  and  the  loss  almost  ruined 
me.  As  I  told  you,  I  gave  Mr.  Wild  the  five-and-twenty 
guineas,  but  I  never  saw  either  my  money  or  my  lace  again 
until  I  saw  the  latter  at  Bow  Street,  where  the  prisoner 
was  brought  up  for  examination." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  all  you  can  tell  us  about  the 
matter?" 

"  It  is,  sir,  for  of  course  since  ho  has  been  prisoner  I 
have  had  no  intercourse  with  him  whatever." 

"  That  will  do,  then  ;  but  probably  Mr.  Wild  has  some 
questions  to  ask  you." 

"  I  have,"  said  Wild,  in  a  voice  which  told  how  fearfully 
enraged  ho  was — "  I  have.  Mrs.  Stretham,  look  at  me.  I 
suppose  you  consider  yourself  an  honest  woman,  and  fully 
understand  to  nature  of  an  oath  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"Then,"  said  Wild,  louder  than  before,  "how  can  you 
come  into  this  court,  and  stand  there  in  the  witness-box 
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and  swear  to  facts  which  you  know  are  wholly  and  en- 
tirely untrue  ?" 

Mi-s.  Stretham  looked  exceedingly  agitated,  and  at  last 
she  said : 

"  All  I  have  spoken  is  true.  You  did  receive  the 
twenty-five  guineas,  and  I  never  had  the  lace." 

"It  is  false!"  said  Wild.  "You  have  been  hired  to 
play  this  part  by  those  who  are  plotting  to  deprive  me  of 
my  life,  but  a  day  will  come  when  you  will  regret  what 
you  have  said.  Are  you  aware  that  if  your  evidence  is 
believed  I  shall  be  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentence  of 
death  passed  upon  me  ?  What  then  will  be  your 
feelings  when  you  know  1  have  been  executed,  and  upon  a 
charge  of  which  I  am  wholly  and  entirely  innocent-^ 
executed  through  your  instrumentality  ?  If  lam  hanged, 
you  will  be  my  murderer!" 

Mrs.  SUvtham  se.emed  ready  to  faint. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  hastily  to  his  feet. 

"J[y  lord,"  he  said,  addressing  the  judge,  "can  you 
permit  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  I  claim  protection 
fur  my  witness.  This  is  not  the  proper  way  for  the 
cross-exannnation  to  be  conducted.  It  is  infamous,  and  I 
call  upon  your  lordship  to  shield  this  respectable  witness 
from  the  abuse  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 


CHAPTER   CCOCXOIX. 

THE  JURY  RETUKN  A  VERDICT  OP  GUILTT  AGAINST 
JONATHAN  ■\\TLD,  AND  THE  JUDGE  PASSES  SENTENCE 
OF    DEATH   IN  THE    USUAL  TEKIMS. 

A  HUM  of  applause  from  the  spectators  in  the  court 
followed  this  speech,  for  there  was-  not  one  who  did  not 
feel  deeply  indignant  at  the  manner  in  which  Jonathan 
Wild  had  spoken. 

All  had  observed  with  what  reluctance  Mrs.  Stretham 
had  given  her  evidence,  and  it  was  universally  believed 
that  she  spoke  the  truth. 

Older  was  quickly  olitained,  and  then  the  judge  said  : 

"  I'risonur  at  the  bar,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  conduct 
yourself  in  this  manner.  If  you  have  any  questions  to 
ask  this  witness,  ask  them,  but  you  must  do  so  in  a  proper 
manner." 

"  5Iy  lord,"  said  Wild,  fiercely,  "  I  decline  to  say  any 
more — j'ou  have  all  made  a  resolution  to  hang  me,  and 
it  is  folly  for  me  to  struggle  against  so  many,  while  I  am 
placed  in  the  position  1  now  occupy." 

"Such  talk  is  idle,"  said  the  judge,  "and  you  must  be 
silenced.  There  is  no  determination,  at  least  upon  my 
part,  to  procure  your  death,  except  the  law  demands  your 
life.  Once  more,  if  you  wish  it  you  may  ask  the  witness 
any  questions  that  you  may  think  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to 
yourself." 

"  No,"  said  Wild,  "  I  will  say  no  more." 

In  this  the  thief-taker  made  a  virtue  of  necessity.  He 
did  not  believe  that  he  stood  the  least  chance  of  making 
Mrs.  Stretham  contradict  herself. 

He  was  well  aware  that  every  word  she  had  said  was 
perfectly  true ;  she  had  not  exaggerated  or  misrepresented 
one  single  fact,  and  the  conviction  came  over  him  that  it 
would  require  more  skill  and  certainly  more  calmness 
than  he  possessed  at  that  moment  to  achieve  anything  on 
his  own  behalf  by  questioning  her. 

"My  lord  and  geutleiaen  of  the  jury," said  the  Attorney- 
General,  "  this  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  It  remains 
for  you  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  you  have  just 
heard  bears  out  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  to  you ;  if, 
in  j-our  judgment,  they  do,  your  duty  is  plain  and  simple. 
I  have  no  more  witnesses  to  call — no  more  evidence  to 
offer.  1  beseech  you  to  weigh  well  all  that  has  bjien 
Baid." 

The  Attorney-General  "»*•■  down,  and  public  attention 
was  immediately  directed  ts.  ♦he  prisoner. 

All  wondered  what  he  wo\ild  say. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  wondered  the  very  same  thing 
himself,  buV  ^'<en  calling  up  all  the  audacity  he  possessed, 
he  said : 

"My  lordan^  gentlemen  of  the  jury, — I  trust  you  will 
ue.ar  with  patience  the  few  words  I  have  to  say — they  will 
not  occupy  you  long. 

"  Once  more  I  repeat  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a  con- 
spiracy. The  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  you, 
and  wtiich  sounds  so  plausible,  has  all  been  goi  by  mj 
enemies,  aud  its  very  plausibility  will  ehow  how  clevei 
%nd  unscrupulous  my  enemies  must  be. 


"  Had  all  this  been  grounded  in  fact,  the  case  Avould  not 
bo  so  clear,  simple,  and  straightfonvard  in  all  its  bearings 
as  it  is,  but  there  is  no  break-in  anywhere. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  charge  preferred  against 
me  _  to-day  was  adopted  as  a  last  resource ;  they  tried 
their  utmost  yesterday  to  have  mo  found  guilty,  but  they 
failed. 

_ "  ]  t  lis  no  good  to  refer  to  the  past,  however  ;  you  were 
kind  enough  to  declare  me  innocent  of  theft. 

"  Even  if  I  were  guilty  of  M'hat  is  charged  against  me 
in  the  indictment  to-day,  would  it  not  be  monstrous  to 
magnify  a  crime  of  so  little  importance  into  a  capital 
offence  ?     It  is  monstrous — monstrous  in  the  extreme  ! 

"  But  setting  that  aside,  I  repeat  that  I  am  perfectly 
innocent,  and  I  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  whether 
you  will  pronounce  your  verdict  upon  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  one  witness. 

"  She  has  come  into  the  witness-box  and  made  a  number 
of  statements,  not  one  of  which  has  been  proved  in  any 
way.  I  can  tell,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  and  you,  my  lord 
judge,  by  the  expression  of  your  countenances,  the  decision 
that  you  have  amved  at. 

"  You  are  listening  with  impatience  to  all  that  I  am 
saying,  and  wishing  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when  I  shall 
finish. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  what  heart  have  I  to  pro- 
ceed ?  I  stop  at  once.  I  can  do  no  more  than  repeat  over 
and  over  again  that  I  am  innocent.  Unfoi-tunately,  I  am 
so  placed  that  f  cannot  prove  what  I  assert. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  done,  but  if  upon  this  evidence  and 
under  all  the  circumstances  you  find  me  guilty,  and  if  you, 
my  lord  judge,  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  then  will  all 
of  you,  jointly  and  individually,  be  guilty  of  my  murder — 
the  murder  of  an  innocent  man!" 

Jonathan  Wild  ceased  when  he  spoke  these  words. 

He  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  last  few  sentences 
had  produced  some  effect ;  but  yet,  although  he  was  ready 
to  clutch  at  any  frail  hope  as  desperately  as  a  drowning 
man  will  clutch  at  a  straw,  yet  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  believe  that  he  stood  the  least  chance  of  obtaining 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  judge  now  sunmied  up,  and  in  a  veiy  few  words. 

It  must  with  justice  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  unduly  sway  the  juiy  either  one  way  or  the  other ; 
he  simply  desired  them  to  bear  the  evidence  in  mind,  and 
to  weigh  well  what  the  witness  had  stated  upon  oath, 
with  the  assertions  put  forth  by  the  prisoner,  and  then 
pronounce  a  verdict  according  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
and  judgment. 

Many  thought  that  a  verdict  of  guilty  \*^ould  be  re- 
corded instantly,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

A  long  consultation  followed,  during  which  the  thief- 
taker  experienced  that  keenest  of  all  tortures,  the  torture 
of  suspense. 

Mr.  Noakes  sart  in  a  huddled-up  heap  in  his  chair ;  his 
face  was  ghastly  white,  and  every  now  and  then  he  would 
attempt  to  moisten  his  pai'ched  lips  with  his  fevered 
tongue. 

Few  could  bear  to  gaze  upon  the  countenance  of 
Jonathan  Wild  during  the  time  the  jury  were  deliberating. 

At  last,  after  a  little  more  energetic  whispering,  the 
jurymen  tui'ned  round  and  sat  down,  with  the  exception  of 
the  foreman,  who  remained  standing. 

Perceiving  this,  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns  rose,  and,  in 
the  most  indifTerL  i:t  manner  conceivable,  said  : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  agreed  upon  your 
verdict  ?" 

"  Wo  are." 

"Do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

"Guilty." 

Jonathan  Wild  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Not  a  sound  escaped  his  lips,  and  he  stood  thei'e  as 
if  ho  had  been  changed  to  stone. 

Before  the  jury  had  commenced  to  deliberate,  he  had 
made  vip  his  mind  that  they  would  bring  him  in  guilty; 
when  he  saw  them  whispering  to  each  other  for  so  long, 
hope  began  to  rise  in  his  breast. 

But  he  schooled  himself  to  bear  the  worst,  and  re- 
solved not  to  allow  his  enemies,  if  he  could  help  it,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  any  emotion  appear  when  the  ver- 
dict was  pronounced. 

The  crowded  court  became  intensely  and  painfully 
silent. 

The  rustling  of  a  piece  of  paper,   or  the  least  mov©- 


ment  of  hand  or  foot,  sounded  with  a  loudness  that  was 
remarkable. 

The  judge  stooped  down,  and  even  if  he  had  not  been 
seen,  he  could  have  been  heard. 

He  fumbled  about  in  the  lower  part  of  the  <iesk  before 
which  he  sat,  and  the  sound  sent  a  chill  of  brrror 
through  the  veins  of  many  of  the  spectators. 

The  judge  was  feeling  for  tho  black  cap.  « 

At  last  he  put  his  hand  upon  it. 

He  placed  it  on  the  desk  before  him,  and  deliborately 
opened  it. 

With  an  equal  deliberation  he  placed  it  upon  his  head. 

At  such  a  moment  it  is  by  no  means  an  anusual  thiz-^ 
to  perceive  upon  the  hard,  inflexible  features  of  a  judge 
some  touch  of  sympathy,  compassion,  or  sorrow. 

But  the  judge  was  calm  and  firm,  and  his  eye  never 
dimmed  for  a  moment,  nor  did  his  voice  waver. 

In  a  low  tone  of  voice,  which,  however,  filled  the 
whole  of  that  silent  court,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  have  had  a  long  and  impar- 
tial trial.  Evidence  has  been  given  against  you;  it  has 
been  considered,  and  a  jury  composed  of_  your  own 
countrymen  have  pronounced  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

"  With  that  verdict  I  entirely  agree.  I  feel  certain 
that  you  are  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  vour  charge,  and 
many  others  of  a  more  fearful  nature,  i'he  gallows  has 
long  groaned  for  you,  and  the  end  of  your  career  has 
arrived  at  last. 

"  The  sentence  of  this  Court  upon  you  is,  that  you  be 
taken  hence  to  the  place  from  which  you  came,  and  from 
thence  to  the  place  appointed  for  public  execution,  and 
that  you  bo  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be  dead,  and 
may  heaven  have  mercy  upon  you  !" 

With  these  awful  words,  spoken  in  an  unfaltering  voice, 
the  judge  concluded. 

CHAPTER  D. 

JONATHAN    WILD   FINDS   HIMSELF  THE   INMATE   OF   ON^  OF 
THE   CONDEMNED   CELLS   OF   NEWGATE. 

At  the  time  of  which  wo  are  writing,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  violent  and  villanous  prisoner  to  burst 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  the  most  horrible  imprecations  as 
soon  as  sentence  of  death  was  passed. 

Years  had  elapsed  since  it  was  last  done,  but  Jonathan 
Wild  revived  the  custom. 

No  sooner  had  the  judge  ceased  speaking  than  he 
uttered  a  volley  of  the  most  awful  curses  that  had  ever 
bet'U  lnurd  beneath  that  roof. 

All  shuddered. 

Jonathan  Wild,  when  he  gave  his  mind  to  it,  was 
quite  a  proilciont  in  tlie  art  of  swearing,  and  contrived 
to  introduce  many  expletives  which  were  as  blasphemous 
as  they  were  horrible. 

The  turnkeys  were  summoned  by  tho  police  officers 
who  stood  in  the  dock  along  with  the  prisoner,  and  by 
their  united  efforts  they  endeavoured  to  drag  him  away. 

But  for  a  moment  or  two  Jonathan  Wild  possessed  the 
strength  of  a  dozen  men. 

Clenching  his  fists,  he  struck  out  wildly  on  all  sides, 
and  stretched  several  officials  upon  the  floor. 

Had  any  missile  been  within  his  reach,  he_  v.^ulJ, 
beyond  all  question,  have  hurled  it  either  at  the  judge  or 
at  the  Attorney-General ;  but,  fortunately  for  both  those 
gentlemen,  thei-e  was  nothing  movable  upon  which  the 
thief-taker  could  lay  his  hands. 

Mr.  Noakes  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  he 
ilipped  from  his  chair  in  a  swoon. 

With  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  Jonathan  was  at  last 
removed,  and  conducted  to  one  of  the  condemned  cells. 

He  was  thrust  in  and  the  door  carefully  secured. 

From  the  manner  he  acted  it  is  quite  possible  that  for 
Ihc  time  being  his  senses  had  completely  deserted  him. 

He  had  ceased  to  bo  conscious  of  what  ho  was  about. 

But  there  soon  came  an  end  to  this  violence,  and  he  was 
forced  to  sink  down,  thoroughly  exhausted  and  over- 
powered. ' 

He  remained  in  a  species  of  swoon  or  stupefaction  for 
two  or  three  hours. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  some  of  his  old  energy  re- 
turned to  him,  and  he  said  : 

'•  My  foes  have  triumphed,  but  they  will  find  their  vic- 
tory a  barren  one!  They  made  up  their  minds  to  hang  me. 


and  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and 
sentencing  me  to  death,  but  they  have  not  hanged  me  yet. 
and  I  fancy  they  will  find  that  a  diflScult  operation. 

"  Upon  what  a  paltry  charge,  too,  have  I  been  to-day 
tried  and  condemned — a  charge  which,  only  to-day, 
was  never  considered  more  than  a  misdemeanour !  Never 
mind,  I  shall  live  to  have  my  revenge  upon  them  all.  Now 
that  Jonathan  Wild  is  the  inmate  of  a  condemned  cell, 
doubtless  they  think  their  trouble  is  over,  but  they  will 
find  that  they  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  dread  ! 

"  I  will  escape,''  he  said — "  and  escape  this  very  night.  It 
will  be  easy  enough.  I  might  have  made  my  escape  before 
had  I  so  wished  it,  with  less  trouble  than  Jack  Sheppard 
had,  but  there  was  iust  a  chance  that  I  might  be  acquitted, 
and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  take  my  chance,  for,  now 
that  I  am  condemned,  I  shall  have  no  more  trouble  in 
escaping  than  at  first. 

"  This  time  they  shall  find  out  what  I  can  do ;  and 
when  they  can  succeed  in  capturing  me,  I  shall  give  them 
leave  to  do  what  they  like  with  me." 

Night  was  now  coming  on  very  rapidly. 

The  cell  in  which  the  thief-taker  sat  was  plunged  in 
total  darkness,  but  he  waited  patiently.  It  was  not  late 
enough  for  him  to  commence  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

He  listened  intently,  until  at  last  he  heard  the  hour  of 
eleven  struck  by  the  clock  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

He  waited  till  the  half-hour  was  chimed,  and  then, 
going  to  the  door  of  his  cell,  he  tapped  upon  it  and  de- 
manded to  see  the  Governor. 

The  turnkey  departed  on  this  en'and  at  once,  for  Mr. 
Noakes  had  given  him  special  instructions  to  lose  no  time 
in  carrying  out  Jonathan's  commands. 

The  Governor  was  seated,  miserable  and  alone,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  devoted  to  his  own  use. 

He  looked  a  melancholy,  pitiful  object,  for  he  had  been 
all  along  expecting  this  summons  from  the  prisoner. 

"  I  am  coming  in  a  moment,  Thomson,"  he  said,  ner- 
vously, to  the  turnkey.  "  Go  back  and  tell  Mr.  Wild  ] 
shall  be  with  him  directly." 

Mr.  Noakes  went  to  a  cupboard  in  the  room,  and  took 
out  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he  placed  before  his  lips, 
nor  did  he  remove  it  until  he  had  swallowed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  contents. 

He  shivered  when  he  had  taken  the  fiery  draught,  and 
feeling  much  as  a  man  would  who  was  about  to  be  led  to 
execution,  he  proceeded  through  the  dreary  corridors  to 
Wild's  cell. 

The  feeling  came  strongly  over  him  that  his  troubles 
were  about  to  commence,  and  that  in  the  future  there  was 
nothing  but  misery  in  store  for  him. 

Upon  reaching  the  cell  door,  he  oi'dered  the  turnkey  to 
retire,  for  he  was  afraid  that  the  man  should  put  his  ear 
to  the  keyhole  and  listen  to  the  conversation  that  was 
about  to  take  place. 

The  man  departed  willingly  enough,  and  the  Governor 
entered  the  cell,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"You  sent  for  me,  Mr.  Wild,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking 
voice— "what  is  it  you  want?  I  am  sure  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  in  your  present  painful  situatitva 
I  shall  only  be  too  glad." 

"Bah — stuff! — don't  talk  like  that,  but  attend  to  whi.t  I 
say." 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wild, — I  am  all  attention." 

"  Very  well,  then,  as  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  for 
the  exhibition  of  any  ceremony  between  two  such  old 
friends,  we  may  as  well  come  to  the  point  at  once,  without 
beating  about  the  bush." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wild,  what  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"Something  very  simple — just  open  all  the  doors  that 
stand  between  me  and  the  street.  I  intend  to  leave  the 
prison  at  once." 

Mr.  Noakes  uttered  a  gi'oan. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wild,  don't  iest  in  such  a  way  as  that, — there 
is  no  pleasure  in  such  joking  !" 

"  Joking !"  said  the  thief-taker.  "  You  will  find  I  am 
quite  in  earnest !" 

"  But  what  an  outrageous  request,  Mr.  Wild !  What  do 
you  think  would  become  of  me  if  I  was  to  do  as  you 
cou.raana  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  you,  so  long  as  I  am 
free.'' 

"But  just  consider  tor  a  moment.  I  have  been  made 
specially  and  particularly  responsible  for  your  safe  keep- 
ing, and  what  do  you  imagine  would  be  the  result  when 
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they  founcl,  'as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  that  you  had 
•scaped  with  connivance .'" 

"  The  most  likely  thing  to  occnr  under  such  eircum- 
stances  would  be,  I  should  say,  your  dismissal  from  the 
post  of  Governor  of  Newgate." 

"  That  would  be  it^  Mr.  Wild." 

"  And  1  suppose  you  have  quite  an  affection  for  this 
snug  little  ofhee — it  suits  you — you  f^re  quite  in  your 
element,  and  I  suppose  you  would  not  like  to  give  up 
such  a  conifortabl,'  situation  .'" 

"  Indeed  I  should  not,  Mr.  Wild  !" 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  1  should  like  such  a  post 
myself,  but  we  must  all  bow  to  circumstances.  It  may 
bo  disagreeable  to  lose  your  situation,  but  *hen  that  might 
be  Uie  lesser  of  two  evils.     Think  it  over. ' 

"  I  know  I  am  in  your  power,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  You  are,  and  so  I  briefly  tell  yuu  this.  You  have  the 
choice  of  two  alternatives,— yim  can  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
reqiicst  which  I  have  just  made,  but  if  vou  do,  to-morrow 
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I  shall  make  such  revelations  as  will  be  easily  substan- 
tiated, and  j'ou  will  be  removed  from  your  situation,  and, 
in  addition  to  that,  made  a  prisoner  yourself  and  brought 
up  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes." 

The  Governor's  teeth  chattered,  for  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Jonathan  Wild  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth. 

"  Well,  now,  upon  consideration,  don't  you  tind  tliat  it 
will  be  very  much  the  best  to  help  mo  to  escape  ?  If  you 
do  that  you  will  only  lose  your  situation  ;  if  you  refuse  j-ou 
will  not  only  lose  your  situation  but  your  life  as  well." 

"Ah,  Mr.  Willi,  I  never  dreamt  that  this  would  be  the 
termination  of  tln^  good  understanding  that  has  existed  so 
long  between  us." 

'_'  I  suppose  not,"  saiil  Wild,  "but  I  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility of  the  coming  of  such  a  day  as  the  present,  and 
therefore  I  adopted  what  means  I  could  to  get  you 
securely  into  my  power." 

The  Governor  wrung  his  hand„. 

"Hark!"   said  Jonathan  Wild,   "I  can  hear  the  clock 
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of  St.  Paul's  strildng  tLe  hour  of  twelve !  There  must  bo 
no  delay ;  I  must  go  at  once  or  not  at  all !" 

"What  shall  I  do?— oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 

''Just  whichever  you  like ;  but  I  know  M'hat  will  be 
the  best  for  both  of  us." 

'•  Eut  in  the  morning  what  should  I  say  when  your 
escape  was  discovei'ed  ?" 

"  You  might  say  you  resisted,  and  that  you  had  been 
overpowered ;  though  if  I  stood  in  your  shoes  I  should 
not  wait  for  morning  to  come." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  should  leave  the  place  immediately,  taking  with  me 
whatever  there  was  valuable  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  and 
getting  as  far  away  as  possible  before  daybreak." 

Most  heartily  did  the  Governor  regret  that  he  had  ever 
lent  his  aid  towards  tho  fui-therance  of  Wild's  plans.  He 
saw  his  error  now,  and,  like  many  other  people,  repented 
when  it  was  too  lato. 

"  If  I  could  have  foreseen  this,"  he  said,  "  how  differ- 
entlv  I  should  have  acted." 

"  No  doubt  you  would ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there — time  is  passing  away." 

"  Alas — alas !"  moaned  the  Governor.  "  I  am  the  most 
miserable  man  in  London  to-night !" 

But  while  he  spoke  these  words  the  Governor's  right 
hand  wandered  to  his  breast  and  stopped  there. 

Jonathan  observed  the  movement. 

"You  have  a  weapon  concealed  there !"  he  said. 

"  I  have,"  said  tho  Governor,  pulling  a  pistol  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  "  and  I  will  take  your  life  rather  than 
you  shall  force  me  to  aid  in  your  escape  I  I  will  say  I 
was  forced  to  shoot  yon  in  self-defence." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  the  thief-taker,  as  he  wrested  the 
weapon  from  the  Governor's  hand.  "  I  now  possess  an 
additional  argument." 

Ho  seized  Mr.  Noakcs  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
placing  tho  pistol  elose  to  his  head,  said  : 

"  Now,  then,  will  you  lead  me  out  of  the  prison  or 
not  ?" 

"  I  must  submit — I  must  submit !  Come  on,  I  am  a 
ruined  man  for  ever !" 

"  Not  so ;  you  have  talents  which  will  soon  exercise 
themselves  to  your  advantage ;  never  fear  of  that.  Come 
on,  I  must  be  some  distance  from  the  prison  before  the 
clock  strikes  the  hour  of  one !" 

Jluch  against  his  inclination,  and  with  a  very  heavy 
he-art,  Mr.  Noakes  opened  the  door  of  tho  cell. 

Jonathan  still  kept  his  grasp  upon  his  arm,  and  held  the 
pistol  in  a  threatening  manner  towards  him. 

"Now,"  ho  said,  "make  the  least  alann  at  your  peril — 
if  you  do  I  will  fire,  and  you  will  be  a  dead  man !" 

"  I  will  make  no  alarm.  Now  that  I  am  compelled  to 
submit,  I  will  do  so  with  the  best  gx'ace  I  can." 

"  A  wise  resolution.  Now,  where  are  your  keys  ? — open 
thig  door,  and  be  quick  about  it  1" 

'Hhe  Governor  always  carried  about  with  him  a  bunch 
of  keys  with  which  he  could  unlock  all  the  doors  in  the 
prison. 

The  one  which  baiTed  their  progress  and  which  had 
caused  Wild  to  speak  was  quickly  opened. 

Passing  through  it,  they  continued  their  way  along  the 
corridors,  until  Wild  suddenly  said  : 

"  In  which  way  do  you  intend  for  me  to  leave  tho 
building — not  by  the  vestibule  ?" 

"No,  there  are  too  many  turnkeys  about.  I  was  going 
to  take  you  to  my  apartments  and  let  you  out  at  my  pri- 
vate door." 

"  Good ! — that  will  do  very  well — it  could  not  be  bettor! 
Come  on !" 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  another  door  was  opened. 

This  was  tho  one  that  formed  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Governor's  house  and  the  prison  itself. 

Tho  passage  on  the  other  side  was  covered  with  some 
kind  of  matting,  so  that  it  was  possible  to  walk  almost 
noiselessly  upon  it. 

"  We  can't  leave  the  prison  bare-headed  and  as  we  now 
are,"  said  'Wild. 

"We?"  said  Mr.  Noakes. 

"Yes;  upon  consideration,  I  have  deteiiuined  that  it 
%vill  be  best  for  your  welfare  not  to  stay  till  morning. 
You  had  better  avoid  the  questions  that  will  be  put  to 
you,  and,  in  order  that  you  may  continue  to  be  safe,  I  am 
goin^;  to  make  you  the  companion  of  my  flight." 

Tt)»  thief-taker  spoke  as  though  be  was  doing  a  really 


generous  action ;  but  the  Governor  could  aot  see  it,  and 
was  by  no  means  grateful. 

"  Come,"  said  Wild,  "we  mitst  both  wrap  oarselves  up 
in  cloaks,  and  we  must  have  a  hat  each, — you  have  got 
such  things  somewhere,  I  am  sure !" 

"  I  have,  Mr.  AVild,  but  they  are  upstairs." 

"  Well,  we  will  go  upstairs  and  fetch  them,  then.  Is 
this  the  staircase  ?" 

When  Wild  asked  this  question  they  were  close  to  tho 
foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"Yes,"  i-cplied  the  Governor. 

"Come  on,  then,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  reach 
the  street." 

The  two  villains  ascended  the  stairs,  and  the  Governor 
entered  a  room,  in  which  he  found  two  cloaks  and  two 
hats. 

These  they  put  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  disguise  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible,  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
descend  the  stairs. 

Going  a  little  further  along  the  passage.  Wild  caught 
sight  of  a  light,  and  then,  to  his  dismay,  found  some  oue 
was  approaching. 

"What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  said, — "is  it  some 
treachery  on  your  part  ?     If  it  is,  beware !" 

"  No — no !"  said  the  Governor,  "  it  is  no  treachery  of 
mine !  I  fancy  it  is  the  ordinary  who  is  coming,  and  if 
so  our  plan  will  be  ruined  entirely." 

"  Not  so — we  must  conceal  ourselves." 

Close  to  where  they  stood  Wild  perceived  a  door  which 
opened  out  of  the  passage. 

He  hastened  towards  this  door,  dragging  tho  Governor 
with  him,  then,  opening  it,  ho  passed  quickly  iuto  the 
chamber  beyond  it. 

StiU  retaining  his  clutch  on  Mr.  NoaJces's  arm,  Jonathan 
Wild  stood  just  inside  tho  room,  listening  to  tho  approach 
of  the  person  in  the  passage,  and  feeling  very  doubtful  as 
to  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  encounter.  • 


CHAPTER  DI. 

THE  BANDIT  CfflEF  MAKES  A  SEARCH  IM  THE  CAVERS 
FOB   EDQWORTH   BESS. 

Jonathan  Wild  has  for  a  very  long  time  past  occupied 
the  whole  of  our  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
characters. 

For  awhile,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  leave 
him  standing  just  inside  this  room,  in  a  state  of  great  sus- 
pense, while  ■we  go  back  to  Edgworth  Bess  and  relate 
what  happened  when  tho  banditti  rushed  iuto  the  cavern 
in  which  she  Avas  concealed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that^  along  with  Crazy  Carl,  sho 
was  crouching  down  behind  that  singular-looking  monu- 
ment which  had  caused  her  so  much  alarm  when  she  first 
caught  sight  of  it. 

From  this  position  she  had  been  able  to  see,  without 
being  soea,  tho  different  proceedings  of  the  banditti. 

Sho  had  noted  the  artful  manner  in  which  they  drew 
the  wild  boar  out  of  the  cavern,  and  how,  by  one  brisk 
discharge  of  their  firearms,  they  had  put  it  out  of  the 
brute's  power  to  do  any  harm  to  them. 

It  was  then  that  the  bandit  chief  waved  his  sword  and 
rushed  into  the  cavern,  calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him. 

To  his  vexation  and  astonishment,  however,  they 
suddenly  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  advance  a  stop 
further. 

In  vain  he  called  upon  them  and  threatened  what  he 
would  do  if  they  refused  obedience  to  his  commands. 

It  was  evident  that  they  were  swaj-ed  by  a  much 
stronger  feeling,  and  from  their  manner  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  more  than  half  inclined  to  retreat  from  tho 
cavern  altogether. 

They  even  called  out  to  their  chieftain  to  retire. 

"  This  is  the  children's  cave  !"  they  cried — "  this  is  an 
accursed  spot!  If  wo  advance  further  into  its  recesses,  we 
shall  be  swallowed  up  like  those  children  were  whose  fato 
that  monument  commemorates !" 

"Fools  !"  cried  the  bandit  chief.  "Do  you  place  belief 
in  such  an  idle  tale  as  that  ?  Come  on,  I  &ay,  or  rely 
upon  it  I  will  make  you  rue  the  cousequeuces  of  your  re- 
fusal !" 

The  men,  however,  still  hung  back,  and  refused  to  ad- 
vance. 

"There  is  the  monument!"  they  cried,  pointing  into 
the    darkness — "  there  it    stands !      That  is  where  tha 
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earth  opened,  and  where  tho  children  were  swallowed 
up  !" 

"And  if  It  was,"  said  the  chief,  "that  ia  no  reason 
why  it  should  open  again.  Idiots  and  cowards  that  you 
are,  remain  where  you  now  stand,  and  I  will  search  this 
cavern  myself !" 

The  men  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  very  great  amount 
of  adhiiration  at  this  exhibition  of  courage  upon  their 
leader's  part ;  nevertheless,  so  great  was  their  demur,  that 
they  one  and  all  cried  out  aloud,  and  entreated  him  to 
forego  his  rash  intention. 

When  the  wild  boar  had  uttered  that  awful  cry  of  rage, 
Crazy  Carl  was  so  terrified  at  the  hideous  sound,  that  ho 
fell  flat  to  the  earth. 

In  his  fall  he  extinguished  the  rude  torch  he  had 
cari-ied,  so  that  the  bandit  chief  had  nothing  whatever 
to  guide  him  in  his  search,  or  to  indicate  in  what  portion 
of  the  cavern  the  fugitives  were  concealed. 

But,  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  the  bandit 
chief  rapidly  searched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavern. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  half  swooned  when  ho  first  entered, 
and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was  over — that 
she  would  bo  recaptured,  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
useless  to  resist  any  longer. 

But  when  she  became  aware  that,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  banditti  were  afraid  to  advance  into  tho  cavern, 
her  courage  rose  again. 

She  touched  Crazy  Carl  upon  the  shoulder,  and  by 
signs  compelled  him  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

The  obscurity  of  the  cavern  was  greatly  in  their 
favour ;  at  first  it  had  seemed  to  be  perfectly  dark,  but  by 
this  time  her  eyes  had  become  acoustomed  to  the  gloom, 
and  she  could  dimly  perceive  those  objects  which  were 
not  far  off. 

This  also  seemed  to  bo  the  case  with  the  bandit  chief, 
for  he  avoided  the  many  obstacles  which  lay  around 
him. 

His  long,  bright  sword  seemed  to  attract  towards  it  all 
the  light  there  was  in  that  gloomy  place,  and  to  reflect  it 
with  redoubled  brilliancy. 

Edgworth  Bess  avoided  him  easily,  and  no  doubt  some 
time  would  have  elapsed  before  Grimm  could  have  captured 
her,  had  not  the  sound  of  Crazy  Carl's  footsteps  reached 
his  ear. 

He  hastened  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  sound,  and  just  at 
that  moment  the  poor  idiot  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
stumble  over  a  piece  of  rock  whith  jutted  from  the  floor 
of  the  cavern,  and  to  fall  heavily  upon  his  face. 

Ere  he  could  rise,  the  bandit  chief  seized  him  by  the 
neck,  and  dragged  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where 
his  followers  were  assembled  in  a  dense  throng. 

As  soon  as  Grimm  recognised  Crazy  Carl,  he  uttered  a 
bowl  of  rage. 

Ho  released  him,  and  struck  him  a  violent  blow  with 
his  sword. 

Carl  fell  to  the  earth  bleeding  and  a  corpse. 

This  success  appeared  to  have  an  inspiring  effect  upon 
the  bandit  chief,  and  he  again  dashed  into  the  cavern  in 
pursuit  of  the  other  fugitive. 

Edgworth  Bess  could  scarcely  restrain  herself  from 
uttering  a  scream  when  she  saw  what  a  sad  fate  had  over- 
taken the  companion  of  her  flight,  but  she  felt  that  she 
was  powei-less  to  aid  him  in  any  way,  so  she  turned  the 
whole  of  her  attention  to  looking  after  her  own  safety. 

The  cavern  was  a  large  and  almost  circular  place,  from 
which  she  could  find  no  outlet  whatever. 

Grimm  paused  and  listened,  and  managed  to  catch  the 
sound  caused  by  the  rustling  of  her  dress. 

lie  bounded  forward,  and  Edgworth  Bess  escaped  being 
caught  in  his  grasp  by  the  merest  trifle. 

Still,  she  did  escape,  and  this  fact  lent  her  redoubled 
strength  to  hasten  onwards. 

But  sho  could  find  no  outlet,  and  at  last,  breathless  and 
entirely  exh;iu3ted  by  her  efforts,  she  sank  down  half 
fainting  upon  the  floor. 

Grimm  saw  her  sink  down,  and,  sheathing  his  sword, 
he  hastily  raised  her  in  his  ai-ms,  and  carried  her  out  into 
tho  open  air. 

"  Cowards !"  he  cried,  addressing  his  men.  "  You  see 
how  much  danger  there  was  in  entering  this  cavern  ! 
What  harm  has  come  to  ma  ?  If  you  had  chosen  to 
assist  me,  I  should  not  have  had  half  this  trouble,  and 
should  have  succeeded  Icmg  ago  !" 

Carrying  his  prisoner  in  his  arms  with  the  greatest 


possible  amount  of  care,  he  led  tho  waj'  through  the  forest 
in  the  direction  of  the  ruined  oastlo. 

This  was  much  nearer  than  might  have  been  expected, 
for,  in  her  hasty  flight,  Edgworth  Bess  had  taken  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  was  going  closer  and  closer  to  her  pri- 
son, while  sho  was  all  the  time  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  going  farther  and  farther  fi-om  it. 

Without  accident  or  interruption,  the  banditti  arrived 
at  their  destination. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  just  conscious  that  she  was  being 
carried  back  to  the  prison  from  which  she  had  escaped 
with  so  much  trouble,  and  that  was  all. 

Grimm  hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  -where  he  should 
bestow  his  prisoner,  but  then  he  reflected  that  it  vnxs  not 
her  cell  which  had  proved  insufficiently  secure ;  his  pri- 
soner had  escaped  from  it  through  the  treachery  of 
another. 

He  could  prevent  all  treachery  in  tho  future,  and  so  ho 
made  up  his  mind  that  ho  would  once  more  place  her  in 
the  little  chamber  in  the  tun-et. 

He  did  so,  and  carefully  locked  and  secured  the  door. 
Sevei-al  hours  elapsed  before  Edgworth  Bess  properly 
recovered  her  sensi>3. 

When  she  found,  after  all  her  toil  and  trouble,  that  she 
was  once  more  an  inmate  of  her  former  prison,  she  burst 
into  tears,  and  felt  that  her  heart  would  surely  break. 

"  What  can  be  this  man's  object  ?"  she  asked  herself. 
"What  can  he  want  with  me  ?  It  seems  I  have  lost  one 
persecutor  to  find  another.  Was  ever  anyone  so  unfortu- 
nate as  I  am  ?" 

Night  came,  and  found  the  poor  girl  still  weeping, 
though  not  so  violently  as  before. 

No  one  had  been  near  to  disturb  her  in  any  way,  and 
at  last  she  sank  off  into  an  uneasy,  unrefreshing  slumber 
When  sho  awoke,  she  went  to  the  loophole  and  found 
that  the  sun  had  risen. 

His  golden  beams  were  shining  with  great  beaufy  upon 
the  tree  tops. 

As  on  the  former  occasion  when  she  had  looked  through 
that  loophole,  she  was  now  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of 
life ;  no  one  was  stirring,  not  even  one  of  the  banditti. 

The  poor  girl  had  but  one  hope,  and  that  was  that, 
when  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  arrived  at  the  wood- 
man's hut  and  found  it  in  ruins,  they  would  at  once  make 
an  immediate  search  for  her. 

She  wondered  greatly  that  they  had  not  made  their 
appearance  earlier,  and  wondered  Avhether  anything  had 
occurred  to  detain  them. 

Then  she  recollected  that  even  if  they  did  find  she 
had  left  the  cottage  there  would  be  no  clua  by  which  they 
could  ascertain  where  she  had  gone,  or  what  kind  of  fate 
had  befallen  her. 

Her  only  hope  was  that,  by  standing  at  the  window 
watching  patiently,  she  might  perchance  catch  sight  of  the 
two  only  friends  she  had  in  the  world. 

She  had  no  heart  to  attempt  to  make  another  escape, 
after  having  experienced  such  a  signal  failure — in  fact, 
she  looked  upon  escape  as  an  impossibility. 

Slowly  and  drearily  the  day  passed  away,  and  dark- 
ness came  again  without  her  having  had  her  hopes 
raised  in  the  slightest  degree. 

She  was  surprised  that  tho  bandit  chief  should  have 
remained  so  long  without  paying  her  a  visit. 

She  could  not  even  tell  whether  the  banditti  were  at 
that  moment  in  tho  ruins  or  not. 

All  was  perfectly  still,  as  though  the  wholo  place  was 
deserted. 

The  night  passed  even  more  disagreeably  than  tho 
preceding  one,  and  she  began  to  wonder  within  herself 
whether  they  intended  to  allow  her  to  perish  of  starva- 
tion. 

Upon  awaking  in  tho  morning,  however,  she  found 
th:it  her  chamber  had  been  visited  during  the  night,  for 
on  tho  floor  was  a  basket  containing  some  very  coarse 
fare. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  they  did  not  intend,  to  allow  her 
to  perish  of  hunger. 

Going  again  to  the  loophole,  the  poor  girl  looked 
despairingly  out,  but  her  eyes  failed  to  find  any  fresh, 
unfamiliar  object. 

Every  hour  that  elapsed  gradually  increased  her  un- 
easiness. 

She  began  to  fear  that  something  dreadful  had  ^ccprred 
cither  to  Blueskin  or  to  Jacl:— perhaps  to  both. 


So  intently  occupied  was  hlie  in  gazing  tlirougli  this 
wiudow,  th.-itbbe  did  not  licar  the  fastciiiugs  removed,  nor 
tlie  door  open. 

She  turned  round  with  a  scieavn  of  fright  upon  feeling 
Bonie  ouo  touch  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  upon  turning 
round  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  bandit 
chief. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  these 
articles  ho  deposited  upon  tho  one  tablo  in  the  turret 
chamber. 

"  You  understand  what  I  mean  by  bringing  you  these  ? 
It  is  in  order  that  you  may  write  a  letter  to  your  friends, 
acquainting  them  of  your  situation,  and  stating  that,  upon 
the  payment  of  eight  hundred  thalers,  you  will  be  set  at 
liberty." 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  "  who  possess 
any  such  sum." 

"  Bah  !  Why  do  you  repeat  that  nonsense  ?  However, 
I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you — take  your  own  time.  Here 
are  the  writing  materials.  When  you  feel  inclined,  you 
can  begin  your  letter.  As  soon  as  it  is  finished  I  will 
take  care  that  it  is  forwarded  to  its  destination  without 
any  loss  of  time. 

With  these  words,  Grimm  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
departed,  clo^3ing  and  carefully  securing  the  door  after 
him. 

After  one  glance  at  the  writing  materials  which  he  had 
broiiglit,  Edgworth  Bess  turned  again  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out. 

Then  a  fresh  thought  entered  her  mind,  and  with  great 
speed  she  tore  up  the  paper  which  had  been  brought  into 
a  number  of  small  fragments. 

Upon  each  of  these  she  wrote  a  few  words  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  banditti,  and 
confined  in  a  turret  in  tho  ruined  castle. 

These  she  threw,  ouo  by  one,  out  of  the  narrow  aper- 
tui-e,  but  she  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  distance  which  intervened 
between  each  grating. 

Souife  pieces  of  the  paper  seemed  to  fall  straight  down 
to  the  ground,  while  others  wei'e  caught  by  the  wind,  and 
whirled  over  the  tree  tops  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

She  was  in  hopes,  if  her  two  friends  were  searching  for 
her,  that  they  might  find  one  of  these  pieces  of  papei",  and 
so  learn  where  she  was,  and  the  peril  in  which  she  was 
placed. 

It  was  a  frail  hope,  and  but  little  could  be  expected  to 
result  from  this  proceeding,  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
fragments  of  paper  would  be  carried  to  any  great  extent, 
yet  it  would  bo  hard  to  say  where  they  would  bo  blown 
to,  or  by  whom  they  might  bo  found. 

After  the  last  piece  had  been  thrown  she  waited  in 
great  suspense  for  some  result  to  follow,  but  there  was 
none ;  without  all  remained  as  profoundly  silent  as 
before. 

All  the  paper  was  used  up,  and  now  that  it  was  gone 
she  began  to  wonder  for  the  lirst  time  what  Grimm  would 
say  when  he  discovered  that  she  had  destroj-ed  it. 

But  she  would  not  suffer  the  fear  of  what  he  might  do 
to  bo  any  trouble  to  her,  and  hoped  most  fervently  that 
one  of  the  fragments  might  be  found. 

But  when  she  saw  the  sun  declining  to  the  west — when 
she  knew  that  ere  long  he  would  set,  and  night  would 
come  again,  she  began  to  give  herself  up  to  despair. 

Suddenly,  at  a  distance,  she  perceived  three  human 
forms. 

They  were  making  their  way  along  a  broad,  oi')en 
glade  in  tho  forest. 

They  were  waiting  off  for  her  to  be  able  to  recognise 
them,  and  yet  her  heart  seemed  to  tell  her  that  they  were 
her  friends. 

She  knew  that  her  voice  could  not  possibly  reach  them, 
and  yet  she  placed  lier  mouth  close  to  tho  iron  grating, 
and  called  out  aloud  in  frenzied  tones. 

Then  tbey  became  suddenly  lost  to  her  sight,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Then  she  thought  if  it  was  her  friends  who  were  ap- 
proaching, they  would  be  able  to  see  the  tower  when  she 
could  not  see  Iheni,  and  so  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
attracting  their  attention  if  she  could  give  au}' signal. 

But  this  seemed  to  be  impossible,  until  slu;  l)ethou<>-ht 
herself  of  tearing  a  portion  of  the  covering  of  tho  bed 
into  long  strips,  which  she  tied  together. 


When  she  had  a  sufficient  length  she  went  to  tho  loop- 
hole. 

The  iron  bars  were  not  so  close  together  as  to  prevent 
her  from  putting  her  arm  thi-ough  ;  but  tho  outer  grating 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  for  her  to  bo  able  to  reach  it. 

But  with  great  patience,  and  after  many  trials,  she 
succeeded  in  pushing  one  end  out. 

Tho  wind  caught  it,  and  made  it  flutter  like  a  pendant, 
gradually  drawing  it  further  and  further  out. 

She  tied  the  other  cud  to  tho  inner  grating,  and  then 
waited  with  great  anxiety  and  suspense  for  the  result  of 
this  experiment. 

But  she  did  not  again  catch  sight  of  the  three  figures 
she  had  seen,  and  it  was  just  as  the  sun  sank  behind  tho 
tree  tops  that  she  heard  a  loud  shout,  which  was  responded 
to  by  a  cry ;  then  came  other  shouts,  and  finally  the 
clashing  of  swords  and  the  report  of  firearms. 

A  contest  of  some  sort  was  evidently  going  on  at  tho 
foot  of  the  tower,  but  by  whom  it  was  carried  on,  or 
whether  it  was  likely  to  be  anything  in  her  favour,  she 
could  not  toll,  for  she  had  nothing  but  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing to  guide  her. 

By  degrees  tho  sounds  of  combat  died  away,  and 
finally  all  became  as  silent  as  before. 

What  was  meant  by  this  completely  bafiled  her,  nor  i 
could  she  judge  who  was  victorious  in  the  encounter — the  f 
banditti,  or  those  by  whom  they  were  attacked. 

She  waited  for  a  long  time,  listening  patiently,  but 
nothing  happened  to  furnish  her  with  a  clue  to  these 
strange  events,  and  when  darkness  came  she  laid  herself 
down  upon  the  rude  couch,  feeling  more  distressed  and 
broken-hearted  than  she  had  ever  done  before. 


CHAPTER    DII. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SIIEPrAIlD  SUCCEED  IN  DISCOVER- 
IXQ  THE  PLACE  WHERE  EDGWOUTII  BESS  IS  COX- 
FINED. 

It  is  now  time  we  returned  to  Blueskin  and  Jaclc  Sheppard, 
whom  we  last  left  on  the  morning  when  they  set  about 
making  their  search  through  the  wood. 

They  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  very  good  night's 
rest,  but  still  they  were  considerably  refreshed,  and  pushed 
through  tlie  dense  undergrowth  with  much  less  fatigue 
and  difficulty  than  they  had  experienced  on  the  previous 
day. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  looked  around  thorn 
in  search  of  something  which  would  serve  them  as  a  clue 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Edgworth  Boss. 

They  were  constantly  on  tho  look-out  for  any  unusual 
object," and  at  last  Jack  Slieppard  perceived  upon  a  thorn 
bush  something  white  and  lluttering. 

Upon  examination,  this  was  found  to  be  a  portion  of  a 
woman's  dress. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  been  running  rai)idly,  and  the 
thorn  bush  had  caught  her  apparel  and  torn  a  small  piece 
out  of  it. 

"  Look,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  as  he  placed  it  in  Blueskin's 
hand,  "here  is  certain  proof  that  wo  are  on  tho  right 
track !  I  am  suro  this  is  a  portion  of  the  dress  which 
Edgworth  Bess  wore,  and  it  may  bo  that  we  shall  find  her 
before  wo  go  much  further." 

This  discovery  stimulated  them  to  fresh  exertions,  but, 
although  they  looked  carefully  and  keenly  on  all  sides, 
mid-day  arrived  without  their  having  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  any  further  clue. 

Fatigue  now  compelled  them  to  come  to  a  temporary 
halt,  where  they  partook  of  another  meal  as  rude  and 
primitive  as  those  which  they  had  lately  had. 

Piisiug  to  their  feet,  they  renewed  their  search,  and  con- 
tinued it  until  nightfall. 

During  the  darkness  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  continue 
their  search,  so  they  very  wisely  came  to  a  halt. 

They  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  some  huge  jagged 
rocks. 

They  imagined  they  would  not  have  to  go  far  without 
finding  a  crevice  or  indentation  in  one  of  these,  which 
would  serve  them  as  a  place  in  which  to  pass  tlie  night, 
for  after  their  previous  experience  they  felt  but  little  in- 
clination to  remain  in  the  open  air. 

Their  conjectures  proved  quite  correct,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  they  found  a  hollow  in  the  rocks,  -which,  although 
it  appeared  to  extend  to  no  great  distance,  was  yet  quite 
large  enough  to  answer  their  purpose. 
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Entering  this  cavern,  if  snob  it  can  bo  called,  thcj'  made 
a  basty  examinatiou  of  it,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  no  wild  auiuial  was  lurking  there. 

Nothing  of  au  alarming  character,  however,  was  found. 
The  floor  of  the  recess  was  thickly  covered  with  loaves 
and  other  rubbish  which  had  from  time  to  time  drifted 
in  from  the  forest,  but  there  was  nothing  more. 

"  Here  will  be  capital  lodgings  for  the  night,"  said  Jack 
Shoppard.  "  The  only  thiug'necessary  will  bo  to  collect  a 
quantity  of  firewood  and  place  it  in  the  interior.  "We  should 
then  have  to  make  a  fire  quite  across  the  mouth,  and 
when  this  was  alight  it  would  form  an  impassable  barrier 
to  all  wild  creatures." 

Jack's  suggestion  was  carried  out. 

All  three  set  to  work  to  collect  dry  wood,  and  place  it 
inside  the  cavern,  and  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes 
they  had  made  quite  a  large  fire.  Behind  this  they  felt 
they  should  be  quite  secure,  ;but  yet,  as  a  measure  of 
additional  precaution,  and  in  case  anything  should  occur 
during  the  night,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  take  it 
in  turns  to  watch  and  sleep. 

Morning  came  without  anything  having  occurred  to 
disturb  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  howling 
of  the  wolves. 

When  they  commenced  their  search  the  next  morning 
they  were  rather  more  downcast  than  before. 

Still  they  did  not  despair,  and  resolved  not  to  rest  uatil 
they  had  accomplished  their  purpose. 

Keeping  close  to  the  rocks,  they  came  at  length  upon  a 
sight  which  filled  them  with  astonishment. 

This  was  the  carcass  of  the  wild  boar  which  had  been 
shot  by  Grimm's  banditti,  and  our  friends  could  tell  when 
they  looked  at  it  that  only  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since 
it  was  slain. 

Looking  around,  they  pei'ceived  the  mai-ks  of  many  foot- 
steps, and  following  these,  they  found  they  led  to  the  mouth 
of  that  cavern  in  which  Edgworth  Bess  had  found  a  tem- 
porary refuge. 

Of  course  they  did  not  hesitate  to  enter,  and  almost 
the  first  thing  they  discerned  was  the  lifeless  body  of 
Crazy  Carl. 

They  dragged  it  out  into  the  open  air,  in  the  hope 
that  they  should  be  able  to  find  life  was  not  quite  ex- 
tinct. 

But  they  were  disappointed — the  poor  fellow  was  quite 
dead,  though  his  body  was  scarcely  cold. 

After  some  deliberation  they  determined  to  procure  a 
light  and  search  the  cavern. 

The  branch  of  a  tree,  which  was  of  a  resinous  quality, 
served  for  a  torch,  and  was  easily  ignited  by  the  means 
of  the  flint  and  steel  which  formed  the  lock  of  one  of 
their  pistols. 

It  burnt  clearly  and  gave  forth  a  ruddy  light. 

By  its  aid  they  examined  every  portion  of  the  cavern. 

The  floor  was  hard  and  firm,  and  they  were  unable  to 
detect  the  imprint  of  any  footsteps  upon  it. 

A  close  search  round  the  walls  convinced  them  that 
there  was  no  outlet  from  the  cavern,  except  the  one  by 
which  they  had  entered  it. 

They  looked  with  great  curiosity  at  the  singular  monu- 
ment behind  which  Edgworth  Bess  and  the  idiot  had  for 
a  little  while  concealed  themselves,  and  they  wondered 
greatly  what  could  be  tho  meaning  of  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  so  strange  a  place. 

In  what  they  had  seen  so  far  there  was  nothing  to 
show  them  that  Edgworth  Bess  was  connected  with,  but 
although  they  had  no  proof,  they  could  not  help  feeling 
this  conviction. 

They  were  forced  at  last  to  return  to  the  open  air  and  to 
acknowledge  that  what  they  had  discovered  amounted  to 
nothing.  ^ 

Still,  when  they  looked  upon  the  dead  body  which  they 
had  found,  they  could  not  help  coming  to  tho  conclusion 
that  it  looked  very  much  like  the  work  of  banditti — n«d 
had  not  Ned  Cantle  told  them  that  it  was  banditti  who  had 
carried  off  Edgworth  Bess  ? 

All  round  tho  mouth  of  the  cavorn  the  grass  was 
luui'li  trodden  down,  indicating  the  presence  of  many 
people. 

In  the  hope  that  this  might  furnish  them  with  the  clue 
they  wanted,  they  examined  the  footprints  with  great 
atti'utiou. 

They  came  at  last  to  a  place  where  they  led  into  the 
forest. 


The  undergrowth  was  broken  and  trampled  down,  and 
they  were  atjlc  to  follow  this  path  easily  enough,  until  at 
last,  to  their  vex:ition,  tho  traces  vanished,  and  they  had 
nothing  whatever  to  guide  them. 

They  wandered  ou  until  nightfall,  when  they  were  again 
compelled  to  come  to  a  halt. 

All  three  were  greatly  fatigued. 

They  were  out  of  spirits  too,  for  when  they  commenced 
their  seai-ch  they  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  last  so 
long  and  be  so  fruitless. 

They  were  not  near  any  cavern,  and  so  thoy  were 
forced  to  remain  in  the  open  air  dui-ing  the  night,  but  they 
made  a  huge  fire^  _and  consequently  suffered  no  interrup- 
tion. 

In  the  morning  thoy  recommenced  their  apparently 
hopeless  task. 

Now  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed,  they  began  to  fear 
that  tho  poor  girl  would  be  taken  completely  out  of  their 
reach. 

The  closest  scrutiny  failed  to  show  them  any  other 
clue. 

The  forest  seemed  as  though  it  had  not  been  trodden  by 
human  feet  for  centuries. 

They  were  weary  and  disappointed  to  the  last  degree, 
and  every  hour  that  elapsed  made  them  believe  that  they 
stood  less  and  less  chance  of  success. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  like  so  many 
previous  ones  had  been,  in  wandering  about  among  the 
trees. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  doubled  many  times  upon 
their  footsteps,  and  went  over  the  same  ground  again  and 
again. 

The  next  morning  they  were  so  enfeebled  and  exhausted, 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  managed 
to  creep  onwards  at  all. 

At  last  they  emerged  into  a  glade  of  great  length  and 
considerable  width. 

It  was  on  rising  ground,  and  consequently  they  wore 
able  to  obtain  a  more  extensive  view  around  them  than 
they  had  been  able  to  do  since  they  fii-st  entered  the 
forest. 

Simultaneously  all  three  caught  sight  of  a  massive-look- 
ing ruin  in  the  distance. 

"  What  place  is  that,  think  you?"  asked  Jack Sheppard, 
in  an  anxious  voice. 

"  It  looks  like  the  ruin  of  some  old  castle  or  other,  but 
how  it  happens  to  be  situated  in  the^midst  of  a  wood,  as 
it  appears  to  be,  I  can  scarcely  tell  you." 

"  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  banditti  of  whom  we 
are  in  search  have  taken  up  their  quarters  there  ?" 

"  It  is  very,  very  probable.  We  will  push  forward  and 
see  ;  if  it  is  not,  why  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  comfortable 
place  in  which  to  pass  the  night." 

In  the  hope  that  they  had  at  last  discovered  tho  place  to 
which  Edgworth  Bess  had  boon  taken,  and  yet  almost 
dreading  to  indulge  in  that  hope  lest  their  disappointment 
should  be  greater  than  they  could  bear,  they  made  their 
way  along  the  smooth  open  glade  in  tho  direction  of  the 
ruin. 

As  they  proceeded  the  ground  sloped  greatly  down- 
wards, so  that  in  a  little  while  the  building  was  lost  to 
sight. 

But  they  remembered  its  position,  and  pushed  forward 
with  confidence. 

At  last  it  once  more  came  in  sight,  and  then,  happening 
to  glance  up,  they  saw  something  fluttering  from  a  loop- 
hole in  the  topmost  turret. 

Jack's  heart  beat  violently  when  ho  perceived  this 
signal,  and  grasping  Blucskin  tightly  by  the  arm,  ho 
said : 

"  Look — look,  my  friend.  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  ? — does  it  not  show  that  Edgworth  Bess  is 
a  prisoner  in  this  place,  and  that  she  has  adopted  this 
means  to  let  us  know  it  ?" 

"  There  seems  every  probability  that  such  is  the  case 
but  if  60,  we  must  proceed  with  great  caution  ;  we  do  not 
know  the  numbers  of  the  banditti,  and  we  have  had  many 
convincing  proofs  that  they  are  desperate  charact  rs,  and 
not  at  all  likely  to  stick  at  trifles." 

"  Yes,  we  will  be  cautious,"  said  Jack ;  "  at  if  she  is 
there  and  the  banditti  number  a  thousand  I  would  not 
rest  until  I  had  set  her  at  liberty." 

With  more  caution  than  they  had  yet  used,  they  drew 
nearer  to  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  orde    to  reconnoitre 
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'Tliej'  soon  found  tbat  it  was  a  huge  rambling  place,  that 
some  portions  were  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  while  others 
presented  something  like  a  habitable  asjiect. 

"If  we  can  conceal  ourselves  among  the  ruins,"  said 
Blueskin,  "  I  have  no  doubt  all  will  be  well ;  we  shall  have 
I      a  chance  then  of  making  our  way  up  into  the  turret ;  the 
danger  is  that  we  may  be  seen  before  wa  can  reach  the 
I      wall?." 

)  "All  is  still, "said  Jack;  "there  appears  to  be  no  one 

)  ftbout;  very  likely  the  banditti  are  absent  on  some  excur- 
I  bion.  If  such  is  the  case,  we  shall  have  a  glorious  oppor- 
'      tunity  of  effecting  our  purpose." 

j  "  1  am  afraid  that  is  too  much  to  hope  for.   However,  as 

there  seems  no  one  about,  we  will  steal  cautiously  across 
this  open  space  and  conceal  ourselves  among  the  walls." 

With  this  intention  they  crept  rapidly  yet  cautiously 
fftrward. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  they  reached  half-way,  than 
they  heard  a  sudden  shout,  and  then  a  body  of  well-armed 
men  rushed  out  upon  them. 

Almost  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  they  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  the  banditti,  who  were  led  by  Grimm 
himself. 

The  numbers  of  the  banditti  were  so  greatly  superior  to 
their  own,  that  our  friends  felt  in  a  moment  that  it  would 
bo  madness  to  resist,  but  for  all  that,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  great  vigour  and  determination,  for  they  re- 
solved not  to  surrender  until  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  banditti  made  no  attempt  to  slay  them — if  they  had, 
thoy  would  have  succeeded  without  difficulty. 

Their  intention,  however,  appeared  to  be  to  take  them 
prisoners. 

This  was  no  easy  task. 

First  of  all  the  widow's  son  was  seized  and  borne 
away,  then  a  number  of  the  banditti  laid  hold  of  Blueskin, 
wliile  OB  ikiauy  more  surrounded  Jack  Sheppard,  and  in 
spite  of  their  frantic  struggles  they  were  made  prisoners. 

"Bring  them  along,"  cried  Grimm — "bring  them  along 
this  way,  my  gallant  hearts !     Fortune  smiles  upon  us !" 

The  banditti  set  up  a  cheer,  for  they  were  vastly  de- 
lighted with  the  victory  they  had  gained,  and  followed 
their  chieftain  iuto  the  interior  of  the  ruins. 

A  door  was  opened,  and  our  friends  were  compelled  to 
descend  a  flight  of  rude  stone  steps,  whicli  appeared  to 
lead  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  building. 

After  descending  a  great  distance,  Grimm  paused  be- 
fore a  massive  door,  deeply  set  into  an  archway. 

The  iron  bolts  were  drawn  back  from  their  rusty 
sockets,  the  heavy  bar  was  removed,  and  by  an  exertion 
the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock. 

The  door  was  then  pushed  open,  and  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Sheppard  were  thrust  iuto  the  dark  and  dismal  dungeon 
beyond. 

The  door  was  closed  and  carefully  fastened,  and  in  a 
moment  afterwanls  our  friends  found  themselves  listening 
to  the  footsteps  of  their  captoi's. 


CHAPTER  Dili. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND  JIR.  NOAKES  ESCAPE  FROM  NEWGATE, 
AND  HAVE  TO  FLY  FOR  THEIR  LIVES. 

With  an  iutoutuess  that  no  words  can  possibly  convey 
the  least  idea  of,  Jonathan  Wild  stood  near  the  partially- 
opened  door,  listening  to  the  approach  of  the  poi-sou  who 
was  coming. 

It  was  a  man.  He  could  tell  that  by  the  fkm,  heavy  tread, 
and  whoever  it  was  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  light,  the 
reflection  of  which  the  thief-taker  could  plainly  see  shin- 
ing on  the  walls  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  in  every  limb,  and  the  extreme  terror 
which  he  experienced  caused  a  cold  perspiration  to  break 
out  all  over  him. 

His  teeth  chattered  audibly,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to 
keep  them  still. 

Nearer  came  the  footstep,  and  as  it  did  so,  Jonathan 
Wild's  uneasiness  increased,  and  he  retreated  slowly  from 
the  door. 

The  Governor  put  lii-5  lip;  close  to  Wild's  ear  and  tried 
fo  whisper  something  to  him,  but  his  voice  failed  him 
altogether,  and  ho  could  not. 

Jonathan  set  his  tocth  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
worst. 

His  worst  forebodings  were  rcalieied  when  the  footsteps 


paused  upon  the  threshold  of  the  room  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge. 

Then  the  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a,  figure  carrying 
a  lamp  in  its  hand  made  its  appearance. 

Jonathan  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  Governoi-'s  arm,  and 
sprang  forward  like  a  tiger. 

He  seized  the  new  comer  by  the  throat  with  so  violent 
a  grip,  that  before  he  had  time  to  utter  a  ciy  of  alarm  ho 
felt  he  was  choking. 

The  lamp  dropped  from  his  hand  and  rolled  on  to  the 
floor,  but  was  not  extinguished. 

By  the  faint  light  which  came  from  it,  Jonathan  saw 
Avho  his  antagonist  was. 

As  Mr.  Noakes  had  fancied,  it  was  the  ordinary  of  the 
prison. 

The  room  into  which  they  had  rctroated  was  one  sot 
aside  for  the  chaplain's  own  use. 

He  would  bo  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  reception  ho 
received.  When  he  saw  who  it  was,  Jonathan  forced  him 
into  a  chair. 

The  ordinary  had  on  a  very  large  white  neckcloth. 

This  Jonathan  speedily  slipped  off,  and  passing  it  once 
round  his  neck,  secured  it  to  the  back  of  the  massive  arm- 
chair. 

He  did  this  in  such  a  manner,  that  although  the  pres- 
sure around  the  ordinary's  throat  was  not  enough  to  cause 
strangulation,  yet  it  made  respiration  difficult,  and  left 
him  without  the  power  of  shouting  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Noakes  sank  down  in  a  huddled-up  heap  on  the 
floor  as  soon  as  ever  Jonathan  let  go  his  hold  upon  his 
arm. 

He  remained  there  in  this  position  as  though  insensible, 
until  Jonathan  had  securely  bound  the  chaplain,  and  it  is 
probable  he-  would  not  have  risen  then  had  not  Wild 
dealt  him  a  furious  kick  in  the  ribs,  which  caused  him  to 
utter  a  howl  of  pain. 

"Make  another  sound  like  that,"  said  Jonathan,  fiercely, 
"  and  it  will  be  your  last !  Get  up,  I  say,  and  bo  quick.  We 
have  no  time  to  waste!" 

Painfully  and  slowly  the  Governor  rose  up, 

"  Have  you  killed  him  ?"  he  said. 

"  KiUed  who  ?" 

"  The  ordinary." 

"  No — no,  I  have  only  accommodated  him  with  a  seat ; 
he  won't  interfere  with  us.    Come  along — be  quick !" 

The  thief-taker  almoat  dragged  Mr.  Noakes  out  of  the 
room. 

Upon  gaining  the  door,  he  paused  and  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  show  me  the  nearest  way  into  the 
street !  Come  along — a  moment's  hesitation  may  spoil  all !" 

Uttoringsupprcssed  groans,  the  Governor  led  Wild  along 
the  passage  to  the  front  door. 

At  the  command  of  his  companion,  he  removed  the 
fastenings. 

Wild  raised  the  latch  and  cautiously  opened  the  door 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  couple  of  inches. 

The  cold  night  air  blew  gratefully  upon  him,  and  ha 
drank  it  in  with  sensations  of  the  utmost  pleasure. 

He  looked  out  into  the  street,  but  all  was  perfectly 
silent — there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  single  human  being 
abi'oad. 

"Come  on,"  said  Wild,  addressing  Mr.  Noakes — "be 
quick !  Slip  through  the  door,  and  close  it  gently  after 
you !" 

The  Governor  obeyed. 

A  flight  of  four  steps  led  from  the  Governor's  private 
door  down  to  the  pavement. 

On  the  topmost  step  Wild  paused  while  the  Governor 
closed  the  door. 

Although  he  was  very  careful,  a  slight  sound  was  pro- 
duced, and  both  stood  still  and  terrified,  fearful  that  soma 
one  should  have  heard  it. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  heavy  tramp  of  a  footstep  on 
the  pavement  reached  their  ears. 

Jonathan  muttei'ed  a  curse. 

"Draw  back,"  he  said — "drawback!  Tlie  shadow  of 
this  doorway  will  conceal  us — we  will  wait  until  the  man 
passes!" 

"  Past  one  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning,"  bawled  the 
voice,  and  tiion  both  Jonathan  Wild  and  the  Governor 
knew   that    it  was   the   watchman    who   was   approach- 

Just  then  he  came  in  sight. 
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In  one  Land  he  carried  a  lantern,  and  in  the  other  a 
rattle. 

He  paused  in  front  of  the  dooi-way,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  they  were  concealed,  while  he  muttered  : 

"  I  fancied  I  hoard  someouo's  door  shut !  Shall  I  take  no 
notice  of  it  or  not?  Past  one  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy 
morning." 

The  watchman  swung  his  lantern  so  that  the  light  fell 
upon  the  Governor's  private  door,  and  then,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  caught  sight  of  the  two  figures  that  were 
standing  close  against  it. 

"Hullo!"  ho  said.     "  Oh,  murder  !" 

He  sprang  his  rattle  as  he  t^poke,  but  he  was  only  able 
to  cause  the  instrument  to  make  two  or  three  revolutions. 

As  soon  as  they  found  they  were  discovered,  Jonathan 
rushed  down  the  steps. 

Ho  held  his  pistol  by  the  barrel,  and,  striking  the 
watchman  one  terriiic  blow  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end, 
laid  him  senseless  on  the  pavement. 

Jonathan  Wild  turned  round  for  his  companion,  and 
found  that  Mr.  Noakes  was  standing  trembling  on  the 
steps. 

He  clutched  him  tightly  by  the  collar. 

"  Fool !"  he  said.  "  AVhy  do  you  linger  here  ?  We 
must  fly  for  our  lives !  Hark  !  there  goes  another  rattle 
— and  another !  The  alarm  has  been  given,  and,  if  we 
are  not  careful,  all  our  trouble  will  go  for  nothing.  Come 
on,  I  say !" 

Despite  his  evident  unwillingness  to  proceed,  Jonathan 
dragged  the  Governor  across  the  street,  and  turned  down 
a  narrow  lane  that  was  nearly  opposite. 

The  springing  of  rattles  and  loud  shouts  could  now  be 
heard  on  every  side,  and  Jonathan  was  feai'ful  that  after 
all  he  should  be  discovered. 

But  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  streets  of 
London  proved  of  gi'eat  value  to  him,  and  he  took  turn- 
ing after  turning  with  a  rapidity  that  would  have  be- 
wildered anyone. 

But  he  knew  whore  he  was  going,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  he  was  encumbered  with  the  Governor,  he  would 
have  maJ.3  much  better  speed  than  he  did. 

"Come  on!"  he  roared  to  Mr.  Noakes.  "I  will  blow 
your  brains  out  where  you  stand !  Come  on,  I  say  !  Why 
do  you  hang  back  ?" 

"  Leave  me  here,"  said  the  Governor — "  leave  me  here ! 
I  will  go  my  way,  you  can  go  yom-s !" 

"No  you  won't!  For  ttie  future  we  keep  close  together. 
It  is  important  that  we  should  not  part ;  and  for  things 
to  bo  comfortable,  is  to  do  just  what  I  tell  you.  Come 
on,  I  say  !     Can  you  not  hear  they  are  behind  us  ?" 

"Yes — res !" 

"Eun,  than — run!  Don't  feel  afraid!  If  you  will 
exert  yourself,  I  will  soon  place  you  in  safety  !" 

Loud  shouts  and  cries  ^came  from  the  rear,  showiug 
that,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  watchmen  had  got  upon 
the  right  track. 

In  another  moment  the  fugitives  gained  Fleet 
Market. 

Just  then  a  bell  began  to  toll  with  rapid  and  alarming 
strokes. 

"  Your  escape  has  been  discovered,"  said  the  Governor, 
pantingly.     "  We  are  as  good  as  taken  already !" 

"Nothing  of  tho  kind,  I  say, — come  on!  Don't  flag, 
or  you  will  repent  it  1  You  need  not  think  that  I  shall 
leave  you.  If  I  escape,  you  escape — if  I  perish,  you 
perish  I" 

Crossing  Fleet  Market,  Jonathan  Wild  made  his  way 
into  that  maze  of  courts  which  lie  between  Holborn  Hill 
and  Fleet  Street. 

On  he  went  at  a  furious  speed,  compelling  Mr.  Noakes, 
by  the  continual  utterance  of  awful  threats,  to  follow 
him. 

Suddenly  a  man  appeared  before  them,  and  outstretch- 
ing his  arras,  strove  to  an-est  their  progress. 

But  with  one  blow  Wild  felled  him  to  the  earth,  and, 
trampling  over  his  body,  continued  on  his  way. 

When  thoy  reached  Fetter  Lane  they  paused,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  recovering  their  breath  a  little  and 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  pursuit. 

They  were  much  fainter  thau  thoy  hail  been,  and  this 
discovery  made  Jonathan  feel  inclined  to  redouble  his 
exertions. 

The  Governor  of  Newgate  was  in  such  a  state  of  dread 
oad  terror,  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  feet. 


"  I  can't  follow  yon  mtich  further,  Mr.  Wild,"  he  said, 
imploringly — "indeed  I  can't!" 

"But  you  must!"  returned  the  thief-taker,  fiercely — 
"  you  must !  It  is  quite  necessary  for  my  safety  that  wo 
should  keep  together.  It  ■ivill  bo  a  long  time  ere  we  part 
my  friend !" 

The  Governor  groaned. 

"I  shall  sink!"  he  said — "  I  shall  fall  to  the  ground! 
My  limbs  are  giving  way  beneath  me  1" 

"  I  can't  help  that !     Come  on,  I  say !" 

Every  time  the  thief-taker  uttered  theso  words,  he 
would  give  his  companion  a  sudden  pull,  which  would 
almost  bring  him  to  the  earth. 

The  thief-taker  had  no  very  clear  idea  as  to  where  he 
should  go  just  then ;  the  only  thought  which  occupied 
his  mind  was  that  of  getting  away  from  his  pursuers  in 
as  short  a  space  of  time  as  possible. 

In  a  few  more  minutes  they  emerged  into  Chancery 
Lane  from  a  narrow  court  situated  nearly  opposite  tho 
old  gateway  leading  into  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Loud  shouts  and  the  trampling  of  footsteps  could  still 
bo  heard  behind,  and  Jonathan  ground  hie  teeth  with 
vexation,  for  ho  could  already  feel  the  effects  of  the  exer- 
tions he  had  been  obliged  to  make. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  the  Governor,  in  a  piteous 
voice.     "  In  another  moment  they  will  be  upon  us  !" 

"  No  they  won't,"  returned  the  thief-taker.  "  We  are 
in  luck's  way — look  there !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  hackney-coach  came  lumbering  along  at 
rather  a  rapid  rate. 

"Stop !"  cried  Wild,  at  tho  top  of  his  voice,  addressing 
tiie  driver — "  stop !  You  can  have  two  guineas  for  your 
fare !" 

These  words  evidently  reached  the  ears  of  tho  driver 
of  the  hackney-coach,  for  he  pulled  up  hi.s  horses  with 
a  suddenness  that  very  nearly  threw  them  down. 

"All  right,  your  honour's  lordship,"  he  said.  "lam 
the  man !" 

"Don't  get  down,"  said  Wild,  as  he  saw  tho  driver 
about  to  get  down  from  his  seat ;  "  I  am  in  a  great  hurry. 
I  want  you  to  drive  us  to  the  corner  of  Oxford  Road,  »nd, 
if  you  go  quickly,  you  can  have  two  guineas  for  your 
trouble. 

While  speaking  these  words.  Wild  opened  tho  door  of 
tho  coach,  thrust  Mr.  Noakes  inside,  and  scrambled  la 
himself. 

"Drive  on !"  he  roared,  as  ho  closed  tho  door  and  held 
it  shut  without  fastening  it — "drive  on  for  your  life !" 

Jonathan  was  only  just  in  time,  for  at  the  very  moment 
the  driver  put  his  horses  in  motion,  a  tumultuous  crowd 
of  persons  poured  out  from  tho  narrow  court  into 
Chancery  Lane. 

The  driver  whipped  his  horses  unmercifully,  and  they 
galloped  over  the  stones  at  a  furious  rate. 

Round  the  corner  into  Holborn  they  went  at  undimi- 
nished speed. 

Still  holding  the  door  with  his  hand,  Jonathan  looked 
bihind  him. 

They  were  rapidly  getting  away  from  their  pursuers, 
though  he  knew  very  well  that,  as  his  escape  from  New- 
gate was  discovered,  mounted  officers  wouUi  be  sent  out 
in  pursuit. 

Every  moment  he  expacted  to  hear  tho  clatter  of  horses' 
hoofs  on  the  silent  roadway,  but  to  his  joy  no  such  sound 
reached  his  ears. 

Suddenly  the  coach  stopped. 

Jonathan  projected  his  head  from  the  window. 

"  What  ara  you  pulling  up  for,"  he  askod. 

"  Corner  of  Oxford  Road,  sir,"  said  tho  coachman. 

"All  right!" 

Jonathan  stepped  from  the  «oach,  dragging  his  com- 
panion with  him. 

He  had  not  a  fraction  with  him,  but  nevertheless,  ho 
put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  as  though  feeling  for  tho 
amount  he  had  promised  the  man. 

Seeing  this,  the  driver  got  down  off  his  box,  with  the 
intention  of  receiving  th«  amount  and  closing  the  door. 

"Hie!"  said  Wild,  quietly,  "here  you  are!  You  have 
performed  your  services  well !" 

The  man  touched  his  hat  and  came  forward  unsuspeot- 

iugb'- 

Wild  took  his  hand  out  bt  his  pocket  and  hold  it  a* 
though  the  money  was  between  his  fingers. 

As  soon  as  the  unfortunate  driver  was  near  enough,  h« 
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clenched  his  fist  and  struck  him  a  tremendous  blow  in  the 
face. 

The  man  staggered. 

Jonatlian  did  not  allow  him  the  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing himself,  but  struck  him  a  more  violent  blow  than  the 
preceding  one. 

The  driver  dropped  down  into  the  street  as  though 
shot,  and  lay  there  as  motionless  as  a  log. 


CHAPTER  DIV. 

JONATHAN    WILD    GETS  TIIR   BETTER   OF  THE   OFFICERS  BY 
AN   INGENIOUS   AUTIFICE. 

The  driver  of  the  hackney-coach  fully  believed  in 
Jonathan  Wild's  good  faith,  and  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment  that  ho  intended  to  serve  him  in  such  a  shameful 
and  rasi-all}'  manner. 

Mr.  Noakes,  too,  was  much  taken  by  surprise,  although 
he  had  been  wondering  where  his  companion  was  going 
to  get  the  two  guineas  from  that  he  had  promised  him  as 
his  fare. 

"That  is   a  settlement    in  full,"   said    Wild,    calmly. 
"  Don't  you  think  that  is  very  well  managed  indeed  ?" 
"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"' 

"I'll  tell  you.  But  hush  !— hark!  What  is  that?— 
listen!" 

The  sound  of  horses  coming  at  full  gallop  reached  the 
ears  of  Jonathan  and  the  Governor  with  great  distinct- 
ness. 

"They  are  after  us,"  said  Mr.  Noakes;  "they  have 
discovered  all,  and  are  in  full  pursuit." 

"Yes!  and  if  they  capture  us  you  will  find  your  posi- 
tion a  very  unjileasant  one  indeed." 
"  Thanks  to  you  !" 

"  Ha — ha-!    It  was  to  be !    But  why  stand  lingering 
here?" 
"  What  is  it  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

Jonathan  paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said: 

"  All  right — I  have  it !  Just  you  keep  your  courage  up, 
and  all  will  be  well !" 

Jonathan  did  not  stop  to  explain,   but  very  much  to 
Mr.  Noake's  astonishment,  ho  stooped  down,  and  quickly 
divested  the  driver  of  his  huge  white  coat  and  hat. 
These  he  rapidly  put  on. 
Addressing  Mr.  Noakes,  he  said  : 

"  Get  up  on  the  box.     I  will  sit  beside  you  and  drive  !" 
"And  the  man — what  shall  you  do  with  him?     Shall 
you  leave  him  in  the  roadway  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  thought  at  first  of  doing  so,  but  now  I  have  a 
better  thought.    Wait  a  moment !" 

Jonathan  stooped  down,  and  by  an  exertion  of  strength 
lifted  the  insensible  driver  in  his  arms,  and  placed  him  in 
an  upright  position  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  coach. 

Then,  shutting  the  door,  ho  scrambled  upon  the  box, 
took  the  reins  in  his  harul,  and  seated  himself  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Noakes,  who  was  trembling  in  every  limb. 

By  this  time  the  horsemen  had  got  very  near,  and  the 
beat  of  their  hoofs  could  be  heard  with  alarming  plain- 
ness. 

Jonathan  muffled  himself  up  well  in  the  great  coat,  and 
pulled  the  hat  well  down  over  his  brows,  and  then,  with 
an  appearance  of  great  calmness,  whipped  the  horses,  and 
drove  rather  slowly  along  the  Oxford  Koad. 

Ere  ho  had  gone  many  yards,  he  heard  a  loud  shout  and 
cries  behind  him. 

At  first  ho  took  no  notice,  and  did  not  try  to  increase  the 
pace  at  which  the  horses  were  going  in  the  least,  and 
when  he  heard  those  in  the  rear  stop,  he  pulled  up  there 
and  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  very  much  to  the 
dismay  of  Mr.  Noakes. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  he  asked,  in  an 
agony  of  apprehension. 

"  Never  you  mind !  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sit  still ;  if 
you  say  a  word  or  move  you  will  be  a  dead  man !" 

Jonathan  looked  back  and  saw,  as  he  had  fully  expected, 
that  those  who  were  coming  along  at  such  a  rapid  rate 
were  police  ofiicors. 

In  another  instant  they  reached  the  coach,  and  paused 
in  a  dense  throng  near  it. 

One,  wlio  appeared  to  have  the  command,  rode  forward 
and  put  his  head  iiiside  tlio  coach, 

"  Bhuro  now,  gintleraen,  an'  would  you  plase  tell  me 
what  all  this  manes  ?"  said  Jonathan  Wild,  epcaking  with 


an   admirable  Irish  brogue — "  what    is   it  you're   afther 
now  ?" 

"  Why,  did  not  you  pick  up  two  men  in  Uhanecry  Lane  a 
little  while  ago,"  said  the  chief  ofRcer,  withdrawing  his 
head  from  the  interior  of  the  coach. 

"  Divil  a  bit,  yer  honour !  I  picked  the  gintleman  up 
I've  got  inside  l\y  Ilolborn  Bars  !  You  mane  the  other 
hackney-coach,  I'll  bo  bound  !" 

"  What  other  hackney-coach?" 

"Why,  one  that  passed  me  awhile  agone.  It  was  going 
at  a  furious  rate  !  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear  to  it,  because  it 
went  by  so  quick,  but  it's  very  odd  to  me  if  it  did  not  go 
up  Tottenham  Court  Eoad." 

"  I  saw  nothing  of  a  second  hackney-coach,"  said  the 
police  officer,  "but  I'll  ask  your  fare  if  he  knows  anything 
about  it." 

Wild  laughed. 

"Divil  a  bit,  sir!  he's  got  as  heavy  a  load  as  he  can 
carry.  I  picked  him  up  at  Ilolboi'n  Bars.  The  poor  gin- 
tleman's  drunk  an'  insensible !" 

The  chief  officer  paused  in  doubt. 

So  admirably  had  Wild  played  his  part  that,  although 
he  knew  the  thief-taker  well,  he  never  once  suspected  his 
identity. 

"  You  say  that  another  coach  passed  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour." 

"  And  how  many  people  were  inside  it  ?" 

"  Shure  now,  how  should  I  know  that  ? — it  was  by  like 
a  shot!  I  just  caught  sight  of  the  jarvey,  and  that  was 
all." 

"  And  it  turned  up  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  ?" 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear  to  it,  yer  honour,  for  fear  I 
should  be  mistaken,  and  so  lead  you  asthray,  but  I  bclavo 
that's  where  he  went." 

"  Who's  that  on  the  box  with  you  ?" 

When  Ml-.  Noakes  heard  this  question  asked,  so  terri- 
fied was  he  that  he  almost  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  Wild  answered,  with  perfect  calmness : 

"  Yer  honour,  it's  my  fri(>nd,  Pat  Flin ;  it  was  him  that 
found  the  gintleman  dhrunk  and  insensible  in  the  road, 
and  so  he  called  me,  and  we're  going  to  take  him  home, 
and  that's  how  it  comes  that  he's  on  the  box  with  me 
to-night." 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  or  unusual  about  Wild's 
answers. 

It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  persons  to  be  driven 
home  in  a  hackney-coach  while  they  were  in  an  insensible 
state. 

"Come,  my  boys!"  said  the  commanding  officer,  "I  am 
afraid  we  have  lost  the  scent !  Still  there  is  nothing  else 
left  for  us  to  do  than  to  try  the  Tottenham  Court  Road." 

"  Have  you  done  with  me,  yer  honour  ?"  asked  Wild. 

"  Yes — drive  on  !" 

"  Good  luck  to  yer,  gintlemen  !     Good  night !" 

Wild  whipped  up  his  horses  and  started  off,  while  the 
officers  turned  round  and  took  their  way  along  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road. 

Jonathan  had  a  narrower  escape  than  he  thought  for. 

The  real  driver  inside  was  fast  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  his  blows,  and  if  he  had  stayed — or,  rather,  if  the 
officers  had  kept  him — only  a  few  minutes  longer,  the 
man  would  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  give  his  account 
of  the  matter. 

"  Was  not  that  well  done  ?"  said  Wild,  addressing  his 
companion, — "  did  you  think  we  should  get  off  so  easily 
as  that  ?  Why,  what  are  you  trembling  and  shaking  for 
in  that  manner  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wild !"  said  the  Governor,  "  I  am  not  used 
to  these  narrow  escapes, — they  terrify  me — they  do  in- 
deed !" 

"Bah!    All's  well!     The  trouble  and  danger  is  over 
now !     Before  these   officers  discover  their  mistake   wa 
shall  be  far  enough  off — never  fear  !" 
"But  where  is  it  you  intend  to  go  ?" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,— I  shall  be  guided 
entirely  by  circumstances.  If  it  will  be  any  consolation 
to  you,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  will  go  with  me  wherever 
I  £ro." 

""  I  think  we  should  bo  better  apart,  Mr.  Wild,— I  do 
indeed!" 

"  Never  mind  what  you  think — I  will  have  things  my 
way !" 

■\Vild  started,  for  at  this  moment  there  came  from  the 
interior  of  the  coach  a  most  unearthly  yell. 
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"Thnh  is  our  friend  inside,"  he  said.     "Well,   never 
Oiind,  ^VG  are  in  a  lonely  place,  and  let  him  make  as  much 
noise  as  he  will— no  one  will  hoar  him !" 
to  p,,^'°P~®'*^l^ '"  '^'''^'^  ^^^  driver,—"  where  are  you  going 

„  '■\'^'.','',*!^  that  to  you?"  said  Wild.  "Hold  your  row 
or  It  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

The  driver  then  did  a  very  foolish  thing,  though  pro- 
sensj  *™^  ^'^  "'^'^^  scarcely  in  full  possession  of  his 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  coach  and  attempted  to  get 

The  consequence  was  he  rolled  headlong  into  the  road 

Jonathan  lashed  the  horses  till  they  broke  into  t\  gallop 

and  in  a  few  moments  the  driver  was  left  behind,  although 

he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  after 

tne  vehicle. 

The  success  of  this  little  device  put  Jonathan  Wild  in 
excellent  spirits- he  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  token  of 
how  he  should  get  on  in  future. 
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He  drove  straight  on  until  he  came  to  ETenafngton 
Gravel  Pits,  and  here  he  paused. 

"Get  down  !"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Noakes,  ""we  are 
far  enough  from  London.  I  don't  want  to  get  too  great 
a  distance.     This  will  do  very  well." 

The  Governor  reluctantly  obeyed,  and  Wild,  having 
secured  the  reins  to  the  piece  of  iron  at  the  end  of  the 
seat  on  which  ho  had  been  sitting,  took  hold  of  the  whip 
and  got  down  likewise. 

He  took  hold  of  the  bridles  of  the  piinting  borse-s,  and 
turned  their  heads  in  the  direction  of  London. 

Then,  .stepping  aside,  ho  gave  them  several  severe  cuts 
with  the  whip,  running  along  by  the  side  of  the  coach  for 
several  yards  in  order  to  do  so. 

At  a  mad  speed  the  infuriated  horses  gallopped  off 
towards  London. 

"  We  are  clear  of  them,  at  any  rate,"  said  Jonathan, 
"  and  I  think  it  will  puzzle  the  police  officers  to  trace  uf 
to  this  spot." 

" Bat  where  are  you  going?" 
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"Follow  me,  and  you  will  sec ;  I  know  all  the  ius-and- 
outs  of  tbis  place  perfectly  well." 

Wild  turned  off  from  the  high-road,  leading  hia  com- 
panion bj'  the  arm. 

"  Stop !"  he  said,  suddenly ;  "  you  will  have  to  descend 
here,  and  you  must  be  careful,  as  you  stand  a  good  chanc" 
of  breaking  your  neck !" 

All  around  was  perfectly  dark,  and  so  these  words 
caused  Mr.  Noakes  no  small  amount  of  terror. 

To  his  great  relief  and  satisfaction,  the  moon  broke  out 
foom  a  dark  cloud  and  partially  showed  him  where  he 
was. 

Ho  stood  on  the  verge  of  an  old  gravel  pit,  the  depth  of 
which  seemed  imfathomable. 

It  had  evidently  not  been  used  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  sides  were  covered  with  ferns  and  such  other 
vegetation  that  is  found  growing  in  similar  places. 

"  Come  on  !"  said  Wild, — "  there  is  a  snug  retreat  at 
the  bottom,  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that  we  shall  be 
found." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  reach.it?" 

"  There  is  a  winding  path  which  is  well  known  to  me," 
was  the  reply.  "  Take  hold  of  ray  hand,  and  follow  care- 
fully in  my  steps — I  will  lead  the  way." 

Mr.  Noakes  by  no  means  relished  this  adventure,  but 
he  was  forced  to  submit ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  only 
one  of  many  disagreeables  that  he  would  have  to  put  up 
with. 

Although  he  spoke  so  confidently  about  knowing  the 
path,  Jonathan  Wild  proceeded  with  vei-y  great  caution 
indeed. 

There  was  good  reason  for  it,  for  the  path  was  only 
just  wide  enough  to  allow  one  person  to  walk  upon  it,  and 
one  false  step  would  have  the  effect  of  precipitating  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss. 

The  loose  soil  crumbled  in  many  places  beneath,  and 
went  rolling  down  into  the  depths  below. 

Mr.  Noakes's  fright  was  excessive,  and  he  clutched 
wildly  at  the  shrubs  which  grew  out  from  the  side  of  the 
pit,  heedless  of  the  injuries  that  he  inflicted  upon  his 
hands,  for  many  bushes  were  of  a  thorny  character. 

To  add  to  the  discomfort  of  his  position,  the  moon 
again  went  behind  a  cloud,  and  all  was  dark  as  the  very 
grave  itself. 

Every  now  and  then  the  thief-taker  would  speak  to  his 
companion,  generally  in  a  gruff  and  angry  tone  of  voice. 

At  last,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  though 
they  had  several  narrow  escapes,  Jonathan  and  Mr. 
Noakes  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  pit. 

The  latter  looked  up,  and  saw  they  were  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  surface. 

He  could  just  seethe  clouds  above,  which  appeared  to 
rest  on  the  very  edge  of  the  excavation. 

"Be  careful  how  you  tread," said  Wild.  "  Be  sure  you 
follsw  in  my  footsteps,  for  there  are  many  deep  and 
treacherous  holes  hereabout,  and  some  of  them  are  partly 
filled  with  water." 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  thief-taker  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  this  place,  for  he  walked  aci'oss  the  bottom 
of  the  gravel  pit  with  great  confidence,  and  without 
making  one  false  step. 

At  last  he  stopped  before  some  low,  rude  building,  the 
principal  outlines  of  which  Mr.  Noakes  could  dimly  dis- 
tinguish, for  his  eyes  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
deep  gloom. 

"  What  place  is  this  ?"  he  asked. 

"Where  we  can  hide  in  security,"  replied  Wild.  "I 
feel  quite  safe  now." 

"Is  it  a  shed?" 

"  Yes.  I  fancy  it  must  have  been  built  many  years  ago 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  who  dug  the  gravel  in 
this  place.  Perhaps  it  was  made  in  order  to  contain  their 
tools." 

"  Very  likely.    Can  you  get  in  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  The  place  has  not  been  occupied  since  I 
can  remember.  The  door  will  open  with  a  push.  I  could 
mention  several  who  have  hidden  themselves  here,  and 
never  been  found." 

Wild  pushed  open  a  little  door  as  he  spoke,  and  dragged 
Mr.  Noakes  into  the  shed  along  with  him. 

It  was  not  high  enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  upright 
•-indeed,  its  dimensions  in  every  way  were  limited. 

Jonathan  closed  the  door. 

"  Hero  we  are,"  he  said.     "  For  a  time  we  shall  be  safe. 


I  am  worn  out  now,  and  shall  try  to  get  a  few  houps' 
sleep.     If  you  are  wise,  you  will  do  the  same  thing." 

"  I  am  horribly  fatigued,"  said  the  Governor.  "  I  am  a 
wretched  man — a  most  miserable  one  !" 

"  Pho — plio  !  There  is  a  pair  of  us !  Better  times  will 
comr  yet,  Mr.  Noakes !  You  leave  matters  to  me ! 
I  would  let  you  go,  for  you  are  more  of  an  encum- 
brance t(>  me  than  anything  else,  only  I  feel  so  much 
safer  while  you  are  'w  rcy  side." 

Jonathan  gave  one  of  nis  old  chuckles  as  he  spoke. 

Both  were  very,  very  weary,  and  they  threw  them- 
selves down  upon  the  damp  floor  of  the  shed  with  a 
feeling  of  very  great  pleasure. 

They  were  fatigued  to  the  last  degi'ee,  and  before  they 
had  laid  down  very  long,  both  fell  asleep. 

Jonathan  must  have  had  great  confidence  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  hiding-place,  or  he  never  would  have  taken 
matters  so  easily  as  he  did. 

While  both  were  sleeping  thus,  what  an  easy  prey  they 
would  have  been  had  the  ofiicers  chanced  to  find  them, 
and  it  did  not  by  any  means  seem  impossible  that  they 
should  track  them  to  their  present  place  of  retreat. 


CHAPTER  DV. 

JONATHAN  VnUD  AND  BIR.  NOAKES  LEAVE  THE  OLD  GKAVEL 
PIT  AND  FALL  INTO  EXTREME  DANGER  AT  THE  INN. 

The  remainder  of  the  night,  however,  passed  away  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  incident. 

The  slumbers  of  the  two  companions  in  crime  were 
undisturbed. 

No  officers  came  near,  and  so  they  slept  in  security  and 
peace. 

No,  not  in  peace — in  security  it  might  be ;  but  the  dreams 
which  visited  the  slumbers  of  both  were  of  the  most  hor- 
rible description. 

When  at  last  they  awoke,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  infi- 
nite relief  that  they  noticed  that  daylight  was  streaming 
in  through  the  many  crevices  in  the  shed. 

"Are  you  there,  Noakes?"  said  Wild,  in  a  growling 
voice.     "  Speak  ! — are  you  there,  I  say  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Wild,"  replied  the  Governor,  timorously,  "I 
am  here." 

"That's  all  right  then  !  Don't  you  try  to  give  me  the  slip, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !     It  is  daylight  I  see." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Then  get  up,  and  don't  lie  there  like  a  fool !  Get  up, 
and  let  us  look  around  us  '." 

With  many  groans  Mr.  Noakes  rose  to  his  feet. 

His  limbs  were  stiif,  and  all  his  bones  ached,  for  he  had 
been  compelled  to  sti'etch  himself  at  full  length  upon  the 
damp  earth  while  he  ?^ept. 

Jonathan  Wild  got  up,  and  he  uttered  some  horrible 
groans  when  he  found  how  the  least  movement  of  any  of 
his  limbs  pained  him. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  shed  and  looked  out. 

It  was  a  miserable  morning — rain  was  descending  slowly 
and  steadily,  soaking  through  everything  with  the 
greatest  pertinacity. 

The  thief-taker  uttered  a  growl. 

"  Pleasant  weather  this  !"  he  said.  "But  no  matter;  they 
won't  be  so  likely  to  be  looking  out  for  us.  We  are  safe, 
don't  you  think,  Noakes  ?" 

"  You  know  best,  Mr.  Wild.    I  hope  we  are  safe !" 

"  Oh  yes ! — but  what  we  are  to  do  all  day  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  I  suppose  we  must  remain  here  and  make  our- 
selves as  comfortable  as  we  can." 

"  Y — yes,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  Governor ;  "  but  it  is  a 
very  uncomfortable  place." 

"  It  is  ;  bat  there  might  bo  more  uncomfortable  places ; 
for  instance :  Tyburn  on  such  a  morning  as  this  would  be 
very  uncomfortable." 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  Governor, 
with  a  shuddei".  "  I  had  much  rather  you  hold  your  tongue 
altogether." 

•'I  shall  do  as  I  please,"  returned  Wild.  "You  under- 
stand you  will  obey  all  my  commands — if  you  don't  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  you !" 

"  I  have  always  been  ready  to  serve  you,  Mr.  Wild,  and 
I  am  the  same  now — I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you." 

"  That's  right ;  it  is  not  much  at  present.  We  must  stay 
\here  all  day ;  when  night  comes  we  shall  be  able  to  maka 
[  a  move,  if  we  think  it  necessary.  I  wish  we  had  soma- 
)  thing  to  cat  and  drink." 
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"And  a  fire,  Mr.  Wild.  It  is  very  celd — I  am  chilled  to 
the  bene.      Couldn't  we  have  a  fire  ?" 

"  No,  idiot,  of  course  we  could  not !  the  smoke  would 
rise  above  and  betray  our  hiding-place  at  once.  Now,  if 
we  had  some  brandy  or  rura,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
we  should  be  able  to  keep  the  cold  out." 

"So  we  should."  ^ 

The  two  vOlains,  in  anything  but  an  enviable  frame  of 
luiud  either  with  themselves  or  with  each  other,  crept 
back  into  the  shed. 

Crouching  down  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  they 
felt  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  wait  in 
patience  for  night  to  come. 

What  would  be  done  then  Mr.  Noakes  could  not  tell ;  he 
was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  companion,  and  would 
have  to  go  just  where  he  thought  proper. 

As  for  the  thief-taker,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  think- 
ing what  should  be  next  done. 

It  was  a  raw,  cold,  miserable  day,  and  they  experienced 
much  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  C 

In  a  little  while  the  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  make 
themselves  felt,  but  they  had  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy 
them. 

As  they  grew  more  and  more  hungry  so  did  their  ill- 
temper  increase,  and  they  were  perpetually  snarling  at 
each  other. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  day  would  never  reach  an  end  ; 
but  at  last,  to  their  great  joy,  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  and 
as  soon  as  the  obscurity  was  great  enough,  they  ventured 
forth. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  but  the  sky  looked  dark  and 
threatening,  and  there  was  every  probability  that  it  would 
turn  out  a  stormy  night. 

'•  Come,"  said  Wild  to  his  companion,  "follow  me,  and 
take  cai'o  how  you  tread." 

"Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Wild?" 

"Out  of  this  place.  I  must  get  something  to  eat  and 
drink." 

"  I  am  very  hungry  too,  and  cold  to  the  bone." 

"Of  course  you  are;  but  we  will  soon  remedy  that  state 
of  things.  Follow  me !" 

Jonathan  Wild  strode  onward  with  a  confident  step, 
evincing  his  familiarity  with  this  strange  place. 

He  led  the  way  up  the  narrow  precipitous  path  they 
had  descended  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  two  rascals 
gained  the  top  without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident. 

All  around  looked  very  cheerless  and  dismal,  and  the 
ground  was  completely  soaked  by  the  rain  which  had 
fallen  so  continuously  all  day. 

The  thief-taker  led  the  way  to  the  high-road. 

To  reach  it  they  had  to  foi'ce  a  passage  through  a  strong 
hedge. 

Before  doing  this,  Jonathan  Wild  provided  himself  with 
a  stout,  heavy  stick,  almost  a  bludgeon. 

He  grasped  the  lightest  end,  and  whirled  it  round  in  his 
hand  with  extreme  satisfaction. 

"  Now,"  said  Wild,  as  soon  as  the  high-road  was  gained, 
"  this  seems  a  nice,  quiet  spot,  so  we  will  wait  here  and 
see  what  turns  up." 

"  What  are  yen  going  to  wait  for,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Money,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"You  are  not  going  to  commit  a  highway  robbery  ?" 

"Why  not?  Surely  you  are  not  the  man  to  stick  at  a 
thing  like  that !" 

"ijut  the  danger!" 

"  Stufi !  Never  mind  the  danger ;  besides,  we  must  have 
something  to  eat  and  drink.  I  have  no  money— i.»,a  you 
any?" 

"  None." 

"Very  well,  then,  what  else  are  wo  to  do?  You  would 
not  have  us  starve,  would  you?" 

"  This  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  shiver- 
ing. "  1  am  sure  it  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Why  not  lot 
me  go,  and  allow  me  to  seek  my  own  safety  in  my  own 
fashion?" 

"  Because  I  don't  choose  to  do  so !  Silence ! — hark !  I 
can  hear  something  approaching  1" 

Mr.  Noakes  listened,  and  could  hear  the  rumbling  of 
wheels,  and  then  soon  after  he  perceived  in  the  distance 
two  small  twinkling  lights. 

"The  stagecoach,"  said  Wild.  "We  must  creep  back 
into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge  and  let  it  pass  us ;  it  is  no 
good  for  us  to  think  of  stopping  that." 

Mr.   Noakes    was   only  too  glad  to  shrink  back,  and, 


crouching  down  under  the   hedge  in  a  dry  ditch,  they 
waited  for  the  stage  coach  to  pass  by. 

On  came  the  huge,  lumbering  vehicle  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  swept  past  them  with  a  prodigious  clatter. 

"  Patience,"  muttered  Wild.  "Something  will  come  io 
our  way  before  long — there  are  always  plenty  of  people 
upon  this  road." 

Mr.  Noakes  said  nothing. 

As  the  rumbling  sound  produced  by  the  stage  coach 
passed  away,  another  sound  became  audible  to  his  ears. 

This  was  the  rapid  beat  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  road. 

Jonathan  listened  intently  for  about  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said : 

"  They  are  officers !" 

Mr.  Noakes  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  made  a  frantic 
effort  to  dash  through  the  hedge. 

JonaLnan  prevented  him  by  roughly  seizing  hold  of  his 
arm. 

"  Keep  still,  you  fool !"  he  said.  "  What  are  you  going  t« 
ao  ?" 

"  Let  us  fly  while  we  have  the  chance  !" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  Keep  still  where  you  are  ;  the 
officers  will  not  dream  of  our  being  here,  and  will  pass, 
beyond  a  doubt." 

As  the  approaching  troop  of  horses  drew  nearer, 
Jonathan  Wild's  surmise  was  joroved  to  be  correct. 

They  were  police  officers,  and  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
gallop. 

They  dashed  past  the  spot  where  the  fugitives  were 
concealed,  without  for  a  moment  suspecting  their  presence 
there,  and  Jonathan  Wild  had  the  satisfaction  of  watch- 
ing their  retreating  forms. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  so  full  of  alarm  at  having  had  this 
narrow  escape,  that  he  trembled  so  excessively  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  stand. 

Jonathan  still  kept  hold  of  him,  in  case  he  should  at- 
tempt to  run  away. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  away  in  perfect 
silence,  and  then  the  quick  ear  of  the  thief-taker  detected 
a  footstep. 

"  Hush  !"  he  said  to  his  companion.  "  There  is  some 
one  coming  at  last !     Move  or  speak  at  your  peril !" 

Some  one  was  walking  along  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  London. 

It  was  one  man,  and  he  was  whistling  some  complicated 
tune  in  a  very  loud  key. 

As  he  heard  him  coming,  Jonathan  grinned  ferociously, 
and  clutched  the  stick  he  had  taken  out  of  the  hedge 
with  additional  tightness. 

Not  dreaming  he  was  in  any  danger,  the  traveller 
walked  on  with  a  brisk  and  confident  step. 

At  last,  Jonathan  caught  sight  of  his  dusky  form. 

He  allowed  him  to  pass  by  the  spot  where  he  was  con- 
cealed without  attempting  to  molest  him,  but  as  soon  as 
the  unfortunate  traveller's  back  was  turned  towards  him, 
Jonathan  rose  swiftly  and  silently  to  his  full  height. 

With  the  thick  stick  raised  in  the  air  in  readiness  to 
descend  at  any  moment,  Jonathan  strode  rapidly  after  the 
traveller. 

Then,  when  he  was  near  enough,  he  brought  the  stick 
down  with  full  lorce  upon  the  man's  head. 

He  fell  as  though  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and 
lay  in  the  road  on  his  back  perfectly  motionless  and  in- 
sensible. 

Jonathan  Wild  laughed  horribly  and  exultiagly  at  the 
success  he  had  met  with. 

It  was  a  cowardly,  treacherous  attack. 

He  turned  round,  expecting  to  see  Mr.  Noakes  just  be- 
hind him. 

But  he  was  not;  the  Governor  had  never  moved  fi'om 
his  position  in  the  ditch.  _ 

Wild  vrent  towards  him. 

"  Get  up,"  he  said — "get  up  at  once!  Don't  you  think 
I  did  the  job  well  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  shuddered  and  obeyed  the  thief-taker's 
command. 

"Now,"  said  Wild,  "I  don't  intend  to  pei-form  all  the 
work !  You  must  take  your  share  of  it,  or  else  you  shall 
have  none  of  the  prolits  !" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do ?" 

"  I'll  shovT  you." 

Wild  half  dragged  the  Governor  along  the  road  until 
the  spot  where  the  traveller  lay  was  reached. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  stoop  down  and  pick  his  pockets — 
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take  everything  there  is  of  auy  value.  I  know  you  can 
manage  that  job  lirst  rate — you  havo  had  plenty  of  prac- 
tice !" 

Mi\  Noakes  seemed  half  inclined  to  disobey  Wild's 
commands,  but  at  last,  with  a  dismal  groan,  he  sank  down 
on  his  knees  beside  the  body. 

The  feeling  then  came  over  him  that  the  sooner  he  per- 
fc-rmed  his  task  the  better  it  would  be,  so  he  searched  in 
all  the  pockets  with  great  speed. 

There  was  little  to  recompense  them  for  their  trouble. 

The  traveller  had  ouly  a  small  amount  of  money  in  his 
pockets,  and  scarceiy  any  article  of  a  valuable  nature. 

Jonathan  was  much  enraged  when  he  became  aware  of 
this,  though  he  affected  to  be  content. 

"KoU  the  body  into  the  ditch,"  he  said,  "and  then  it 
will  be  out  of  the  way.  There  is  not  much  money,  it  is 
true,  but  still  we  have  sufficient  to  purchase  something  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  that's  all  we  need  trouble  about  just  at 
present." 

Mr.  Noakes  rolled  the  body  of  the  traveller  into  the 
ditch  as  Vv'ild  directed,  and  then  looked  uj),  as  though 
waiting  for  further  orders. 

"  Come  along !"  cried  Jonathan.  "  We  will  now  got 
something  to  eat." 

Both  were  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth  from  the  com- 
bined effects  of  cold  and  hunger. 

Jonathan  walked  along  the  high-road  for  a  little  dis- 
tance, until  ha  came  to  a  narrow  lane  which  branched  off 
from  it. 

Down  this  he  turned,  and  in  a  little  while  came  to  a 
small  roadside  public-house. 

"Shall  you  go  in  here?"  asked  Mr.  Noakes,  in  some 
alarm. 

"  Yes.  Why  not  ?  It  is  dark,  and  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  that  we  shall  not  bo  recognised  ;  besides, 
there  is  no  other  place  that  I  know  of  M'here  we  are  so 
likely  to  obtain  what  we  want." 

"I  am  terrified,  Mr.  Wild!" 

"  But  you  must  bo  calm  and  collected  ;  if  you  are  not, 
j-ou  will  ruin  all.     Take  pattern  by  me  !" 

Wild  walked  into  the  public-house  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  anyone  possibly  could  have  done. 

His  companion  crept  in  after  him. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  passage  was  a  largo  room, 
iu  which  many  persons  were  assembled. 

With  a  boldness  that  almost  amounted  to  recklessness, 
Jonathan  walked  into  this  public  room  and  seated  himself 
near  the  fireplace. 

Jlr.  Noakes  sat  down  beside  him. 

About  a  dozen  men  were  seated  iu  various  positions,  en- 
gaged in  smoking,  drinking,  and  talking. 

When  the  two  new  comers  entered,  all  bent  tlieir  eyes 
upon  them,  but  they  were  not  able  to  make  out  much, 
for  the  room  was  only  lighted  by  a  few  tallow  candles, 
which  were  stuck  into  sconces  and  suspended  against  the 
walls. 

When  they  sat  down,  the  forms  of  Wild  and  Lis  com- 
panion were  in  deep  shadow,  so  there  appeared  to  be  not 
much  fear  of  recognition. 

Wild  called  for  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  upon 
the  articles  being  placed  before  them  on  the  table,  both 
f'jll  to  work  so  ravenously,  that  they  almost  forgot  where 
they  were. 

As  they  were  finishing  their  meal  they  heard  some  one 
enter  the  room. 

Looking  up,  they  saw  it  was  a  man  whose  dress  showed 
that  he  was  of  humble  station. 

He  was  greeted  by  several  of  those  present,  and  seated 
himself  in  a  chair  with  easy  familiaritj'. 

''  Well,  Luke,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "  what  is  the  latest 
news — anything  particular  ?" 

"  Well  yes,  if  it's  true,  and  J  believe  it  is." 

"What  has  happened  then  ?"' 

"  Why  last  night  Jonathan  Wild  escaped  from  Newgate. 
The  Governor  of  the  prison  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  are  both  together." 

Mr.  Noakes  dropped  his  knife  and  fork  and  seemed  to 
be  gasping  for  breath. 

Wild  dealt  him  a  savage  kick  when  he  saw  him  thus 
lose  his  self-control. 

The  man  who  had  been  called  Luko  continued . 

"  It  seems  very  mysterious  how  Jonathan  Wild  escaped, 
but  the  particulars  have  not  been  properly  made  known. 
One  comfort  is,  they  have  got  upon  the  rascal's  track. 


and  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  captured  before  moru- 
iug." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  "for 
Jonathan  Wild  deserves  hanging  a  thousand  times 
over!" 

"So  he  does —.and  look  you,  I  have  had  it  from  good 
authority,  that  he  has  been  tracked  to  this  neighbourhood. 
He  is  supposed  to  bo  hiding  somewhere  eloso  at  hand, 
and  the  police  are  out  searching  in  all  directions.  A 
party  of  officers  stopped  and  questioned  me  not  long  ago. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  the  inn  here.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  don't  make  a  call." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet 
outside  reached  the  ears  of  all   present,   and  Luko  said : 

"  Ah !  Here  they  are !  I  thought  they  would  pay  this 
place  a  visit — not  that  I  suppose  the  men  they  want  are 
hero  though !" 

CHAPTER  DVI. 

BLUESKIM  AND  JACK  SHKrPAUD  ESCAPE  FROM  THE 
DUNGEON,  AND  DISCOVER  THE  PLACE  WHERE  EDG- 
■WORTH   BESS  IS   CONFINED. 

The  attack  which  had  been  made  by  Grimm's  banditti 
upon  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  was  so  sudden  and 
unexpected,  that  it  to  some  extent  deprived  them  of  the 
power  to  think,  and  it  was  not  until  they  found  themselves 
the  inmates  of  a  dungeon  beneath  the  ruined  castle  that 
they  fully  realised  their  position. 

After  this,  their  first  caro  was  to  ascertain  whether 
either  of  them  had  been  wounded,  and  they  were  rejoiced 
to  find  that  they  were  not  hurt. 

"Should  you  think  we  are  on  the  right  track?"  said 
Jack  Sheppard,  coolly.  "  Do  you  think  these  are  the 
rascals  that  killed  Ned  Cantle  and  carried  Edgworth  Besa 
away  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,"  replied  Blueskin.  "  Ne<l 
described  them  as  banditti,  and  this  is  evidently  their 
secret  haunt." 

"  But  there  might  be  two  gangs  of  them !" 

"So  there  might;  but  you  must  not  forget  the  signal 
that  we  saw  fluttering  from  that  loophole  in  the  turret ; 
there  is  some  prisoner  confined  there,  and  my  conviction 
is,  that  it  is  Edgworth  Bess." 

"  Then,"  said  Jack,  resolutely,  "it  won't  be  very  long 
before  she  is  set  at  liberty." 

Blueskin  laughed. 

"  Stone  walls  and  strong  doors  ai'e  no  good  to  confine 
you  with,  Jack  !"  he  said.  "  You  think  nothing  of  them  I 
I  suppose  you  look  upon  it  as  perfectlj'  easy  to  make  an 
escape  from  this  dungeon?" 

"  Certainly  I  do !  Here  are  two  of  us,  unfettered,  and 
with  all  our  weapons  about  us.  Why,  we  could  havo  the 
place  down  in  a  very  little  while  ! ' 

"  An  escape  from  this  place,"  said  Blueskin,  "  seems  in- 
significant enough  in  comparison  with  an  escape  fi'om 
Newgate  under  such  circumstances  as  you  managed  to 
escape." 

"  Decidedly.  But  let  us  turn  the  whole  of  our  attention 
to  considering  what  we  had  better  do.  Something  seems 
to  tell  me  that  Edgworth  Bess  is  a  prisoner  above,  and  I 
am  impatient  for  the  moment  to  come  when  I  shall  seo 
her  once  more." 

"We  had  better  wait,  I  think,  until  the  night  is  further 
advanced.  The  banditti  then  will  probably  have  retired 
to  rest,  or  else  have  set  out  upon  some  excui'sion." 

"  I  hope  the  latter." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  let  us  make  as  good  an  txamination  of 
this  dungeon  as  we  can,  and  find  out  whicli  is  the  weakest 
part  of  it." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  iu  no  way  daunted  by 
their  situation,  made  a  rigid  examination  of  the  cell. 

The  walls  were  of  massive  stone,  and  sj  strong  and 
solid  did  they  seem  to  be,  that  Jack  shook  his  head  and 
turned  away. 

The  dungeon  was  lighted  by  a  single  loophole  high 
up  in  the  wall,  and  so  narrow  that  not  even  Jack 
Sheppard  could  have  squeezed  his  slender  form  through 
it. 

They  t/ere  thus  driven  to  the  door  as  the  only  route  by 
which  they  could  hope  to  escape. 

This  was  of  great  strength,  and  strongly  studded  with 
iron  rivets :  and  when  it  had  be^  -jlosed  they  heard  the 
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banditti  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  elioot  two  bolts  into 
their  sockets,  and  place  a  heavy  bar  aci'oss  the  door. 

"We  shall  have  a  little  hard  work  to  do,"  said  Jack 
Sheppard,  "but  the  door  will  yield  before  us;  I  have  no 
doubt  of  that.  Wo  will  wait  an  hour  or  two  longer  before 
we  commence  operations." 

Accordingly  the  two  friends  seated  themselves  upon  a 
rude  kind  of  stone  bench  that  was  in  the  duQgoon,  and 
talked  over  their  future  prospects. 

In  that  subterranean  place  no  sound  of  any  kintJ  from 
above  reached  their  ears,  so  they  were  unable  to  discover 
■whether  the  banditti  had  retired  to  rest,  or  wiiether  ihcy 
had  sallied  forth  into  the  forest. 

At  last  Jack  Sheppard  fouud  himself  unaWo  n*iy 
longer  to  control  his  patience,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  hb 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  door  with  a  sti-ont»  clasp 
knife. 

Blueskin  seconded  his  efforts,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  what  they  intended  to  do  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  door  just  large  enough  to  allow  them 
to  creep  through. 

That  this  would  be  a  work  of  time  was  quite  certain, 
but  still  they  persevered  and  continued  at  their  task  with 
a  great  amount  of  energj'. 

At  last,  one  vigorous  blow  was  sufficient  to  knock  the 
square  piece  oat  of  the  door,  and  then  there  was  no 
obstacle  between  them  and  freedom. 

They  crept  through  quickly,  and  then  paused  to  listen. 

All  was  very  still  and  very  darlc,  aud  they  had  some 
difliculty  in  groping  about  and  finding  the  stone  stair- 
case. 

Having  done  so,  they  began  to  ascend  it,  aud  reached 
the  top  without  experiencing  any  interruption. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  however,  was  another  door — a 
very  strong  one,  yet  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  one  which 
guarded  the  dungeon. 

Jack  Sheppard  passed  his  Lands  rapidly  over  this  door 
and  felt  a  lock. 

Ho  considered  it  was  quite  possible  that  this  was 
the  only  means  by  which  it  was  secured,  so,  taking  his 
clasp  kuife  from  his  pocket,  he  set  to  work  to  remove  the 
screws. 

This  occupied  him  about  half  an  hour,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  lock  came  off  in  his  hand. 

With  a  beatiug  heart  he  tried  the  door,  and,  to  his  joy, 
fouud  that  it  would  open. 

They  stepped  out  into  the  ruins  instantly,  and  had  their 
object  simply  been  to  make  their  escape  they  could  have 
doue  so  with  very  little  trouble. 

But  first  of  all  they  had  to  find  their  way  to  the  turret 
in  which  they  believed  Edgworth  Bess  was  confined,  and 
after  that  to  release  her. 

They  had  nothing  whatever  to  guide  them,  so  they  took 
their  course  through  the  ruins  at  perfect  random,  until 
suddenly  they  stopped  upon  hearing  the  murmur-  of  many 
voices. 

They  listened  and  then  crept  neai'cr. 

"  The  rascals  are  enjoying  themselves  !"  said  Jack 
Sheppard.  "I  wonder  which  is  the  way  to  the  turret. 
If  we  can  find  it,  and  if  it  is  not  too  strongly  guarded,  all 
will  be  well." 

"Let  us  leave  this  spot,"  said  Blueskin ;  "we  can  do 
no  good  by  lingering  here,  and  we  are  running  extra 
danger." 

"  What  had  we  better  do  ?" 

"I  should  advise  that  wo  take  the  nearest  way  into 
the  forest ;  because  when  we  are  there  we  shall  be  able 
to  SCO  just  where  the  turret  is  situated  and  to  make  our 
way  towanls  it." 

■'Let us  do  so,  then." 

Creeping  forward  with  as  much  silence  as  they  could, 
Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  endeavoured  to  find  the  way 
out  of  the  ruins. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  saw  before  them  a  low,  strong- 
.  looking  arch,  through  which  they  could  see  the  trees  in 
the  forest. 

They  were  just  about  to  pass  through  it,  when  Blue- 
ekin  seized  .lack  suddenly  by  the  arm  and  drew  him 
back. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  explain  his  motive  for 
this  sudden  proceeding — the  necessity  of  it  became  apparent 
at  once. 

A  man,  cariying  a  musket  in  a  very  slovenly  manner 
over  his  shoulder,  pa.ssed  slowly  by  the  archway, 


He  only  remained  in  sight  a  moment,  and  then  Blueskin 
asked : 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?" 

"  Wo  must  man.age  to  dispose  of  him  quietly  somehow 
or  other !"  returned  Jack.  "  Let  us  keep  in  the  shade  and 
get  a  little  closer." 

They  were  only  ablo  to  advance  a  few  steps  when  the 
man  appeared  again. 

It  was  evident  from  this  that  he  had  not  far  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Indeed,  the  probability  is,  that  he  was  only  placed  tlif>ro 
to  guard  the  .archway,  and  he  was  walking  up  and  down 
in  order  to  overcome  the  severe  cold. 

As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  again,  our  friends  totjk 
the  opportunity  of  getting  a  little  closer. 

When  the  archway  was  reached,  Blueskin  touched  hia 
companion  on  the  arm  and  said: 

"  Leave  the  rascal  to  me — I  will  settle  him  !" 

"  You  must  do  it  silently,  then — if  you  make  the  least 
noise  an  alarm  will  be  given." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,  do  not  be  afraid." 

Blueskin  placed  himself  in  readiness  to  carry  out  his 
purpose. 

Then  the  sentinel  .appeared. 

Blueskin  dashed  forward  with  great  suddenness,  and 
struck  him  a  violent  blow  with  his  clenched  fist. 

So  well  was  it  delivered  that  the  man  fell  to  the 
ground  without  so  much  as  a  groan  escaping  from  his 
lips. 

"  Cleverl}'  man.aged,"  said  Jack.  "  That  is  one  obstacle 
less  we  have  got  to  contend  against." 

"  Be  cautious — there  may  bo  other  men  about !  W« 
must  not  be  seen." 

"All  is  well!"  i-cplied  Bluoskiu.  "Quick! — this 
way !" 

He  hastened  towards  the  trees  as  ho  spoke,  and  having 
reached  them,  he  paused. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  it  w.as  only  with  great  difliculty 
that  they  were  .able  to  see  about  them. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  rose  up,  however,  above  all 
surrounding  objects,  and  after  gazing  for  a  little  while 
they  were  able  to  perceive  the  turret. 

Having  made  it  out,  they  crept  cautiously  onwards, 
keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  it  as  long  as  they  were  able, 
and  then  trusting  to  themselves  to  keep  in  the  proper 
di  lection. 

Upon  approaching  the  b.ase  of  the  turret,  the  sounds  of 
revelry  which  had  before  reached  their  eai's  again  made 
themselves  heard. 

"  We  arc  close  to  where  they  are  carousing,"  said  Jack 
Sheppard.     "Be  cautious  !" 

"  I  am ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  the  only  means  by  which  the  turret 
can  be  reached  will  be  by  passing  through  the  room  whero 
the  banditti  are  assembled." 

"  But  that  is  simply  impossible." 

"  I  am  aware  of  it." 

"Then  we  must  think  of  something  else.  Lookup! 
Do  you  seeth.at  breach  in  the  wall  above  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  if  we  reach  that,  don't  you  think  we  should 
manage  to  gain  the  turret  .•'" 

"  It  is  quite  possible." 

"  Let  us  try,  then,  and  speedily,  for  it  is  our  only  chance. 
If  we  linger  much  longer,  morning  will  be  upon  xis." 

Upon  making  a  closer  inspection  of  the  premises,  our 
friends  came  to  the  identical  place  where  Edgworth  Bess 
.and  Crazy  Carl  had  descended. 

The  edge  of  the  roof  was  a  little  above  their  reach  as 
they  stood,  but,  giving  a  vigorous  leap,  they  managed 
to  grasp  it  with  their  hands,  and  then  to  draw  themselves 
up. 

Climbing  the  roof,  they  reached  tho  wall,  and  along  this 
they  trod  swiftly,  and  gained  the  ruined  chamber  with 
little  trouble. 

Now,  however,  they  were  at  a  loss  Low  to  proceed,  for 
the  door  opening  upon  the  staircase  was  situate  in  a  dark 
corner,  and  for  some  time  it  eluded  their  observation. 

Blueskin  discovered  it,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

They  found,  however,  that  it  was  firmly  fiistoned,  for, 
after  the  escape  of  Crazy  Carl  and  Edgworth  Boss,  thd 
bandit  chief  had  been  at  great  pMus  to  have  ij  thoroughly 
aecvwed. 
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After  having;  accomplished  so  much,  it  was  not  likely 
that  Jack  Sheppard  would  suffer  himself  to  bo  daunted  by 
this  obstacle,  and  so,  speakiug  in  an  encouraging  voice 
to  his  comi'ade,  he  set  to  work  upon  it  with  as  much  vigour 
and  determination  as  he  had  used  in  his  attack  on  the 
door  ©f  the  dungeon.  v. 

Although  they  worked  hard,  quite  an  hour  elapsed 
fcefore  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts. 

Then,  passing  through  it,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  stone  staircase,  and  they  began  to  ascend  it  without 
hesitation. 

They  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a 
light,  for  the  staircase  was  involved  in  almost  pitch 
darkness,  and  they  had  to  grope  their  way  upwards  by  the 
sense  of  touch  alone. 

There  were  narrow  loop-holes  here  and  there,  but  the 
night  was  so  dark  that  they  were  scarcely  of  any  service, 
and  they  would  have  been  ignorant  vi  their  existence, 
except  that  the  sky,  as  seen  through  them,  was  of  a 
lighter  tint  than  the  walls  themselves. 

Believing  that  he  had  now  accomplished  his  task,  and 
that  in  a  few  moments  more  he  should  rejoin  Edgworth 
Bess,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  separated,  Jack 
Sheppard  could  hardly  restrain  his  impatience. 

He  bounded  up  the  steps  at  a  speed  which  Blueskin  was 
totally  unable  to  keep  up  with,  nor  did  he  pause  until  his 
further  progress  was  barred  by  a  door. 

That  door  was  the  one  leading  into  the  turret  chamber 
in  which  Edgworth  Bess  was  confined. 

Jaclc  paused  before  it,  and  his  heart  beat  so  quicldy  and 
60  painfully,  that  he  was  unable  to  move  or  speak. 

In  this  condition  he  was  found  by  Blueskin  a  moment 
afterwards. 

"Rouse  up.  Jack!  We  have  succeeded  up  to  the 
present  mement  far  better  than  we  could  possibly  have 
hoped  for — indeed,  our  success  alarms  me  !" 

"  This  door,"  said  Jack — "  try  it !  I  have  not  dared  to 
do  so !     Tell  me  whether  it  is  fast  ?" 

Blueskin  tried  the  door,  and  found  it  firm,  but  ho  dis- 
covered that  the  fastenings  were  all  on  the  side  on  which 
he  stood. 

There  were  two  bolts,  a  massive  bar,  and  a  ponderous 
lock  :  the  last,  however,  was  without  a  key. 

"Jack," said  Blueskin,  "before  we  do  anymore,  I  will 
knock.  Perhaps  we  shall  get  a  reply — perhaps  we  shall 
know  who  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  this  door." 


CHAPTER  DVII. 

JACK    SH&PPARD     AND     BLUESION    LIBBEATE    EDGWOETH 
BESS,    AND    OLD     GRI5IM    SETS     FIRE     TO     THE    RUINED 

CASTLE. 

That  night,  so  eventful  to  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard, 
was  a  most  distressful  one  to  Edgworth  Bess. 

At  one  time  she  indulged  in  the  hope  that  deliverance 
was  at  hand,  and  that  in  a  little  while  she  should  be  freed 
from  her  captivity,  but  as  hour  after  hour  passed  away 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  unusual,  her  hopes 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at  last  they  died  out 
altogether. 

Throwing  herself  upon  the  rude  couch,  she  fell  into 
a  strange,  dreamy  state,  half-waking,  half-sleeping. 

From  this  she  was  aroused  by  a  knocking  at  her  door. 

She  started  up  and  listened  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound, 
for,  not  unnaturally,  she  supposed  that  her  fancy  had 
deceived  her. 

The  knocking  was  repeated. 

Almost  suffocating  with  joy,  she  hurried  to  the  door, 
and,  placing  her  lips  close  to  it,  said  : 

"Who  is  there  ?" 

The  voice  was  faint  and  almost  iHarticulate,  but  Jack 
Sheppard  heard  her  speak,  and  he  rapped  encouragingly 
upon  the  woodwork. 

"  We  are  here,"  he  said — "  Blueskin  and  myself.  Wo 
have  come  to  set  you  at  liberty." 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  Edgworth  Bess  burst  into  tears,  and 
then,  quite  overcome,  sank  down  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chamber. 

The  energy  and  skill  which  Jack  had  before  exhibited 
were  as  nething  in  comparison  with  theefforts  he  now  made. 

Blueskin  seconded  him  in  a  most  able  manner. 

The  rusty  bolts  were  withdrawn  from  their  sockets 
the  ponderous  iron  bar  was  removed,  and  nothing  re- 
Bwiued  but  the  lock. 


As  this  was  fixed  on  the  oMter  side,  Jack  Sheppard 
knew  that  the  quickest,  as  well  as  the  most  noiseless  way 
to  remove  it,  was  by  taking  out  the  screws. 

One  by  one  he  removed  them,  and  then,  flinging  open 
the  door,  he  rushed  in. 

While  her  friends  were  at  work  upon  the  door,  Edg- 
worth Bess  had  regained  her  courage. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  as  soon  as  Jack  Sheppard 
entered  she  sprang  forwai'd,  and  the  next  moment  found 
herself  tightly  clasped  in  his  embrace. 

For  a  brief  space  of  time  nothing  was  remembered  or 
thought  of  except  that  they  were  once  more  united. 

Their  happiness,  however,  was  destined  to  be  of  brief 
duration. 

r.'  ueskin  touched  Jack  upon  the  shoulder,  and  said : 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  but  keep  silence — some  one  13 
coming !" 

A  cry  of  alarm  almost  escaped  the  lips  of  Edgworth 
Bess,  but,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  she  suppressed 
it. 

Jack  listened,  and  he  heard  plainly  enough  that  some- 
one was  ascending  the  stairs. 

"  The  alarm  has  been  given  !"  ho  said. 

"I  fear  so!"  replied  Blueskin.  "They  have  either 
discovered  the  man  I  knocked  down,  or  else  they  have 
heard  us  opening  this  door." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"We  must  defend  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

Blueskin  strode  to  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  took  hold 
of  the  heavy  iron  bar. 

He  stood  with  this  in  his  hands,  waiting  for  the  person 
who  was  coming  to  complete  his  ascent. 

Almest  immediately  he  caught  sight  of  the  figure  of  a 
man,  whose  features  were  revealed  by  the  small  hand- 
lamp  he  was  carrying. 

He  was  recognised  by  him  as  the  one  who  had  takeo 
the  lead  in  the  attack  that  had  been  made  upon  them  at 
sunset. 

It  was  Grimm,  the  bandit  chief. 

Blueskin  drew  back  so  as  to  avoid  being  seen,  and 
Grimm,  who  had  been  drinking  deeply,  came  slowly  and 
staggeringly  up  the  stairs. 

From  his  manner,  it  would  almost  seem  that  he  was 
about  to  pay  some  ordinaiy  visit,  and  not  that  an  alarm 
had  been  raised,  or  that  he  had  any  idea  his  prisoners 
were  escaping. 

This  was  a  doubtful  point,  however,  and  Blueskin 
determined  to  run  no  risks. 

He  waited  till  the  bandit  chief  had  almost  reached  the 
topmost  step,  and  then,  holding  the  iron  bar  in  both 
hands,  he  rushed  forward  with  it,  and  struck  him  with 
the  end  full  in  the  breast. 

Grimm  uttered  a  loud  shout,  and  made  fi\intic  efforts  to 
jweserve  his  balance,  but  in  vain,  and  he  fell  backward 
down  the  winding  staircase  with  a  crashing  sound  that 
was  appalling. 

"  That  was  an  effectual  blow,"  said  Blueskin,  "  but  I 
am  afraid  it  will  do  us  as  much  harm  as  good.  The  whole 
of  the  banditti  in  the  ruins  now  will  be  aware  that  some- 
thing amiss  is  going  forward." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  "we  will  fight 
them  all ;  they  are  cowardly  wretches,  and  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  our  oppenents." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  our  position  more  dangerous 
than  you  think." 

"  Let  us  fly !"  said  Edgworth  Bess, — "  let  us  leave  this 
hateful  place  at  once,  while  we  have  the  chance! — I  can 
show  you  the  way." 

" That  is  good  advice,"  said  B-lueskin ;  "we  can  do  no 
good  by  remaining  here." 

All  three  how  prepared  to  descend  the  staircase,  but 
before  they  had  gone  down  many  steps  they  heard  loud 
cries  from  below,  and  then  the  sound  of  many  feet  rush- 
ing up  the  steps. 

"  We  must  retreat !"  said  Blueskin.  "  While  we  are  in 
the  chamber  above  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves, 
but  here  our  position  is  much  worse." 

Jack  saw  this,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  back. 

"  Get  your  pistols  ready,"  he  said, — "  it  will  be  a  sharp 
touch,  no  doubt." 

"  All  right !  Mind  that  you  place  Edgworth  Bess  where 
she  will  be  out  of  danger." 

Jack  did  so,  and  then  rejoined  his  old  comrade,  v/ho 
stood  calmlj  at  the  tojp  of  the  ettairs  with  the  iron  bar  is 
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his  hand  which  had  already  done  him  s-uch  a  good  ser- 
yice. 

The  banditti  were  pouring  up  in  a  tumiiltvious  throng  ; 
they  could  hear  them  plainly,  but  as  yet  they  were  not  in 
sight,  though  the  probability  was  that  in  another  moment 
at  the  mwst  they  would  be. 

"  If  we  can  only  take  them  by  surprise,"  said  Jack, 
rapidly,  "  as  y<8u  took  the  first  one,  we  shall  do  well ;  but, 
then,  that  bar,  though  good  against  one  man,  would  be 
useless  against  many." 

"  What  do  you  propose,  then  ?" 

"  In  yonder  corner  I  have  just  seen  a  couch.  There  is 
a  mattress  upon  it.  Let  us  both  seize  that,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  banditti  appeal-,  fling  it  down  upon  them  ;  rely  upon 
it,  they  will  lose  their  balance !" 

Blueskin  approved  of  this  scheme,  and  placed  the  iron 
bar  where  he  could  readily  take  hold  of  it  again. 

Jack  Sheppard  dragged  the  mattress  off  the  coueh,  and 
Blueskin  assisted  him  to  carry  it  to  the  door. 

Just  as  they  had  it  in  readiness  the  banditti  ap- 
peared. 

Jack's  intention  was  to  take  the  banditti  by  surprise, 
and  he  fully  succeeded. 

They  could  not  imagine  what  on  earth  it  was  that  was 
coming  down  upon  them. 

As  Jack  had  prophesied,  it  threw  them  off  their 
balance,  and  all  the  more  easily  because  they  could  not 
make  out  what  it  was  that  was  attacking  them. 

They  were  rank  cowards  at  heart,  and  their  terror 
now  was  veiy  great  indeed. 

All  the  lot  disappeared  from  our  friends'  view  with  a 
rapidity  that  seemed  magical. 

Having  once  lost  their  balance,  they  tried  vainly  to  re- 
cover it. 

Such  a  horrible  din  as  was  caused  by  their  rapid  descent 
had  never  been  heard  before. 

Their  bodies  bumped  on  the  stone  steps  and  against 
the  walls  i-n  a  manner  that  was  really  dreadful  to  listen 
to,  while  a  chorus  of  oaths,  and  shrieks,  and  yells  came 
from  their  lips. 

Despite  the  imminent  danger  in  which  tkey  stood,  o«r 
two  friends  could  scarcely  forbear  a  smile. 

But  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

"  Now,"  said  Blueskin,  "  we  must  take  this  opportunity 
to  descend." 

Onee  more  they  began  to  gs  down  the  steps,  and  OBce 
more  they  were  compelled  ta  retreat. 

The  repulse  they  had  met  with,  so  far  from  dishearten- 
ing the  banditti,  produced  an  opposite  effect. 

The  bruises  and  the  other  injuries  they  had  received 
worked  them  up  into  a  fit  of  the  most  ungovernable 
rage. 

Furious  with  passion,  they  all  scrambled  to  their  feet, 
and  rushed  up  the  stairs  again,  in  the  heat  of  their  anger 
vowing  and  declaring  to  slay  them  all  upon  the  spot. 

For  the  same  reason  as  before,  it  \tos  thought  prudent 
to  retreat. 

As  they  got  higher  up  the  staircase,  the  rage  of  the 
banditti  abated. 

Still,  they  would  not  forego  their  intention. 

Having  met  with  such  great  success,  caused  our  friends 
to  feel  a  great  deal  of  confidence. 

They  resolved  to  change  their  tactics,  and  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  turret  chamber  with  a  pistol  in  each 
hand. 

As  soon  as  the  dark  forms  of  the  bandits  appeared 
round  the  angle  of  the  staircase,  they  fired  all  four 
weapons  simultaneously. 

They  produced  an  immediate  and  decided  effect,  but 
still  some  more  furious  than  the  rest  continued  to  press 
upwards. 

A  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  these  seemed  inevitable, 
yet  Blueskin  wished  to  avoid  it  if  he  could. 

Those  banditti  who  continued  to  ascend  returned  the 
volley  with  great  promptitude,  and  then,  although  he 
almost  despaired  of  success,  Blueskin  picked  wp  the  iron 
bar  in  both  hands,  and  flung  it  lengthways  at  them. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  mass  of  metal  earned  the 
banditti  before  it  was  terrible. 

Down  they  went,  and  this  time  more  severely  injured 
than  at  first. 

For  the  last  time,  Blueskin,  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
Edgworth  Bess  ran  down  the  staircase,  and  then  they  were 
brought  to  a  standstill  from  another  reason. 


Up  the  spiral  staircase,  as  up  some  huge  chimney,  there 
came  dense  volumes  of  blinding,  suffocating  smoke,  the 
heat  of  which  increased  with  great  rapidity. 

"  They  have  lighted  a  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case," said  Jack  Sheppard,  "and  there  seems  draught 
enough  to  make  it  roar  like  a  furnace !  What  is  to  bo 
done  ?" 

"  There  is  a  door  a  little  lower  down,  through  which 
we  can  escape !" 

"We  know  it,"  said  Blueskin.  "We  made  our  way 
through  it  a  little  while  ago." 

"  Come  on,  then !"  said'jack  Sheppard.  "  The  longer 
we  aiop  the  worse  the  smoke  will  be." 

It  seea»jd  the  height  of  madness  to  continue  te  descend 
the  etaiiease,  yet  our  friends  well  knew  that  they  had  no 
other  resource  ;  they  must  either  make  a  bold  rush  for  it 
now,  or  else  perish  miserably  in  the  flames. 

By  Jack's  diit'ctions,  Edgworth  Boss  placed  a  portion  of 
her  dress  over  her  face,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  smoke  as 
much  as  possible,  while  Blueskin  and  himself  adopted  the 
same  precaution. 

The  pungent  smoke,  however,  confused  them  beyond 
measure. 

They  gasped  fer  breath  and  reeled. 

Once  or  twice  they  narrowly  escaped  a  fall. 

They  had  nothing  but  the  sense  of  touch  to  aid  them  in 
discovering  the  door. 

It  was  impossible  t©  see  more  than  a  few  inches  before 
them. 

And  as  they  went  lower  and  lower,  the  heat  increased 
to  an  insupportable  degree,  and  then  the  long-tongued 
flames  made  their  appearance. 

Further  progress  now  seemed  impossible,  and  all  threo 
felt  a  powerful  impulse  to  turn  and  fly. 

It  was  certain,  if  they  remained  where  they  now  stood, 
they  would  be  scorched  t©  death. 

Their  situation  now  was  alarming  to  a  degree,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  despair,  when  Blueskin  suddenly  cried 
out : 

"  Here  is  the  door !" 

They  rushed  quickly  in  the  direction  from  which  his 
voice  proceeded,  and  in  another  second  passed  through 
the  door. 

They  were  severely  scorched  by  the  process,  but  still 
they  felt  that  they  were  for  the  time  being  comparatively 
safe. 

The  flames  began  to  pour  fiercely  through  the  open 
door  into  the  room,  so  Blueskin  closed  it. 

This  would  check  the  i^rogress  of  the  flames  for  a  few 
moments,  and  by  that  time  they  hoped  they  should  be  out 
of  danger. 

To  their  alarm  and  horror,  however,  they  discovered 
that  the  floor  of  the  apartment  which  they  had  gained  was 
so  hot  as  to  make  it  almsst  impossible  for  them  to  walk 
upon  it. 

In  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  breach  in  the  wall 
through  which  they  had  entei'ed,  and,  believing  that  this 
offered  them  their  sole  chance  of  escape,  they  ran  towards 
it. 

Upon  reaching  it  they  looked  down,  and  were  unable  to 
see  anything  but  a  mass  of  flames  and  smoke  beneath. 

The  distance  to  the  ground  was  considerable,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  reach  it. 

What  astonished  Blueskin  and  Jack  was  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  flames  had  spread. 

Had  they  known  all,  their  astonishment  would  havo 
ceased. 

In  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  end  of  his  eareer 
should  come,  the  bandit  chief  had  caused  many  of  the 
chambers  in  the  ruin  to  be  filled  with  the  most  conbustible 
materials  he  could  obtain. 

His  intention  was,  that  should  he  find  things  going 
acrainsl  him,  he  would  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  so  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  as  many  of  his  enemies  as  ho 
could. 

But  he  had  never  resolved  to  do  this  until  driven  to  it 
in  the  last  extremity. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he  suffered  his  passion 
to  get  the  better  of  his  reason. 

When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  after  beiug 
hu-rled  down  by  the  blow  with  the  ii'OH  bar,  he  lay 
several  moments  quite  insensible. 

I'ain,  however,  quickly  brought  him  back  to  life,  and 
then,  literally  maddened  with  rage,  he  sprang  to  hia  f««t 
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and  set  fire  to  the  iuflanimable  materials  he  had  been  at 
so  much  trouble  to  collect. 

When  he  saw  the  rapid  and  fierce  profjress  of  the  flames, 
his  passion  cooled,  reason  returned  to  him,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  he  had  been  so  precipitate. 

But  it  was  too  late. 

No  mortal  power  could  possibly  quench  the  fire,  and  it 
increased  in  fury  every  instant. 


CnAPTEE  DVIII. 

BLUESKIN,  JACK  SIIEPr.VKO,  AND  EDGWORTH  BESS  ESCAPE 
niOM  THE  13ANDITS'  STRONGHOLD  AND  EMBARK  FOR 
ENGLAND. 

Truly  was  the  position  of  our  three  friends  a  most  peril- 
ous one. 

When  they  looked  down  and  saw  the  flames  raginj^  so 
fiercely  beneath  them,  they  instinctively  turned  back  with 
the  intention  of  retreating  and  seeking  some  other  mode 
of  escape. 

But  the  fire,  which  was  raging  with  the  utmost  fury 
uiiilerueath,  had  attacked  the  floor. 

The  boards  were  now  literally  red  hot,  and  the  flames 
tihot  up  between  them  with  increasiug  fierceness. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recross 
the  chamber  to  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  it. 

Not  only  was  the  heat  terrific,  but  the  state  of  the  floor 
was  such,  that  the  least  additional  weight  pressing  upon 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  carrying  it  in  with  one  crash. 

"  Wo  must  escape  this  waj',"  said  Jack  Sheppard  ;  "and 
if  we  are  quick  1  fancy  it  may  be  done.  We  must  either 
try  it,  or  else  remain  here  and  be  burnt  to  death.  I  will 
drop  down  on  to  tho  wall  first,  you  hand  Edgworth  Bess 
to  me,  and  then  follow  with  all  the  speed  you  can." 

It  looked  like  certain  death  to  make  the  attempt  wliich 
Jack  Sheppard  proposed,  still  Blueskin  thought  that  if  it 
was  their  fate  to  bo  consumed  among  the  ruius  of  that 
ancient  building,  the  event  might  as  well  take  place  while 
fliey  were  trying  to  escape  as  Avhile  they  wei'e  standing 
wlun-e  they  were. 

After  ho  had  spoken,  Jack  Sheppard  lost  not  a  moment 
ill  lowering  himself  on  to  the  wall. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  handed  down  to  him  iu  safety,  and 
lUiicskin  followed  quickly. 

All  three  stood  upon  that  broad  stone  wall. 

Flames  were  around  them  on  every  side,  and  curling 
about  their  feet. 

The  stone  wall  was  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that  thej' 
could  scarcely  bear  to  stand  upon  it. 

"  Quick !"  cried  Jack.  "  Follow  me  !  I  will  lead  the  way. 
If  wo  are  speedy,  I  fancy  even  now  that  all  will  bo  well  !" 

Jack  did  not  think  so,  but  he  spoke  thus  in  order  to 
insjjire  his  companions  with  as  much  courage  as  ho  could. 

They  I'an  hastily  along  the  wall,  and  as  they  got  still 
further  from  the  window  through  which  they  had  escaped, 
the  heat  and  fury  of  the  llames  much  abated. 

As  we  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  this  stone  wall 
led  to  some  small  out-buildiugs,  which  were  at  no  great 
height  from  the  ground. 

The  i-oofs  of  these  were  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the 
fire,  which  had  not  spread  so  far,  therefore  our  friends 
were  able  to  slip  down  them  and  reach  the  ground  with 
very  little  difficulty  and  danger. 

All  were  more  or  less  scorched  and  blistered  by  the  fire, 
but  the  injuries  they  had  received  were  comparatively 
(riUiiig,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  thankfulness  came  over 
their  hearts  at  once  more  fiuding  themselves  on  firm 
ground  beneath  the  open  sky. 

liul  tliey  were  not  destined  to  get  off  so  easily  as  they 
imagined. 

There  was  a  shout  and  a  sudden  rush  of  footsteps,  and 
then  the  bandit  chief  with  thi-ee  of  his  men  appeared  sud- 
ilculy  before  them. 

Grimm  was  furious  with  rage,  and  ru.^hed  forward  to 
irommeure  the  attack,  calling  loudly  upon  his  followers  to 
keep  close  behind  him. 

Edgworth  P.ess  uttered  a  scream,  and  then  swooned 
as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  tho  new  comers. 

Blueskin  placed  her  on  the  ground  beside  hiai,  and  then 
a  furious  struggle  commenced. 

But  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin  were  more  than  a 
lu-.itch  for  four  cowardly  German  rascals,  and  they  laid 
about  them  with  great  vigour  and  determination. 


The  conflict  was  sharp  but  short. 

When  it  was  over,  tho  bandit  chief  and  his  three  fol- 
lowers lay  stretched  upon  the  ground. 

Both  our  friends  had  been  wounded,  but  not  seriously. 
They  bound   up  their  hurts,  and  then  bent  over  Edg- 
worth Bess,  who  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. 

So  anxious  was  he  to  get  clear  of  the  place,  that  Blue- 
skin did  not  wait  for  her  to  completely  recover,  as  she 
probably  would  have  done  in  the  course  of  ajfew  moments, 
but  picked  her  up  in  his  arms  and  hastened  off  into  the 
forest. 

Jack  Sheppard  followed,  io  as  to  be  in  readiness  should 
the  bandits  make  a  further  attack  upon  them. 
But  they  were  unmolested. 

After  going  some  little  distance,  Blueskin  paused. 
He  had  tho  will  to  go  further,  but  his  strength  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  task ;   besides,  the  wound  which  he  had 
received  in  one  of  his  arms  pained  him  exceedingly. 

By  this  time  Edgworth  Bess  was  in  full  possession  of 
her  senses,  and  when  Blueskin  put  her  down,  she  was 
able  To  stand  without  assistance. 

Actuated  by  one  impulse,  which  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  resist,  all  three  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
of  the  burning  building. 

The  fire  was  now  at  its  height. 

The  flames  encircled  the  old  ruin  in  every  part,  and 
shot  up  iuto  the  sky,  illuminating  every  object  for  miles 
around  with  startling  brilliancy. 

It  so  chanced  that  they  had  halted  in  that  glade  in 
which  so  good  a  view  of  tho  whole  edifice  could  be  obtained, 
so  that  the  spectacle  upon  which  they  gazed  was  grand  in 
the  extreme. 

There  is  a  species  of  fascination  connected  with  a  con- 
flagration on  a  grand  scale  which  few  are  able  to  resist, 
and  our  three  friends  stood  gazing  upon  the  burning 
castle  as  though  they  were  riveted  to  the  eartb. 

The  flames  broke  out  of  the  little  loophole  from  which 
Edgworth  Bess  had  gazed  out  upon  the  forest  for  so  many 
hours,  and  from  tho  manner  in  which  the  turret  rocked  at 
its  foundations,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  it  would  fall  in 
tho  course  of  a  few  moments. 

They  waited  for  this  event  in  the  most  breathless 
suspense. 

At  last,  with  a  terrific  ci'ash,  the  turret  fell. 

For  a  few  soconds  it  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of 
extinguishing  the  fire,  but  directly  afterwards  it  broke 
forth  with  redoubled  furj'. 

Then,  one  after  another,  the  walls  fell,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  bandits'  strong- 
hold except  a  mass  of  smouldering  rubbish. 

"  That  is  over,"  said  Jack. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Blueskin.  "  I  never  saw  destruction 
so  complete.  We  have  certainly  done  good  service  in 
destroying  such  a  herd  of  rascals." 

"  There  is  an  end  of  them  now,  beyond  doubt.  But 
where  is  the  boy  who  was  with  us?" 

Blueskin  uttered  a  cry. 

"  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  I  forgot  all  about  him !" 

"So  did  I." 

"  He  has  perished,  then,  beyond  a  doubt.  I  shall 
always  reproach  myself  for  this  !" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  now  to  imagine  how  it  was  that  wo 
could  possibly  forget  him." 

"  It  is  all  over  now.  You  may  dejiend  he  must  by  this 
time  be  burned  to  a  cinder." 

Just  as  ho  spoke,  a  slight  rustling  among  the  bushes 
attracted  tho  attention  of  all  three,  and  then,  to  their 
surprise  and  joy,  the  deformed  boy  appeared  before 
them. 

He  seemed  badly  scorched  and  burnt,  and  he  was 
litt^rally  begrimed  with  smoke. 

To  all  appearance,  however,  he  had  received  but  little 
injuiy. 

'-'By  what  chance  did  you  escape?"  asked  Blueskin. 
"Wo  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had 
perished !" 

"  I  had  a  naiTow  escape,"  was  tho  reply,  given  ivitb  a 
shudder.  "  I  had  lost  all  hope,  when  suddenly  tho 
action  of  the  fire  threw  down  one  of  the  walls  of  tho 
chambers  in  which  I  was  confined.  I  gave  one  rush 
through  the  flames,  and  managed  to  escape." 

"  You  were  fortunate." 

"I  was ;  and  now,  what  is  your  pleasure  ?     If  you  will 
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take  my  advica,  you  will  getaway  from  this  as  quickly  as 
yon  can." 

"  We  intend  to  do  so,  and  you  shall  be  once  more  our 
guide." 

"To  what  place?" 

'•  To  Amsterdam ;  and  when  we  arrive  there,  rest 
assured  you  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  all  the  danger  and 
trouble  you  have  gone  through." 

'•  Shall  I  take  you  the  nearest  way  ?" 

"Yes,  by  all  means." 

"  The  road  is  rough." 

"Never  mind.  It  will  suit  us  all  the  better  if  it  is  un- 
frequented." 

The  boy  nodded  his  head,  and  at  ouce  took  up  a  posi- 
tion in  advance,  and  upon  a  signal  from  Blueskin  he  began 
to  lead  the  way. 

"Where  shall  wo  go  now,  Blueskin?"  asked  uack 
Sheppard.     "  What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  I  should  recommend  a  return  to  England.  I  fancy, 
after  all,  we  shall  be  safer  there  than  in  any  other  place. 
No.  107. — Blueskin. 


You  must  not  forget  that  we  have  a  reckoning  to 
settle  with  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  I  don't  forget,"  said  Jack  Sheppard ;  "  but  first  there 
is  Edgworth  Bess  to  be  attended  to.  When  we  are  over 
there,  we  shall  be  able  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and 
if  I  can  see  her  in  full  possession  of  her  rights,  the  one 
purpose  of  my  life  will  be  achieved." 

"  And  mine,"  said  Blueskin. 

"  But  will  it  not  be  very  dangerous  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ?"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  trembling  as  she  thought  of 
Jonathan  Wild. 

"  Surely  no  more  dangerous  than  it  seems  to  be  here." 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  can  assure  you  I  have  no  wish 
to  stay,  for  I  have  not  known  a  moment's  peace  or 
happiness  since  my  anival." 

"We  shall  be  better  off  in  England,"  said  Jack  Shep- 
pard, "  and  I  fancy,  if  we  are  only  careful,  we  shall  bo 
easily  able  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  officers." 

After  much  more  conversation,  it  was  eventually  agreed 
upon  that  they  should  proceed  to  Amsterdam,   and  then 
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find  out  by  what  means  they  could  secretly  roach  Eng- 
land. 

Their  journey  was  a  long  and  toilsome  one,  for  the  road 
was  very  rough,  but  they  contented  themselves  with  the 
reflection  that  it  would  save  sevei-al  miles. 

Without  any  incident  happening  to  call  for  special 
remark,  they  arrived  at  their  destination  late  on  t^^p.  fol- 
lowing night.  * 

The  poor  widow  was  much  rejoiced  to  see  her  only  son 
return  in  safety,  for  his  lengthened  absence  had  filled  her 
with  the  greatest  alarm. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  almost  prostrated  with  fatigue. 

At  the  little  inn,  however,  they  met  with  every  accom- 
modation, and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remain  there  for 
sevei'al  days — at  any  rate,  until  they  had  all  thoroughly 
recovered  from  their  exhaustion. 

This  was  evidently  the  wisest  thing  that  could  be  done. 

The  few  days  of  their  sojourn  at  this  inn  were  the  hap- 
piest that  Jack  and  Edgworth  Bess  had  passed  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  almost  di-eaded  the  hour  to  come  when 
they  would  have  to  set  out  for  England. 

To  have  taken  a  passage  in  one  of  the  ordinary  ves- 
sels plying  between  the  ports  of  London  and  Amsterdam 
■vvould  have  been  nothing  short  of  insanity,  and  when  he 
came  to  make  the  trial,  Blueskin  discovered  that  they 
would  have  very  great  difSculty  indeed  in  getting  over 
to  England  secretly. 

As  there  was  no  great  hurry,  and  as  they  were  perfectly 
comfortable  and  apparently  safe  in  their  present  quarters, 
they  resolved  to  wait  until  a  chance  presented  itself. 

In  this  manner  several  weeks  elapsed,  and  in  the  end, 
Blueskin  managed  to  make-  terms  with  a  fisherman  who 
owned  a  good-sized  boat. 

He  agreed  to  take  them  some  night,  and  land  them  on 
the  coast  of  Essex. 

For  this  service  the  fisherman  demanded  five  hundred 
thaiers,  which,  after  having  paid  the  landlady  and  rewarded 
her  son,  was  almost  all  the  money  they  had  left. 

They  were  compelled,  however,  to  agree  to  his  terms, 
for  it  seemed  to  be  their  only  chance  of  getting  back. 

All  was  arranged  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  one  dark, 
rainy  night  the  three  fugitives  got  on  board  of  the  fisher- 
man's boat. 

It  was  a  frail  old  vessel,  and  seemed  scarcely  seaworthy, 
although  the  owner  of  it  assured  them  that  it  was  strong 
enough  to  weather  a  heavier  storm  than  they  were  at  all 
likely  to  have  on  their  voyage. 

With  this  assurance  they  were  compelled  to  content 
themselves,  although  they  had  many  misgivings. 

The  large  sail  was  hoisted,  and  the  little  craft  stood  out 
to  sea  without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  and  this 
inspired  the  three  fugitives  with  a  little  more  confidence. 


CHAPTER  DIX. 
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LOXDON  IN  SAFETY. 

With  a  heavy,  rolling  movement,  the  fishing-boat  made 
its  way  over  the  rough  waves  in  the  direction  of  the  shores 
of  England. 

The  motion  was  exceedingly  unpleasant;  and  when 
they  got  further  out  to  sea  our  friends'  fears  returned,  for 
they  fancied  every  moment  that  the  vessel  would 
founder. 

But  it  kept  above  the  water  bravely;  and  at  length, 
after  a  most  tedious  passage,  during  which  nothiug  of  any 
particular  interest  occm-red,  the  coast  of  England  car"**  in 
Bight. 

Blueskin  directed  the  captain  of  the  boat  to  put  tttem 
ashore  on  some  lonely  part  of  the  coast  of  Essex,  where 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  arrival  being  noticed. 

This  was  an  easy  enough  matter,  and  eventually  the 
lumbering  craft  was  brought  to  an  anchor  at  a  spot  from 
which  no  habitation  or  human  being  could  be  discerned. 

As  he  had  fulfilled  his  contract,  Bluesldn  paid  the 
fisherman  the  five  hundred  thaiers  which  he  had  pro- 
mised him,  ajid  they  were  landed  in  a  little  boat. 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  reached  thus  far  in  safety,"  said 
Blueskin,  as  he  led  the  way  in  a  direct  lino  from  the  sea ; 
"and  if  we  can  only  manage  to  gain  London  without 
being  recognised  by  anyone,  I  think  we  shall  have  little 
to  fear." 

"  It  will  be  difficult,"  said  Jack  Sheppard. 


"  It  will  be  toilsome,  for  we  shall  have  to  perform  the 
whole  journey  on  foot.  It  would  never  do  for  us  to 
travel  in  any  public  conveyance." 

"Certainly  not." 

"  And  on  foot  we  are  less  likely  to  be  taken  notice  of." 

This  was  true  enough,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
was  that  the  distance  to  London  was  very  great,  and  it 
was  questionable  whether  Edgworth  Bess  was  equal  to 
walking  so  many  miles. 

She  expressed  her  willingness  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
so  they  travelled  onwards. 

Knowing  pretty  well  in  what  direction  his  destination 
lay,  Blueskin  avoided  the  high-road,  and,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  do  so,  took  his  course  in  a  straight  line. 

They  broke  their  journey  by  halting  at  lonely  roadside 
public-houses,  where  they  obtained  rest  and  refreshment. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  our 
three  friends,  and  there  v/as  little  fear  of  their  being 
recomised  by  anyone,  save  those  who  were  exceedingly 
familiar  with  them,  and  this  made  it  all  the  more  easy  for 
them  to  adopt  a  di^^guise. 

No  incident  of  any  land  befel  them  on  their  way  to 
London  ;  and  at  last,  when  they  entered  the  great  metro- 
polis, weary  and  footsore,  Blueskin  wisely  determined  to 
make  a  stay  in  some  place  where  he  was  not  known ;  and 
he  trusted,  by  the  use  of  a  few  precautions,  to  be  able  to 
keep  their  identity  a  secret. 

Thei-e  were  many  places  in  London  where  Blueskin  and 
Jack  Sheppard  would  have  met  with  a  hearty  reception 
and  been  carefully  concealed ;  but  if  they  had  gone  to  one 
of  these  places,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  them  to 
disclose  themselves,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  do  this  to 
a  single  being. 

They  walked  through  the  streets  of  London  one  dark 
night,  Blueskin  leading  the  way  towards  Westminster, 
for  in  this  locality  he  believed  he  should  be  able  to  find 
the  kind  of  shelter  that  he  required. 

He  was  not  mistaken. 

In  one  of  those  quiet,  dismal  streets  which  are  to  be 
found  at  this  day  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  obtained 
lodgings,  and  satisfied  the  landlady's  scruples  about 
references  by  paying  her  a  month's  rent  in  advance. 

Here  they  settled  down,  resolved  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events,  and  to  bo  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any 
favourable  accident  that  might  occur. 

They  kept  close  within  doors  for  three  days ;  and  as 
they  had  not  been  disturbed  during  that  time,  they  felt 
more  than  ever  sure  that  their  return  was  tmknowu  and 
unsuspected. 

On  the  following  night  they  resolved  to  sally  forth  in 
quest  of  information,  and  so,  wrapping  themselves  closely 
in  large  cloaks,  they  'strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
city. 

"  I  don't  think  we  need  fear  much  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nition," said  Blueskin  to  Jack,  "so  I  should  like  for  us  to 
go  into  some  public  room  where  there  are  many  persons 
assembled,  and  listen  to  their  conversation." 

"Agreed,"  said  Jack.  "I  was  going  to  propose  the 
same  thing.     We  cannot  fail  to  hear  something." 

"  No  ;  and  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  know  what  has 
taken  place  in  London  since  our  departure  from  it,  as  you 
know  not  one  atom  of  intelligence  has  reached  us." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  changes  may  have  taken 
place." 

"  I  am  most  impatient  to  hear  more,  especially  what  has 
happened  to  Jonathan  Wild ;  he  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  find  out  something 
respecting  Edgworth  Bess." 

"  Let  us  enter  here  and  sit  down ;  people  seem  to  bo 
continually  going  in  and  out.  At  any  i-ate,  we  will  take 
our  chance  of  picking  up  something." 

The  two  friends  entered  a  kind  of  public-house  as  they 
spoke,  in  the  large  room  of  which  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
persons  were  assembled,  all  engaged  in  talking  busily. 

They  followed  closely  behind  two  other  persons  who 
entered,  and  by  tnis  means  they  succeeded  in  almost  en- 
tirely eluding  the  observation  of  those  who  were  seated, 
for  those  who  were  first  were  gazed  at  most. 

Selecting  the  darkest  corner  they  could  find  unoccupied, 
our  friends  sat  down,  and,  having  called  for  refreshment, 
prepared  to  listen. 

For  a  long  while  the  conversation  tm-ned  upon  topics 
in  which  they  felt  but  little  interest.  They  wanted  to 
know  something  about  Jonathan  Wild,  but  thoy  were  not 
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bold  enough  to  make  any  inquiry  concerning  liim  Ihem- 
eelves. 

At  last  the  landlord  happened  to  come  in,  and  a  man 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  said  : 

"Well,  governor,  is  there  any  news  of  late?  Have 
they  caught  Jonathan  Wild  yet  ?" 

"I  haven't  heard  of  his  capture  as  yet,"  rephVd  t^-'j 
landlord,  "but  I  do  know  they  are  searching  for  Mm  in 
every  direction,  and  for  his  companion,  Mr.  Noa^ei.  They 
will  have  them  sooner  or  later — his  race  is  almcist  run." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  both  started  when  they 
heard  these  words  ;  and  well  they  might,  for  this  was  the 
first  intimation  they  had  received  concerning  the  change 
in  Jonathan  Wild's  lot. 

At  first  they  thought  they  must  be  dreaming,  or  had 
misunderstood  what  had  been  said. 

They  waited  impatiently  to  hear  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but,  to  their  disappointment,  the  landlord  was  called 
away,  and  the  conversation  was  changed. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  then  whispered  rapidly  to  each  other, 
and  presently  the  latter  said  : 

"  1  am  determined  to  run  a  little  risk  to  hear  more  upon 
this  subject.      Can  it  be  possible  that  Jonathan  Wild's 
career  is  come  to  an  end  ?" 
"Be  careful,  Jack!" 
"  I  will,  depend  upon  it !" 

The  man  who  had  addressed  the  landlord  was  looking 
towards  our  two  friends,  so  Jack  said  : 

"You  were  speaking  a  little  while  ago,  sir,  to  the  land- 
lord concerning  Jonathan  Wild." 
"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  I  was  much  surprised  at  what  you  said.  I  have  been 
absent  from  England  for  a  long  time  in  foreign  lands,  but 
I  remember  Jonathan  Wild  before  I  started.  He  was  a 
very  clever  police  officer,  a  great  thief-taker,  and  found 
out  all  the  robberies,  and  had  the  people  hanged." 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  the  man,  "that's  a  good  joke!     His 
little  game  has  been  found  out,  and  you  haven't  heard  any 
of  the  particulars?" 
"  No,  that  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  you  see,  they  have  found  out  that  Jonathan 
Wild  was  the  biggest  thief  in  the  world,  and  that,  so  far 
from  bringing  robbers  to  justice,  he  employed  a  whole 
gang  of  them." 

"  Good  gracious !"  said  Jack.  "  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing !" 

"  Well,  ho  did  it;  and  it  was  after  the  execution  of 

Jack  Sheppard " 

"  What !"  said  Jack,  "  has  he  been  brought  to  Tyburn  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes !    I  knew  very  well  they  would  have  him 

some  day  or  other !      He  broke  out  of   Newgate  three 

times,  but  they  caught  him  again,  and  held  him  tight,  and 

banged  him." 

"  And  so  there  was  an  end  to  Jack  Sheppard  ?" 
"  Well,  not  quite,  for  we  heard  some  talk  about  him  for 
a  day  or  two  after.     His  body  was  claimed  by  some  of  his 
friends,  and  they  buried  it  secretly  at  midnight  in  Saint 
Martin's  chui'chyard." 

"Well,  that  is  strange!  But  what  were  you  going  to 
tell  me  aljout  Jonathan  ?" 

"  It  was  just  after  the  execution  of  Jack  Sheppard  that 
they  found  out  all  his  roguery  ;  so  they  took  him  prisoner, 
tried  him,  and  the  first  time  he  got  off ;  but  they  tried 
him  the  next  day  for  something  else,  and  he  didn't ;  he 
was  brought  in  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death." 
"Yes — yes!"  said  Jack,  feverishly. 
"  Well,  somehow  or  other — no  one  knows  exactly  how, 
— he  made  his  escape  from  Newgate,  and  took  the 
Governor  with  him.  From  that  time  all  efforts  to  cap- 
ture them  have  been  in  vain,  though  the  police  have  been 
searching  night  and  day.  A  very  large  reward  is  offered 
for  their  apprehension." 

"  You  quite  surprise  me !"  said  Jack — "  that  Is,  I  sh^-ald 
say,  about  the  last  thing  I  should  have  thought  of." 

"  Ah !  strange  things  do  happen — that's  certain  !  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  it  myself ;  and  you  hear  up 
to  the  present  time  they  have  not  been  able  to  catch  him, 
but  when  they  do  once  get  hold  of  him,  I"ll  warrant  he 
don't  cheat  the  gallows  another  time !" 

Some  more  conversation  followed,  but  as  the  reader  la 
ah-eady  acquainted  with  the  substance  of  it,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  detail  it. 

A  few  more  particulars  were  elicited  relative  to 
JonaUian  Wild,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance. 


Our  friends  then  took  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
itself  to  leave  the  room. 

They  walked  along  the  street  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  Blueskin  said: 

"  I  think  we  have  heard  enough  for  to-night,  Jack— 
don't  you  ?" 

"  I  do.  I  am  impatient  to  get  back  to  the  lodgings,  in 
order  to  tell  Edgworth  Bess  that  she  has  no  longer  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  I  was  certain  his  villany  would  bo  found  out,  and 
yet  I  scarcely  thought  so  much  could  have  happrned  in 
such  a  short  time.  Well,  Jonathan  Wild  has  hunted 
many  a  person  about  the  country  until  the  death,  and 
now  he  will  be  able  to  see  what  it  is  like." 

"  Ho  will  not  find  so  much  pleasure  in  being  hunted  as 
he  did  iu  huutiug,"  said  Jack;  "but  do  you  remember 
what  we  both  took  an  oath  to  do  ?'' 

"  Certainly.     Do  you  imagine  I  could  forget  it  ?" 
"  Well,  then,  it  seems  that  chance  or  fata,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  has  performed  part  of  it — part  of  our 
purpose." 
"Yes." 

"  Still,  something  remains.  Will  you  consent  to  join 
with  me  in  pursuing  the  miscreant  ?  It  would  bo  :^»iort 
of  satisfaction  to  me,  which  I  could  never  forget,  if  I 
could  only  be  the  means  of  handing  him  over  to  the 
oflicers  of  justice." 

"  Give  mo  your  hand.  Jack !"  said  Blueskin.  "  We 
will  do  it — we  will  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  of  hunting 
him  down !  We  will  track  him  as  none  of  the  others 
can,  for  they  will  not  have  such  powerful  motives  as  we 
have." 

"Very  true!  We  will  set  about  it,  then,  to-morrow. 
Let  me  once  get  but  the  slightest  clue  as  to  where  he 
is,  and  I  will  warrant  I  don't  lose  it." 

"  We  shall  get  the  clue  easily  enough,  but  you  iiiu.^t 
not  forget  our  intentions  with  regard  to  Edgworth 
Bess." 

"Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  forget  that ;  we  can  make  our 
inquii'ies  concerning  her  at  the  same  time,  and  when 
once  Jonathan  Wild  is  out  of  the  way,  the  course  will  be 
plain  before  us." 

"It  will;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  revenge  is  within 
our  reach — that  we  have  only  to  stretch  out  our  hands 
and  gi'asp  it.  Wo  have  a  long  reckoning  to  settle  with 
him,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived.  Could  I  but  have 
foreseen  this,  nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  leave 
England." 
"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  should  have  entered  the  court.  I  would 
have  feasted  my  eyes  by  gazing  upon  him  as  he  stood 
in  the  felon's  dock.  If  I  had  to  pay  for  doing  so  with 
my  life,  I  would  follow  him  to  Tybui-n  !" 

"  It  is  quite  as  well  that  you  did  leave  England,"  said 
Blueskin.  "  If  you  had  remained,  your  identity  woiild 
have  been  discovered.  As  it  is,  all  the  world  believed 
you  dead,  and  if  you  act  with  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
caution,  you  will  never  be  discovered." 

"  I  will  be  cautious,  for  I  am  not  yet  tired  of  my  life. 
But  here  we  are  at  our  lodging.  I  am  impatient  to  let 
Edgworth  Bess  know  that  Jonathan  Wild  will  be  uuable 
to  do  her  an  injury  again." 

"  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  her  mind,  for  she  has  the 
greatest  dread  of  him  and  his  power.    But  before  we  go 
in,  let  us  renew  our  compact." 
"  With  all  my  heart !" 
"We  will  dog  his  footsteps — we  will  follow  him  every- 

•^viiere we  will  hunt  him  from  place  to  place,  allowing 

him  no  rest,  nor  will  we  cease  until  we  have  seen  him  safe 
in  the  custody  of  the  police  officers." 

"We  will  not,  and  after  that  •will  come  his  execution  ; 
and  when  I  see  huu  dangling  from  one  of  the  cross- 
beams of  Tyburn  Tree,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  had  my 
revenge." 

"  And  I,"  said  Blueskin.     "  We  shall  be  quits." 
They  then  made  their  way  to  the  chamber  in  which 
they  had  left  Edgworth  Bess. 

The  poor  girl  was  delighted  beyond  measure  at  seeing 
them  return  in  safety.  ,     ,     ,  , 

During  the  whole  time  of  their  absence  she  had  been 
in  a  state  of  great  suspense  and  alarm,  dreading  that  they 
had  been  recognised  and  captured. 

When  they  first  told  her  the  intelligence  concerning 
Jonathan  Wild,    she  was  unable  to  believe  them ;  and 
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even  when  tbey  had  related  all  that  they  Lad  heard,  she 
was  unable  to  realise  it  fully. 

"I  ought  not  to  rejoice,"  she  said,  "for  ho  is  not  fit  to 
die ;  but  he  has  been  a  bitter  foe  to  me,  Avithout  my 
having  done  one  single  thing  to  provoke  his  enmity,  and 
I  am  glad  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  be  out  of  his 
power  to  do  me  any  further  injury." 

"It  is  out  of  his  power,"  said  Blueskin.  "  The  officers 
are  chasing  him  night  and  day.  He  has  quite  enough  to 
do  to  look  after  his  own  safety,  without  thinking  of  any- 
thing else." 


CHAPTER  DX. 

JACK  SHEPPARD  A>"D  BLOESKIM  PERCEIVE  A  BILL  OF 
EXTRAORDINARY  INTEREST  AFFIXED  TO  THE  HOARDING 
IN  FRONT  OF  JONATHAN  AVILD'S  HOUSE. 

"  xVnd,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  with  an  air  of  determination, 
"  I  shall  take  care  thaD  he  knows  no  rest  I" 

Edgworth  Bess  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  You  wonder  at  my  words,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  and  Blueskin  have  resolved  to  do.  Don't  attempt 
to  turn  us  from  our  purpose  ;  it  will  be  in  vain  for  you  to 
utter  one  single  word.  If  you  will  listen,  I  will  tell  you 
aU." 

"  Do  so,  then,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  faintly,  for  some- 
thing like  a  presentiment  seemed  to  tell  her  that  Jack  was 
about  to  encounter  some  new  and  ^reat  danger. 

"  We  have  sworn  to  hunt  him  down.  We  will  go  to 
the  place  where  he  was  last  seen,  and  from  there  we  will 
track  him  step  by  step,  and  never  relax  in  our  endeavours 
until  we  have  seen  him  safely  in  the  custody  of  the 
police." 

"But  why  should  you  do  this  ?"  said  Edgworth  Boss — 
"  why  should  you  incur  this  extra  and  unnecessary  peril  ? 
If  you  will  leavo  him,  the  officers  will  capture  him  without 
your  assistance." 

"I  don't  know  that.  Perhaps  the  villain  may  escape; 
besides,  he  has  been  a  foe  to  me,  to  you,  to  Blueskin,  to 
my  father,  and  to  many  others  whom  I  hold  dear,  and  I 
feel  I  am  called  upon  to  avenge  those  manifold  injuries." 

"  We  will  be  careful  enough  of  ourselves,"  said  Blue- 
skin. "  There  is  but  little  fear  that  we  shall  be  recog- 
nised. Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  cause  us  to  be  quite 
forgotten.  The  only  danger  there  is — and  that  we  need 
not  take  into  consideration — is  that  Jonathan  may  do  us 
some  severe  injury  when  he  is  captm'ed." 

Edgworth  Bess  was  silent,  but  was  not  convinced.  For 
her  own  part,  she  would  much  rather  have  left  Jonathan 
Wild  to  liimself,  and  let  the  punishment  which  should 
overtake  him  suffice  for  her  revenge ;  but  she  knew  that 
when  her  companions  had  firmly  decided  upon  any 
particular  course,  it  was  useless  for  her  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade them  to  act  differently.  She  had  tried  and  failed  on 
many  occasions,  and  in  the  present  instance  she  had  not 
the  heai-t  to  try  again. 

"  We  will  remain  here  until  dusk  to-morrow  night," 
said  Jack,  "  and  then  we  M'ill  sally  forth  on  this  all-im- 
portant errand.  Eely  upon  it,  in  three  or  four  days,  at  the 
most,  Jonathan  Wild  will  once  more  be  the  tenant  of  a 
cell  in  Newgate  ;  and  when  ho  is  once  there,  such  a  close 
watch  will  be  kept  over  him  that  he  will  stand  no  chance 
of  making  his  escape." 

Nothing  further  was  said  beyond  this,  and  Blueskin 
and  Jack  Sheppard  retired  to  rest,  for  on  the  succeeding 
night  they  were  sure  they  should  require  all  the  energies 
which  they  could  call  forth. 

They  slept  heavily  for  several  hours,  and  then  rising, 
waited  impatiently  for  night  to  come. 

Although  she  had  been  told  that  it  was  useless  to  make 
the  attempt,  still  Edgworth  Bess  tried  to  dissuade  them 
from  then-  enterprise. 

But  they  would  not  listen  to  her  fears,  and  earnestly 
requested  her  to  remain  where  she  was,  and  on  no  account 
to  stir  abroad. 

Tears  s  reamed  from  her  eyes  when  they  took  their 
departure  for  of  course  it  was  not  possible  for  Blueskin 
and  Jack  t  o  say  at  what  hour  they  would  bo  back. 

As  soon  as  ever  it  was  dark  enough  to  make  objects  con- 
fused and  indistinct,  they  quitted  their  lodgings  in  search 
of  information  concerning  the  thief-taker. 

After  muoh  deliberation,  they  resolved  to  visit  Wild's 
kouse  in  Newgate  Street.    This  would,  at  any  rate,  form 


a  point  from  which  they  could  begin  to  make  their 
researches. 

No  one  cast  even  a  second  glanoe  upon  them  as  they 
walked  at  an  easy  yet  rapid  rate  towards  their  destina- 
tion. 

Looking  up,  they  saw  that  the  house  was  in  the  same 
condition  as  it  had  been  some  time  past,  namely,  the  outer 
walls  alone  remained,  the  interior  having  been  wholly 
destroj'ed  by  the  fire. 

A  hoarding  had  been  erected  in  the  front  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  in  order  to  keep  out  all  intruders. 

As  Blueskin  and  Jack  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  they  noticed  that  rather  a  large  crowd  of  persons 
was  collected  round  this  hoarding,  but  for  what  reason 
they  could  not  exactly  make  out. 

No  disturbance  was  going  on,  for  the  people  were  per- 
fectly quiet,  only  they  were  all  pushing  and  striving  to 
get  foremost. 

Caution  made  our  friends  hesitate  a  moment ;  then 
banishing  it,  they  pulled  their  cloalis  a  little  closer  around 
them,  and  crossing  the  road,  joined  the  throng. 

They  then  discovered  that  the  people  were  collected 
round  a  large  bill  which  had  recently  been  stuck  up. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  before  Jack  and  Blueskin  could 
get  near  enough  to  read  what  this  bill  was  about,  though 
they  made  cut  that  it  was  headed  with  "  one  hundred 
pounds  reward." 

Judging  from  the  position  in  which  it  waa  placed,  our 
friends  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  related 
to  Jonathan  Wild,  and  it  was  partly  from  curiosity  to  gazo 
upon  the  bill,  and  partly  because  they  hoped  to  obtain 
some  intelligence  that  would  aid  thcja  in  carrying  out 
their  plan. 

When  they  got  near  enough  to  peruse  the  bill,  they 
were  £istonished  to  find  that  its  contents  were  of  a  different, 
though,  if  possible,  still  more  intercstiug  nature. 

They  ran  their  eyes  i-apidly  over  it,  and  then  perused  it 
steadily. 

The  bill  offei'ed  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any 
jierson  who  would  give  such  inforu»ation  as  would  lead  to 

the  whereabouts  of  the  daughter  of >  Donmull,  who 

was  the  heir«ss  to  the  title  and  vast  estates,  but  who  had 
in  eome  manner  been  spirited  away. 

It  concluded  with  a  veiy  good  description  of  Edgworth 
Bess. 

When  they  had  fully  mastered  the  nature  of  this 
placard,  Blueskin  took  hold  of  Jack  by  the  arm  and  led 
him  away. 

Before  relating  the  conversation  that  took  place  between 
them,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  the  papers 
fully  proving  who  Edgworth  Bess  was,  and  comprising  also 
the  full  confession  of  her  uncle,  the  late  Lord  Donmul),  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  Steggs  while  Jonathan  Wild's 
house  was  in  flames. 

It  will  doubtless  live  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader 
how  Steggs  escaped  from  the  fire,  carrying  with  him  the 
papers — how  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital — and,  upon  re- 
covering sufficiently,  how  he  made  his  way  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  revelations  made  by  him, 
and  by  the  papers  he  produced,  that  Jonathan  Wild  was 
indebted  for  the  active  steps  that  had  been  taken  against 
him. 

We  have  already  described  how  Jonathan  Wild's  cap- 
tm-e  was  brought  about,  just  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest 
triumph. 

The  Secretary  of  State  gave  orders  that  every  attention 
should  bo  paid  to  Steggs,  whose  testimony  would  be  most 
important. 

The  poor  fellow  was  indeed  in  a  most  precarious  state, 
and  but  for  the  attention  he  received  he  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  perished.  As  it  was,  ho  recovered  rapidly, 
and,  when  he  was  well  enough,  repeated  the  statements  he 
formerly  made,  going  into  all  the  circumstances  with 
greater  minuteness. 

From  his  story,  and  from  the  papers,  it  was  not  possible 
to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  heiress  to  the  Donmull  pro- 
perty was  no  other  than  Edgworth  Bess. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  entire  property  was  thrown  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  then  close  search  was  made  in 
every  du'ection  in  order  to  discover  her. 

But  in  epite  of  all  then-  efforts  they  wore  unable  to 
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obtain  the  least  clue  as  to  her  -whereabouts,  for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  her  departure  from  England  was  a  pro- 
found secret. 

'ihese  measures  having  failed,  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  put  forth  the  bill  our  friends  had  seen,  and  •which  ofifered 
a  reward  of  one  hundi'ed  pounds  to  anyone  who  could 
give  such  information  respecting  the  heiress  as  would  lead 
to  her  discovery. 

It  had  been  issued  for  some  time  without  producing 
any  effect,  and  Steggs  began  to  fear  that  in  some  mysteri- 
ous way  or  other  the  poor  girl  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  the  thief-taker. 

Yet  no  trace  could  be  found  of  any  such  deed,  and  so, 
chiefly  through  his  pertinacitj',  a  second  edition  of  the 
bills  was  struck  off,  and  they  were  posted  throughout  the 
kingdom  as  before. 

It  was  one  of  the  second  supply  of  bills  that  Blueskin 
and  Jack  Sheppard  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  sight 
of. 

''Blueskin,"  asked  Jack  of  his  companion,  as  they 
walked  slowly  aloug  a  deserted  street,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  this .'  Under  the  circumstances,  what  would 
you  advise?" 

"I  am  willing  to  take  time  to  consider,  but  at  first 
sight  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
make  known  at  once  the  fact  that  we  can  produce  the 
heiress." 

"  That's  what  I  think.  I  wish,  however,  that  I  could 
find  out  how  they  have  obtained  the  information  they 
have  already  got." 

'•  I  am  afraid  we  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  succeeding 
in  doiug  that." 

"  Weil,  then,  can  you  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  communicate  the  knowledge  we  possess  ?" 

'•  No — none,  except  the  danger." 

"  What  danger?" 

"  Of  our  recognition.  Did  you  notice  where  the  informa- 
tion was  to  be  given  ?" 

"  Yes — to  the  Lord  Chancellor," 

"Well,  then,  how  are  we  to  give  it?  If  we  attempt  to 
see  him,  don't  you  think  we  should  be  running  into  a 
fearful  amount  of  danger?" 

"  No,  I  don't.  There  is  danger — I  admit  that, — but  not 
more  than  we  ought  to  incur." 

"  Then  you  are  resolved  to  go  ?" 

"  Quite !" 

"  And  how  about  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"  We  will  let  him  be  for  a  short  time." 

"  Why  not  pursue  him  first?" 

"Xo — I  don't  wish  to  do  that.  Cannot  you  see  how 
much  more  it  will  be  to  our  advantage  if  we  can  feel  sure 
that  Edgworth  Bess  is  in  a  place  of  safety  ?" 

"It  will." 

"  Wo  should  then  bo  free  from  all  anxiety  on  her 
account,  and  be  able  to  turn  the  whole  of  our  attention  to 
a  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild.  By  not  having  her  to  look 
after,  we  shall  be  very  much  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
wlien  our  attention  was  divided." 

"  I  can  see  the  force  of  that." 

•'  Well,  then,  if  you  like,  I  will  call  on  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to-night." 

"  It  is  a  bold  idea,  Jack." 

"  Not  for  me.    I  have  done  bolder  things  than  this." 

"  True." 

"  You  can  either  accompany  me  into  his  residence — that 
is,  supposing  I  am  able  to  gain  admission — or  you  may 
wait  outside  on  the  watch.  Which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  best  plan  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  will  keep  watch  on  the  outside 
willingly,  if  you  wish — and  yet  I  think  by  lingering  about 
one  place  for  a  length  of  time  I  should  run  a  risk  of  being 
recognised." 

"  §0  you  would — I  forgot  that.  We  had  better  both  go 
in  together,  and  you  will  be  able  to  bear  out  the  truth  of 
what  I  say." 

"  Exactly.  But  there  is  one  difiSculty  which  I  fancy  you 
did  not  foresee." 
"What  is  that?" 

"  In  making  your  disclosures  to  the  Lord  Chancelloi", 
how  shall  you  manage  to  preserve  your  identity  a 
secret?" 

"  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  say  who  I  am." 
"Of  course  not, — that  would  be  certain  destruction. 
Nor  cculd  I  say  who  I  am." 


"  That  is  a  difficulty." 

"It  is,  because,  if  we  give  false  names  and  we  are  found 
out,  we  may  be  the  means  of  getting  Edgworth  Bess  into 
trouble,  and  discredit  may  be  thrown  upon  our  wholo 
story." 

*"  We  must  chance  all  that,  Blueskin.  My  mind  is  fullv 
made  up.  I  consider  it  is  our  duty  to  make  known  all 
that  we  are  acquainted  with." 

"  I  am  quite  willing',  Jack,  for  I  feel  that  when  my  old 
master's  daughter  is  instated  in  her  proper  position  the 
chief  purpose  of  my  life  will  have  been  achieved." 

"  Come  on,  then !  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  We  were 
always  careless  about  danger,  and  why  should  wo  change 
now  ?  Come  on !  Don't  stay  to  have  any  further 
thoughts  about  it !" 

"I  will  not;  but  we  must  get  this  matter  over  quickly, 
and  then — for  a  time,  at  any  rate — forget  it,  and  turn  the 
whole  of  our  attention  to  Jonathan  Wild.  If  we  ai-e  not 
careful,  he  will  succeed  in  leaving  England,  and  then  who 
knows  whether  he  will  ever  be  brought  to  justiue  ?" 

"As  soon  as  ever  it  is  possible,"  said  Jack,  "I  will  set 
out  on  this  excursion.  Nothing,  save  what  has  occurred 
to-night,  -would  have  made  me  change  my  purpose." 

"  I  fancy  not." 

"But  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  disclosures  we 
shall  be  able  to  make,  if  we  can  see  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
will  be  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  take  Edgworth  Be>;3 
under  his  protection  ?" 

"  I  hope  it  will." 

"  If  so,  we  shall  be  fi-ee  from  any  fear  on  her  account. 
She  will  be  safe,  and  no  source  of  anxiety  to  us." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  forward,  Blueskin 
and  Jack  Sheppard  were  rapidly  making  their  way  in  the 
du-ection  of  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Jack  had  obtained  the  address  from  the  foot  of  the 
bill. 

At  last  they  paused  before  a  mansion,  and  ere  they  at- 
tempted to  knock  for  admission  they  by  instinct  i^roceeded 
to  reconnoitre  it. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  their  attention  was  that 
none  of  the  windows  were  lighted  up,  but  from  one  on 
the  first  floor  a  iaint  glimmer  came,  as  though  within 
there  was  some  lamp  which  burned  with  a  subdued 
lustre. 

All  around  seemed  very  silent, — not  a  single  living 
creature  was  in  sight ;  and,  reassured  by  this,  our  fi'iends 
ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  wide  doorway. 

They  hesitated,  listened  again,  and  then  finally  Jack 
Sheppard  summoned  up  his  courage,  and  seizing  the 
knocker,  gave  a  vigorous  rat-rat. 


CHAPTER  DXL 

BLUESKIN    AND     JACK    SHEPPARD     HAVE     AN     IMPORTANT 
INTER^aEW  WITH  THE  LORD   CHANCELLOR. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  Jack's  summons  for  admission, 
and  so,  after  waiting  a  little  while,  he  knocked  again. 

This  time  the  door  opened,  and  a  sudden  alteration 
took  place  in  the  countenance  of  the  domestic,  who  stood 
upon  the  thrcstiold,  when  he  saw  who  the  late  visitors 
were. 

He  was  about  to  slam  the  door  to  in  their  faces,  and 
would  have  done  so  had  not  Jack  adroitly  slipped  into  the 
hall  just  in  time. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  once !"  he  said, 
in  a  loud  voice. 

"Oh,  goodness! — the  very  hidea!  What  will  things 
come  to  next,  I  wonder  ?  Do  you  think  'is  lordship  can 
be  disturbed  by  the  likes  of  you?" 

"  Tell  him  that  we  are  here.    We  must  see  him." 

"  Mzist  ?     Very  good !" 

"Tell  him  that  we  are  here." 

"Now,  hark  you,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  servant, — 
"  I  don't  want  to  kick  hup  a  row,  nor  soil  my  fingers  by 
touching  you,  but  if  you  don't  quit  the  'ouse  at  once  I'll 
call  the  police." 

"  No,  you  won't !  Tell  the  Chancellor  I  am  here  with 
the  information  that  he  offers  a  hundred  pouuds  Reward 
for." 

"You?" 

"Yes."  ,       ^ 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  say  that  at  once,  confound  you  ? 
Come  in  'ere.    Thomas,"  he  added,  addressing  one  of  hii    ^ 


g';* 
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fellow-servanti?,  "go  and  tell  'is  lord^liip  that  these  two 
pei-sons  'avc  bron.ccht  the  liiuformation.'' 

Thomas  ascended  tlie  stairs,  aud  almost  immediately 
came  down  again,  and  desired  Blueskin  and  Jack  to  follow 
him. 

Our  two  friends  felt  strangely  enough  in  that  magnifi- 
cent abode,  and  while  they  were  determined  to  go  on,  yet 
they  felt  the  strangest  desire  to  retreat. 

Thomas  led  the  way  to  the  door  of  a  chamber,  wu.ch  ho 
opened,  and  ushei-ed  them  into  a  luxuriously-furnislied 
apartment,  on  the  centre  table  of  which  a  lamp,  -was 
burning. 

Seated  at  this  table  was  a  cadaverous-looldug  man  about 
fifty  3'ears  of  age. 

Before  him  was  spread  a  quantity  of  papers,  and  he  had 
evidently  been  engaged  in  writing,  for  he  laid  his  pen 
down  aud  desired  his  visitora  to  be  seated  and  state  their 
business. 

While  he  spoko  the  words,  he  rose  to  his  feet  and 
removed  the  green  shade  from  the  lamp  by  which  the 
light  was  concentrated  upon  the  table. 
_  As  soon  as  he  did  so,  the  whole  of  the  apartment  was 
lighted  up,  and  he  was  able  to  see  our  two  friends  dis- 
tinctly. 

Ho  did  not  recognise  them,  nor  did  he  appear  to  see  any- 
thing peculiar  in  their  exterior. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
them,  waited  for  them  to  commence. 

"  We  are  here,"  said  Jack,  speaking  in  a  hushed  voice, 
"  in  consequence  of  having  seen  a  bill  offering  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds." 

"  And  do  j-ou  bring  the  desired  information  ?" 

"  We  do,  my  lord." 

"  Proceed,  then." 

"  The  girl  you  want  is  called  Edgworth  Bess.  I  know 
where  she  is,  and  can  either  take  your  lordship  to  her  or 
bring  her  here." 

"toucan?"  ejaculated  the  Lord  Chancellor.  "Then 
how  is  it  that  you  have  not  made  your  appearance  here 
before  ?  Why  have  you  kept  back  your  knowledge  until 
this  jnomeut?" 

"Because  we  have  only  just  seen  the  bills." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  We  have  been  absent  from  England  for  some  time, 
and  so  has  Edgworth  Bess.  We  only  returned  a  week 
ago,  and  I  did  not  see  your  bill  until  to-night,  about  an 
hour  since.     I  fancied  it  had  only  just  been  posted  up." 

"  A  second  supply  of  bills  went  out  this  morning — but 
tliat  does  not  matter.  You  say  you  have  been  away  from 
England,  and  that's  the  reason  you  knew  nothing  of  all 
this?" 

"  That  is  the  reason,  my  lord." 

"  Then  you  are  friends  of  this  girl  ?" 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  my  lord, — we  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  her." 

"  Why  did  she  leave  England  ?" 

"  To  escape  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  That  sounds  reasonable,  and  you  have  clearly  earned 
the  reward  as  soon  as  ever  you  say  where  the  girl  is  to  be 
found.  In  the  first  place,  however,  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  her  early  history?" 

"  Very  little,  my  lord." 

"  Still,  tell  me  what  you  do  Imow." 

Jack  thereupon  described  how,  when  ho  first  became 
acquainted  with  Edgworth  Bess,  she  worked  as  a  shroud- 
maker  at  the  house  of  a  woman  named  Eoblet — how  an 
attack  had  been  made  uncu  her — and  followed  up  with  a 
brief  description  of  all  those  facts  in  connection  with  the 
young  girl  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

When  he  concluded,  there  was  an  evident  expression  of 
satisfaction  upon  the  countenance  ot  the  Lord  Olian- 
cellor. 

All  that  Jack  had  stated  entirely  corresponded  with  the 
account  that  had  been' furnished  by  Steggs,  so  thei'e 
could  bo  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  heiress. 

Lord  DonmuU  had  confessed  how  he  had  caused  his 
brother's  only  child  to  be  kidnapped  by  a  villain  in  his 
employ — how  he  had  offered  this  man  a  r.?T/ard  to  slav 
the  infant — and  then  described  how  it  had  afterwards 
come  to  his  knowledge  that  the  man  had  not  kept  his 
word ;  he  had  received  the  money,  but  his  brother's  child 
still  lived. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  it  was  Steggs  who  heard  the 
flying  confession  made  by  the  man  Williams,  who  staited 


the  child  he  was  to  have  murdered  was  now  grown  up 
into  a  woman,  and  was  working  as  a  shroud-maker  at 
Mrs.  Roblet's. 

Everything  was  quite  correct. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  desire  to  know,"  said 
the  Lord  Chancellor, — "  that  is,  your  name." 

Jack  paused,  but  Blueskin  came  to  his  assistance. 

"  My  namo  is  J  oseph  Blake,  aud  the  reason  I  take  an 
interest  in  this  affair  I  will  now  show  to  you. 

"  When  I  was  a  vei"y  young  man — about  eighteen  years 
of  a  'je — I  lived  as  a  servant  with  Lord  DonmuU,  the  father 
of  ihci  ^psl  about  whom  we  are  talking." 

'•InciJ>pd!''  said  the  Chancellor,  with  redoubled  interest. 
"Go  on  with  your  story, — you  may  have  important  in- 
formation." 

"  I  think  not,  my  lord,"  said  Blueskin.  "  When  this 
little  girl  was  born,  Abel  Donraull — the  one  who  usurped 
his  br»ther's  title — was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
brother  he  so  cruelly  injured.  He  was  in  the  house  when 
the  child  was  born.  The  mother  died.  Time  passed  on, 
and  the  child  disappeared.  Abel  appeared  to  feel  the  loss 
as  deeply  as  iua  brother,  and  was  unsijaring  in  his  exer- 
tions to  discover  what  had  become  of  the  lost  little  one. 
He  alone  knew  where  she  was.  He  had  bribed  a  man  to 
murder  the  little  infant,  and  succeeded,  with  diabolical 
ingenuity,  in  fixing  suspicion  upon  myself  and  one  of  my 
fellow-servants,  who  was  my  friend. 

"  Thei-e  was  notliing  but  suspicion  against  us,  however. 
With  all  his  cleverness,  Abel  was  powerless  to  bring  any 
proofs  against  us.  Still,  he  raised  the  doubt,  and  we  were 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  our  much-loved  master." 

"What  you  say  is  quite  true,"  said  the  Chancellor. 
"I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  the 
Abel  DonmuU  of  whom  you  are  sjieaking  is  dead.  Ho 
left  behind  him  a  full  confession,  and  what  you  have  just 
said  is  embodied  in  it." 

"  Then  perhaps  my  story  will  be  believed  now ;  but  it 
is  too  late.  I  have  suffered  under  that  doubt  for  the 
whole  of  my  life,  and  now  I  shall  not  benetit  by  its  re- 
moval. However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  made 
up  my  mind,  when  I  was  discharged,  to  try  and  find  the 
child ;  but  years  passed  without  my  hearing  anything  of 
her,  and  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  dead. 
Accident  alone  brought  her  in  my  way.  Since  that  time 
I  have  scarcely  ever  lost  sight  of  her." 

"  You  have  earned  your  reward,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
"and  something  more.  I  am  glad  the  lost  heiress  is 
found.  The  testimony  you  have  given  is  so  important, 
as  corroborating  other  evidence,  that  you  are  entitled  to 
something  more.  Within  reason,  you  shall  have  all  that 
you  demand." 

"  We  want  no  reward  at  all,"  said  Blueskin.  "  What  wa 
have  done  has  been  merely  out  of  affection  to  the  perse- 
cuted girl.  She  has  all  the  time  been  a  victim  to  Jonathan 
Wild's  villany,  who  hoped,  by  obtaining  possession  of  her, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  estates  also." 

"  I  know  that." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  my  lord,  and  what  I  have  done  has 
been  to  shelter  her  and  protect  her  as  much  as  I  could 
from  him.  If,  however,  your  lordship  would  interest  your- 
self on  my  behalf,  I  have  something  to  ask." 

"  Speak  freely." 

"  Well,  then,  after  I  was  discharged  in  the  manner  I 
described,  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  living  by  honest  means. 
With  such  suspicion  attaching  to  me,  no  one  would  em- 
ploy me,  and  so  I  was  forced  either  to  starve  or  else  to 
get  my  living  in  defiance  of  the  laws." 

"  Then  you  wish  to  obtain  a  pardon  ?" 

"  I  do,  a  it  is  possible.  I  have  been  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  yet  none  serious,  and  many  things  are  laid  to  my 
charge  of  which  I  am  entirely  innocent." 

"  You  say  your  name  is  Joseph  Blake  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  vame,  but  I  am  better  known  by 
another.'' 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Blueskin." 

The  Chancellor  pushed  his  chair  back,  until  the  back 
came  in  contact  with  the  wall ;  so  there  he  stopped. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,  mj' lord,"  continued  Blueskin. 
"I  shall  do  you  no  harm.  You  will  see  no  change  in  me 
after  having  made  this  declaration." 

"But — but,"  stammered  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "you  are 
sentenced  to  death  I" 

"  I  know  that ;   but  the  evidence  upon  which  1  was 
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found  guilty  was  that  of  Jonathan  Wild,  who  was  at  once 
my  witness  and  my  prosecutor.  I  was  saved  fi'om  the 
gallows  by  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Up  to  this  moment 
I  have  kept  myself  clear  of  the  otficers.  No  one 
suspects  me,  and  I  could  have  kept  my  secret  muoh 
longer.  I  could  have  kept  it  even  from  you,  but  I  did 
not  fear  making  the  disclosure  to  you,  because  you  would 
not  take  advantage  of  it.  You  would  not  call  ia  the 
police  ofiBcers  to  arrest  me  ?" 

"  No — no !"  said  the  Chancellor.  "  I  cannot  say  that 
I  should!" 

"  I  knew  that,  and  so  I  spoke.  - 1  escaped  to  a  foreign 
land,  and  might  have  remained  there  in  safety  to  the 
end  of  my  days,  but  I  returned  simply  that  I  might  en- 
deavour to  place  the  heiress  in  her  true  position." 

The  Chancellor  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  then 
he  said : 

"  Your  conduct  does  you  great  credit.  I  will  inquire 
into  what  you  have  said." 

"You  will  find  it  all  true,"  said  Blueskin — "every 
word  of  it.  When  I  leave  here  no  one  will  know  me. 
When  I  have  seen  the  heiress  once  under  your  protection, 
I  shall  be  content.  I  shall  depart,  and  no  one  probably 
will  hear  of  me  again.  If,  however,  your  lordship  thinks 
proper  to  interest  yourself  to  obtain  my  pardon,  you  may 
depend  I  shall  come  forward  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  pro- 
claimed." 

"I  will  try  to  obtain  it,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
"Whether  I  succeed,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  must 
make  further  inquiry." 

"Do  so,  your  lordship,  and  that  is  the  only  i-eward  I 
crave." 

"  And  your  companion  ?" 

"  He  desii-es  nothing  more." 

"  Does  he  desire  a  pardon  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  then,  he  shall  have  the  reward.  It  has  been 
promised,  and  it  shall  be  paid.  Now  tell  me  where  the 
girl  is  to  be  found." 

Blueskin  gave  the  address  of  the  house  in  which  they 
had  taken  lodgings  in  Westminster. 

"  This  matter  requires  a  little  careful  management," 
said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  smile.  "  Your  position 
is  peculiar.  It  will  not  do  to  conlide  your  secret  to 
another  person.  To  betray  you  to  your  enemies,  after  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  acted,  would  have  been  base 
to  a  degree." 

"  I  felt  sure  your  lordship  would  think  so,"  said  Blue- 
skin. 

"I  do  think  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  we  can  get  out 
of  the  difficulty.  I  presume  you  willfeel  quite  satisfied 
when  I  take  the  girl  by  the  hand  ?" 

"  Quite  satisfied,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  will  call 
my  carriage,  and  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  address  you 
have  given.  You  can  hand  the  girl  over  to  me  ;  you  may 
see  me  place  her  in  the  carriage,  and  then  I  shall  drive 
off.     Will  that  content  you  ?" 

"  Perfectly ;  there  could  not  be  a  more  admirable  ar- 
rangement, or  one  better  calculated  to  ensure  my  safety.  I 
did  not  like  to  make  so  bold  as  to  suggest  it  to  your  lord- 
ship." 

Tlie  Lord  Chancellor  rang  the  bell,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
servant  appeared,  he  ordered  his  carriage  to  be  got  ready 
instantly. 

There  was  a  brief  delay  while  the  vehicle  was  being 
prep:ired,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  advantage  of  the 
interval  to  make  some  further  inquiries,  but  he  elicited  no 
fresh  fact  of  any  importance. 

One  thing  was  quite  evident — he  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion as  to  who  Jack  Sheppard  really  was. 

At  last  the  servant  announced  that  the  carriage  "^aa 
read}-. 

The  Chancellor  hastily  donned  his  cloak  and  hat,  and 
desceudttd  the  staircase. 

Our  friends  followed  closely  in  his  footsteps,  concealing 
their  countenances  as  well  as  they  were  able  from  the  in- 
quisitive glances  which  the  servants  in  thj  hall  below  bent 
upou  them. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  insisted  upon  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Sheppard  entering  the  carriage  with  him. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  so,  but  he  had  a 
motive. 

All  they  had  said  was  straightforward  enough,  but  still 


he  had  no  particular  guarantee  as  to  their  good  faith,  but 
while  they  were  in  the  carriage  with  him  he  knew  that 
all  was  right. 

He  gave  the  requisite  directions  to  the  footman,  and 
the  carriage  was  soon  rolling  rapidly  along  the  dark, 
deserted  streets  in  the  direction  of  the  house  at  West- 
minster. 


CHAPTER  DXIL 

JOYATU.VN  ■naLD  AND  MH.  NOAKES  FIND  THE  PUBLIC-HOU.SE 
TOO  HOT  TO  HOLD  THEM. 

We  now  return  to  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes,  the 
ex-Governor  of  Newgate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  saw  them  last  they 
were  in  a  rather  ticklish  situation. 

They  were  seated  in  a  room  in  a  public-house,  along 
with  many  other  persons,  when  they  heard  the  clattering 
sound  produced  by  the  sudden  halt  of  several  horsemen 
before  the  front  door. 

The  man  who  had  been  addressed  as  Luke  had  said 
that  they  were  police  officers  outside,  in  search  of  Wild 
and  Noakes,  and  that  they,  the  officers,  had  stopped  him, 
and  announced  their  intention  of  searching  all  the  public- 
houses  in  the  vicinity. 

This  was  alarming  news  for  Wild,  and  he  was,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  completely  taken  aback. 

As  for  Mr.  Noakes,  he  seemed  ready  to  expire  with 
terror,  and  he  gasped  for  breath  in  a  manner  that  could 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  who  sat  near 
him. 

Jonathan  glanced  into  his  companion's  countenance 
with  the  utmost  scorn,  and  then  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

He  grasped  Mr.  Noakes  by  the  collar,  saying,  in  a  rapid 
and  impressive  whisper : 

"  Follow  me,  and  you  will  be  safe  !" 

These  few  words  were  uttered  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, and  consequently  they  had  a  great  and  imme- 
diate effect  upon  Mr.  Noakes. 

To  a  certain  extent  he  forgot  his  fears,  and  shook  off 
his  shrinking  timidity. 

He  rose,  and  followed  Wild  across  the  room. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  two  comrades  in  iniquity  moved, 
the  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  turned  full  upon 
them. 

Jonathan  looked  steadily  towards  the  door. 

"  Hallo  1"  said  Luke,  in  a  loud  vsice,  springing  from  his 
seat  as  he  spoke,  "  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think  the  varmint  are 
here  !     Help  me  !     Here  is  Jonathan  Wild !" 

Mr.  Noakes  uttered  a  loud  yell,  and  gave  himself  up  for 
lost. 

With  an  oath,  Wild  drew  his  sword  and  made  a  slash  at 
the  oil  lamp  hanging  from  the  centre  of  tlie  ceiling, 
and  whence  most  of  the  illumination  proceeded. 

It  was  only  suspended  by  a  rope,  and  Wild's  sword 
divided  it  instantly. 

Down  came  the  lamp  with  a  fearful  crash,  and  then  the 
chamber  was  plunged  into  comparative  darkness. 

The  thief-taker  well  knew  that  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay  would  be  produced  by  this  proceeding, 
and  he  was  in  readiness  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Seizing  hold  of  Mr.  Noakes,  he  dragged  him  into  the 
passage. 

But  just  at  this  moment,  the  police  officers,  having  dis- 
mounted from  their  steeds,  poured  in  at  the  front  door  of 
the  inn. 

They  were  able  to  see  at  a  glance  that  something  of  an 
unusual  and  suspicious  chai'acter  was  going  on. 

"  Forward !"  cried  the  one  in  command. 

There  was  an  od  lamp  hanging  in  the  passage,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  chey  saw  Wild  and  Noakes  running  at 
full  speed  and  thej'  called  out  for  them  to  stay. 

But  jUJouraged  by  the  success  which  he  had  met  with 
iu  ais  itUick  on  the  other  lamp.  Wild  made  a  desperate 
tfUt  at  this  (me. 

Down  it  came  at  once,  to  the  consternation  of  all. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  almost  pai'alysed  with  fear,  and  it  was 
a  great  trouble  to  Wild  to  drag  him  along. 

it  may  seem  strange  that  Jonathan  should  choose  to 
encumber  himself  with  anyone;  on  the  contrary,  one 
would  think  he  would  have  left  him  to  his  fate,  and 
tui-ned   all  his  energy    and    attention    towards    making 
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his  own  escape.  But  he  had  a  motive  for  what  he  was 
doing,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, — the  ex-Governor 
was  too  valuable  to  be  parted  with  easily. 

So,  much  against  his  inclination,  Mr.  Noakes  was  com- 
pelled to  accompauj'  his  companion  in  crime. 

Jonathan  dragged  him  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
iuu. 

Just  as  he  passed  out  of  the  back  door,  Wild  perceived 
two  men  run  hastily  across  the  road  in  the  dii-ection  of 
( he  gates. 

From  their  manner,  the  thief-taker  came  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  had  been  stealing  something,  and 
that  bis  sudden  appearance  had  disturbed  them. 

At  the  very  same  time  that  he  came  to  this  conclusion, 
he  saw  how  he  might  turn  this  fortuitous  flfccurrence  to 
his  own  advantage.  _  » 

He  glanced  round  for  some  place  of  cori'teealment, — ^he 
required  somewhere  to  hjde  in  quickly,  before  the  officers 
could  recover  from  the  confusion  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
lamp. 

His  eye  rested  oh  a  flight  of  wooden  steps,  which 
seemed  to  lead  up  to  a  loft. 

These  he  resolved  to  ascend,  and  no  sooner  did  ho 
determine  to  do  so  than  he  compelled  his  companion  to 
follow  him. 

The  wooden  steps  were  only  about  twelve  in  number, 
60  the  top  was  soon  reached. 

"Wild  found  himself  standing  upon  a  small,  square, 
wooden  platform. 

Just  in  front  of  him  was  a  door. 

He  pushed  it,  and  found  it  yield  to  his  touch. 

He  passed  thi-ough  quickly,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  the  officers  came  pouring 
into  the  j'ard. 

They  heard  and  saw  the  two  men  running  that  Wild 
had  disturbed,  and,  as  the  thief-taker  imagined,  they 
jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  the  two 
men  they  wanted.  •    , 

Uttering  a  loud  cry,  they  rushed  onwards,  and  the  two 
thieves,  finding  themselves  pursued,  ran  off  with  redoubled 
speed. 

The  officers  followed,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the 
v.'hole  were  out  of  sight. 

The  room,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  into  which  Jonathan 
Wild  had  intruded  was  situated  over  the  brewhouse  in 
t!ie  rear  of  the  inn,  and  was  used  for  storing  malt. 

Muny  bags  of  this  article  were  contained  in  this  place, 
and  the  fugitives  would  not  have  had  much  trouble  in 
concealing  themselves  among  them  had  a  close  search 
been  made. 

But  for  this  there  was  no  necessity,  for  the  officers 
never  came  near. 

Wild  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

He  saw  the  officei's  run  across  the  yard  and  disappear. 

He  uttered  a  low  chuckle. 

llr.  Noakes  was  by  this  time  half  dead  with  fright,  and 
had  sunk  upon  the  sacks  quite  helpless. 

Jonathan  shook  him  violently. 

"Escaped  again!"  he  said — " escaped  again !  Get  up, 
you  fool !  We  have  nothing  to  fear  !  I  tell  you  we  have 
eic.iped  again !" 

ih:  Noakes  only  groaned. 

"Come  on!"'  continued  Wild.  "We  can't  stop  here; 
it  isn't  likely !  We  must  get  further  away,  or  the  officers 
may  discover  their  mistake  and  return !" 

'•I  will  give  up,"  said  the  ex-Governor.  "I  would 
sooner  die  at  once  than  live  a  life  of  terror  like  this— >I 
v.'ould  sooner  die  at  once !" 

"  Would  you  ?" 

"  1  wonld  indeed !" 

"  Then  I  don't  intend  to  allow  you  the  opportunity ! 
This  way,  I  say !  Ha! — we  have  lingered  too  long ! — the 
officers  are  returning !" 

Mr.  Noakes  collapsed  again. 

Jonathan  seized  him  again  by  the  collar,  and  made  him 
stand  upon  his  feet. 

The  thief-taker  was  perfectly  con-cct  when  he  said  that 
the  officers  were  returning. 

By  dint  of  hard  running,  they  had  managed  to  come  up 
with  and  to  capture  the  two  men. 

They  saw  directly  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
called  upon  the  prisoners  for  an  explanation. 

One  of  them  then  stated  that  they  were  about  to  steal 


some  malt  out  of  the  malt-room,  and  had  already  got  the 
door  open  for  the  purpose,  when  they  were  disturbed  by 
two  men  coming  into  the  yard,  and  had  run  oS  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  make  their  escape. 

Upon  hearing  this  statement,  the  commanding  police 
officer  uttered  an  oath. 

He  saw  well  enough  how  the  mistake  had  been  made, 
and  hastily  returned  to  the  inn  j'ard,  for  he  was  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  the  hope  that  he  should  even  yet  be  in 
time  to  secure  those  he  so  much  desired  to  capture. 

Jonathan,  however,  acted  with  great  promptitude  and 
resolution. 

Through  the  window  of  the  malt-room  there  came  a 
faint,  feeble  kind  of  light,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  Jonathan 
was  able  to  see  about  him,  for  his  eyes  had  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  obscurity. 

Up  in  the  roof  Jonathan  could  see  a  trap-door.  He  was 
able  to  distinguish  it  because  it  did  not  fit  properly  into 
its  frame,  and  in  consequence  he  could  see  a  faint  Une  of 
light  running  round  it. 

Through  this  he  determined  to  make  his  way,  but  as  a 
preliminary  step  he  secured  the  door  through  which  he 
had  entered,  and  then  with  inconceivable  rapidity  piled 
up  a  number  of  sacks  of  malt  before  it. 

He  viewed  his  work  with  great  satisfaction,  but  he  had 
hardly  finished  when  the  officers,  having  searched  the 
yard  and  guarded  all  the  outlets  from  it,  ascended  the 
flight  of  wooden  steps. 

When  the  officer  reached  the  door  and  found  it  fast,  he 
was  forced  to  come  to  one  of  two  conclusions. 

Either  the  man  he  had  captured  had  not  spoken  the 
truth,  or  else  those  he  wanted  had  concealed  themselves 
in  the  place  and  fastened  the  door. 

This  was  the  most  pleasing  view  of  the  case,  and  so 
the  officer  adopted  it. 

" Down  with  this  door!"  he  cried, — "the  rascals  are 
inside,  and  have  fastened  it !" 

While  they  were  attacking  the  door,  Wild  was  busily 
engaged. 

He  found  that  the  trap-door  was  situated  just  above  a 
malt-mill. 

To  climb  on  to  the  top  of  this  miU  was  by  no  means 
difficult,  and  by  standing  on  the  upi^er  portion  of  it  he 
was  able  to  reach  the  trap-door. 

He  lifted  it  off  in  a  moment,  and  seizing  hold,  with  both 
hands,  of  the  frame  into  which  it  fitted,  Jonathan  drew 
liimseit  up  on  to  the  roof. 

"Kow,  Noakes,"  he  cried,  "up  with  you!  Make 
haste !" 

"I  cannot!" 

"Fool,  you  must!  I  am  at  liberty  above !  Olimb  up 
on  the  mill,  and  all  will  be  well !  Quick,  I  say,  and  be 
silent!"  '  '    '        .    ■ . 

ISomchowor  other,  ■:Mr.>roakes.  felt  compelled  to  obey 
Wild's  imperious  commands  ;  so  he  climbed  up  on  to  the 
top  of  the  malt-mill  with  more  agility  than  one  would 
have  thought  he  was  in  possession  of. 

Having  reached  so  fai',  Jonathan  helped'  him  up  on  to 
the  roof.  '  ? 

The  officers  were  still  hammering  at  the  door.     They 
could  not  get  it  down,   in  consequence  of  the  sacks  of     ( 
malt  that  Wild  had  piled  up  against  the  inner  side  of  it. 

When  he  got  out  upon  the  roof.  Wild  seemed  as  far 
from  safety  as  ever,  for  there  was  no  means  visible  by 
which  he  could  descend. 

But  the  thief-taker  did  not  despair. 

On  the  contrary,  ho  was  overjoyed  at  having  succeeded 
so  far,  and  augured  trbm  it  that  he  should  complete  his 
escape.  -  . 

With  admu-able  presence  of  mind  he '  replaced  the  trap- 
door, s»  as  to  leave  no  more  trace  behind  him  than  he 
could  hfelp,  and  then  crawled  along  the  tiles  in  the  hope  of 
being  Me  to  find  some  point  from  which  he  might 
descend  in  safety. 

lilr.  Noakes  followed  him  with  great  difficulty. 

The  villain  was  in  mortal  fear  that  he  should  fall  to  the 
ground,  his  feet  slipped  so  when  he  ti-ied  to  crawl  along 
after  his  companion. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  unused  to  these  adventures,  and  they 
were  a  great  punishment  to  him. 

Of  course  all  will  say  that  it  served  him  right. 

In  this  we  cordially  agree. 

Wild  looked  about  him,  but  was  still  unable  to  see  how 
he  was  to  descends 


[JOXATHAX   WILD   FELLS   THE   TOLL-KEEPER   ^nTII   HIS   BLUDGEON.] 


17,??)"'''*'^*'  *^®  ^?^"'''  "'■'^"'*  °f  "'°  roof  of  the  malt-room 
sml  pjt  ^^f.«ouly  one  side  which  furnished  him  with  the 
s>ma]iest  particle  of  hope. 

w-iJ'some!!??''^  T'lu''^^   *°  '^"^"'P^  ^°  g^t  '1°^n.  for  it 
Ah  "'^^'it'ce  to  the  grouud. 

WilH'c,""'  half-way,  however,  there  was  another  roof,  and 

the  fuVwn  '^f'l.^"  '"^^-^  ^'™«^lf  down   until  he  hung 
ine^lull   ength  of  his  arms,  and  then  drop  upon  it 
J^lr.  Noakes  trembled  at  the  idea. 

lower  li^l^l.r'  inexorable,  and  compelled    him  to 
u  V  ''™,self  at  the  same  time  as  he  did. 

aiMbedL^'to  voil-''''^^^'''''^  voice-"  now  let  go, 

diKo  hTn^""-  -^^'^v'"  ^^*  ^°  '''^  ^"^'3'  a^d  as  soon  as  he 
Ti^t^  .r^l'"^'^  ^"^  0^°  fingers  to  relax. 
Down    hey  both  fell  with  alarming  velocity. 

enough  to  »T  ""'""  ^  crash-a  frightful  crasll^  which  was 

't:^!l!^;^S^°^^^--Noakes. 


In  looking  down  on  the  roof  below,  Jonathan  had 
tailed  to  notice  that  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a  skylight 

Full  upon  this  did  both  he  and  Mr.  Noakes  fall. 

This  produced  the  crash. 

After  passing  through  the  skylight  and  utterly  demo- 
iistiing  It,  they  came  down  upon  a  table,  or  some  similar 
article. 

i>T^*^7^f  *'"^  *^^*  ^^'^  wrung  the  shriek  of  pain  from 
Mr.  Noakes. 

Both  were  partially  stunned,  but  Wild  was  the  first  to 
recover  himself. 

He  seized  his  companion,  who  was  almost  breathless. 
Come  on  !"  he  said.     "  It  won't  do  to  linger  here  ;  and 
1   don  t  intend  to  suffer  myself  to  bo  made  prisoner  after 
running  all  these  risks  and  enduring  all  these  hurts  to 
procure  my  liberty  !     This  way,  I  say  '" 

"  I  am  done  for,  Mr.  Wild." 

"Bah!" 

"  I  cannot  go  any  further." 

"You  must!' 
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"I  cannot." 

Jonathan  dragged  him  forwai'd. 

"Idiot,"  he  cried,  "you  would  succumb  just  when  you 
ai*e  safe !  Loolc,  here  is  the  door — here  is  the  open  air. 
We  have  got  the  level  ground  beneath  our  feet,  and  shall 
be  able  to  make  good  speed  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  rather  encouraged  by  these  words  and 
the  open  door,  so  he  staggered  onwards. 

"  It's  no  good,"  he  cried  before  they  had  gone  many 
yards.  "Look,  here  they  come !  They  will  capture  us  after 
all !" 

Wild  uttered  an  oath. 

Looking  back,  he  saw  the  police  officei's  coming  on  at  a 
rapid  rate  from  the  direutioii  of  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  DXIII. 

JOKATHAN   -WILD  ELUDES  THE  OFFICERS   BY   PRACTISING    A 
CLEVER  STRATAGEM. 

Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  were  in  a  kind  of 
kitchen  garden  surrounding  the  building  upon  which  they 
had  fallen,  and  as  they  looked  across  it  they  saw  the  police 
ofHcers  running  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

The  terrific  ci-ash  caused  by  the  demolition  of  the  sky- 
light was  quite  enough  to  let  the  officers  know  that  the 
prisoners  were  making  an  escape,  and  to  direct  them  to  the 
spot,  and  the  brief  interval  of  time  dui'ing  which  Jonathan 
Wild  and  his  companion  lay  half  stunned  upon  the  table 
had  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  police  officers  to  hurriedly 
descend  the  steps  and  make  their  way  round  into  the 
garden. 

A  loud  shout  which  they  set  up  indicated  that  they  had 
caught  sight  of  the  fugitives,  and  now  that  it  came  to  a 
fair  run  over  ground,  they  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
they  should  succeed  in  capturing  them. 

Wild  seized  hold  of  Mr.  Noakes  by  the  hand,  and  both 
ran  onwards  at  a  wonderful  rate ;  but  then  they  were  both 
flying  for  their  lives,  and  under  such  circumstances  men 
will  make  vei-y  great  exertions  indeed. 

Mr,  Noakes  shook  off  some  poi'tion  of  his  fears,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  upon  running  as  swiftly  as  he  could, 
and  ho  was  further  encouraged  by  Wild,  who  continually 
urged  him  to  make  more  speed. 

Chance  seemed  to  favour  them  to  a  very  great  extent, 
for  without  making  a  single  false  step  they  traversed  the 
garden,  broke  through  a  hedge,  crossed  a  meadow,  and 
then,  after  leaping  a  ditch,  found  themselves  in  another 
field. 

The  police  officers,  however,  were  not  so  fortunate,  and 
they  also  tried  as  well  as  they  could  to  keep  together. 

There  were  many  good  runners  among  them,  but  the 
others  were  indifferent,  and  those  who  could  run  swiftly 
did  not  possess  sufficient  courage  to  attack  Jonathan  Wild 
single-handed. 

They  had  all  got  a  kind  of  superstitious  fear  of  the 
man ;  and  well  they  might  have,  for  his  deeds  in  the  past 
had  been  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  boldest  hearts 
tremble. 

To  these  circumstances,  then,  may  be  attributed  the  ease 
wit  h  which  the  thief-taker  contrived  to  out-distance  his 
pursuers. 

Had  one  of  the  police  officers  been  bold  enough  to  run 
forward  and  seize  him,  and  wait  till  his  companions  came 
up.  Wild's  fate  would  have  been  sealed,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility the  officer  would  have  forfeited  his  life  for  the 
attc^mpt,  and  there  was  not  one  magnanimous  enough  to 
feel  inclined  to  sacrifice  his  life  that  his  comrades  might 
reap  the  benefit  of  the  reward. 

Moving  in  a  compact  body,  almost  as  a  small  body  of 
soldiers,  they  hastened  after  Wild. 

The  speed  at  which  they  went  was  one  that  they  would 
be  able  to  maintain  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
eventually  they  might  run  the  fugitives  down,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  was  a  danger  that  they  would  be  able  to 
double  upon  their  course,  or  conceal  themselves  some- 
where, or  otherwise  throw  them  off  the  scent. 

"  On — on !"  cried  Wild,  panting  for  breath  between 
eveiy  word.  "We  are  distancing  them  rapidly!  We 
shall  soon  lie  out  of  their  reach  altogether !     On — on  1" 

Mr.  Noakes  tried  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  stuck  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth ;  his  knees  trembled  beneath  him,  and 
he  felt  for  a  moment  as  though  he  must  inevitably  sink  to 
the  ground. 


Had  not  Wild  retained  his  grasp  upon  his  hnnd,  and  so 
dragged  him  onwards,  the  probability  is  that  he  would 
have  done  so. 

Encouraged  by  his  success  so  far,  Jonathan  Wild  seemed 
to  receive  at  every  step  a  fresh  accession  of  strength,  and 
he  bounded  on  in  a  manner  that  was  really  wonderful  to 
behold. 

li'very  now  and  then  he  would  turn  round  and  look  back 
upon  the  way  he  had  come,  and  each  time  he  saw  that  his 
pursuers  were  further  off. 

Then,  suddenly  breaking  through  a  hedge,  the  two 
fugitives  rolled  down  a  bank  and  found  themselves  in  the 
high-road. 

Wild  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  assisted  the  Governor  to 
rise. 

"  Quick !"  he  said — "  be  quick,  I  saj',  or  we  shall  lose  the 
advantage  which  we  have  gained  with  so  much  difficulty ! 
Up! — up!  We  can  run  along  this  road  at  a  good 
speed!" 

Once  again,  then,  they  resumed  their  flight,  Jonathan 
Wild  running  as  fresh  and  unexhausted  as  though  he  had 
not  run  a  yard. 

Mr.  Noakes,  however,  was  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  leg 
after  the  other,  and  Wild,  looking  at  him,  was  aware  that 
it  was  quite  useless  to  expect  that  he  would  be  able  to  run 
for  a  much  greater  space  of  time. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  find  some  hiding- 
place,  and  devise  some  means  by  which  he  could  throw  his 
pursuers  off  the  scent. 

This  seemed  an  impossible  task ;  but  whenever  there 
was  a  difficulty.  Wild  seemed  to  rise  supei'ior  to  it. 

He  found  how  rapidly  his  companion's  strength  was 
leaving  him,  and  so  he  said  : 

"One  more  effort — only  one  more  effort!  Be  quick, 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  rest — the  danger  will  be  past ! 
The  officers  are  not  in  sight ;  they  have  missed  us  some- 
how ;  but  they  may  soon  find  us — that  is,  if  we  do  not 
hide !  Come  on,  I  say,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  will  find 
you  an  excellent  hiding-place !" 

The  prospect  of  an  escape  and  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
elude  his  pui'suei's,  and,  above  all,  of  obtaining  a  rest, 
operated  as  a  stimulant  upon  the  Governor's  physical 
powers,  and  he  ran  hastily  along  by  the  side  of  his  com- 
panion. 

The  road  curved  round  to  the  right ;  and  upon  passing 
round  this  bend,  Wild  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a  toll- 
gate. 

It  was  placed  quite  across  the  road,  and  the  gates  were 
shut. 

The  moment  he  saw  it,  a  fresh  thought  darted  into  his 
mind,  and  he  glanced  back  to  make  sure  the  officers  were 
not  in  sight. 

Not  a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen,  however,  and, 
with  a  chuckle,  the  thief-taker  said : 

"All  right,  Noakes,  my  boy — I  shall  do  them  at  last. 
Slacken  your  speed  a  little  and  recover  your  breath,  for  I 
shall  want  you  to  speak." 

Mr.  Noakes  willingly  obeyed  this  command,  and  in  a 
moment  afterwards  Wild  stopped  at  the  toll-gate. 

He  clutched  Mr.  Noakes  by  the  arm  and  whispered  in 
his  ear : 

"Knock  at  the  door  of  the  toll-house,  and  when  the 
keeper  appears  tell  him  that  you  have  lost  your  way.  Ask 
hhn  the  road  to  London — get  him  out  of  the  house  by 
some  means  or  other,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me!" 

Mr.  Noakes  nodded,  and  Wild  concealed  himself  in  the 
shadow  of  the  toll-house. 

The  Governor  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately opened  by  the  tollman,  who  unsuspectingly 
stepped  out  on  to  the  footpath. 

He  looked  rather  surprised  upon  seeing  Mr.  Noakes, 
and  gruffly  asked  what  he  wanted. 

But  ere  he  could  frame  a  reply,  Jonathan  Wild,  who 
was  on  the  watch,  crept  behind  the  toll-keeper  unob- 
served. 

He  had  his  thick  heavy  bludgeon  raised  in  the  air,  for 
he  had  kept  possession  of  it  during  his  recent  adventures. 

He  brought  it  down  with  a  sickening  crash  upon  the 
head  of  the  toll-keeper,  who  fell  like  a  log  into  the 
road. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  overcome  with  horror  when  he  saw  this 
deed  perpetrated,  for  it  had  come  upon  him  quite  unex- 
pectedly. 

Just  then,  however,  a  trampling  of  footsteps  became 
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aiidibb,  and  Wild,  who  was  about  to  give  vent  tcs  his 
exultation  mi  oue  of  his  hideous  laughs,  stopped  short  and 
looked  in  the  direction  he  had  just  come. 

"  The  officers  are  here !"  he  said.  "  Bo  quick,  or  after 
all  we  shall  be  caught !  Into  the  toll-house  with  you, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me  !" 

With  the  greatest  fright  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
the  Governor  obeyed,  and  Wild,  stooping  down,  seized 
bold  of  the  insensible  body  of  the  tollman,  and  by  an 
effort  of  strength  dragged  him  inside  the  little  wooden 
house,  and  closed  the  door. 

With  the  rapidity  of  lightning  he  tore  off  the  upper 
portion  of  the  clothes  which  the  toll-keeper  wore  and 
placed  them  over  his  own  garments. 

He  had  just  finiihed  when  thero  came  a  tremendous 
banging  at  tlie  door. 

The  interior  of  the  toll-house  was  quite  dai-k,  an  in  aa 
impressive  whisper  Wild  said  : 

"  On  your  life,  keep  still ! — do  not  speak  or  move,  or  our 
lives  will  pay  the  forfeit!" 

At  the  same  moment  he  flung  open  the  upper  portion 
of  the  toll-house  door,  which  was  so  formed  that  the 
lower  half  could  remain  closed  and  bolted  while  the  upper 
half  was  open. 

"  Hallo  there !     What's  the  matter  ?" 

The  officers  were  all  clustered  round  the  gate,  and 
one  of  them  said  : 

"Have  you  seen  a  couple  of  men  run  past  this  place  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not,"  returned  Wild,  in  the  same  tones 
and  with  perfect  self-possession.  "  The  door  was  shut ; 
how  could  I  ?" 

So  perfectly  did  ho  perform  the  part  he  had  so 
suddenly  assumed  that  the  police  officers  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
one  who  had  before  spoken  added : 

"  Well,  the  place  is  quiet  enough,  and  perhaps  if  you 
have  not  seen  them  you  have  heard  them  ?" 

"Ah!  that's  another  thing  altogether,"  said  the  toll- 
keeper.  "About  two  minutes  ago,  I  should  say — or 
perhaps  it  might  be  three — I  heard  somebody  run  past  the 
door,  and  off  down  the  road  ;  but  whether  there  was  one 
man  or  two,  or  whether  there  was  a  woman  among  them, 
is  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  you  heard  footsteps,  you  say  ?" 

♦'  Oh  yes,  quite  plainly !" 

"  And  some  one  was  running  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  at  a  wonderful  speed,  too,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
they  seemed  to  be  out  of  hearing  in  less  than  no  time." 

"  Can  you  tell  which  way  they  went  ?" 

"No,  not  for  certain." 

"  Which  way  do  you  think  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  we 
ask.  We  are  police  officers,  and  are  in  search  of  that 
notorious  villain  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion,  the 
late  Governor  of  Newgate.  We  have  tracked  them  thus 
far,  but  have  lost  sight  of  them." 

"  Jonathan  Wild,  did  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  thief- 
taker,  with  well-affected  astonishment.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  Jonathan  Wild  is  down  about  these  parts  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  he  is,  for  certain !  We  almost  had  our  hands 
on  him  once,  but  he  slipped  through  our  fingers." 

"  Oh,  law  !  I  wish  you  had  not  told  me.  I  shall  be  afraid 
to  sleep  in  my  bed  now,  for  I  sleep  in  this  place  all  by 
myself.  I  should  not  wonder  if  Jonathan  Wild  was  to 
cut  my  throat !" 

"  I  think  he  Avill  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  loolring 
after  bis  own  safety,"  said  the  officer ;  "but  it  is  no  good 
stopping  here,  we  are  losing  valuable  time.  If  you  can 
tell  us  which  way  the  people  you  heard  pass  by  appeared 
to  be  running,  you  ^vill  render  us  a  good  service." 

"  Well,"  said  Wild,  "  if  what  I  tell  you  don't  turn  out 
to  be  true  you  must  not  blame  me,  because  I  didn't  see 
them,  you  know  ;  but  I  heard  'em,  and  I  might  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I  would  take  my  oath  that  they  ran  straight 
on  down  the  road." 

"  That  will  do ;  and  now,  Mr.  Tollman,  one  word  more." 

"What  is  it,  sir?" 

"If  Jonathan  Wild  and  the  man  who  is  with  \iina 
should  turn  back  and  think  to  escape  us  that  way,  you 
get  your  blunderbuss  ready,  and  if  they  run  by  your  house 
shoot  them  with  it !" 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Officer ;  but  will  you  stand  by  me  for 
doing  it  ?" 

'■  Certainly !  my  orders  are  to  take  them  dead  or  alive 
—you  understand?" 


"  Quite." 

"  Then  forward,  my  lads!  it  seems  we  ai-e  on  the  right 
track  after  all,  and  this  bit  of  a  rest  has  allowed  us  to  re- 
cover our  breath.  If  we  keep  on  their  trail  wo  must  bring 
them  down  sooner  or  later.  Come  on — follow  me !  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  we  had  our  horses  with  us  !" 

As  hn  spoke  these  words  the  officer  set  off  at  a  sharp 
trot,  and  the  others  followed  at  his  heels. 

Wild  watched  them  until  their  forms  were  lost  to  view 
in  the  darkuess,  and  then  closing  the  door,  he  said  : 

"  Now,  Noakes,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"Wonderful !"  was  the  gasping  reply. 

"  What  would  you  do  without  me,  I  wonder  ?"  con- 
tinued Wild,  with  great  self-complacency.  "You  would 
have  been  captured  long  ere  this." 

"I  should — I  should;  but  I  can't  stand  this  sort  of 
thing  long,  my  constitution  won't  bear  up  against  it. 
Can't  we  get  right  away  from  England,  and  give  them  the 
slip  altogether?" 

"Yes,"  said  Wild,  "that's  what  I  intend  to  do,  but  I 
have  a  little  business  on  hand  which  I  must  transact  first. 
When  that  is  done  Ave  will  go,  and  then  we  can  pass  the 
remainder  of  our  days  in  absolute  safety." 

"What  business  is  it?"  asked  the  Governor,  with  a 
whine. 

"Nothing  to  you — it  will  Ise  time  enough  for  you  to 
know  when  you  see  it.  Wasn't  it  a  bold  plan  to  take 
possession  of  this  house  and  act  the  toll-keeper  ?" 

"It  was!  I  didn't  know  you  were  going  behind  him 
like  that — you  gave  me  quite  a  turn.  I  believe  you  have 
killed  him." 

'  And  what  does  it  matter  if  I  have  ?"  said  Wild.  "  He 
will  only  make  one  more.  Serve  the  fool  right — we  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  with  him !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  faint  smothered  groan  came  upon  his 
ears. 


CHAPTER  DXIV. 

JONATHAN  WILD   PLAYS   THE  PART   OP  A  TOLL-KEEPER   TO 
GREAT  PERFECTION. 

"  Who's  that  ?"  said  Wild. 

"Not  me,"  returned  the  Governor. 

"  Then  it  is  our  friend  the  tollman,  not  dead  yet.  I  sea 
he  is  bent  upon  giving  us  some  trouble.  Where  is' 
he?" 

"  On  the  floor." 

"  Stick  the  corner  of  my  felt  hat  into  his  mouth,  then, 
and  make  him  hold  his  noise'  If  the^ officers  should 
happen  to  return,  all  will  be  discovered." 

Another  groan  came. 

"Why  don't  you  do  it?"  cried  Wild. 

"I  cannot!" 

"  Cowardly  fool !  You  would  get  us  into  trouble  on 
such  a  point  as  this  ?     Where  is  my  hat  ?" 

Jonathan  groped  about  in  the  darkness,  and  found  the 
object  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

It  was  close  beside  the  prostrate  body  of  the  unfortunate 
toll-keeper. 

Eolling  it  up  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  he 
thrust  it  violently  into  his  half-opened  mouth. 

The  tollman  was  just  recovering  his  consciousness, 
but  he  now  stood  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  this  than  Wild's  quick  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs. 

Ho  started,  and  for  a  moment  his  heart  beat  violently. 

But,  regaining  his  calmness  almost  instantly,  he 
said: 

"There's  somebody  else  coming!  Can  you  hear 
them  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  too  tei-rified  to  reply. 

"Hark!  Can  you  hear  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs? 
They  are  coming  on  at  a  gallop  !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  gasped  the  Governor. 

"Leave  it  to  me.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  remain 
perfectly  silent,  and  to  take  care  that  that  fellow  on  the 
floor  don't  made  an  outcry.  If  he  does,  the  rope  is  as 
good  as  round  your  neck — so  beware !" 

"But  what  shall  you  do  ?" 

"  I  shall  have  to  open  the  gate  for  them,  I  suppose.  I 
wonder  where  the  devil  he  kept  the  key  of  the  pad- 
lock?" ,     1.  J 

Wild  searched  in  the  pockets  of  the  garments  he  had  w 
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hastily  donned,  and  almost  immediately  discovered  a 
bunch  of  keys. 

There  were  several  on  an  iron  ring,  and  -which  was  the 
right  key,  or  whether  any  one  of  them  was  right,  ho 
could  not  tell. 

Any  bungling,  however,  would  be  fatal,  and  he  knew 
it. 

He  had  no  further  time  for  search  or  reflection. 

With  a  dash,  the  troop  of  horsemen  drew  up  before  the 
toll-gate. 

A  succession  of  sharp  knocks  were  rained  upon  the 
door. 

Wild  waited  a  moment  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right, 
and  then  opened  it. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  said,  disguising  his  voice  in  the  same  way 
as  before.     "  What's  the  matter  .?" 

"  Open  the  gate,  and  be  quick  about  it !"  said  the  voice. 
"  We  are  in  a  hurry." 

"  All  right,  sir !     I'll  attend  to  you  in  one  moment." 

"Now!"  said  the  voice.  "We  are  officers,  and 
can't  wait !     We  are  in  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild !" 

"  Then  I'll  open  the  gate  for  you  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  world  !"  said  Wild,  and  anyone  to  have  heard  him 
speak  would  have  fully  believed  that  he  meant  just  what 
he  said. 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  lower  half  of  the  door,  and, 
taking  care  to  bolt  it  after  him,  went  to  the  gate  with  the 
bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  I  believe  Jonathan  Wild  and  that  chap  he  has  got 
with  him  went  past  here  only  a  little  while  ago,"  he 
said. 

Choosing  a  key  at  random,  he  thrust  it  into  the 
lock,  or  rather  tried  to  do  so,  for  it  was  much  too 
large. 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  police  officer  who  had  formerly 
spoken.     "  What  grounds  have  you  for  believing  that  .■'" 

"  Why,  some  more  police  officers  on  foot  passed  by  onlj' 
a  little  while  ago.  They  have  gone  straight  on  down 
the  road.     If  you  make  haste  you  will  overtake  them  !" 

During  this  speech,  Wild  had  tried  three  more  keys, 
but  with  no  better  success  than  at  first. 

Yet  he  spoke  with  perfect  calmness,  though  a  cold  pei- 
spiration  broke  out  upon  his  forehead  as  he  wondered 
whether  he  should  be  detected  by  simply  being  unable  to 
unlock  the  gate. 

The  officer  did  not  notice  his  fumbling,  so  interested 
was  he  in  the  conversation. 

"Did  you  speak  to  these  officers?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  yes!'  replied  Wild,  with  an  inward  curse  as  he 
tried  another  key  and  failed  again.  "  They  asked  me 
if  I  had  seen  two  men  run  bj'.  I  told  them  no,  for 
I  had  not ;  but  I  said  I  had  heard  some  one  running 
past,  and  so  they  concluded  that  Jonathan  Wild  had 
gone  on  further  down  the  road." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  officer ;  "  and  as  we 
are  on  horseback  we  shall  soon  come  up  with  them, 
aud  in  all  probability  capture  the  villain.  Why  the 
devil  don't  you  open  the  gate .'" 

"I  am  opening  it,  sir,"  said  Wild,  almost  in  de- 
spair, and  in  hia  confusion  trying  the  same  keys  over 
again. 

"You've  been  long  enough,  in  all  conscience.  'WTiat 
are  you  doing.' — why  don't  you  unlock  it.'" 

"  It's  the  wrong  key." 

"The  wrong  key!"  repeated  the  officer.  You're  a 
Awj-key,  j-QU  mean!" 

The  otficor  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  at  times  perpe- 
trated some  horrible  ones. 

The  men  under  him,  however,  always  laughed  t* 
the  utmost,  and  Jonathan  Wild,  taking  his  cue  from 
them,  roared  more  heartily  than  any,  and,  desisting 
from  his  attempt  upon  the  lock,  he  pretended  to  hold 
his  sides,  and  fairly  shook  with  laughter. 

"Ho,  ho,  ho!"  he  cried.  "Well,  that's  good — it's 
the  best  thing  I  have  heard  for  many  a  long  day! 
What  a  wit  you  must  have,  to  be  sure!  Wrong-key — 
don-key  !     That's  very  good !" 

Of  course  the  officer  was  pleased  to  see  the  toll- 
keeper  enjoy  his  jest  so  much,  and  he  grew  quite  good- 
tempered. 

At  last  their  laughter  subsided,  and  the  officer 
said  : 

"Now,  my  good  man,  make  haste  and  open  the 
gaiel" 


"All  right,  sir!  I've  got  the  right  key  this  time, 
but,  you  see,  there's  a  lot  on  the  bunch,  and  when 
you  rode  up,  the  fact  is  I  was  fast  asleep,  and  not 
being  properly  awake  was  the  reasoL:  i  could  not  tell 
one  key  from  another." 

"  All  right !  Make  haste,  I  say,  because  overy  moment 
is  of  the  greatest  importance." 

The  key  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand  was  Jonathan's 
last  hope. 

If  that  failed  to  do  its  office  he  would  be  obliged  to 
confess  his  inability  to  open  the  gate,  when  suspicion 
would  be  at  once  excited,  and  discovery  ensue. 

It  was  really  wonderful  how,  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  he  could  preserve  his  self-possession 
at  all ;  but  he  did  preserve  it,  and  in  a  most  admirable 
manner. 

Not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  suspicion  entered  the 
officer's  mind. 

Who  could  imagine  Jonathan's  feelings  when  about  to 
try  this  key,  and  when  he  knew  how  serious  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  would  be  ? 

His  heart  stood  still,  and  then  suddenly  commenced  to 
beat  at  a  fearful  rate  as  he  found  the  key  slip  easily  into 
the  keyhole. 

He  turned  it  round,  and  the  wards  yielded. 

"  It's  all  right  now,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he  pushed  the  gate 
open.  "It  was  not  the  wrong  key,  after  all.  Some 
rascal  must  have  put  something  into  the  keyhole.  How- 
ever, it's  all  right  now." 

The  officers,  who  were  impatient  at  the  delay,  now  that 
they  learned  Jonathan  Wild  was  only  a  little  before  them 
on  the  road,  without  speaking  another  word,  trotted 
swiftly  through  the  gate. 

With  perfect  coolness,  Jonathan  Wild  closed  it  after 
them,  and  locked  it. 

He  then  made  his  way  into  the  toll-house. 

"  Where  are  you,  Noakes.'" 

"Here,  Mr.  Wild,"  replied  the  Governor,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

"  You  heard  what  took  place,  didn't  you .'" 

"Yes,  evei-y  word." 

"Then  there's  another  danger  over;  but  I  think  we 
had  better  leave  this  place  at  once.  If  we  stay  in  it  much 
longer,  it  will  be  too  hot  to  hold  us." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Noakes.  "  I  shall  bo 
glad  indeed  to  leave  it." 

"  Come  on,  then !  I  will  show  you  how  I  shall  throw 
these  officers  off  the  scent !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  glad  enough  to  emerge  on  to  the  high- 
road, for  the  company  of  the  toll -keeper  in  that  little 
house  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  him. 

But  he  was  horrorstruck  when  he  found  Wild  turned 
in  the  direction  of  London. 

"  Where  are  you  going .'"  he  asked,  in  the  greatest  fear. 
"Are  you  mad.'" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"  But  this  is  the  way  to  London  !" 

"  I  know  that." 

"Surely  you  wouldn't  go  there ?" 

"  Listen  to  me !  Have  we  not  been  in  the  greatest 
peril  ? — and  have  not  I  found  an  easy  way  out  of  it  in 
every  case  ?" 

"  You  have.     You're  a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Wild  !" 

"  Never  mind  that.  Let  the  success  I  have  had  up  to 
the  present  bo  a  guarantee  for  you  in  the  futm-e.  You 
will  find  it  easiest  to  place  yourself  implicitly  in  my 
hands,  and  do  just  as  I  direct." 

The  Governor  was  silent. 

"  1  suppose  you  consent ;  but  whether  you  do  or  do 
not,  matters  little.  I  shall  not  lose  you,  never  fear.  You 
will  go  wherever  I  choose  to  take  you." 

Jonathan  took  hold  of  his  companion's  arm  as  he  spoke, 
and  led  him  onwards  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  Noakcs's  terror  increased  as  they  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  London. 

He  ventured  to  make  another  remonstrance. 

"  Surely  you  will  not  go  walking  on  ?  By  the  time  we 
reach  Loudon  it  will  be  daylight!  Look! — there  is 
the  east  before  us  already.  I  can  see  indications  of  the 
coming  dawn." 

"So  can  I,"  growled  Jonathan.  "Who  said  I  was 
going  to  London?" 

"  I  thought  you  were." 

"Well,  wait  and  see." 
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Jonathan  strode  on,  and  soon  the  Governor  began  to 
recognise  the  various  objects  they  met  with. 

At  last  they  paused  on  the  brink  of  ibe  gravel-pit 
where  they  had  already  found  safe  shelt"*. 

"  Are  you  going  down  here  again  ?" 

"  Yes.     Go  first — ycu  know  the  way." 

"  I  would  rather  follow." 

"  Go  first,  I  say  !" 

"  Very  well — veiy  well !  I'll  go  first,  if  you  wish  it,  of 
course." 

"Go  on,  then,  and  I  will  follow  in  your  footsteps. 
Now  do  you  understand  what  I  am  going  to  do  .'  This 
place  has  already  afforded  us  safe  refuge,  and  will  do  so 
again.  They  will  not  think  of  looking  for  us  here,  so 
much  nearer  to  London.  They  will  think,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  shall  try  to  get  far  away  into  the  country. 
Go  on,  I  say,  and  make  no  noise  about  it ! — and  mind  you 
don't  slip ;  if  you  do,  you  will  not  be  worth  picking  up 
when  you  reach  the  bottom." 

The  descent  into  the  gravel-pit  was  rugged  and 
dangerous,  and  Mr.  Noakes  proceeded  in  continual  terror 
of  his  life. 

The  bottom,  however,  was  reached  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  accident,  and  then  Jonathan  led  the  way  to 
the  little  wooden  shed  under  the  roof  of  which  they  had 
before  concealed  themselves. 

"Here  we  are,"  he  said,  "and  here  we  shall  bo  safe 
enough, — they  will  not  find  us  here.  We  have  had  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  though  we  have  had  some  peril  in 
obtaining  it.  Now,  lie  down  and  rest,  for  when  night 
cornea  you  will  find  there  will  bo  fresh  fatigue  to  un- 
dergo." 

"Why  keep  me  in  the  dark  as  to  your  intentions?" 
whined  Mr.  Noakes.  "  I  am  faithful — I  would  not  betray 
you." 

"  Veiy  likely,  but  I  prefer  to  keep  you  in  the  dark 
— I  have  good  reasons  for  doing  so ;  besides,  it  is  less 
trouble  to  yourself — you  have  not  so  much  to  think 
about.  Now,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,  and  allow  me 
to  do  the  same.     Don't  bother  me  by  talking." 

Jonathan  Wild  flung  himself  down  upon  the  damp 
ground  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and  Mr. 
Noakes,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  followed  his  example. 

"  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sure  I 
can't !  I'll  kill  him !  Oh !  what  can  I  do  for  the  best  ?  How 
shall  I  escape  from  his  clutches  ?  Without  him,  1  fear  I 
should  be  captured  instantly,  and  yet  to  remain  in  his  com- 
pany is  worse  than  death.  Let  me  think.  If  I  was  to  Idll 
him,  or  take  him  prisoner,  perhaps  they  would  pardon 
me.  It  is  very  likely.  But  how  shall  I  do  it  ?  I  might 
wait  till  he  is  asleep,  and  then  beat  his  brains  out 
with  his  own  bludgeon.  It  is  an  effective  weapon,  I'll 
wait  till  he  is  asleep,  and  then  I'll  do  it !" 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  muttering  about,  Noakes  ?" 
asked  the  thief-taker,  with  an  angry  growl. 

"  Nothing — nothing !" 

"  Well,  be  quiet,  for  I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I  can't 
while  you  are  making  that  murmuring  noise." 

"  I  am  silent,  Mr.  Wild, — I  will  be  quite  silent." 


CHAPTER  DXV. 

JOX.VTHAN   WILD   BEGINS  TO   FIND  HIMSELF   A   VICTIM     TO 
THE   PANGS  OF  KEMORSE. 

Mr.  Noakes  lay  profoundly  still,  keeping  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  waiting  patiently  until  his  companion  in 
crime  should  sink  off  into  a  sound  slumber. 

Jonathan  did  not  speak  again,  and  a  silence  that  made 
the  Governor  feel  anxious  and  uncomfortable  pervaded 
the  little  shed. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  which  seemed  to 
Mr.  Noakes  like  a  whole  night,  he  determined  to  make 
the  desperate  attempt  he  had  resolved  upon,  for  during 
the  time  we  have  mentioned  the  thief-taker  had  neitbfir 
moved  nor  uttered  a  sound. 

Slowly  and  stealthily,  Mr.  Noakes  raised  himself  to  a 
fitting  posture,  and  then  remained  perfectly  still,  in 
order  to  assure  himself  that  as  yet  he  had  given  no 
alarm. 

The  unbroken  silence  reassured  him,  and,  by  slow 
degrees,  he  got  upon  his  feet. 

Then,  holding    his  breath,    he    ventured    to    take   a 


step  nearer  to  the  spot  v^here  Wild  lay  slumber' 
ing. 

He  could  hear  his  heavy,  stertorous  breathing,  and 
felt  certain  that  all  was  well. 

The  intense  darkness  of  the  place,  however,  baffled 
him. 

Not  one  single  ray  of  light  penetrated  into  the  shed, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  trust  to  his  sense  of  touch  alone  for 
guidance. 

It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  he  should  gain  pos- 
session of  the  bludgeon. 

This  article  ho  surmised  would  be  lying  somewhere 
near  the  thief-taker's  right  hand,  so  that  he  could  seize  it 
at  any  moment. 

The  heavy  breathing  indicated  tolerably  well  where 
Wild  lay,  and  at  length  Mr.  Noakes  paused,  for  he  felt 
sure  he  was  standing  by  his  side. 

Stooping  down,  he  felt  cautiously  about  him,  and  at 
length  his  fingers  came  in  contact  with  Wild's  coat. 

Rapidly  passing  his  hand  upwards,  he  reached  the 
shoulder,  and  then  it  was  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  follow 
the  direction  of  the  arm. 

The  Governor's  spirits  rose,  for  Jonathan  Wild  did  not 
show  the  least  signs  of  consciousness. 

"I  will  not  kill  him,"  he  thought.  "I  will  hit  him 
hard  enough  to  deprive  him  of  consciousness,  then  I  will 
make  him  secure,  and  hand  him  over  to  the  authori- 
ties." 

As  he  came  to  this  mental  determination,  Mr.  Noakes 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  thief-taker's  bludgeon. 

Jonathan  held  it  tight  in  his  grasp,  and  Mr.  Noakes 
began  to  wonder  whether  he  would  be  able  to  take  it 
away  without  awaking  him. 

He  pulled  gently,  and,  to  his  joy.  Wild's  hand  gently 
relaxed. 

The  next  instant  he  was  holding  the  bludgeon. 

He  knew  just  where  the  thief-taker's  head  was,  and  so 
he  raised  the  formidable  weapon  in  the  air,  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  it  down  with  full  force. 

It  was  even  in  the  act  of  descending,  when  he  felt 
himself  seized  by  the  ankle,  and  with  such  force  that  ho 
lost  his  footing  and  fell  heavily  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  Noakes  almost  expired  with  fright. 

The  first  thing  that  came  upon  his  senses  was  the  harsh 
sound  of  the  thief-taker's  voice. 

"  Hallo,  Noakes  !"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  about  now  ? 
Thought  to  find  me  napping,  did  you  ?  But  I  am  not 
60  easily  caught.  I  have  found  you  out,  Noakes,  so  now 
beware !" 

Wild  got  up,  and  the  Governor  shook  fearfully  from 
head  to  foot. 

He  made  sure  that  his  last  moments  had  come,  for  that 
Jonathan  would  sacrifice  him  in  his  rage  he  had  not  the 
least  doubt. 

Jonathan  grasped  him  by  the  collar. 

"  So  you  were  going  to  knock  my  brains  out,  were 
you  ?"  he  said. 

"  No,  no !"  was  the  hurried  reply — "  I  was  not !" 

"  B  you  were,  I  say,  and  it  is  no  good  to  deny  it ! 
When  I  heard  you  muttering,  I  knew  you  meant  some- 
thing, and  that  is  why  I  kept  myself  on  my  guard; 
and  a  lucky  thing  it  was  for  me,  as  things  have  turned 
out !" 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Govei'nor,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  Mistaken  be  d — d !"  said  Wild, — "  it  is  too  plain  for 
that.  I  heard  you  creeping  stealthily  towards  me,  and 
pretended  to  be  asleep,  just  to  find  out  what  you  wcro 
going  to  do.  I  knew  when  you  laid  your  hand  upon  the 
cudgel,  but  I  wished  to  make'quite  sure  of  what  you  were 
about,  and  that's  why  I  relaxed  my  fingers  and  allowed 
you  to  take  possession  of  it.  I  stopped  you  just  in 
time,  for  the  bludgeon  was  descending.  Can  you  deny 
that  ?" 

The  Governor  was  silent. 

"  Of  course  you  can't !  And  this  is  the  return  you 
make  to  me  for  having  done  you  such  important  service 
as  I  have  during  this  night.  I  have  saved  you  from  your 
enemies  when  I  might  have  abandoned  you  to  your  fate 
and  escaped  myself.  So  far  .from  doing  so,  I  incurred  an 
extra  amount  of  danger  by  encumbering  myself  with  you, 
and  this  is  my  reward.  Villain,  prepare  for  death! 
Before  you  quit  life,  you  will  wish  a  thousand  times  over 
that  you  had  perished  at  Tyburn  Tree  I" 
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The  Governor  writhed  about,  and  uttered  frantic 
Bhrieks  for  mercy. 

Wild  took  hold  of  the  cudgel,  and  struck  him  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  shoulder  with  it,  which  made  the  Governor 
shriek  out  with  real  pain. 

"  That  is  the  first  instalment,"  said  the  thief-taker. 
"  You  shall  suffer  dearly  for  this !  Wretch  that  you  are, 
you  would  have  murdered  me  in  cold  blood !" 

''  It's  all  a  mistalce !"  persisted  the  Governor,  with 
chattering  teeth.  "  I  tell  you  it  is  all  a  mistake !  I  never 
meant  anything  of  the  kind  !" 

"  But  1  know  better !  What  do  you  think  I  can  do 
but  slay  you  at  once  ?  My  own  safety  demands  it.  If  I 
could  hand  you  over  to  the  police,  I  would ;  but  I  can't 
do  that  without  running  my  own  neck  into  a  noose ;  so  I 
shall  put  you  out  of  the  world  myself." 

"  Mercy — mercy !" 

"Yes,  you  shall  have  just  as  much  mercy  as  you 
intended  to  show  to  me.  Now  that  I  have  discovered 
this,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  remain  longer  in 
companionship  together.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sleep  in 
peace." 

"Yes,  you  will,  Mr.  Wild.  I  will  solemnly  swear 
never  to  interrupt  your  rest  again.  Spare  me  this  time — 
only  this  once !  I  was  mad — I  did  not  know  what  I  was 
about !  Have  mercy !  Spare  me  this  time,  and  I  will 
for  ever  afterwards  be  your  most  humble  and  devoted 
slave !" 

"  I  can't  attach  any  importance  to  your  protestations," 
replied  Wild — "  I  can't  believe  them.  My  own  safety 
requires  that  you  shall  die!'' 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Wild!  I  will  confess  that  I  had  thought 
of  disabling  you  and  giving  you  into  the  custody  of  the 
oflScers,  but  if  I  had  done  such  a  thing  I  should  have 
bitterly  repented  it ;  and  although  I  am  in  such  danger 
now,  I  rejoice  that  you  should  have  prevented  me  from 
doing  that  which  I  should  have  regretted  during  the  rest 
of  my  life." 

"  And  if  I  spare  you,"  said  Wild,  "  what  guarantee  shall 
I  have  that  you  will  not  take  the  first  opportunity  you 
have  to  carry  out  your  intention  ?  No,  no — I  must  slay 
you ;  and  yet  I  wish  that  you  had  not  forced  me  into  the 
commission  of  this  act.  It  will  be  so  lonely  for  me  with- 
out anyone  to  bear  me  company  while  I  am  hunted  from 
place  to  place !  You  have  served  to  rob  solitude  of  its 
terrors,  and  that's  why  I  aided  and  protected  you ;  and, 
much  as  I  dislike  being  by  myself,  yet  it  is  much  better 
that  I  should  be  than  always  be  in  momentary  dread  of 
the  attack  of  an  assassin." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wild !"  said  the  Governor,  piteously,  "  do 
reflect  again !  Do  not  you  believe  it  possible  that  upon  a 
sudden  impulse  a  man  should  be  tempted  to  do  something, 
and  then  ever  afterwards  regret  it  ?  It  is  so  with  me,  Mr. 
Wild.  It  is  a  great  deal  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  ;  but  if 
you  will  look  over  this,  I  will  be  your  slave  for  ever,  and 
obey  you  in  all  things  !" 

"  I  would  grant  your  request,"  said  the  thief-taker,  "if 
I  had  any  guarantee  that  would  protect  me  from  the  risk 
I  shall  run." 

"  Think  again.  I  wiU  swear  by  the  most  solemn  oath 
you  think  fit  to  impose,  that  I  will  never  attempt  any- 
thing against  your  life  and  liberty  again !" 

Wild  paused. 

"I  will  think  it  over,"  he  said.  "  I  confess  I  am  un- 
decided ;  but  I  am  more  likely  to  resolve  upon  yr^ur  death 
than  not ;  still,  I  wiU  consider.  Be  prepared  for  the 
worst!" 

Wild  strode  away,  and  seated  himself  upon  the  ground, 
^ith  his  back  to  the  shed. 

The  attack  which  his  companion  had  made  upon  him 
disconcerted  him  greatly. 

For  the  future,  he  could  never  feel  safe,  for  Jonathan 
Wild  was  not  the  man  to  put  faith  in  the  professions  of 
anyone. 

Yet  the  idea  of  parting  company  with  the  ex-Governor 
of  Newgate  was  scarcely  less  disagreeable  to  him. 

Wild  had  a  horror  of  being  alone. 

This  is  always  the  case  with  guilty  minds,  and  he  had 
60  many  black  and  awful  crimes  upon  his  soul,  and  when 
he  was  alone  they  would  so  throng  into  his  mind,  that  it 
made  him  anxious  to  have  the  society  of  anyone. 

In  being  thus  hunted  about  from  place  to  place,  as  he 
had  lately.  Wild  felt  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  compatoioQ. 


It  was  chiefly  this  which  had  induced  him  to  run  so 
many  risks  by  encumbering  himself  with  Mr.  Noakes,  and 
he  had  never  suspected  for  one  moment  that  his  life  was 
in  danger  at  his  hands. 

The  Governor  might  be  sincere,  and  might  never  make 
such  an  attempt  again;  but  it  seemed  like  tempting 
Providence  too  far  to  place  any  belief  in  what  he  said. 

Yet,  as  Wild  pondered  the  matter  over,  and  as  he  tried 
to  pierce  the  black  darkness  which  surrounded  him,  he 
felt  that  he  would  rather  run  any  I'isk  than  be  alone,  for 
that  would  be  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths. 

Mr.  Noakes  remained  trembling  in  every  limb,  while 
Jonathan  was  making  up  his  mind  what  he  should  do. 

It  was  awful  for  anyone  to  be  conscious  that  his  life 
huug  upon  the  caprice  of  a  man  like  the  thief-taker. 

But  the  tenor  of  his  reflections  will  show  that  Mr. 
tJoakes  was  not  in  quite  so  much  danger  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  if  Wild  could  only  have  made  sure  that  no 
second  attempt  would  be  made  upon  his  life,  he  would 
have  forgiven  him — that  is,  he  would  forgive  him  for  the 
present^  but  so  soon  as  he  was  useless  to  him,  then  the 
gradge  would  be  remembered. 

"  I  will  run  the  risk,"  said  Wild  to  himself  at  last.  "  If 
it  is  my  fate  to  be  slain  by  him,  strive  as  I  will,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  avert  my  doom.  To  be  alone  by  myself 
for  any  length  of  time  would,  I  am  sure,  be  sufficient  to 
drive  me  into  madness.  It  would  be  much  worse  than  a 
continual  state  of  doubt  and  dread  that  I  shall  now  be 
in.  I  will  impose  upon  him  a  most  fearful  oath — I  will 
awake  his  superstitious  or  religious  fears,  if  he  has  any, 
and  if  I  can  succeed  in  doing  that,  I  may  be  safe." 

"  Noakes  !"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wild,  I  am  here !  Have  mercy  upon 
me!" 

"If  I  do,"  added  the  thief-taker,  "will  you  take  the 
oath  I  shall  propose,  that  you  will  never  make  a  second 
attempt  upon  my  life  ?" 

"  I  will  take  ten  thousand  oaths,"  said  the  Governor, 
eagerly,  "for  such  a  thing  is  furthest  from  my  thoughts. 
Be  under  no  fear — I  shall  not  make  the  attempt  again.  I 
most  heartily  regret  having  done  so  !" 

"  Well,  well — that  may  be,  and  as  you  said  some  time 
back,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  determine  to  do  some- 
thing upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  then  after- 
wards bitterly  regret  it." 

"  That's  my  case.  Mi-.  Wild." 

"  Well,  we  have  been  companions  for  many  a  day,  we 
have  assisted  each  other  in  many  a  little  plan,  and  I  do  not 
cai'e  about  murdering  you  in  cold  blood.  I  have  crimes 
enough  to  bear  without  having  that  added  to  the  number. 
I  will  spare  your  life,  but  upon  the  condition  that  you 
take  the  oath  I  shall  propose." 

"Dictate  it  to  me,  Mr.  Wild!"  cried  the  Governor, 
almost  frantic  with  eagerness — "  dictate  it  to  me  ;  I  will 
follow  you  word  for  word  !" 

"Listen,  then,"  said  Wild,  who  then  proposed  to  his 
companion  an  oath  of  the  most  terrible  character  which  it 
is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  Governor  shuddered  when  he  uttered  the  last 
adjuration. 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  Jonathan 
Wild  experienced  some  twinges  of  remorse.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  chiefly  caused  by  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  had  a  very  narrow  escape  indeed  from  an  unexpected 
death  ;  and  he  was  unnerved  too,  not  only  by  the  various 
adventures  he  had  had  since  his  escape  from  Newgate, 
but  by  the  intense  darkness  which  filled  the  shed,  and 
Jonathan  Wild,  though  bolder  than  the  boldest  in  any 
scheme  of  vUlany,  was  more  frightened  than  a  child  to  be 
in  the  dark. 

It  was  then  that  horrible  and  distorted  countenance 
would  seem  to  start  out  of   the  gloom  by  scores,  all  with 
their  horrible  glassy  eyes  fixed  upon  him — all  seeming  to 
accuse  him  of  having  cut  short  their  lives. 

But,  strangely  enough,  if  anyone  was  with  him — if  he 
knew  that  a  human  being  was  within  a  short  distance — 
he  was  not  the  victim  of  these  fantastic  visions,  and  so  he 
extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  comrade  in  crime. 

For  some  time  after  Mr.  Noakes  had  taken  the  oath  a 
profound  silence  reigned  in  the  hut,  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  breathing  of  its  two  occupants,  and  an 
occasional  movement  of  their  limbs. 

At  last  it  began  to  grow  lighter  and  lighter,  and  through 
the  crevices  in  the  shed,  where  the  boards  had  been  imr 
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perfectly  or  carelessly  joined,  there  came  feeble  gleams  of 
light. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sharp  report  of  a  pistol  came 
upon  their  ears. 

The  weapon  had  evidently  been  discharged  somewhere 
near  at  hand,  and  both  Mr.  Noakes  and  the  thief-taker 
started  to  their  feot  with  a  half-suppressed  ejaculation 
upon  their  lips. 

CHAPTER  DXVI. 

THE  POUCE  OFFICERS    ARRIVE    UPON   THE   BRINK   OF   THE 
OLD  GRAVET.-f  IT. 

Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  both  started,  for  the 
sound  had  taken  them  completely  by  surprise. 

There  was  something  alarming  in  it  too,  for  they 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  would  be  firing  in 
the  vicinity  save  police  oflBcers. 

They  listened  intently,  expecting,  of  course,  to  hear 
something  more. 

But  a  profound  silence  followed. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  asked  Jonathan,  in  a  faint 
whisper. 

"I  don't  know,  Mr.  Wild — how  should  I?  I  am 
afraid " 

"Of  what?" 

"That  it  is  our  foes!" 

"  Hush — be  silent !     Let  us  listen  !" 

They  did  so. 

But  nothing  further  reached  their  ears,  and  the 
silence  that  reigned  in  the  hut,  profound  as  it  had 
seemed  to  be  before,  now  appeared  to  have  increased. 

The  stillness  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  oppres- 
sive. 

"That  means  something,"  said  Wild,  in  a  whisper; 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  and  it  may  concern 
us." 

"But  how  are  we  to  find  out  whether  it  does  or 
not  ?" 

"  That  we  must  consider.  I  cannot  remain  here  in 
suspense  like  this!  I  must  know  who  it  was  that 
fired !" 

The  thief-taker  walked  towards  the  door  of  the  shed 
as  he  spoke,  and,  opening  it  cautiously  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  couple  of  inches,  he  looked  out. 

Day  had  just  dawned,  and  the  recesses  of  the  old 
gravel-pit  were  revealed  by  the  faint  grey  light. 

A  kind  of  white  mist  hung  over  all  objects,  and  the 
thief-taker,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  strove  to 
pierce  it. 

He  could  see  nothing,  however,  of  an  unusual  nature, 
nor  could  he  see  any  symptoms  of  a  recent  disturbance 
having  taken  place. 

"Very  strange!"  he  murmured,  still  gazing  around 
bim. 

"  Can  you  see  anything  ?"  asked  the  Governor. 

"  No." 

"  I  heard  a  shot — I  am  sure  of  that !" 

"  So  am  I.  We  have  not  been  both  deceived  by  our 
senses !  I  must,  aud  will,  find  out  what  it  means !  It 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance." 

"But  how?" 

" There  is  no  one  about,"  replied  the  thief-taker,  "and 
all  is  silent  as  the  very  grave  itself !  I  will  creep  out 
stealthily !" 

"  Yoii  may  be  seen." 

"  I  think  not, — the  place  is  surely  quite  deserted — there 
is  no  one  about  save  our  two  .>elves." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Wild  crept  stealthily  out  of 
the  shed,  aud,  stooping  down  behind  the  rank  vegetation 
which  had  sprung  into  existence  about  that  spot,  crawled 
towards  the  little  precipitous  path  leading  to  the  brink  of 
the  excavation. 

Up  this  he  slowly  climbed,  pausing  every  now  and 
then,  and  using  every  precaution  be  could  think  of  to 
guard  against  being  seen,  in  case  anyone  should  Lo 
lurking  about  on  the  watch. 

At  last  he  reached  the  brink  of  the  excavation,  and, 
raising  his  head  slowly,  peeped  over.  ■* 

He  could  see  no  one. 

He  glared  around  on  every  side,  and  then,  quiie  sure 
that  no  human  being  was  in  sight,  raised  his  head  a  little 
higher. 


Some  object  close  at  hand  then  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. 

After  starting  violently — for  the  discovery  came  upon 
him  unexpectedly — he  beckoned  to  his  companion  to 
ascend. 

Mr.  Noakes  would  gladly  have  been  excused,  although 
his  curiosity  was  strongly  raised,  but  just  tlien,  espc -ially, 
he  could  not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  Wild, 
and  so  he  put  the  best  face  he  could  on  the  matter, 
being  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity. 

Up  he  climbed,  then,  and  in  a  few  moments  reached 
the  top,  for  Wild  made  signals  to  him  to  be  as  speedy  as 
he  could. 

"Look  there!"  exclaimed  Jonathan  as  soon  as  he  joined 
him. 

Mr.  Noalces  obeyed,  and  saw,  lying  half  hidden  in 
the  rank  grass,  something  which  resembled  a  human 
being. 

"  Who  is  that  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?    But  I  mean  to  find  out  I" 

"  But  we  may  be  seen  I" 

"  Bah !" 

"  It  is  broad  daylight !" 

"There  is  no  one  about.  Don't  be  a  fool,  but  just  do  as 
you  are  told  !     Follow  me,  and  be  d — d !" 

Jonathan  scrambled  out  of  the  gravel-pit,  and  then 
Mr.  Noakes,  looking  terribly  apprehensive,  came  after 
him. 

Wild  went  direct  to  the  spot  where  the  object  lay, 
and,  upon  a  closer  approach,  it  became  quite  clear  that  it 
was  no  other  than  a  human  being. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  until  they  reached  the  body, 
and  even  then  they  did  not  speak  until  about  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  for  they  were  both  occupied  in  noticing  its 
appearance. 

"  Here  is  the  one  who  has  been  fired  at !"  were  Wild's 
first  words. 

"  Yes;  but  where  is  the  one  who  fired  ?" 

"  Gone !"  replied  Jonathan,  once  more  taking  a  long  and 
careful  look  about  him. 

But  he  failed  to  perceive  the  least  signs  of  the  presence 
of  anyone. 

"  We  have  the  place  all  to  ourselves  still,"  he  added. 
"But  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  Noakes !     Do  you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear,  but  why  not  return  to  the  shed  ?" 

"Look  out,  I  tell  you,  and  leave  me  to  manage  matters ! 
Can't  you  see  by  the  clothes  that  this  is  the  body  of  a 
gentleman  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  we  shall  find  something  worth  while  in  his 
pockets !" 

"  Shall  you  rob  him  ?" 

"  1  shall  take  what  I  can  find." 

"  He  may  not  be  dead." 

"True!  I  did  not  think  of  that.  Yet  he  lies  still 
enough." 

"  But  he  may  be  only  badly  wounded." 

"He  is  either  insensible  or  dead.  However,  you  keep 
watch,  and  I  will  make  a  close  examination  " 

Jonathan  stooped  down  over  the  body  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  that  of  a  veiy  young  man. 

His  age  could  not  certainly  have  been  more  than 
twenty,  and  his  attire  was  of  a  very  rich  description 
indeed. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  the  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  plebei:in 
was  much  more  strongly  marked  than  now  The  aris- 
tocracy had  a  dress  of  their  own,  and  could  be  distiu- 
guislned  by  it. 

Wild  was  thus  enabled  to  state  with  certainty  that 
the  young  man  belonged  to  the  upper  section  of  society. 

Many  valuable  ornaments  glittered  here  and  there 
about  his  person,  while  his  fingers  were  covered  with 
sparkling  rings. 

One  hand  was  pressed  tightly  upon  his  bi-east,  and  was 
covered  with  blood. 

The  ensanguined  fluid  welled  up  continually  between 
his  fingers. 

His  face  was  contracted  into  an  expression  of  great 
agony. 

Jonathan's  impression  was  that  the  man  was  dead. 

Nevertheless,  he  took  hold  of  the  blood-stained  hand 
aud  raised  it  up. 
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Tba  Koment  he  did  so,  a  kiud  of  convulsive  spasm 
seeniea  to  shoot  through  the  apparently  lifeless  form,  and 
the  eyes  unclosed. 

At  first  they  were  bright,  but  they  suddenly  became 
dull  and  glassy. 

Jonathan  released  the  hand,  and  in  a  moment  after- 
wards it  was  pressed  to  the  heart  again. 

The  young  nobleman — for  such  by  title  he  evidently 
■was — gasped  for  breath,  and  appeared  to  be  endeavouring 
to  speak. 

He  tried,  too,  to  raise  himself,  but  had  not  the  power  to 
carry  bis  intention  into  effect. 

Wild  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  changing  his  posi- 
tion, slightly  raised  the  head  of  the  wounded  man. 

Some  painful  gasps  was  the  result,  and  then  in  a  hollow, 
broken  voice,  he  murmured  : 

"I — I — am  dying! — yes,  surely  dying!  This  is  my 
death  wound.  I  feel  sure  of  it.  The  villain — to — to  lure 
nie  to  this  place,  and  then  to — to  shoot  me  down  like  a 
dog!     I— I " 

"Who?"  asked  Wild,  whose  curiosity  was  much  ex- 
cited by  the  few  words  he  had  heard.  "  Who  shot 
you  ?" 

The  dying  man  made  some  desperate  attempts  to  arti- 
culate something,  but  failed  completely. 

The  syllables  seemed  to  be  hanging  upon  the  very  tip 
of  his  tongue,  and  yet  he  lacked  the  power  to  pronounce 
them. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Wild.  "Tell  me  your  own 
name." 

A  series  of  attempts,  eveiy  one  more  terrible  than  that 
which  had  preceded  it,  then  ensued. 

But  Wild  was  fated  not  to  know  this. 

With  a  gasping,  choking  kind  of  sob,  that  sounded 
more  like  a  groan,  the  young  man  expired. 

His  head  hung  back,  and  the  thief-taker  was  conscious 
at  once  that  life  had  fled. 

"  It's  all  up  !"  he  ejaculated. 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"  As  a  nut.     Is  there  anyone  in  sight  ?" 

"  Not  a  soul." 

"  Then,  as  we  ai'e  badly  off,  we  will  see  what  he  has  got 
about  him,  and  pocket  it.  We  shall  save  somebody  else 
the  trouble,  eh  ?" 

"Very  likely." 

"Whoever  tinds  him  would  certainly  perform  that 
service,  and  the  money  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  just 
at  the  present  time.  We  cannot  tell  what  we  may 
want." 

While  speaking  these  words,  Jonathan  Wild  had  not 
been  idle. 

With  busy  fingers,  he  transferred  the  contents  of  the 
yoTiug  man's  pockets  to  his  own. 

He  was  well  paid  for  his  trouble,  for  there  was  a  large 
sum  in  money,  and  many  valuable  jewels. 

"  Be  quick !"  said  Noakes,  suddenly, — "  I  fancy  I  can 
see  some  one." 

"  Where  ?" 

"Yonder!" 

Wild  was  on  his  feet  in  a  second,  gazing  eagerly  in  the 
direction  to  which  his  comrade  pointed. 

"It's  officers!"  he  said.  "Well,  we  are  just  in  time. 
Down  with  you,  and  crawl  to  the  gi-avel-pit !  We  shall 
not  be  seen  if  we  are  speedy.  All  is  well !  I  have  the 
booty !  On  with  you,  and  don't  stop  to  be  over-particular 
about  getting  down !" 

The  Governor  was  terrified,  and  made  great  speed. 

Wild  kept  close  behind  him,  anxious  in  the  extreme  to 
gain  the  cover  of  the  shed. 

Once  there,  he  believed  he  should  be  safe. 

The  officers  would  never  seek  for  him  in  such  a 
place. 

And  yet  as  he  mentally  uttered  the  words  an  uneasy 
feeling  came  over  his  heart,  for  he  wondered  how  it  was 
they  were  there  at  all. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  they  had  trailed  him  ? 

This  thought  was  of  too  dreadful  a  character  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment,  and  so  he  banished  it. 

The  depths  of  the  old  gravel-pit  were  very  quickly 
reached,  and  the  two  villains  hastened  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  shed. 

Having  entered  it  and  closed  the  door,  they  stood  still, 
panting  for  breath,  and  listening  for  any  sound  which 
might  reach  them  from  above. 


In  the  meantime,  they  endured  a  thousand  terrors,  for 
their  hiding-place  had  never  seemed  so  poor  a  one  as  it 
did  at  that  moment. 

The  reason  was  they  were  menaced  by  danger. 

Mr.  Noakes  had  given  the  alarm  not  a  second  too 
soon. 

As  Jonathan  Wild  had  truly  said,  they  were  police 
officers  who  were  approaching. 

They  were  in  rather  strong  numbers  too. 

They  galloped  on  in  almost  a  straight  line  for  the 
gravel-pit,  nor  did  they  pause  until  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  brink. 

Then  one  of  them  said  : 

"This  is  the  place!" 

Something  mora  would  then  doubtless  have  been 
added,  but  another  uttered  an  ejaculation,  and  pointed 
to  the  dead  body  of  the  young  nobleman  lying  on  the 
grass. 


CHAPTER   DXVIII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  FINDS  THE  GRAVEL-PIT  BY  NO  MEANS  THE 
SAFE  PLACE  OF  REFUGE  HE  TOOK  IT  TO  BE. 

What  is  nowadays  called  "a  sensation"  was  excited 
amongst  the  police  officers  when  this  discovery  was  made, 
and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  a  bewildered  soi"t  of  way, 
for  the  sight  was  one  they  by  no  means  expected. 

They  saw  at  once  by  the  richness  of  the  dress  that  it 
was  a  person  of  distinction. 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  one  in  command.  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  this?" 

He  rode  forward  a  few  paces  as  he  spoke. 

"  There's  been  murder  here  !"  he  exclaimed  in  an  em- 
phatic tone  of  voice.  "  We  must  investigate  this  before 
we  go  any  further." 

He  slipped  offjhis  horse  while  speaking,  and  then,  stoop- 
ing down  by  the  side  of  the  dead  man,  commenced  to 
make  an  examination  in  a  very  business-like  way. 

"  Shot  in  the  breast,"  he  said.  "  Mortal  wound  of 
course.     Wli»  can  it  be,  I  wonder  ?" 

He  hastily  searched  the  pockets,  but  found  nothing  of 
any  importance. 

"  Robbery  as  well  as  murder,"  he  said.  "  The  pocket.3 
have  been  cleared  out.  The  deed  has  been  done  recently, 
for  the  body  is  quite  warm.  This  is  one  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  tricks,  I'll  be  bound !" 

"I  said  I  thought  he  was  here,  sir!"  said  a  police 
officer,  who  had  formerly  been  an  agent  of  the  great  thief- 
taker's. 

"  And  it  seems  you  are  right,  for  if  this  is  not  a  trace 
of  him,  it's  very  odd  to  me  !  One  of  you  get  down  and 
mind  the  body,  and  we  will  look  for  the  rascal !" 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  police  officers  should  judge 
by  what  they  saw  before  them  that  Wild  was  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  the  young  gentleman. 

The  reader,  however,  being  in  full  possession  of  the 
facts,  knows  very  well  that  this  was  a  little  mistake,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  thief-taker  would  suffer. 

"  Now,  then,  Gregoiy,"  said  the  chief  officei',  "  which  ia 
the  place  you  wei-e  mentioning  ?" 

"Here  it  is,  sir!"  said  Wild's  ex-myrmidon,  pointing, 
as  he  spoke,  to  the  old  gravel-pit. 

"  And  do  you  think  he  is  here  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"Why?" 

"  I  have  good  reasons,"  said  the  man,  with  an  air  of 
great  embarrassment. 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  tell  them  ?'' 

"  I  don't  like,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  don't." 

"  But  that  is  no  answer." 

"  It  is  the  best  reason  I  can  give." 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  it." 

The  man  looked  about  him  imploringly. 

"  We  have  good  proof,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  that  he  has 
been  at  no  great  distance." 

"  Yes,  so  we  have." 

"  And,  then,  there  is  this  body." 

"Yes." 

"  That  points  to  his  presence." 

"Yes." 

"  Then  here  is  the  gravel-pit." 

"I  know  that." 
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"And  he  may  be  concealed  in  it." 

"  He  may  be  ;  but  I  have  not  forgotten,  my  fine  fellow, 
that  you  mentioned  this  place  before  you  saw  the  dead 
body  lying  yonder !" 

The  man  was  sUent. 

"  1  insist  upon  being  satisfied  on  this  point !"  said  the 
chief  oflBcer. 

"  Then,"  replied  the  man,  with  an  air  of  desperation,  "  if 
you  will  stand  aside  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole 
matter." 

"That  will  be  by  far  the  best  plan.  Come  this 
way." 

The  chief  and  his  subordinate  withdrew  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  then  the  latter  said : 

"  It  is  some  time  ago  now  when  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  happened,  Mid  I  trust  you  will  never  use  it  against 
me." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  word  of  that." 
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"  Then  I  don't  mind  telling  you — ^in  fact,  it  will  ease 
my  mind  a  good  deal." 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  don't  be  more  long-winded  than  you 
can  po^ibly  help !" 

"  I  won't,  sir ;  but  if  he  is  down  there,  he  can't  get  away 
without  our  seeing  him." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  it's  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  I  was 
then  in  the  pay  of  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  I  know  you  were,  and  now  you  have  joined  the 
regular  police  force." 

"Just  so!  Well,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  left  Wild. 
One  night  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he  had  a  little  buaiuess 
on  hand,  and  wanted  my  assistance. 

"I  asked  him  what  it  was,  but  he  told  me  not 
to  bother,  and  said  that  if  I  would  wait  I  should 
see. 

"  He  was  rather  short-tempered,  so  I  said  no  more,  ana 
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he  ordered  me  to  go  and  fetch  a  light  cart,  that  he  used 
■ometimes  to  carry  swag  away  in. 

"Well,  I  got  it,  and  we  drove  ofif  to  a  fine-looking 
house  on  the  Oxford  Koad,  and  when  he  had  been  in  a 
minute  or  two,  he  came  out  with  a  bundle  in  his  arms. 

"  I  did  not  ask  what  it  was,  and  he  threw  it  into  the 
back  of  the  cart  himself,  and  sat  up  beside  me  again,  and 
off  we  went,  this  time  in  the  direction  of  Kensington 
Gravel-pits." 

"  Where  we  now  are  ?"  said  the  chief  oflScer. 

"  Just  so.  Well,  when  we  got  here  I  stopped  the  cart 
and  Wild  ordered  me  to  get  down. 

"  I  obeyed,  and  then,  going  to  the  back  of  the  cart,  he 
let  down  the  tailboard,  and  said,  '  Now,  Gregory,  help  me 
out  with  the  parceL' 

"  I  did  so  at  once,  for  I  wondered  what  it  could  be, 
and  fancied  if  I  laid  hold  of  it  I  should  be  able  to 
tell. 

"  It  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  sack,  and  the  moment 
I  touched  it,  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  was  a 
corpse  that  was  inside. 

"  I  shuddered  and  felt  very  sick,  but  Mr.  Wild  called 
out,  '  Come  on !'  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice,  so  I  felt  that 
I  dared  not  hold  back. 

"  Well,  he  took  hold  of  one  end  of  the  sack,  and  I  took 
the  other,  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  brink  of  the  gravel- 
pit. 

" '  Mind  how  you  descend,  Gregory,'  he  said.  '  If 
you  fall  you  will  break  your  neck — not  that  that 
would  be  of  any  particular  importance,  for  it's  sure 
to  be  broke  one  day  or  other,  but  you  will  break  my  neck  as 
well  !• 

" '  I  will  be  careful,  Mr.  Wild,'  I  said. 

"  '  Mind  you  are — the  path  is  very  steep.' 

"  Down  we  went,  and  every  now  and  then  my  hair 
would  stand  on  end,  for  look,  there  is  the  path,  and  you 
may  guess  it  wa8  rather  dangerous  to  walk  down  that 
place  carrying  a  load  on  a  night  that  was  as  dark  as  a 
coal-hole." 

"  Never  mind  that — go  on !" 

"  I  am  as  fast  as  1  can.  However,  it  will  be 
enough  if  I  tell  you  we  reached  the  bottom  in  safety." 

"  What  happened  next  ?" 

"Mr.  Wild  went  to  a  particular  spot,  and  there  he 
stopped. 

" '  Let  go !'  he  said,  and  before  I  was  aware  of  it  he 
let  go  his  end  of  the  sack,  and  down  it  went,  with  a 
eouud  that  I  hope  1  shall  never  hoar  again. 

"  I  dropped  my  end  pretty  quick,  and  looking  up,  I  saw 
Mr.  Wild  was  lighting  a  lantern. 

"  I  watched  his  motions  in  silence. 

"  The  lantern  was  soon  alight,  and  he  cried : 

"  '  Come  this  way,  Gregory.' 

<« '  Must  I  bring  the  sack  ?' 

"  '  No ;  leave  it  where  it  is.' 

*'  With  this  I  followed  him  across  the  bottom  of  the  pil , 
my  chief  guide  being  the  lantern  that  he  carried. 

"  I  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  falling  into  deep  holes 
that  seemed  to  lie  around  me  on  every  side,  and  which  in 
some  cases  were  almost  full  of  water.  You  can  see  son»e 
■of  them,  sir,  from  here,  if  you  look  down  over  the 
brink." 

"  Confound  you — yes !  Go  on  with  your  tale.  And  don't 
be  so  circiunstantial !" 

"So  what,  sir?" 

"  So  roundabout.    Come  to  the  point  at  once  1" 

"I  am  coming  to  it,  sir.  1  followed  him,  as  I  said, 
xicFOSS  the  pit,  until  at  last  we  came  to  an  old  ruined 
wooden  shed.  Mr.  Wild  pushed  open  the  door  and  went 
in,  so  I  followed. 

"  It  was  a  shed  and  nothing  more,  and  when  I  got  in- 
side I  made  so  bold  as  to  say  : 

"  '  What  kind  of  place  is  this,  Mr.  Wild  ? — what  was  it 
used  for  ?' 

"  '  A  tool-honse,  of  course,'  he  said.  '  What  else  could 
it  be  used  for  ?  Look  there,  in  yonder  comer,  and  you 
wUl  see  a  spade  and  a  pickaxe.' 

"  I  looked,  and  sure  enough  there  were  the  articles  he 
bad  mentioned. 

"  '  Pick  them  up,'  he  continued,  '  and  follow  me.' 

"  I  picked  them  up,  and  we  went  out  of  the  shed,  and 
Mr.  Wild  he  stopped  just  where  we  had  put  the  sack. 

" '  Gregory,'  he  said,  '  there's  something  in  that  sack 
which  must  never  see  the  light  of  day  any  more ;  so  you 


must  dig  a  deep  hole.  You  begin,  and  when  you  are  tired 
I  will  help  you.' 

"  It  was  more  than  my  life  was  worth  to  disobey  any 
of  Mr.  Wild's  commands ;  so  I  began  to  make  a  hole,  and 
worked  till  my  back  ached,  and  then  he  took  his  turn,  and 
so  we  went  on,  until  at  last  the  pit  was  so  deep  that  it  was 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  scramble  out  of  it. 

"  Mr.  Wild  had  a  large  flask  of  brandy  in  his  pocket, 
from  which  he  drank  every  now  and  then  and  handed  it 
to  me — and  very  strong  brandy  it  was  too,  for  it  took 
quite  an  effect,  and  I  felt  quite  ready  to  do  anything  he 
wanted. 

" '  Now,  Gregory,'  he  said,  when  we  had  scrambled  out 
of  the  hole,  '  we  shall  soon  have  this  job  over,  and  you 
will  be  well  paid  for  it,  mind  that — providing,  of  course, 
that  you  hold  your  tongue  and  never  say  a  word  about  it 
to  a  living  soul.' 

"  '  I  won't,'  I  replied,  'nor  to  the  dead  ones  either.' 

"  Mr.  Wild  laughed,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  one  end 
of  the  sack,  and  I  took  hold  of  the  other,  and  Mr.  Wild  he 
says: 

"'One,  two,  three!'  and  when  he  said  '  three '  we  let 
go,  and  down  it  fell  into  the  pit." 

"  What  was  it  ?"  asked  the  ofBcer,  who  could  not  help 
feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  man's  singular  narrative. 

"  It  was  a  dead  body,  sir — a  corpus." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?    Did  you  see  it  ?" 

"  No,  1  did  not  see  it;  but  when  I  had  hold  of  my  end  of 
the  sack  I  felt  the  feet  plainly  ;  but  whether  it  was  a  man 
or  whether  it  was  a  woman  1  can't  tell,  for  as  soon  as  he 
let  go,  Mr.  Wild  he  said : 

" '  Shovel  the  earth  in,  Gregory,  and  make  haste !  When 
we  have  done  that  we  shall  be  able  to  leave  this  place!' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  shovelled  the  earth  in,  and  at  last  we 
made  an  end  of  the  job,  and  Mr.  Wild  he  made  me  take 
the  tools  back  into  the  shed  and  put  them  in  one  comer. 

" '  Good  hiding-place  this  would  make,  sir, '  I  re- 
marked, '  in  case  anybody  was  wanted — nice  and  snug,  and 
out  of  the  way.' 

" '  Very,'  said  Wild ; '  but  it's  very  few  people  that  know 
it,  and  those  that  do  would  not  think  of  venturing  down.' 

"  '  Why  not  ?' 

"  '  Why,  there  was  a  foul  murder  committed  here  not 
many  years  ago,  and  the  people  imagine  the  ghosts  go 
staltoig  about,  and  so  they  are  frightened  to  come  near 
the  place;  but  I  take  do  notice  of  such  folly;  it  is  not 
worth  notice,  is  it  ?' 

"'I  don't  know,  sir,'  said  I;  'my  conviction  is,  that 
spirits  are  best  let  al«ne — leastways,  those  kind  of  spirits ;' 
so  Mr.  Wild  he  laughed,  and  we  had  another  swig  at  the 
brandy,  and  afterwards  left  the  place." 

"And  is  that  all  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

"  Every  word,  sir,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it." 

"  And  you  remained  with  Wild  until  the  break-up  of 
his  establishment  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  and  then  became  a  police  officer  in 
earnest,  and  I  hope  that  during  the  time  I  have  been 
under  your  command  I  have  given  you  satisfaction." 

"  Yes,  pretty  well ;  but  I  can  promise  you  if  it  was  not 
for  that  dead  body  yonder,  and  my  own  convictions  con- 
cerning it,  I  should  not  place  much  importance  upon  what 
you  have  told  me." 

"  Shouldn't  you,  sir  ?  Well,  that's  all  as  people  may 
think.  Now,  I  thought  to  myself  this  way : — Mr.  Wild 
being  somewhere  about  these  parts,  and  being  run  after 
pretty  close,  would  bethink  himself  of  the  gravel-pit 
being  a  good  hiding-place,  and  would  creep  down  into  it, 
and  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  find  him  there  at  the 
present  moment." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  plausibility  and  probability 
about  what  Gregory  said,  and  the  officer,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  exclaimed : 

"  Well,  we  have  quite  lost  the  scent,  and  he's  nowhere 
in  sight,  and  we  might  be  much  worse  employed  than  in 
searching  the  recesses  of  this  old  plaos — I  wall  do  it  at 
once." 

The  officer  summoned  his  men  around  him,  and  dis- 
posed of  thom  to  the  best  advantage,  some  of  thom  re- 
maining to  keep  watch  at  the  top,  and  the  others  follow- 
ing him  down  into  the  recesses  of  the  gravel-pit,  the  man 
Gregory  leading  the  way. 

The  precipitous  nature  of  the  path  made  the  descent 
a  tedious  affair,  but  at  last  the  bottom  was  reached  with- 
out accident 


The  man  Gregory  then  raised  his  arm,  and  pointing 
before  him,  said : 

"  Look !  there  is  the  shed  I  told  you  about, — he  may  be 
hiding  in  it." 

The  police  officers  all  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the  wooden 
shed  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  interest,  and 
having  done  so,  proceeded  to  get  their  firearms  n  readi- 
ness, for  they  knew  that  if  the  thief-taker  was  within, 
the  encounter  would  be  a  sharp  and  severe  one. 

"  Come  on,  my  lads!"  said  the  chief  ofiicer;  "let  there 
be  no  flinching, — if  he's  inside  we'll  have  him  !  Remember, 
our  orders  are,  'dead  or  alive,'  and  it's  my  belief  it  will  be 
the  best  plan  for  us  to  take  him  dead,  and  the  reward  will 
be  all  the  same." 

The  officer  walked  boldly  in  the  direction  of  the  door 
of  the  shed,  and  his  men  followed  closely  behind  him. 

For  aught  he  knew,  he  might  be  walking  to  certain 
death,  for  if  Wild  was  within  it  would  be  the  easiest 
mattor  in  the  world  for  him  to  fire  upon  the  officer  when 
be  drew  near. 

But  a  roost  suspicious  silence  reigned  about  the  bottom 
of  the  gravel-pit. 

At  last  the  door  was  reached,  and  the  officer,  dashing  it 
open,  rushed  inside,  pistol  in  hand. 

But  a  cry  of  disappointment  came  from  his  lips. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  shed  was  empty,  and  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  presence  of  human 
beings  in  it. 

Gregory,  tooi,  looked  very  foolish,  for  in  his  own  mind 
he  felt  confident  that  Jonathan  Wild  would  be  found  in 
the  shed. 

It  was  empty,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
tluit,  nor  did  it  require  even  a  moment's  search  to  show 
that  there  was  no  hiding-place  in  it  whatever,  nor  was 
tliere  any  mode  of  exit,  save  the  one  by  which  they  had 
entered. 


CHAPTER  DXVIII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  IS  VERY  HARD  PRESSED  BY  HIS  PURSUERS. 

The  disappearance  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion 
in  guilt  seems  not  a  little  mysterious,  but,  like  many 
other  mysteries,  the  exj>lanation  was  simple  enough. 

When  Mr.  Noakes  had  gi  ven  the  alarm  about  the  ap- 
proach of  the  police,  and  when  the  thief-taker  had  satis- 
fied himself  by  a  scrutinising  glance  that  his  foes  were 
approaching,  they  both  upon  the  first  impulse  descended 
the  gravel-pit  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  shed. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  not  been  in  the  darkness  and  silence 
of  this  place  more  than  two  minutes  before  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  lie  had  acted  very  unwisely  indeed. 

He  said  not  a  word  to  his  companion,  however,  but 
opened  the  door  and  listened. 

The  silence  about  the  place  was  most  profound,  and 
directly  after  he  commenced  listening,  the  thief-taker 
heard  plainly  enough  the  sound  produced  by  the  approach 
of  his  foes. 

He  also  heard  them  halt  up  above,  and  he  heard  the 
shout  which  they  gave  upon  making  the  discovery  of  the 
dead  body. 

When  he  had  heard  this,  his  mind  was  made  up. 

"  Noakes,"  he  said,  "  this  won't  do — we  must  get  out 
©f  this!" 

"  IIow  ?"  asked  the  Governor.     "  Where  can  wo  go  ?" 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment.     Hush  !" 

The  murmuring  of  voio<?s  came  to  their  ears. 

"We  must  not  stop  here,  Noakes, — they  will  find  us  if 
we  do!" 

"  They  will  not  come  down  into  this  place." 

"  They  will,  I  tell  you  !" 

"But  how  can  they  know  we  are  here ?" 

"They  will  guess  it." 

"  But  we  can't  leave  without  being  seen." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  We  had  better  make  the  attempt, 
anyhow.  Do  you  remember  the  dead  body  up  above  ? 
When  they  see  that,  they'll  very  likely  set  it  down  to  my 
.  account,  and,  as  you  know  very  well,  I  have  had  a  share 
"  in  the  matter.  It's  clear  enough  to  me  that  the  officers 
are  above.  They  have  found  the  body,  and  the  next 
thing  they  do  will  be  to  look  down  the  gravel-pit  for  me, 
because  this  is  the  only  hiding-place  there  is," 

Mr.  Noakes  groaned,  as  he  ejaculated  : 

"  Then  we  are  lost !" 


"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  said  Wild.  "It  strikes  me  in  » 
most  forcible  manner  we  shall  be  found." 

The  Governor  did  nt/t  much  relish  the  joke,  but  Wild 
continoed : 

"  Just  be  in  readiness  to  follow  me.  When  I  dart  out, 
you  follow  me,  and  keep  my  back  just  in  front.  Never 
mind  where  I  go.  Keep  straight  on — if  you  don't,  your 
neck  will  most  likely  suffer." 

Mr.  Noakes  remained  silent,  and  Jonathan  fixed  his 
bloodshot,  tiger-like  eyes  upon  the  brink  of  the  pit. 

He  soon  satisfied  himself  that  not  one  of  his  enemios- 
was  looking  down,  and,  believing  that  he  should  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present,  he  cried  : 

"Now!" 

He  made  a  bound  across  the  bottom  of  the  gravol- 
pit  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr.  Noakes,  being  under  the- 
dominion  of  fear,  followed  closely  at  his  heels^ 

As  soon  as  ever  they  gained  the  side  of  the  excavation,, 
they  were  quite  secure  from  the  observation  of  those 
above,  because  the  ferns  and  other  vegetation  that  grew 
rankly  all  around  made  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  seo' 
direct  down  from  the  top. 

Jonathan  did  not  speak  a  word,  but  kept  pushing 
steadily  onward,  until  presently  h«  paused  before  an  in- 
dentation. 

It  looked  like  the  entrance  into  some  rude  kind  of  pas- 
sage, and  was,  indeed,  a  kind  of  tunnel  which  had  been 
made  by  the  workmen  when  following  out  a  particular 
vein  of  gravel  of  finer  quality  than  the  rest. 

How  far  this  working  might  penetrate,  the  thief-taker 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  just  then  he  heard  the 
officers  about  to  commence  their  descent,  and,  feeling  that 
he  could  not  possibly  make  his  position  worse  than  it  was,. 
he  entered,  and  strode  boldly  onward^  although  th* 
darkness  was  intense. 

The  passage  wound  in  and  out  in  a  tortuous  fashion, 
for  in  making  it,  the  men  had  followed  the  course  which 
the  vein  of  tine  gravel  took. 

As  he  kept  going  on  and  on  still  further;  without 
meeting  with  any  signs  of  a  termination,  Jonathan  Wild'a 
hopes  began  to  rise,  and  he  felt  as  though  he  was  about 
to  elude  his  pursuers  once  more. 

As  for  Mr.  Noakes,  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  going 
somewhere,  and  that  was  about  all,  except  that  he  was 
painfully  aware  that  the  police  officers  were  not  very  far 
behind  him. 

Jonathan  walked  boldly  onward  at  a  very  rapid  speedy 
and  by  the  adoption  of  a  very  simple  precaution,  he  was 
enabled  to  save  himself  from  coming  in  contact  with 
rough  walls. 

He  extended  both  his  anns  as  he  walked  on,  and  by  so 
doing  was  enabled  to  touch  both  sides  of  the  passage. 

Of  course,  had  there  been  anything  in  the  centre,  he 
would  have  run  against  it  with  considerable  force. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  his  hopes  began  to  rise; 
there  was  but  little  to  encourage  him,  for  although  he 
had  come  thus  far,  he  might  reach  the  termination  of  the 
piissage  in  a  moment,  and  the  officers  would  not  have 
much  trouble  in  following  him. 

He  would  then  be  able  to  take  his-  choice  either  to  die  at 
once  or  surrender  himself  a  prisoner^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  officers,  finding  that  Wild  was 
not  in  the  shed,  were  preparing  themselves  to  take  their 
departure,  when  the  man  Gregory,  who  clung  to  the  idea 
he  had  concsived  with  praiseworthy  tenacity,  discovei'ed, 
while  looking  about,  the  imprint  of  a  foot  upon  a  portion 
of  the  ground  where  the  soil  was  softer  than  it  was  else- 
where. 

He  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  called  the  attention  of  the- 
others  to  it,  and  upon  searching  narrowly  upon  the 
ground,  they  quickly  discovered  many  other  footmarks, 
which,  however,  would  have  escaped  any  but  the  most 
rigid  search,  and  they  did  not  find  one  so  distinct  as  that 
which  had  first  attracted  Gregoiy's  attention. 

These  footmarks  showed  clearly  enough  that  the 
gravel-pit  had  been  recently  visited,  and  the  offirci"s 
began  to  think  that,  after  all.  Wild  was  concealed  some- 
where about  it. 

By  looking  closely,  and  comparing  the  nature  and  sizo; 
of  the  footprints,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  footmarks  were  those  of  two  persons,,  and  eventu- 
ally they  traced  them  to  the  little  passage  which  the 
thief-taker  had  entered. 

They  now  imagined  that  they  had  mn  the  fox  to  earthy 
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liut  when  the  officer  looked  down  the  passage,  and  saw 
how  very  narrow  it  was,  the  thought  occun'ed  to  him 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  Wild  to  stand  at  a  little  distance 
and  fire  at  them  as  they  entered. 

Every  shot  in  such  a  case  would  be  effective,  for  it 
would  be  like  firing  down  a  tube. 

Before  proceeding  further,  he  resolved  to  try  an  ex- 
pedient. 

Raising  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  he  cried : 

"Jonathan  Wild,  we  have  tracked  you  tothisGpot! 
Come  forth  at  once,  and  surrender  yourself  a  prisoner,  or 
we  fire  !  I  will  give  you  one  minute  to  reflect,  and  if 
you  don't  appear  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  shall  order  my 
men  to  fire  a  volley,  and  in  such  a  confined  space  as 
this  you  cannot  escape  !" 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  the  officer  turned  round, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  have  their  pistols  ready,  so  as  to 
fire  at  the  very  moment  he  gave  the  word. 

The  time  mentioned  expired,  but  all  remained  as  silent 
as  before. 

Not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  his  highly- 
specific  speech,  and,  probably  enraged  by  the  contempt 
by  which  he  imagined  he  was  treated,  the  ofiicer  cried  to 
Lis  men : 

"Fire!" 

They  obeyed,  and  a  terrific  report  was  the  result. 

The  bullets  went  crashing  into  the  gravel,  and  the  con- 
cussion of  the  air  caused  by  the  discharge  of  so  many 
fireanns  loosened  the  earth  which  formed  the  sides  and 
roof  of  the  passage,  and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a 
continuous  fall  of  small  stones. 

The  trifling  sound  this  produced  died  away,  but  there 
were  no  signs  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

"  He's  in  here — I'm  convinced  of  that  .'"said  the  officer. 
"  Perhaps  ere  we  go  many  yards  we  shall  stumble  over 
his  body.  Follow  me!  This  passage  is  clear  for  some 
distance — that's  quite  certain !" 

"Had  not  we  better  have  a  light,  sir?"  said  Gregory. 
"In  the  turnings  and  windings  of  this  place  he  may 
escape." 

"  A  light  would  be  better ;  but  how  are  we  to  get 
one?" 

"  There's  plenty  of  wood  about  that  would  burn  well 
and  form  capital  torches." 

"  Light  some,  then.  Be  quick !  I  am  anxious  to  ex- 
plore this  place !" 

As  Gregory  had  said,  there  was  plenty  of  wood  lying 
about  that  would  answer  the  purpose,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  ofiBoers  had 
provided  themselves  with  these  rude  torches. 

They  burned  but  dimly  at  fu'st,  though  their  brilliancy 
soon  iucn^ased. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  police  was  a  bold  man, 
for,  instead  of  keeping  in  the  rear,  as  most  commanders 
do,  he  led  the  way. 

This  inspired  his  men  with  courage,  and  they  pressed 
eagerly  after  him. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  they  pushed  on  along  the 
passage,  they  would  pause  to  listen,  but  on  no  occasion 
did  the  faintest  sound  come  to  their  ears. 

But  as  they  met  with  no  obstruction  or  opposition, 
they  continued  to  press  onward,  and  under  the  excite- 
nieul  of  the  moment  were  scarcely  aware  of  the  distance 
to  which  they  had  penetrated. 

Suddenly,  however,  they  perceived  in  the  distance 
something  which  looked  like  a  tiny  twinkling  star,  but  as 
soon  as  ho  perceived  it,  the  officer  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  so  he  cried  aloud : 

"  Look — look — yonder  is  the  end  of  the  passage  ! 
There's  the  opening  from  it !  The  villain  hasj  escaped  ! 
Let  us  make  ail  speed,  and  we  may  yet  bo  able  to  over- 
take him !" 

Fixing  his  gaze  upon  the  speck  of  light  before  him,  the 
chief  officer  ran  at  full  speed  along  the  passage,  and  at 
evf>ry  step  he  took,  the  opening  appeared  to  grow  larger 
and  larger. 

At  last  he  emerged  into  the  open  air. 

He  looked  about  him,  but  was  unable  to  see  the  least 
signs  of  those  of  whom  he  was  in  search. 

He  found  himself  in  another  gravol-pit,  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  left,  only  it  was  not  so  deep, 
nor  was  it  so  great  in  area. 

Very  rationally  the  chief  officer  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  fugitives  would  embrace  the  opportunity  of  leaving 


the  underground  passage,  and  so,  without  stopping  tu 
search  whether  there  were  any  other  passages  branchin;» 
off  from  this  second  gravel-pit,  he  ran  at  a  reckless  speed 
up  the  naiTow  winding  path  that  led  to  the  upper 
earth. 

Upon  gaining  the  top,  lie  dashed  the  perspiration  froTn 
his  forehead  and  looked  around  him  in  every  direction  ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Mr.  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  to  be 
seen. 

What  to  do  now  he  scarcely  knew,  and  he  stopped  to 
reflect. 

While  his  thoughts  were  thus  occupied,  we  will  take 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  Mr.  Wild. 

Hf,  too,  saw  the  faint  speck  of  light  in  advance, 
and,  knowing  what  it  meant,  felt  a  fresh  accession  of 
vigour. 

Onward  he  went  at  a  speed  that  Mr.  Noakes  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with,  although  he  was  urged  forward  bj 
terror. 

Upon  reaching  the  second  gravel-pit,  Mr.  Wild  espied 
the  path  leading  to  the  top,  and  ran  up  it  with  the  agility 
of  a  squirrel. 

He  panted  for  breath  when  he  reached  the  brink  of 
the  gravel-pit,  for  his  exertions  had  been  very  great 
indeed. 

Being  familiar  with  the  locality,  he  knew  in  a  moment 
where  he  was,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
of  the  police  officers  who  might  be  on  the  watch  at  thu 
brink  of  the  other  gravel-pit,  for  a  small  clump  of  trees 
intervened  between  them. 

"Now,  Noakes,"  he  cried,  "give  me  your  hand;  we 
must  make  a  run  for  it  this  time  !  That's  our  only  chance. 
Everything  depends  upon  our  getting  shelter  some- 
where before  our  pursuers  can  see  us!  It's  worth  an 
effort.  Kfeiuse  yourself— summon  up  all  your  energies,  with- 
out you  wish  to  become  a  prisoner !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  influenced  in  a  great  measure  by 
Jonathan  Wild's  example,  and  put  forth  his  very  best 
speed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fugitives,  the  general  charact<T 
of  the  ground  was  flat,  so  that  they  would  have  to 
run  a  long  way  before  they  could  get  out  of  sight. 

Wild  did  not  look  back  many  times,  yet,  whenever  he 
did  so,  he  made  certain  he  should  catch  sight  of  his 
foes. 

But  they  did  not  appear,  for,  as  the  reader  will 
understand,  the  police  officers  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time  after  descending  into  the  gravel- 
pit. 

All  this  time  the  thief-taker  had  been  in  motion,  so  he 
gained  a  considerable  advantage. 

It  was  yet  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  there 
scarcely  appeared  any  signs  of  human  beings  having  left 
their  homes. 

This  made  Jonathan  still  more  inclined  to  think  he 
should  be  able  to  hide  himself  somewhere  before  his  pur- 
suers could  see  him. 

He  looked  all  round  in  search  of  some  place  or  other, 
but  for  many  miles  the  only  object  he  could  perceive  was 
a  windmill,  the  sails  of  which  were  flying  round  some- 
what rapidly  as  they  were  m-ged  by  the  fresh  morning 
bi'eeze. 

This  did  not  promise  to  afford  a  very  good  chance  for 
concealment,  since  they  could  scarcely  hope  to  gain  the 
interior  without  being  seen  by  some  one  who  was  occupied 
about  it. 

But  this  was  his  only  hope,  and,  rendered  desperate  by 
this  knowledge,  the  thief-taker  made  his  way  in  a  straight 
line  for  it. 

He  looked  back,  but  the  officers  were  not  in  sight,  and 
he  already  believed  that  he  had  got  to  such  a  distani;e 
that  even  if  they  traced  him  to  the  second  gravel-pit,  and 
reached  the  top  of  it,  they  would  be  unable  to  perceive 
him. 

Being  under  this  belief,  he  slackened  speed  a  little 
as  soon  as  he  got  near  the  windmill. 

With  straining  eyes  he  looked  at  every  part  of  it,  and 
at  the  ground  surrounding  it,  but  he  saw  no  one. 

This  inspired  him  with  fresh  confidence,  and  he  accel- 
lerated  his  pace  a  little,  though  his  limbs  almost  refused 
obedience  to  his  will,  he  was  so  fearfully  exhausted  bv  the 
tremendous  exertions  he  had  made. 
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CHAPTEB   DXIX. 

JONATHAN   WILD   HIUKS   FROM    HIS   rURSUKa-<    IN    A 
WINUAULL. 

'  N  )\v,  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  "  we  have  only  to   luake  one 
mure  push !     We  must  hide!" 

"  Where  ?" 

"Tliere!" 

"In  that  windmill?" 

"  Yi,-s." 

"  But  we  shall  be  seen." 

"There  is  no  one  about." 

"  Perhaps  people  are  within." 

"  We  must  chance  that.  Come  on !  Quick !  There — 
th;it  will  do !" 

While  this  conversation  was  in  progress,  Jonathan  half 
dragged  his  trembling  comrade  towards  the  windmill. 

He  paused  near  the  foot  of  a  flight  of  wooden  steps 
that  led  up  to  a  door  that  was  standing  partly  open. 

The  grinding  of  the  machinery  could  be  heard  plainly 
enough,  but  that  was  the  only  sound  that  reached  their 
ears. 

Wild  listened  in  vain  for  the  murmuring  of  voii^es. 

"I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone  inside,  Noakes,"  he 
said.  "  However,  we  must  run  the  risk,  it  is  tho  only 
chance  we  have." 

The  Governor  looked  up  at  tho  door  of  the  mill  with  a 
terror-stricken  counteuan('e. 

"  Wo  shall  be  seen  if  we  linger  here,"  said  Jonathan, 
in  an  energetic  whisper.  "Bi^sides,  the  police  are  not 
very  far  off — you  may  depend  upon  that." 

"  Can  you  see  them  ?" 

"  No ;  they  are  not  in  sight  yet,  but  we  can't  tell  how 
soon  they  may  be.  Up  with  you !  Ascend  the  steps !  I 
will  follow !" 

After  all  that  had  happened,  Mr.  Noakes  was  less  than 
ever  in  a  position  to  dusobey  the  commands  of  the  thief- 
taker  ;  and  so,  with  a  half-suppressed  groan,  he  ran  up 
the  wooden  steps. 

Jonathan  kept  close  behind  him,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  both  passed  through  the  door  at  the  same  moment. 

The  interior  seemed  very  dark  in  comparison  with  the 
light  outside,  but  Jonathan  noticed  that  there  were  some 
Backs  of  grain  or  flour  in  one  comer. 

There  was  no  one  in  this  part  of  the  mill,  though  there 
might  be  in  some  other  portion  of  it. 

Wild  was  aware  tuat  if  he  was  speedy  he  should  be 
able  to  conceal  himself  here,  and  he  led  Mr.  Noakes  to- 
wards the  sacks. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Hide  behind  those  sacks.  Now  then,  be  quick  !  I 
will  follow.     I  fancy  I  can  hear  somebody  coming  now." 

This  was  enough  to  frighten  Mr.  Noakes  into  motion, 
and  he  scrambled  off  over  the  sacks,  and  not  without 
some  difiiculty  squeezed  himself  down  behind  them. 

The  thief-taker  did  likewise,  and  though  their  hiding- 
place  was  of  a  very  artificial  character,  yot  if  their  pre- 
sence was  unsuspected,  as  they  believed  it  was,  they 
would  be  tolerably  safe. 

After  they  had  been  behind  the  sacks  a  few  minutes, 
they  became  more  comfortable,  for  the  grain  yielded,  and 
allowed  them  a  little  more  space  than  they  had  at  first 
been  able  to  obtain. 

In  the  greatest  dread  and  alarm  they  remained  here, 
expecting  every  moment  to  receive  some  indication  of  the 
approach  of  their  pursuers. 

But  as  time  passed  on,  leaving  them  undisturbed,  their 
courage  began  to  rise. 

Jonathan  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
made  another  escape,  and  settled  himself  more  comfort- 
ably than  ever. 

"  We  will  remain  here  till  night,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper, 
to  his  companion.  "  Rely  upon  it,  we  shall  never  be 
found." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  Hush  !     Don't  s:iy  another  word !" 
"Why?" 

"  I  fancy  I  hear  some  one." 

Mr.  Nuakes  was  silent  instantly,  and  straining  eagrrlj 
to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 

Wild  had  not  suffered  his  fancy  to  deceive  him. 
There  was  the  troad  of  a  footstep  withoiit,   and  then 
the  steps  began  to  cieak,  as  they  always  did  when  anyone 
aaceuded  them. 


Smnebody  was  going  to  enter  the  mill. 

Wild  came  to  the  couc;lusion  that  it  was  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  premises,  for  he  knew  his  enemies  would 
not  approach  singly. 

It  would  have  been  a  satisfaction  if  he  could  have 
pei^pod  at  t'no  door  of  the  mill. 

But  that  was  not  to  he  thought  of. 

If  he  raie.ed  his  head  ever  so  little  above  the  level  of 
the  sacks,  he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  seen. 

So  he  crouclieil  down  instead,  which  was  by  far  the 
wi>er  proceeding  of  the  two. 

The  footstep  was  a  heavy  one. 

It  paused  just  inside  the  door,  and  Wild  could  imagine 
just  liow  the  new  comer  was  gazing  about  him. 

He  held  his  breath  almost. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment  that  the  man  paused. 

He  continued  on  towards  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  was  a  source  of  deep  joy  to  the  two  fugitives  when 
he  took  his  departure. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  during  which  all 
remained  perfectly  silent,  and  then  the  fugitives  heard  a 
rumbling  sound,  which  was  produced  by  tho  approach  of 
some  heavy  vehic.e,  such  as  a  waggon. 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  until  at  length  it  stopped 
just  outside. 

The  rumbling  of  the  wheels  and  the  jingling  of  the 
bells  on  the  horses'  heads  ceased,  and  then  some  one  called 
out.  ill  a  loud,  drawling  voice; 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Miller!     Be  ye  within  ?     Hallo,  there!" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  another  voice  from  the  interior  of 
the  mill. 

"  I  ha'  brought  the  wheat  from  Farmer  Giles's  !" 

"  All  right !     I  will  be  with  you  directly !" 

Jonathan  began  to  grow  uneasy,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
his  uneasiness  rapidly  grew  gretvter. 

The  man  who  had  entered  the  mill  came  to  the  door, 
and  the  waggoner  ascended  the  steps. 

"  Where  would  you  like  the  sacks  put,  Mr.  Miller  ?" 
asked  the  latter. 

"Well,  I  don't  know!"  was  the  reply.  "You  see, 
these  sacks  here  will  have  to  be  ground  first,  and  so  they 
will  all  have  to  be  shifted !" 

"  Will  they,  though  ?" 
"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  Is  there  nowhere  else  it  can  be  put  ?" 

"No." 

"It  will  be  a  devil  of  a  job  to  move  all  that  lot, 
master!" 

"  It  will ;  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

Can  the  reader  imagine  Jonathan's  feelings  while  he 
listened  to  this  brief  conversation  ? 

Can  he  judge  the  state  of  Mr.  Noakes's  mind? 

Both  broke  out  into  a  cold  perspiration,  and  after  the 
last  words  spoken  by  the  miller,  they  quite  gave  them- 
selves up  for  iost. 

The  removal  of  the  sacks  would  of  course  ensure  their 
discovery,  and  then  what  could  they  say  for  themselves  ? 

Under  the  best  circumstances,  suspicion  would  bo 
excited. 

But  the  miller  might  insist  upon  detaining  them,  or  he 
might  recognise  them,  or  have  been  put  upon  his  guard 
by  the  police  ofiicers. 

In  either  of  these  cases,  the  consequence  would  be 
serious. 

Or  the  position  might  be  complicated  by  the  arnval  of 
the  oflioers  while  the  dispute  was  going  on. 

AH  these  things  passed  through  Jonathan's  mind,  and 
made  his  heart  turn  cold  within  his  bosom. 

The  waggoner  was  very  unwilling  to  assist  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  sacks,  or  to  wait  while  they  were  moved. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  wasted  in  talking  the  matter 
over  without  any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived 
at. 

At  last  they  ended  where  they  began,  for  the  miller 
consent>»d  to  allow  the  sacks  to  be  placed  upon  the 
others. 

Jonathan  and  his  companion  were  now  somewhat  re- 
lieved, though  they  were  by  no  means  out  of  danger. 

The  unloading  of  the  waggon  now  commenced,  and 
as  the  sacks  were  brought  into  tho  mill,  they  were  placed 
on  tl^o  top  of  the  others. 

It  was  rather  dark  inside,  and  this  was  lucky  for  tho 
two  fa^iiives. 
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If  it  had  not  been  so,  their  discovery  would  have  been 
certain. 

Aa  it  was,  some  sacks  were  placed  over  the  space 
where  they  had  concealed  themselves. 

In  a  few  moments,  they  were  so  piled  up  that  all  fear 
of  discovery  was  at  an  end. 

But  another  danger  manifested  itself. 

The  pressure  of  the  mass  above  was  almost  more  tTian 
they  could  sustain,  and,  moreover,  they  were  deprived  of 
the  amount  of  air  that  was  requisite  for  free  respira- 
tion. 

They  were  within  »n  ace  of  suffocation,  until  they 
managed  to  move  a  little. 

The  waggon  contained  a  great  number  of  sacks,  and,  as 
they  were  placed  higher  and  higher,  the  sound  of  voices 
grow  less  audible,  until  at  length  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  Wild  could  distinguish  what  was 
said. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet,  and 
immediately  afterwards  a  loud  voice  cried  : 

"  Hallo,  there  !     Is  there  anyone  within  ?" 

Both  the  fugitives  were  made  aware  by  this  that  a 
troop  of  police  officers  had  arrived. 

Their  fears  again  assumed  the  mastery  over  them,  but 
after  a  little  reflection  Wild  grew  calmer  as  he  remembered 
that  the  miller  would  most  probably  say  he  had  seen  no 
one. 

But  even  if  so,  the  officers  might  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  reply. 

How  was  it  that  they  had  ridden  up  to  the  mill  ? 

Was  it  by  chance,  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  search  <hey 
were  making,  or  had  they  received  some  precise  informa- 
tion? 

These  were  questions  that  Wild  tormented  himself 
with  in  vain. 

He  was  unable  to  reply  to  them,  for  there  was  nothing 
that  would  serve  him  as  a  guide. 

Hearing  the  noise  caused  by  their  horses,  and  also  hear- 
ing the  loud  shout,  the  miller  and  waggoner  both  hastened 
to  the  door  of  the  mill. 

To  their  astonishment  they  beheld  a  tolerably  numer- 
ous body  of  police  officers,  who  all  looked  as  though  they 
had  been  engaged  in  rather  hard  service. 

Their  clothes  were  covered  with  the  light-brown  dirt 
which  had  clung  to  them  while  making  their  explorations 
in  the  gravel-pits,  while  their  horses  were  in  a  perfect 
foam. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  miller,  not  without 
some  trepidation,  for  the  sight  of  so  many  well-armed 
and  mounted  police  officers  was  calculated  to  excite 
alarm. 

"Have  you  seen  any  strangers  about  this  place  ?"  asked 
the  otficer  in  command  of  the  troop. 

"When?" 

"  This  morning." 

"No,  I  haven't." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Quite !  Might  I  make  so  bold,  sir,  as  to  inquire  who  you 
are  after  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  then  you  will  be  on  your  guard.  We  are 
after  Jonathan  Wild  and  another  man  he  has  with  him." 

"  Jonathan  WUd  ?"  repeated  the  miller. 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  was  a  thief-catcher  ?" 

"  So  he  pretended  to  be,  but  he  has  been  found  out.  I 
have  a  warrant  against  him,  to  take  him  dead  or  alive." 

•'  Is  he  about  this  part  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  have  traced  him  to  within  about  a  mile  of 
this  place." 

"  Oh  lor !  I  feel  frightened  to  death !" 

"Pho — pho!  Don't  be  alarmed.  Have  you  sucti  & 
thing  as  a  gun  about  your  promises?" 

"  I  have  an  old  musket  here,  loaded  with  small  shot, 
that  I  keep  to  drive  the  sparrows  off  with,  drat  'em  !" 

"Then  when  you  see  Jonathan  Wild,  all  you  have  got 
to  do  is  to  put  your  musket  to  your  shoulder  and  fi/e  just 
as  you  would  shoot  a  sparrow." 

"  But  shouldn't  I  get  into  trouble?" 

»« Devil  a  bit!" 

«  How's  that  ?" 

"  How's  that !" 

"  Yes,  isn't  killing  murder  ?" 

"  Not  in  this  case.  Don't  I  tell  you  there  is  a  warrant 
out  agaiudt  Jonathan  Wild  and  the  man  with  him,  em- 


powering anyone  to  take  them  dead  or  alive,  it  doesn't 
matter  which  ?" 

"Oh,  that's  it!" 

"  You  understand  now  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !" 

"  That's  right,  then ;  and  now  I  will  give  you  a  de- 
scription of  them,  and  if  you  should  see  them  you  will 
know  what  to  do." 

The  officer  then  gave  a  very  good  description  of  the 
two  fugitives,  and  concluded  by  saying : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  just  where  they  are  hid.  I 
am  sure  they  are  close  at  hand,  so  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out." 

"  Never  fear,  sir  I  If  I  see  him,  I'U  pepper  the  vaga- 
bone !" 

"Do!" 

"  I  will,  depend  upon  it." 

"  You  are  certain  you  have  not  seen  him  ?" 

"  Oh  yes !" 

"  How  long  have  you  been  unloading  this  waggon  ?" 

"  A  goodish  bit." 

"How  long?" 

"  I  can't  say  the  precise  time,  because  I  don't  know,  but 
you  sije  we  aie  almost  done." 

"  They  haven't  hidden  themselves  in  the  mill,  have 
they?" 

"  Oh  no !" 

"  Have  you  been  in  it  all  the  morning  ?" 

"Very  nearly." 

"  But  not  quite  ?" 

"  No,  not  quite." 

"  Then,"  said  the  officer,  with  an  air  of  sudden  deter- 
mination, "  as  this  is  the  only  building  for  miles,  and  the 
only  place  where  they  could  possibly  find  shelter,  I  will 
just  make  so  bold  as  to  look  over  your  premises.  Now, 
my  lads,"  he  added,  "get  ready,  and  if  you  catch  sight  of 
him,  fire!" 

The  police  officers  alighted  from  their  steeds,  and, 
pistol  in  hand,  followed  their  commander  up  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  interior  of  the  mill. 


CHAPTER  DXX. 

JONATHAN  -WILD  AND  MR.  NOAKES  FIND  THEIR  SITPATIOM 
IN  THE  OLD  MILL  GROW  MOKE  AND  MOKE  UNPLEA- 
SANT. 

Not  a  single  word  of  this  terrible  conversation  had 
escaped  Jonathan  Wild's  ears,  and  when  he  heard  the 
trampling  sound  produced  by  his  foes  ascending  the  stairs, 
he  endeavoured  to  resign  himself  to  death. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  so  overcome  with  fright  that  ho 
fainted,  so  that  he  remained  unconscious  of  his  danger. 

Perhaps,  so  far  as  their  own  safety  was  concerned,  it 
was  better  so,  because  the  Governor  did  not  possess  the 
same  firmness  of  nerve  as  his  companion,  and  in  his 
terror  he  might  give  vent  to  some  exclamation  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  their  enemies  acquainted 
with  their  hiding-place. 

The  thief-taker,  however,  could  be  depended  upon. 

We  ought  to  state  that  the  reason  he  heard  all  that  was 
said  with  so  much  distinctness  was  owing  to  his  pressing 
his  ear  against  the  wooden  walls  of  the  windmill. 

Everything  now  depended  upon  the  rigour  with  which 
the  officers  conducted  their  search. 

Of  couree,  if  they  pried  into  every  corner,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  the  fugitives  would  be  discovered. 

They  might,  however,  shrink  from  the  task  of  remov- 
ing so  many  sacks  of  grain,  which  would  require  a  very 
large  expenditure  of  labour,  and  this  was  Wild's  only 
chance. 

He  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that  it  was 
not  as  though  the  officers  had  seen  him  enter  the  mill,  or 
even  as  if  they  had  tracked  him  to  it.  In  either  of  these 
two  cases  they  would  not  have  rested  until  they  had  made 
a  thorough  search. 

Having  nothing  but  a  suspicion  that  he  might  be  there, 
might  perhaps  make  them  less  careful. 

However,  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  officer  in  command  showed,  by  the  precautions  that 
he  took,  that  he  quite  understood  the  best  way  to  proceed 
in  matters  like  the  present. 

"  Two  of  you  remain  here,"  he  said,  addressing  his  fol- 
lowers. "  Don't  stir  from  the  spot,  »,nd  if  you  see  or  hear 
anything  unusual,  raise  an  immediat-j  alarm." 
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"  All  right,  sir !" 

"And  no«  Mr.  Miller,"  added  the  ofBcer,  "perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  show  us  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
mill." 

"  The  very  top  ?" 

"  Ye« — we  will  begin  our  search  there,  and  then  come 
gradually  downwards,  until  we  reach  the  very  bottom. 
Lead  the  way,  for  I  don't  want  to  waste  time !" 

"  Very  good,  sir — I'll  show  you  the  way  with  great  plea- 
sure." 

"Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  letting  me  go  with  you," 
said  the  waggoner.  "  If  so  be  the  vagabones  are  here,  I 
should  like  to  see  them  caught,  and  perhaps  I  might  lend 
a  helping  hand." 

"  By  all  means !"  said  the  oflScer.  "  Come  on,  and  if  we 
capture  the  rascals,  of  course  you  will  come  in  for  your 
share  of  the  reward !" 

"  And  me  ?"  asked  the  miller. 

"Yes." 

"Come  on,  then!  Don't  stop  talking  any  longer — 
come  along !" 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  difference  it  made  to  the 
miller  when  he  learned  that  he  stood  a  chance  of  taking  a 
share  of  the  reward. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  mill,  and  then  the 
officer  commenced  his  search  in  the  manner  he  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing. 

But,  as  we  know  just  where  Wild  is,  we  cannot  feel 
much  interest  in  the  details  of  their  search — therefore 
we  pass  over  them. 

They  were  absent  an  intolerably  long  time.  Wild 
thought,  who  began  to  fear  that  his  companion  would 
recover  his  senses,  and  so  give  the  alarm. 

The  two  officers  who  had  been  left  on  guard  seated 
themselves  on  the  sacks,  and  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could  under  the  circumstances. 

At  last  the  others  returned. 

They  looked  hot  and  tired,  and  disappointment  was 
written  legibly  on  all  their  countenances. 

"  When  you  have  searched  this  place  you  hive  searched 
all  the  mill !"  exclaimed  the  miller. 

The  chief  officer  looked  around  him. 

"  How  long  have  those  sacks  been  there  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Some  of  them  a  fortnight,  and  the  others  we  have 
put  there  this  morning." 

"  Humph  1" 

"  Should  you  like  to  look  if  he  is  hidden  behind 
them  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  He  might  be." 

Jonathan  felt  at  that  moment  what  exquisite  pleasure  it 
would  give  him  could  he  but  have  strangled  the  miller 
for  making  such  a  proposition. 

The  officer  looked  at  the  sacks  in  silence. 

No  doubt  he  was  calculating  how  long  it  would  take 
to  move  them,  and  deliberating  as  to  what  probability 
there  was  of  Jonathan  being  hidden  there. 

"  I  wish  you  had  come  a  little  sooner,"  continued  the 
miller. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  before  the  waggon  was  unloaded  there  wasn't 
half  so  many  sacks,  and  I  wanted  them  moved,  because, 
as  the  wheat  had  been  in  the  mill  some  time,  I  wanted  to 
grind  it  before  that  which  has  just  arrived." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  here,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  even  a  trace  of  him.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Miller, — we  will  look  elsewhere." 

And,  indeed,  there  seemed  nothing  left  for  the  officers 
to  do  but  to  take  their  departure. 

Jonathan  began  to  breathe  more  freely  when  he  heard 
these  words  spoken,  and  directly  afterwards  the  officers 
began  to  descend  the  steps. 

He. pressed  his  ear  as  close  to  the  woodwork  as  ever  he 
could,  and  listened  with  more  eagerness  than  he  had  ever 
listened  before. 

He  heard  his  foes  mount  their  horses — he  heard  the 
word  of  command  given — and  then,  finally,  the  clatter  of 
their  horses'  hoofs  as  they  rode  away. 

The  danger  he  now  believed  was  past,  but  he  soon 
found  himself  mistaken. 

The  waggoner  and  the  miller  watched  the  officers  until 
they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  resumed  their  task  of  un- 
loading the  waggon. 


While  doing  so,  they  whiled  away  the  time  as  well  as 
they  could  by  conversing  with  each  other. 

"Who'd  ha'  thought,  now,"  said  the  miller,  "that 
that  villaia,  Jonathan  Wild,  should  be  about  these 
parts  ?" 

"  It's  very  strange,  ain't  it  ?" 

"  It  is — to  be  police  officer  one  day,  and  hunted  like  a 
thief  the  next !  But  I  know  what  I  shall  do  if  I  catch 
sight  of  him  again  !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  Why,  I  shall  up  with  my  gun  and  shoot  him  as  I 
would  a  rook !  Didn't  the  officer  say  he  would  stand 
by  me  for  doing  it,  and  the  reward  was  all  the  same 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  ?" 

"  He  did  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  want  money  badly,  I  do,  for  trade  isn't 
what  it  used  to  was.  I  shall  watch  to-night,  in  case  he 
might  take  it  into  his  head  to  come  about  here,  and  if  he 
does,  pop — down  he  goes !  I  shouldn't  stand  on  no  cere- 
mony !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Miller,  it's  no  concern  of  mine,  but  being  as 
we  have  finished  our  job,  I  vote  we  take  a  drop  of  ale 
together,  and  after  that  I'm  off !" 

"  Come  along,  then !  I  have  got  a  drop  of  home- 
brewed in  my  cottage !" 

The  pair  then,  to  Wild's  extreme  satisfaction,  left  the 
mill. 

As  soon  as  he  was  quite  sure  that  they  had  gone,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  his  companion,  who,  he  found, 
was  just  recovering  his  senses. 

He  determined  he  should  hear  good  news  at  once. 

"It's  all  right,  Noakes!"  he  said,  in  as  loud  a  tone  of 
voice  as  he  dared  to  use.  "  1  tell  you  it's  all  right !  We 
have  done  them  again !  The  officers  have  been  and  gone, 
and  now  we  are  safe  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  at  first  understand  what  was  said 
to  him,  but  by  degrees  he  comprehended  it. 

"  Is  it  really  true  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  quite  true.  You  need  be  in  no  doubt  about  it. 
We  are  ten  times  safer  than  ever  now  !" 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?" 

"  Why,  they  have  searched  this  place,  and  not  having 
found  us,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  in 
it,  and  so  they  won't  trouble  themselves  any  further 
about  it." 

"But  the  miller?" 

"Oh,  never  mind  him !    Leave  me  to  deal  with  him  !" 

"  This  life  will  kill  me  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !" 

"  I  teU  you  it  will !" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Noakes,  but  listen  to  me !" 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  ?" 

"  I'm  worn  out.  I  want  sleep.  We  shall  have  to 
stop  here  some  hours,  for  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  till 
nightfall.  In  the  meantime,  I  should  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  having  some  rest,  for  I  may  go  a  long 
while  without  having  another  chance." 

Jonathan  Wild  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  any 
more,  but  composed  himself  to  slei'p  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  his  hiding-place  would  allow  him. 

In  a  little  while  he  was  soundly  slumbering. 

Mr.  Noakes  sat  still  in  an  agony  of  fright,  dreading 
every  moment  that  they  would  b**  discovered. 

The  miller  came  back,  and  almost  terrified  the  Governor 
into  a  swoon  again  by  taking  down  his  gun  and  with- 
drawing the  charge. 

He  substituted  another  that  was  likely  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  damage  than  its  predecessor. 

He  then  resumed  his  daily  labours. 

Very  slowly  indeed  did  the  hours  pass  away — that  is, 
to  Mr.  Noakes,  for  Wild  was  unconscious  of  the  flight  of 
lime. 

The  thief-taker  did  not  awake  until  just  after  sunset. 

The  mill  was  rather  rudely  built,  inasmuch  as  no  pains 
had  been  taken  to  make  the  timbers  join  closely  enough 
together  to  exclude  the  draught. 

There  were  numberless  chinks  in  every  direction,  and 
it  was  by  noting  the  colour  of  the  light  that  came  through 
these  that  the  thief -taker  was  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  flight  of  time. 

At  last  it  grew  quite  dark. 

The  miller  left  the  mill,  and  then,  for  the  first  time. 
Wild  discovered  that  he  had  to  grapple  with  a  difficulty 
of  rather  a  stupendous  character. 
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He  had  found  a  secure  hiding-place — had  with  great 
trouble  squeezed  himself  into  it. 

Since  then,  however,  some  scores  of  heavy  sncks  of 
grain  had  been  piled  up  on  the  others,  and  they  formed  a 
miniature  mountain  above  his  head. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  get  out  ? 

This  was  a  problem  indeed,  and  he  taxed  his  brain 
vainly  in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  it. 

They  were  literally  prisoners. 

Mr.  Noakes  quite  overlooked  this  cireumstance,  and 
be  asked : 

"  When  shall  you  try  to  leave,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  whenever  1  could,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  how  are  we  to  move  the  sacks  on  the  top  of  us  ?" 

As  soon  as  he  found  they  were  prisoners,  Mr.  Noakes 
was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind. 

Jonathan  was  silent  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Then  he  spoke. 

"  We  have  one  chance,  Noakes,  and  only  one  I" 

"  Have  we  one  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  it  is  as  good  as  none !" 

Mr.  Noakes,  whose  hopes  had  risen  considerably,  was 
much  depressed. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  at  last  ventured  to  ask. 

"  It  is  to  push  out  one  of  these  planks  that  form  the 
side  of  the  mill." 

"  And  why  can't  you  do  it  ?" 

"  I  daresay  I  could  do  it,  for  the  place  seems  old  and 
rotten,  but  I  should  make  a  noise.  I  couldn't  do  it  without." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  in  a  dejected  tone. 

"  And  then,  that  confounded  miller  ia  on  the  watch,  and 
would  hear  us !" 

"  And  he  has  got  a  gun !     I  heard  him  load  it !" 

"  D — n  his  gun !" 

"  So  say  I !  How  can  we  get  out,  Mr.  Wild  ?  You  are 
a  cleverer  man  than  I  am,  and  I  leave  it  for  you  to  say 
how  the  thing  is  to  be  done.  We  can't  stay  here  all  the 
while — can  we?" 

"  Not  exactly." 

"  Well,  then,  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  We  must  wait  till  the  night  gets  more  advanced.  It 
would  never  do  for  us  to  be  discovered  now." 

They  did  wait,  until  Wild's  patience  was  quite  ex- 
hausted. 

When  this  took  place  he  painfully  turned  himself  round 
and  began  feeling  the  different  planks,  in  order  to  find 
out  which  one  would  be  likely  to  give  way  with  the  least 
trouble. 

He  presently  found  one  that  was  very  loose  indeed,  and 
which  apparently  would  require  but  little  strength  to  re- 
move. 

Jonathan  took  a  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  this  solitary  tool,  commenced  his  attack  upon 
the  plank. 

He  had  to  pause  every  now  and  then  to  listen,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  all  was  welL 

At  length,  being  satisfied  upon  this  point,  he  began  to 
work  with  greater  vigour  and  determination. 

By  dint  of  using  his  knife,  sometimes  as  a  lever  to  force 
out  the  rusty  nails,  and  sometimes  to  cut  away  the  wood, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  displacing  the  plank  altogether. 

He  could  not  avoid  making  a  little  noise,  and  the  crash 
with  which  the  plank  fell  to  the  ground  sounded  in  his 
ears  as  something  terrific. 

" Now,  Noakes,"  cried  Jonathan,  "quick!  It  won't  do 
to  linger!     Follow  me — this  is  the  way !" 

While  he  spoke  these  words,  the  thief-taker  slipped 
with  great  celerity  through  the  opening  which  he  had 
made. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed  with  all  possible  speed,  for  he  by 
no  means  desired  to  be  left  in  the  mill  by  himself. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  his  feet  touched  the  ground 
than  there  was  a  bright  fliash  and  a  loud  report,  and  a 
loud  voice,  which  they  at  once  recognised  as  the  Diiller's, 
roared  out : 

"  Pepper  for  one,  I  hope !" 


CHAPTER  DXXI. 

JONATHAN  WILP  RKSOI.VES  TO  HAVK  A  HORSE,  AND  ADOPTS 
SUiLMAKY  MEANS  FOR  OBTAINING  ONE. 

Wii-D  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  and  so  knew  he  was 
all  right,  and  his  presence  of  mind  never  deserted  him. 


Mr.  Noakes  heard  it  too,  but  upon  him  an  opposite 
effect  was  produced. 

The  miller  had  kept  well  upon  the  watch. 

The  slight  sound  which  Wild  had  made  in  displafiiig 
the  board  had  not  escaped  his  observation,  and  at  first 
when  he  heard  it  he  was  very  undecided  as  to  what  he 
sliould  do. 

After  a  little  reflection,  however,  he  resolved  to  say 
nothing  to  anyone,  and  to  seat  himself  upon  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  mill,  taking  up  surh  a  position  as  would 
enable  him  to  command  the  spot  where  Wild  was  at 
work. 

To  use  his  own  expression,  "  he  covered  that 
plank!" 

Wild  did  not  get  on  with  his  work  very  rapidly,  as 
we  already  know,  and  the  miller  began  to  grow 
weai-y  of  having  his  attention  kept  on  the  stretch  for  so 
long. 

The  fall  of  the  plank  was  a  thing  he  had  not  expected, 
and  the  crash  with  which  it  came  to  the  ground  quite 
alarmed  him. 

For  a  second  he  was  unable  to  pull  the  trigger,  but  his 
presence  of  mind  returning  to  him,  he  fired. 

But  he  was  just  a  second  too  late. 

Wild  sprang  up  and  gave  one  bound  on  to  the  miller  like 
an  enraged  tiger. 

That  individual  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  the 
attack,  and  was  indeed  in  a  great  deal  of  flustration  alto- 
gether. 

He  had  a  very  wholesome  dread  of  the  thief-taker, 
who,  somehow  or  other,  had  managed  to  obtain  the  repu- 
tation of  being  more  than  a  match  for  any  other  man. 

This  proved  a  fortunate  thing  for  Wild,  and  more  than 
once  he  owed  his  life  to  it,  and  to  nothing  else. 

Wild's  eyes  fastened  like  a  hawk's  upon  the  gun. 

He  seized  it  in  an  instant,  and  whirled  it  round  his  head 
with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

Down  it  came  upon  tli"  crown  of  the  unlucky  miller. 

A  most  ominous  crash  was  the  result,  and  the  next 
instant  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  as  though  utterly 
bereft  of  life. 

Wild  waved  the  musket  round  his  head,  and  seemed 
about  to  deal  another  blow. 

But  if  suc-h  was  his  intention,  he  changed  it. 

Had  he  struck  a  thousand  blows,  the  man  would  not 
have  felt  one  of  them. 

Uttering  an  exclamation,  Wild  turned  round,  and  was 
surprised  at  being  unable  to  see  anything  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"Hallo,  Noakes!"  he  cried.  "Where  are  you,  you 
d — d  coward  ?     Where  are  you,  I  say?" 

This  question  met  with  no  response,  and,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  mill,  Jonathan  fancied  he  could  per- 
ceive some  dark,  huddled-up  mass  lying  near  it 

Concluding  that  this  must  be  the  body  of  his  companion, 
he  took  his  way  towards  it  with  long  strides. 

Upon  coming  closer,  he  found  that  his  conjecture  was  a 
correct  one. 

"  Noakes !"  he  said — "  Noakes  !  Get  up,  will  you  ? — 
get  up,  and  be  d — d !" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  is  dead  ?"  was  the  thief-taker's  next 
exclamation — "  I  wonder  if  he  is  dead  ?  Perhaps  he  has 
received  the  contents  of  that  gun,  and  yet  I  don't  think 
so  ;  the  shots  passed  too  close  to  me !" 

By  way  of  ascertaining  whether  his  companion  was 
dead  or  not,  Wild  gave  him  a  by  no  means  gentle  blow  in 
the  ribs  with  the  butt  of  the  musket. 

A  deep  groan  followed. 

"  Then  you  are  not  dead  yet?"  said  Wild.  "Then  get 
up,  will  you  ?" 

Another  blow  followed. 

"Get  up!"  he  continued,  "or  you  wiH  be  black  and 
blue  !     Dan't  lie  there  like  a  fool !" 

With  many  dismal  groans  and  half-suppressed  sbrieka^ 
Mr.  Noakes  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Now,  how  are  you?"  asked  Jonathan. 

"I'm  shot!" 

"  Gammon  1" 

"  I  am !" 

"  Where  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Then  find  out.  wiil  you  ? — I  don't  think  there  ia  anj- 
hing  the  matter !" 
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Mr.  Noakes  shook  his  head  dismally,  after  which  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  portion  of  his  anatomv 
was  in  its  accustomed  place. 

He  then  worked  his  arm  about  in  a  most  extraordinary 
and  comical  manner,  and  then  his  other  arm. 

He  treated  his  legs  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  then  with 
another  hideous  groan,  he  exclaimed  :  ' 

"  Oh,  I  am  badly  hurt  !" 

"  Where  ?     I  dou't  believe  it !" 

^'  Feel  my  back !"  cried  the  Governer— "  feel  my  back  '" 
'  I  will ;  but  it  will  be  with  the  butt  end  of  this  musket '" 
No,  no — don't !" 

"^It  is  allimagination  !— I  don't  believe  you  are  hurt  at 

Mr.  Noakes  worked  all  his  limbs  about  for  some  time 
longer,  and  finally  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 

'  JMow  then  !"  cried  Jonathan,  who  was  as  full  of  energy 
as  ever—  now  then,  come  on,  without  you  desire  to  be 
captured  !     The  report  of  that  musket  could  have  been 
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heard  a  mile  off,  and  how  can  we  tell  whose  ears  it  may 
have  reached— there  may  be  oflicers  about  for  all  we  can 
tell !     Come  on,  I  say,  or  I  will  go  without  you  !" 

Wild  seized  hold  of  the  Governor's  arm,  and  dragged 
him  forcibly  forward. 

Mr.  Noakes  had  lately  had  so  many  proofs  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  powers,  that  he  was  terrified  to  death  at  the  idea 
of  being  left  alone;  for,  by  himself,  he  well  knew  he 
should  be  no  match  for  his  enemies. 

Therefore,  when  Wild  gripped  hold  of  his  arm,  the 
Governor  bounded  forward  at  a  speed  that  was  really 
quite  remarkable. 

Jonathan  looked  all  around  him  with  considerable  ap- 
prehension, and  he  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  listen. 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  his  foes  were  lurking 
about  in  the  vicinity,  and,  as  he  had  truly  said,  the  report 
of  the  gun  could  bo  heard  for  an  immense  distance  over 
the  silent  fields. 

No  alarm,  however,  appeared  to  have  been  given,  and, 
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with  something  like  satisfaction  about  his  heart,  the  thief- 
taker  strode  forward. 

He  felt  the  change  in  his  position  keenly,  and  more 
than  ever  ho  thought  how  many  poor  wretches  he  had 
hunted  about  the  country,  even  as  he  was  being  hunted. 

Neverthelc  ss,  on  this  night  he  felt  fresh  and  vigorous, 
and  now  and  then  the  idea  would  vaguely  come  over 
him  that,  at  some  distant  period,  he  should  once  more  oc- 
cupy his  old  position. 

The  prospect  of  again  possessing  the  power  he  once 
had  was  indeed  a  great  consolation  to  him,  and  it  buoyed 
up  his  hopes  exceedingly. 

With  a  savage  feeling  of  delight,  he  would  promise 
himself  how  he  would  use  his  power  if  ho  once  had  it. 

What  a  full  and  deadly  vengeance  he  would  have  upon 
all  those  who  had  in  any  way  raised  their  hands  against 
him ! 

He  amused  himself  by  naming  them  one  by  one,  and 
deciding  what  kind  of  punishment  should  be  awarded  to 
them. 

We  all  have,  day-dreams,  by  which  we  while  away  and 
make  more  pleasant  the  dull  monotony  of  our  existence, 
and  those  were  the  day-dreams  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

The  most  sanguine  person,  however,  would  fail  to  see 
any  likelihood  of  their  fulfilment. 

At  a  rapid  rate,  the  fugitives  took  their  way  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  fields. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  well  aware  of  the  futility  of  making 
any  inquiries  of  his  companion  as  to  where  he  intended 
to  go,  and  so  ho  saved  his  breath  for  a  better  purpose. 

During  the  time  he  had  been  sojourning  in  tbo  mill. 
Wild  had  arranged  his  immediate  proceedings. 

Ho  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  look  far  into  the  future, 
for  a  thousand  chance  circumstances  miglit  arise  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  deranging  all  his  plans. 

At  last,  tired  and  out  of  breath,  he  came  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  glad  to  stop,  for  he  was  not  equal  to 
the  exertions  he  had  recently  been  called  upon  to  make. 

It  was  behind  a  hedge  that  Wild  stopped,  just  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  broad  high-road. 

Mr.  Noakes  immediately  sunk  down  on  the  grass,  where 
he  lay  gasping  for  breath. 

Jonathan  himself  was  somewhat  winded,  but,  as  soon 
as  he  could  recover  his  breath,  he  said,  with  a  grin  at  kis 
comrade's  distress : 

"  You  seem  knocked  up,  Noakes  ?" 

"  I  am — I  am !" 

"  You  will  get  used  to  this  in  time." 

"  Never — never  1" 

"  But  you  will  1" 

"Mr.  Wild!" 

"What?" 

"Do  give  heed  to  what  I  say  I  I  am  in  earnest — in- 
deed I  am  in  earnest !" 

"What  about?" 

"This  scampering  over  the  country,  and  lighting  police 
officers  continually  I" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  in  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  but  I  can't  stand  it !  I  must 
have  rest!" 

"Bah!" 

"  I  must!     If  you  are  iron,  I  am  not !" 

Wild  smiled  grimly  at  this  allusion  to  his  own  endur- 
ance. 

"  I  can  stand  a  great  deal !"  he  said. 

"Much  wore  than  I  can — much  more  than  I  can!  I 
am  dead  beat  now  !" 

"  Noakes !" 

"What?" 

"Can  you  ride  ?" 

"  On  horseback  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"•'  I  can  manage  to  stick  in  the  saddle." 

"  That  is  all  that  is  required,  then,  ^ou  would  sooner 
ride  than  walk,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Kather  !" 

"  Then  wo  will !" 

"  But  where  are  our  horses  ?" 

*'  We  must  obtain  some." 

"How?" 

"Never  mind  I     Leave  that  to  me !'' 

"You  will  get  two  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  a  wonderfvil  man,  Mr.  Wild  1" 


"  I  would  have  had  two  before  if  I  had  had  the  least 
idea  that  you  were  master  of  the  accomplishment  of  rid- 
ing.    Are  you  better  now?" 

"Yes,  a  great  deal !" 

"  Then  we  will  look  after  the  horses  next  thing.  Get 
up!" 

With  a  groan,  Mr.  Noakes  obeyed. 

"  Now  follow  me !"  continued  Wild.  "  Before  many 
hours  are  over,  we  shall  have  a  horse  apiece  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  had  no  idea  how  this  was  to  be  done,  but 
he  had  learned  to  place  implicit  faith  in  his  villanoua 
companion. 

When  Wild  uttered  the  words  "Follow  me,"  he  walked 
up  to  the  hedgerow,  and  coming  presently  to  a  gap  in  it, 
he  pushed  his  way  through. 

Mr.  Noakes  camo  after  him. 

They  were  now  standing  in  the  Oxford  Koad,  and  at  a 
point  not  very  far  distant  from  the  metropolis. 

The  Governor  looked  about  him  apprehensivelyc 

It  seemed  to  him  such  a  daring  feat  to  venture  to  enter 
the  high-road  at  all. 

Wild  looked  about  him  also,  but  there  was  no  terror 
about  his  heart. 

"  Hush !"  he  cried,  suddenly — "  hush !" 

As  he  spoke  he  suddenly  laid  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  earth. 

He  pressed  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  listened  for 
nearly  a  minute,  every  second  of  which  seemed  an  hour  to 
Mr.  Noakes. 

Then,  springing  to  his  feet,  he  said : 

"Back — back!  Creep  through  the  hedge  again — be 
quick !" 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"  Officers  are  coming — or  a  large  body  of  horsemen  at 
all  events !  They  are  not  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  will 
soon  be  here !     They  are  coming  on  at  a  fast  trot !" 

The  Governor  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of 
Wild's  speech. 

With  one  bound  he  dashed  through  the  hedge,  per- 
fectly heedless  as  to  the  scratches  and  other  hurts  that  ho 
received. 

Jonathan  followed  him  quickly. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  hedge  which  divided  the 
meadow  from  the  highway  was  planted  on  the  top  of  an 
artificial  bank  about  two  feet  in  height. 

Mr.  Noakes  laid  himself  down  at  full  length,  pressing 
himself  with  all  his  might  against  the  foot  of  the  em- 
bankment. 

JonAthan,  however,  stood  upright,  because  he  knew 
very  well  that  there  was  little  or  no  fear  of  him  being 
seen. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  the  beat  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  upon  the  hard  road  became  distinctly  audible. 

As  Mr.  Noakes  laid  down,  the  clattering  of  the  ii'on- 
bound  hoofs  seemed  to  shake  the  very  earth. 

He  was  greatly  alarmed. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  trembling  for  like  that?', 
asked  Wild. 

"  Hush — hush !"  gasped  the  Governor,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Are  you  frightened  ?" 

"  The  officers  are  coming !" 

"I  know  that;  but  we  are  in  no  danger!  They  have 
no  means  of  tolling  that  we  are  hidden  here !  They  will 
never  suspect  such  a  thing  if  you,  with  your  d — d  foolery, 
don't  do  something  to  betray  our  hiding-place!" 

"  I  will  be  as  still  and  silent  as  the  dead !" 

"  Then,  if  so,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear.  Hush 
— do  not  speak  again  or  move  until  you  hear  mo  speak  to 
you  !    That  will  be  when  all  danger  is  past." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  silent  at  once. 

The  officers,  if  such  they  were,  came  on  quickly. 

Jonathan  had  not  much  doubt  upon  the  point,  for  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  it  was  not  likely  that  a  large  body 
of  horsemen  would  be  journeying  along  the  road. 

The  thief-taker  sank  down  on  his  knees  so  that  his  face 
was  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  hedge. 

He  was  then  able  to  command  a  view  of  the  road 
before  bim,  as  it  waa  perfectly  easy  to  peep  through  the 
interstices  of  the  hedge,  though  it  was  next  to,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  that  he  should  be  seen  by  the  officers. 

On  they  came  without  any  abatement  of  speed,  which 
increased  the  feeling  of  security  in  Wild's  breast. 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  then  they  came  in 
sight. 
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"Wild  tried  to  count  them  as  they  -went  by,  but  they 
were  too  numerous. 

Still  be  guessed  their  number  to  be  about  twenty. 

They  were  officers. 

He  could  tell  that  by  their  accoutrements. 

They  passed  by  the  spot  where  the  fugitives  were  hid- 
ing without  either  accelerating  or  diminishing  their 
speed. 

Evidently  they  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that  Wild 
and  Noakes  were  concealed  so  close  to  thcra. 

The  last  officer  passed,  and  then  Wild  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  abatement  of  the  sound  as  they  got 
further  and  further  off. 

He  waited  until  the  hoofbeats  had  become  almost  in- 
audible in  the  distance,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  did  he 
venture  to  address  his  still-terrified  companion  in  crime. 

"  All  right  once  more,"  said  Wild,  as  he  touched  the 
Governor  with  his  foot. 

Mr.  Noakes  raised  his  head. 

"  Get  up !"  added  Wild. 

"Is  the  danger  past .'" 

"  Yes,  the  officers  are  far  off  down  the  road. " 

"  What  a  relief !  Ton  are  sure  none  have  boen  left 
behind  to  lurk  about  ?" 

"  Quite.  I  watched  them  too  closely  for  that.  Get  up  ! 
The  next  thing  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  couple  of 
horses  already  saddled  and  bridled  ;  I  don't  think  we 
need  fear  of  being  disturbed,  as  we  have  seen  the  officers 
so  recently!" 

"  But  how  shall  we  get  the  horses  ?" 

"  Come  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge  again,  and  when 
you  get  on  to  the  high-road  you  will  see." 


CHAPTEB  DXXIL 

JOSATJAN    WILD      COMMITS    A    COLD-BLOODFO      AN'D 
TREACHEROCS  MDRDEE   ON  THE   HIGHWAY. 

Not  without  many  misgivings,  Mr.  Noakes  made  his  way 
into  the  high-road  once  more. 

"Crouch  down,"  said  Wild,  "in  the  shadow  of  the 
hedge,  and  remain  perfectly  quiet — that  is  all  the  share  I 
■want  you  to  take  in  the  little  transaction !" 

"Very  good!" 

"And  don't  be  frightened,  because  you  have  reiUy 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about — all  is  well !" 

Mr.  Noakes  crouched  down  in  the  dry  ditch  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge,  and  remained  silent,  as  he  Lad  been 
bidden. 

Wild  placed  himself  by  his  side,  also  crouching  down 
in  the  darkness  so  that  he  could  not  be  seen. 

His  next  proceeding  was  to  look  to  the  priming  and 
loading  of  a  pistol. 

Mr.  Noakes  looked  on  and  observed  all  these  proceed- 
ings with  mingled  wonder  and  fear. 

He  was  yet  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Wild  intended  to 
achieve  his  purpose. 

Having  seen  that  his  pistol  was  in  proper  order,  Wild 
held  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  make  instant  use 
of  it  if  required. 

He  then  remained  perfectly  still,  though  his  attitude 
was  a  listening  one. 

In  this  manner  nearly  half-an-hour  passed  by,  and  the 
Governor  began  to  feel  terribly  cramped,  by  being  forced 
to  retain  his  awkward  position  for  so  long. 

He  was  about  to  move,  when  a  faint  sound  struck  upon 
his  ear. 

Wild  heard  it  too,  though  he  did  not  show  it  either  by 
word  or  act. 

The  sound  soon  resolved  itself  into  something  dis- 
tinguishable, and  after  a  short  time,  unused  as  he  was  to 
such  matters,  Mr.  Noakes  could  tell  that  a  single  traveller 
was  approaching. 

He  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  London,  and  was 
rapidly  nearing  the  spot  where  Wild  lay  in  ambush. 

Mr.  Noakes  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  tliief-taker. 

Ue  could  see  his  eyes  shining  like  those  of  some  pre- 
datory animal. 

He  held  tne  pistol  to  a  level. 

Noakes  wondered  what  were  the  thoughts  of  the  man 
who  was  riding  on  so  quickly. 

Were  there  any  strange  feelings  about  his  heart  ? — did 
the  invisible  essence  of  his  being  feel  that  some  danger 
was  about  to  overtake  the  physical  frame  ? 


Whether  the  traveller  felt  any  misgivings  or  not,  would, 
however,  be  hard  to  say. 

If  he  did  experience  any  presentiment  of  coming  evil, 
he  regarded  it  not,  and  came  riding  on  at  the  same  steady 
rate  as  before. 

Both  villains  had  been  long  enough  in  their  hiding- 
place  for  their  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the  gleom. 

They  could  see  every  object  with.'n  a  reasonable  distance 
with  perfect  distinctness. 

At  last  the  traveller  came  in  sight. 

At  first  it  was  but  a  moving,  shadowy  mass  that  they 
beheld  advancing  rapidly  towards  them,  but  soon  it  re- 
solved itself  into  the  outlines  of  a  horse  and  rider. 

Gradually  they  became  more  and  more  distinct,  until 
they  could  even  see  that  it  was  a  young  man  who  was 
thus  hastening  to  his  doom. 

His  coat  was  richly  embroidered,  and  many  diamonds 
glittered  here  and  there  upon  his  person,  sending  out  faint 
scintillations  of  light  like  niimic  stare. 

Slowly  Jonathan  Wild  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  pistol  was  extended  to  the  full  length  ot  his  arm. 

Then  he  waited  until  t'-io  traveller  was  opposite  to  him. 

As  soon  as  ever  this  M'as  the  case,  Wild  took  one  step 
forward. 

At  the  same  moment  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  bright  flash  and  a  report. 

Wild's  aim  was  accurate. 

A  wild,  unearthly  kind  of  shriek  came  from  the  lips  of 
the  ill-fated  traveller. 

It  mingled  strangely  with  the  report  of  the  pistol. 

The  instant  he  had  fired,  Wild  bounded  into  the  road 
and  seized  the  terrified  horse  by  the  bridle. 

It  was  a  splendid,  high-spirited  creature,  and  no  sooner 
did  it  feel  Wild  touch  the  reins  than  it  reared  and  struck 
out  desperately  with  its  fore  feet. 

But  Wild  was  on  his  guard,  and  so  escaped  injury. 

Not  so  the  traveller. 

When  his  horse  reared  he  fell  with  a  crash  into  the 
roadway,  where  he  lay  to  all  appearances  bereft  of  life. 

Mr.  Noakes  experienced  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system 
when  he  beheld  this  cold-blooded,  treacherous  murder. 

Even  he  shrank  from  obtaining  a  horse  by  such  means. 

Jonathan,  however,  had  but  one  feeling  in  the  matter. 

That  was  delight  at  having  so  weU  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  pui-pose. 

In  less  than  a  moment  he  managed  to  quiet  the  horse, 
and  then,  in  a  suppressed  voice,  he  said ; 

"  Noakes — Noakes !  Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Here !"  was  the  trembling  reply. 

"  Come  this  way,  then  !"  ^ 

Mr.  Noakes  approached. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Just  stoop  down  and  see  whether  he  is  dead.  If  he 
is,  all  well  and  good !  Then  feel  if  he  has  ajiything  in 
his  pockets !"' 

Had  he  been  allowed  any  choice  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Noakes  would  rather  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  assassinated  traveller;  but  he  felt  constrained  to 
obey  Wild's  commands. 

Staggering  forward  until  he  came  to  the  prostrate  form, 
he  stooped  down,  and  after  a  momentary  hesitation 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  traveller's  breast. 

He  was  unable  to  feel  the  slightest  pulsation. 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Wild. 

"  I  think  so." 

"  And  a  good  job  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  shuddered. 

"It  is  awful !"  he  ejaculated. 

"  Bah !  Be  quick,  and  search  his  pockets !  Take  what- 
ever you  can  find  of  any  value,  and  I  will  help  you  to 
kick  the  body  into  the  ditch !  Make  haste,  without  you 
want  us  to  be  discovered  by  some  passer-by !" 

With  trembling  hand,  Mr.  Noakes  searched  the  pockets 
of  the  murdered  traveller. 

He  had  evidently  been  of  some  distinction,  for  he 
carried  about  him  many  articles  of  great  value,  such  ad 
would  be  found  only  on  the  person  of  a  rich  man . 

These  articles  Mr.  Noakes  transferred  to  his  pocket  with 
rather  extraordinary  rapidity. 

Probably  he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
get  a  disagreeable  job  over  as  qaickly  as  possible. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  something  less  than  a 
minute  he  completed  his  task. 

"  Have  you  done  ?"  asked  Jonathan. 


"Yes." 

"Into  the  dihA  with  him!" 

"  You  promised  to  help  me  to  do  that !" 

"  Into  the  ditch  with  Lini,  I  say !  D — n  it,  do  you  pre- 
sume to  disobey  my  orders  ?" 

"  No  ;  but " 

"Into  the  ditch  with  him,  then  !" cried  Wild,  furiously. 
"  Can't  you  see  I  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  this  infernal 
horse  still?" 

And  indeed  the  thief-taker  had  great  difficulty  in 
quieting  the  traveller's  horse. 

The  noble  creature  seemed  to  be  aware  that  some  evil 
had  befallen  its  rider,  and  that  Jonathan  was  the  cause 
of  it. 

It  plunged  and  reared,  and  paid  not  the  least  atten- 
tion to  Wild's  caressing;  words  and  gestures. 

This  tried  Jonathan's  temper  not  a  little,  and  he 
would  have  perpetrated  some  brutal  trick,  only  he 
happened  to  be  aware  that  in  such  cases  violence  would 
be  sure  to  fail,  and  that  the  only  chance  ho  had  of  over- 
coming the  creature  was  by  using  gentle  means. 

But  he  patted  and  stroked  all  to  no  purpose. 

With  a  heavy  groan  the  Governor  prepared  himself  to 
carry  out  Wild's  further  mandate. 

He  liked  this  less  than  anything  he  had  done ;  but  he 
dared  not  say  no. 

Jonathan's  violence  already  terrified  him. 

Taking  hold,  then,  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  by 
the  feet,  he  dragged  him  along  the  road  towards  the 
ditch. 

It  so  happened  that  he  had  not  many  feet  to  go  to  the 
nearest  hedge,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the  road  opposite 
to  that  upon  which  they  had  placed  themselves  in 
ambush. 

This  ditch,  then,  was  unlike  the  other,  for  it  was  wide, 
apparently  deep,  and  filled  with  water,  upon  the  surface 
of  which  floated  that  strange  vegetation  which  is  found 
covering  stagnant  ponds  as  with  a  coating  of  green  slime. 

Mr.  Noakes  dragged  the  traveller  quite  to  the  edge  of 
this  ditch,  and  having  done  so,  he  stooped  down. 

With  one  vigorous  push,  then,  he  sent  the  body  into 
the  stagnant  ditch. 

The  green  coating  was  disturbed,  and  the  water  which 
showed  itself  beneath  looked  inky  black,  and  emitted,  a 
most  horrible  stench. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  body  disappeared. 

But  just  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  filthy 
water,  a  deep,  gurgling,  half-smothered  groan  came  from 
the  traveller's  lips. 

Mr.  Noakes  echoed  this  groan  with  a  loud  cry,  for  he 
had  fully  believed  the  man  was  dead. 

That  such  was  not  the  case  was,  however,  quite 
evident;  but  that  he  could  survive  while  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  powerless  to  make  the  least  move- 
ment, was  simply  impossible. 

Jonathan  uttered  an  oath  as  Mr.  Noakes's  shout  fell  upon 
his  ears,'  for  not  only  was  it  calculated  to  attract  discovery, 
but  it  had  the  effect  of  materially  adding  to  the  terror 
under  which  the  horse  was  already  labouring. 

He  threatened  to  become  quite  unmanageable,  and  the 
thief-taker  feared  that  after  all,  now  he  had  got  the  horse, 
he  would  turn  out  no  use  to  him. 

"  He  wasn't  dead  !"  gasped  Noakes,  in  defence  of  him- 
self. 

"  And  if  he  wasn't,  what  the  devil  did  you  make  that 
row  for  ?  Come  and  try  if  you  can  help  me  to  pacify  this 
horse,  and  don't  stand  there  like  a  d — d  fool !" 

"  But  it  gave  me  such  a  turn  !" 

"  Bah !  If  he  wasn't  dead,  he  soon  will  be !  The 
ditch-water  won't  agree  very  well  with  the  contents  of 
his  stomach !" 

Mr.  Noakes  thought  so  too,  but,  bad  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  help  shuddering  at  the  atrocity  his  companion  dis- 
played. 

He  went  towards  him,  though,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  they  succeeded  in  calming  the  frightened  horse. 

"Wait  till  he  is  out  of  this  fright,"  said  Wild,  savagely. 
"  Wait  till '  I  am  on  his  back,  and  I  will  be  even  with 
him !" 

"  Be  careful,  Mr.  Wild, — he  seems  a  vicious   creature  !" 

"Does  he?' 

"He  does." 

"  You  are  glad,  then,  that  I  am  going  to  ride  him  aud 
not  band  him  over  to  you  ?" 


"  I  am,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  be  careful." 

"Bah!  there  is  no  horse  alive  that  can  throw  me  if  I 
once  get  on  his  back.  Then  you  would  rather  trust  to 
your  own  legs  for  a  little  while  longer  ?" 

"Decidedly." 

"  Then  you  shall  do  so !  Hold  his  head  while  I  mount." 

Mr.  Noakes  obeyed,  and  Wild  tried  to  put  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup. 

It  was  in  vain,  however. 

The  horse  resolutely  refused  to  allow  him  to  mount. 

Jonathan  cursed  and  swore  in  a  most  frightful  manner. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice,"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  who 
had  great  difficulty  in  retaining  his  hold  upon  the  bridle, 
and  preventing  the  horse  from  running  away — "  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  let  the  brute  go !" 

"  You  be  d — d  !"  rejoined  Jonathan.  "  Do  you  think  I 
am  such  an  idiot  as  to  allow  myself  to  be  mastered  by  a 
horse  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it." 

Jonathan  made  several  more  attempts  to  mount,  but  they 
were  all  utter  failures. 

Mr.  Noakes  again  entreated  him  to  desist  from  the  at- 
tempt. 

Wild  refused  to  listen. 

"  Hold  him  a  minute  !"  he  cried.  If  I  don't  get  on  the 
brute's  back,  it's  d — d  odd  to  me  !" 

Jonathan  was  quite  furious  with  rage  at  being  thus  set 
at  defiance,  and  by  a  dumb  animal,  too — one  that  he  be- 
lieved he  could  easily  hold  in  subjection. 

Casting  his  eyes  round,  he  saw  not  many  paces  off  a  tree 
that  grew  by  the  wayside. 

From  this  tree  one  branch  projected  across  the  road  in 
a  remarkably  horizontal  manner. 

No  sooner  did  his  eye  fall  upon  this  than  he  was  seized 
with  a  fresh  idea. 

The  branch  was  about  seven  feet — perhaps  rather  more 
— from  the  ground. 

Eunning  forward  with  impetuosity.  Wild  gave  a  spring 
into  the  air. 

He  managed  to  grasp  the  branch  with  his  fingers,  but 
by  a  second  effort  he  improved  and  strengthened  his 
hold. 

Mr.  Noakes  watched  all  these  proceedings  with  astonish- 
ment, and  apparently  so  did  the  horse,  for  it  was  much 
quieter  than  it  had  been. 

Its  expanded  eyeballs  were,  however,  fixed  upon 
Jonathan  Wild. 

Towards  Mr.  Noakes  it  did  not  manifest  near  so  much 
dislike. 

Jonathan,  having  seized  hold  of  the  branch  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  described,  drew  himself  up  by  the  aid  of  the 
muscles  in  his  arms  until  his  breast  was  on  a  level  with 
it. 

"Now,  Noakes,"  he  cried,  still  in  furious  accents, 
"bring  the  horse  along  !" 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?" 

"Why,  to  me,  of  course!  Lead  him  under  the  branch 
of  this  tree,  and  when  I  am  just  over  the  saddle,  stop  him 
and  hold  him  tight." 

These  words  were  quite  sufficient  to  let  the  Governor 
understand  what  it  was  that  Jonathan  intended  to  do. 

Accordingly  he  led  the  horse  forward,  and  though  he  lost 
no  time  in  doing  this,  yet  Wild  cursed  him  bitterly  for  his 
delay. 

The  horse  suffered  Mr.  Noakes  to  lead  him  onward 
without  offering  much  resistance. 

He  shrank  back,  however,  when  he  came  near  to  the 
body  of  Wild  hanging  from  the  tree. 

By  speaking  in  encouraging  accents,  and  patting  him 
upon  the  neck,  Mr.  Noakes  managed  to  lead  him  on. 

The  very  moment  the  body  of  the  horse  was  beneath 
him,  Jonathan  Wild,  who  had  stretched  out  his  legs  in 
readiness,  di'opped  with  a  heavy  and  sudden  shock  into 
the  saddle. 

The  horse  utterea  a  snort  of  terror,  and  broke  from 
the  hold  of  M  r.  Noakes,  who  was  dashed  to  the  earth. 

But  now  he  was  mounted.  Wild  did  not  care. 

He  could  safely  defy  the  horse  to  throw  him. 

Gripping  the  saddle  with  his  knees,  he  just  took  hold 
of  the  reins  lightly,  making  no  effort  to  restrain  the 
animal's  headlong  speed. 

He  vanished  from  the  view  of  his  comrade  instantly. 

The  thoroughly  terrified  and  half-maddened  creature 
made  many  abortive  attempts  to  throw  its  rider. 

They  were  all  in  vain,   for  Jonathan  kept  his  seat  in  a 
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manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  trained 
jockey. 

In  his  mouth  Jonathan  held  a  stout  stick. 

Taking  hold  of  this  in  his  right  hand,  he  belaboured 
the  horse  with  it  in  a  perfectly  brutal  manner. 

Ho  was  now  gratifying  himself  by  a  little  revenge. 

Very  soon  the  horse  showed  symptoms  of  being  van- 
quished. 

It  trembled  and  become  obedient  to  the  rein. 

Wild  still  continued  his  beating,  nor  did  he  cease  un- 
til his  arm  ached  so  excessively  that  he  had  not  strength 
to  raise  it  and  give  another  blow. 

When  this  was  the  case,  he  turned  the  horse's  head 
round,  and  trotted  him  gently  to  the  spot  where  had  left 
his  companion. 

The  horse  was  perfectly  docile  and  obedient. 


CHAPTER  DXXIII. 

JOXATHAN     \VILD     HAS     SOME     DANGEROUS      ADVENTURES 
ON  THE   HIGHWAY. 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  Wild !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Noakes,  in  tones  of  genuine  admiration — "  you  are  a 
wonderful  man !" 

"  What !  for  mastering  this  brute  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  There  was  nothing  in  that !" 

"How  came  you  to  think  of  that  ingenious  way  of 
getting  on  to  his  back?" 

"  I  saw  the  trick  once  done  by  a  jockey,  and  I  luckily  re- 
membered it.  Will  you  have  the  horse,  or  shall  I  look 
out  for  another  one  for  you  ?" 

"  Look  out  for  another  one  ?    But,  Mr.  Wild " 

"What?" 

"  Don't— don't !" 

"  Don't  what,  idiot  ?" 

"Don't  deprive  a  man  of  his  life  simply  that  you  may 
get  ahorse!" 

"  You  are  growing  considerate,  Noakes !  Bah  !  Don't 
be  a  fool !  Another  horse  we  must  and  will  have,  and  we 
are  not  the  right  sort  to  stand  upon  trifles, — it  would  be 
folly  for  us  to  do  so  !" 

"  But  you  could  get  a  horse  without  murder." 

"  We  shall  see.  Come  on  a  little  further  down  the 
road.  We  won't  perform  two  exploits  in  the  same  place. 
I  will  walk  the  horse  slowly,  so  that  you  will  easily  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  him." 

To  this  Mr.  Noakes  assented,  and  the  villanous  pair 
took  their  way  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Ox- 
ford. 

After  they  had  gone  about  a  mile  they  came  to  a  very 
shady  piece  of  road,  and  here  Wild  halted. 

"  Now,  Noakes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  get  you  a  horse.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  sight — to  hear,  see,  and 
say  nothing  !     I  will  manage  the  little  affair  alone  !"         • 

"  But  not  by  murder  ?" 

"  Hold  your  row  !     Can't  you  hear  somebody  coming  ?" 

Sure  enough,  a  traveller  was  coming  along  the 
road. 

He  was  journeying  towards  London,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  would  reach  the  shady  piece  of  road  where  the 
two  villains  were. 

Jonathan  was  seated  on  his  horse  in  perfect  readiness 
to  ride  forth  as  soon  as  ever  the  traveller  should  arrive 
opposite  to  him. 

In  a  little  while  he  saw  him. 

Darting  forward.  Wild  cried,  with  great  suddenness  : 

"  Pull  up  ! — stop,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

The  traveller  reined-in  his  steed  with  great  abrupt- 
ness, and,  before  Wild  had  the  least  idea  of  what  he  was 
about  or  what  he  intended  to  do,  fired  a  pistol  point-blank 
in  his  face. 

Jonathan's  hat  Avas  blown  off  his  head,  and  for  a 
ininute  or  two  he  scarcely  knew  whether  ho  was  dead  or 
alive. 

Nor  did  the  traveller  wait  to  see,  for  as  soon  as  he  fired 
he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse's  flanks,  and  was  out  of 
eight  in  no  time. 

So  suddenly  did  all  this  happen,  that  for  once  in  liia 
life  at  least  Jonathan  Wild  was  completely  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

When,  at  length,  he  recovered  himself,  the  traveller  was 


out  of  sight,  and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  feet  upon 
the  roadway  could  only  be  faintly  heard. 

Mr.  Noakes  could  not  tell  whether  Jonathan  was  dead 
or  alive. 

How  it  was  that  he  managed  to  escape  all  injury  fi-om 
the  shot  that  was  fired  at  him  is  a  mystery. 

He  never  could  explain  it  himself. 

The  bullet  must  have  passed  him  in  unpleasantly  close 
proximity — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  found  that  he  was  unhurt,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  pour  out  a  most  awful  string  of 
curses. 

Mr.  Noakes  prudently  kept  out  of  sight  until  Wild's 
passion  somewhat  abated. 

At  length  he  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  hesitating  voice 
he  said : 

"You  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  Mr.  Wild!  I  made 
sure  you  were  killed  !" 

"  And  if  I  had  been,  what  should  you  have  cared  ?" 

To  have  answered  truthfully,  Mr.  Noakes  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pronounce  the  word  "Nothing." 

Upon  all  occasions,  however,  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
tell  the  exact  truth,  and  Mr.  Noakes  was  right  in  think- 
ing that  this  was  an  occasion  when  a  little  subterfuge 
would  be  beneficial. 

"I  should  have  cared  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Wild,"  he 
replied,  in  a  wheedling  tone  of  voice. 

"  Don't  believe  it !" 

"It's  true,  Mr.  Wild!  What  could  I  do  without  you ? 
Had  I  been  alone,  I  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  ofiicers  long  ago,  and  you  know  that !" 

"  It  will  be  a  serious  thing  for  you  when  you  do  lose 
me  !"  replied  the  thief-taker. 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it !  Are  you  sure  you  are  unhurt, 
Mr.  Wild?" 

Jonathan  was  not  quite  sure,  but  he  was  certain  his 
injuries  were  slight. 

He  felt  his  head  carefully,  and  discovered  that  the 
bullet  from  the  traveller's  pistol  had  ploughed  up  the  skin 
at  one  side  of  his  skull. 

"  It's  nothing,"  he  said — "  nothing  at  all !" 

"  How  I  rejoice!" 

"Hold  your  hypocritical  row,  do!  But  wait  till  the 
next  man  rides  by  I  I'll  have  his  horse,  or  it's  odd  to 
me !" 

"  Don't  murder  him  !" 

"Shut  up!" 

"  I  could  not  ride  a  dead  man's  horse  !" 

"  Then  use  your  own  legs  if  you  are  so  damnably 
squeamish.     Perhaps  you'll  get  a  horse  yourself  ?" 

"  I  cannot!" 

"Will  you  run  by  the  side  of  mine  ?" 

"  I  cannot!" 

"  Then,  d — n  you  for  a  fool,  let  me  get  one  for 
you !" 

Mr.  Noakes  said  no  more. 

Almost  immediately  the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs 
became  heard,  and  Jonathan  cried  out : 

"Back  into  the  ditch  with  you! — back,  I  say!" 

Mr.  Noakes  retreated,  and  Jonathan  compelled  his 
horse  to  walk  backwards  until  his  hind  legs  were  in  the 
ditch  by  the  roadside. 

Another  traveller  was  coming. 

Wild  was  in  readiness,  determined  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  this  time,  as  he  had  been  before. 

A  few  moments  passed  away,  and  then  they  caught 
sight  of  the  approaching  horseman. 

He  was  urging  his  steed  both  by  whip  and  spur  to 
make  its  utmost  speed. 

It  almost  looked  as  though  ho  was  aware  danger  was 
lurking  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  he  was  making  haste  to 
get  past  it. 

So  pleased  was  Wild  apparently  with  his  first  attempt, 
that  he  determined  to  repeat  the  same  plan  of  opera- 
tions. 

He  had  his  pistol  in  readiness,  and,  as  soon  as^the  tra- 
veller was  near  enough,  he  fired. 

As  Wild  waited  until  the  unfortunate  man  was  close  to 
him,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  miss  his 
mark. 

He  did  not. 

With  a  groan  the  rider  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Jonathan 
galloped  forward  just  in  time  to  catch  the  horse  by  the 
bridle. 
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The  two  villains  were  now  in  possession  of  a  couple  of 
capital  horses. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  dreadfully  shocked  at  this  second 
murder. 

Wild's  shot  was  not  instantly  fatal,  for  the  nlan  Jay 
writhing  in  the  roadway  uttering  many  dismal  groans, 
and  making  many  abortive  efforts  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

Jonathan  secured  the  horse,  and  then  cried : 

"Now,  Noakes,  just  look  after  the  pockets,  and  then 
mount.    I  will  hold  your  horse  the  while." 

The  Governor  uttered  a  gi'oan,  but  came  tremblingly 
towards  the  prostrate  man. 

He  stooped  down  and  strove  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
traveller's  countenance. 

He  was  an  old  man,  with  a  profusion  of  silvery  hair, 
which  streamed  in  confusion  over  his  countenance,  giving 
to  his  distorted  features  an  aspect  of  peculiar  ghastli- 
ness. 

"Help — help !"  he  cried,  faintly,  upon  seeing  the  Gover- 
nor bending  over  him — "  help ! — help ! — I  am  dying  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  like  a  leaf. 

"  Help !"  cried  the  wounded  man  again.  "  Oh,  heaven, 
—I  die !" 

"Noakes,  you  d — d  villain!"  roared  the  thief-taker — 
"why  don't  you  search  his  pockets  ?  Do  you  intend  to 
stand  there  like  a  fool  till  the  officers  come  ?" 

"  I  am  a-doing  of  it,  sir — I  am  a-doing  of  it,  Mr. 
Wild !" 

As  he  spoke,  Mr.  Noakes  placed  one  hand  upon  the 
breast  of  the  murdered  traveller. 

"  Help — help !"  was  the  same  cry,  and  he  writhed  on 
the  ground  like  a  snake.  "  Ellen — Ellen— my  own  dear, 
much-loved  Ellen !  I  die !  Farewell !  I  shall  see  you 
now !  My  bitterest  curse  upon  my  murderers !  I  was 
told    highwaymen    were    on    the    road.      Help  —  help ! 

"  Noakes,"  cried  the  thief-taker,  "  do  you  set  me  at 
defiance  ?" 

"I  can't  do  it!"  replied  the  Governor,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  rose  to  his  feet  and  made  a  rapid  retreat.  "He's  alive, 
and  cursing  his  murderer.    I  can't  touch  him !" 

Jonathan  uttered  a  cry  of  mingled  anger  and  con- 
tempt. 

"  Alive,  is  he  ?"  he  asked,  "  and  cursing  his  murderer  ? 
Bah !    Wo  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  that !" 

So  saying.  Wild  struck  his  spurs  deeply  into  his  horse's 
flanks,  and  caused  him  to  bound  forward. 

The  body  of  the  traveller  lay  exactly  in  the  horse's 
path,  so  that  he  could  not  avoid  placing  his  hoofs  upon 
it. 

_No  sooner  did  he  find  that  the  traveller  was  beneath 
his  horse's  feet  than  Wild  pulled  the  rein  violently,  caus- 
ing the  terrified  animal  to  rear  high  up  into  the  air. 

Down  it  came  on  to  its  feet  again,  but  the  iron-bound 
hoofs  came  into  violent  contact  with  the  head  of  the  ill- 
fated  man. 

There  was  an  awful,  blood-chilling  cry  of  agony,  and 
then  all  was  over. 

The  traveller  was  dead. 

"Now,"  said  Wild,  with  a  demoniac  laugh,  "he  won't 
trouble  you  any  more  by  cursing  his  murderer.  He  is  as 
dead  as  a  nut.  Will  you  empty  his  pockets  now,  d — n 
you?" 

But  Mr.  Noakes  was  quite  overcome  by  this  last  speci- 
men of  the  thief-taker's  bloodthirsty  ferocity. 

He  shrank  from  the  crushed  and  mangled  body  with 
ten  thousand  times  more  horror  and  loathing  than 
before. 

But  so  great  was  his  dread  of  what  his  villanous  com- 
panion might  do — so  thoroughly  was  he  awed  by  what 
had  taken  place — that  he  found  his  terror  obtain  the 
ascendancy  over  every  other  feeling ;  and  so,  with  falter- 
ing steps,  he  approached  the  spot  upon  which  the  dead 
body  lay. 

"Quick,  you  cowardly  villain!"  cried  Wild, — "  quicK, 
or  you  will  be  too  late  !  Every  moment  I  expect  to  liear 
the  sounds  of  the  approach  of  the  police  ofiicers.  Be 
quick,  I  say !" 

Once  more  did  Mr.  Noakes  stoop  down  over  the  blood- 
stained corpse. 

Averting  his  eyes  from  the  awful  spectacle,  and  guided 
solely  by  his  sense  of  feeling,  the  Governor  performed 
his  horrible  task  of  feeling  in  the  pockets  for  any  articles 
of  value, 


There  was  not  much  to  recompense  him  for  his 
trouble. 

A  purse  containing  a  few  guineas,  a  pocket-book,  some 
loose  silver,  and  a  watch ;  but  this  last  was  irretrievably 
damaged  by  the  horse's  hoofs. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  Governor  when  this  was 
over,  and  ho  uttered  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  he  said : 

"It  is  done!" 

"Now  pull  him  to  one  side  of  the  road, — roll  him  iuto 
the  ditch :  then  mount.  It  is  time  we  were  off !  Wo 
should  have  been  miles  away  if  you  had  not  been  such  a 
d — d  fool  and  coward  as  you  are  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  could  not,  with  all  the  influence  that  fear 
had  over  him,  bring  himself  to  touch  the  body  with  his 
hands. 

But  the  body  must  be  moved,  so  ho  kicked  it  with  his 
feet. 

There  was  no  convenient  ditch  with  plenty  of  water 
in  it,  BO  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  body  by  the  way- 
side. 

" Mount!"  said  the  thief-taker,  impatiently — "  mount !" 

Mr.  Noakes  felt  terrified  at  the  thought  of  getting  upon 
the  back  of  the  horse  whose  master  had  met  with  so 
cruel  a  fate. 

Had  he  said  so,  however,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
but  provoke  the  derision  of  Jonathan  Wild,  and  perhaps 
bring  down  upon  himself  some  personal  ill-usage. 

Overcoming,  then,  these  scruples  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  had  to  overcome  many  more,  Mr.  Noakes,  with 
serious  misgivings  about  his  heart,  placed  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  mounted. 

"  Off  and  away !"  cried  Wild.     "  Off  and  away !" 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  coun- 
try aa  he  spoke. 

Ml-  Js  oakes  observed  this  with  joy,  that  was  none  tho 
less  because  it  was  not  manifested. 

"  This  has  been  an  awful  night !"  he  said. 

"Bah!" 

"  I  wonder  who  that  last  gentleman  was  ?  Poor  fellow, 
— ^I  am  sorry  for  him !" 

"  What  business  is  it  of  ours  who  he  is  ?  We  have 
got  what  we  want.    Is  not  that  sufficient  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  made  no  precise  reply,  but  he  remarked  : 

"  It  has  been  a  night  full  of  horrors,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
never  know  another  like  it !" 

"  Wait,  and  you  will  see !  I  rather  think  posterity  will 
remember  Jonathan  Wild !" 


CHAPTER   DXXIV. 

JONATHAN  WILD  THINKS  FIT  TO  TAKE  MK.  NOAKES  A 
LITTLE  MORE  INTO   HIS   CONFIDENCE. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  the  cold- 
blooded atrociousness  that  Jonathan  Wild  exhibited  on 
this  occasion  was  assumed  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
savage  delight  he  might  feel  at  noting  the  behaviour  of 
his  less  callous  companion. 

For  the  sake  of  common  humanity,  let  us  hope  that 
this  is  the  true  solution  of  his  conduct,  for  surely  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  parallel  to  such  barbarity. 

After  uttering  the  words  with  which  the  last  chapter 
concluded,  Jonathan  Wild  dug  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
sides  with  savage  pleasure  at  finding  there  was  yet  some 
living  object  that  ho  could  infiict  pain  upon. 

With  a  snort  of  pain,  the  magnificent  creature  flew  off 
at  a  gallop. 

The  horse  which  Mr.  Noakes  bestrode  appeared  called 
upon  by  instinct  to  do  as  the  other  did,  for,  without  any 
incentive  on  its  rider's  part,  it  galloped  on  by  the  side  of 
its  companion. 

In  this  manner  several  miles  of  roadway  wei'o  passed 
over  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  indeed. 

Suddenly,  Jonathan  Wild  di-ew  rein. 

Headlong  as  his  course  appeared  to  be,  he  nevertheless 
had  all  his  senses  about  him  and  in  full  operation. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  obstruction  whatever, 
but  now  Jonathan  leaned  forward  in  the  saddle,  and, 
placing  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  listened  eagerly. 

Mr.  Noakes  listened  too. 

"  There  is  some  one  on  the  road,"  said  Wild  ;  "  I  can 
hear  them  plainly." 

"  So  can  I." 

"  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  only  roasonible  to  as- 
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eume  that  they  can  hear  us.  I  hope  they  have  not  done 
80.    If  they  have,  we  shall  be  in  an  awkward  fix." 

"  What  shaU  you  do  ?" 

"  Hush !" 

Wild  listened  again. 

"  Yes,"  he  added,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  they  are  com- 
ing— they  are  surely  coining !  They  are  officers !  Follow 
me !     Wo  may  have  to  run  for  our  lives  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  heard  this  iHtelligence  with  a  groan. 

"  This  life  will  kill  me !"  he  murmured, — "  I  feel  sure 
of  it !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Jonathan  stood  up  in  the  stirrups, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  see  about 
him. 

A  few  paces  further  on  down  the  road,  he  saw  a  finger- 
post with  arms  pointing  to  four  different  directions. 

"  Walk,"  he  said,  addressing  his  companion,  "  and  get 
your  horse  to  tread  as  lightly  as  you  can.    Hush !" 

Jonathan  set  his  companion  the  example  of  what  he 
was  to  do. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  the  finger-post  he  paused. 

It  was  easy  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  officers 
were  coming ;  and  having  done  so,  Wild  chose  that  road 
which  led  off  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

The  police  officers  were  coming  along  in  slashing  style, 
und  the  sound  made  by  their  horses'  hoofs  grew  more  and 
more  distinct  with  alarming  rapidity. 

"  Walk  your  horse  for  a  few  moments,"  said  Jonathan, 
hurriedly,  to  his  companion,  "  and  keep  close  under  the 
hedgerow  where  the  grass  is  growing.  They  won't  bo  so 
well  able  then  to  tell  where  we  are." 

Mr.  Noakes  nodded  his  head,  to  show  that  he  fully  un- 
derstood and  acquiesced  in  what  his  companion  had  said. 

This  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted. 

It  was  certainly  a  wise  one,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  degree  of  risk  attached  to  it,  because  it 
allowed  the  officers  to  get  nearer  and  nearer. 

Still  Wild  was  by  no  means  sure  that  they  hnd  heard 
anything — if  they  had,  the  sound  could  only  have  been 
faint  and  indistinct. 

Had  he  put  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  however,  the  clear, 
ringing  sound  which  in  the  country  is  audible  for  such  a 
long  distance,  would  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  officers, 
and,  guided  by  it,  they  would  have  commenced  an  imme- 
diate pursuit. 

But  when  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  roads  inter- 
sected each  other,  the  chances  were  all  against  their 
being  able  to  hear  anything  at  all. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  cross-country  roads,  there 
was  a  space  at  each  side  under  the  hedge,  upon  which  the 
grass  grew  in  great  luxuriance. 

On  this  soft  turf  the  horses'  feet  made  scarcely  any 
sound. 

But  as  they  proceeded,  Jonathan  and  Mr.  Noakes  could 
Lear  the  officers  approaching  with  disagreeable  plain- 
ness. 

At  last  Wild  heard  them  halt,  and  when  he  did  so,  he 
thought  it  was  time  to  halt  too. 

He  listened,  for,  of  course,  all  depended  upon  which 
way  the  officers  took. 

If  they  continued  on  towards  London,  all  well  and 
good — he  would  be  out  of  danger. 

The  impatience  and  anxiety  with  which  he  waited  for 
the  result  may  therefore  be  imagined. 

The  officers  did  not  remain  stationary  moro  than  a 
moment. 

They  set  themselves  in  motion. 

Wild  scarcely  breathed. 

"  Fortune  favours  the  brave  !"  he  said  at  last,  In  tones 
Df  suppressed  exultation.  "They  are  off  towards  London  ! 
The  danger  is  past  I" 

"Are  you  sure?''  asked  Mr.  Noakes,  as  a  man  might 
put  the  question  after  receiving  the  intelligence  that  ho 
was  reprieved  after  having  been  sentenced  to  death — 
"are  you  quite  sure?" 

"  Yes,  they  are  off  to  London.  Hurrah  !  they  have 
missed  us !" 

Jonathan  could  scarcely  restrain  his  gle«. 

"What  are  we  to  do  next  ?"  the  Governor  at  last  ven- 
tured to  ask.  "  I  do  not  like  being  kept  in  the  dark  like 
this.    We  cannot  keep  this  game  up,  I'm  sure  of  that." 

"  What  game,  idiot  ?" 

"  This  dodging  about  the  country.  We  shall  be  nabbed 
«t  last." 


"Bah!" 

"It  is  all  very  fine  for  you  to  treat  the  matter  with 
affected  contempt." 

"  Have  we  not  escaped  as  yet  ?" 

"Yes."  ^  ^ 

"  Then  let  that  content  you." 

"It  does  not  and  will  not,  because  each  escape  that  we 
have  had  has  been  more  dangerous  and  narrow  than  the 
cue  which  preceded  it." 

Jonathan  Wild  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  his  companion 
said,  but  although  he  felt  this  conviction  his  only  reply 
was: 

"  You  are  a  d — d  coward,  Noakes !" 

"  I  am  not  so  courageous  as  you,  I  admit.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  find  anyone  more  heedless  of  danger  than 
yourself !" 

Jonathan  grinned. 

This  was  one  of  his  weak  points,  and  he  was  suscep- 
tible to  fiattery. 

"Well — well,  Noakes!"  he  replied,  in  a  mollified  tone. 
"  We  may  as  well  have  matters  pleasant  between  us  as 
not." 

"  A  great  deal  better." 

"  As  you  say,  a  great  deal  better.  So  we  will  try  to 
argue.  Our  position  is  much  improved.  You  have  a  good 
horse  and  so  have  I.  We  are  consequently  now  better 
able  to  cope  with  our  foes  than  before." 

"  Very  true ;  but  for  all  that  we  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep 
the  game  up.  What  we  have  done  to-night  will  cause  no 
slight  commotion.  Officers  will  be  sent  out  in  greater 
force  than  ever,  and  the  upshot  of  the  whole  affair  is,  that 
we  shall  b©  surrounded — hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  them, 
and  then — why  then  it's  nabbed  we  should  be  to  a  dead 
certainty  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  worked  himself  up  to  quite  a  pitch  of  des- 
perate excitement,  though  he  shuddered  visibly  when  he 
mentioned  the  transactions  of  the  evening. 

Jonathan  put  his  finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  thought. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"Noakes,"  he  said,  "you  have  a  great  deal  more  senso 
than  I  ever  gave  you  credit  for  possessing.  I  don't 
scruple  to  say  it,  because  it's  a  fact." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 

"  Wo  will  be  more  amicable  in  future.  I  can  foresee 
that  we  shall  get  ou  well  together.  I  don't  want  to  be 
nabbed." 

"  Nor  L" 

"  Of  course  you  don't,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
But  it  will  keep,  and,  what  ismore,  it  won't  spoil  by 
keeping." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Never  mind.  It  is  no  concern  of  yours.  But  the 
pursuit  after  us  will  be  made  very  hot  indeed,  and,  as 
you  say,  we  are  only  two  against  a  very  great  many." 

"  The  odds  are  overwhelming." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  wo  will  do." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  for  I  can  assure  you  it  is  far  from 
pleasant  to  be  dragged  about  hither  and  thither,  and  kept 
all  the  time  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  our  future 
proceedings." 

"  Well,  well — all  that  shall  be  altered.  Will  you  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say  ?" 

"  With  pleasui'e." 

"  Silence,  then.  My  proposition  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  is,  that  we  withdraw  into  the  country  for  awhile  and 
remain  in  some  secluded  spot  until  the  energy  and  deter- 
mination of  the  police  abate  somewhat.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  places  that  would  suit  us  in  this  respect." 

"  A  very  wise  proposition,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Wild,  and  one 
that  I  heartily  agree  to  !" 

"  Then  we  will  start  at  once." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  If  we  keep  ourselves  quiet  for  a  little  while,  we  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  induce  in  our  foes  the  belief  that  wo 
have  left  the  country." 

"If  we  can  ■*    t'aat,  then  all  ■\rill  be  well." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  succeed." 

"  It  does  me  good  to  hear  those  words.  It  does  not  suit 
me  to  be  hunted  after,  and  to  be  murdering  people  con- 
tinually." 

"  Don't  be  chicken-hearted,  Noakes.  I  consider  we  have 
got  two  horsea  very  cheaply  indeed.     We    ro  now  in  » 
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position  to  offer  our  enemies  defiance,  and  bo  on  equal 
terms  with  them  when  they  commence  a  pursuit." 
"  I  can  hear  nothing  of  them  now." 

"No,  they  are  far  enough  away  upon  the  London  Boad. 
Come,  touch  your  horse  with  the  spur.  Forward — for- 
ward !" 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  happen  to  have  any  spurs,  but  he 
struck  his  heels  very  fiercely  against  his  horse's  sides,  and 
off  they  went  at  a  gallop  that  would  soon  take  them  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  where  doubtless  they  would  be 
afforded  many  opportunities  of  concealing  themselves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  wisest  deter- 
mination Jonathan  could  have  come  to. 

Unquestionably  Mr.  Noakes  was  quite  right  in  all  that 
ho  urged  upon  the  subject. 

It  was  a  wonder,  though,  that  Wild  admitted  it. 

The  thief-taker  took  upon  himself  to  choose  their  route, 
and  he  chose  that  which  would  take  him  to  a  position 
north  of  the  great  metropolis. 

In  a  little  while  they  began  to  perceive  in  the  east 
some  indications  of  the  coming  day. 

Owing  to  the  speed  at  which  they  had  travelled,  their 
horses  were  much  exhausted,  and  it  became  apparent  that 
they  required  a  brief  rest. 

But  Jonathan  did  not  feel  inclined  to  come  to  a  halt 
just  at  present,  and  he  applied  whip  and  spur  more  vigor- 
ously than  before. 

They  continued  on  their  journey  over  the  coimtry, 
choosing  lonely,  out-of-the-way  cross-roads,  until  long 
after  the  sun  had  risen. 

"  I  am  infernally  dry,  Noakes !"  said  Wild,  at  last. 
"  Wo  must  stop  and  have  something  to  drink  at  the  next 
inn  we  come  to.    I  am  choked !" 

"  So  am  I ;  and  our  horses  are  completely  knocked  up !" 

"  They  are." 

"  But  won't  it  be  running  a  very  great  risk  to  stop  any- 
where ?" 

"Not  very  great,  I  think.  You  must  remember  we  are 
a  long  way  from  London  now." 

"  True." 

"  And  therefore  thei'e  is  less  fear  of  our  being  recog- 
nised." 

"  I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Then  we  will  stop.  I  don't  think  it  will  be  altogether 
prudent  to  dismount,  however." 

"  What  shall  you  do,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  the  lirst  roadside  inn  I  come  to  that  seems 
likely  to  answer  our  purpose,  wo  will  stop  before  the  door 
of.  We  can  then  call  for  something  to  drink,  and  the 
ostler  will  give  our  horses  a  mouthful  of  hay  and  a  bucket 
of  water." 

"I  think  that  will  be  best  myself." 

"  There  will  not  be  so  much  risk,  at  any  rate,  as  there 
would  be  if  we  were  to  sit  down  in  a  room  and  take  up 
our  quarters  there  for  some  time." 

"  Certainly  not !" 

"  Then  the  sooner  we  come  across  such  a  public-house 
the  better.  After  wo  have  had  our  wants  supplied,  we 
will  push  on  still  further  into  the  country.  Then  wo  will 
wait.  I  can  afford  to  do  so,  for  my  revenge  will  ripen. 
I  have  swept  my  worst  foe  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
the  others  will  follow  !  I  will  lull  them  into  a  state  of 
false  security,  and  when  they  imagine  all  is  well,  I  will 
come  down  upon  them  like  a  tiger !" 


CHAPTEK  DXXV. 

THE  OSTLER  OF    THE    ROADSIDE  IXN    DISCOVERS    THAT  IT 
IS  SOMETIMES  UNWISE  TO   KNOW  TOO  MUCH. 

After  speaking  these  words,  Jonathan  Wild  rode  on  for 
some  distance  without  making  any  further  remark. 

But  if  he  was  silent  his  thoughts  were  busy,  and  in 
imagination  he  was  gloating  over  the  injui'ies  which  he 
should  be  able  to  inflict  upon  those  persons  whom  he  was 
pleased  to  style  his  foes. 

Mr.  Noakes,  however,  felt  inclined  to  be  talkative,  and, 
emboldened  by  his  companion's  apparent  good  humour,  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly: 

"  Mr.  Wild !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking." 

"Well?" 

This  style  of  reply  was  not  very  encouraging, — never- 
theless, the  Governor  persevered. 


"  I  was  thinking  about  what  you  had  last  been  saying. 
I  mean  with  respect  to  having  got  rid  of  your  most 
troublesome  foe." 

"  Well,"  said  Wild  again,  as  gruffly  as  before. 
"I  suppose  you  meant  Jack  Sheppard?" 
"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  Well,  he's  dead  and  gone  now.  He  will  never  trouble 
you  any  more !" 

"  I  know  that !  What  do  you  want  to  trouble  about 
him  for?" 

"  Oh,   nothing !     Only  it  struck  me   as  being  a  very 
singular  thing  that  your  own  troubles  began  when  he  was 
executed,  and  have  continued  ever  since." 
"Youbed— d!" 

Wild  spoke  thus  to  conceal  his  real  feelings. 

What  his  companion  had  said  had  long  been  patent  to 
him,  and  very  often  he  had  wondered  to  himself  whether  he 
had  not  acted  foolishly  in  consigning  Jack  Sheppard  to 
the  scaffold. 

There  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  superstition  in 
Jonathan  Wild's  nature,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  anything  of  this  kind  should  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  him. 

Strive  as  he  would,  he  could  not  banish  from  his  mind 
the  idea  that  all  his  troubles  and  difficulties  had  resulted 
from  his  persecution  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

"If  he  had  only  been  for  me  instead  of  being  against  me," 
he  would  murmur  to  himself,  "  how  differently  everything 
would  have  turned  out." 

Mr.  Noakes  relapsed  into  silence. 

He  could  tell  directly  by  Jonathan's  manner  that  he 
was  in  an  ill  humour,  and  consequently  it  would  be 
perilous  in  the  highest  degree  to  aggravate  him. 

Suddenly  they  came  in  sight  of  one  of  those  rustic  road- 
side public-houses,  which  in  those  days  were  often  met 
with,  but  which  now  are  rarely  to  be  seen. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  perceived  it,  Jonathan  Wild  drew 
rein,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  before  he  went  any  further. 

He  was  pleased  enough  with  what  he  saw. 

An  aspect  of  particular  calm  and  contentment  prevailed 
over  the  whole  of  the  place,  which  came  with  a  soothing 
effect  upon  the  jaded  senses  of  the  thief-taker. 

The  inn  had  a  thatched  roof,  upon  which  many  birds 
were  clustering,  while  others  were  wheeling  round  iu 
giddy  flight,  or  resting  on  the  ground. 

In  front  there  was  the  usual  trough  filled  with  water 
for  horses  to  drink,  and  adjacent  to  this  was  the  tall  post 
surmounted  by  a  swinging  sign  resplendent  with  gold 
devices. 

All  this  Jonathan  saw  from  the  distance,  and  the 
prospect  pleased  him  greatly. 

"  Gome  on,  Noakes !"  he  cried.  "  In  this  out-of-the-way 
place  we  shall  be  unknown,  depend  upon  it !     Come  on  !" 

Once  more  they  set  their  steeds  in  motion,  and  in  less 
than  two  minutes  afterwards  the  front  of  the  inn  was 
reached. 

Truly  did  the  presence  of  these  two  villains  upon  this 
fair  spot  seem  like  some  foul  blot  upon  it. 

What  right  had  two  such  miscreants  to  interrupt  the 
harmony  of  the  scene  ? 

With  a  boldness  for  which  ho  was  remarkable,  Wild 
bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs : 

"  Halloa — halloa !  House,  there— Jiouse !  Halloa  !" 

He  well  knew  that  by  adopting'«uch  behaviour  as  this 
he  should  be  disarming  suspicion. 

They  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  proscribed 
fugitives  which  they  otherwise  would. 

In  response  to  this  loud  call,  two  individuals  made  their 
appearance. 

One  was  the  landlord  of  the  ii.u. 

The  other  the  ostler. 

"  What  do  you  please  to  want,  gentlemen  ?"  asked  the 
former. 

"  A  couple  of  mugs  of  ale,"  replied  Wild,  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  an  offhanded  manner,  "and  something 
for  our  horses — a  bit  of  hay  and  a  drop  of  water." 

"  All  right,  gentlemen.  Happy  to  accommodate  you. 
Will  you  dismount  ?     Your  horses  look  tired." 

"  They  are,  but  we  can't  halt  yet !" 

"  Then  you  won't  dismount  ?" 

"  No,  we  will  take  the  ale  here." 

"  As  you  like,  gentlemen.    I  am  at  your  commands." 

The  landlord  turned  into  the  inn,  and  the  ostler  har- 
ried off  for  the  hay  and  water. 
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MR.   NOAKES  HAS  A   SUDDEN   DOWNFALL. 


While  they  were  gone,  Jonathan  looked  all  about 
nira. 

But  not  a  living  soul  was  in  sight. 

All  was  silent  save  the  chirping  of  the  birds  and  the 
thousand  and  one  murmurs  which  in  the  country  all  com- 
bine into  one  drowsy  hum. 

Reassm-iid  by  this,  Jonathan  Wild  waited  with  consider- 
able impatience  for  the  reappearance  of  the  landlord. 

He  was  very  thirsty,  and  the  ale  which  he  had  ordered 
would  be  welcome  in  the  extreme. 

His  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  severe  trial. 

"  There's  some  ot  the  finest  October  ale  you  have  ever 
tasted,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  handed  the 
mugs  to  the  thief-taker  and  his  companion. 

Wild  blew  the  froth  off  the  top  and  emptied  the  vessel 
at  one  draught. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  holding  the  mug  towards  the  land- 
lord, said  : 
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"  Fill  it  again." 

The  ostler  now  came  up  with  the  hay  and  water,  for 
which  the  exhausted  horses  seemed  extremely  grateful. 

But  while  he  was  engaged  in  feeding  the  animals,  the 
ostler  continually  cast  furtive  glances  upon  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  it  waa  not  long  before  the  thief-taker  noticed 
it. 

He  concealed  his  uneasiness  as  well  as  he  was  able  by 
drinking  the  second  mug  of  ale  which  the  landlord 
brought. 

The  ostler,  however,  who  had  been  up  to  London  only 
the  day  before,  and  had  there  heai'd  the  news  with  respect 
to  Jonathan  Wild,  and  also  that  a  large  reward  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension,  recognised  him. 

He  had  seen  Jonathan  Wild  many  a  time,  and  if  he  was 
at  first  in  doubt  as  to  his  identity  it  was  owing  to  the 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the  thief-taker's  ap- 
pearance. 

Just  as  Wild  finished  drinking  tlie  ale,  ne  felt  certain 
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that  tlie  ostler  knew  him  and  would  raise  an  immediate 
alarm. 

But  Wild  determined  to  prevent  this. 

The  ostler,  who  now  doubted  no  longer,  was  about 
to  place  his  hand  upon  the  bridle  of  Wild's  horse  and  then 
endeavour  to  drag  the  thief-taker  from  the  saddle. 

Before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  Jonathan  sud- 
denly raised  his  arm  and  flung  the  heavy  eartlieuM"'ro 
mug  out  of  which  ho  had  been  drinking  full  iuto  ihe 
ostler's  face. 

The  crash  was  terrific,  and  the  ostler,  after  staggering 
about  for  a  second  or  two  like  a  drunken  man,  finally 
dropped  to  the  earth,  uttering  howls  and  shrieks  of  paio. 

The  landlord  was  so  astonished  by  this  occurrence  that 
he  stood  as  if  changed  to  stone. 

Wild  laughed  horribly  and  exultingly  when  he  saw 
how  successful  he  had  been. 

"  Off  and  away,  Noakes,"  he  cried,  addressing  his  com- 
panion,— "off  and  'away, — it  won't  do  to  stay  here !" 

Ho  struck  his  horse  sharply  as  he  spoke,  and  the  high- 
spirited  creature,  unused  to  such  treatment,  darted  off  at  a 
violent  pace. 

The  landlord,  although  much  bewildered  by  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  these  unexpected  events  had  taken  place, 
nevertheless  made  an  attempt  to  stop  Mr.  Noakes's  horse. 

He  was  hurled  to  the  ground  and  trampled  underfoot 
for  his  pains. 

He  was  hurt,  but  not  seriously,  and  lying  still  a  moment, 
he  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  went  towards  the  unfortunate 
ostler. 

He  found  him  uttei-ing  heavy  groans. 

His  face  was  covered  with  blood,  for  such  was  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  mug  was  thrown  at  him  that  it  was 
smashed  to  atoms. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  fetch  some  water." 

He  returned  and  bathed  the  poor  fellow's  face  with  the 
pui'e  fluid. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  had  a  reviving  effect,  but 
the  pain  he  suffered  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  sub- 
due his  groans. 

He  also  uttered  many  curses  and  revengeful  threats. 

"What  does  it  all  mean?"  said  the  landlord,  who  was 
quite  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  whole  transaction. 
"  What  were  you  doing  to  make  Mm  fling  the  mug  in 
your  face  like  that  ?" 

"  Doing  ?     I  was  doing  nothing — only  I  know'd  him !" 

"  Know'd  who  ?" 

"  Why,  the  villain  that  served  me  like  this !" 

"Who  was  it  ?" 

"  Why,  Jonathan  Wild,  that  I  told  you  about.  Didn't 
I  say,  when  I  came  back  from  London,  that  a  large  re- 
ward was  offered  for  his  appi'ehension,  dead  or  alive  ?" 

"  You  did,  Joe — you  did;  but  was  that  really  him  ?" 

"  It  was.  Bless  you,  I  have  seen  him  more  times  than 
I  could  count !  He  is  altered  a  great  deal,  and  that  made 
me  doubtful  at  first ;  but  at  last  I  felt  sure  he  must  have 
guessed  what  I  was  about  to  do,  by  the  look  of  my  face, 
for,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  he  served  me  like  this.  Oh, 
curses !" 

A  fresh  accession  of  pain  from  his  bruised  and  mangled 
face  caused  the  ostler  to  give  vent  to  a  volley  of  exe- 
crations, that  strangely  intermingled  with  groans  and 
shrieks. 

"  But  I  will  be  revenged  upon  him  for  this !"  he  con- 
tinued, as  soon  as  the  pain  abated  sufficiently  to  allow  him 
to  speak.  "  He  shall  wish  his  hand  had  dropped  off  be- 
fore he  flung  the  mug  at  me !" 

"  What  shall  you  do,  Joe — what  shall  you  do  ?"  asked 
the  landlord.  "  It  strikes  me  it  will  be  a  long  while  be- 
fore you  are  able  to  move  about !" 

"  Does  it  ?"  cried  Joe,  with  sudden  energy.  "  Then 
you'll  be  deceived !    Where's  the  water  ?" 

"  It's  all  gone.     I  will  fetch  you  some  more." 

"  Do  so — bring  the  stable  bucket  full — or  stay  !  There's 
no  need — the  horse-trough  will  do  as  well !" 

Very  much,  then,  to  tho  surprise  of  the  landlord,  the 
ostler  sprang  to  his  feet. 

He  could  not  have  accomplished  this  feat  had  not  rage 
lent  him  strength. 

Staggering  forward  till  ho  came  to  the  horse-trough,  he 
clutched  it  tightly  with  both  hands,  and  plunged  his  head 
iuto  the  water. 

It  bubbled  pleasantly  about  his  ears,  and  the  pain  he 
suffered  was  lulled  as  if  by  magic. 


He  kept  his  head  under  the  water  as  long  as  his  breath 
would  allow  him,  and  then  he  turned  round,  looking  and 
feeling  much  better. 

"  There's  no  time  to  be  lost,"  he  said.  "  Curse  the 
villain !  He  shall  not  escape !  I'll  set  the  ofiScers  on  his 
track,  even  if  it  costs  me  my  life !" 

In  a  frantic  manner  the  ostler  ran  towards  the  stable, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  emerged,  leading  by  the 
halter  a  strong,  good-looking  horse. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do,  Joe  ?"  asked  the 
landlord. 

"  Fetch  the  officers !"  replied  the  ostler,  as  he  scrambled 
up  on  to  the  back  of  the  horse. 

As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  he  struck  the  horse's  flanks 
several  violent  blows  with  his  heels,  which  caused  him  to 
set  off  at  a  gallop. 

He  had  no  saddle,  and  nothing  to  guide  the  horse  with 
except  the  halter«;  but,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  the 
ostler  was  not  likely  to  be  very  careful,  but  rather  in- 
clined to  take  things  as  they  came. 

Away  he  flew,  then,  down  the  road,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

It  is  probable  that  never  before  had  anything  happened 
with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  landlord  consequently  was 
rather  confused,  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  rights  of 
the  matter. 

At  a  furious  gallop,  which  caused  him  and  Lis  steed  to 
be  continually  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  the 
ostler  hastened  along  the  cross-road. 

Presently,  however,  he  heard  the  sound  of  other  horses' 
fe«t,  and  looking  before  him,  he  saw  a  strong  body  of 
mounted  police  ofiBcei's  approaching. 

He  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  gratification,  and  urged  his 
horse  to  still  great-er  speed. 

When  the  officers  saw  him  coming  along  the  road  at 
such  a  furious  rate  they  separated  and  drew  to  each  side 
of  the  road,  so  as  to  allow  him  a  clear  passage  through 
their  midst;  but  instead  of  continuing  in  his  headlong 
career,  the  ostler  pulled  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"Jonathan  Wild!"  he  shrieked,  in  an  excited  voice — 
"Jonathan  Wild!" 

Upon  hearing  this  name  the  officers  all  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  gathered  round  the  ostler. 

"  What's  that  you  say  about  Jonathan  Wild  ?"  said  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  troop — "  speak  again  I" 

"Are  you  in  search  of  Jonathan  Wild?"  asked  the 
ostler. 

"  Yes,  we've  tracked  him  as  far  as  here !" 

"  Follow  me,  then,  and  I'll  show  you  which  way  he  has 
gone  !"  cried  the  ostler.  "  Look  at  my  face — can  you  see 
it  ?  Jonathan  Wild  did  that,  and  I'll  have  revenge  !" 

"  Tou  have  seen  him,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  not  a  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  And  you  know  which  way  he  has  gone  ?" 

"  Yes,  follow  me !  If  we  make  good  speed  we  shall 
overtake  him !  Gome  on,  I  say  !  I  know  all  the  roads  for 
twenty  miles  round,  and  if  wo  don't  capture  him  it  will 
not  be  my  fault !     Come  on,  I  say — come  on  !" 

"We  are  coming,"  said  the  officer,  "and  we  shall  bo 
very  glad  of  your  services,  which  shall  not  go  unpaid ;  wo 
are  determined  to  catch  the  brute !  He  committed  no  less 
than  two  murders  last  night !" 

"  And  he  nearly  murdered  me  !"  cried  the  ostler. 

"Here  are  a  couple  of  pistols,"  said  the  officer  in  com- 
mand ;  "  take  them,  and  make  use  of  them ;  the  orders  we 
have  received  are  to  take  him  dead  or  alive,  it  don't 
matter  which — the  former  may  be  the  best,  for  it  will  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  not  only  to  us  but  to  others,  for  if 
he  is  caught  alive  the  country  will  be  put  to  the  expense 
of  having  him  executed  at  Tyburn." 

"  Only  let  me  get  near  enough,  and  I'll  settle  hi3 
business,  never  fear  !" 

At  the  word  of  command,  the  police  oSicers  all  set 
themselves  in  motion,  and  at  a  very  swift  gallop  they  flew 
down  the  road,  the  infuriated  ostler  leading  the  way. 


CHAPTER  DXXVL 

JOE,    THE  OSTLER,    ANB  MR.   NOAKES  BOTH    MEET  WITH  A 
JUS  HAP. 

Mr.  Noakes  beheld  his  companion's  attack  upon  the 
ostler  with  much  astonishment,  and  he  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  the  reason  could  be  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing. 
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He  apprehended  some  danger,  however,  and,  without 
pausing  to  reflect  or  speculate,  followed  Jonathan  as  soon 
as  he  was  commanded  to  do  so. 

Wild  did  not  permit  his  horse  to  relax  his  speed  until 
he  had  gone  several  miles,  when,  coming  at  length  to  a 
very  long  and  very  steep  hill,  he  allowed  him  to  proceed 
at  a  walk. 

Mr.  Noakes  also  drew  rein,  and  as  his  curiosity  was 
strongly  aroused,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  inquii-ing 
what  was  the  motive  for  his  sudden  attack. 

"  The  rascal  recognised  me,"  said  Wild,  _"  and  was 
just  about  to  seize  me,  so  I  flung  the  mug  in  his  face, 
for  that  was  the  handiest  weapon  I  had !" 

This  intelligence  alarmed  Mr.  Noakes  greatly,  and  he 
asked: 

"Are  you  sure  he  recognised  us?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken.  It  was  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  read  his  countenance." 

"You  didn't  kill  him!"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  etammer- 
ingly. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Because  I  heard  him  shriek  and  groan." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had— that's  all !" 

"  So  do  I,  for  if  ha  recovers,  he  will  be  filled  with  re- 
venge, and  will  set  the  ofiicers  on  our  track." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  about  that,"  returned  the  thief- 
taker.  "  it  will  be  some  time  at  any  rate  before  he  is 
able  to  move  about,  even  if  he  recovers  at  all,  and  by  the 
time  he  can  put  the  police  oflBcers  on  our  track  we  shall 
be  miles  and  miles  away !" 

"  Where  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  find  a  place 
of  refuge,  where  the  officers  will  not  discover  your  re- 
treat?" 

"I  can't  answer  that  question,  for  I  have  really  no 
idea.    I  shall  have  to  trust  entirely  to  circumstances." 

"  I  feel  vei-y  uneasy  about  that  ostler,"  said  Mr.  Noakes, 
after  a  pause.  "  I  should  not  wonder,  now,  if  he  does  not 
manage  to  communicate  with  the  officers." 

"  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,"  returned 
Wild.  "  We  shall  have  to  pause  then  to  allow  our  horses 
to  breathe  a  little,  and  from  that  elevation  we  shall  be 
able  to  command  a  view  of  the  road  for  miles,  and  if 
the  officers  are  on  our  track,  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
them." 

They  were  already  nearly  three  parts  of  the  way  up 
the  hill,  and  Mr.  Noakes  could  not  resist  turning  his  head 
round  in  order  to  look  behind  him. 

Directly  he  did  so,  he  uttered  a  shout : 

"  They  are  here,"  he  said — "  they  are  here — close  behind 
us !    Look !" 

Jonathan  turned  round  like  lightning,  and,  to  his  dis- 
may .ind  surprise,  saw,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  a  large  and  well-mounted  troop  of  police 
officers. 

It  was  evident  that  the  officers  saw  the  fugitives,  for 
something  like  a  faint  and  indistinct  shout  reached 
Wild's  ears,  and  all  waved  their  arms,  and  incited  their 
horses  to  increased  speed. 

Jonathan  looked  piercingly  behind  him,  and  as  the  day 
was  clear,  he  was  able  to  see  with  great  distinctness. 

Foremost  in  the  throng  of  police  officers  was  the 
Oitler. 

A  bitter  curse  came  from  the  lips  of  the  thief-taker 
when  he  beheld  him,  and  he  wished  most  fervently  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  had  hit  him  only  just  a 
little  harder. 

It  was  indeed  the  troop  of  police  officers  with  the 
ostler  at  their  head  which  had  managed  to  get  so  close  to 
the  two  fugitives. 

It  was  mainly  through  the  example  which  Joe,  the 
ostler,  set  that  the  officers  had  performed  the  journey  in 
such  a  short  space  of  time,  and  when  they  once  caught 
sight  of  the  thief-taker  and  his  companion,  they  were 
all  eager  in  the  extreme  to  press  onward. 

But  not  one  of  them  could  keep  up  with  the  ostler. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  fright,  and  on 
this  occasion  made  sure  that  nothing  coiild  save  them 
from  capture. 

The  officers  were  very  close  behind  indeed,  and  had 
gained  upon  them  in  an  incredible  manner. 

The  Governor  knew  that  his  own  horse  and  that  of 
Wild's  was  knocked  up,  and  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
liill  yet  lay  before  them. 

How  they  were  to  escape  he  had  no  idea. 


As  for  Jonathan,  he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  their 
position  in  quite  such  a  serious  light. 

"  We  must  make  our  horses  carry  us  safely  out  of 
this,"  he  said — "  that's  our  only  chance !  Don't  sparo 
yours,  but  keep  up  with  me  1" 

The  poor  animals  were  dreadtully  jaded,  but  the  hard 
blows  which  they  received  seemed  to  iufuse  fresh  vigour 
into  their  frames,  and  they  went  at  a  hard  gallop  up  the 
hill. 

Eeaching  the  top,  Wild  saw  stretching  before  him  a  long 
road,  gradually  sloping  down. 

It  was  a  road  upon  which  the  utmost  speed  could 
be  made ;  but  then  they  would  have  no  advantage  over 
the  officers,  so  that  it  really  made  little  difference . 

At  a  headlong  rate,  however,  the  two  fugitives  flew 
down  the  hill. 

Joe,  the  ostler,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  top,  and  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  anger  and  disappointment  when  he  saw 
what  a  long  way  they  were  from  him. 

But  the  speed  which  the  fugitives  made  in  descending 
the  hill  was  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  made  by  Joe, 
the  ostler. 

He  distanced  the  officers  completely,  who,  while  they 
urged  their  own  cattle  onward,  looked  after  him  with 
the  greatest  wonder. 

Turning  round,  Jonathan  saw  that  one  of  his  pursuers 
was  gaining  rapidly  upon  him,  but  that  caused  very  little 
uneasiness. 

The  ostler  did  not  now  even  hold  the  halter  to  control 
his  horse,  but  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  rushed  madly  on. 

Imagining  himself  to  be  near  enough,  ho  presently 
raised  one  of  his  pistols  and  fired. 

No  effect,  that  he  could  see,  was  produced  by  its  dis- 
charge, except  that  his  own  horse  was  terrified  at  the 
sound  and  galloped  more  furiously  than  before. 

He  was  gaining  very  rapidly  upon  them,  and  when 
only  a  few  yards  in  their  rear  he  raised  his  other  pistol 
and  fired  again. 

He  fancied  he  heard  a  cry  mingled  with  the  explosion, 
but  he  was  not  quite  sure,  for  just  at  that  moment  his 
horse,  happening  to  entangle  his  feet  in  the  rope  belong- 
ing to  the  halter,  stumbled  and  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
earth. 

So  suddenly  did  the  horse  fall  that  Joe  had  no  chance  of 
saving  himself,  and  he  was  jerked  from  his  seat  with 
great  violence. 

He  came  do^vn  with  full  force  upon  his  head  on  the 
hard  roadway,  and  after  a  few  convulsive  struggles  lay 
there  either  insensible  or  dead. 

Jonathan  laughed  exultingly  when  he  witnessed  the 
catastrophe. 

"We  sha'n't  be  troubled  with  that  fellow  any  longer!" 
he  said.     "  On,  Noakes — spur  your  horse  hard  !" 

"  I  have  got  no  spurs  !"  roared  the  Governor,  almost 
failing  to  obtain  breath  enough  to  speak. 

" Use  your  stick,  then !"  replied  Wild.  "Do  anything 
so  that  you  make  greater  speed  !" 

The  horses  were  already  going  at  full  gallop,  and  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  make  them  go  any  faster. 

Of  course  the  officers  were  aware  of  the  fate  which  had 
overtaken  the  ostler,  for  it  had  happened  in  full  sight  of 
them. 

They  seemed  to  be  compelled  by  some  irresistible 
instinct  to  slightly  slacken  their  pace.  It  was  a  caution  to 
them,  and  showed  them  the  consequences  which  might 
result  to  any  of  them  from  such  a  furious  rate  of  riding. 

They  did  not  pause,  however,  when  they  reached  the 
spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
they  once  more  spurred  their  horses,  for  they  saw  that 
the  fugitives  were  getting  fui'ther  and  further  off. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  not  long  in  perceiving  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gained,  and  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  it 
to  the  utmost. 

The  road  stretched  out  before  him  as  far  as  he  could 
see. 

His  chances  of  getting  away  were  therefore  much 
diminished,  and  he  was  soon  made  alive  to  the  _  fact  that 
his  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  his  succeeding  in  getting 
out  of  sight  of  his  pursuers. 

While  he  kept  on  the  high-road  this  could  not  possibly 
be,  for  the  officers  would  be  able  to  discern  him  when 
nearly  a  mile  distant. 

Finding  how  much  he  had  gained  upon  his  pursuers, 
he  determined  to  tal»  the  very  first  turn  upon  either  his 
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right  or  left  hand — it  did  not  matter  which,  as  they  each 
led  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

About  two  hundred  yards  further  on  he  perceived  a 
long  line  of  trees  on  his  left  hand,  stretching  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  road. 

This  seemed  to  indicate  the  presence  either  of  a  lane  or 
a  cross-country  road. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  not  on  a  level  with  his  companion,  but 
yet  he  was  very  close  indeed  behind  him,  and  Wild  bawled 
out: 

"  You  see  those  trees  yonder  ?  That's  a  lane.  I  am 
going  to  turn  down  it,  so  prepare  !" 

Having  said  this  much,  Wild  troubled  himself  no  fur- 
ther, and  in  a  raiuuto  or  two  afterwards,  coming  to  the 
place  he  had  mentioned,  he  suddenly  turned  down  it. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed. 

The  fugitives  were  now  out  of  sight  of  the  police 
officers,  and  Jonathan  Wild  hastened  along  the  lane  with 
all  the  speed  he  could  make,  because  he  was  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  any  other  turning. 

Fortune  favoured  him  greatly,  for  ere  he  had  gone 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  found  another  narrow 
lane  branching  off. 

It  was  very  zigzag,  and  this  pleased  Wild  all  the  more, 
for  the  hedgerow  on  each  side  was  of  unusual  height, 
and,  even  when  his  pursuers  were  comparatively  close  be- 
hind him,  he  would  be  out  of  their  sight. 

Hope  now  began  to  take  very  firm  hold  upon  Wild's 
heart,  for  he  imagined  that  the  probability  was  he  had 
already  baffled  his  pursuers. 

They  had  certainly  seen  him  take  the  first  turning,  but 
not  the  second ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  it,  they  would 
be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  kept  straight  on  or  not. 

Wild  founded  his  hope  chiefly  upon  the  contrariety  of 
all  human  affairs.  Like  everyone  else,  ho  knew  that  there 
were  but  two  ways  of  doing  anything,  important  or  un- 
important, and  equally  certain  that  anyone  in  doubt  or 
ignorance  would  choose  the  wrong  in  preference  to  the 
right  way. 

For  all  that,  he  did  not  relax  his  speed,  although  his 
horse  several  times  shook  beneath  him,  and  seemed  as 
though  he  would  certainly  fall  to  the  earth. 

He  fully  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  getting  as  far  away 
from  his  enemies  as  he  possibly  could. 

Fancying  that  Noakes  lagged  behind  somewhat,  he 
cried : 

"  Courage — courage !  We  shall  be  able  to  number  this 
among  our  many  other  escapes — we  shall,  depend  upon 
it!    Faster! — come  on  faster !    Why  do  you  lag  behind  ?" 

Turning  half  round  in  the  saddle  as  he  spoke,  he  was 
just  in  time  to  see  his  companion  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards  on  his  horse  in  a  highly  dangerous  manner. 

The  Governor's  face  was  absolutely  colourless. 

Wild  pulled  up  a  little  as  he  cried : 

"  Hallo,  there !  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Why  don't  you  sit  up  on  your  horse  as  you  ought  to  ?" 

At  the  very  same  moment  these  words  issued  from  his 
lips,  the  Governor  gave  a  terrible  lurch  on  one  side,  and 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 

His  horse  bounded  forward,  and  would  probably  have 
escaped,  only  Jonathan  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
hold  of  it  by  the  bridle  as  it  was  galloping  on. 

Mr.  Noakes  lay  upon  the  ground,  just  as  he  had  fallen, 
in  a  very  peculiar  attitude,  and  he  seemed  to  be  quite  be- 
reft of  animation. 

This  sudden  downfall  of  his  companion  was  quite  in- 
explicable to  Wild. 

He  could  not  imagine  what  was  the  cause  of  it. 

He  was  veiy  angry,  too,  and  he  thought  once  of  gallop- 
ing on,  and  leaving  the  Governor  to  shift  for  himself ;  but 
tliat  intense  dread  of  solitude  which  he  had,  made  him 
pause,  and  resolve  to  ascertain  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
present  condition. 

It  was  no  motive  of  compassion — no  friendly  feeling — 
no  desire  to  be  of  the  least  service  to  his  companion — that 
made  Wild  dismount  from  his  steed,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  advantage  be  had  gained  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, stoop  down  over  the  prostrate  form  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  injuries  received. 

The  motive  was  a  purely  selfish  one,  though  mingled 
with  it  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity. 

The  Governor  presented  a  perfectly  lifeless  appearance, 
and  at  the  first  glance  Jonathan  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  be  was  dead. 


Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 

Turning  him  over,  Wild  found  that  the  Govemor'0 
apparel  was  soaked  in  blood. 

Hastily  tearing  it  aside  in  order  to  find  out  where  the 
wound  was  situated,  he  discovered  a  slight  furrow  in  his 
left  side. 

It  had  evidently  been  produced  by  a  bullet,  and  then 
Jonathan  recollected  the  two  shots  which  the  ostler  had 
fired. 

He  believed  both  had  been  ineffectual,  but  it  was  quite 
clear  that  one  of  them  had  wrought  the  mischief. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  asked  Wild  of  himself,  as  soon  as 
ho  made  this  discovery.  "  I  am  almost  certain  he  is  not 
dead ;  that  wound  could  not  possibly  be  sufficient  to  cause 
death — it  is  only  a  superficial  hurt.  What  shall  I  do  with 
him  ?  Leave  him  here,  I  suppose,  and  be  off  myself !  It 
won't  do  for  me  to  run  any  extra  risk  for  the  sake  of  such 
a  contemptible  wretch  as  this  !" 

A  deep  groan  came  from  the  Governor's  lips,  almost 
seeming  like  a  reply  to  what  Wild  had  said. 


CHAPTER  DXXVII. 

JONATHAN    WILD    DETERMINES    NOT  TO  DESERT  HIS   COM- 
PANION  IN  CRIME. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Joe,  the  ostler,  fancied  he 
heard  a  cry  mingled  with  the  report  of  his  second  pistol, 
and  he  was  not  mistaken. 

That  cry  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Noakes. 

His  first  impression  was  that  he  had  been  shot,  but  as 
he  felt  no  pain  or  inconvenience  from  the  wound,  and  as 
he  sat  in  the  saddle  without  any  difficulty,  the  Governor 
believed  that  this  was  an  error. 

He  was  much  excited,  and  his  blood  was  heated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  by  the  great  exertions  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make,  and  this  was  how  it  was  that  he  felt 
nothing  of  the  wound  in  his  side,  from  which  the  blood 
streamed  in  prodigious  quantities. 

It  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  excessive  flow 
of  blood  that  he  experienced  no  pain. 

The  rapid  motion  caused  the  blood  to  flow  with  more 
rapidity  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  at  every 
step  the  Governor  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  for  the  life 
was  being  drained  out  of  his  body. 

Still,  in  some  mechanical  way,  he  retained  his  seat  in 
the  saddle. 

In  a  vague,  confused  fashion,  he  was  aware  that  his 
consciousness  was  leaving  him. 

There  was  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  he  felt  like  one 
partially  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic. 

By  mere  instinct  his  horse  had  kept  by  the  side  of  that 
one  which  Wild  bestrode,  and  the  turnings  were  taken 
without  any  guidance  on  the  Governor's  part. 

He  had  almost  relapsed  into  total  insensibility  when 
Wild  shouted  out  to  him. 

The  accents  of  that  much-dreaded  voice  seemed  to  re- 
call his  failing  faculties,  though  he  could  not  wholly  shake 
off  the  drowsy  influence  he  felt. 

At  last,  as  wo  have  seen,  owing  to  his  having  lost  such 
a  quantity  of  blood,  his  bodily  strength  failed  him  utterly, 
and  he  tumbled  headlong  into  the  r»ad. 

Fortunately  his  feet  did  not  get  entangled  in  the 
stirrups — if  they  had,  his  injuries  would  have  been  more 
severe  than  they  were. 

Jonathan  Wild  found  himself  unable  to  decide  what  he 
should  do  with  him.  To  linger,  however,  was  only  to 
court  destruction. 

A  brief  struggle  took  place  in  the  thief-taker's  mind  as 
to  whether  he  should  leave  the  Governor  or  not;  but 
eventually  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  do  so. 

But  he  did  not  come  to  this  resolution  until  after  he  had 
'aid  himself  down  in  the  road  and  pressed  his  ear  close 
against  the  ground. 

He  listened  attentively,  and  by  this  means  satisfied 
himself  that  his  pursuers  were  nowhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Jonathan  Wild,  by  exercising  the 
extraordinary  strength  which  he  possessed,  lifted  the 
body  of  his  companion  and  placed  it  across  his  horse. 

There  was  a  broad  belt  round  Mr.  Noakes's  waist,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  the  thief-taker  strapped  him  to  the 
saddle. 

He  lay  across  his  horse  very  much  as  a  sack  of  grain 
might  have  done. 

Having  done  thus  much,  Jonathan  Wilt}  looked  about 


him,  -wondering  where  he  should  go  and  what  he  should 
do  next. 

A  few  yards  further  on  he  saw  that  the  lane  intersected 
a  wood  which  appeared  to  be  of  considerable  extent. 

The  idea  that  he  might  be  able  to  conceal  himself  some- 
where in  its  recesses  at  once  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  it  without  further  hesitation. 

The  wood,  preserve,  or  plantation,  whichever  it 
might  be  called,  was  bounded  by  a  stout  wooden  paling 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  Jonathan  Wild  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  this  obstacle  was  to  bo  sur- 
mounted. 

When  he  saw  this,  however,  it  only  made  him  more 
determined  to  penetrate  into  the  wood  by  some  means  or 
other ;  so,  leaving  the  lane,  he  made  his  way  along  one  side 
of  it,  in  the  h«pe  of  being  able  to  come  to  some  place 
where  it  was  not  so  high,  or  to  a  gate  through  which  he 
could  pass. 

In  this  expectation  he  was,  however,  disappointed,  and 
he  kept  going  on  and  on  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  an 
intolerably  long  time,  without  being  able  to  find  what  he 
sought. 

Every  moment  he  grew  more  and  moroj  appreheusivo  of 
being  seen  by  the  police  officers. 

As  far  as  ever  he  could  see,  however,  the  palings  were 
of  one  uniform  height,  and  formed  an  unbroken  line. 

At  last  he  stopped,  for  he  could  not  see  that  it  would 
bo  any  advantage  to  proceed. 

Stretching  out  his  hand,  ho  took  hold  of  the  top  of  the 
paling  in  order  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

lie  found  it  much  weaker  than  he  had  dared  to 
anticipate,  for  some  green  parasitic  moss  which  grew 
thickly  over  the  wood-work  had  had  the  effect  of  rotting 
it  to  a  very  serious  extent. 

By  a  little  strength  and  patience.  Wild  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  pull  down  a  portion  of  the  fence  large 
enough  to  allow  the  horses  to  pass  through. 

He  tugged  with  right  good  will,  and  the  rotten  wood- 
woi'k  gave  way  before  the  pressure  he  applied  to  it. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  made  a  space  largo  enough 
to  answer  his  purpose,  and  although  this  success  was  un- 
locked for,  he  felt  vexed  rather  than  delighted,  inasmuch 
as  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  made  the  attempt 
before. 

Leading  the  horses  through  the  opening,  his  next  care 
was  to  endeavour  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  done  by 
restoring  the  fence  to  its  original  condition,  so  that  none 
would  notice  it  having  been  pulled  down  except  by  a 
close  examination. 

This  was  a  work  of  a  little  time,  but  it  was  time  well 
spent. 

When  he  had  finished.  Wild  took  hold  of  the  bridles  of 
the  two  horses,  and  led  them  at  once  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  wood. 

At  rare  intervals,  groans  came  from  the  throat  of  Mr. 
Noakes,  but  each  one  was  fainter  than  its  prede- 
cessor. 

"  He  will  certainly  die  from  excessive  loss  of  blood," 
said  Wild,  to  himself,  "  unless  I  can  find  some  means  of 
checking  it !     Hush ! — what's  that  ?" 

Wild  stopped  the  horses,  and  listened  intently. 

The  murmuring  sound  produced  by  the  progress  of 
some  little  stream  now  came  clearly  and  sweetly  upon  his 
ears. 

As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  water  was 
close  at  hand,  the  thief-taker  directed  his  course  towards 
it 

After  going  rather  more  than  fifty  yards,  he  forced  bis 
way  through  a  barrier  of  trees,  and  found  himself  upon  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woodland  streams  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined. 

The  water  was  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  meandered  grace- 
fully among  the  trees,  making  a  pleasant  plashing  sound 
as  it  surmounted  the  various  obstacles  in  its  course. 

Had  not  Wild  been  so  brutalised  as  he  was,  and  so  dead 
to  every  ennobling  feeling,  he  would  have  been  charmed 
by  the  rare  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene._ 

So  far,  however,  from  dwelling  upon  it  with  delight,  he 
merely  saw,  by  glancing  around,  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  that  there  was  water  at  his  feet. 

To  him  thej  were  trees  and  water,  and  nothing 
more. 

The  horses  were  glad  to  halt  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  as  soon  as  ever  Wild  released  his  hold  upon 


the  bridles,  they  both  bent  their  heads,  and  commenced 
drinking  eagerly. 

Wild  was  parched  and  dry,  and  felt  as  though  he  would 
have  liked  a  draught  of  something. 

"  If  it  was  anything  but  water,"  he  said,  "  I  should  bo 
tempted." 

With  this  remark,  he  unfastened  the  belt  by  which  he 
had  secured  Noakes  to  the  saddle,  and  allowed  that  unfor- 
tunate individual  to  slip  to  the  ground. 

He  lay  on  the  turf  a  huddled-up  mass,  apparently 
bereft  of  life. 

The  tbief-taker,  however,  had  not  lived  tho  strange 
life  he  had  for  so  long  without  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  wounds,  and,  desperate  as  the  condition  of 
the  Governor  seemed,  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  bo 
able  to  restore  his  vitality. 

The  bottom  of  the  stream  was  composed  of  fine  firm 
sand,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  only  between  three  and 
four  inches. 

As  a  speedy  means  of  recovering  his  companion,  he 
detennined  to  lay  him  down  at  full  length  in  the 
brook. 

H«}  did  so,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  restoring 
powers  of  the  cold  water  made  themselves  manifest. 

Mr.  Noakes  shuddered  several  times,  and  finally 
opened  his  eyes. 

They  had  a  dull,  glassy  look,  and  he  fixed  his  gaze  in 
a  dreamy  fashion  upon  the  thief-taker's  hideous  counte- 
nance. 

He  closed  them  again  almost  instantly. 

But  Wild  was  satisfied. 

"  There's  life  in  him  yet,"  he  muttered,  "  and  if  the 
officers  will  only  let  mo  alone  for  a  little  while,  I  shall  be 
able  to  recover  him." 

With  these  words  he  stooped,  and  dragged  his  com- 
panion out  of  the  stream. 

He  laid  him  down,  however,  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
water,  and  then  removing  his  clothing  from  the  wound,  he 
bathed  it  thoroughly,  and  bandaged  it  up  afterwards  in  a 
very  skilful  manner. 

He  took  off  the  long  neckcloth  which  the  Governor 
wore  round  his  neck,  and  tore  a  square  piece  from  one  end 
of  it. 

This  he  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  water  and  folded  over 
and  over  into  many  thicknesses,  until  it  was  of  just  such 
a  size  as  would  cover  the  wound  made  by  the  passage  of 
the  bullet. 

Placing  it  thus,  he  fastened  it  into  its  position  by  tying 
the  neckcloth  round  the  Governor's  body. 

This  done,  he  took  some  water  up  in  his  hands  and 
poured  it  down  upon  the  bandage,  so  as  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  thoroughly  soaked. 

The  probability  is,  that  if  a  surgeon  had  been  called  in 
he  could  not  have  rendered  the  wounded  man  any  more 
effectual  assistance. 

Turning  him  over,  Jonathan  Wild  sprinkled  some 
water  upon  Mr.  Noakes's  face,  and  by  this  means  once 
more  restored  him  to  his  senses. 

The  Governor  was  rendered  thoroughly  helpless  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  he  had  lost. 

So  prostrated  was  he  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  lift 
one  of  his  hands. 

With  careful  attention,  it  would  be  some  time  before  he 
could  recover  from  this  desperate  condition — certainly 
much  longer  would  be  required  than  the  time  during 
which  Wild  might  count  upon  remaining  undisturbed. 

At  any  moment  the  ofiicers  might  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  if  they  once  suspected  their  presence  in  the 
wood,  they  would  not  rest  until  they  had  thoroughly 
searched  every  square  inch  of  it. 

Therefore,  although  he  had  succeeded  in  restoring  his 
companion  to  life  so  far,  Jonathan  felt  the  conviction 
steal  over  him  that  even  now  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate. 

From  the  cause  we  have  mentioned,  he  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  do  this,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  once  mora 
took  a  long  look  around  him. 

Nothing  but  trees  met  his  gaze. 

Then  he  glanced  up  towards  the  sky,  in  order  to  noto 
the  posl^'on  of  the  sun. 

"  I'll  push  on  through  the  wood,"  he  said  to  himself  at 
last.  "  It  won't  hurt  Noakes  to  carry  him  on  the  horse 
in  the  same  way  as  I  brought  him  here.  If  I  hear  any- 
thing of  the  officers  behind  me,  and  I  come  to  any  place 
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that  offers  a  cliance  for  shelter,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not, 
I  cannot  do  wrong  by  emerging  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  wood." 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  the  thief-taker  once 
more  picked  up  the  body  of  his  companion  and  placed  it 
with  as  much  care  as  ho  possibly  could  upon  the  back  of 
the  horse.  ^'^^ 

He  strapped  him  there  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
before,  and  he  was  careful  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner 
that  nothing  could  chafe  that  side  of  the  body  wbsro  the 
wound  was  situated. 

As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  mount  his  own  steod 
and  ride,  in  consequence  of  the  many  low-lying  branches, 
sometimes  extending  in  a  horizontal  du-ection  from  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  the  thief-taker  proceeded  on  foot  as 
before,  leading  the  horses  by  the  bridle. 

Even  in  this  way  he  had  some  difficulty  in  forcing  a 
passage,  but  each  step  that  he  took  inspired  him  with 
fresh  hope,  as  he  was  unable  to  hear  any  sound  indicative 
of  the  approach  of  his  foes. 

Ho  began  to  believe  that  he  had  indeed  been  successful 
in  entirely  throwing  them  off  the  scent,  and  his  self- 
congratulation  grew  greater  accordingly. 

By  continually  looking  up  at  the  suu,  ha  was  enabled 
to  make  his  way  through  the  trees  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line. 

There  was  no  fear  that  he  would  unconsciously  double 
upon  his  course  and  emerge  upon  the  same  side  of  the  wood 
as  that  he  had  entered,  which  might  have  been  done  by 
anyone  less  careful  than  himself. 

There  was  a  deep  silence  all  around,  and  the  wood 
bore  an  aspect  of  the  greatest  possible  solitude,  and  Wild 
felt  that  if  he  was  alone,  and  his  companion  was  not  with 
him,  it  would  be  positively  unendurable. 

He  looked  upon  the  insensible  body  of  Mr.  Noakes  as 
company,  though  what  consolation  he  could  possibly 
derive  from  having  him  with  him  in  this  condition,  is 
something  we  are  unable  to  explain. 


CHAPTER  DXXVIII. 

JONATHAN      WILD      LXEXPECTEDLY     FES'DH     A     PLACE     OF 
KEFUGE. 

As  he  continued  to  pursue  his  way  turough  the  wood. 
Wild  found  the  obstructions  to  his  progress  grow  more 
and  more  numerous,  imtil  they  threatened  in  a  short  time 
to  become  insurmountable. 

That  the  vegetation  should  grow  denser  as  he  pene- 
trated more  into  the  centre  of  the  wood  was  no  more 
than  might  be  expected,  and  presently  Wild  found  him- 
self confronted  by  such  a  waU  of  high  prickly  shrubs 
that  he  was  compelled  to  halt. 

It  was  madness  to  think  of  forcing  his  way  through 
such  a  mass,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that 
the  thief-taker  turned  aside  from  his  du'ect  course. 

He  looked  closely  on  his  right  hand,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  perceive  some  opening  or  glade,  along  which  he 
might  make  his  way,  but  this  hope  was  completely  frus- 
trated. 

Very  much  to  his  surprise,  however,  he  noticed  what 
looked  like  a  rude  footpath,  which,  though  it  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  trodden  much,  had  nevertheless  had  suf- 
ficient traffic  over  it  to  leave  a  distinct  mark  by  which  it 
could  be  traced. 

It  wound  in  and  out  among  the  trees  for  a  considerable 
distance,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  lead  in  the  dii'ection 
Wild  wished  to  take. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  it  he  came  to  a  halt,  and  considered 
deeply  for  a  few  moments. 

At  last  he  determined  to  proceed  along  it,  and  ascertain 
to  what  place  it  led. 

It  might  take  a  devious  course,  and  by  skirting  the 
denser  vegetation  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  take  him  out 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

To  speak  the  truth,  the  open  path  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  him,  after  having  been  compelled  for  so  long  to 
force  his  way  through  the  branches  and  underwood. 

As  he  proceeded  he  found  the  traces  of  the  footpath 
grow  less  and  less  distinct ;  ia  some  places  they  would  be 
scarcely  discernible,  and  in  others  the  path,  though 
narrow,  would  be  well  defined. 

■  It  wound  in  and  out  in  a  very  tortuous  manner,  but  in 
spite  of  this  Jonathan  made  much  better  progress  than  he 
had  hitherto  been  able. 


Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  thin  wreath 
of  whitish  smoke,  which  ascended  in  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular direction,  for  there  was  no  wind. 

At  the  sight  of  the  smoke  Jonathan  stopped  again,  for 
he  knew  it  betokened  the  presence  of  human  beings. 

From  what  source  the  smoke  proceeded,  whether  from 
a  cottage  or  whether  from  a  fire  lighted  on  the  ground,  he 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  the  trees  hid  all  objects 
from  his  view. 

Certainly,  his  most  prudent  course  appeared  to  be  to 
strike  off  in  another  direction,  and  not  to  venture  to  ap- 
proach this  fire  and  the  human  beings  who  were  in  all 
probability  near  it ;  and  at  first  this  was  what  the  thief- 
taker  determined  to  do. 

A  second  thought,  however,  caused  him  to  change  his 
intention. 

He  could  not  help  suspecting  the  smoke  he  beheld 
came  from  the  chimney  of  some  woodman's  hut,  or  it 
might  be  a  keeper's,  and  if  so  there  was  a  possibility  that 
he  should  be  able,  by  offering  them  a  liberal  reward,  to 
obtain  rest  and  shelter  beneath  its  roof. 

Mr.  Noakes  would  stand  a  better  chance  of  having  his 
wounds  attended  to,  and  by  this  time,  as  he  had  heard 
nothing  of  his  pursuers,  Jonathan  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  altogether  lost  the  track. 

He  resolved  to  push  forward  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection, and  if  things  looked  favourable,  then  he  would 
endeavour  to  carry  out  his  intention. 

With  this  view  he  walked  on  at  a  slower  rate  than 
before,  and  by  making  the  horses  walk  upon  the  soft  grass 
at  each  side  of  the  footpath  his  approach  was  almost  inau- 
dible. 

At  last,  peeping  through  some  trees,  he  saw  before  him 
a  rude  building,  to  which  no  other  designation  save  that 
of  "  hut "  could  be  applied. 

Its  walls  and  roof  were  composed  of  rough  wooden 
planks,  some  of  which  seemed  like  the  fragments  of  an  old 
boat,  but  the  whole  was  plastered  over  with  clay,  which 
the  continual  action  of  the  sun  had  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance almost  as  hard  as  stone. 

This  singular  dwelling  had  but  one  little  chimney,  and 
it  was  from  this  that  the  wreath  of  white  smoke 
ascended. 

Wild  was  surprised  not  only  at  the  general  appearance 
of  the  building,  but  at  its  strange  situation. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  any  keeper,  and  he  wondered  greatly  what 
human  beings  they  could  be  who  had  chosen  such  a  spot 
for  their  abode. 

He  listened,  but  could  hear  no  sound,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  smoke  he  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  hut  was  untenanted. 

If  some  one  was  not  actually  within  at  the  present 
moment,  they  could  not  have  been  long  absent,  for  from 
the  condition  of  the  smoke  Jonathan  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  fresh  fuel  had  recently  been  placed  upon  the 
fire. 

A  kind  of  struggle  went  on  in  Wild's  mind  as  he 
continued  to  gaze  upon  this  cottage. 

For  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  push  on  or  try  to  take 
up  his  quarters  there. 

He  was  strongly  tempted  to  the  latter,  for  he  was 
terribly  fatigued ;  and  who  can  wonder  at  it,  consider- 
ing the  number  of  hours  he  had  sat  in  the  saddle  without 
intermission  ? 

He  was  so  stiff  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move  his 
lower  limbs ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  more  deliberation 
he  walked  boldly  up  to  the  door  of  the  hut  and  kicked 
it  with  his  heavy  boots. 

No  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  summons,  and 
Wild,  who  did  not  feel  inclined  to  wait  long,  repeated  his 
assault  with  additional  vigour. 

Then  he  stopped,  and  listening,  he  fancied  he  could 
hear  a  scuffling  noise  going  on  inside. 

His  curiosity  was  greatly  roused  by  this  circumstance, 
and  he  kicked  again. 

Then  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  little,  shrivelled  old 
man,  whose  hair  would  have  been  white  but  for  the 
coating  of  dirt  there  was  upon  it,  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

He  seemed  to  be  trembling,  as  though  from  the  eSects 
of  extreme  fear. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  "Id  gentleman,"  said  Wild 
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•'  but  if  you  feel  inclined  you  may  be  able  to  earn  more 
money  during  the  next  few  hours  than  you  could  if  you 
were  to  work  hard  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  !" 

The  old  man's  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  strange, 
sinister  grin,  as  he  said : 
"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"I  want  shelter,"  said  "Wild,  "and  assistance  for  ray 
companion,  who  has  been  wounded,  and  1  fear  is  at  the 
point  of  death." 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  can't  accommodate  you,"  ho  replied. 

As  he  spoke,  he  made  an  attempt  to  close  the  door,  but 
Wild  effectually  frustrated  it  by  placing  his  foot  against 
the  door-post. 

"  Consider,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  and  gesture  that  seemed 
to  awe  the  old  man  ;  "  I  am  not  one  to  be  lightly  put  off ! 
I  tell  you,  if  you  will  find  me  shelter  I  will  pay  you  for 
it!" 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  old  man — "  impossible  !" 

"  Not  at  all !  We  can  none  of  us  tell  what  we  can  do 
till  we  try !  Stand  aside !  You  see  it's  possible,  after 
all !" 

While  he  was  speaking,  Wild  suddenly  pushed  the 
door  open  with  his  shoulder,  and  led  the  two  horses  in- 
side. 

"Shut  the  door!"  he  cried,  in  a  commanding  voice — 
"  shut  the  door,  and  then  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  !" 

Tremblingly  the  old  man  obeyed. 

Jonathan  looked  about  him  with  considerable  curi- 
osity. 

The  interior  of  the  hut  was  much  larger  than  he  had 
imagined  it  could  be,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  | 
outside. 

In  a  primitive  kind  of  fireplace  a  few  faggots  were 
burning,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  them,  the  idea  occurred  to 
Lim  that  they  were  insufficient  to  cause  the  amount  of 
smoke  which  he  had  seen. 

Trifling  as  this  was,  it  was  strange,  and  the  conviction 
came  over  Wild's  mind  that  there  was  some  mystery 
about  the  place  that  he  could  probably  unravel. 

The  floor  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  old 
planks,  simply  laid  upon  the  ground  without  any  attempt 
at  order  or  regularity. 

They  were  loose,  and  moved  slightly  when  they  were 
trodden  upon. 

After  he  had  closed  the  door,  the  old  man  made  an 
attempt  to  speak,  but  Jonathan  would  not  listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say. 

"Hark  you!"  cried  the  thief-taker,  in  an  imperious 
voice,  "  we  may  as  well  come  to  an  understanding  in  a 
few  words  as  not !  I  have  been  pursued  for  many  miles 
by  a  party  of  police  officers,  and  my  companion,  as  you 
see,  has  been  wounded,  I  fear,!to  the  death.  With  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  I  have  succeeded  in  throwing  ray  enemies 
off  the  scent.  I  have  now  eluded  them  entirely.  Chance 
brought  me  to  this  place.  All  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
allow  us  to  remain  here  for  a  short  time,  so  that  I  may 
attend  to  my  comrade's  hurts." 

"I  can't — I  can't!" 

"  For  what  reason  ?"  asked  Wild,  as  he  glanced  around. 
"There  is  no  one  here!  We  have  the  place  all  to  our- 
selves, have  we  not  ?" 

"  Y — yes  !"  replied  the  old  man,  stammeringly. 

"  Very  well,  then !  You  don't  seem  to  be  in  very 
flourishing  circumstances.  Look — here  are  a  couple  of 
guineas  1  You  shall  have  eight  more,  provided  you  do  as 
I  require." 

The  old  man  took  the  coins,  and  glanced  at  them  in- 
quisitively. 

The  promise  of  so  large  a  sum  had  produced  a  pal- 
pable effect. 

"  You  say  you  have  been  pursued  by  police  oiuo;\  s  ?" 
he  said,  as  he  consigned  the  coins  to  his  pocket. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  they  are  no  friends  of  mine,  and  never  have 
been.  Be  candid,  and  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you  have 
done  for  them  to  be  after  you." 

"  You  are  asking  too  much.  I  have  done  more  than 
most  men  dream  of ;  but  never  mind  that !  I  have 
escaped  the  triple  tree  at  Tyburn  by  a  hair's-breadth,  and 
evei-y  effort  is  being  made  to  recapture  me  t" 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?" 

"As  you  don't  know,  I  shall  not  think  of  giving  you 
that  information." 


"  And  your  companion  ?" 
"  His  situation  is  precisely  the  same  as  my  own." 
"  It's  almost  more  than  my  life  is  worth  to  have  ad- 
mitted you   into   this  place ;   but  you  are  here,  and  if  I 

only  knew  one  thing " 

"What?" 

"  If  you  were  a  member  of  the  family  all  would  be 
well,  and  I  would  pour  out  my  blood  to  the  last  drop  in 
saving  you  from  the  grabs." 

Wild  listened  to  these  words  with  the  gi-eatest  astonish- 
ment. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  what  the  old  man  meant  by  the 
word  "  family." 

It  signified  the  whole  of  that  class  who  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood by  prejnng  upon  society. 

The  idea  of  finding  any  member  of  the  fraternity  of 
thieves  in  this  out-of-the-way  place  astonished  the  thief- 
taker  exceedingly. 

But  his  astonishment  did  not  last  more  than  a  second. 
"  The  family!"  he  said.     "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  a  member  of  it  ?     If  so,  you  must  recognise  the  sign." 

Wild  made  a  curious  sign  with  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

It  was  a  means  by  which  members  of  the  family,  though 
strangers,  could  recognise  each  other. 

That  Wild  should  be  acquainted  with  this  secret  sign 
is  no  more  than  might  be  expected,  for  during  his  long 
and  infamous  career  he  was  the  companion  of  thieves  of 
every  class. 

The  old  man  showed  not  only  that  he  recognised  the 
sign,  but  that  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  family,  by 
giving  the  countersign. 

"  I  see  I  have  found  a  friend,"  cried  the  thief-taker. 
"Well,  I  am  glad  of  it!" 

"  You  have.  You  can  please  yourself  whether  you  tell 
me  who  you  are  and  what  you  have  done.  At  any  rate, 
the  grabs  are  after  you — that  is  enough !" 

"  Then  we  will  attend  to  my  wounded  friend,"  said 
Jonathan. 

"  Yes ;  but  first  of  all,  are  you  perfectly  sure  that  you 
have  thrown  the  police  officers  off  the  scent .'" 

"I  judge  so,  because  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  them 
for  some  time  before  I  entered  the  wood." 

"  They  may  have  lost  the  track  for  a  time,  then,  and 
perchance  may  recover  it." 

"  There's  just  a  chance  that  they  may  do  so." 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter ;  for,  if  they  were  to  como  to 
the  door  at  this  very  moment,  I  could  conceal  you  where 
you  would  never  be  found." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  the  thief-taker,  glancing 
around  him,  and  being  unable  to  discover  any  signs  of  a 
hiding-place. 

"  It  is  perfectly  true,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  and  if 
you  have  any  doubts  upon  the  matter,  I  will  hide  you  at 
once." 

"No — no!  For  the  present  I  believe  I  am  perfectly 
safe.  We  shall  hear  something  of  the  officers  before 
they  arrive." 

"  So  we  shall.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  timely 
warning  of  their  approach." 

"  Well,  now  then  to  see  to  my  wounded  friend  !"  said 
Wild,  as  he  proceeded  to  unstrap  him  from  the  saddle. 

The  old  man  came  forward  to  lend  his  assistance,  and 
when  the  belt  had  been  removed,  the  Governor  was  laid 
down  at  full  length  in  front  of  the  fire. 

So  skilfully  had  the  bandage  been  tied  that  it  had  not 
been  shifted  from  its  position  in  the  least,  but  it  was  no 
longer  cold  and  wet. 

"  Have  you  any  water .'"  asked  Wild. 

"Yes." 

"  Bring  it  here,  then  !" 

The  old  man  fetched  a  pitcher  of  water  from  one  corner 
of  the  hut,  and  Wild  poured  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
contents  on  to  the  bandage,  so  that  it  was  once  more 
thoroughly  soaked. 

This  process  would  at  the  same  time  prevent  inflamma- 
tion, and  cause  the  woimd  to  heal. 

"  The  wound  is  little  more  than  skin  deep,"  said  Wild, 
"though  it  has  bled  profusely.  That  is  what  has 
brought  him  to  this  stage  of  weakness.  Have  you  any 
wine  or  brandy  in  the  place  ?" 

"  No ;   but  I  have  gin." 

"That  will  do,  then,"  said  Wild.  "Fetch  some  at 
once." 

"  I  will,  but  first  of  all  I  must  take  a  peep  outside,  in 
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order  to  make  sure  that  the  oflScers  are  not  about.  They 
may  have  tracked  you." 

Jonathan  offered  no  opposition  to  the  old  man  doing  as 
he  proposed. 

He  fully  expected  that  he  would  have  gone  to  thi  door 
and  opened  it ;  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken. 


CHAPTER    DXXIX. 

JONATHAN  WILD  FINDS  THE  OFFICERS  ARE   NOT    SO    EASILY 
DECEFSED     AS    HE     IBIAQLNED. 

Going  to  that  part  of  the  hut  which  was  opposite  the  fire- 
place, the  old  man  raised  his  arm  above  his  head  and  took 
hold  of  a  piece  of  iron  that  had  been  fixed  against  the 
wall. 

He  took  hold  of  another  similar  projection  with  his 
other  hand,  and  placed  his  foot  upon  one  that  was  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground. 

Then  looking  up,  Wild  saw  that  there  were  a  number  of 
these  projections  in  the  wall,  but  owing  to  their  being  of 
the  same  colour,  and  being  plastered  over  with  clay  like 
the  woodwork,  they  would  escape  any  but  the  closest 
observation. 

By  the  aid  of  these  the  old  man  ascended  to  the  roof  of 
the  hut  with  an  agility  that  was  most  remarkable  con- 
sidering his  extreme  age. 

The  hut  was  not  very  high,  so  he  soon  reached  the  top. 
Holding  by  one  hand,   he,  with  the  other,  removed  a 
small  plank  forming  part  of  the  roof. 

Then,  thrusting  his  head  through  the  aperture,  he  took 
a  hasty  and  inquisitive  look  around. 

He  drew  in  his  head  with  a  suddenness  that  made  Wild 
think  there  was  something  amiss. 

Hastily  putting  the  board  into  its  former  position,  he 
made  his  way  down  to  the  floor  again  as  though  he  was 
quite  reckless  of  personal  consequences. 

"  You  made   a  mistake,"    he   said.      "  You  have  not 
thrown  the  officers  off  the  scent — on  the  contrary,  they 
have  tracked  you  to  this  spot.     They  are  close  at  hand !" 
"  Imf)ossible !" 

"Impossible  or  not,  I  saw  them  just  outside,"  returned 
the  old  man.  "  They  are  evidently  coming,  and  if  you 
are  not  quick,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  place  you  where  I  in- 
tended." 

"lean  scarcely  believe  it,"  replied  Wild;  "but  if  the 
officers  really  are  here,  lose  no  time  in  concealing  us.  But 
what  shall  you  do  with  our  horses  ?" 

"Leave  them  to  me,"  returned  the  old  man.  "lean 
liide  your  horses  as  well  as  yourself  and  companion. 
Swear,  however,  never  to  disclose  what  you  see !" 

"Willingly,"  said  Wild — "it  will  never  be  to  my  ad- 
vantage to  tell  tales." 

"  That  is  sufficient,  then.  Now  be  quick !" 
When  the  old  man  had  closed  the  door  after  Wild's 
entrance  he  had  placed  across  it  a  wooden  bar,  by 
which  it  was  habitually  secured,  so  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  the  officers  being  able  to  effect  a  sudden  en- 
trance. 

Jonathan  could  scarcely  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  he  had  really  failed  to  throw  his  foes  off  his 
track. 

"  Some  chance  circumstance,"  he  muttered,  "  must  have 
directed  them.     I  am  sure  it  can  be  nothing  more  !" 

Then,  in  a  louder  voice,  he  added,  addressing  the  sin- 
gular old  man : 

"  How  far  off  are  they  ?" 
"  Close  by !" 

"Are  you  sure  they  are  coming  here ?" 
"Yes!" 

"  Be  quick,  then !" 
"I  will!" 

Wild  had  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  cctf.dencft  in 
the  old  man's  ability  to  hide  him. 
He  was  sure  that  he  was  a  member  of  tho  family. 
But  Jonathan  was  not. 
He  was  at  war  with  most  of  thorn. 
A  fresh  thought  now  occurred  to  him,  and  caused  him 
to  feel  no  slight  amount  of  uneasiness. 

The  oldman,  being  under  the  impression  that  Wild  was 
of  the  family,  was  willing  to  afford  him  every  protection  ; 
and  providing  that  he  (Wild)  could  preserve  his  identity 
a  secret,  all  would  be  well. 


But  how  was  this  to  be  done  ? 

The  officers  outside  would  at  once  proclaim  him,  and 
then  Wild  doubted  not  that  the  old  man  would  change 
from  a  friend  to  an  enemy. 

He  would  betray  him  without  hesitation. 
Wild  set  his  teeth  hard  as  he  made  this  reflection. 
It  was  a  new  danger,  and  one  which  he  had  omitted  to 
take  into  consideration. 

It  was  with  the  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  the  light- 
ning's flash. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  old  man,  with  surprising  nimble- 
ness,  set  about  making  his  preparations  to  conceal  the  two 
men  and  their  horses. 

We  have  said  that  the  floor  of  the  hut  was  composed  of 
a  number  of  rude,  time-worn  planks,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  merely  placed  upon  the 
earth. 

Such  was  the  case. 

It  was  really  wonderful  to  see  the  expedition  with 
which  the  old  man  pulled  up  a  number  of  these  loose 
planks. 

A  huge  cavity  in  the  earth  was  then  disclosed. 
"Haste — haste!"  he  cried,  addressing  Wild.  "Pick  up 
your  comrade  and  carry  him  down  here — I  will  lead  the 
horses !  Be  quick,  or  we  shall  be  too  late  ;  and  it  is  not 
only  your  presence  here  that  will  bo  discovered,  but  some- 
thing else  of  infinitely  greater  importance  !" 

"  Look  here  !"  said  Wild,  thrusting  both  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  pulling  them  out  with  as  much  gold  in  them 
as  he  could  grasp — "  look  here  !     Take  these !" 

The  old  man's  eyes  glittered  with  a  strange  light  as  he 
held  his  pocket  open  to  receive  the  coins. 

"  You  receive  those,"  cried  Wild,  "to  keep  my  presence 
here  a  secret,  and  as  a  reward  not  to  betray  me  to  my 
foes !  Never  mind  who  they  say  I  am !  Take  the  money, 
and  let  that  content  you  !" 

"  All  right !  I  swear  I  will  keep  your  presence  here  a 
secret !     Down  with  you !" 

Tolerably  well  satisfied  that  he  was  safe,  the  thief-taker 
picked  up  his  companion,  as  he  had  been  bidden,  and 
staggered  towards  the  opening  in  the  floor. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  brink  of  it  there  came  a  succession 
of  bangs  upon  the  door. 

The  old  man's  countenance  became  expressive  of  the 
utmost  alarm,  and  ho  again  implored  Wild  to  be  quick. 
The  thief-taker  darted  down. 

He  found  that  the  earth  sloped  downwards  somewhat 
precipitously. 
There  were  no  signs  of  any  steps. 
The  old  man  took  hold  of  the  horses  and  forced  them  to 
descend. 

Then,  as  soon  as  they  were  low  enough  to  enable  him 
to  close  the  opening,  he  began  to  place  the  planks  in  their 
former  position. 

He  left  Wild  to  look  after  his  own  safety,  to  attend  to 
his  wounded  companion,  and  to  look  after  the  horses  as 
well. 

Never  in  his  life,  probably,  had  the  old  man  replaced 
the  planks  so  speedily. 

Indeed  it  was  marvellous  to  behold  him. 
All  the  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  officers  were 
pounding  away  upon  the  door. 

At  length  the  floor  of  the  hut  was  restored  to  its 
ordinai-y  condition. 

To  have  looked  at  it  no  one  would  have  dreamed  that 
it  had  been  so  recently  disturbed,  or  have  suspected  the 
existence  of  the  deep,  cavernous  place. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  could,  the  old  man  went  to  the  door, 
and,  placing  his  mouth  close  to  it,  said,  in  shrill,  piping 
accents  : 

"  Who  is  there  ?  Who  is  it  that  knocks  so  loud  ?  What 
is  it  you  want  ?" 

"So  you  have  woke  up  at  last,  have  you  ?"  said  a  voice 
from  without. 
"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Officers  of  police ;  and  I  call  upon  you,  in  the  sacred 
name  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty  the  King,  to  open  this 
door  and  allow  us  to  enter !  Wo  are  armed  with  a  proper 
search-warrant !" 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Officers,  you  shall  come  in !  I  am  un- 
fastening the  door!     You  shall  come  in  directly." 

The  old  man  removed  the  bar,  and  then  the  door  was 
rather  roughly  thrust  open  by  the  officers. 

"Why    did  you    not   open   tho   door  when   we   fir.-t 
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knocked  ?"  asked  the  chief  officer,  glancing  susJ)iciously 
around  him.  ,'        .  / 

"  You  frightened  me  almost  to  death,  good  sirl" 

"  Then  you  have  been  doing  wrong." 

"How  so,  sir?" 

"  Or  you  would  not  be  frightened." 

"But,  good  sir,  I  am  old  and  timid,  and  when  you 
knocked  so  suddenly  and  loudly,  I  did  not  know  for  a 
minute  where  I  was." 

''  I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  frightened." 

"  I  thought  vou  were  robbers,  or  something  of  that 
Bort— I  did  indeed,  good  sir ;— but  what  did  you  plca.se  to 
want  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  at  least  twenty  years  older  than  he 
did  a  few  minutes  before. 

No  one  conld  have  believed,   judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  his  bent  and  aged  frame,  that  he  had  the  strength 
ur  power  to  move  a  straw. 
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The  officers  looked  all  about  the  cottage. 

"  Have  you  seen  anyone  about  here  lately  ?" 

"  No,  good  sir,  I  have  not." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  You  had  better  speak  if  you  know 
anything.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information  about  two 
men,  you  will  be  well  rewarded." 

"  What  two  men  are  they,  sir  ?" 

"  One  is  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  Who  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  made  the  place  ring 
again — "who  ?" 

"  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  The  thief-taker  ?" 

"  Yes." 

The  old  man  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  bending 
down,  at  once  assumed  his  former  aspect. 

The  officer  looked  keenly  upon  him. 

"  Why  did  yon  chaniro  like  that?" 
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"Change?" 

"  Yes;  you  seemed  to  throw  off  your  age  at  once." 

The  old  man  was  silent. 

"  Was  it  the  name  of  Jonathan  Wild  that  produced  such 
an  effect  upon  you?" 

"  It  was." 

"Why?" 

"I  could  not  help  it." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

The  old  man  uttered  a  groan  as  he  said  ; 

"  Heaven  help  me  !" 

"  Speak  out — your  conduct  is  suspicious  I" 

"No,  no;— but — but— Jonathan  Wild — -=" 

"  What  of  him  ?" 

"  He  is  the  bitterest  foe  I  have  on  earth  !" 

"Indeed !" 

"  And  in  truth,  good  sir!  He  has  made  mo  the  miserable 
thing  you  see  !  Shall  I  tell  you  my  tale  ?  It  is  long,  but 
when  you  have  heard  it  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  draw- 
ing myself  up  in  the  way  I  did,  and  speaking  with  so  much 
more  force." 

"  You  need  not  tell  your  tale ;  but,  if  Jonathan  Wild  is 
your  bitter  foe,  you  have  now  an  excellent  chance  of 
having  your  revenge." 

"How — how?" 

"  He  is  now  hunted  for  his  life !  He  has  been  tried  and 
condemned  to  death,  but  he  escaped.  I  suppose,  though, 
that  you  know  all  this?" 

"  No,  sir — no,  sir;  and  it  is  so  strange  that  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  it." 

"  It  is  true,  every  word  of  it.  He  has  with  him,  for 
his  companion,  Mr.  Noakes,  the  late  Governor  of  New- 
gate." 

"Is  it  possible?" 

"  It  is  perfectly  true." 

"  You  amaze  me  beyond  measure !" 

"  We  have  traced  them  to  this  wood." 

"  This  wood  ?" 

"  Yes — and  to  the  vicinity  of  this  hut.  We  should  not 
have  found  you  out  else." 

"  And  is  Wild  wounded  ?" 

"  No — his  companion.  If  you  have  seen  anything  of 
two  men  answering  to  the  description  I  have  given, 
tell  me  all  you  know  about  them.  You  shall  bo  well 
rewarded,  never  fear.  Have  you  seen  anything  of 
them  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"I  have  not  seen  them,"  he  said. 

"  I  believe  you  speak  the  truth." 

"  I  do  indeed,  good  sir !" 

"  Well,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  our  men.  If,  after 
this,  you  should  happen  to  come  across  them,  follow  on 
their  track,  and  don't  lose  sight  of  them  on  any  account." 

"  You  may  depend  I  shall  do  that." 

"  You  say  Wild  is  your  foe  ?" 

"  My  bitter,  lifelong  foe !" 

"  Then  by  Ijringing  him  to  justice  you  will  have  a  full 
revenge  upon  him,  for  when  he  once  again  gets  into  the 
hands  of  the  law,  I  will  guarantee  he  does  not  escape,  but 
will  soon  perish  on  Tyburn  Tree." 

The  old  man  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  looked 
quite  delighted. 

"I  will  keep  a  sharp  look-out,"  ho  said,  "and  if  I  am 
lucky  enough  to  catch  sight  of  him,  I  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps  like  a  bloodhound." 

The  chief  officer  gave  one  more  glance  around  him, 
and  then  prepared  to  depart. 

"  I  have  but  poor  accommodation  to  offer  you  in  this 
humble  hut,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  what  there  is  you 
ai'e  welcome  to.  Would  you  like  to  stay  a  little  while 
and  rest  yourselves?" 

"No,  no,"  replied  the  chief  officer;  "we  must  attend 
to  our  work  first ;  we  must  not  rest  unttl  the  tw.)  villains 
are  securely  made  prisoners." 

'•As  you  will." 

"Bear  in  mind  all  that  I  have  said.  If  jou  know 
.Tonathan  Wild,  you  must  not  expect  him  to  look  as  he 
did  when  you  saw  him  last ;  ho  is  wonderfully  altered." 

After  thus  spoakiug,  the  officer  and  bis  men  took  their 
departure  from  the  hut,  in  order  to  pursue  their  re- 
searches. 

The  singular  old  man  stood  upon  the  door-step  of  his 
crazy  habitation,  and  watched  them  until  they  were  out 
of  sight. 
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When  they  had  all  disappeared   among  the  tree; 
turned  round  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Once  more  he  put  up  the  heavy  wooden  bar. 

Having  done  this,  he  did  not  venture  to  proceed  to 
Wild's  hiding-place,  but  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
hut  by  means  of  the  ingenious  conirivanco  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

Very  cautiously  he  pushed  aside  the  plank  that  did 
duty  for  a  trap-door,  and,  thrusting  his  head  through  tha 
aperturfr,  took  a  long  and  steady  look  about  him. 

Froni  the  elevated  position  he  now  occupied,  he  was 
able  to  catch'  sight  of  the  officers  as  they  wound 
their  way  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  and  he  smiled 
oddly  when  he  saw  what  pains  they  took  to  search  closely 
the  tangled  underwood,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  those 
they  sought  were  not  concealed  beneath  it. 

At  last  their  forms  quite  disappeared  in  the  distance, 
and  as  soon  as  the  old  man  had  satisfied  himself  that  they 
were  not  within  half  a  mile  at  the  least,  he  descended 
from  his  post  of  elevation. 

Going  to  that  part  of  the  floor  from  which  he  had 
lifted  the  boards,  ho  listened. 

Hearing  nothing,  however,  from  below,  he  slowly  and 
cautiously  again  removed  the  planks,  and  commenced  a 
descent  into  that  subterranean  region  the  mouth  of  which 
they  formed  a  covering  to. 


CHAPTER  DXXX. 

MR.   NOAKES  RECOVERS   HIS  SENSES,    AND   JONATHAN  WILD 
B1AKE3  SOME  EXTRAORDINARY   DISCOVERIES. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  took  a  glance  at  Jonathan's  own 
proceedings. 

He  found  that  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  shelved 
gently  downwards ;  and  carrying  the  body  of  Mr.  Noakes 
in  the  beet  way  he  could,  he  groped  his  way  through  the 
intense  darkness. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  sound  of  voices  reached  his 
ears,  and  he  paused. 

Evidently  these  sounds  came  from  above,  and  the  de- 
sire took  strong  possession  of  him  to  creep  back  to  the 
spot  from  which  he  had  started,  and  listen  to  what  was 
going  on. 

He  listened  again,  and  heard  the  voices  more  plainly 
than  before. 

Stooping  down,  he  placed  the  body  of  his  still  insen- 
sible companion  on  the  ground. 

Terrified  by  the  darkness,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing the  horses  to  remain  perfectly  still ;  and  when  he 
had  done  this,  the  thief-taker,  with  the  stealthy  step  of 
a  tiger,  made  his  way  to  the  floor  of  the  hut. 

When  very  close  to  it,  he  stopped. 

The  conversation  that  was  going  forward  was  that 
which  we  have  already  placed  in  full  before  the  reader. 

Can  anyone  imagine  what  was  the  state  of  Wild's  feel- 
ings when  be  heard  the  tone  of  the  old  man's  voice 
change  so  suddenly,  and  when  he  afterwards  heard  him 
declare  that  he  (Wild)  was  his  deadly  foe  ? 

Jonathan  set  his  teeth  hard,  and  prepared  to  resign 
himself  to  his  fate. 

Ho  quite  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  There  was  no 
avenue  by  which  he  could  escape,  and  after  such  a  de- 
claration as  the  old  man  had  made  it  was  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  he  would  disclose  the  secret  of  the  cleverly- 
constructed  hiding-place. 

To  the  thief-taker's  unutterable  astonishment  and  re- 
lief, this  w.as  not  done,  and  then  he  set  to  work  to  rack 
his  brains  in  order  to  find  oi\t  why  it  was  that  the  old 
man  declared  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  fugitives. 

Had  Wild  known  the  purpose  for  which  that  hiding- 
place  had  been  contrived,  or  could  be  but  have  guessed  to 
what  plac«  it  led,  his  surprise  wuuld  have  iustantly  dis- 
appeared. 

But  the  fact  was,  it  was  more  than  the  old  man's  life 
was  worth  to  nuike  the  officers  acquainted  with  the  seci-ct 
opening  In  the  floor. 

It  was  not  solely  his  own  secret,  but  that  of  others, 
whose  safety,  it  may  be  fairly  said,  entirely  depended  upon 
it. 

Therefore,  had  his  desire  to  surrender  Wild  to  the 
officers  been  a  thousand  timeS  greater  than  it  Was,  he 
could  not,  and  dared  not,  have  yielded  to  it. 

All  this  the  thief-taker  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of,  and  as   he  continued   to  feel  very  doubtful   whether 
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his  hiding-place  would  escape  a  search,  provided  the 
officers  made  one,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  explore  the  recesses  of  that 
•ubterraneous  place. 

It  might  be  that  he  would  be  able  to  find  some  mode  of 
exit  by  which  he  could  gain  the  open  air,  and,  inspired 
by  thia  hope,  he  turned  round,  and,  with  the  same  secrecy 
and  caution  as  before,  crept  downwards  to  the  spot  where 
his  companion  lay. 

Ere  he  had  gone  many  j'ards,  a  faint  groan  struck  upon 
his  ears. 

It  came  from  the  Governor's  lips,  no  doubt,  and  was  the 
first  symptom  of  returning  consciousness. 

Fearful  that  the  sound  might  be  heard  by  those  above, 
Jonathan  liasteued  forward. 

As  the  subterraneous  passage  was  profoundly  dark, 
of  course  he  could  not  see  whereabouts  Mr.  Noakes 
lay. 

But  he  was  guided  to  it  not  only  by  the  faint  moans 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  with  but  Uttle  intermission, 
but  by  the  recollection  he  had  of  the  precise  spot  upon 
which  he  had  deposited  him. 

Reaching  him  at  last,  Wild  stooped  down  and  took 
hold  of  his  hand. 

"  Hush — hush  !"  he  said.  "  If  you  are  well  enough  to 
understand  auj-thing,  obey  tliis  injunction  !  Officers  are 
within  a  few  yards  of  u-s  and  we  have  had  another  hair- 
breadth escape.  We  are  cunningly  concealed,  and,  pro- 
vided we  make  no  noise,  there  is  little  fear  that  we  shall 
be  discovered." 

After  this,  Mr.  Noakes  could  not  have  been  more  silent 
had  he  been  dead. 

How  to  carry  out  his  original  pui-pose — namely,  that  of 
exjjloring  the  cavernous  place — Wild  scarcely  knew. 

To  leave  Noakes  where  he  was  might  bo  full  of  danger. 
A  sudden  accession  of  pain  might  cause  him  to  forget  his 
caution  and  utter  a  groan. 

Of  course,  if  the  ofhcers  heard  any  such  sound,  their 
euspicions  would  be  awakened  instantly. 

Yet,  to  take  his  insensible  companion  with  him  was 
quite  impossible. 

Mr.  Noakes  could  not  walk,  and  Wild  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  carrying  him. 

But  his  dreadful  impatience  would  not  allow  him  to  re- 
main still ;  60,  sinking  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  he  said  : 

"  Noakes — Noakes, — can  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  Are  you 
better?" 

"  No  better !    I  feel  I  have  received  my  death- wound !" 

"  Pho — pho !  Your  case  is  not  so  bad  as  that !  I  will 
give  you  my  word  for  that,  for  I  have  dressed  your  wound 
myself.  You  will  get  better  in  a  very  little  while.  You 
are  suffering  from  nothing  but  loss  of  blood." 

"  I  feel  as  though  I  wan  already  in  my  grave,"  was  the 
dejected  reply. 

"You  cau  smell  the  earth,"  Wild  replied,  "for  we 
happen  to  bo  in  an  underground  place ;  but  it  is  not  a 
grave,  for  all  that.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to 
get  up  and  walk  a  little  way  by  my  assistance  ?" 

"  No,  no — I  could  not !     It  would  be  impossible  I" 

"  Nay,  make  the  effort '." 

"I  would  rather  not!  Leave  me  here — let  me  die  in 
peace !     Seek  your  own  E-afety  in  what  way  you  will." 

"You  fully  understand  all  that  I  am  saying,  Noakes — 
do  you  not?" 

"  Perfectly  well." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do." 

"\Vhat?" 

"  If  you  will  promise  me  to  remain  here,  and  make  no 
attempt  either  to  move  or  to  speak — if  you  f.-'el  that  you 
have  sufficient  control  over  yourself  to  subdue  a  groan 
should  yon  be  attacked  by  a  sudden  pain,— I  will  endea- 
vour to  find  a  way  out  of  this  gloomy  place." 

"  It  is  gloomy  and  dark  too." 

"  Very  dark !  We  are  fairly  teneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  is  no  chink  or  cr^ce  through  which  light 
can  peuotrate.     This  is  absolute  darkness." 

"  It  is." 

"But  can  you  promise  me — may  I  re.-.-t  confident  that 
during  my  brief  absence  you  will  remain  totally  silent?" 

"  You  may  ;  no  sound  louder  than  a  breath  shall  come 
from  me." 

"  That  will  do,  then.  If  you  breathe  only,  you  need 
not  fear  being  heard." 

"  How  long  shall  you  be  away  ?" 


"  Probably  not  more  than  two  minutes — perhaps  ten. 
Unlucldly,  we  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  a  lijfbt. 
If  we  had,  I  would  at  all  risks  endeavour  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  looking  place  this  is." 

"  But  that  will  not  matter." 

"No,  not  much.  I  will  creep  onward,  guided  by  my 
sense  of  touch,  and  when  I  have  made  a  discovery  1  will 
instantly  return." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  oonvei-sation  between  the 
thief-taker  and  his  companion  was  cai'ried  on  in  the  faint- 
est possible  whisper. 

Ue  spoke  hastily,  so  that  the  delay  amounted  at  most  to 
a  few  seconds  only. 

Having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  made  matters  quite  right 
with  his  conipmion  in  crime,  Jonathan  Wild,  stooping 
down  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  began  to  crawl  cautiously 
along  the  passage,  for  such  he  imagined  it  to  be,  though 
he  could  not  make  sure  of  it. 

He  groped  his  way  onward  for  some  distance,  when  all 
at  once  his  haud  came  in  contact  with  something  soft. 

Upon  touching  this  object,  whatever  it  was,  his  first 
impulse  was  to  shrink  back. 

Recovering  himself,  however,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips  at  what  he  termed  his  own  weakness,  the  thief-taker 
proceeded  to  ascertain  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle. 

Feeling  over  it  with  both  hands,  he  at  length  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  large,  heavy  curtain,  formed 
of  some  peculiar  material,  but  what  kind  he  could  not 
recognise  by  his  touch  alone. 

It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been  at  fault  had  he 
been  furnished  with  a  light. 

At  any  rate,  this  curtain  was  very  thick  and  rery  heavy, 
and  well  calculated  to  deaden  all  simnds. 

Wondering  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  placed  there, 
and  feeling  more  convinced  than  ever  that  he  was  upon 
the  brink  of  making  some  discoveries  of  an  extraordinary 
and  mysterious  description,  Wild  raised  the  curtain  a  suf- 
ficient height  from  the  floor  to  enable  him  to  crawl  under- 
neath it  to  the  space  beyond. 

Then  ho  fancied  that  he  could  hear  a  peculiar  clanking, 
hammering  sound,  as  though  some  species  of  manufacture 
was  being  carried  on  at  no  great  distance. 

This,  however,  was  so  unlikely  to  be  the  case,  that  he 
discarded  the  idea  at  once. 

He  crept  onward  for  about  a  couple  of  yards  and  then 
stopped,  for  the  sound  which  had  before  attracted  his 
attention  became  more  and  more  unequivocal. 

"What  is  it?"  he  muttered  to  himself,  after  listening 
intently.  "  Some  manufacturing  process  is  going  on — I 
am  sure  of  that — in  my  youth  I  have  heard  similar  sounds 
often  enough.    What  can  it  be  ?" 

He  listened  again,  and  while  he  was  doing  so  a  fresh 
thought  occurred  to  him. 

"  I'd  forgotten,  in  all  this  whirl  of  events,  the  circum- 
stance of  the  quantity  of  smoke  that  I  saw  escaping  from 
the  chimney,  and  which  first  led  me  to  the  hut ;  no  doubt 
it  is  from  some  underground  apartment,  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  which  I  unquestionably  am.  The  smoke  that 
ascended  from  it  did  net  come  from  that  paltry  fire  on 
the  hearth,  that  is  quite  certain." 

Had  Jonathan  Wild's  mind  bi'^en  in  a  less  agitated  con- 
dition than  it  was,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  have 
had  some  suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  discovery  ha 
Wiis  about  to  make 

But  he  -naa  not,  as  may  bo  easily  imagined,  in  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  that  was  calculated  to  assist  him  in 
coming  to  an  accurate  conclusion. 

Continuing  to  grope  his  way  onward,  he  presently 
found  his  further  progress  barred  by  an  obstacle  which  ho 
quickly  made  out  to  bo  a  strong  wooden  door. 

Slowly  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  was  in  the  act  of  con- 
sidering within  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  make 
any  att^'.mpt  to  pass  through  this  door,  when  his  specula- 
tions were  put  au  end  to  in  a  summary  fashion. 

Suddenly  some  one  from  within  fluno:  the  door  open, 
and  such  a  glare  of  light  came  from  within,  that  at  first, 
having  come  out  of  such  profound  darkness,  Jonatlian 
Wild  was  not  able  to  see  anything. 

But  he  heard  a  roar  of  surprise  and  ejaculations  from 
many  lips. 

Fortunately  the  thief-taker's  presence  of  mind  did  not 
desert  hi  n,  and,  remembf;ring  the  sign  which  the  old 
man  had  made,  he  repeated  it 
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Then  some  one  seized  him  by  the  coat  and  dragged  him 
forcibly  forward,  and  a  voice  cried  : 

"Who  are  you  ?  What's  your  business  here  ?  Speak — 
Bpeak  at  once !     Say  at  once  who  you  are !" 

Jonathan  Wild  gave  a  glance  around  him. 

It  was  a  hasty,  hurried  one,  and  occupied  only  a  frac- 
tion of  time  ;  nevertheless,  he  saw  a  very  great  deal,  and 
he  was  enabled  by  it  to  iinderstand  everything. 

The  scene  was  a  very  strange  one,  and  we  will  en- 
deavour to  convey  an  idea  of  the  place  to  the  reader's 
mind  by  means  of  a  description,  but  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  this  with  the  same  rapidity  that  Jonathan 
Wild  took  his  one  comprehensive  glanw. 


CHAPTER    DXXXI. 

JOXATHAN   AVILD  SUCCEEDS  IN   HOODWINKING   THE 
COINERS. 

Tt  was  a  large,  irregularly-shaped  underground  apart- 
ment, if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  a  place  of  this 
description. 

The  roof  varied  in  height,  and  was  composed  of  nothing 
but  earth,  which  was  held  up  by  means  of  numerous 
pljuiks  that  in  theu-  tui-n  were  supported  on  upright 
posts  planted  iirnily  in  the  floor. 

The  walls,  too,  were  nothing  but  earth,  and  so  was  the 
floor,  which,  nevertheless,  was  hard  and  solid  underfoot, 
having  either  been  hammered  hard  or  else  worn  by  con- 
tinually being  trodden  upon. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  whole  place  wore  an 
inconceivably  cheerless  aspect,  which  would  have  been  a 
thousand  times  more  manifest  except  for  a  glowing  fur- 
nace, which  was  situated  in  the  centre,  and  from  which 
there  came  'a  brilliant  glare  of  light,  that  was.  however, 
tinged  with  a  red  hue. 

This  light,  falling  on  the  rough  walls  and  upon  me 
supporting  timbers,  imparted  a  picturesque  effect. 

This  was  the  light  which  had  so  dazzled  Wild's  eyes 
when  it  first  fell  upon  them. 

In  this  underground  chamber  four  men  and  one  woman 
were  assembled. 

In  the  furnace  was  a  large  crucible,  filled  nearly  U>  the 
brim  with  molten  metal,  while,  scattered  round  about, 
were  numerous  moulds  of  singular  shape,  and  on  a  rude 
kind  of  table  or  bench,  the  only  article  of  furniture  visible, 
was  a  heajj  of  glittering  coins. 

All  this  Wild  saw  at  a  glance,  and  he  comprehended 
immediately  that  he  had  come  across  a  nest  of  coiners. 

That  such  was  the  occupation  of  the  people  in  the 
cavern  there  was  abundant  proof. 

When  the  man  who  opened  the  door  first  caught  sight 
of  a  stranger  standing  on  the  threshold,  he  uttered  a  shout 
of  astonishment. 

The  cry  was  quickly  echoed  by  the  others,  and,  beyond 
all  doubt,  the  thief-taker  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
very  summary  manner  had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough 
to  remember  the  signal  the  old  man  had  given. 

The  coiners  then  understood  that  this  sti'anger  had 
not  discovered  their  secret,  and  crept  into  the  passage  in 
a  surreptitious  manner,  with  the  intention  of  betraying 
them. 

On  the  contrary,  they  saw  that  he  was  one  of  the  ini- 
tiated, as  the  signal  fully  proved,  and  they  were  only 
anxious  to  know  who  he  was,  and  to  learn  the  circum- 
stances that  had  brought  him  there. 

With  one  reservation,  Jonathan  told  them  the  precise 
truth. 

He  said  that  he  and  his  companion  had  been  hunted  by 
the  police  officers — that  with  great  diificulty  they  had 
thrown  them  off  the  scent,  that  they  had  entered  the  wood 
and  discovered  the  hut,  and  he  had  sought  within  it 
shelter  for  himself  and  succour  for  his  wouuded  com- 
rade. 

He  explained  how,  upon  showing  the  old  man  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  family,  he  concealed  him  beneath  the 
planks  when  the  officers  drew  near,  and  how  he  had  left 
his  wouuded  comrade  in  the  passage,  and  had  crept  for- 
ward iintil  he  reached  the  door. 

This,  and  all  other  particulars,  he  made  them 
acquainted  with,  reserving  only  the  secret  of  his  own 
identity.  * 

it  was  higlily  necessary,  for  his  own  safety,  that  this 
sOret  should  be  presei^ved . 


If  they  once  knew  who  he  was,  they  would  be  ready  to 
tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  what  a  violent 
crusade  Jonathan  Wild  instituted,  some  time  back,  against 
coiners,  and  how  he  had  been  the  means  of  dispersing 
the  most  formidable  gang  of  these  wretches  that  had  ever 
been  known. 

There  was  some  hope  that  he  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  none  of  those  present  recognised 
him. 

This  might  be  because  they  had  never  seen  him  before, 
or  it  might  be  owing  to  the  extraordinary  alteration 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  thief-taker's  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

How  he  was  to  get  over  the  difliculty  which  would 
arise  when  the  old  man  made  his  appearance,  he  could 
not  very  well  see,  for  he  stopped  listening  long  enough, 
as  we  are  aware,  to  hear  the  chief  officer  say  that  it  was 
Jonathan  Wild  of  whom  they  were  in  search. 

"  The  old  man  above,"  said  Wild,  addressing  the 
strange  beings  by  whom  he  was  emTounded,  "  promised 
me  and  my  wounded  companion  safe  shelter  from  our 
enemies." 

"Where  is  this  wounded  companion  of  yours?"  asked 
one  of  the  coiners. 

"  You  will  find  him  some  distance  off  in  the  passage, 
and  near  him  are  our  two  horses." 

One  of  the  men  at  once  set  off  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  statement  was  correct. 

Strangely  enough,  just  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door- 
way leading  into  the  passage  from  the  underground 
chamber,  the  old  man,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
ofiicers  were  not  likely  to  return,  lifted  the  planks  and 
began  to  make  the  descent. 

As  the  body  of  Mr.  Noakes  lay  about  half-way 
between  these  two  places,  the  two  men  met  close  to  the 
body. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  half  conscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  him,  and  although  he  strongly  objected  to  the 
proceeding,  yet  he  was  powerless  to  offer  any  resistance 
when  these  two  men  picked  him  up,  one  by  the  head 
and  the  other  by  the  heels,  and  carried  him  swiftly 
along. 

The  prominent  idea  in  the  wretched  Governor's  muddled 
mind  was  that  they  were  police  officers,  and  he  groaned 
most  dismally. 

The  coiners  placed  the  wounded  man  on  the  floor, 
and  by  the  strong  light  there  was  in  the  place  they  found 
that  in  this  particular,  at  least,  the  new  comer  had  not  de- 
ceived them. 

Jonathan  bent  a  scrutinising  glance  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  old  man,  and  he  noted  with  alarm  the  angry 
look  there  was  about  his  eyes. 

The  moment  of  peril  was  now  at  hand,  and  Jonathan 
strove  to  nerve  himself  for  it  as  best  he  could. 

"  You  look  to  me,  no  doubt,"  said  the  old  man,  address- 
ing his  companions,  "  for  some  explanation  regarding 
the  presence  of  these  two  men.  I  will  give  you  a  truth- 
ful account  of  all.  A  piece  of  information  has  since  come 
to  my  knowledge,  however,  which,  had  I  but  possessed  a 
short  time  before,  would  have  entirely  altered  the  aspect 
of  affairs,  for  on  no  consideration  would  I  have  held  out  a 
helping  hand  to  that  man  !" 
.  He  pointed  to  Jonathan  Wild  as  he  spoke. 

"Why — why?"  asked  the  others,  eagerly. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  angry  energy — 
"  because  he  is  my  mortal  enemy,  and  yours  as  well !" 

]t  was  with  great  misgivings  that  the  thief-taker 
noticed  how,  as  if  actuated  by  a  common  instinct,  the 
coiners  suddenly  plunged  their  hands  into  the  breasts  of 
their  apparel,  as  though  in  search  of  some  concealed 
weapon,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  spoke  thus. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  they  asked,  fiercely. 

"Jonathan  Wild!"  screamed  the  old  man,  at  the  very 
top  of  his  lungs. 

Jonathan  Wild,  pf  course,  had  fully  expected  this 
announcement ;  but,  what  was  more,  he  had  decided  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  just  what  he  should  do. 

As  soon  as  the  denunciation  had  been  uttered,  the  coiners 
all  rushed  forward ;  but  they  failed  to  surround  their  foe, 
for  Jonathan  Wild,  almost  before  the  words  had  left  the 
old  man's  lips,  had  given  a  sudden  boiind  forward,  and 
with  one  leap  stood  upright  on  the  table. 

At  the  same  time  he  drew  his  sword,  and  waved  it 
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round  Mm  with  such  rapidity  and  determi  nation  that  the 
coiners  shrank  back  appalled, 

"Shoot  him!"  screamed  the  old  man — "down  with 
him!— murder  him! — kill  him! — don't  let  the  villain 
live !" 

"  Stand  back !"  thundered  Wild,  in  a  voice  that  imme- 
diately commanded  the  attention  of  all  present.  "Hear, 
first,  the  few  words  I  am  about  to  say ;  don't  be  guided 
only  by  that  old  man  yonder,  who  labours  under  a 
mistake !" 

The  coiners  seemed  inclined  to  attend  to  this  demand, 
and  as  they  were  silent,  Jonathan  "Wild  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue : 

"  The  fact  is  that  I  and  my  companion  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  a  mistake — I  repeat,  a  mistake  !  Do  you 
understand  what  I  mean  ?" 

The  coiners  muttered  some  words  in  a  dissatisfied  tone 
by  way  of  reply. 

"  We  have  been  pursued  by  the  officers,"  continued  the 
thief-taker,  "under  the  supposition  that 'we  were  two 
different  persons,  namely,  Jonathan  .  Wild  and  the 
Governor  of  Newgate,  or  I  should  say  the  late  Governor 
of  Newgate.  The  officers  have  told  the  old  man  this,  and 
ho  has  believed  it ;  but  it  is  entirely  incorrect,  though 
that  we  are  both  members  of  the  family  I  can  prove  to 
your  satisfaction." 

The  men  did  not  seem  very  well  pleased  with  this  ex- 
planation, and  continued  to  mutter  threateningly. 

Wild  went  on ; 

"  The  point  can  easily  be  settled !"  he  said.  "Who  is 
there  here  that  has  seen  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

There  was  no  reply,  and  Wild  felt  his  hopes  were 
beginning  to  rise. 

"Have you  ever  seen  Jonathan  WUd?"  he  repeated, 
addressing  himself  more  particularly  to  the  old  man. 

"  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  not  expected  this,  and  he  felt  that 
a  time  was  coming  when  he  would  have  to  call  more 
nerve  into  exercise  than  ever. 

"  Come  forward,  then !"  said  one  of  the  coiners — "come 
forward,  Lawson,  and  have  a  good  look  at  him !  Tell  us 
whether  this  is  Jonathan  Wild,  and  mind  you  make  no 
mistake !" 

Now  came  the  critical  moment. 

Wild  hoped  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  in  safety, 
because  no  one  was  better  aware  than  himself  how  greatly 
he  was  changed. 

He  added  increased  effect  to  this  alteration  by  screw- 
ing up  his  countenance  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

As  though  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  the 
disputed  identity  settled,  Jonathan  Wild  turned  his  face 
towards  the  light. 

The  old  man  came  forward,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with 
both  hands,  looked  at  him  attentively. 

"Is  that  Jonathan  Wild?"  asked  one  of  the  coiners 
presently. 

"  You  see  he  hesitates,"  oried  Wild  in  a  triumphant 
voice,  not  allowing  the  old  man  to  go  any  further. 
"  Ask  him  whether  he  will  swear  that  I  am  Jonathan 
Wild.  If  he  cannot  do  this  without  hesitation,  do  not  believe 
him !  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  ever  disclose  this  place 
to  a  living  soul,  and  if  you  will  only  afford  me  shelter  for 
a  little  while  (and  I  ask  it  not  so  much  on  my  own  ac- 
count as  upon  that  of  my  wounded  companion)  I  will  re- 
ward you  liberally  for  your  trouble.     Look  here — here  !" 

As  he  spoke,  Jonathan  pulled  out  of  his  pockets  a  great 
number  of  very  valuable  articles,  for  the  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  he  can-ied  about  his  person  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  booty  he  had  taken  since  the  escape. 

He  could  tell  by  the  expression  visible  on  the  faces  of 
all  the  coiners  that  they  beheld  this  wealth  with  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

"  Here  is  the  swag,"  said  Wild  ;  "  my  companion  and 
myself  have  collected  it  all  upon  the  road — that's  how  it 
happened  we  got  mistaken  for  Jonathan  Wild  and  his 
associate.  I  am  willing  to  divide  this  swag  among  you 
all  if  you  will  only  give  me  the  shelter  that  I  require." 

"  Come,  old  man,"  said  one  of  the  coiners,  "  can  you 
swear  that  this  is  Jonathan  Wild,  or  have  you  been  taking 
what  the  grabs  said  for  gospel  ?" 

"  I  am  puzzled,"  said  the  old  man  ;   "  my  eyes  aie  dim 

with  age,  and  it  is  many  years  now  since  I  last  saw  the 

I   villanoua  thief-taker ; — this  may  be  him,  and  it  may  not." 


Wild  saw  that  things  were  going  on  favourably  for  him, 
and  he  did  what  he  could  to  increase  the  impression. 

"Should  you  ever  have  guessed  that  I  was  Jonathan 
Wild  if  the  grabs  hadn't  put  the  idea  into  your  head  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Answer  that  question  truthfully,  and  I  will  be 
content." 

"  I  should  never  have  thought  it,"  was  the  somewhat 
reluctant  reply. 

"  Then, "said  Wild,  calmly,  "I  imagine  that  quite  settles 
the  business.  I  am  no  more  Jonathan  Wild,  and  my  com- 
panion is  no  more  the  Governor  of  Newgate,  than  any  of  you 
are ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  all  that  we  have  between  us — and 
it's  a  fine  lot,  I  can  tell  you,  for  we  have  had  a  wonderful  run 
of  luck — shall  be  divided  amongst  you  all,  but  in  return 
for  it  I  shall  want  you  to  attend  to  my  companion's  hurts. 
Are  you  agreed  ?" 

"  We  are — we  are  ! " 

"  AU's  well,  then  !"  said  Wild,  in  a  voice  which  ill  con- 
cealed  the  extreme  amount  of  exultation  which  he  felt, 
"All's  well,  and  I  hope  that  everyone  present  is  perfectly 
satisfied  that  I  am  not  Jonathan  Wild  !" 


CHAPTER  DXXXII. 

JONATHAN   WILD    A^D  THE  C0INEE3     BECOME   FAST 
FRIENDS. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Noakes  had  partially  reco- 
vered his  senses  when  he  was  picked  up  in  the  passage  by 
the  two  coiners. 

But  his  brain  was  confused,  and  he  was  unable  to  judgo 
properly  the  nature  of  the  events  that  were  going  on. 
His  mind  was  in  a  perfect  turmoil,  yet  the  most  promi- 
nent idea  seemed  to  be  the  intense  dread  he  had  of  being 
captured  by  the  police  officers. 

If  he  once  fell  into  their  hands,  he  could  hope  for  no 
mercy. 

As  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  where  the  two  coiners  had 
deposited  him,  he  began  to  grow  much  calmer. 

At  first,  all  that  was  going  on  around  him  sounded  in 
his  ears  like  some  hoarse  murmm-. 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  sounds  separated  them- 
selves, and  became  distinct. 

With  the  greatest  wonder,  not  altogether  unmixed  with 
astonishment,  he  heard  Wild  stoutly  deny  his  own  iden- 
tity. 

But  he  never  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  coinera 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  so  easily,  and 
he  waited  the  result  with  very  great  apprehension,  for 
when  the  attempted  deceit  was  discovered  he  concluded 
that  very  summary  steps  would  be  taken. 

To  his  great  rehef  and  surprise,  he  found  that  the 
coiners  were  completely  deceived. 

After  they  had  settled  with  Jonathan  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  several  of  them  came  towards  the  wounded 
man,  and  one  of  them,  stooping  down,  said : 

"  Will  you  swear  that  you  are  not  the  Governor  of 
Newgate,  and  that  that  man  on  the  table  yonder  is  not 
Jonathan  Wild,  the  thief- taker  ?" 

That  was  a  trying  moment  for  Wild. 

He  had  no  means  of  judging  how  far  Mr.  Noakes  had 
recovered  his  senses,  nor  did  he  know  whether  he  had 
heard  his  recent  declaration. 

His  fate  hung  upon  the  next  few  seconds,  and  it  can  be 
guessed  with  what  intense  anxiety  he  waited  for  his  com- 
panion's reply. 

"  What  a  strange  question  to  ask !"  said  Noakes,  with 
more  presence  of  mind  and  assurauce  than  one  would 
have  believed  he  was  capable  of  exhibiting.  "  You  want 
me  to  swear  that  I  am  not  the  Governor  of  Newgate  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  of  course  I'll  swear  to  it,  for  I  never  was 
and  don't  want  to  be!  My  name  is  Tom  Price;  but,  I 
say,  Where's  mv  pal  ?" 

"  Who's  he  ?" 

"  Why,  Joe  Williams,  to  be  sure !" 

"Here  I  am,"  said  Wild,  as  he  stepped  off  the  table. 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  so  much  better." 

"  Yes,  yes !     But  I  am  very  weak." 

"I  hope,"  said  Wild,  "now  that  we  have  come  tosuch 
a  good  understanding  with  each  other,  that  you  will,  in 
return  for  the  swag  you  have  received,  do  what  you  can 
to  restore  ray  unfortunate  companion  to  health  " 

"  Is  the  wound  serious  ?" 
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"No,"  replied  Wild;  "it's  little  more  than  skin-deep — 
ia  fact,  60  trifling  that  it  was  unnoticed,  and  all  that  ails 
him  is  weakness  from  loss  of  blood." 

"  We  can  soon  put  that  all  right,  then." 

"Now,  old  'un,"  said  one  of  the  coinere,  who  seemed 
to  have  some  kind  of  command  over  the  rest,  "  go  on 
upstairs,  and  mind  you  keep  the  place  all  right !" 

It  was  the  old  man  that  he  addressed,  and,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  he  left  the  underground  cave,  and  made 
his  way  to  the  surface. 

The  coiners  had  some  capital  wine  concealed  in  a  little 
recess,  and  producing  it,  they  administered  some  rather 
largo  doses  of  the  stimulant  to  the  wounded  man. 

Its  effects  were  visible  immediately. 

New  blood  seemed  to  fill  the  veins  of  the  unfortunate 
Governor,  and  after  awhile  he  fell  into  a  sound,  heavy 
sleep,  which  the  heat  of  the  fire,  close  to  which  he  lay,  in 
some  measure  produced. 

Jonathan  soon  made  himself  at  home  with  the  coiners 
he  laughed  and  chatted,  and  behaved  in  a  manner  that 
was  most  surprising,  considering  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  his  position. 

But  he  had  been  so  critically  situated  lately  that  he 
looked  upon  this  as  perfect  security. 

Finding  that  the  account  of  any  desperate  exploits  on 
the  highway  was  much  relished  by  his  new  friends,  he 
drew  largely  upon  his  imagination  in  order  to  amuse 
them. 

They  looked  upon  him  as  quite  an  excellent  acquisi- 
tion, and  the  thief-taker  showed  that  he  was  well  up  to 
the  mysteries  of  their  business. 

As  the  metal  was  in  a  fluid  state,  and  as  the  moulds 
were  all  in  readiness,  the  process  of  coining  was  proceeded 
with,  and  when  anything  was  wanted,  Jonathan  Wild's 
hand  was  always  ready. 

"You  have  been  up  to  this  little  game  before !"  said  one 
of  them. 

Wild  nodded  hia  head  as  he  replied  : 

"  There  are  few  things  that  I  have  not  tried  at  one 
time  or  another  of  my  life  ;  and  if.  you  keep  to  youi-  word 
of  finding  us  both  shelter  until  my  companion  recovers 
from  his  wound,  I  will  show  you  something  well  worth 
yoixr  attention!" 

"  Do  you  mean  in  coining  ?" 

"Yes.  I  will  show  you  how  to  put  a  few  finishing 
touches,  which  will  make  the  coins  so  perfect  that  they 
would  deceive  the  most  experienced !" 

This  was  excellent  intelligence. 

Money  was  cast  in  prodigious  quantities. 

"You  must  have  a  good  demand,"  said  Wild,  "or  are 
you  making  a  quantity  to  last  you  for  a  length  of  time  ?" 

"  This  will  all  be  gone  in  a  couple  of  days  or  so,"  said 
one  of  the  coiners,  pointing  to  an  immense  heap  of  silver 
coins  of  all  denominations. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  them  .^" 

"We  pack  them  up  and  send  them  oS  to  London;  we 
don't  attempt  to  pass  them  off  as  the  real  coins,  but  sell 
them  for  what  they  really  are.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
we  don't  get  very  much  for  them;  but  then  we  don't  run 
the  risk  we  should  if  we  attempted  to  utter  them  our- 
selves." 

"  I  see ;  and  you  find  it  better  not  to  run  the 
risk  ?" 

"Much  better;  because,  by  a  little  industry,  we  can  get 
together  a  large  amount." 

"And  whereabouts  in  London  is  it  that  you  send 
them  ?"  asked  Wild. 

The  coiner  smiled. 

"Excuse  me  if  I  keep  that  secret  to  myself !"  he  said. 
"If  you  stay  with  us  you  will  probably  know,  but  I 
don't  think  it  prudent  to  tell  you  just  at  present!" 

"  I  admire  your  caution  !"  said  the  thief-taker.  "  I 
should  act  just  in  the  same  way  myself !" 

"  You  would  if  you  had  had  the  same  amount  of  cx- 
peinence  as  wo  have." 

As  soon  as  the  casting  operation  was  over,  the  fire  was 
allowed  to  go  down,  which  was  a  great  i-elief  to  all 
present,  for,  ms  the  ventilation  was  vei*y  trilling,  the  heat 
was  almo;;t  tr.ore  thnn  could  be  borne. 

The  coins  were  then  removed  from  the  moulds  and 
placed  along  with  the  others  in  the  heap. 

They  required  a  great  deal  of  labour  yet  in  the  shape 
of  finishing,  for  they  were  now  in  what  they  called  "  the 
rough." 


It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  considered  enou"h 
was  done  for  the  present. 

The  large  table  we  have  mentioned  w.is  cleared,  and 
several  small  casks  were  rolled  out  of  distant  corners 
and  placed  round  it. 

On  the  top  of  these  casks  some  planks  of  wood  were 
put,  so  that  capital  accommodation  was  provided  in  the 
shajjo  of  seats. 

Wine  and  spirits  in  unlimited  quantity  were  then  pro- 
duced, and  a  regular  carouse  commenced. 

Songs  were  sung,  tales  told,  and  Jonathan  Wild  ap- 
peared in  quite  a  fresh  character,  for  he  did  what  he  had 
never  done  in  his  life  before. 

That  was,  to  try  to  make  himself  agreeable. 

He  fully  succeeded,  for  he  had  a  number  of  flash  songs 
by  heart,  with  which  he  treated  the  company,  and  many 
little  cii'cumstances  continually  suggested  themselves  to 
his  mind,  which  served  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
erect  some  very  extraordinary  narratives. 

All  the  coiners  were  delighted  that  thej'  should  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  across  so  excellent  a  com- 
panion. 

Not  the  least  suspicion  had  a  place  in  the  minds  of  any 
of  them. 

Mr.  Noakes  still  lay  by  the  fire,  slumbering  profoundly. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  leave  them  vhile  they  are  in 
such  a  comfortable  situation  as  this,  and  olher  events  were 
happening  close  at  hand,  such  as  the  coiners  and  the  thief- 
taker  little  dreamed  of. 

As  his  conduct  must  have  amply  shown,  the  police 
officer  who  headed  the  little  party  that  had  pursued  Wild 
for  so  long  was  a  very  determined  man,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstance  that  he  had  been  so  nearly 
successful  stimulated  him  to  still  greater  exertions. 

The  reader  will  remember  how  surprised  the  thief- 
taker  was  when  he  found  he  had  failed  in  bafiiing  his 
pursuers. 

As  he  had  quite  expected,  the  officer's  came  round  the 
first  turning  that  ho  had  taken,  and  as  the  fugitives  were 
not  in  sight,  they  kept  still  ahead,  for  they  imagined 
those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit  had  gone  straight 
on. 

But  when,  after  proceeding  some  distance,  they  came 
to  a  portion  of  the  lane  which  stretched  itself  out  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  mile  at  least,  and  as  they  looked  forward 
they  were  unable  to  see  the  least  signs  of  the  fugitives, 
the  suspicion  first  crossed  their  minds  that  they  had 
been  coming  in  the  wrong  direction. 

So  strong  a  hold  did  this  talce  of  their  minds,  that  the 
commanding  officer  ordered  his  men  to  turn  their  horses' 
heads  round  and  follow  him. 

They  did  so,  and  presently  reached  the  turning  which 
Wild  had  so  artfully  taken. 

Whatever  doubts  they  mi^ht  previously  have  had  were 
now  completely  set  at  rest,  for,  as  they  all  pulled  up  at 
the  corner  of  this  turning,  the  head  officer,  looking  down 
upon  the  ground,  saw  a  large  spot  of  blood  about  the  size 
of  half-a-crown. 

He  uttered  a  shout,  and,  bending  towards  it,  he  said  : 

"  Behold,  here  is  proof  enough  that  they  have  come  so 
far !  I  thought  one  of  them  was  wounded,  but  I  was  not 
sure !  Now,  however,  that  point  is  quite  set  at  X'est, — we 
shall  be  able  to  track  them  easily  enough !" 

"  Yes,"  said  another  police  oiiicei',  "  I  can  see  several 
spots  upon  the  ground." 

"  We  ought  to  have  noticed  this  before,"  said  the  one 
in  command ;  "  but  I  question  whether  we  should  have 
seen  it  now,  had  it  not  been  for  our  happening  to 
stop." 

AVhile  the  officers  were  going  at  a  gallop,  it  was  a 
matter  of  impossibility  for  them  to  see  such  a  thing  as  a 
spot  of  blood  upon  the  road. 

"Dismount!'  said  the  one  in  command.  "You, 
Wilson,  get  down  and  look  about  you,  and  see  which  way 
the  spots  go." 

The  officer  obeyed,  and  went  prying  about. 

He  went  about  a  hundred  yards  down  the  lane  without 
seeing  another  spot,  and  he  was  just  about  to  turn 
bade,  under  the  impression  that  the  fugitives  hud 
not  gone  that  way,  when  he  was  ordered  to  try  a  few 
yards  further. 

He  did  so,  and  then  set  up  a  shout  wh.";U  b'jought  ali 
his  companions  immediately  around  him. 

On  one  side  of  the  road  there  was  quite  a  ^arge  pool 
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of    blood,    and  a  mark  as   though   some    one   had   lain 
there. 

By  looking  closely  the  officers  managed  to  discern  many 
marks  of  horses"  feet. 

"  Here  is  proof  positive  that  they  have  come  as  far  as 
this,"  said  the  one  in  command.  "  Can  you  trace  the 
marks  any  further  ?" 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  near  where  the 
Governor  had  fallen,  but  after  that  there  was  none. 

Coming,  then,  to  the  little  plantation  or  wood  which 
wo  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  on  cue  side  of  the 
road  and  bounded  by  strong  palisades,  tht>  officer  paused 
and  divided  his  men  into  two  portions,  in  order  to  make  a 
complete  circuit  of  it. 

It  po  happened  that  that  portion  of  the  troop  that  ho  re- 
mained with  followed  exactly  in  Wild's  footsteps. 

Presently  they  came  to  another  crimson  spot. 

This  was  where  the  horses  had  stood  still  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  Jonathan  pulled  down  the  paling. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  found  the  wood \vork  had 
been  displaced,  and  the  fractures  sh'nTcd  that  they  had 
been  recently  made. 

They  pulled  a  piece  of  fence  down  instantly,  and  enter- 
ing the  wood,  they  found  another  spot. 

This  was  where  the  thief-taker  had  stopped  the  horses 
while  he  replaced  the  fence  in  its  original  position. 

That  they  were  now  on  the  right  track  was  perfectly 
clear,  so  the  officer  summoned  the  other  half  of  his  troop. 

Having  united  onco  more,  they  pushed  on  through  the 
wood,  but  though  they  looked  about  them  with  the 
greatest  care  they  were  unable  to  discover  any  further  in- 
dications. 

At  last,  however,  they  emerged  near  the  brook,  and 
here  again  they  got  upon  the  track. 

The  next  thing  they  saw  was  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  chimney  of  the  hut,  and  they  made  their  way 
towards  this,  partly  in  expectation  of  getting  some  assist- 
ance should  it  prove  to  be  a  keeper's  lodge,  and  partly  be- 
cai'G0  they  imagined  they  might  glean  some  intelligence. 

"Whit  passed  upon  their  arrival  at  the  hut  we  have  al- 
ready described,  and  also  how  they  went  on  searching 
among  the  trees  and  undergrowth. 

The  wood  was  not  of  any  great  extent,  and  the  officers 
were  not  long  in  searching  it  thoroughly,  but  they  could 
find  no  more  signs  of  the  fugitives,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at. 

The  commanding  officer  was  in  a  great  stats  of  exas- 
peration. 

It  seemed  very  hard  to  be  bafHed  after  having  been  so 
very  near  to  effecting  his  purjiose. 

He  ordered  a  halt,  and  commanded  his  men  to  keep  per- 
fectly silent. 

Dismounting  from  his  steed,  he  clasped  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and,  with  his  head  bent  forward  and  his  eyes 
fijced  upon  the  ground,  he  paced  up  and  down  for  several 
minutes,  endeavouring  to  decide  upon  his  future  plan  of 
operations,  and  also  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  occur- 
rences that  had  taken  place. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  engaged  that  a  dim  suspicion 
entered  his  mind  that  there  might  be  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  the  hut. 

The  old  man  might  have  been  bribed  by  Jonathan 
Wild  to  hold  his  peace,  and  yet  this  suspicion  seemed 
hardly  a  well-grounded  one,  and  the  real  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  only  fixed  upon  it  because  he  could  not  think  of 
anything  else,  and  account  for  the  disappearance  ot  the 
two  fugitives  in  any  other  way. 

This,  however,  furnished  him  with  a  basis,  and  by  dint 
of  hard  thinking  he  presently  elaborated  a  scheme  v,-hich 
ce  imagined  would  entirely  set  at  rest  his  doubts. 

What  that  scheme  was  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 
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iNthe  first  place,  however,  we  must  more  particularly 
advert  to  the  general  arrangements  which  had  been  made 
by  the  coiners  in  order  to  avoid  detection. 

The  hut  itself,  then,  was  a  mere  blind. 

It  was  occupied  by  the  old  man,  who  ostensibly  obtained 
»  livelihood  by  gathering  firewood. 

But  this  was  a  mere  pretence. 

Eis  duties  were  to  guard  againsl  any  sudden  discovery. 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  hut  above,  the  coiners  would 
soon  have  been  detected,  for  they  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility carry  on  their  trad*  without  the  aid  of  a  fire. 

A  fire  entailed  smoke,  and  if  this  had  been  allowed  to 
ascend  it  would  certainly  have  attracted  suspicion. 

But  this  difficulty  was  got  over  by  very  simple  means. 

A  large  pipe  conveyed  the  smoke  which  arose 
from  the  furnace  into  the  chimney  of  the  hut  above,  and 
the  old  man  was  instructed  never  to  omit  making  a  fire  in 
the  grate  in  the  hut,  so  that  if  anyone  entered  they  would 
not  be  surprised  at  seeing  the  smoke. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  post  the  old  man  held,  and 
the  duties  he  performed,  were  rather  important. 

He  had  chiefly  been  selected  on  account  of  his  age, 
which,  while  it  disabled  him  from  taking  any  active  part 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  spurious  coins,  yet  enabled  him 
to  sustain  the  part  of  a  woodman  to  very  great  perfec- 
tion. 

After  leaving  the  cave,  as  he  had  been  bidden,  the  old 
man  ascended  to  the  hut  and  carefully  replaced  the  wooden 
planks,  which  formed  at  the  same  time  a  flooring  to  the 
hut  itself,  as  well  as  a  cevering  for  the  secret  entrance  to 
the  cave. 

Knowing  that  the  furnace  was  in  full  operation  down 
below,  he  piled  up  a  quantity  of  green  boughs  on  the 
hearth,  which  sent  forth  a  considerable  quantity  of  very 
dense  smoke  as  soon  as  the  fire  began  to  make  an  im- 
pression. 

This  done,  he  drew  a  little  stool  close  up  to  the  hearth, 
and,  sitting  down  upon  it,  he  bent  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  apparently  gave  himself  up  to  deep  thought. 

The  subject  of  his  meditations  was  the  events  which 
had  recently  taken  place. 

He  felt  that  he  would  have  given  much  to  make  certain 
whether  the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  shelter  was  reaKy 
Jonathan  Wild. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  he  could  not  decide,  and  he 
tried  hard  to  recall  to  his  aged  and  wandering  recollec- 
tion the  pi'ecise  appearance  of  the  thief-takei\ 

He  succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  upon  comparing  the 
two  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  there  was 
but  a  slight — very  slight — resemblance. 

While  thus  engaged,  his  quick  ear  suddenly  caught  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  footstep. 

He  listened,  throwing  off  in  an  instant  all  his  pre- 
occupation. 

The  footstep  which  came  towards  the  hut  was  a  feeblo, 
halting  one,  and  the  old  man  began  to  wonder  who  it 
could  possibly  be. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  anyone  to  approach  this 
lonely  habitation,  but  already  on  this  eventful  day  he  had 
had  two  visits,  and  now  there  seemed  eveiy  probability 
that  he  was  about  to  have  a  third. 

Whoever  it  might  be  that  was  approaching,  it  was 
quite  certain,  for  some  cause  or  other,  walked  very,  very 
slowly,  and,  in  fact,  the  old  man  began  to  lose  all 
patience. 

At  last,  however,  there  came  a  strange,  blundering  kind 
of  knock  against  the  door,  and  a  voice  cried  out 
feebly : 

''  Help,  help  !     Save  me,  or  I  die  !" 

The  old  man  listened  to  the  words  with  great  sur- 
prise. 

At  first  he  could  neither  move  nor  speak. 

Then  there  came  upon  his  ears  a  feeble  groan. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  he  at  length  managed  to  ask.  "  What 
do  you  want?" 

"  Help,  help !     I  am  badly  hurt !     Help,  help  !" 

The  old  man  went  towards  the  door  and  opened  it. 

Crouching  down  on  the  ground  he  saw  the  figure  of  a 
man. 

A  second  glance  showed  him  that  he  was  attired  in  the 
costume  of  a  police  ofiicer. 

This  made  the  old  man  draw  back. 

The  officer  perceived  the  movement,  for  he  added  : 

"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  old  man  ! — have  mercy  upon  me, 
or  I  perish !" 

"  I— I  cannot  help  you !  I  am  a  poor  man,  all  alone  in 
this  hut !" 

"  Let  me  crawl  beneath  your  roof !  I  much  fear  that  I 
shall  die !  Oh,  I  am  badly  hurt !  My  head— my 
head  !" 

While  speaking,  the  police  officer,  with  a  slow  and 
apparently     very    painful   movement,    dragged    himself 
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along    until    ho    was    fairly    beneath    the    roof   of    the 
hut. 

The  old  man  looked  down  and  saw  that  the  oflBcer  had 
pot  a  large  handkerchief  soaked  iu  blood  wound  many 
limes  round  his  head. 

It  gave  him  a  most  horrible  and  ghastly  look,  more 
especially  as  some  of  the  blood  had  trickled  down  his 
visage. 

These  crimson  tears  all  left  their  mark  behind  them. 

Now  that  he  was  inside,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the 
old  man  closed  and  fastened  the  door. 

Evidently,  he  was  rather  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do, 
and  whether  he  was  acting  rightly. 

At  any  rate,  he  considered  he  had  better  try  to  get  rid 
of  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Are  you  badly  hurt  ?"  he  said. 

"Very  !"  replied  the  officer,  with  a  hideous  groan. 

"Shot?" 

"Yes,  in  the  head!"; 

"  Are  you  not  one  of  the  ofBcers  who  called  here  some 
time  back  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am." 

"  Then,  have  you  seen  those  of  whom  you  are  in 
search  ?" 

"  AJas,  no !" 

"  Then  how  is  it  that  you  are  hurt  ?" 

"  I  have  hardly  breath  enough  left  to  tell  you !  We 
were  searching  about  after  the  escaped  prisoners " 

"Yes — yes?" 

"  I  separated  myself  fi"om  the  rest — oh,  fool  that  I  was ! 
My  companions  heard  me  among  the  trees,  and,  not  know- 
ing who  I  was " 

"  Fired  upon  you  in  mistake,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  That  is  it." 

"  Why  did  they  not  aid  you  ?" 

"They  left  me  for  dead.  I  recovered  my  senses  to  find 
I  was  alone.  With  much  pain  and  difficulty  I  dragged 
myself  to  this  place,  and — and  you  see  I  am  here  !" 

"  But,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  afraid  I  can  be  of  Ijttle 
assistance  to  you." 

"  Alas,  then,  I  must  die  !" 

"  Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  old  man. 

In  his  heart,  nothing  would  have  pleased  him  bettese 
than  for  the  officer  to  have  given  up  the  ghost  there  and 
then ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  suspicion,  he  was 
compelled  to  dissemble. 

The  officer  continued  to  groan  most  hideously. 

"Ahem!"  said  the  old  man.  "If  you  will  take  my 
advice " 

"  I  will  do  so,  gladly  1" 

"  Then  you  will  muster  up  what  strength  remains,  and 
[  will  lead  you  the  nearest  way  out  of  the  wood,  and  not 
leave  you  imtil  I  see  you  deposited  in  some  place  where 
jour  hurts  will  be  properly  attended  to." 

*'  Many,  many  thanks !" 

•'  Will  you  make  the  trial  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  fear " 

"What?" 

"  That  I  have  not  sufficient  strength." 

"Try!" 

The  officer  made  an  attempt  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
but  failed. 

He  fell  back  heavily. 

"Water — water!"  he  gasped.  "Bring  me  water,  or  I 
perish  I  Oh,  I  burn — I  burn !  Fire  and  fury  I  Water — 
water !" 

"  I  will  get  some !" 

"  Pray  do,  and  you  shall  name  your  own  reward !" 

The  old  man  went  to  his  pitcher,  but  it  contained  no 
water. 

Wild  had  emptied  it. 

"  Alas  !"  he  said,  "  I  have  none  !" 

"No  water?" 

"No." 

"  Then  I  die !  But  surely  there  is  water  close  at  hand  ! 
Surely  for  the  sake  of  a  dying  man  you  will  fetch 
^:omo  I  I  myself  saw  a  brook  at  no  great  distance  from 
this  place." 

"And  that's  the  nearest  water  there  is." 

"  It  is  not  far  !  Go,  go — pray  go  !  Oh,  heaven  !  1 
burn— 1  burn!  Oh,  what  would  I  not  give  for  a  little 
water !" 

The  officer  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed. 

The  old  man  was  in  a  bit  of  a  fix. 


It  was  almost  more  than  his  life  was  worth  to  allow 
anyone  to  remain  at  the  hut  alone— much  less  a  pohce 
officer— because  of  the  risk  there  would  be  of  the  secret 
entrance  being  discovered. 

But  when  he  looked  down  and  saw  to  what  a  helpless 
condition  this  officer  had  been  reduced,  the  old  man 
thought  there  would  not  be  so  very  much  harm  in  leaving 
him  there  while  he  repaired  to  the  brook. 

He  could  be  back  in  a  moment  or  so,  and  if  the  officer 
had  a  good  draught  of  water  he  might  recover  sufficiently 
to  be  led  away. 

This  was  what  the  old  man  most  devoutly  wished,  and 
it  was  with  this  hope  that  he  took  up  his  pitcher  and 
went  towards  the  door. 

The  officer  now  seemed  to  be  so  far  gone  as  to  be  quite 
unconscious  of  what  was  happening  around  him. 

With  all  possible  speed  the  old  man  passed  through  the 
door  and  hurried  off  towards  the  brook. 

He  turned  round  once  or  twice,  and,  as  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  leave  the  door  open  behind  him,  he  was  able 
to  see  the  officer  still  lying  immovable  upon  the  floor. 

But  he  sottld  not  see  with  what  a  burning  eye  the 
officer  glared  after  him. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  trees  concealed  the  old  man  from 
his  view,  the  officer  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Curse  the  old  fellow!"  he  said.  "  I  thought  I  was  never 
gofng  to  get  rid  of  him !  Well,  he's  off  at  last — that's 
some  comfort !  I  rather  think  I  have  managed  to  carry 
out  my  plan  pretty  well.  This  blood  and  the  handker- 
chief, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  has  quite  taken  him  in! 
There  is  some  mystery  connected  with  this  place,  I  am 
certain !" 

These  words  will  be  sufScient  to  let  the  reader  know 
that  the  individual  who  uttered  them  was  no  less  than 
the  chief  officer. 

He  had  carried  out  his  plan  so  far,  but  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  eventually  remains  to  be  seen. 

He  had  resolved  to  gain  shelter  in  the  hut,  and  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  about  him,  so  as  to  decide  whether  his 
suspicions  had  a  good  foundation. 

The  easiest  and  best  means  he  could  think  of  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  was  to  simulate  being 
badly  wounded. 

In  order  to  caiTy  out  this  idea  to  its  fullest  extent,  he 
had  made  his  way  to  that  particular  spot  on  the  margin  of 
the  brook  where  Jonathan  Wild  had  dressed  Mr.  Noakes's 
wound. 

There  was  quite  a  pool  of  blood  and  water  here,  and  ia 
this  the  officer  soaked  his  large  handkerchief  until  it  was 
stained  through  and  through. 

One  of  his  subordinates  bound  this  disagreeable  bandage 
round  his  head,  and  tied  it  tight. 

When  these  preparations  with  regard  to  himself  had 
been  completed,  the  officer  issued  his  instnictions  to  his 
men. 

These  were  to  the  effect  that  they  should  conceal 
themselves  among  the  underwood  as  close  to  the  hut  as 
they  possibly  could. 

Here  they  were  to  wait  for  his  signal. 

As  soon  as  they  heard  it  they  were  to  break  into  the 
hut  by  main  force  if  necessary,  and  make  all  speed  to  his 
assistance,  for  he  announced  his  intention  of  not  giving 
the  signal  until  the  very  moment  when  he  required  their 
aid. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  the  officer  crawled 
towards  the  hut,  practising  on  the  way  the  part  he  had  to 
perform. 

He  had  knocked  and  gained  admittance,  as  we  have 
already  described. 

His  men  saw  that  his  manoeuvre  had  so  far  _  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  as  they  fully  shared  in  hio 
suspicions  concerning  the  hut,  they  waited  the  final  result 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience. 


CHAPTER  DXXXIV. 

DESCRIBES    WHAT      SHCCESS  THE   OFFICER   MET     WITH     IN 
MAKING   HIS   RESEARCHES  IK   THE  HUT. 

That  this  police  officer  was  a  very  courageous  man  all 
our  readers  will  allow. 

No  ordinary  amount  of  nerve  would  be  required  to  en- 
able anyone  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme. 

He  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  whiftU 
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[the   chief  police   officer  THHEATENS  the  old  man   in   the  H'JT.] 


the  old  man's  temporary  absence  afforded  him,  and  so, 
with  great  haste,  he  looked  about  him. 

After  a  hasty  glance  at  the  interior,  lii.s  firot  act  was  to 
feel  round  the  walls,  for  his  idea  was  that  there  was  a 
secret  doorway  somewhere. 

In  this  he  was  mistaken,  but  pi'escntly  his  hand  en- 
countered one  of  the  projections  which  we  have  mentioned 
as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  old  man  in  making  his 
ascent  to  the  roof. 

Looking  up,  the  officer  saw  more  above  his  head,  and 
instantly  guessed  the  use  to  which  they  would  be  put. 

But  he  did  not  guess  that  they  merely  led  up  to  ?■ 
movable  plank  in  the  roof,  which,  when  removed,  would 
allow  anyone  to  reconnoitre  without. 

This  he  fancied  must  surely  be  the  secret. 

He  was,  indeed,  strongly  tempted  to  make  the  ascent, 
but  just  then  he  heard  the  old  man  returning. 

To  lie  down  in  his  former  position  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  for  fear  he  should  not  have  hit  upon  the  exact 
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spot,  ho  writhed  about  as  though  he  was  suffering  very 
great  pain. 

This  was  a  ready  and  capital  thought,  since  it  would 
effectually  disarm  any  suspicions  that  the  old  man  might 
have. 

"  Here  is  the  water!"  he  cried. 

The  officer  only  groaned  and  writhed  about  more  than 
over,  and  then  became  silent. 

"  Here  is  the  w.ater !  Dear  me,  I  do  believe  he's  gone 
at  last !  Well,  I  hope  he's  died  in  peace,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

The  officer  groaned  again,  and  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  old  man's  hopes  conceruing  his  decease. 

"Water — water!"  he  gasped. 

He  poured  some  roughly  down  the  throat  of  the 
supposed  wounded  man. 

The  officer  pretended  to  revive. 

"  Thanks — thanks  !"  he  murmured.  '•  That  cool 
draught  has  fillnd  mo  with  new  life  !     fou  shall  be  well 
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rewarded  for  this,  ucvcr  fcai-.  I  vnll  reward  you,  old 
man." 

"Can  you  rise,  thiuk  you?" 

"  I  will  try." 

After  several  abortive  attempts,  tlio  officer  rose  to  a 
sitting  posture. 

"  Oh,  my  head — my  head !"  he  cded.  "  I  am  afraid  it 
is  a  case  witl\  me!" 

"  Drink  a  little  more  water !" 

"I  cannot!" 

"  It  will  do  more  to  revive  you  than  anything  else — 
try !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  old  man  hold  the  pitcher  to  the  officer's 
lips,  who  drank  a  small  quantity,  but  not  much,  for  he 
preferred  a  stronger  beverage. 

"  Are  you  better  now,  sir  ?"  asked  the  old  man, 
anxiously. 

"  Very  little." 

"Lot  me  assist  you  to  your  feet;  I  can  show  you  a  very 
near  way  out  of  the  wood,  and  will  take  you  to  a  public- 
Louse  where  you  will  receive  every  attention.  Come,  sir 
— come !" 

The  anxiety  of  the  old  man  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor  was 
too  palpable  to  be  overlooked,  and  while  he  spoke  these 
last  words  he  endeavoured,  with  what  strength  he  had,  to 
raise  the  officer. 

That  individual  prolonged  the  scene,  however,  in  the 
Lope  that  something  or  otlicr  might  turn  up. 

lint  the  silence  of  the  grave  prevailed  in  and  about  that 
place. 

As  he  rolled  his  eyes  around,  as  though  ho  was  suffer- 
ing great  agony,  he  took  particular  notice  of  every  portion 
of  the  interior  of  the  hut. 

With  the  exception  of  the  projections  in  the  wall, 
which  we  have  before  mentioned,  he  saw  nothing  of  a 
Buspicious  chai'acter. 

Therefoi-e,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  niako  up 
Lis  mind  to  the  effect  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
secret  he  so  much  wished  to  discover. 

The  old  man  tugged  away  at  him  in  a  dcsperato  manner, 
and  the  moi'e  desire  he  showed  to  get  rid  of  his  visitor  the 
greater  became  the  officer's  suspicious. 

At  last,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  pretence  to  offer,  ha 
stood  up. 

The  old  man's  eyes  brightened,  for  he  really  thought  he 
was  about  to  see  the  back  of  this  troublesome  officer. 

He  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  on  his  feet,  the  officer  seized 
the  old  man  by  the  throat  with  a  grip  of  such  tightness 
that  he  found  himself  unable  to  utter  a  single  ci-y  for 
aid. 

The  officer  shook  him  backwards  and  forwards  until  he 
was  within  an  ace  of  strangulation ;  then,  suddenly  re- 
le;ising  his  hold,  the  man  fell,  and  lay  in  a  contused 
Leap  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut. 

The  officer  sat  himself  down  in  a  moment  by  the  old 
man's  side,  and  drawing  Lis  cutlass,  he  flourished  it  in  a 
furious  manner. 

The  old  man  had  received  a  very  sudden  shock,  for  the 
thought  that  his  visitor  was  only  playing  a  part  and  \va,s 
not  wounded  at  all  had  never  once  entered  his  mind. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  sudden 
change  that  had  taken  place. 

His  faculties  were  quickened  and  his  convictions 
strengthened,  however,  by  the  glitter  of  the  cutlass,  which 
induced  some  very  uncomfortable  feelings  indeed. 

The  officer  turned  the  point  of  the  sharp  weapon 
against  the  old  man's  breast,  and  then  he  said  in  a  stern 
but  suppressed  voice : 

"  Utter  a  single  syllabic  above  a  whisper,  and  I  will  run 
you  through  instantly — bewai-e !" 

The  old  man's  eyes  rolled  fearfully,  and  he  gasped  pain- 
fully for  breath. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  the  officer,  pressing  the  point  of 
the  cutlass  against  the  breast  of  his  coat — "do  you  under- 
stand what  1  say  ?" 

The  old  man  nodded  violently. 

"That  will  do,  then." 

"You — you — you  are  not  wounded  ?"  said  the  old  man, 
stammeringly. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  officer,  with  a  grin. 

"  Then  why  are  you  here  ?" 

"Because  1  have  my  suspicions,  or  rather  something 
more  than  suopiciony." 


While  he  spoke  these  words,  the  officer  fixed  a  peculiar 
glance  iipon  the  old  man,  who  quailed  beneath  it. 

He  tried  to  laugh  it  off,  and  said  : 

"  Suspicions  of  a  poor  old  man  like  myself  ?  Nonsense !" 

"  Don't  speak  quite  so  loud,  my  "friend,"  said  tho 
officer. 

"  Tell  me,  then,  of  what  you  are  suspicious." 

"  I  will,  and  something  more  besides.  I  have  searched 
this  wood  thoroughly  with  my  men,  and  we  have  failed  to 
And  a  trace  of  the  men  wo  seek." 

"  What  of  that  ?" 

The  old  man  spoke  half  doQautly. 

His  first  fear,  when  the  officer  spoke,  was,  that  ho  had 
suspected  the  existence  of  the  underground  place,  whero 
tho  coining  operations  were  carried  on. 

Now,  however,  he  found  that  tho  officer's  suspicions 
extended  only  to  the  disappearance  of  tho  two  men  of 
whom  they  were  in  search. 

Such  being  the  case,  he  felt  his  courage  reviving,  for  ho 
had  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  confidence  in  tho 
opening  in  the  floor  escaping  detection. 

Some  very  cunningly-contrived  place  would  have  been 
in  much  greater  danger  of  discovery,  for  the  floor  of  tho 
hut  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  covered  over  with 
loose  planks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  Laving  been 
laid  upon  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  dry  and  firm 
flooring. 

The  officer  noticed  the  manner  in  which  tho  old  man 
had  asked  the  last  question,  and  wondered  what  could  bo 
the  meaning  of  the  alteration  in  his  behaviour. 

This  he  hoped  to  ascertain ;  so  he  said : 

"  It  amounts  to  this,  my  friend — wo  have  tracked  these 
two  men  very  close  to  your  cottage,  and  I  feel  almost 
certain  that  you  have  secreted  them  somewhere." 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?" 

"I  do;  and  if  you  have,  you  will  best  consult  your  own 
interests  by  telling  me  where  they  arc,  and  take  your 
share  of  the  reward ;  provided  you  do  this,  I  will  take  caro 
that  not  a  word  is  said  about  your  having  secreted  them — 
you  shall  get  into  no  trouble  on  that  account." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  and  very  liberal  in  your  promises," 
replied  the  old  man,  "  but  I  can't  avail  myself  of  them  ;  I 
don't  like  the  manner  in  which  you  Lave  set  about  this ; 
but  I  suppose  that  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

"Neither  here  nor  there,  as  you  say,"  repeated  the 
officer.  "Now,  look  here — I  will  give  you  one  more 
chance ;  tell  me  where  you  have  hidden  the  two  men,  or 
which  way  they  have  taken !" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  them!"  returned  the  old  man, 
doggedly.  "I  told  you  so  at  first,  and  you  might  Lave 
believed  me." 

"  I  did  not  believe  you,  and  that's  plain  truth  !  Take 
it  for  all  in  all,  this  is  a  very  suspicious-looking  place 
indeed!" 

"  Suspicious  ?"  faltered  the  old  man,  for  these  few 
words  caused  him  to  lose  Lis  self-possession  again. 

"Yes,  suspicious!"  answered  tho  officer.  "Let  mo 
advise  you  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair;  if 
you  don't,  why,  you  will  get  into  trouble  along  with  the 
rest !" 

"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  because  I  know  nothing !  What 
is  there  suspicious  in  this  place?" 

The  old  man's  voice  quivered  as  he  asked  this  question. 

He  put  it  because  he  wished  to  hear  the  worst  at  once. 

"  Many  things,"  replied  the  officer.  "  In  the  first  place, 
I  may  mention  these  projections  in  the  wall." 

The  old  man  smiled. 

"  Why  are  they  there  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

"Can't  you  guess?" 

"  I  guess  there's  something  secret  connected  with  them ; 
I  don't  know  what  at  present,  but  I  am  determined  to 
find  out!" 

"If  that's  all,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  can  explain  it 
easilj'  enough." 

The  officer  watched  him  narrowly. 

"  They  only  enable  me  to  climb  to  the  roof  of  the  hut ; 
there's  a  trajj-door  just  above." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  to  climb  up  for  ?" 

"Various  reasons — various  reasons!  This  is  a  stranje 
and  lonely  place  fora  man  to  dwell  in,  and  many  villanous 
characters — such  as  poachers,  for  instance — are  often 
abroad." 

"  Then  I  understand  you  that  you  use  that  place  to 
vcconuoitrc  from  ?' 
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"Just SO — just  so!  And  what  is  there  suspicious  in 
tbat,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  Nothing,  only  you  seo  I  don't  happen  to  believe  a 
word  of  it.  Once  more — will  you  toll  mo  where  these 
men  are  ?  I  feel  more  and  more  certain  that  they  are 
somewhere  close  by  every  moment !" 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  that  idea  into  your  head," 
said  the  old  man.  "  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  disabuse 
you  of  it." 

"  I  will  have  a  search  round  the  place,  then,"  said  the 
officer,  at  length.  "Sit  where  you  are.  If  you  move, 
it  will  be  at  the  peril  of  your  life !" 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  treat  me  in  this  manner  !" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  I  suspect  you  of  harbouring  and  abetting 
felons,  and  if  I  can  prove  it  against  you,  you  shall  suffer 
dearly  for  your  obstinacy !" 

These  words  let  the  old  man  know  that  the  officer  was 
a  bold,  determined  man,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to  be 
trifled  with. 

"  If  you  attempt  to  move  hand  or  foot  from  where  you 
now  are,"  said  the  officer,  "  you're  a  dead  man  !  I  warn 
you,  and  if  you  refuse  to  take  notice  of  it  you  must  abide 
by  the  consequences!" 

So  saying,  the  police  officer  crossed  the  hut  towards 
the  projections  in  the  wall,  concerning  which  he  felt  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  curiosity. 

Ho  was  not  at  all  satisfied  by  the  explanation  that 
had  been  given. 

With  considerable  agility  he  climbed  up,  looking  round 
continually,  so  as  to  observe  whether  the  old  man  offered 
to  move. 

But  he  sat  perfectly  still,  just  where  ho  had  been  left, 
watching  the  movements  of  his  visitor. 

While  the  officer  was  pursuing  his  researches  in  that 
quarter  the  old  man  cared  little,  because  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  could  not  find  anything  out. 

The  officer  reached  the  top  in  a  moment,  and  stretching 
up  one  hand,  easily  removed  the  loose  plank. 

He  then  raised  his  body  a  little  higher,  in  order  to 
take  a  good  look  outside. 

While  the  officer  was  thus  engaged,  many  thoughts 
wore  ffitting  through  the  old  man's  mind. 

First  of  all,  ho  detenuincd  to  place  the  utmost  confi- 
denco  in  the  excellence  of  the  hiding-place,  and  then, 
when  the  officer  put  his  head  out  of  tho  roof,  he  thought 
what  a  good  job  it  would  be  if  he  could  put  an  end  to  his 
life  altogether. 

No  sooner  did  this  thought  occur  to  him  than,  without 
further  reflection,  he  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution. 

In  the  breast  of  his  coat  he  carried  a  pistol. 

Drawing  this  with  great  rapidity,  ho  hastily  levelled  it 
at  the  bulky  form  of  the  police  officer,  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  fired. 

In  that  confined  space  the  report  was  rather  stunning. 

With  a  crash  the  officer  fell  to  the  earth. 

The  old  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  exultant  cry 
upon  his  lips. 

Very  soon,  however,  it  changed  its  character,  until  at 
last  it  became  a  yell  of  horror. 

The  hasty  rushing  of  many  footsteps  outside  came  upon 
his  ears. 

Then  the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  a  second  the  hut 
was  filled  by  police  oillccrs. 

CHAPTER  DXXXV. 

JONATHAN  WILD    FINDS    HIMSELF    BIENACED    BY  A  DOL'BI.E 
DANGER. 

The  signal  agreed  upon  between  the  officer  and  his  men 
was  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  this  explains  how  it  was 
that  they  all  rushed  pell-mell  into  tho  hut  as  soon  as  the 
old  man  fired. 

He  little  thought  when  he  committed  tho  rash  act  that 
such  would  be  the  result,  or  assuredly  he  would  not  have 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Nor  did  he"  even  have  the  consolation  which  would 
have  been  afforded  him  had  the  officer  been  wounded. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  entirely  escaped  the 
bullet,  although  it  passed  very  close  to  him  indeed. 

He  had  scarcely  put  his  head  out  and  glanced  over  tho 
roof  before  he  became  conscious  of  tho  imprudence  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty. 

The  old  man  was  out  of  his  sight,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  he  might  be  tempted  to  do. 


Such  a  thought  as  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  him 
lower  his  head  and  take  a  peep  into  tho  interior  of  tho 
hut. 

Ho  saw  the  old  man  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  aiming  at 
him. 

With  admirable  presence  of  mind,  ho  then  relaxed  his 
hold  of  the  projections  in  the  wall,  and  allowed  himself  to 
drop  to  the  ground. 

Although  he  was  severely  bruised  and  shaken  bj'  tho 
process,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  entirely  owed 
his  life  to  it,  for  at  such  a  short  distance,  with  any- 
thing like  a  i-easouable  amount  of  care,  the  old  man  could 
not  fail  ( o  hit  his  mark. 

The  officer  struggled  to  his  feet. 

He  was  in  pain,  but  nevertheless  ho  cried  out  in  a 
clear  voice  : 

"Secure  that  man,  and  see  that  he  attempts  no  further 
mischief !" 

The  idea  of  resisting  so  many  well-armed  men  did  not 
for  a  moment  enter  into  the  imagination  of  tho  owner  of 
the  hut. 

So  ho  gave  in  as  peaceably  as  his  captors  possibly  could 
wish. 

The  chief  officer  came  limping  towards  him. 

"You  hoary  old  wretch!"  he  cried.  "Is  this  tho 
retv.rn  vou  make  for  the  forbearance  I  havo  shown 
to  wards  you  up  to  this  moment?  But  you  shall  suffer  for 
it !  My  suspicions  are  now  changed  into  certainties,  and  if 
I  can,  I  most  certainly  will  have  a  halter  put  round  your 
neck !" 

The  old  man  looked  dogged  and  sullen,  but  could  not, 
for  the  life  of  him,  say  a  word  in  his  own  behalf. 

Whether  the  existence  of  the  underground  apartment 
was  discovered  or  not,  he  would  certainly  be  marched  off 
a  prisoner,  and  this  prospect  filled  him  with  tho  liveliest 
dread. 

Moreover,  his  opinion  as  to  tho  probability  of  the  coin- 
ing operations  being  discovered  considerably  changed. 

The  officers  were  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  thei'o 
was  something  mysterious  in  the  place,  and  so  many  of 
them  searching  about  in  so  circumscribed  a  space  could 
scarcely  fail  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  floor. 

Two  officers  were  bidden  by  the  chief  to  keep  tho 
old  man  safe  prisoner,  while  the  others  were  instructed  to 
disperse  themselves  .about  the  building,  and  closely 
examine  every  square  inch  of  it. 

They  went  all  round  the  walls  in  tho  first  place, 
examining  them  in  various  ways,  but  in  a  very  little 
while  they  were  unwillingly  forced  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  no  secret  in  connection  with   them. 

Nor  could  there  bo  any  secret  with  respect  to  the  roof, 
for  tho  rafters  upon  which  the  planks  had  been  placed 
were  plainly  enough  visible  when  they  looked  up. 

Nothing  more  remained  but  the  floor,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  they  did  not  once  show  tho  least  suspicion 
with  regard  to  it. 

At  length,  however,  when  they  found  there  was  really 
nothing  more  for  them  to  do,  and  nothing  left  to  examine, 
they,  more  with  a  view  to  occupying  themselves  than 
anything  else,  began  to  lift  up  the  planks. 

That  they  should  happen  to  pitch  upon  the  precise 
spot  where  the  opening  was  is  scarcely  reasonable  to 
suppose. 

Consequently,  the  first  half-dozen  planks  or  so  that  they 
Uftcd  up  disclosed  nothing  but  the  bare  ground. 

This  happened  to  be  sticky  and  damp,  which  at  onco 
gave  them  a  reason  why  the  planks  had  been  laid  down. 

The  chief  officer  all  the  while  kept  his  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  old  man. 

Such  being  tho  case,  he  noticed  that  when  the  first 
planks  were  lifted  up  the  old  man  trembled  and  changed 
*;olour.  ,  ^   r      , 

Wlio  can  wonder  at  this,  however  ?  for  he  quite  gave 
himself  up  for  lost. 

Most  bitterly  did  he  curse  tho  hour  when  Jonathan 
Wild  arrived  at  the  hut  and  besought  his  shelter. 

Most  bitterly  did  he  curse  himself  for  having  acceded 
to  the  request. 

But  for  this,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  all  would  have  been 

well  •      ii        11 

Perceiving  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  old 
man's  demeanour,  tho  chief  oflicer  drew  his  conclusions 
therefrom,  and  at  once  instructed  his  men  to  lift  up  tho 
whole  01   tho  phiuks. 
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This  wiis  a  task  easily  performed,  aud  one  that  con- 
eumed  a  very  small  quantity  of  time,  fortbe  hut  was  only 
a  little  place,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  did  not  require 
many  planks  to  cover  it. 

In  something  less  than  a  minute,  then,  after  he  had 
issued  this  command,  his  subordinates  set  up  a  shout, 
which  indicated  an  important  discovery. 

"Silence!"  said  their  commander,  instantly ;  "raise  no 
alarm.    What  is  it  you  have  found  ?" 

"An  opening  in  the  floor,  leading  somewhere  under- 
ground." 

The  old  man  uttered  a  sound,  someluiu^  ueiween  a 
scream  aud  a  groan,  aud  then  relapsed  into  entire  insensi- 
bility. 

While  in  this  condition  ho  was  easily  kept  prisoner, 
and  the  chief  officer,  no  longer  having  any  apprehensions 
on  his  account,  hastened  to  the  large  opening  round  which 
his  men  stood. 

"  This  is  the  secret,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  he  beheld  it. 
How  blind  1  must  have  been  not  to  have  thought  of  it 
before !  Wo  are  on  the  right  track  at  last,  and,  who 
knows  ?  wo  may  find  out  something  else,  the  discovery  of 
which  will  amply  reward  us." 

These  words  were  uttered  at  random,  but  shortly  after- 
wards they  were  strangely  confirmed. 

Looking  more  closely  on  the  sloping  path  that  led  to 
the  coiners'  cellar,  the  officers  detected  the  prints  made 
by  horses'  hoofs. 

Leaving  the  two  men  who  had  charge  of  the  old  man  to 
keep  guard  in  the  hut,  the  officer  commanded  the  rest  to 
follow  him  as  closely  as  they  could. 

Believing  that  they  had  at  last  run  the  fox  to  earth,  the 
officers  were  all  highly  elated. 

The  capture  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion 
seemed  certain. 

Down  the  sloping  path  the  offlcei'3  crept  as  noiselessly 
as  they  could,  until  presently  their  commander,  finding 
how  rapidly  the  darkness  increased,  ordered  one  of  them 
to  procure  a  light. 

This  was  easily  done,  for  all  carried  dark  lanterns  about 
their  persons. 

One  was  lighted,  and  only  one,  for  the  officer  did  not 
wish  to  have  so  much  light  as  would  give  the  fugitives 
warning  of  their  approach,  but  only  just  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  avoid  running  against  any  obstacle  or 
falling  into  any  snare. 

The  bottom  of  the  descent  was  soon  reached,  and  then 
the  passage  spread  out  before  the  officers  which  led  to  the 
door  of  the  coining  apartment. 

First  of  all  they  came  to  the  cuiiain  that  had  been  hung 
before  the  door  so  as  to  obstruct  sound. 

This  was  a  contrivance  that  made  the  officer  suspect 
they  were  going  to  find  out  something  of  a  singular  na- 
ture. 

They  had  found  the  same  means  used  in  many  flash 
kens  in  the  metropolis. 

The  curtain  was  dashed  aside,  and  then  the  murmuring 
of  voices  could  be  plainly  distinguished. 

In  between  the  space  formed  by  the  curtain  and  the 
door  the  two  horses  had  been  left. 

Here  they  were  found  by  the  officers,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  them  immediately. 

Having  found  the  steeds,  it  was  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  their  riders  were  not  far  off,  and  indeed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  door  was  instantly  made. 

"Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  chief  officer,  in  a  whisper, 
"  I  don't  know  how  that  door  is  fastened,  or  whether  it  is 
fastened  at  all ;  however,  we  must  not  stand  upon  cere- 
mony. Get  all  of  you  together  and  give  one  rush,  so  as  to 
buar  it  down  at  once,  aud  wo  shall  take  them  by  surprise 
then." 

All  the  officers  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  jpossible 
excitement. 

Thoy  did  not  require  twice  bidding. 

Closing  together  in  a  dense  body,  they  dashed  impe- 
tuously at  the  door. 

It  was  a  strong  one  and  well  socursd,  but  there  were 
few  doors  calculated  to  withstand  such  an  assault  as 
that. 

It  cracked  ominously,  shoolv  iu  its  frame,  aud  showed 
every  symptom  of  giving  way. 

A  loud  shout  reached  them  from  the  interior. 

Then  came  a  confusion  of  voices  aud  the  trami'ling  of 
many  feet. 


"Again — again!"  cried  the  chief  officer.  "One  more 
rush,  aud  all  will  bo  over !     Down  with  it !" 

The  men  uttered  a  faint  hurrah,  and  once  more  precipi- 
tated themselves  againsi  the  door. 

Down  it  went  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  such  was  the 
violence  which  the  officers  had  made  use  of  that  they 
were  earned  into  the  very  centre  of  the  apartment  before 
they  could  bring  themselves  to  a  standstill. 

The  strange  and  unexpected  sight  which  met  their 
vinv  took  them  completely  by  surprise,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  they  could  do  nothing  more  than  glare  around 
them. 

As  before,  the  apartment  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by 
the  fire  in  the  furnace,  though  a  hasty  attempt  had  been 
made  by  some  of  the  coiners  to  extinguish  it. 

"A  nest  of  coiners,  by  Jove!"  cried  the  chief  oflRcer,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  could  recover  himself  sufficiently  to  speak. 
"  Hurrah,  my  lads !  we  are  in  luck's  way,  and  no  mistake  ! 
Down  with  them  all !" 

The  elation  of  the  police  officers  was  extreme,  for,  as 
we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  manufac- 
ture of  base  coin  was  carried  on  about  that  period  to  an 
extent  that  was  truly  alarming. 

A  universal  panic  threatened  to  be  the  result  of  it, 
and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  justice. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  trade  flourished ;  and  to 
such  perfection  had  these  men  arrived  that  none  but  a 
well-practised  person  could  detect  the  spurious  from  the 
genuine  coin. 

Large  rewards  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  all 
who  were  iu  any  way  engaged  in  the  nefarious  traffic ; 
and  not  a  single  Monday  went  by  without  many  wretches 
— men,  women,  and  even  children  too — being  executed  at 
Tyburn  for  this  offence  alone,  for  iu  those  days  the  manu- 
facturing and  uttering  of  base  coin  was  punished  by 
death. 

This  the  officers,  of  course,  knew  very  well,  aud 
consequently  they  looked  forward  to  making  quite  a 
golden  harvest. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  return  to  Jonathan  Wild. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Jonathan  Wild  remained 
with  the  coiners  for  several  hours  before  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  police  officers  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
described. 

There  came  at  last  an  end  to  the  conviviality  in  which 
they  had  been  indulging. 

Mr.  Noakes  woke  up  and  felt  wonderfully  better. 

A  slight  feeUng  of  lassitude  was  the  only  effect  he 
experienced  from  his  wound. 

Ho  was  supplied  with  food  and  another  prodigious  dose 
of  wine,  which  seemed  to  be  instantly  transformed  into 
new  blood. 

Once  more  ho  lay  down  to  slumber,  and  this  time 
Jonathan  Wild  followed  his  example. 

The  coiners  seemed  to  sleep  likewise ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  made  sure  that  their  two  guests  were  slumber- 
ing soundly  than  they  rose,  and  forming  into  a  dense 
group,  conversed  earnestly  in  rapid  whispers. 

"  I  have  my  doubts,"  said  one,  "  aud  the  general  safety 
requires  that  they  should  bo  set  at  rest  cither  one  way  or 
the  other." 

"Bight!"  said  another  voice.  "I  have  my  doubts 
too!' 

"Did you  notice,"  added  a  third,  "how  his  counte- 
nance changed  at  times,  and  what  an  altcratio;i  thcio 
would  be  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  ?" 

"  Yes — yes  !"  they  all  cried,  eagerly. 

"  No  one  could  fail  to  notice  it,"  said  the  one  who  had 
first  spoken,  "and  that  was  what  first  had  the  effect  of 
ai"ousing  my  suspicions." 

".H'3  may  bo  what  he  professes,"  said  another,  "but 
ii.y  own  opinion  is  that  we  have  given  shelter  to  Jonathan 
Wild." 

"  If  we  can  only  prove  that,  ho  shall  die  !" 

"  He  shall — he  shall !"  they  all  cried,  as  if  with  ouo 
voice. 

"  1  wish  wo  had  one  of  our  London  hands  here,  as  we 
have  at  times,"  exclaimed  another — "he  would,  ten  to  one. 
bo  able  to  get  us  out  of  our  difiiculty." 

"Stop!"  said  auother.  "  I  have  just  recollected  some- 
thing, aud  now  I  have  done  so,  I  am  surprised  I  should 
have  forgotten  it," 
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"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  HusIj,  and  I  will  tell  you.  Don't  you  recollect  bear- 
ing that  some  time  ago,  when  Blueskin  was  going  to  bo 
brought  up  for  trial,  Jonathan  Wild  aggravated  the  pri- 
soner, who,  seizing  a  knife,  suddenly  rushed  forward  and 
stabbed  the  thief-taker  in  the  throat  ?" 

"  Yes — yes !" 

"  Of  course  you  all  know  that  Jonathan  Wild  had  as 
narrow  an  escape  for  his  life  as  any  man  possibly  could 
have,  but  he  recovered." 

"  He  did." 

"Well,  of  course  you  know  now  wnat  l  ara  driving  at. 
No  man  could  possibly  receive  such  a  wound  as  that 
without  can-ying  the  marks  of  ife  60  bis  grave." 

"  That's  true  enough." 

"  Then  it  is  perfectly  easy,"  said  another,  "  for  us  to 
set  our  doubts  at  rest.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  creep  up 
to  him  gently  as  he  lies  there  slumbering.  If  we  can  see 
the  scar  of  a  serious  wound  upon  his  throat,  then  1  think 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  what  ho  has  told  us  has  beon 
nothing  but  lies,  aud  that  he  is  really  and  truly  Jonathan 
Wild,  as  we  iii'st  of  all  suspected." 

This  did  indeed  seem  a  ready  means  of  solving  the 
difficulty. 

Cautiously,  two  or  three  crept  forward. 

The  two  fugitives  were  lying  down  close  to  the  fur- 
nace, slumbering  heavily. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  One  glance  was 
quite  enough  to  show  that  in  this,  at  least,  the  thief-taker 
aud  his  companion  were  practising  no  dissimulation. 

It  was  always  Wild's  practice  to  wear  a  very  thick 
neckcloth  wound  many  times  round  his  throat. 

He  used  to  do  this  long  before  he  received  the  fearful 
wound  that  Blueskin  gave  him. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  recollected  that  it  was  to  this 
circumstance  ho  owed  his  life ;  for,  had  his  neck  not  been 
protected  in  such  a  manner,  Blucskiu  would  certainly 
have  accomplished  his  intention  of  ridding  the  world  of 
such  a  monster. 

Ever  since  that  time,  Jonathan  had  worn  a  thicker 
neckcloth,  and  wound  it  round  his  neck  more  times  than 
ever. 

Perhaps,  after  his  experience,  he  thought  that  it  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  his  life  a  second  time. 

When  the  coiners  stooped  down  over  him,  they  saw  how 
closely  his  neck  was  enveloped  in  the  folds,  and  one 
glance  was  sufficient  to  show  them  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  neckcloth  before  they  could  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  scar  existed. 

This  was  a  delicate  operation. 

The  coiners  were  light-fingered,  however,  and  most  of 
them  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  varied  their  present  em- 
ployment by  picking  pockets. 

One  of  them  held  up  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  whisper  : 

"  I  will  tiy  if  I  can't  manage  this.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
wake  him." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  others,  with  a  smile.  "  Nimble  Ned 
can  do  it  if  anyone  can." 

"  It's  all  right."  said  the  one  who  had  been  called 
Nimble  Ned.  "  Don't  you  make  a  noise,  aud  I  won't  dis- 
turb him." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  much  frightened,"  said 
another.  "Ho  has  drunk  a  tremendous  amount  of  wine, 
and  he  seemed  greatly  fatigued.  It  wouldn't  bo  a  Iriflo 
that  would  rouse  him  from  his  slumber." 

Nimble  Ned  made  no  other  reply  to  this  speech  than  to 
hold  up  his  finger  as  a  request  for  silence. 

The  demand  was  immediately  complied  with,  and  then 
he  set  to  work  about  his  task. 

Jonathan  was  lying  in  a  very  awkward  position  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  and  Nimble  Ned  so' 
about  making  him  move  iu  a  veiy  ingenious  manner. 

He  tickled  his  neck  with  one  hand. 

Jonathan  immediately  made  a  restless  movement. 

Nimble  Ned  repeated  the  operation,  and  the  same  rcsuh 
followed. 

Still  tho  thief-taker  did  not  lie  conveniently  for  his 
purpose,  so  he  ventured  to  tickle  bira  once  more. 

This  time  the  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  for  Wild 
struck  out  with  his  arms,  and  finally  rolled  over  on  to  his 
back,  where  he  lay  as  still  as  death. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  untie  the  neck- 
cloth, wliich  was  a  very  simple  operation  indeed  to  the 
practised  fingers  of  Nimble  Ned. 


The  unwinding  of  it,  however,  from  all  its  complicated 
convolutions  was  not  so  easy,  and  more  than  once  he  had 
to  desist,  for  he  feared  tho  thief-taker  would  awake. 

Presently,  however,  the  last  fold  was  removed. 

Wild's  neck  was  exposed. 

Just  at  this  instant,  one  of  the  coiners  standing  near, 
finding  that  the  fire  did  not  give  out  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  light,  stirred  it  vigorously. 

A  bright  flame  shot  up,  which  revealed  everything  with 
what  might  be  called  painful  distinctness. 

"Look!"  said  Nimble  Ned,  in  an  energetic  whisper — 
"  look — there  is  the  scar,  and  a  dreadful  one  it  is  !  Why, 
the  place  is  not  half  healed  as  it  ought  to  be  !  Look — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it !  Now  wo  know  who  ho 
is  !     There  lies  Jonathan  Wild  !" 

What  would  have  been  done  at  this  juncture  is  hard  to 
say,  had  not  something  of  an  unexpected  character  oc- 
curred. 

Tho  thief-taker  made  a  sudden  movement  and  uttered 
a  cry. 

The  coiners  started  back. 

All  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  thief-taker 
was  about  to  awake. 

Such  was  not  the  case,  however. 

Wild  was  dreaming  one  of  his  old  dreams,  which  made 
slumber  a  hideous  torment  to  him. 

The  manner  in  which  he  had  been  disturbed  had  pro- 
bably had  some  effect  upon  his  vision. 

Ho  seemed  to  be  struggling  desperately  with  some  in- 
visible foe,  and  indistinct,  half-uttered  words  came  from 
his  lips. 

Their  first  alarm  having  subsided,  the  coiners  with  tho 
greatest  curiosity  listened,  in  tho  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  out  what  was  said. 

Some  words  only  met  their  ears. 

"Noakes — Noakes!"  Jonathan  cried,  in  accents  that 
could  not  bo  mistaken — "  Noakes,  you  damned  coward ! 
why  don't  you  come  to  my  assistance  ?  Help,  help !  Oh, 
curses !" 

CHAPTER  DXXXVL 

THE    COINERS    ARE  DEFEATED  IN    THEIR  LITTLE    SCHEME 
FOR  MAKING  THE  THIEF-TAKER  PRISONER. 

Even  if  the  coiners  had  failed  to  discover  the  scar  upon 
the  neck  of  their  strange  guest,  the  unguarded  words 
which  came  from  his  lips  durinsj  his  uneasy  slumber  would 
have  gone  far  towards  confirming  their  suspicions  and 
establishing  his  identity. 

Considered  in  connection  with  the  discovery,  however, 
they  formed  an  iiTesistiblo  proof. 

The  coiners  did  not  proceed  to  take  any  immediate  steps, 
although  their  doubts  were  completely  dispelled. 

Once  more  they  all  grouped  together,  and,  with  anxious 
countenances  and  bated  breath,  commenced  a  hurried 
whispered  conversation. 

"  You  see  I  was  quite  right,"  said  the  coiner  who  had 
expressed  his  doubts  so  strongly  from  the  first.  "  All  is 
confirmed !" 

"  Yes,  yes !     There  is  no  doubt  about  that!" 

"Yonder,"  he  cried,  "lie  the  forms  of  Jonathan.  Wild 
and  Noakes,  the  ex-Governor  of  Newgate!" 

"It  is  so!"  cried  Nimble  Ned.  "I  would  stake  my 
life  upon  it ;  and  what  wo  have  to  do,  is  to  decide  upon 
the  steps  that  will  be  best  for  us  to  take." 

"That's  a  difficult  matter,"  said  tho  first,  "and  ono 
that  ought  not  to  bo  decided  upon  too  hastily." 

"  I  think  the  quickest  and  best  plan,"  said  Nimble  Ned, 
with  a  grin,  "  would  be  to  slip  a  rope  round  both  their 
necks  and  strangle  them." 

"  It  would  be  a  good  deed  done,"  said  another,  approv- 
ingly- 

"  No,"  said  the  first,  "  wo  can  do  better  than  that." 

"How?" 

"  By  your  proposal  we  shall  reap  no  benefit  by  their 
death.    Now,  I  propose  to  turn  it  to  our  advantage." 

"Do  you  mean  by  surrendering  them  to  the  police  ?" 

"Yes — why  not?" 

"  It  is  dangerous !" 

"Not  if  we  are  careful.  If  you  are  inclined  to  listen, 
mates,  I  will  tell  you  what  my  idea  is,  and  wheu  I  liave 
done  so,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  iu  concludiug 
that  this  will  be  the  best  niglii's  work  wo  have  dona  for  a 
long  time." 
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Eager  and  curious,  tbe  others  clustered  around  him, 
and  bade  him  pi-oceed. 

"Let  us  take  advantage  of  their  slumbers  to  bind  them 
securely  Land  and  foot  with  ropes,  iu  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  be  totally  impossible  for  them  to  shake  a  finger  iu 
their  defence." 

"  And  what  then?" 

"Patience,  and  you  shall  hear.  When  we  have  se- 
cured them  in  this  manner,  I  should  propose  that  we 
carry  them  to  the  police  ofhcers  and  claim  the  reward." 

"  That's  a  good  idea,"  said  another ;  "  and  moreover,  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  they  have  not  many  valuable  articles 
concealed  about  their  persons,  although  they  professed  to 
empty  their  pockets  before  us." 

"  Wery  likely,"  said  Nimble  Ned ;  "  but  whether  that 
is  so  or  not,  we  have  their  horses." 

"Yes,"  cried  another,  "and  they  are  worth  no  trifle. 
They  are  a  couple  of  as  fiue  steeds  as  ever  you  would 
wish  to  see.     I  wonder  where  they  got  them  from  !" 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  ours.  But  now,  my  comrades, 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  agreeable  that  the  plau 
I  have  proposed  bo  carried  out?" 

"Quite — quite !" 

"  Come  on,  then, — let  us  proceed  about  it  at  once,  for 
fear  they  should  awake.     It  is  not  worth  while  to  delay." 

They  nodded,  and  then  stole  on  tiptoe  closer  to  the  spot 
where  the  fugitives  lay. 

Jonathan  had  moved  slightly  since  they  loft  him. 

He  still  lay  upon  his  back,  with  his  limbs  extended,  but 
now  one  arm  was  raised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  his  face. 

The  fact  was,  he  had  awoke. 

His  slumber,  having  been  disturbed,  and  vexed  more- 
over by  a  dream  in  which  was  enacted  all  that  had  lately 
happened,  came  to  an  end. 

After  he  awoke,  however,  ho  lay  quite  still,  for  at  first 
he  was  unable  to  remember  precisely  where  he  was  or 
what  had  last  happened. 

This  might  partly  be  ascribed  to  the  multitude  of  events 
which  had  recently  befallen  him,  and  partly  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  wine  he  had  druuk  before  be  laid 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  his  companion. 

After  gently  opening  his  eyes,  the  first  thing  of  which 
he  became  conscious  was  a  low,  murmuriug  sound. 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  for  he  fancied  he  could  then 
hear  with  greater  plainness. 

Of  course  this  was  only  fancy. 

The  coiners  had  taken  the  precaution  to  get  as  far  away 
as  possible,  and,  as  they  conversed  iu  tones  not  louder 
than  a  whisper,  the  thief-taker  had  to  stretch  his  sense  of 
hearing  to  the  utmost  degree. 

The  mere  fact  of  their  being  thus  collected  together 
and  speaking  in  whispers  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
arouse  all  his  suspicions. 

It  so  happened,  then,  that  he  heard  the  proposition 
which  had  been  made  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ho  was 
to  bo  disposed  of. 

Still  he  lay,  showing  no  signs  of  being  awake,  though 
ho  did  not  intend  to  allow  mattei's  to  proceed  too 
far. 

He  had  been  artful  enough  to  move  his  arm  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  iu  order  that  they  might  not 
discover  he  was  feigning  sleep,  as  they  might  have  done 
had  the  firelight  poured  full  upon  his  features. 

Now  all  was  shadowy  and  indistinct. 

Probably  because  they  considered  he  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  two  and  the  most  diliicult  to  capture, 
Nimble  Ned  came  towards  Jonathan  Wild  with  a  stealthy 
step. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  nice  piece  of  strong,  thin  rope,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  the  villanous  thief- 
taker  securely  captive. 

For  this  purpose  he  stooped  down,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  gently  slipping  the  noose  over  Wild's  head,  when,  with 
a  shout,  the  thief-taker  started  up  and  clutched  him  by  the 
throat. 

"  What  are  you  at,  you  villain  ?"  he  cried. 

Then,  as  ho  pretended  to  notice  for  the  first  time  the 
threatening  couutenauces  of  the  coiners,  he  asked  : 

"  After  telling  me  I  was  welcome,  would  you  murder 
mo  in  my  sleep  ?" 

Strive  how  they  would,  the  coiners  could  not  shako  off 
the  fear  which  settled  upon  them  as  soon  as  over  they 
found  that  Jonathan  was  awake. 


His  name  had  so  long  been  such  a  dread  to  them  that 
it  was  no  wonder  they  should  shrink  from  hiiu  with 
awe  and  apprehension. 

Nimble  Ned,  who  was  perhaps  as  courageous  as  any 
of  the  band,  dropped  the  rope  and  allowed  his  arms  to 
hang  listlessly  by  his  side,  not  making  the  slightest 
attempt  to  free  himself  from  the  grip  that  Wild  had  taken 
upon  his  throat. 

The  thief-taker,  however,  released  him  quickly,  and 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought  drew  his  sword  from  its 
sheath. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  did  this,  he  kicked  Noakes 
violently  with  his  foot,  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"Get  up! — get  up!  Defend  yourself,  or  you  are  a 
dead  man!" 

With  a  scream  of  terror,  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
spi-ang  to  his  feet,  as  though  suddenly  set  in  motion  by  a 
galvanic  shock. 

As  if  by  instinct,  he  di-ew  his  sword,  and  then,  dizzy 
and  bewildered,  he  glared  about  him,  being  at  first  quite 
unable  to  decide  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive. 

Being  in  this  state  of  doubt,  it  was  strange  to  see  how 
he  shrank  back  from  the  glowing  furnace. 

Wild  saw  in  a  second  what  an  impression  he  had  made, 
and  he  hastened  to  deepen  it. 

With  increased  fierceness  of  tone  and  violence  of 
gesture,  he  exclaimed : 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  Will  nothing  satisfy  you  but 
my  life  ?  If  so,  come  upon  me  all  at  ouce,  and  those  who 
can  may  slay  me  !  I  don't  fear  you  all,  and  should  not 
were  your  numbers  double  what  they  are  !" 

The  determined,  resolute  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to  raise  the 
courage  of  the  coiners. 

An  attack  upon  Wild  now  that  he  was  armed  and  fully 
on  his  guard  was  a  different  thing  to  creeping  to  him 
while  he  slept  and  binding  him  with  cords. 

Their  minds  were  all  filled  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  same  regret,  which  was  that  they  had  not  taken  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  sheathing  a  knife  iu  his 
heart. 

"  Speak !"  said  Wild.  "  What  is  it  you  require  ? — what 
is  it  you  demand  at  my  hands  ?  Have  I  not  acted  fair 
and  square  and  aboveboard  with  you  ?"  " 

"  You  have  not !"  said  one  of  the  coiners.  "  Wc  know 
you — j'ou  are  Jonathan  Wild !" 

"  And  if  I  am,"  replied  the  thief-taker,  ferociously, 
"you  ought  to  know  the  consequences  of  making  any 
attack  upou  me !  You  would  have  found  that  it  would 
have  answered  your  purpose  well  to  have  remained  good 
friends  with  me.  This  place  would  have  afforded  mo 
excellent  concealment,  and  never  fear  that  I  should  have 
failed  to  pay  you  liberally  for  the  accommodation  !" 

Hearing  these  words,  the  coiners  began  to  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  they  had  not  made  a  mistake. 

To  all  of  them  came  the  conviction  that  it  would  havo 
been  their  best  policy  to  have  temporised  and  kc^Jt  friends 
with  Jonathan  Wild. 

"That  is  at  an  end  now,"  continued  the  thief-taker. 
"  I  regret  it,  and  so  will  you.  I  have  given  up  all  my 
booty  to  you, — keep  it ;  but  I  shall  leave  this  place  at 
once !  I  tell  you  again,  I  don't  fear  you,  and  care  not 
what  you  may  try  to  do  !" 

With  some  greater  show  of  courage  than  they  had  yet 
displayed,  the  coiners  placed  themselves  before  the  door 
communicating  with  the  passage  leading  to  the  hut. 

Wild  no  sooner  perceived  their  menacing  attitude  than 
he  laughed  derisively. 

"  You  know  our  secret,"  said  one  of  the  coiuers,  "  and 
our  secret  is  our  life !" 

Wild  laughed  again. 

"After  what  has  happened,  you  won't  rest  until  you 
have  had  revenge !  Don't  deny  it,  for  your  character  is 
too  well  known,  and  the  wolf  doesn't  change  his  nature !" 

"  If  you  attempt  to  detain  me,  it  will  be  at  the  peril  of 
your  lives!  I  will  cut  my  way  through  the  whole  crew  of 
you!" 

Tho  resolute,  courageous  bearing  that  Wild  continued 
to  maintain  made  a  deeper  and  deeper  effect  upon  the 
coiners. 

Iu  their  own  minds  they  did  not  doubt  that  ho  fully 
and  entirely  nieaut  what  he  said. 

It  is  true  that  if  they  mustered  up  their  resolution  they 
might  have  succeeded  in  overpowering  him. 
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In  this  process  some  lives  nmst  inevitably  be  lost, 
while  others  would  bo  placed  iu  the  greatest  jeopardy ; 
and  though  they  all  wished  that  Wild  should  be  blaiu  or 
made  prisoner,  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  relish 
that  job  being  achieved  for  the  general  good  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  own  lives. 

Thus  it  was,  then,  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  able  to  keep 
them  at  bay. 

"  Stand  aside,"  he  cried,  "and  let  me  pass  in  peace  !  I 
don't  want  to  harm  you  needlessly,  for  I  owe  my  life  to 
having  found  a  refuge"  in  this  place !  Stand  aside — let  me 
pass,  and  we  will  ride  far  away  from  this  spot,  never  to 
return  to  it  again,  nor  breathe  a  single  syllable  respecting 
its  existence !  If  you  refuse,  I  will  cut  my  path  tlirough 
you  with  my  sword,  and,  upon  gaining  the  open  air,  will 
do  my  worst !  Decide  quickly  which  you  will  do !  1 
would  not  hesitate  and  dally  with  you  thus  were  it  not 
for  my  wounded  comrade!  Stand  aside  once  more,  and 
suffer  us  to  depart !" 

CHAPTER  DXXXVII. 

THE   POLICE   OFFICERS  ATrACK   JONATHAN    WILD  AND  THE 
COINEKS  IN  THE  CAVKUN. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Jonathan  Wild  fully  ex- 
pected that  the  coiners  would  stand  aside  from  the  door, 
and  allow  him  to  take  his  departure. 

He  was  just  felicitating  himself  upon  the  favourable 
turn  affairs  had  taken  and  the  prospect  there  was  of 
making  his  escape. 

Ere  he  was  another  moment  older,  however,  ho  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb  which 
warns  us  not  to  "  ho'loa  till  wo  are  out  of  tho  wood." 

lie  had  seized  his  trembling  companion  by  the  arm, 
and  had  advanced  a  step. 

The  coiners  wavered  and  seemed  inchucd  to  allow 
them  to  pass  by,  when,  with  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
dash,  the  ofhcers  came  against  the  door. 

The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed  in  the  sub- 
terraneous apartment. 

The  coiners  were  frightened  to  death,  for  they  knew 
that  at  length  all  was  discovered. 

Jonathan  Wild  even  felt  a  momentary  alarm,  but, 
banishing  the  feeling,  he  looked  all  around  him  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst. 

As  for  Mr.  Noakes,  he  trembled  so  excessively  that  he 
was  iu  imminent  danger  of  falling  to  the  ground. 

His  teeth  chattei'ed,  and  his  sword  rattled  in  his 
grasp. 

He  was,  however,  in  a  much  better  bodily  condition 
than  could  have  been  expected. 

We  have  before  stated  that  his  wound  was  of  a  trifling 
character,  and  short  as  was  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  received  it,  and  although  he  had  lost  such  a 
fearful  quantity  of  blood,  yet,  owing  to  the  rest  and  the 
stimulants  that  he  had  taken  in  such  large  quantities,  he 
was  now  in  readiness  to  exert  all  his  physical  powers. 

He  was  weak,  yet  scarcely  any  weaker  than  he  was 
before  he  received  his  wound. 

How  long  this  new-found  strength  would  last  remains 
to  bo  seen. 

The  coiners  were  so  terrified  that  thoy  ran  hither  and 
thither,  from  side  to  side,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

They  were  paralysed  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the 
attack. 

Without  scarcely  any  intermission,  the  officers  renewed 
tlieir  assault  upon  the  door,  which  gave  away  completely 
before  them. 

Just  as  it  fell,  the  thief-taker  noticed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  furnace  a  kind  of  thick  curtain,  which  covered  a 
space  in  the  wall  of  the  apartment. 

By  the  mere  instinct  of  desperation,  Wild  rushed 
towards  it,  dragging  Mr.  Noakes  behind  him. 

Dashing  the  curtain  on  one  side,  he  found  himself  iu  a 
low,  rudely-arched  passage,  leading  lie  knew  not  whex'e. 

The  otiicers  were  taken  by  surprise  on  lindiug  them- 
Eolves  in  such  a  place,  opposed  to  so  many  more  persons 
than  they  had  expected,  and  such  being  the  case,  they 
were  much  in. the  condition  of  the  sportsman  in  the  well- 
known  fable,  who  knew  not  at  which  birds  to  take  aim. 

liecovering  from  their  first  shock  of  astonishment, 
however,  they  laid  hold  of  all  the  persons  they  possibly 
could,  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  made  the 
whui»of  the  coiners  prisoners. 


It  was  this  favourable  diversion  of  the  attention  of  Iiis 
enemies  that  enabled  Jonathan  Wild  to  effect  his  retreat. 

The  chief  ofhcer,  however,  who  was  bent  upon  securing 
the  thief-taker,  happened  to  catch  sight  of  his  form  as  ho 
disappeared  behind  the  curtain. 

Eunning  in  this  direction,  he,  with  one  vigoi'ous  snatch, 
pulled  it  down  from  its  supports,  and  then  the  opening  in 
the  wall  was  disclosed. 

Uttering  a  loud  cry,  and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow 
him,  the  chief  oflicer,  sword  iu  hand,  plunged  valiantly 
into  the  dark,  narrow  passage. 

It_  so  happened  that  no  immediate  attention  was  paid 
to  his  command,  for  there  was  no  one  of  his  men  who  was 
not  busily  employed. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  overpowered  by  the  bewildering 
nature  of  these  events. 

It  was  only  in  a  mechanical  kind  of  way  that  ho  moved 
his  legs  and  ran  as  Jonathan  dragged  him  onwards 

"  Quick !"  cried  the  latter,  iu  a  suppressed  voice. 
"  Fortune  is  our  friend,  and  if  wo  are  only  speedy  avo 
shall  yet  manage  to  escape,  although  such  a  thing  seems 
hopch-ss  in  the  extreme  !  After  me,  I  say !  Wliy  do  you 
lag  behind  ?     If  you  falter,  it  is  death  !" 

"  But  you  must  remember  I  am  wounded — I  am  weak — 
I  cannot  run.  This  exertion  is  more  than  I  can  sus- 
tain !" 

"  Bah  !     That  is  nonsense  !     When  a  man  knows  that 
he  is    flying   for  his   life,  ho  can   do  things  that  seem 
utterly  impossible !     Follow  me,  I  say !" 
Mr.  Noakes  still  faltered  in  his  steps. 
And  no  wonder. 

His  brain  was  clouded  and  rendered  heavy  by  wine, 
and  spun  round  and  round  in  a  most  confusing  ami 
agonising  manner. 

"Hark!"  said  Wild  again.  "Will  not  that  put  wing  i 
to  your  feet  ?  Listen !  We  ai-e  pursued  !  Can  you  not 
hear  footsteps  behind  us  ?" 

The  Governor  listened,  and  responded  with  a  groan. 
The  sound  of  rushing  footsteps  reached  him  plainly. 
"  On  your  speed  depends  your  life  !"  said  Wild,  liissing 
the  words  fiercely  between  his  teeth.     "  You  must  out- 
run the  man  who  is  behind  us!" 
"  I  cannot !" 

Although  he  thus  proclaimed  his  inability  to  make  any 
more  exertions,  Jonathan  Wild  continued  to  drag  his 
companion  forward. 

It  was  a  frightful  thing  to  run  along  a  passage  so  dark, 
so  narrow,  and  so  low  as  that  was,  and  without  having 
the  slightest  knowledge  regarding  obstacles  that  might 
lie  before  them. 

But  impelled  by  the  knowledge  that  he  was  flying  for 
his  life  made  Jonathan  Wild  think  nothing  of  all  this. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  was  brought  to  a  stop,  and  with 
a  suddenness  that  was  far  from  pleasant,  for  it  shoolc 
almost  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

He  gasfjcd  painfully,  and  Mr.  Noakes,  closing  his  eyes, 
seemed  about  to  fall  into  a  swoon. 

On  came  the  footsteps  with  undiminished  speed,  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  in  a  few  seconds,  at  the  most,  their 
pursuers  would  be  upon  them. 

It  was  while  endeavouring  to  fetch  his  breath  that 
Wild  became  aware,  by  the  sound,  that  only  one  man  was 
in  pursuit  of  him. 

The  moment  he  was  sure  of  this  fresh  hopes  sjorang 
up  in  his  mind. 
Even  j'et  ho  thought  ho  should  be  able  to  escape. 
With  lightning-like  rapidity  he  plunged  his  hand  into 
the  breast  of  his  apparel  and  drew  forth  a  pistol. 

To  put  it  on  full-cock  and  fire  along  the  passage  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  pursuer  was  coming,  took  him 
but  a  second. 

The  report  was  tremendous. 

It  was  almost  like  firing  down  a  tube  r  and  the  combus- 
tion of  the  gunpowder  for  a  moment  illuminated  the 
passage  as  thougli  by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning. 

By  the  aid  of  that  evanescent  gleam,  Jonathan  beheld 
within  a  few  paces  of  him  the  form  of  a  man  attired  in 
the  costume  of  a  police  officer. 

It  vanished  like  an  apparitien,  and  the  darkness  in  the 
passage  seemed  doubly  profound. 

The   last  echoes  of  the  shot  mingled  with  an  awful 
groan,  as  the  officer  fell  headlong  to  the  ground. 
Jonathan  did  not  pause,  but  tuined  round  instantly. 
He  knew  that  the  report  of  the  firearm,  although  pro* 
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ductive  of  immediate  good,  would  be  the  means  of  briiig- 
inp  all  the  other  ofHccrs  \ipon  him. 

Therefore  it  became  imperatively  necessary  that  he 
shou'd  ascertain  whether  the  obstacle  Avhich  had  arrested 
his  progress  was  insunnouiitable  or  not. 

If  it  was,  then  he  had  only  to  stand  there  with  his  back 
against  it,  and  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  coidd. 

Not  that  he  imagined  that  he  was  in  such  a  desperate 
perdicameut  as  that. 

lie  seemed  to  know  that  such  a  passage  would  not  be 
created  without  an  object,  and  almost  instantly  his  hand 
encountered  something  cold.  ^ 

It  was  a  bolt. 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  which  he  coiild  not  repress,  the  thief- 
taker  drew  it  from  its  socket,  and  then  the  way  was  clear 
before  them,  for  the  obstacle  was  nothing  but  a  door. 

Crossing  the  thi-eshold,  and  dragging  his  companion 
after  him.  Wild  closed  the  door,  and  felt  about  him  for 
some  fastening. 

(lUessing  where  the  centre  of  the  door  would  be,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  and  felt  the  lock. 

But  the  key  was  not  in  it,  though  he  could  tell  that  it 
was  sticking  in  the  other  side,  for  he  could  feel  the  end 
projecting  slightly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  keyhole. 

Despite  the  danger  of  doing  so,  he  opened  the  door 
quickly  and  drew  the  key. 

Precious  moments,  when  he  ought  to  have  bc«i  flying 
from  his  foes,  were  consumed  by  this  operation. 

Lut  Wild  did  not  begrudge  them. 

lie  could  hear  his  foes  running  at  full  speed  along  the 
passage. 

But  now  it  was  in  his  power  to  place  before  them  an 
obstacle  which  they  would  not  easily  Ijreak  down. 

With  the  quickness  of  desperation,  then,  he  closed  the 
door,  thrust  in  the  key,  and  locked  it. 

This  done,  he  felt  a  far  greater  assurance  of  safety,  and, 
catching  his  companion  by  the  arm,  he  said  : 

"  Once  more  all  is  well,  and  a  little  exertion  will  tree  us 
from  our  foes.  I  have  fastened  the  door,  and  before  they 
can  break  it  down,  we  shall  be  far  from  this  place.  Can 
you  not  feel  how  the  fresh  air  blows  upon  your  face  ?" 

There  was  a  ciuTPJit  of  air  blowing  with  full  force 
down  the  passage,  which  contrasted  rather  remai'kably 
with  the  close,  pent-up  vapour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door. 

"  There's  an  opening  not  far  off,"  cried  Wild,  in  en- 
couraging accents.  "Come  on!  Summon  up  all  the 
strength  that  you  possess !  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
exertion  !     Your  freedom  depends  upon  yourself!"' 

Such  words  as  these  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  anyone  situated  as  Noakes  was. 

Had  he  been  ten  times  as  exhausted,  ten  times  as  terri- 
fied, that  would  have  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  to  put 
fortli  his  greatest  efforts. 

Along  the  passage,  then,  they  ran  at  a  speed  that  was 
absolutely  terrific. 

Nevertheless,  they  had  not  gone  many  yards  before 
they  heard  a  succession  of  hard  blows  rain  upon  the 
door. 

They  threatened  to  demolish  it  if  they  continued  much 
longer,  though  Wild  had  hopes,  for  when  he  closed  the 
door,  he  noticed  that  it  was  of  unusual  weight  and  thick- 
ness. 

And,  moreover,  they  were  stimulated  at  every  step,  for 
the  air  became  fresher  and  fresher,  and  cooler,  and  they 
could  smell  the  scent  arising  from  wild  flowers. 

But  the  passage  grew  no  higher,  no  wider,  no  lighter. 

The  pure  cold  air  too,  entering  their  lungs,  improved 
the  condition  of  their  blood,  and  made  them  able  to  sus- 
tain their  fatigue  better. 

Suddenly,  tliey  were  again  brought  to  a  stop,  and  this 
time  by  the  soft  and  yielding  earth. 

Mr.  Noakes,  whose  strength  was  utterly  spent,  sank 
down  in  a  huddled-up  mass. 

Jonathan,  recovering  himself  as  best  he  might,  felt  all 
around  him  with  his  hands. 

Nothing  but  the  cold,  damp  earth,  however  met  his 
touch. 

It  was  quite  certain  that  the  end  of  the  passage  had 
been  reached. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  escape? 

Whence  did  the  fresh  air  come  which  streamed  into  the 
passage  ? 

Bui  for  this  circumstance,  Wild  would  there  and  then 


have  succumbed  to  his  foes,  but  the  wind  .',1111  played  upon 
his  heated  bodj',  indicating  plainly  enough  that  there  was 
an  outlet  somewhere  close  at  hand. 

He  was  terribly- exhausted,  and  panted  frightfully  for 
breath. 

For  a  second,  or  perhaps  more,  he  stood  quite  inactive. 

He  was  roused  into  life  by  a  teiritie  crash. 

The  door  was  down. 

Then  came  upon  his  ears  once  more  the  much-dreaded 
sound  produced  by  the  officers'  footsteps,  as  they  ran 
swiftly  along. 

A  few  moments  at  the  most  would  inevitably  bring 
them  to  where  he  stood. 

This  thought,  so  far  from  being  productive  of  despair, 
inspired  him  with  fresh  vigour  to  finish  that  which  he 
had  so  nearly  accomplished. 

He  put  his  hand  suddenly  to  Ids  head,  for  he  fancied  it 
was  there  that  he  felt  the  cold  air  most. 

He  looked  up,  and  saw  above  his  head  a  small  piece  of 
clear  blue  sky,  with  one  star  faintly  shining  in  it. 

"Hun-ah!"  he  cried,  shaking  his  companion.  "We 
are  free  at  last !  Look  up — there  is  the  blue  sky  !  If  wo 
are  quick,  even  now  all  may  be  well !" 

Mr.  Noakes  had  somewhat  i-ecovered,  and,  hoping  that 
the  end  of  this  terrible  adventure  at  last  was  reached, 
looked  up. 

When  he  too  caught  sight  of  that  little  piece  of  blue 
sky,  his  nopes  rose. 

It  was  really  wonderful  to  see  the  startling  effect  that 
the  sight  of  such  a  frequently-seen  object  gave  him. 

Feeling  with  his  hands,  the  thief-taker  immediately 
discovered  a  projection  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
in  the  wall  of  the  hut  above,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
old  man  had  ascended  with  so  much  agility  and  care. 

Putting  out  his  hand,  he  felt  another. 

With  hasty  words  he  exj)laiued  to  his  companion  the 
means  by  which  the  ascent  might  be  accomplished,  and, 
urged  on  by  hope,  Mr.  Noakes  resolved  to  climb. 

With  amazing  alacrity  Wild  climbed  up. 

It  was  no  more  difficult  than  it  would  have  been  to 
moimt  a  ladder. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed  bravely,  though  he  could  not  keep 
p.ace  with  his  more  active  and  muscular  companion. 

At  last  Wild  reached  the  top,  and  then  what  words 
could  possibly  express  the  astonishment  he  felt  when  he 
found  he  was  in  a  tree  of  considerable  elevation. 


CHAPTER  DXXXVII. 

THE  POLICE    OFFICERS    SUSTAIN    A    COMPLETE    DEFEAT    AT 
THE  ILVXnS  OF  JONATHAN  WILD. 

By  that  good  fortune  which  fell  so  often  to  his  share, 
Jonatlaan  Wild  had  luckily  hit  upon  the  secret  mode  of 
leaving  the  coiners'  cave,  which  had  been  designed  and 
perfected  by  them  with  great  care,  in  order  that  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  last  resort  if  things  took 
a  desperate  turn. 

As  their  secret  might  be  discovered  at  any  moment,  the 
necessity  of  having  such  a  means  of  escape  becomes  mani- 
fest. 

With  extraordinary  labour  the  passage  bad  been  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  earth. 

The  door  was  placed  some  distance  within  it,  and  was 
intended  to  bo  a  means  of  baffling  their  foes  in  case  they 
should  track  them  so  far. 

Then  the  means  by  which  they  ascended  from  this 
passage  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  most  ingeniously 
contrived. 

That  it  should  be  discovered  by  anyone  was  scarcely 
possible,  for  the  particular  tree  which  they  had  made  use 
of  for  this  purpose  had  nothing  suspicious  in  the  look  of 
it. 

It  ma^i  •  seem  jirange  that  Jonathan  Wild  should  have 
availed  himself  of  this  secret  passage  before  the  coiners 
did  so. 

The  reason  of  this,  however,  was  that,  although  they 
considered  it  quite  possible  their  retreat  should  be  dis- 
covered, yet  the  coiners  never  anticipated  being  taken 
suddenly  by  surprise. 

Their  motive  for  having  the  old  man  in  the  hut  above, 
was  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  them  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  any  danger. 

For  instance,  if  the  opening  in  the  floor  was  likely  to  ba 
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foimd  out,  or  even  if  enemies  in  any  number  came  near 
the  spot,  it  was  the  old  man's  duty  to  place  his  lips  to  one 
end  of  a  tiu  tube  which  communicated  directly  with  the 
cave  below. 

That  extremity  of  the  tube  which  projected  from  the 
wall  of  the  coiners'  cave  was  so  shaped  that  when  anyone 
blew  violently  down  the  tube  from  above,  a  discordant 
screech  or  whistle  was  produced. 

Had  this  warning  been  given  on  the  present  occasion 
to  the  coiners,  the  officers  would  not  have  boon  so  fortunate 
as  they  really  were. 

The  furnace  would  have  been  extinguished  by  an 
apparatus  contrived  especially  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
whole  gang  would  have  hastened  down  the  passage,  aud 
from  thence  gained  the  wood,  where  they  would  have 
dispersed,  and  then  all  hopes  of  capturing  them  would 
have  been  at  an  end. 

That  police  oflicers  should  actually  penetrate  so  far 
without  their  knowing  anything  about  it,  and  that  the 
No.  114. — Blueskin. 


first  intimation  they  should  receive  should  be  a  heavy  con- 
cussion against  the  door,  was  a  thought  that  never  once 
entered  their  minds. 

After  the  precautions  they  had  taken,  they  believed  that 
such  a  thing  would  be  impossible. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  coiners  were  completely  paralj'sed  by  astonishment 
and  terror  when  the  officers  broke  in  upon  them. 

Of  all  their  elaborate  precautions  Jonathan  Wild  knew 
nothing,  and  therefore  was  not  so  much  sui'pi'ised  that 
the  officers  should  suddenly  appear. 

Ever  prompt  in  action  when  the  moment  of  danger 
came,  he  had  turned  round,  and  readily  availed  himself  of 
the  only  means  of  exit  ho  could  perceive. 

When  he  gained  the  top  of  tbe  tree,  the  thief-taker 
could  not  avoid  resting  a  moment  to  admire  the  ingenuity 
of  the  whole  contrivance,  although  his  foes  were  so  very 
closo  behind  him. 

He  assisted  Mr.  Noakes,  and  tho  pair   seated  them- 
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selves  upon  two  stout  branches  projecting  from  the 
trunk. 

The  circumference  of  this  tree  was  considerable ;  but 
whether  it  had  been  made  hollow  by  nature  or  not,  was  a 
difficult  point  to  determine. 

It  was  hollow,  however,  and  that  fact  appeared  to  make 
no  difference  to  the  vitality  of  the  tree  itself,  for  several 
branches  extended  themselves  from  it,  though  they  were 
not  so  well  covered  with  foliage  as  trees  in  a  natural 
condition. 

Jonathan  dashed  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  as 
ke  said : 

"  Is  not  this  brave,  Noakes — is  it  not  capital  ?  I  could 
never  have  given  those  coiners  credit  for  so  much 
ingenuity ;  and  I  don't  believe  that  this  place  is  of  their 
own  contrivance — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they 
found  it  ready  made." 

"Let  us  descend!"  said  Noakes,  glancing  apprehen- 
Bively  about  him,  and  panting  for  breath  as  he  spoke.  "  If 
we  are  not  quick  we  shall  be  overtaken,  for  the  officers 
will  be  able  to  ascend  the  tree  as  easily  as  ourselves." 

"Will  they.?"  said  Wild. 

As  he  asked  this  question,  there  came  over  his  face  such 
a  truly  diabohcal  look  that  Mr.  Noakes  could  not  refrain 
from  shuddering. 

He  averted  his  eyes. 

" I  don't  think  they  will,  Noakes,"  he  continued.  "I 
ehall  astonish  them  a  little,  I  fancy  I  Jump  down — be 
quick !   I  will  sit  here  the  while !" 

This  command  was  quite  agreeable  to  Mr.  Noakes. 

Taldng  hold  of  the  bough  of  the  tree  with  his  hands,  he 
lowered  himseK  until  he  hung  the  fuU  length  of  his  arms, 
and  then  dropped. 

"Quick,  you  villain!"  whispered  Wild.  "Do  you  see 
that  piece  of  wood  yonder — that  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  ?" 

"Yes — yes!" 

"Eoll  it  this  way,  then,  and  give  it  to  ma!" 

"  I  cannot — I  am  not  strong  enough !" 

"  Try — for  if  you  don't,  I  will  shoot  you  on  the  spot !" 

Either  Mr.  Noakes  had  underrated  his  strength  or  else 
this  threat  held  out  by  his  companion  stimulated  it,  for 
he  began  to  roll  the  piece  of  wood  towards  the  hollow 
tree  with  very  great  expedition. 

It  was  a  heavy  block,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
rather  more  than  one  foot  in  diameter. 

It  bore  the  appearance  of  being  a  piece  of  a  tree  that 
had  been  cut  down  by  a  woodman,  and  then  sawn  into 
fragments  for  the  convenience  of  removal. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  this  now  ?"  asked  Noakes,  as 
Boon  as  he  had  rolled  the  block  of  wood  against  the 
tree. 

"  Lift  it  up,  and  give  it  to  me  !"  replied  Wild. 

This  looked  an  impossible  feat  for  the  Grovemor  of 
Newgate  to  accomplish. 

Summoning  up  all  his  strength,  however,  he  suddenly 
raised  the  huge  block  in  the  air,  and  held  it  above  his 
head  at  amis'-length. 

He  trembled  excessively  while  he  did  so,  and  seemed 
in  imminent  danger  of  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  him. 

Wild  was  in  a  very  awkward  position  to  take  hold  of 
this  piece  of  wood;  but,  nevertheless,  he  managed  to 
do  so. 

Nothing  but  the  savage  delight  which  the  prospect  of 
injuring  the  police  officers  gave  him  could  possibly  have 
endowed  him  with  strength  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

His  intention  was  pretty  plain. 

It  was  to  hurl  the  heavy  block  of  wood  down  upon  his 
foes. 

He  was  almost  too  late,  however,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  got  all  in  readiness  one  of  the  police  officers  was  very 
near  to  the  top  of  the  hollow  tree. 

Wild  just  caught  sight  of  this  man's  upturned  face  within 
a  few  inches  of  his  own,  and  he  uttered  the  most  fearful 
yell  that  could  be  conceived. 

The  officer  was  not  a  little  startled  by  it,  and  made  a 
momentary  pause  in  his  ascent. 

That  pause  was  fatal  to  him. 

Down,  with  a  hideous  crash,  came  the  block  of  wooff. 

Wild  flung  it  down  with  aU  the  strength  he  could 
mjuster. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  officer  disappeared. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  could  withstand  the  force  of 
■uch  a  heavy  falling  weight. 


Indeed,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  wood  struck  him  upon  the 
head  and  killed  him  instantly. 

In  the  fall  he  hurled  the  other  officers  down,  who  were 
following  as  closely  as  they  could  in  his  footsteps. 

A  most  dismal  succession  of  yells  and  screams  came 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 

Wild  now  was  more  like  a  demon  than  a  man,  and 
feeling  that  his  vengeance  was  yet  unglutted,  he  rapidly 
produced  two  pistols  and  fired  them  down  upon  the 
bruised  and  bleeding  mass  below. 

Then  he  shrieked  aloud  with  joy  to  think  that  at  last 
he  had  been  successful  in  so  completely  triumphing  over 
his  foes. 

How  long  he  would  have  remained  in  the  tree  giving  vent 
to  the  exultation  that  swelled  his  bosom  is  hard  to  say. 

He  was  only  recalled  to  the  sense  of  his  position  by 
the  voice  of  his  companion  in  crime. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Wild !"  he  cried,  "  let  us  fly !  I  am  very 
weak  and  cannot  run  fast — let  us  embrace  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  away !" 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  in  this  propo- 
sition, and  Wild  saw  it. 

Now  that  the  first  flush  of  demoniac  joy  had  passed 
away,  the  reaction  came  on  with  great  rapidity. 

The  effects  of  all  the  exertion  and  fatigue  he  had  lately 
undergone  made  themselves  felt. 

He  was  weak  and  nerveless. 

After  one  more  glance  down  the  hollow  tree,  by  which 
he  assured  himself  that  none  of  the  officers  were  attempt- 
ing to  ascend,  Jonathan  dropped  to  the  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  companion. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  now,  Mr.  Wild — where  shall  wo 
go?" 

"  Out  of  this  wood,  at  any  rate.  We  must  then  take  a 
good  look  around  us." 

The  Governor  was  evidently  well  pleased  at  tbe 
prospect  of  getting  out  of  the  wood,  which,  however 
pleasant  and  picturesque  in  appearance  it  might  have 
been,  would  never  possess  any  charms  for  him. 

At  a  half  walk,  half  trot,  the  two  villains  made  their  way 
through  the  trees. 

The  pace  at  which  they  went  was  one  that  they  could 
keep  up  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  experiencing 
much  exhaustion,  and  which  had  the  advantage  of  taking 
tliem  over  a  considerable  space  of  ground  in  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  Noakes  hung  back,  allowing  his  companion  to  take 
the  lead. 

At  the  first  open  space  he  came  to,  Jonathan  looked  up  at 
the  sky,  and  after  having  carefully  noted  the  position  of 
the  stars,  set  forward  again,  with  an  appearance  of  great 
confidence,  in  a  northerly  direction. 

"Do  you  see  that  star,  Noakes  ?"  ho  exclaimed,  point- 
ing to  one  that  could  be  seen  twinkling  above  the  tree 
tops. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it." 

"  Fix  your  eyes  upon  it,  then,  and  don't  remove  them  ! 
That's  the  north  pole  star,  and  while  that  shines  in  our 
faces  we  shall  be  going  in  the  direction  I  want  to  take." 

Mr.  Noakes  attended  to  this  injunction  rather  too 
closely,  for  in  his  anxiety  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  star  he 
did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  it. 

Consequently,  he  missed  seeing  a  rather  large  stone 
that  lay  before  him  in  his  path. 

He  stimibled  over  it,  and  fell  with  great  violence  to  the 
ground. 

Jonathan  Wild  uttered  an  oath  when  the  crash  reached 
his  ears. 

Upon  ascertaining  how  it  was  that  his  companion  had 
met  with  the  mishap,  he  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
aloud. 

The  Governor,  however,  failed  to  perceive  anything 
amusing  in  the  incident,  for  he  had  bruised  and  shaken 
himself  severely. 

With  many  piteous  exclamations,  he  got  upon  his  feet 
again,  and  once  more  they  continued  their  way  through 
the  wood. 

But  in  future  Mr.  Noakes,  though  ho  glanced  up  at  the 
pole-star  now  and  then,  took  good  care  to  keep  clear  of 
any  obstacles  that  might  lie  before  his  feet. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  this  that  the  palings  foiining 
the  boundary  of  the  wood  were  reached. 

Mr.  Noakes  began  to  feel  very  tired,  and  repined 
bitterly  about  the  loss  of  the  horses. 
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With  this  loss  Jonathan  put  up  with  more  equanimity. 

"Hold  your  d — drew!"  ha  cried,  at  length  losing  all 
patience  as  Mr.  Noakes  continued  to  pour  forth  his  regrets 
— "  hold  your  d — d  row,  I  say !  You  ought  to  think  your- 
self lucky  that  you  have  got  off  so  well!  Get  over  the 
palings,  and  take  care  of  the  nails  on  the  top !" 

The  humane  proprietor  of  the  wood  had  caused  the  top 
of  the  fence  surrounding  it  to  be  thickly  studded  with 
nails,  so  that  it  was  no  agreeable  task  that  the  two  rascals 
had  before  them. 

By  being  careful,  however,  they  escaped  receiving  any 
eerious  injury. 

They  were  now  in  a  meadow  of  considerable  extent. 

Jonathan's  course  lay  straight  across  it ;  but  before  he 
ventured  to  start,  he  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  listen. 

Not  a  sound  to  indicate  that  the  officers  were  in  pursuit 
reached  his  attentive  ear. 

He  chuckled  with  satisfaction,  for  now  he  made  quite 
sure  that  their  overthrow  had  been  complete. 

But  as  he  listened,  ho  heard  the  wind  make  a  strange, 
sighing,  moaning  noise  among  the  trees,  the  branches  of 
which  dashed  against  each  other  with  a  strange,  unearthly 
sound. 

"We  shall  have  a  storm  before  long!"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  a  severe  one,  too!" 

This  was  no  very  pleasant  tidings ;  but  upon  looking 
round,  every  indication  of  an  approaching  storm  could  be 
perceived. 

The  clouds  had  already  piled  themselves  up  to  a  great 
height;  but  during  their  passage  through  the  wood  it 
had  been  impossible  to  take  notice  of  this  circumstance. 

"  We  are  all  right !"  cried  Wild.  "  I  have  done  for 
the  villains  at  last !  I  do  think  they  have  been  trouble 
enough !  Come  on — follow  mo  across  this  meadow ;  we 
shall  have  a  ducking  before  we  go  much  further  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  buttoned  his  coat  tightly,  and  followed  as 
rapidly  aa  he  could  in  the  footsteps  of  his  companion. 

The  force  of  the  wind  much  increased,  and  the  clouds 
swiftly  mounted  until  the  whole  firmament  was  com- 
pletely covered. 

The  darkness,  too,  became  profound,  and,  but  for  the 
fact  that  Wild's  eyes  had  already  become  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  see  his  way 
before  him  in  the  least  degree. 

In  a  little  while  he  found  it  necessary  to  moderate  his 
pace,  so  much  darker  did  it  become. 

Then  came  one  terrific  flash  of  lightning,  which  lighted 
up  with  flitting  brilliancy  every  object  for  miles 
round,  imparting  to  all  things  a  strange  and  super- 
natural appearance. 

Then  came  the  thunder,  in  a  prolonged,  rattling  peal. 

Before  its  reverberations  died  away  the  clouds  seemed 
suddenly  to  open,  for  a  pei-fect  and  continuous  sheet  of 
water  poured  down  upon  tho  earth. 


CHAPTER  DXXXVIII. 

THE  TWO  FUGinVES  FIND  THAT  THE  BARN  IS  BY  NO   MEANS 
A  SAFE  PLACE  OF  KEFUGE. 

Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  were  drenched  through 
to  the  skin  in  a  moment. 

The  latter  still  continued  to  give  utterance  to  complaints 
as  numerous  as  they  were  useless. 

"  Hold  yom-  row  !"  said  Wild,  angrily.  "  We  cannot 
be  any  wetter  than  we  are  now  ;  is  there  not  somo  con- 
solation in  that  ?" 

The  Governor  disdained  to  reply. 

The  lightning  flashes  now  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  the  peals  of  thunder  more  terrific  and 
continuous. 

But  in  spite  of  the  elementary  war,  Jonathan  pushed 
onwards  at  the  best  speed  he  could  make. 

He  was  pleased,  rather  than  otherwise,  that  tho  stonn 
should  have  broken  out,  for  ho  imagined  it  would  serve  to 
keep  back  his  pursuers. 

Nothing  but  this  feeling  would  have  enabled  him  to 
bo  proof  against  the  terror  he  always  felt  at  thunder 
and  lightning. 

The  ;rain  poured  down  incessantly,  showing  no  signs 
of  abatement. 

At  last,  when  they  had  got  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
wood,  Mr.  Noakes,  with  a  groan,  declared  that  he  could 
go  no  further. 

Wild  uttered  a  curse;  but  though  he  did  so,  ho  was  not 


proof  himself  against  the  fatigue  of  which  tho  other  com- 
plained. 

"  You  must  go  on,"  he  cried,  "until  wo  can  find  some 
plaoo  of  shelter !     It  will  be  ridiculous  to  stop  horo  !" 

"But  we  may  go  for  miles  across  tho  country  like  this," 
returned  Noakes,  "  without  meeting  with  a  single  habita- 
tion." 

"  Wait  till  the  next  flash  of  lightning  comes,"  cried 
the  thief-taker,  "and  take  the  opportunity  of  looking 
round.  Who  knows  ? — we  may  find  a  place  where  we  can 
shelter  ourselves  from  the  rain." 

There  was  some  hope  in  this,  and  the  Governor  waited 
for  the  nest  flash  with  much  impatience. 

At  last  it  came. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  tho  brightest  flash,  and  the 
one  that  endured  longest,  had  been  reserved  for  this 
occasion. 

The  blue  glare  lit  up  everything  with  so  much  bright- 
ness as  almost  to  deprive  them  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Nevertheless,  they  managed  to  perceive  in  tho  distance 
the  outlines  of  some  rude  building,  but  of  what  character 
they  could  not  take  upon  themselves  precisely  to 
determine. 

The  lightning  flickered  over  it  for  an  instant,  and  then 
it  vanished. 

Wild  took  care  to  notice  the  position  of  this  place,  and 
turning  his  face  towards  it,  he  cried  : 

"  Come  on,  Noakes !  Let  this  place  be  what  it  will,  we 
shall  be  saved  from  this  torrent  of  water  I  I  confess  that 
I  am  tired!" 

"  I  am  ready  to  drop !"  replied  Noakes,  dolefully.  "  If 
it  was  not  for  the  prospect  of  resting  soon,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  advance  another  step !" 

Before  they  had  traversed  half  the  distance  intervening 
between  them  and  the  building  in  question,  another  flash 
of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene. 

Again  was  the  building  brought  suddenly  into  view,  as 
if  by  tho  effect  of  somo  enchantment. 

On  this  occasion,  as  they  were  nearer,  and  as  they  had 
some  idea  of  what  it  was  they  were  going  to  look  at,  the 
two  villains  saw  it  with  much  greater  distinctness  than 
before. 

It  was  a  large,  irregular  building  of  red  bi-ick,  covered 
with  a  time-stained  thatch. 

"  That's  either  a  ruined  farm-house  or  a  bam,"  said 
Wild,  when  darkness  once  more  prevailed.  "  Whichever 
it  is  does  not  much  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will 
answer  every  purpose  wo  require." 

They  pushed  forward  rapidly,  inspired  by  tho  hope  of 
obtaining  a  speedy  rest,  and  by  the  time  the  lightning 
flashed  again  they  were  close  to  the  wall. 

The  door  appeared  a  little  to  their  left  hand,  so  they 
groped  their  way  in  that  direction. 

When  the  door  was  reached  they  found  that  it  was  not 
secured  in  any  way,  but  was  hanging  loosely  on  its 
hinges. 

They  hesitated  a  moment  before  crossing  the  threshold ; 
but  summoning  up  his  courage,  Jonathan  led  the  way. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  vei-y  much  darker  than 
it  was  outside  ;  in  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
anything,  however  near. 

Without  penetrating  into  the  interior,  they  siood  by 
the  door,  just  so  as  to  be  sheltered  fron;  the  rain. 

The  descending  rain  came  with  great  violence  upon  tho 
earth,  rendering  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  hoar  even  a 
loud  sound. 

For  all  that,  Jonathan  listened ;  but,  to  his  satisfaction, 
he  heard  nothing  of  the  police  officers,  and  at  last  began 
to  think  that  he  had  baffled  them  altogether. 

"  I  behevo  we  have  done  it  this  time,  Noakes,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"Done  what?" 

"  Got  rid  of  tho  officers,  of  course." 

"I  hope  so — it's  quite  time." 

"  Be  thankful  that  you  are  yet  at  liberty,"  said  Wild. 

"  I  almost  wish  I  was  a  piisoner,"  replied  the  Governor, 
gloomily. 

"  Buh— stuff !" 

"  I  don't  lilce  this  place." 

"  But  you  wanted  to  come  to  it." 

"  I  know  I  did." 

"Then,  why  dou't  you  like  it?" 

"  It  is  so  diirlc." 

Jonathan  alfucted  to  laugh. 
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Ho  was  frightened  at  the  darkness  himself,  though  he 
did  not  like  to  confess  it. 

Had  not  such  been  the  case,  he  would  have  penetrated 
further  into  the  building. 

"  If  you're  frightened  at  the  dark,"  he  said,  "  I  will  try 
and  make  you  a  little  easier  in  your  mind.  I  don't  think 
we  need  frighten  ourselves  about  the  oliioers  now.  Pull 
the  door  shut,  and  I  will  get  a  light." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself — I  will  show  you  ;  but  shut 
the  door  first." 

Mr.  Noakes  obeyed,  and  Jonathan  poured  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  on  to  the  floor. 

Then,  taking  some  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  placed  it 
on  the  powder,  and  poured  some  more  on  the  top  of 
it. 

A  spark  produced  by  striking  the  tiint  of  his  pistol 
against  the  steel  caused  the  gunpowder  to  explode. 

The  paper  buried  was  alight,  but  the  flame  was  so 
feeble  that  it  threatened  eveiy  moment  to  go  out . 

By  care,  Jonathan  at  last  got  it  to  burn  fairly  and 
brift-htly. 

Close  by,  he  caught  sight  of  some  straw,  and  he  placed 
this  over  the  flame. 

A  bright  blaze  was  the  result. 

It  endured  for  little  more  than  a  moment,  but  yet  long 
enough  to  enable  Wild  and  the  Governor  to  look  well 
around  them,  and  ascertain  the  character  of  the  place  they 
were  in. 

Little  more  than  four  rough  brick  walls  met  their  gaze 
upon  which  rested  the  clumsy  contrivance  upon  which 
the  thatch  was  laid. 

The  barn — for  such  it  unquestionably  was — ^bore  a  most 
deserted  and  melancholy  aspect. 

The  bright  light  shining  upon  the  brickwork 
showed  that  it  was  slimy  and  glittering  with  damp. 

The  beams  which  crossed  and  recrossed  it  were 
blackened  by  time,  and  it  was  evident  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  it  had  last 
been  visited. 

Cheerless  as  all  these  indications  would  have  been  to 
most  people,  they  had  an  exactly  opposite  effect  upon  the 
thief-taker. 

It  made  him  feel  all  the  more  confidence  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  hiding-place  ho  had  chosen. 

All  this  he  was  enabled  to  see,  and  then  the  fire  went 
out. 

After  the  illumination  the  darlcness  seemed  doubly  pro- 
found, and  both  would  have  been  much  delighted  if  they 
could  but  have  had  a  ftre. 

For  many  reasons,  >  however,  this  was  impossible, 
chiefly  because  the  light  would  not  fail  to  di'aw  attention 
to  the  spot,  and  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  try  their  best 
to  avoid  discovery. 

"  This  is  an  old  ruined  barn,"  said  Wild,  turning  to  his 
companion. 

"  It's  uncomfortable  enough  for  one." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I  would  prefer  it  any  day  to  the 
most  comfortable  cell  in  all  Newgate.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  sleep ;  nevertheless,  we  can  rest  ourselves  by 
lying  down  upon  the  ground,  and  if  we  keep  near  the 
door  wo  shall  have  timely  knowledge  of  the  approach  of 
any  of  our  foes." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  enough  to  lie  down,"  replied  Mr. 
Noakes,  and  he  immediately  suited  the  action  to  the 
word. 

"  You  can  go  to  sleep  if  you  like,"  said  Wild ;  "  slumber 
will  do  you  good.     I  will  keep  awake  and  watch." 

"  Who  could  sleep  in  such  a  storm  as  this  ?" 

"  That's  no  affak  of  mine.     I  don't  intend  to  try." 

The  thief-taker  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  doorway  without  being 
soaked  by  the  rain,  which  still  continued  to  fall  with 
unabated  violence. 

While  the  storm  continued  to  rage  as  it  did  then,  thei'e 
was,  in  reality,  little  to  fear  from  their  foes,  who,  however 
ardent  they  might  bo  to  effect  a  capture,  would  naturally 
shrink  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  fury  of  tho 
elements. 

But  Wild  knew  very  well  that  the  storm  would  soon  be 
over. 

At  length  the  rain  began  to  fall  moro  gently,  and  the 
thunder  to  peal  at  longer  intervals  than  befoi-e. 
Gradually  the  sky  cleared,  and  as  tho  clouds  were 


driven  over  to  the  windward  a  beautiful  expanse  of  blue 
was  disclosed. 

The  moon  was  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  as  the 
air  had  been  purified  and  cleared  by  the  storm,  her  beams 
seemed  ten  times  brighter  than  usual. 

The  door  of  the  barn  was  partly  open,  and  when  the 
beautiful  moon  shone  out  in  such  splendour  over  tho 
landscape  an  angiy  curse  came  from  Jonathan's  lips. 

Moonlight  was  above  all  things  what  he  least  wished 
to  see. 

The  counti-y  for  miles  round  was  beautifully  lighted  up, 
and  from  the  doorway  of  the  barn  a  most  enchanting 
prospect  was  visible  ;.but  the  thief-taker_closed  his  eyes  to 
all  its  beauties. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  expect  the  officers  now  !"  he  growled 
out.  "  And  if  I  see  them  coming,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  If  I 
attempt  to  quit  this  place  I  shall  be  seen,  and  if  I  remain 
I  shall  be  discovered." 

Wild's  situation  did  indeed  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  one. 

That  the  police  oflicers  would  make  their  appearance 
was  very  probable. 

Those  w>io  had  not  been  injured  would  feel  redoubled 
resentment  against  the  fugitives,  and  so  far  from  pursuing 
them  from  duty  or  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  reward,  they 
would  now  be  actuated  by  the  much  stronger  feeling  of 
revenge. 

Still,  as  he  listened,  the  thief-taker  was  unable  to  catch 
a  single  alarming  sound. 

Hope  began  to  take  the  ascendancy  in  his  breast. 

"  I  will  go  to  the  door  and  have  one  glance,  just  to 
satisfy  myself  that  all's  well,"  he  said  ;  "after  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  lie  down  in  peace." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  stood  just  within  tho 
threshold. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  up  this  position  than  he  stepped 
back. 

"  D — n  their  perseverance !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Somehow 
or  other  they  have  tracked  me  thus  far !     Look !" 

There  was  no  occasion  for  Jonathan  to  utter  this 
injunction. 

No  sooner  did  he  catch  these  alanning  words,  than  the 
Governor  hastened  to  his  feet,  and  cautiously  peeped 
out. 

"  It's  as  light  as  day !"  was  his  first  exclamation, 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"  Of  course  it  is.    Can  you  see  them  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  they  seem  to  be  coming  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  meadow  to  this  bam." 

"  They  are  !" 

"  Have  they  tracked  us  ?" 

"  It  looks  like  it ;  and  yet  I  can't  think  how  they  have 
managed  to  do  so." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Mr.  Noakes,  "  some  vivid  flash 
of  lightning  betrayed  us  when  we  wei'e  near  this  spot. 

This  was  a  very  likely  supposition  indeed,  and  Wild's 
uneasiness  increased. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Noakes  turned  to  his  companion  for 
advice. 

"  Curse  me  if  I  know  what  we  shall  do  !"  replied  tho 
thief-taker.     "  I'm  afraid  tho  game's  up  at  last!" 

Mr.  Noakes  groaned. 

"  Don't  make  that  dismal  noise,  you  fool,  but  try  to 
think  of  some  way  by  which  we  can  get  out  of  this 
scrape !" 

'•I  can't — I  can't!  It  is  better  that  we  should  resign 
ourselves  to  our  fates  at  once  !  Surely  any  death  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  life  we  have  of  late  been  leading  !" 

" I  don't  know  that,"  said  Wild.  "I  promise  you  that 
I  shall  not  sun-ender  until  I  am  deprived  of  all  hope  and 
all  chance  of  escape !" 

"  Are  we  not  in  that  position  now  ?"  said  Mr.  Noakes, 
in  a  gloomy  voice.  "  The  officers  have  only  one  hedge  to 
cross  and  then  they  are  in  the  very  meadow  in  which  this 
barn  is  built.  We  cannot  quit  the  place  unseen,  and  if 
we  remain  we  shall  be  found,  for  there  is  no  place  where 
we  cau  hide !" 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  Wild.  "Whereabouts  are 
the  officers  now  ?" 

Ho  returned  to  the  door  as  he  spoke. 

His  enemies  he  saw  at  a  glance  were  alarmingly  close 
at  hand. 

"  We  have  no  chance  whatever,  except  that  of  hiding 
ourselves." 

"  But  there  is  no  place— this  barn  is  like  a  shell !" 
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"That's  the  worst  of  it ;  nevertheless,  good  or  bad,  we 
must  fiud  a  hidiug-place  of  some  sort.  Wo  shall  have  to 
make  haste  about  it,  too !" 

'"Tis  useless  to  think  of  hiding,"  said  Mr.  Noakes  ; 
" the  officers  are  coming  direct  to  the  barn!  You  may- 
depend  that  they  already  know  for  certain  we  are  here." 

"  That  remains  to  bo  seen.  The  worst  hiding-place  is 
better  than  none." 

Although  he  spoke  thus  about  concealing  himself, 
Jonathan  Wild  at  the  time  had  not  the  remotest  notion 
as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done. 

Now  that  the  sky  had  cleared,  and  the  moon 
was  shining  with  so  much  brightness,  Jonathan  Wild, 
whose  eyes  were  quite  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  was 
able  to  make  out  the  rude  outlines  of  the  interior  of  the 
barn. 

Glancing  upwards,  he  could  just  discern  the  heavy 
wooden  beams  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

"  We  might  hide  up  there,"  he  thought.  "  Who  can 
tell  ?  We  might  find  a  place  where  the  woodwork  will 
conceal  us  from  the  view  of  anyone  below.  All  depends 
whether  the  officers  know  for  certain  that  we  are  here. 
Even  if  they  do,  we  shall  be  better  off  up  there,  and  we 
shall  have  the  advantage." 

"  Prepare  to  give  up,"  said  Noakes — "  they  are  close  by 
now !" 

"  Hush !"  cried  the  thief-taker — "  they  will  hear  you 
speak !  Come  this  way — I  have  found  a  hiding-place  at 
last!" 

The  blood  returned  to  the  Governor's  heart  as  he 
heard  these  words,  and  he  hastened  to  stand  by  his  com- 
panion's side,  for  he  was  all  anxiety  and  impatience  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  hiding-place. 

"  Where  is  it,  Mr.  Wild — where  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  There !"  was  the  reply.  "  Look  up — do  you  see  those 
beams  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,  I  think  we  may  conceal  ourselves  among  them ; 
at  any  rate,  I  am  going  to  try.  Help  me  to  get  up,  and 
then  I'll  bend  down  and  assist  you  to  follow  me." 

"  It  is  no  good,  Mr.  Wild — it  is  no  good !  You  might 
just  as  vrell  save  your  pains !" 


CHAPTER  DXXXIX. 

TO  THE  COX3TERNATION  OF  JONATHAN  WILD,  T^VO  POLICE 
OFFICERS  ARE  LEFT  TO  KEEP  WATCH  OVER  THE  DEAD 
EODT   IN  THE  RUINED   BARN. 

"  You  are  a  cowardly  fool,  Noakes !"  was  the  reply. 
"  Place  yourself  under  my  orders,  and  do  as  I  tell  you, 
and  all  will  be  well !" 

"I  always  do." 

"  And  do  you  not  find  it  to  your  benefit  ?  Now  help 
mo  up !     There,  that  will  do !" 

By  the  aid  of  his  companion,  Jonathan  succeeded  in 
catching  hold  of  one  of  the  cross-beams. 

The  grasp  with  his  hands  was  all  that  he  I'equired.  By 
the  exertion  of  considerable  strength  and  agility,  he 
swung  himself  astride  the  beam. 

Then,  bending  down,  he  lowered  one  baud,  and 
assisted  his  companion  to  place  himself  by  his  side. 

Very  dimly  Jonathan  could  see  about  him. 

Creeping  along  the  beam,  he  made  his  way  to  the  place 
where  it  rested  upon  the  wall. 

Here  he  stopped,  and  felt  about  him  for  a  moment  with 
his  hands. 

"  Hush,  Noakes !"  he  cried — "  not  a  word,  for  your  life ! 
I  have  found  a  hiding-place  at  last !" 

"Where?" 

"  Here — just  between  the  thatch  and  the  wall !  If  we 
squeeze  ourselves  closely  against  the  straw,  we  shall  be 
perfectly  invisible  to  those  below." 

"  But  they  know  we  are  here,  and  will  search  till  they 
find  us." 

"How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?  Come,  conceal  your- 
self as  I  direct !  It  is  necessary  for  my  own  safety  that 
you  should  do  so." 

To  speak  the  honest  truth,  Mr.  Noakes  did  not  require 
much  urging  to  follow  the  injunctions  of  his  companion. 

The  top  of  the  wall  was  of  considerable  width — at  least, 
it  was  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  to  lie  down  at  full  length, 
and  by  pressing  close  against  the  thatch  in  the  manner 
Wild  had  mentioned,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  re- 
main invisible  to  any  persons  below. 


To  be  sure,  in  the  daylight  they  might  have  been  de- 
tected, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  now  night, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  the  moonbeams,  the  interior  of  the 
barn  was  very  dark. 

Wild  and  Noakes  had  only  just  time  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves in  this  manner  when  the  trampling  of  feet  and  tho 
sound  of  voices  reached  them  distinctly. 

The  poUce  continued  to  make  for  the  barn  in  a  direct 
line,  and  in  less  than  a  moment  now  they  reached  the 
door. 

"A  light  1"  said  a  voice — "  we  must  have  a  light !" 

A  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over  the  Governor's  body 
when  he  heard  these  words. 

A  dark  lantern  was  lighted,  and  then  the  same  voice 
that  had  spoken  before  cried  : 

"  Look  sharp,  my  men !  If  they  are  here  we  shall  have 
them.  Two  of  you  remain  at  this  door,  and  cut  them 
down  if  they  attempt  to  escape  !" 

Two  officers  were  posted  outside  tho  door  of  tho  barn, 
while  the  remainder  entered. 

"This  place  seems  quite  empty!"  exclaimed  the  one 
who  carried  the  lantern,  as  he  waved  the  light  about  him. 
"  There's  certainly  no  one  here  !" 

This  was  the  conviction  of  all  present,  for  the  light 
of  the  lantern  only  revealed  the  bare  brick  walls. 

"They  cannot  be  hiding  here — that's  certain!  Ah! 
what's  that?" 

The  officer  who  spoke  pointed  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  in 
one  corner. 

"  Bring  the  light,  and  let  us  see." 

The  light  was  brought,  but  it  showed  nothing  more 
than  that  in  one  corner  of  the  building  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  rubbish  of  eveiy  imaginable  description. 

"  They  may  be  hidden  in  that,"  said  one. 

"  We  will  soon  find  out  if  they  are,"  said  the  ono  who 
issued  the  instructions. 

Speaking  these  words,  he  plunged  his  sword  several 
times  into  the  heap,  but  without  producing  any  result. 

"  They  are  not  there,"  he  said;  "and  yet,  take  the 
light.    Does  not  that  look  like  a  piece  of  cloth  ?" 

The  officer  pointed  to  something  that  was  sticking  up 
from  the  heap. 

"  It  is  not  cloth,  sir,"  said  the  one  with  the  lantern. 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  It  looks  to  me  like  a  part  of  a  shawl,  or  something  of 
that  kind." 

The  cui-iosity  of  the  officers  was  immediately  excited  by 
this  circumstance,  and  they  all  gathered  themselves  round 
the  mass  of  rubbish. 

Every  little  discovery,  no  matter  how  trifling  and  un- 
important it  seemed,  might  lead  to  important  results. 

The  fragment  of  apparel  was  dragged  forth  and  ex- 
amined more  closely  by  the  aid  of  the  lantern. 

"It  is  a  piece  of  a  shawl — that  is  quite  certain,"  said 
the  officer ;  "  and  it's  new,  too.  It  has  not  been  among 
that  rubbish  very  long.  Pull  tho  heap  to  pieces.  We 
may  find  something  now  well  woi-th  our  trouble." 

By  means  of  their  swords,  the  police  officers  easily 
demolished  the  heap  of  rubbish  by  scattering  it  about  tho 
floor  of  the  barn. 

"  Hallo  !"  cried  one  suddenly,  in  a  voice  that  showed  ho 
was  considerably  startled.  "'Why,  here's  somebody's 
head !" 

A  beam  of  light  was  at  once  directed  upon  this  object, 
and  then  it  became  evident  that  the  officer  had  spoken  the 
truth. 

Lying  upon  the  top  of  the  rubbish  that  remained  was  a 
human  head. 

The  hair,  which  was  long  and  flowing,  was  matted 
together  with  blood,  and  indeed  presented  so  horrible  an 
appearance  that  we  are  unable  to  describe  it. 

Familiar  as  they  were  with  terrible  sights,  the  officers 
were  quite  appalled  by  this  unlooked-for  discoveiy. 

Before  them  was  the  ghastly,  indubitable  evidence  of 
the  perpetration  of  a  foul  murder. 

"  Don't  stand  stock-still  like  that !"  cried  the  officer 
assuming  an  angriness  which  he  did  not  feel,  in  order 
that  he  might  thereby  conceal  his  own  discomfiture — 
"  don't  stand  stock-still  hke  that,  I  say  !" 

"  There's  been  murder  done  here,  sir !"  said  one. 

"It  looks  like  it.  Remove  the  head  carefully,  and 
then  search  further  among  the  rubbish." 

This  was  a  task  that  tho  officers  did  not  seem  to  re- 
lish at  all. 
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Not  one  ventured  to  move,  but  occupied  tliemselvos  in 
glancing  at  their  commander. 

"Do  you  hear  my  orders  ?"  he  cried.  "  You,  Johnson, 
move  the  head,  and  take  charge  of  it." 

It  appeared  that  Johnson  was  the  name  of  the  officer 
who  happened  to  stand  nearest. 

He  did  not  dare  to  disobey  the  commands  of  his  superior, 
though  he  would  gladly  have  done  so. 

Advancing  a  couple  of  paces,  he  gently  moved  the  re- 
pulsive-looking object,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  said : 

"  It's  a  woman's  head !" 

"  What  does  it  matter  whether  it's  a  man's  head  or  a 
woman's .'  You  seem  all  of  you  to  bo  as  frightened  as 
though  you  were  children.  Turn  the  heap  over,  I 
say!" 

This  was  done  without  any  more  ado,  and  in  less  than 
a  moment  the  trunk  was  found. 

It  bore  no  marks  of  mutilation,  and,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen  at  present,  death  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  the 
severance  of  the  head  from  the  body. 

There  was  every  indication,  too,  thafthe  unnatural  deed 
had  been  committed  recently. 

"  It's  a  murder,  safe  enough !"  said  the  chief  ofHcer. 
"  I  didn't  think  to  make  such  a  discovery  as  this  when  I 
entered  the  place ;  but  certainly  it  seems  just  suited  to 
the  commission  of  such  a  crime." 

To  this  all  agreed,  and  such  was  the  intense  interest 
excited  by  the  affair  that,  for  a  little  while,  they  were 
forgetful  of  the  object  which  had  brought  them  there  at 
aU. 

The  one  in  command  was  the  first  to  recollect  himself, 
and  he  said : 

"We  have  made  discoveries  enough  for  the  present. 
Let  the  rest  be  until  daylight  to-morrow.  By  searching 
carefully  about,  we  shall  probably  find  something  that 
will  enable  us  to  identify  the  murderer." 

"  What  shall  we  do  next,  sir  ?"  asked  one.  "  It  seems 
pretty  certain  that  those  wo  are  in  search  of  have  not 
taken  up  their  quarters  here." 

"  Assuredly  they  would  not  do  so,"  was  the  reply,  "if 
they  had  any  idea  of  this.  Have  you  searched  well 
about?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  so  confoundedly  dark,  and  the  place 
is  full  of  odd  nooks  and  corners." 

"Well,  some  one  must  remain  here  and  watch  the  body, 
so  as  to  prevent  anything  being  disturbed,  while  we  will 
go  on  with  our  search." 

For  this  announcement  the  police  officers  were  quite 
prepared,  since  it  was  part  of  the  usual  routine  of 
duty. 

But  if  the  task  of  simply  moving  the  head  was  so 
disagreeable  to  them,  how  much  more  so  must  be  the 
prospect  of  sitting  during  the  remainder  of  the  night 
keeping  watch  over  the  murdered  remains. 

They  all  looked  in  each  other's  faces  doubtfully,  each 
hoping  in  his  heart  that  he  should  not  be  chosen  for  the 
duty. 

The  one  in  command  perceived  the  irresolution,  and 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  so  he  at  once  proceeded  to  put  an 
end  to  the  affair. 

"You,  Johnson,"  he  said,  "since  you  have  already 
removed  the  head,  had  better  remain  on  guard.  You 
understand  what  you  are  to  do  ?" 

Johnson  was  silent. 

"You  will  stay  here,"  continued  the  officer,  in  a  louder 
tone  of  voice,  "  and  see  that  no  one  touches  this  body  or 
anything  in  the  bam.  In  the  morning  you  shall  be  re- 
lieved." 

Johnson  looked  sullen  and  unwilling  enough,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  submit. 

The  others  then  moved  off,  in  order  to  search  the  barn 
more  thoroughly  than  they  had  yet  done. 

Somehow  or  other  they  did  not  seem  very  well  dis- 
posed for  this  service.  Perhaps  they  shrank  from  ex- 
ploring the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  building  from  the  fear 
that  they  might  make  some  other  unpleasant  discovery 
■when  they  least  expected  it. 

They  searched  all  round  the  walls,  and  directed  the 
beams  of  the  lantern  up  among  the  timber  supporting  the 
loof,  but  they  failed  to  catch  sight  of  Wild  and  Mr. 
Noakes  in  their  capital  hiding-pTace. 

"It  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  not  here,"  said 
the  commanding  officer  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  decision. 
."We  must  look  further  afield." 


"Are  you  going  to  leave  me  here  by  myself,  sir?" 
asked  Johnson,  seeing  that  they  were  about  to  depart. 

"  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?" 

"Well,  no,  sir — not  exactly  that.  Nobody  could  say 
that  of  me." 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ?" 

"  Shall  you  not  leave  me  with  a  light  ?" 

"  You  have  your  own  lantern,  have  you  not,  and  the 
means  about  you  of  igniting  it  ?" 

Johnson  was  confused  and  silent,  for  in  the  alarm  he 
felt  he  forgot  all  about  having  a  lantern. 

"  I  have  got  my  own  lantern,  sir,  of  course,  only  I 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  you,  sir,  or  not 
for  me  to  light  it." 

"Oh  yes — you  can  light  it!  You  can  make  a  fire,  if 
you  like,  or  do  anything  else  in  reason,  only  you  must  not 
move  that  body,  or  allow  anyone  else  to  touch  it  even." 

"  Very  good,  sir !  I  know  ray  duty,  and  I  will  try  to 
do  my  best  to  perform  it  properly." 

"  That's  right !     Good  night !" 

"But,  sir " 

"  What  now  ?" 

"I  take  it  very  hard  to  be  kept  here  all  by  myself  in 
this  place,  for  of  course  I  am  done  out  of  all  chance  of 
obtaining  my  share  of  the  reward." 

"I  can't  help  that.     Somebody  must  stay." 

"  I  know  that." 

"  Very  well,  then,  and  we  may  not  catch  Jonathan 
Wild  after  all." 

Johnson  did  not  say  so,  but  he  fervently  wished  that 
they  might  not. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Johnson!"  said  the  officer;  "and 
mind  that  you  keep  things  perfectly  right ;  if  you  don't 
you  will  find  yourself  in  trouble." 

"I  would  much  rather  have  a  witness  that  all's 
sti-aightforward  and  proper  on  my  part." 

"  I  can  trust  to  you." 

"  But  then  I  think  it  is  not  right  to  put  one  man  to  a 
duty  of  this  sort." 

"Well,  if  you  are  frightened,  Johnson,  some]  one  shall 
stay  with  you." 

Up  to  that  minute  Johnson's  companions  had  been  en- 
joying their  comrade's  position  immensely,  and  congratu- 
lating themselves  that  they  had  been  so  fortunate  as  not 
to  be  chosen. 

Now  their  countenances  changed. 

The  officer  glanced  at  them,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
one  who  seemed  least  desirous  to  stop. 

He  determined  to  make  him,  not  only  for  the  mere  fun 
of  the  thing,  but  because  he  only  wanted  to  have  with 
him  in  his  expedition  after  Wild  and  Noakes  courageous, 
well-tried  men. 

"  Baker !"  he  cried. 

"  Y — yes,  sir !" 

"  You  will  stop  with  Johnson  and  bear  him  company 
till  morning.     Go  on  with  you !" 

Baker  had  not  heart  to  attempt  to  make  any"  remon- 
strances, but  sulkily  obeyed. 

Finding  that  some  one  was  about  to  share  his  solitude 
made  a  wonderful  difference  to  Johnson. 

He  brightened  up  exceedingly,  and  lighted  his 
lantern. 

The  other  officers  then  moved  off  once  more,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  once  more  to  get  upon  the  track  of  the 
notorious  thief-taker. 

As  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  this,  there 
oould  be  little  or  no  interest  in  detailing  their  proceedings, 
and  so  we  will  confine  ourselves  with  what  took  place  in 
the  barn. 

Johnson  sat  himself  down  on  the  ground  with  his  back 
to  the  body,  and  placed  the  lantern  close  by  his  side,  with 
the  door  open,  so  that  the  beams  might  be  diffused  over 
as  large  a  space  as  possible. 

"  Come  on.  Baker,  old  fellow !"  he  said.  "  Sit 
down  I  Let  us  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  can  ! 
It's  no  good  being  miserable  I  Come  along,  old  boy,  and 
sit  down !" 

"  You  be  d — d  I"  growled  Baker. 

"  Now,  don't  make  things  unpleasant !"  continued 
Johnson.  "  Why  don't  you  resign  yourself  to  circum- 
stances, like  I  do  ?  I  always  make  up  my  mind  to  bo 
as  comfortable  as  I  can !" 

"  It^s  d — d  easy  for  you  to  talk  like  that,  you  cowardly 
sneak!"  rejoined  Baker.    "You  are  all  right  now,   of 
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course.    You  were  frightened  to  stop  by  yourself,  and  now ' 
you've  got  somebody  with  you  you  don't  care !" 

"It's  the  way  of  the  world!"  said  Johnson,  philoso- 
phically. "  It's  no  goodbeing  ill-tempered.  I  might  just  as 
well  be  one  to  grumble  and  growl  myself,  but  I  don't." 

"Well,  I  ain't  going  to  make  matters  pleasant  with 
you — that's  flat !  for  I'm  blowed  if  I  should  like  to  sit 
with  my  back  to  a  dead  body  like  you  are !  How  do  you 
know  but  what  it  might  come  to  life  again,  or  some- 
thing ?" 

"JE'ooh — pooh!  Baker,  you  are  a  fool!  What  h'arm 
can  there  be  in  sitting  with  your  back  to  it  ?  It's  better 
than  your  face ;  and  how  could  anybody  come  to  life 
again  after  their  head  was  off? — just  answer  me  that!" 

Although  he  spoke  thus,  Mr.  Johnson  took  care  to 
change  his  position,  so  that  his  side  waa  turned  to  the 
corpse. 

"  Oh,  it's  no  concern  of  mine,"  growled  Baker,  pacing 
\ip  and  down.  "  I  only  said  what  I  shouldn't  like  to  do. 
If  there's  one  thing  I  do  hate,  it's  dead  bodies !" 

"So  do  I." 

"  Give  me  a  live  man  or  a  live  woman,"  said  Baker, 
•'  and  I  don't  care  a  pin's  head ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
bones  and  meat  it's  hon-id,  and  I  can't  stand  it !" 

"  Don't  t-alk  in  that  awful  way !"  ejaculated  Johnson,  in 
a  trembling  voice.  "It's  enough  to  make  anybody's 
flesh  crawl  up  and  down  on  their  bones  !" 

"You  be  d — d !"  retorted  Baker.  "You  got  me  here, 
and  I  shall  say  what  the  devil  I  like !" 


CHAPTER  DXL. 

RELATES     THE      EXTRAORDINARY      EVENTS    ^VHIC^      TOOK 
PLACE  IN  THE  RUINED  BARN. 

Baker  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  plainly 
enough  implied  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  say 
as  many  disagreeable  things  as  he  possibly  could. 

Johnson,  however,  having  effected  his  purpose,  exerted 
himself  to  get  his  companion  in  a  better  humour. 

"  Now,  I  say.  Baker,"  ha  cried,  "  don't  make  things  so 
disaprreeable.    You're  in  for  it !" 

"  Yes — thanks  to  you !" 

"Wo  have  been  good  friends  hitherto,"  continued 
Johnson,  "  and  I  hope  that  this  little  affair  won't  make 
any  difference  to  the  good  feeling  between  us." 

"  Oh,  hold   your  d d  row !"  exclaimed  Baker,  still 

unappeased,  and  striding  up  and  down  as  he  spoke. 

"  But  won't  it  be  pleasanter  to  talk  than  be  silent?" 
asked  Johnson. 

"  What  can  we  talk  about,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  You 
must  be  uncommonly  fond  of  cold  meat  to  keep  so  close  to 
it  as  you  do!" 

"  Don't — don't !"  cried  Johnson.  "  Keep  your  mouth 
shut  if  you  can't  say  anything  else  but  that !" 

"I  will  be  even  with  you  for  this !"  said  Baker.  "I 
will  wait  my  time,  and  I  will  have  you  !" 

"  That  isn't  right  of  you." 

"  Yes,  it  is.  Who  the  devil  would  like  such  a  job  as 
this  ?" 

"  I  don't  Hke  it." 

"  But  you  might  have  put  up  with  it,  and  not  insist 
upon  my  losing  my  share  of  the  reward." 

"  It  isn't  right  of  you  to  blame  me.  I  didn't  pick  you 
out,  Baker.  I  didn't  say,  'Can  Baker  stop  with  me?' 
How  could  I  help  your  being  chosen  ?  It  might  just  as 
well  have  been  some  one  else." 

"  And  a  d — d  deal  better,  I  should  think !" 

"  I  have  got  as  much  cause  to  grumble  as  you  have. 
Baker.  Come  here,  Baker,  old  fellow,  and  sit  down,  and 
let  us  make  an  end  of  our  differences !" 

"Sha'n't!" 

Johnson  uttered  a  sigh,  and  began  fumbhng  about  in 
his  coat  pocket  in  rather  a  furious  manner. 

He  was  evidently  trying  to  pull  something  out  of  a 
pocket  in  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  which  fitted  very 
tightly. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  shining  upon  this  object  as  he 
tugged  away  to  get  at  it  showed  that  it  was  a  brown  stone 
bottle  with  a  cork  in  it. 

From  the  exertion  required  to  pull  this  bottle  out,  it 
was  evident  that  much  difficulty  must  have  been  found  in 
thrusting  it  into  it. 

Having  nothing  better  to  do.  Baker,  while  pacing  up 
and  down,  occasionally  gave  a  glance  at  his  companion, 


to  see  what  he  was  about,  and  presently  he  became  inte- 
rested— so  much  so,  that  his  countenance  began  to 
assume  quite  a  mollified  expression. 

A  grin  of  satisfaction  announced  the  completion  of 
Johnson's  efforts  to  pull  the  bottle  out  of  his  pocket. 

Prom  its  size,  it  was  capable  of  containing  consider- 
ably more  than  a  quart,  and  Baker,  as  he  glanced  at  it — 
though  he  pretended  not  to  do  so — considered  it  delight- 
fully suggestive  of  spirits. 

"  It's  a  jolly  cold  night.  Baker !"  said  Johnson,  moving 
away  from  the  dead  body. 

"  I  don't  Icnow  whether  I  have  got  any  feet  in  my 
shoes  or  not!"  was  Baker's  expressive  reply. 

"Ah  !  it  is  cold ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  my  clothes  ain't 
half  dry,  although  we  did  take  shelter  from  the  rain ! 
How  are  you  off  in  that  respect.  Baker  ?" 

"  Oh,  don't  bother !" 

"  Very  well — just  as  you  like !  Keep  up  being  dis- 
agreeable if  you  prefer  it!  Perhaps,  though,  just  for 
curiosity  sake,  you'd  like  to  know  what  I  was  going  to 
say,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

Baker  uttered  a  growl,  and  left  Johnson  to  interpret  it 
either  as  an  affirmative  or  as  a  negative,  whichever  ho 
thought  proper. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  then.  Baker,  that  if  you  were  as 
badly  off  from  the  wet  and  cold,  and  one  uncomfortablo 
thing  and  another,  as  I  am,  I'd  ask  you  to  have  a  pull  at  this 
bottle  of  old  Jamaiky — it's  prime,  it  is !  Talk  about  fires ! 
why,  what's  the  good  of  a  fire  to  keep  you  warm,  I  should 
like  to  Icnow,  when  you  happen  to  have  a  bottle  of  old 
Jamaiky  like  this  to  swig  at  ?  I  looks  towards  you,  Baker 
— here's  your  very  good  health  !"  whereupon  Johnson  put 
the  stone  bottle  to  his  lips. 

A  gurgling  sound  followed,  which  made  his  companion's 
mouth  water. 

"Oh,  my  eyes !"  said  Johnson,  at  length  removing  the 
bottle  and  smacking  his  lips — "  that's  the  sort  of  stuff,  and 
no  gammon !  Why,  dear  me,  I  feel  all  over  as  warm  as  a 
toast!" 

Baker  made  no  reply. 

He  waited  with  the  hope  that  his  companion  would 
renew  his  invitation. 

He  was  too  proud  to  give  way  and  ask,  but  he  resolved 
not  to  refuse  a  second  time. 

"  You  do  look  miserable.  Baker,  and  that's  a  fact !"  ex- 
claimed Johnson,  after  a  lengthy  pause.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
see  you  so  down  in  the  mouth  and  so  wretched,  while  I 
feel  so  uncommonly  jolly.  Now,  just  try  a  drop  o'  this, 
will  you  ? — it's  prime." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  Baker,  with  as- 
sumed reluctance.  "  I  must  resign  myself  to  stopping 
here,  I  suppose.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  turn  up  my 
nose  at  a  drop  of  good  rum." 

"  Them's  my  sentiments  to  a  hair  I"  exclaimed  John- 
son, emphatically. 

Without  more  ado.  Baker  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  his  companion,  and  took  the  stone  bottle  from  his 
hands. 

"  You  always  were  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow,  Johnson, 
and  many's  the  time  I  said  it !  I  said  some  hard  things 
a  little  while  back — but  forget  and  forgive,  you  know  !" 

"  Exactly  !     Take  a  good  pull — don't  be  afraid  !" 

"  I  won't.  Here's  to  your  good  health,  Johnson,  old 
boy,  and  here's  hopin'  that  somebody  else'll  relieve  us 
before  long !" 

"  Hear,  hear !" 

Baker  placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  allowed  the  fiery 
contents  to  trickle  down  his  throat. 

Before  he  had  half  satisfied  himself,  or,  as  he  afterwards 
expressed  himself,  before  he  had  well  got  the  taste  in  his 
mouth,  the  profound  silence  that  prevailed  in  the  barn 
whenever  the  two  officers  ceased  speaking  was  broken  by 
a  low,  deep  groan  of  a  most  unearthly  character. 

Where  it  came  from  was  hard  to  say. 

It  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  interior  of  the  building,  and 
then  to  die  away  with  a  dismal  cadence. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  horrible  sound,  the 
two  officers  sat  still  and  rigid  as  though  changed  to 
stone. 

Baker  still  held  the  bottle  to  his  lips ;  but  he  could 
not  swallow,  and  the  spirit  trickled  down  his  neck. 

As  soon  as  the  groan  died  away,  he  started  up  with  a 
loud  yell  issuing  from  his  lips. 

In  his  confusion  and  terror  he  dropped  the  bottle,  which 
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falling  on  the  hard  floor  of  the  barn,  was  imniediately 
broken  into  fragments,  and  the  precious  liquor  was  com- 
pletely lost. 

Johnson,  too,  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  he  was  so  fright- 
ened that  his  legs  refused  to  sustain  his  weight,  so  down 
ho  went  again  at  full  length  on  his  face. 

In  his  fall  he  overtui-ned  the  lantern,  which,  rollir^ 
away  for  a  yard  or  two,  became  extinguished. 

A  most  profound  darkness  now  reigned  in  the  bam. 

Baker,  although  trembling  all  over,  managed  to  stand. 

But  another  groan,  of  a  character  similar  to  the  first, 
only  rendered  ten  times  more  horrible  by  the  darkness, 
came  upon  his  ears. 

The  partially-closed  door  was  not  far  off,  and  he  made 
a  desperate  rush  towards  it,  in  the  hope  of  getting  clear 
of  the  building. 

But  ho  caught  his  foot  with  great  violence  against  the 
prostrate  form  of  his  companion,  and  down  he  went  with 
a  crash. 

He  was  so  terrified  that  ho  could  not  tell  what  it  was 
he  had  tumbled  over — ho  only  knew  that  it  was  something 

60ft. 

The  next  thought  that  occun-ed  to  him  was  that  it  was 
the  headless  body;  and  while  this  horrible  idea  com- 
pletely fdled  his  mind,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized 
with  a  dreadful  clutch. 

That  it  might  be  his  companion  never  once  occurred  to 
him. 

But  instead,  he  made  sure  it  was  the  headless  body  of 
the  murdered  woman  which  had  seized  him. 

Surely  if  any  thought  was  enough  to  drive  hira  into 
madness  that  one  was,  and  he  struggled  and  fought  like 
a  maniac. 

But  the  more  he  struggled,  the  tighter  the  grasp  seemed 
to  be.  Endowed  by  terror  with  twice  his  usual  strength, 
Baker  still  got  closer  to  the  door,  dragging  after  hira  what 
ho  was  firmly  persuaded  was  the  dead  body. 

At  length  he  got  near  enough  to  the  door  to  bo  within 
the  sphere  of  the  moon's  raj's,  which  still  continued  to 
pour  down  upon  the  earth  with  undiminished  brightness. 

So  terrified  was  he,  however,  and  so  convinced  that  his 
horrible  surmise  was  correct,  that  he  did  not  dare  turn  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  object  he  was  dragging  after 
him. 

The  next  moment,  however,  and  when  his  alarm  had 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  he  heard  a  voice  say  : 

"  Oh,  Baker — Baker,  is  that  you  ?" 

The  voice  was  close  at  hand,  and,  of  course,  in  a 
moment  ho  recognised  it  as  that  of  his  companion,  John- 
son. 

This  encouraged  him  to  turn  round,  and  then  the  first 
glance  showed  him  how  needlessly  he  had  terrified  him- 
eelf. 

It  was  his  companion  who  was  clinging  to  him  in  such 
a  fi'antic  manner,  and  not  the  dead  body. 

The  reaction  came  at  once. 

"Let  go,  you  d — d  fool !"  he  roared.  "  What  the  devil 
did  you  lay  hold  of  me  in  that  way  for?" 

As  Johnson  neglected  immediately  to  comply  with  this 
demand.  Baker  raised  his  foot,  and  gave  his  companion 
a  sharp  kick. 

With  a  cry  of  pain,  Johnson  released  his  hold,  and 
Baker  bounded  out  into  the  moonlight  like  a  shot. 

Grinning  now  with  pain  as  well  as  terror,  Johnson 
followed  hira  with  all  the  speed  he  was  able  to  make. 

The  cold  night  air  revived  both  considerably,  and, 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  Baker  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  groan  he  had  hoard  had  been  uttered  by  Johnson 
with  the  view  of  terrifying  him. 

What  led  hira  to  this  supposition  probably  was  the 
fact  of  his  having  found  his  companion  clinging  to  him. 

Throwing  off  his  ten-or  in  a  moment.  Baker  turned 
round  and  said : 

"What  an  ass  you  must  be  to  play  me  such  a  trick  as 
that!" 

"  Trick  as  what  ?"  asked  Johnson. 

"You  know  d — d  well  what  trick  I  mean!  However, 
you  have  not  got  off  quite  so  easily  as  j'ou  perhaps 
thought  you  should !  I  rather  think  the  bottle's  broke, 
or  if  it  ain't,  all  the  rum's  run  out  by  this  time,  and  how 
do  you  feel  after  that  little  salute  with  my  boot,  eh  ? 
Don't  you  think  you  deserve  it  ?" 

"  I  think  you're  a  d — d  fool,"  retorted  Johnson,  "  and 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about  I    What  did  you 


want  to  make  that  hideous  row  for,  while  we  were  drink- 
ing ?    I  thought  it  was  a  groan  !" 

This  attempt  to  put  the  blame  on  his  shoulders  made 
Baker  in  a  furious  passion. 

"  You'll  find  it  won't  do  to  play  tricks  with  me,  Mr. 
Johnson.  I  know  you're  fond  of  a  practica.  joke,  but  you 
should  be  careful  who  you  try  them  on  with!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"  You  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  Why  couldn't 
you  let  me  drink  my  drop  in  peace,  after  I'd  agreed  to 
forgive  you  for  your  last  scurvy  trick,  eh  ?" 

"  How  did  I  hinder  you  ?" 

"Why,  by  groaning  in  the  way  you  did." 

"I  didn't!" 

"  Now,  don't  deny  it.  I've  two  minds  now  to  pull  off 
ray  coat  and  slip  into  you,  and  I'll  do  it,  too,  if  you  say 
you  didn't  groan  again  !" 

"  Well,  but.  Baker,  do  listen  to  reason  !" 

"  Eeason  be  d — d !" 

"  Then,  of  course,  I'd  better  shut  up.  I  wonder  where 
my  lantern  is  gone  !" 

"  You'd  better  go  and  look.  I'm  not  going  to  trouble 
about  you  any  further,  that's  flat !  I'm  off  at  all  risks,  and 
you  can  mind  the  barn  now  by  yourself !" 

"  No — no,  Baker,  don't  go — pray  don't  go !"  said  Johnson, 
appealingly.  "  Don't  go  and  leave  me  here  all  by  my- 
self!" 

"  I  tell  you  I  shall !  When  you  get  a  good  companion 
you  don't  know  how  to  treat  him,  so  I'm  off,  I  tell  you  !" 

"  But  think  of  the  consequences !" 

"  Oh  !  d — n  the  consequences  !" 

With  these  words,  Baker  struck  the  top  of  his  hat  a 
heavy  blow,  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly  on  his  head,  and 
with  such  good  effect  that  the  brim  came  quite  down  to 
the  bridge  of  his  nose. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  companion, 
away  he  went  across  the  meadow  as  fast  as  ever  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

Johnson  shouted  after  him  until  he  was  hoarse,  and 
then  he  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample. 

But  he  could  not  forget  that  he  had  been  left  there  upon 
a  serious  business,  and  he  knew  that  if  anything  happened 
to  the  dead  body,  he  would  be  held  responsible. 

Nor  was  he  inclined  to  be  heedless  of  all  future  conse- 
quences, for  ho  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  was  looking  forward  to  promotion,  while  Baker 
was  comparatively  a  new  hand. 

Therefore,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  conceived,  Johnson  remained  outside  the 
barn,  gesticulating  in  such  a  manner  that  had  ho  been 
seen  by  anyone  he  would  have  been  taken  for  a  madman. 

"  I  will  keep  watch,"  at  last  he  muttered,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth.  "  It  shall  never  be  said  that  Johnson  forgot 
his  duty  and  deserted  his  post !  I  will  watch,  but  it  shall  be 
outside.  Oh,  if  morning  would  only  corae,  how  glad  I 
should  bo  !  And  what  a  d — d  fool  Baker  must  have  been 
to  gave  dropped  the  bottle  !  All  the  Jamaiky's  gone,  I'll 
wager  my  life  !  Oh,  if  I  only  had  a  little  drop !  I  do 
think  I  could  manage  it !" 


CHAPTER  DXLI. 

IN  WHICH  THE  OFFICERS  SUCCEED  IN  EFFECTING  A 
CAPTURE. 

Johnson  glanced  uneasily  about  him,  but,  true  to  his  de- 
termination, stood  close  to  the  door  of  the  barn. 

But  the  rum  kept  making  a  deeper  and  deeper  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  and  at  last  to 
such  a  pitch  did  it  carry  him  that  he  murmured  aloud  : 

"If — if  I  could  only  go  in  now  and  see  !  Maybe  there 
really  is  a  little  drop  left — there  might  be ;  and  if  it  was  a 
spoonful,  how  I  should  enjoy  it,  to  be  sure !  I  never 
thought  that  old  Jamaiky  was  half  so  good,  and  to  think 
that  I  should  have  lost  a  whole  quart  of  it,  after  only 
taking  one  sip  myself!  Oh,  d — n  Baker!  I  wish  he'd 
never  ha'  stopped !" 

The  oflRcer^was  silent  again,  but  not  for  long. 

He  could  not  banish  the  thought  of  the  rum  from  his 
mind,  and  every  moment  he  felt  more  and  more  tempted 
to  run  the  risk  of  entering  the  barn  again. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  groan  was,  now  ?"  he  asked  him- 
self. "  Perhaps  it  was  only  Baker  trying  to  frighten  me : 
but  then  I  can't  abear  a  dead  body.    And  yet,  how  could 
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a  woman  groan  after  her  head  was  off  ?  It  must  ba'  been 
Baker.  Anyhow,  whether  it  was  him  or  whether  it 
wasn't,  I'd  ha'  gone  in  if  I'd  only  had  my  lantern  with 
me.  D — n  Baker  !  He's  not  only  spilt  my  rum,  but  put 
my  lantern  out  as  well,  and  kicked  it  nobody  knows 
where  !" 

Johnson  shook  his  head,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  deeply-grieved  person  indeed,  and  that 
Baker  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  atrocious  mon- 
ster. 

"  It  seems  quiet  enough,"  he  ejaculated,  at  length. 
"  I  don't  hear  any  groans  now.  I  do  believe  it  was 
Baker!  I'd  go  in  now  without  the  lantern,  if  I  could 
only  make  sure  there  was  ever  such  a  little  drop  of  old 
Jamaiky  left, — d — d  if  I  wouldn't !" 

It  would  have  been  a  very  aggravating  thing  for  the 
officer  to  have  made  his  way  back  into  the  ruined  barn 
again,  and  then  been  unable  to  find  a  single  drop  of  rum 
to  reward  him  for  his  trouble ;  but  his  only  chance  was  to 
go  in  and  take  the  risk. 
No.  115. — Blueskin. 


This  was  what  ho  evidently  wishdd  to  do,  and  a  fresh 
thought  occurring  to  his  mind,  made  him  resolve  upon 
it. 

"  If  I  could  only  have  one  drop  of  that  dear  old 
Jamaiky,  I  wouldn't  care  !  It  'ould  make  me  so  comfort- 
able that  I  could  stop  here  all  night,  and  then,  when  they 
came  here  in  the  morning,  and  found  me  all  by  myself, 
wouldn't  Baker  be  in  for  it? — and  shouldn't  I  be  able  to 
crow  over  him  ?  Rather  !  Oh,  I  should,  there's  no  mis- 
take about  that !  Why,  it  will  be  almost  as  refreshing  as 
a  drop  of  the  old  Jamaiky !" 

Johnson  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and,  as  his  terror 
was  rapidly  subsiding,  he  really  felt  quite  pleased. 

"  Oh  lord  !"  he  said — "  I  can  picture  them  all  now  ! 
Of  course,  they'll  come  in  the  morning.  It  will  be  light 
then,  and  I  shall  be  sitting  down  in  the  barn — for  I  don't 
care  for  dead  bodies  by  daylight — and  they'll  come  in, 
and  I  shall  get  up,  and  they'll  say,  '  Is  it  all  right,  Johnson 
—no  disturbance?'  'All  right,  sir,' I  shall  say— '  every- 
thing's here  just  as  you  left  it.'  Aud  then  they'll  look  round. 
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and  they'll  say,  'Where's  Baker?'  Then  won't  I  try  if  I 
can  put  him  in  for  a  f^ood  thing  ?  What  shall  I  say  ?  I 
think  the  first  thing  I'll  say  will  be  that  he  was  frightened 
to  stop,  and  ran  away.  I  shall  turn  that  matter  over  in 
niy  mind.  Perhaps  I  shall  think  of  an  ssaswor  by  morn- 
inj::,  and  when  they  find  Baker,  won'")  £ie  look  more  like  a 
fool  than  ever  he  did  in  his  life  '>ifore?" 

Johnson  rubbed  his  hands  more  l)riskly,  and  his  whole 
countenance  shone  with  anticipated  delight  to  be  derived 
from  Baker's  discomfiture. 

"If  I'd  only  got  a  drop  of  that  Jamaiky  to  start  with," 
he  said,  "  I  would  make  sure  of  promotion  then.  And  as 
for  Baker,  he'd  be  nowhere !  If  I'd  got  a  drop  of  Jamaiky, 
d — n  me  if  I  wouldn't  go  in  the  barn  again,  and  sit  down 
where  I  was  before,  and  keep  watch  !  I'd  try  to  find  the 
lantern  ;  and  if  I  couldn't,  why,  d — n  me,  I'd  sit  down  in 
the  dark  1" 

Higher  and  higher  rose  Johnson's  valour,  but  still  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  point  required  to  make  him  enter 
the  bam. 

In  order  to  screw  up  his  courage,  be  had  to  go  through 
several  processes. 

First  of  all,  he  blew  his  nose  in  a  very  defiant  and 
trumpet-like  manner. 

Then  he  fixed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  and  but- 
toned his  coat  up  close  to  the  throat. 

All  these  were  intended  to  be  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  the  amount  of  determination  within. 

"Now  I  will  go,"  he  said.  "My  old  grandmother 
always  said  that,  let  things  happen  how  they  would,  they 
always  turned  out  for  the  best  in  the  end.  It's  mighty 
hard  to  see  it  sometimes,  but  I  believe  in  it  now,  and  I 
shall  always  say  the  same  thing  myself.  Now,  who  would 
have  guessed  the  consequences  ?  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
sure  of  getting  that  promotion  which  I  have  been  work- 
ing hard  for  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  To-morrow  will 
see  me  a  happy  man.  Here  goes  to  keep  watch,  and  now 
I  feel  that  I  don't  c  're  a  d — n  whether  I  can  find  the 
lantern  or  have  a  drop  I'f  old  Jamaiky  or  not — no,  I  don't, 
but  I'd  rather.     Howevei-,  here  goes  1" 

All  this  time,  Johnson  had  kept  his  back  to  the  door  of 
the  barn,  close  to  which  he  stood. 

But  as  he  uttered  these  last  words,  he  turned  round 
very  suddenly  upon  his  heels,  in  order  that  his  courage 
should  not  have  time  to  evaporate. 

He  was  about  to  make  a  speedy  rush  into  the  barn, 
possibly  for  the  self-same  reason,  when  all  at  once  he 
stopped,  and  an  unearthly,  gasping  shriek  came  from  his 
throat. 

His  eyeballs  glared,  and  his  hair  fairly  stood  on  end, 
notwithstanding  the  tightness  with  which  he  had  fixed 
his  hat  on  his  head. 

During  the  time  he  was  giving  utterance  to  the  shriek, 
he  stood  fixed  and  Immovable  close  to  the  threshold  of  the 
barn  door,  in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  fright. 

But  as  soon  as  the  sound  ceased,  he  turned  round  and 
darted  away  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  hare,  although 
his  knees  knocked  together  in  a  manner  that  threatened 
every  moment  to  bring  him  to  the  ground. 

A  horrible  sight  had  met  his  eyes  when  he  was  about 
to  rush  into  the  barn. 

Standing  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  threshold,  and 
fully  revealed  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  which  shone  upon 
it  with  a  ghastly  and  hideous  glare,  was  the  body  of  the 
woman  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  watch  over. 

It  had  a  horribly  lifelike  appearance,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  headless  trunk  was  about  to  rush  forth  and 
seize  him,  while  at  the  same  time  another  low,  unearthly 
groan,  similar  in  cadence  to  that  which  had  so  startled 
and  frightened  himself  and  his  companion,  came  again 
upon  his  ears. 

Who  can  wonder  that,  coming  thus  upon  such  an  un- 
expected and  frightful  sight,  the  officer  should  first  have 
been  terrified  by  fear,  and  then  have  darted  away  from 
the  spot  as  though  pursued  by  a  legion  of  demons  ? 

He  was  perfectly  blind  to  everything  in  his  path,  and 
rushed  on  at  random. 

Coming  to  a  ditch,  he  fell  into  it,  and  was  in  an  instant 
covered  with  mud  and  slime,  and  drenched  to  the  skin. 

Extreme  fear,  however,  made  him  scramble  up  and 
force  his  way  through  the  prickly  hedge  beyond,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  havoc  the  thorny  points  made  in  his  skin 
and  his  apparel. 

The  truth  of  the  old  proverb  which  warns  us  not  "to 


reckon  our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,"  was 
forcibly  manifested  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  the  police 
officer. 

Ho  counted  a  little  too  surely  upon  what  was  going  to 
happen,  never  dreaming  that  anything  could  happen  to 
cause  him  to  quit  his  post  with  so  much  abruptness. 

On  he  wimt  across  another  meadow,  and  then  he  heard 
a  tremendous  shout. 

He  almost  fancied  it  was  a  call  to  stop,  but  he  never  for 
a  moment  dreamt  of  obeying  any  such  command. 

On  the  contrary,  he  increased  his  speed,  and  flew  over 
the  grass  at  an  amazing  rate. 

In  a  very  little  while,  however,  there  came  upon  his 
ears  another  sound,  which  alarmed  him  more  than 
over,  t 

This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  hasty  tramp- 
ling of  feet. 

Never  doubting  but  that  he  was  pursued  by  the 
horrible  headless  figure  he  had  seen  on  the  threshold  of 
the  barn,  the  officer  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
turn  his  head,  but  ran  madly  on. 

Conveniently  across  his  path  lay  a  fallen  tree,  which 
had  been  struck  by  the  lightning  during  the  late  storm, 
and  violently  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 

There  it  lay,  a  charred  and  splintered  fragment  of 
wood. 

Still  blind  to  everything  in  his  path,  Johnson  ran  on  as 
though  his  life  depended  upon  his  reaching  that  tree  in 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  time. 

Coming  upon  it  suddenly,  he  struck  his  feet  against  it 
with  a  violence  that  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Away  he  went,  head  first,  shooting  over  the  slippery 
grass  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly  projected  from  a 
mortar. 

Before  he  could  fairly  stop  himself,  and  certainly  before 
he  was  conscious  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen  him, 
he  was  seized  by  his  pursuers. 

These  consisted  of  the  other  members  of  the  troop  to 
which  he  belonged. 

Failing  altogether  to  find  the  least  trace  of  Jonathan 
Wild  anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  the  one  who  had  the  com- 
mand ordered  the  chase  to  be  abandoned. 

Not,  however,  until  he  had  thoroughly  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  capturing  tiio  fugitives. 

He  then  gave  the  order  to  return  to  the  barn  with  all 
possible  speed,  in  order  that  they  should  make  a  closer 
search  in  it  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  for  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  was  that  those  he  sought  were  some- 
where concealed  in  it. 

It  was  while  on  their  way  to  the  barn  that  they  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  running  at  full  speed  across  a  mea- 
dow. 

Finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  order  to  stop, 
except  that  the  man  ran  rather  faster  than  before,  they 
gave  immediate  chase,  which  terminated  in  the  manner 
we  have  just  described. 

They  recognised  their  companion  at  a  glance. 

By  the  time  they  had  placed  him  on  his  feet,  the  chief 
oflicer  arrived. 

"  Who  have  we  here  ?"  ho  asked. 

"Johnson,  sir." 

"Johnson?"  he  echoed,  in  tones  of  surprise,  and 
scarcely  able  to  believe  his  ears.     "Impoeoirie  !" 

"  Look  for  yourself,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  who 
kept  Johnson  prisoner, 

"  Turn  him  round  to  the  light,  then." 

This  was  done. 

The  recognition  was  then  instantjvneous,  and  the  chief 
officer  said,  with  a  start  of  astonishment : 

"Johnson,  what  the  devil  brings  you  here  ?" 

In  reply,  the  terrified  police  officer  rolled  his  eyes 
wildly,  and  nodded  his  head. 

"  Keep  him  safe  prisoner !"  said  the  chief  officer. 
"Now,  then,  give  an  explanation,  will  you  ?" 

Johnson  certainly  did  try  very  hard  to  speak,  but  all  his 
efforts  went  for  nothing. 

He  couldn't  conquer  his  terror,  do  what  ho  would  ;  and 
even  if  he  had  been  able  to  use  his  voice,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  explained  properly  what  he  had 
seen. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  officers-  who  held 
liim  by  the  sleeve  and  collar  of  his  coat — "  pxcuso  me, 
sir,  but " 

"  Go  on — why  do  you  hesitatQ  ?" 
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"  Well,  sir,  I  rather  think  Johnson's  drunk,  'cause  Avhj'  ? 
he  smells  of  rum." 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  drunk — I  can  see  that  plain  enough  !" 
replied  the  officer,  as  soon  as  this  suggestion  was  started. 
"Put  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  him,  and  bring  him  along  to 
the  barn — we  can't  afford  to  lose  our  time  by  stopping 
here !" 

This  order  waa  carried  out  without  the  least  compunc- 
tion on  the  part  of  Johnson's  brother  officers. 

On  the  contrary,  they  rather  rejoiced  in  it,  as  being  a 
bit  of  sport. 

The  prisoner  made  no  resistance,  but  suffered  himself 
to  be  led  passively  along. 

While  the  whole  troop  were  thus  on  their  way  to  the 
barn.  Baker  was  approaching  it  in  an  opposite  direction. 

He  ran  a  long  way  after  leaving  Johnson  in  the  deter- 
mined way  he  did. 

But  at  length,  as  he  grew  bodily  exhausted  by  his  ex- 
ertions, his  mind  became  much  calmer. 

The  consequences  of  tha  rash  step  he  had  taken  rushed 
upon  him  in  quite  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  as  he 
dwelt  upon  them,  his  pace  rapidly  slackened  itself  from  a 
run  to  a  trot,  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  and  at  last  he  came  to 
a  full  stop. 

"D — n  Johnson!"  he  said,  at  last,  with  great  em- 
phasis, and  smacking  one  hand  upon  the  other  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  wish  he'd  been  at  the  very  devil  before  he 
spoke !  He's  been  the  means  of  doing  me  out  of  my  share 
of  the  reward,  and  caused  me  to  make  a  fool  of  myself ! 
D — n  Johnson  !" 

Baker  smacked  his  hands  together  again,  and  oh,  how 
he  wished  he  had  Johnson's  head  within  his  reach ! 

"lean  see  his  little  game,"  he  continued — "I  should 
be  blind  if  I  couldn't !  He  thought  of  frightening  me  by 
groaning  in  that  hideous  manner  while  I  was  busy  drink- 
ing !  Oh,  curses !  I  must  go  back,  and  yet  he'll  laugh 
at  me  when  I  get  to  the  barn !  Well,  I  only  hope  ho 
does,  that's  all !     If  he  does,  I'll  punch  his  d — d  head !" 

Whereupon,  one  hand  was  dashed  into  the  other  with 
more  violence  than  before. 

"  I'm  off !—  I'll  go  back  !  The  worst  of  it  is,  he'll  have 
the  laugh  at  me.  And  perhaps,  if  I  do  go  back,  I  shall 
be  the  means  of  doing  him  out  of  that  little  appointment 
he's  been  so  anxious  to  get  for  such  a  long  while.  I'll  go, 
and  if  I'm  not  down  upon  him  for  this  trick  sooner  or 
later,  my  name's  not  Enoch  Baker !" 

After  thus  deciding  the  point  in  his  mind,  Baker  wended 
his  way  towards  the  bam. 

If  he  had  looked  straight  across  the  meadows,  he  would 
have  seen  the  other  officers  coming ;  but  he  was  so  in- 
tent upon  making  straight  for  the  barn  door,  and  con- 
sidering what  ho  should  say  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  extinguishing  Johnson  if  that  individual  opened  his 
mouth,  that  he  never  once  turned  his  eyes  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  he  got  round  the  corner  to  the  front  of  the 
barn,  he  ejaculated : 

"  Oh,  d — n  him !  He's  inside,  making  himself  comfort- 
able, no  doubt !  I  wish  I  could  frighten  him — but 
no,  I  won't  be  guilty  of  one  of  his  tricks!     I'll  call  him!" 

Baker  carried  this  resolve  into  execution,  of  course 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect,  for  at  that  moment 
Johnson  was  being  led  by  both  shoiiklei's  across  the  next 
meadow. 

"Oh,  he's  hiding!"  said  Baker,  after  a  few  minu'.es'  re- 
flection. "  What  a  nuisance  the  fellow  is  !  If  I  could 
but  find  out  just  where  ho  is  hiding,  wouldn't  I  servo 
him  out!  Johnson!"  ho  cried,  raising  his  voice,  "if  you 
don't  come  out  and  show  your  nose  this  very  minute,  I'll 
punch  your  bead  the  next  time  I  come  across  you  !" 

This  threat  had  no  effect,  and  then,  happening  to  turn 
round,  what  should  Baker  see  but  the  whole  troop  of 
officers  approaching. 

"Oh,  here  they  come!"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  wonder  if 
they  have  caught  Jonathan  Wild  ?  I  do  believe  they 
have  caught  one  of  'em,  any  way,  for  I  can  see  there's  a 
prisoner.  Oh,  d — n  it,  it's  a  case  with  my  share  of  the 
reward,  I'm  afraid !" 

This  was  a  bitter  pill  for  Baker  to  swallow,  but  pre- 
sently' he  seemed  to  get  it  down,  for  he  added : 

"  Don't  I  hope  old  Johnson  is  up  to  some  trick  or  other ! 
If  he  is,  won't  lie  look  like  a  fool  when  the  chief  officer 
comes?  I  won't  say  a  word!  He  slia'n't  know  of  their 
approach  by  me  telling,  I'll  take  good  care !    Perhaps  he '3 


hiding  himself  up  in  some  corner,  and  the  moment  any 
one  enters,  he  will  shout  and  jump  out!  Oh,  I  shall  get 
the  best  of  the  villain  yet !" 

That  Baker  would  do  this  seemed  very  probable,  though 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  to  obtain  his  revenge  never 
once  entered  Baker's  mind. 

The  police  officers  were  now  very  close  to  the  barn, 
and  the  next  moment  they  all  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
door. 


CHAPTER  DXLII. 

JONATHAN   WILD   IS   FRUSTRATED  IN  HIS  ATTEMPT  TO 
LEAVE  THE  BAEN. 

No  doubt  the  reader  already  attributes  the  cause  of  the 
officers'  alarm  to  Jonathan  Wild. 

Such  was  the  case. 

When  the  officers  entered  the  barn,  he  could  not  have 
been  human  if  he  had  not  felt  to  a  great  extent  the 
perilous  nature  of  his  situation. 

All  depended  upon  the  excellence  of  his  place  of  con- 
cealment ;  if  he  was  discovered,  it  would  be  all  over  with 
him — there  was  no  retreat. 

But  if  Jonathan  Wild  felt  all  this,  how  much  stronger 
must  have  been  the  impression  produced  upon  his  less 
courageous  companion,  Mr.  ISToakes ! 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  the  walls  of  the  barn  were 
stout  and  strong. 

If  they  had  not  been,  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
poor  Governor  trembled  would  have  shaken  them  to  the 
foundation. 

It  was  also  fortunate  that  ho  had  wedged  himself  in  so 
tightly,  or  in  his  terror  he  might  have  made  some  move- 
ment that  would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police  officers. 

All  passed  off  well,  however,  though  the  fugitives  re- 
mained in  a  terrible  state  of  suspense  while  the  officers 
were  searching  about  in  the  barn. 

At  first  Jonathan  hailed  the  discoveiy  of  the  miu'dered 
woman  with  satisfaction,  because  he  thought  it  would  ba 
the  means  of  diverting  the  attention  of  his  pursuers. 

Undoubtedly  it  had  this  effect,  but  he  was  ready  to 
gnash  his  teeth  with  rage  when  he  heard  the  chief  officer 
issue  the  instructions  for  Johnson  to  remain  on  guard. 

He  began  to  resign  himself  to  despair  when  the  second 
officer  was  appointed  to  stay.  He  had  hoped  that  the 
officers,  when  they  had  searched  the  barn,  would  have 
gone  away. 

If  they  had  done  this,  he  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leaving,  or  he  might  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  remain  in  Ids  hiding-place  some  hours  longer,  because, 
after  having  searched  it,  the  officei's  would  not  suspect 
his  presence  in  the  barn. 

Now,  however,  the  case  was  entirely  altered,  and  he 
found  himself  in  about  as  dangerous  a  fix  as  he  had  ever 
been  in  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

While  the  two  officers  remained  on  guard  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  leave,  and  how  long  they  would  re- 
main was  more  than  he  could  tell. 

The  body  might  not  be  moved  until  it  had  been  seen 
by  the  jury. 

If  this  should  happen,  starvation  and  thii'st  would 
compel  them  to  come  down. 

Or,  what  was  still  more  probable,  if  they  remained 
until  morniug,  when  the  interior  of  the  barn  was  fully 
illuminated  by  the  daylight,  there  was  a  strong  probability 
that  the  officers  gazing  around  would  discover  some 
token  of  their  presence. 

All  these  thoughts  pressed  very  heavily  upon  Jonathan 
Wild. 

When  he  saw  by  what  an  accumulation  of  difficulties 
he  was  surrounded,  he  was  almost  ready  to  abandon  the 
iil'':i  of  making  any  further  resistauce. 

Presently,  however,  when  the  officers  had  departed, 
leaving  only  two  of  theii' number  behind,  the  thief-taker's 
spirits  began  to  revive. 

lie  had  extricated  himself  from  so  many  perilous  posi- 
tions when  his  escape  seemed  as  much  out  of  the  que.>;tion 
as  it  did  at  the  present  moment,  that  he  felt  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 

Ho  could  not  help  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the 
two  officers. 

It  was  possible  that  something  might  be  dropped  by 
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one  or  both  of  them  that  he  would  be  able  to  avail  him- 
self of  iu  some  way  or  other. 

Ho  exporieuced  greiit  pleasure  in  listening  to  the 
wrangling  that  at  iirst  took  place  between  them,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Afterwards,  when  he  noticed  how  easily  frightened 
Johnson  was,  Wild  cudgelled  his  brains  to  find  a  means  by 
which  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance. 

He  was  yet  undecided  when  he  found  the  two  men 
began  to  make  friends  with  one  another. 

This  was  what  he  least  of  all  desired  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
all  his  mental  efforts,  he  could  think  of  no  other  mode  by 
which  to  effect  his  purpose  than  that  of  giving  utterance 
to  a  low,  smothered  groan. 

This  was  an  experiment  attended  with  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  risk. 

Should  the  officers  be  proof  against  such  a  sound,  or 
should  they  be  able  to  determine  the  precise  source  from 
which  it  emanated,  he  might  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
discovered. 

A  consideration  of  this  induced  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  time  when  a  slight  noise  was  produced  by  the 
Jamaica  gurgling  down  Baker's  throat. 

Placing  his  lips  rather  close  to  the  thatch,  Jonathan 
Wild  uttered  a  groan,  the  effects  of  which  we  have 
already  described. 

Owing  to  his  singular  position,  the  sound  seemed  to 
ascend  to  the  highest  point  of  the  roof,  and  then  to 
descend,  filling  the  whole  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  from  M'hat 
corner  it  came,  or  whether  from  above  or  below. 

Although  the  groan  was  attended  with  such  beneficial 
results,  Jonathan  Wild  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat,  for 
the  thought  had  all  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  Mr. 
Noakes  might  be  as  much  terrified  by  the  groan  as  the 
oflBcers,  and,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  either  do  or  say 
something  tlaat  would  attract  the  notice  of  his  foes. 

And,  indeed,  the  thief-taker  had  good  cause  to  be 
alarmed  upon  this  point. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  the  Governor  to  move,  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  so,  for  the  hideous  groan  almost 
terrified  him  to  death. 

But,  as  he  was  wedged  in  between  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  he  was  unable  to  stir  hand  or 
foot. 

Then  he  tried  to  scream,  or  groan,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
give  utterance  to  a  cry  of  some  sort ;  but  terror  seemed 
to  freeze  up  all  his  faculties. 

He  opened  his  mouth  widely,  but  no  sound — not  even  a 
whisper — issued  from  it. 

Finding  his  companion  was  silent,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing the  cause,  Jonathan  Wild  began  to  breathe  more 
freely. 

The  effects  of  this  groan  have  already  been  described 
at  full  length. 

It  succeeded  a  thousand  times  better  than  Jonathan  ever 
expected  or  hoped  it  would ;  and  when  he  saw  the  two 
officers  at  length  get  outside  the  building,  he  was  ready  to 
give  vent  to  his  delight  by  a  triumphant  shout. 

Prudence,  however,  restrained  this  manifestation. 

By  listening  intently,  he  managed  to  overhear  the 
greater  part  of  the  altercation  that  took  place  between 
Johnson  and  Baker  while  they  were  in  the  open  air. 

Ho  ascertained  that  the  latter  had  fled,  and  rejoiced 
accordingly. 

Still,  he  was  disappointed,  for  after  the  terror  the  pair 
had  shown,  he  had  made  sure  that  they  would  both  have 
taken  to  their  heels,  and  never  ventured  to  come  near  the 
barn  for  a  length  of  time. 

Moving  himself  slightly  from  his  position,  in  order  to 
get  closer  to  his  conipauion,  Jonathan  Wild  said,  in  a 
faint  whisper — so  faint  that  it  could  not  possibly  reach  the 
ears  of  Johnson,  who  was  busy  communing  with  himself 
outside : 

"  Noakes — Noakes !" 

The  Governor  endeavoured  to  reply. 

But  his  tongue  clung  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  had 
his  life  depended  upon  it,  he  could  not  have  uttered  a 
syllable  in  reply. 

"  Noakes  !"  said  Wild  again,  a  little  louder  than  before, 
"I  don't  know  whether  you  are  silent  because  you  are 
afraid  to  reply ;  but  if  you  can  hear  what  I  say,  remain 
where  you  are." 


That  Jonathan  was  about  to  leave  him  was  more  than 
Mr.  Noakes  could  endure,  and  so  his  tongue  was  re- 
leased. 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  so  you  have  found  your  tongue  at  last,  have 
you  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Don't  speak  so  loud — you'll  have  that  fool  outside 
hear  you  !     Don't  raise  your  voice  above  a  whisper." 

"  Do  you  want  me  for  something,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  asked 
the  Governor. 

"  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  going  on  below  so 
lately  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  am  almost  frightened  to  death  !" 

"Bah!  The  danger  now  is  over,  or  nearly  so!  Do  you 
understand  what  has  taken  place  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  groan  was  very  effective?" 

"Very — did  you  hear  it  ?" 

"  Pvather,  I  think !  Were  you  not  aware  it  came  from 
my  lips  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  it  did ;  but  I  must  be  quick — listen !" 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  That's  well,  then.  I  have  succeeded  in  my  intention, 
which,  as  of  course  you  must  be  aware,  was  to  drive 
those  two  officers  away  from  the  barn,  iu  order  that  we 
might  make  our  escape  from  it." 

"  Are  we  not  safe  hei-e  ?" 

"  No — we  shall  be  found  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  daylight! 
They  cannot  fail  then  to  see  us  from  below.  However, 
your  best  plan  is  to  lie  still  just  where  you  are." 

"  But  where  are  you  going?" 

"  Only  down  on  the  floor,  just  to  give  my  friend  out- 
side a  little  extra  fright !  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  scaro 
him  away,  and  then  we  must  take  the  opportunity  to  slip 
out  immediately !" 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help  "you,  Mr.  Wild.  Let  mo  come 
down." 

"  Very  well,  do  so,  but  make  no  sound." 

With  some  difficulty  Mr.  Noakes  released  himself  from 
his  uncomfortable  position,  and  followed  the  thief-taker 
on  to  the  beam. 

They  then  dropped  as  swiftly  as  they  could  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  barn. 

"Remain  where  you  are,  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  "and 
leave  the  rest  to  me.  If  you  look  out,  you  will  see  what  I 
am  going  to  do." 

Jonathan  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  reply  made  by  his 
companion,  for  time  was  precious,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
get  out  of  the  barn. 

The  idea  which  had  occurred  to  the  thief-taker  was 
truly  a  horrible  one,  and  almost  any  other  person,  less 
brutalised  than  himself,  would  have  shrunk  from  adopting 
such  a  means  to  scare  away  the  officer. 

Without  the  least  compunction  or  hesitation,  Jonathan 
Wild  crept  across  the  barn  to  that  corner  of  it  where  the 
murdered  remains  lay. 

He  could  not  see  with  any  distinctness,  and  so  was 
obliged  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  sense  of  touch. 

As  he  had  noticed  the  spot  where  the  dead  body  was 
found,  he  had  but  little  difficulty  in  reaching  it. 

Stooping  down,  ho  took  hold  of  the  headless  body  and 
dratrged  it  across  the  floor  of  the  barn. 

Mr.  Noakes  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  imagine  what 
Wild  was  about,  and  he  strained  his  eyes  to  the  utmost  iu 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  pierce  the  gloom. 

It  was  only  a  second  or  so  before  Johnson  turned 
round,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  to  re-enter  tlio 
barn,  that  Jonathan  Wild  arrived  near  the  threshold  wiih 
his  ghastly  burden. 

He  placed  the  corpse  in  an  upright  position — that  is  to 
say,  standing  on  its  feet — while  he  placed  himself  behind 
it,  and  thus  preserved  it  in  an  erect  posture,  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  himself  from  observation. 

Some  time  having  elapsed  since  the  storm  cleared  off, 
the  moon's  position  had  slii^htly  changed. 

Still  her  beams  fell  with  full  force  upon  the  ground  just 
over  the  threshold  of  the  barn. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  how  vivid  this  apparition 
would  appoarto  Johnson,  the  police  officer,  vfhcn  ho  turned 
round  so  suddenly  and  beheld  it. 

It  produced  scarcely  less  effect  upon  Mr.  Noakes,  upon 
whom  the  sight  came  quite  as  unexpectedly. 
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The  Governor,  however,  did  not  manifest  his  terror  by 
shouting  aloud,  but  his  senses  deserted  him,  and  he  fell 
down  at  full  length. 

The  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  his  former  groan 
induced  Jonathan  to  repeat  it. 

With  what  success  we  have  already  seen. 

With  such  a  horrible  sight  before  his  eyes,  and  such  a 
horrible  sound  ringing  in  his  ears,  who  can  wonder 
that  Johnson  should  have  run  on  so  blindly  and  so  heed- 
lessly ? 

Generally,  Jonathan  Wild  dealt  in  a  very  summary 
way  with  anything  that  had  ceased  to  be  of  service  to 
him. 

The  dead  body  was  no  exception. 

As  soon  as  the  officer  iied,  he  flung  it  carelessly  to  one 
side,  and  hastened  to  the  door. 

Johnson  was  already  a  long  way  off,  and,  chuckling  to 
himself  with  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  having  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  two  officers,  Jonathan  called  aloud  upon 
his  companion. 

He  believed  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  that  the  sooner 
they  quitted  that  place,  the  better  it  would  be  for 
them. 

No  response  was  made  to  his  call,  owing  to  the  Governor 
having  swooned. 

Furious  with  rage,  Jonathan  at  length  discovered  him, 
and  dealt  poor  Mr.  Noakes  two  such  violent  kicks  in  the 
ribs^that  he  opened  his  eyes  at  once. 

"  Get  up,  you  infernal  idiot !"  roared  Wild.  "  Get 
up,  I  say !  What  did  you  want  to  lie  down  like  that 
for?  Why  didn't  you  answer  me  when  I  called  to 
you?" 

Mr.  Noakes  sat  up  in  a  very  undignified  manner,  and 
rubbed  his  head  with  a  puzzled  expression. 

"Get  up,"  said  Wild,  "and  let's  leave  this  place!  If  we 
are  not  off  at  once,  we  shall  have  these  police  officers  back 
again.  They  will  get  the  better  of  their  fright,  and  then 
we  shall  be  worse  off  than  ever,  because  their  suspicions 
will  be  aroused  then !" 

Mr.  Noakes  got  up  on  his  feet,  though  not  without  some 
trouble,  for  the  two  kicks  in  the  ribs  that  Wild  had  given 
him  caused  him  intense  pain  whenever  he  drew  his 
breath. 

Seizing  him  by  the  coat,  Jonathan  again  hurried  to  the 
door  of  the  barn. 

Taking  care  not  to  expose  any  part  of  his  person  to  the 
rays  of  the  moon  more  than  he  could  help,  in  case  any  of 
his  foes  shonld  by  chance  be  near  enough  to  perceive 
him,  he  took  a  hasty  and  scrutinising  glance  everywhere 
around. 

As  before,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  bathed 
in  moonlight,  but  not  one  of  the  police  officers  could  be 
seen. 

"  Now  then,  come  on !"  said  Wild.  "  We  must  seize 
this  favourable  opportunity !" 

"  Are  you  sure  no  one  is  in  sight,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,  stupid !  If  I  was  not,  do  you  think  I 
should  venture  forth  ?" 

Thus  rebuked,  Mr.  Noakes  became  silent. 

"  I  would  give  no  small  trifle  if  a  cloud  would  cover  the 
moon  for  a  little  while !  Curse  it !  What  a  nuisance  it  is ! 
I  don't  want  the  moon  to  shine  !" 

Speaking  these  words  in  snarling  tones,  Jonathan 
Wild  passed  out  of  the  barn,  dragging  his  companion  with 
him. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  gained  the  angle  of  the  building  ho 
stopped  and  had  another  look. 

He  was  lucky  in  having  taken  this  precaution,  for  a 
human  form,  and,  as  ho  believed,  a  police  officer,  was 
making  his  way  towards  the  barn  in  a  direct  line. 

Seeing  this,  Jonathan  hastily  drew  back  and  crept 
round  to  the  other  side. 

In  this  quarter  thei'e  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  so  he  turned 
the  comer  without  hesitation. 

It  so  happened  that  the  shadow  of  the  building  lay  in 
this  direction,  and  concealed  the  forms  of  the  fugitives  ad- 
mirably. 

Beyond  that  shadow  the  grass  in  the  meadow  seemed 
like  liquid  silver,  and  Jonathan  was  frightened  to  venture 
across  it,  for  he  knew  that  his  form  would  be  visible  from 
an  immense  distance. 

While  he  stood  still  hesitating,  the  police  officer — for 
such  he  was,  and  no  other  than  Baker — reached  the  door 
of  the  barn,  where  he  stopped. 


Jonathan  was  now  afraid  to  move  lest  he  should  be 
heard. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  felt  his  companion  clutch  him  by 
the  arm,  and,  turning  round,  saw  him  pointing  across  the 
meadow. 

Following  the  direction  of  his  flnger,  which  pointed  to 
the  course  that  Johnson  had  taken  in  his  precipitate 
flight,  the  thief-taker  perceived  the  whole  troop  of  police 
officers  returning  direct  to  the  barn. 

His  heart  sank  within  him,  and  he  felt  quite  unable  to 
decide  what  he  should  do. 

CHAPTER   DXLIII. 

THE  TWO  OFFICERS  ENDEAVOUR  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  MYSTERY, 
BUT  ONLY   JL\KE   IT  MORE  PROFOUND. 

Concealed  in  the  deep  shadow  that  the  moon  cast  on  one 
side  of  the  barn,  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  over- 
heard all  that  took  place. 

Thoy  pressed  themselves  against  the  darkened  wall  as 
closely  as  thoy  could,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  officers. 

Still,  it  was  not  without  the  greatest  uneasiness  that 
they  watched  the  rapid  and  certain  approach  of  their  deadly 
foes. 

The  officers  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  each  step 
they  took  increased  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  Wild's 
position. 

Although  well  aware  of  this,  he  did  not  dare  to  move  a 
step. 

While  he  had  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  to  stand 
perfectly  still,  there  was  just  a  bare  possibility  of  his  re- 
maining unseen. 

On  the  contraiy,  if  he  ventured  to  move,  and  once  got 
within  the  sphere  of  the  moon's  rays,  the  officers  would 
immediately  perceive  him,  and  then  he  would  bo  placed 
more  desperately  than  ever. 

Moreover,  he  would  be  in  pistol-shot  of  his  foes. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  the  orders  they  had  received, 
and  he  easily  understood  that  they  would  avoid  all  the 
trouble  they  could  by  taking  the  advantage  of  slaying  him 
first  and  making  him  prisoner  afterwards. 

Although  half  stupified  with  fear,  and  deprived  of 
the  proper  use  of  his  senses,  even  Mr.  Noakes  could 
not  fail  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  remaining  immov- 
able. 

The  few  words  which  Baker  had  uttered  sufficed  to  let 
Jonathan  know  the  precise  state  of  affairs,  and  he  could 
not  help  feeling  an  amount  of  exultation  upon  finding  that 
he  had  been  the  means  of  discomfiting  two  of  his  enemies, 
although  the  meanest  of  them. 

When  the  officers  stopped  before  the  barn  door  in  the 
manner  we  have  previously  described,  Jonathan 
listened  with  considerable  interest  to  all  that  took 
place. 

He  felt  rather  more  at  ease  than  he  had  done  a  moment 
before,  for  while  the  police  officers  retained  their  pre- 
sent position  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  catch 
sight  of  that  side  of  the  building  upon  which  he  was 
standing. 

Had  I  here  been  a  chance,  he  would  have  stolen  away, 
but,  in  the  hope  that  a  better  opportunity  would  quickly 
present  itself,  he  remained. 

When  Baker  saw  his  companions  with  a  prisoner, 
he  made  certain  it  was  either  Jonathan  Wild  or  Mi-, 
Noakes. 

What  words  can  possibly  express  his  surprise  when  he 
found,  so  far  from  it  being  either  of  those  individuals,  it 
was  no  other  than  his  companion  Johnson  ? 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  fancied  himself  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  dream. 

A  second  glance,  however,  convinced  him  that  his  eye- 
sight had  not  deceived  him. 

There  stood  Johnson,  with  a  police  officer  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  with  a  pair  of  handcuffs  clasping  his  wrists. 

At  first  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
could  possibly  happen  that  Johnson  was  a  prisoner,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  might  be  re- 
venged in  good  earnest. 

Can  the  reader  imagine  the  mortification  of  Johnson 
when  he  heard  the  chief  officer  say  to  Baker : 

"  Oh,  you're  at  your  post,  I  see !  Pray,  what  the  devil 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?" 

"All  what,  sir?" 
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"  Why,  can't  you  see  there's  Johnson  a  prisoner  ?  Why 
lias  he  left  you,  and  why  are  you  on  the  outside  of  thi: 
barn  ?" 

Johnson  had  by  this  time  recovered  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree from  his  frif^ht. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  Baker  standing  near 
the  door;  but,  ever  suspicious  and  fancying  something  or 
other,  the  notion  entered  his  head  that  his  second  fright 
was  due  to  Baker,  who  must  have  crept  into  the  barn 
unperceived  by  him. 

A  moment's  consideration  made  him  think  that  he  could 
6«6  the  whole  ramification  of  a  plot  before  him,  the 
object  of  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  hinder 
his  promotion  to  the  post  he  had  so  long  burned  to 
occupy. 

Ho  made  up  his  mind  that  Baker  would  take  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

Then,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  revenging  him- 
self upon  which  ha  had  decided,  the  words  Baker  spoke 
served  to  convince  Johnson  more  and  more  that  the 
plot  he  suspected  was  really  and  actually  in  existence. 

Baker  was  ready-witted  enough,  but  ho  could  not 
decide  all  in  a  moment  what  his  fii-st  answer  should  be. 

In  an  impatient  and  angry  tone,  the  chief  officer  said 
again : 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Why 
don't  you  answer  me  ?  Why  are  you  on  the  outside  of 
the  barn  ?     You  ought  to  be  inside !" 

"  I  know  I  ought,  sir,"  said  Baker,  in  a  very  humble 
voice,  and  with  a  low  bow.  "  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me  for 
being  where  I  am,  but  I  can  give  you  a  good  rsason  for 
it!" 

"  Do  so,  then,  and  don't  be  so  damnably  long-winded  !" 

"  W*1I,  sir,  I  don't  like  to  say  it,  but  it's  the  truth  never- 

tlldGSS 

"What's  the  truth?" 

"  Why,  sir,  the  reason  why  I  came  to  the  door  was,  that 
I  might  look  for  Johnson." 

Hearing  these  words,  Johnson  ground  his  teeth  in  such 
a  furious  manner  that  the  two  officers  who  held  him 
looked  quite  scared. 

"To  do  what?"  asked  the  chief  officer,  in  the  utmost 
surprise. 

"  To  look  for  Johnson,  sir !" 
"  But  what  business  had  ha  to  leave  his  post?" 
"  Must  I  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  matter  from 
first  to  last,  sir?"  asked  Baker.     "  I  should  bo  glad  to  do  it, 
I  can  assure  you,  for  it  would  take  a  great  weight  off  my 
mind." 

"Yes,  by  all  means.  Baker!  Just  tell  us  all  about 
it." 

"Thank you,  sir,  I  will." 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldut  ©bject  to  hear  a  word  or  two 
from  me  ?"  said  Johnson,  with  difficulty  subduing  his 
voice  sufficiently  to  speak.  , 

"  Your  turn  will  come  next.  Don't  you  see  I  am 
speaking  to  Baker?  What  right  have  you  to  interrupt 
mo  ?" 

Johnson  poured  out  a  string  of  curses  under  his  voice, 
and  the  officer  continued  : 

"You,  Baker,  being  evidently  at  your  post,  and  doing 
your  duty,  have  a  riglit  to  be  heard  first,  so  please  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  affair  in  as  few  words  as  you 
possibly  can." 

"  I  will,  sir.     I  am  rather  sorry  to  say  it.     In  the  first 
place,  Johnson  was  awfully  frightened." 
"Frightened  of  what  ?" 

"  Being  in  the  barn,  sir,  and  that's  wliy  he  asked  you  to 
let  some  one  stay  with  him.  Don't  you  remember  you 
told  him  to  keep  guard  by  himself,  and  he  asked  you  for 
some  one  to  keep  him  company  !" 

"  Of  course  he  did,  and  I  chose  him  for  the  duty  because, 
as  he  was  an  old  and  tried  hand,  and  anxious  to  rise,  I 
thought  I  would  give  him  a  chance  for  promotion." 

That  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Johnson,  and  oh,  how 
he  cursed  himself  for  having  been  such  a  fool  as  to  have 
asked  for  a  companion. 

Had  he  remained  by  himself,  all  would  have  been  well, 
and  he  would  have  attained  his  desire. 

Now,  so  far  from  being  any  nearer,  ho  was  further  off 
than  ever. 

Up  to  that  moment  ho  had  always  been  respected  and 
thought  much  of,  and  now  he  was  in  disgrace. 
But  the  conviction  settled  more  strongly  than  ever  in 


his  mind  that  Baker,   and  Baker  only,  was  the  cause  of 
his  misfortune. 

It  was  Baker  who  had  crept  back  into  the  barn  and 
given  him  a  second  and  more  dreadful  fright  than   tho 
first. 
In  his  own  breast  he  bitterly  vowed  revenge. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Baker,  actuated  by  very  similar  feel- 
ings, went  on  with  his  tale  to  the  officer. 

"  After  you  had  gone  a  little  while,  sir,  we  were 
talking  about  one  thing  and  another,  and  Johnson,  ho 
acted  quite  like  a  crocodile,  he  did !  I  never  suspected 
his  designs  for  a  moment,  but  they  soon  became  clear 
enough !" 

"Designs?"  asked  the  officer.  "What  do  you  mean? 
Shall  I  ever  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  ?" 

"I  hope  so,  sir;  and  I  hope  you'll  see  me   righted,  for, 
at  all  risks,  I  have  stuck  to  my  post." 
"  So  you  have.     Go  on." 
"  Well,  sir,  Johnson  tried  to  frighten  me." 
•  "  What  rubbish  !     I  am  surprised  at   an  old  hand  like 
you  being  up  to  such  tricks !"  said  the  officer,  angrily. 

"  This  is  how  he  did  it,  sir  !  He  gave  me  a  bottle  of  rum 
and  invited  mo  to  drink,  and  as  I  was  very  cold,  and  my 
clothes  were  wet,  and  as  I  thought  it  wouldn't  be  any 
harm  just  to  have  a  little  drop,  and  I  never  intended  to 

drink  above  a  mouthful " 

"There,  there — stop!  Don't  occupy  my  time  with 
making  your  excuses !  He  offered  you  rum,  and  you 
drank  some  of  it !     What  next  ?" 

"  The  very  first  drops,  sir,  was  trickling  down  my  throat 
— I'll  take  my  davy  I  hadn't  had  a  tea-spoonful — when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  Johnson  gave  a  most  awful  groan  !  It 
scared  me,  and  I  couldn't  help  it!  I  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  the  door  in  my  fright,  but  as  soon  as  I  smelt  fresh  air 
I  was  all  right  again !" 
"  What  did  Johnson  do  ?" 

"  Why,  he  pretended  to  be  frightened  himself,  and 
seemed  very  much  vexed  to  find  I  stood  it  so  coolly,  for 
what  he  intended  to  do  was  to  frighten  me  away,  so  that 
he  could  represent  to  you  that  I  was  a  coward  aud  afraid 
to  stop,  and  by  being  here  himself,  and  keeping  every- 
thing square,  would  be  able  to  get  his  promotion  !" 

"But  what  did  Johnson  run  away  for?"  asked  tho 
chief  officer.  "  I  am  beginning  to  have  my  doubts  of  you. 
Baker !  What  you're  telling  me  sounds  very  much  like  a 
made-up,  cock-and-buU^sort  of  tale !  Perhaps  you  can 
explain  youis 'If  ?" 

Baker  scratched  his  head,  for  he  hai'dly  knew  how  to 
got  over  his  difficulty. 

But  his  invention,  which  had  assisted  him  so  far,  did  not 
desert  him,  and,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  pause,  he 
said: 

"  Why,  sir,  Johnson  pretended  to  be  frightened  himself 
when  he  got  outside,  so  that  I  shouldn't  be  suspicious  of 
him;  and  he  said  he  didu't  care  for  any  consequences,  but 
he  wasn't  going  to  stop  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  dead 
body  groaning,  and  so  he  ran  away." 

"Oh,  pooh!  stuff!"  said  the  officer;  "you  must  not 
expect  me  to  believe  such  rubbish  as  that.  I  fancy  that 
the  two  of  you  are  such  horrible  liars  that  I  shall  never 
get  to  the  root  of  the  matter." 

The  tide  now  seemed  turning  in  Johnson's  favour,  and 
that  individual  brightened  up  accordingly. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  with  the  greatest  humility, 
"but  you  haven't  heard  my  side  of  the  story  yet.  I 
think  you  are  rather  too  hard  on  me.  I'll  take  my  oath 
that  what  Baker  has  said  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end ; 
but  you  haven't  heard  my  version." 

"The  conduct  of  the  pair  of  you  is  very  suspicious; 
and  if  I  find  anything  wrong,  or  different  to  what  it  was 
when  I  left  the  barn,  I  shall  take  you  both  prisoners,  and 
hold  you  responsible.  As  for  you.  Baker,  it's  absurd  to 
suppose  that  Johnson  should  run  away.  What  object 
could  he  have?" 

"  If  you'd  allow  me  to  explain,  sir,  I  could  tell  you  in 
a  moment.  Johnson  only  protended  to  run  away.  He 
thought  if  he  ran  away,  I  didu't  dare  stop  by  myself,  and 
that  1  should  run  away  too,  and  then  he  could  come  back  ; 
but  he  made  a  mistake,  for  though  I  didn't  go  back  inside, 
I  stood  by  the  door  all  the  while." 

"Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "I  hope  you'll  do  me  the  justice 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  All  that  Baker  has  been  tell- 
ing is  a  parcel  of  d d  lies,  and  I'll  prove  it '" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  hear  any  more  of  the  affair !  *  said  th( 
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cbief  officer,  in  a  positive  tone  of  voice,  "  so  it'a  useless 
fat  yon  to  say  another  word !  Baker,  until  this  is  cleared 
up,  consider  yourself  in  custody  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  if 
I  find  that  a  single  thing  has  been  disturbed  inside,  you 
will  both  have  to  answer  for  it  I  Follow  me  into  the 
bam!" 

With  these  woras,  the  officer,  with  a  great  deal  of 
indignation  in  his  looks  and  manner,  stalked  through  the 
doorway,  followed  closely  by  his  men. 

As  soon  as  he  got  inside,  the  officer  trod  upon  some- 
thing tliat  threw  him  down. 

A  frightful  yell  came  from  Lis  lips,  and  he  made  the 
most  desperate  efforts  to  rise. 

"Alight — a  light !"  he  shrieked.  "D — n  you  all!  A 
light !    You  shall  suffer  for  this  pretty  smartly !" 

By  the  time  the  officer  rose  to  his  feet,  a  lantern  was 
lighted,  and  by  the  aid  of  ita  beams  he  took  a  good  look 
about  him. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  dead  body  lying  not  far 
from  the  door,  and  he  gave  a  sickening  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  having  fallen  down  upon  anything  so  loath- 
some. 

He  turned  fairlj  black  in  the  face  with  rage,  and  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oho,  Baker  and  Johnson,  this  is  your  little  game,  is  it  ? 
You  have  been  up  to  your  larlis,  but  I'll  d — d  soon  let 
you  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  played  with  !  If  you  think 
you've  got  hold  of  a  fool,  you're  mistaken !  You  shall 
suffer  for  this !  I  can  give  my  account  of  the  affair ! 
You  shall  both  be  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  be 
treated  to  an  extra  trifle  in  the  shape  of  a  few  months' 
imprisonment !  Oh,  curse  you  both  !  But  I'll  wager  my 
head  against  a  brass  nail  that  you  don't  play  me  a  trick 
again!  Handcuff  both  the  villains,  and  keep  'em 
secure !" 

The  chief  officer  was  in  such  a  state  of  rage  that  for  some 
time  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about. 

The  sight  of  the  two  delinquents  securely  handcuffed 
had  a  soothing  effect  upon  his  system,  and  as  his  thoughts 
roturued  to  their  proper  channel,  he  remembered  the  sus- 
picion that  had  found  a  place  in  his  mind  just  before  his 
extraordinary  encounter  with  Johnson. 

"  I'll  have  this  place  searched  thoroughly !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "Light  all  your  lanterns,  and  pry  into  eveiy 
corner!  It's  my  belief  that  those  we  want  are  concealed 
somewhere  close  at  hand  !" 

The  summary  manner  in  which  their  chief  had  dealt 
with  Baker  and  Johnson  produced  a  great  increase  in  the 
submission  of  his  men,  and  they  set  about  obeying  his 
instructions  with  remarkable  promptitude. 

To  describe  in  detail  all  that  they  did  woxild,  however, 
be  uniuteresting,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  reader  is 
already  aware  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  no  longer  in  the 
barn. 

An  attentive  search  discovered  to  them,  however, 
some  trifling  things  which  had  before  escaped  their 
notice. 

In  the  first  place,  they  saw  the  ashes  marking  the  spot 
where  Jonathan  had  lighted  the  fire. 

Then  on  the  walls  were  several  marks,  evidently  pro- 
duced by  heavy  boots,  and  to  a  splinter  on  one  of  the 
beams  a  piece  of  cloth  was  fluttering. 

But  these,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  industry,  was  all  they 
could  find  out,  so  they  were  compelled  in  good  earnest  to 
give  up  all  hopes  of  capturing  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes,  on 
that  occasion  at  least. 

They  consoled  themselves  as  best  they  could  in  in- 
vestigating the  murder,  the  traces  of  which  they  had  so 
unexpectedly  discovered. 


CHAPTER  DXLIV. 

JONATHAN  Vnr.T>   FI>'DS   HE  IS    NOT  QOTTE  SO  SAFE  AS   HE 
liLAGINED   HIMSELF  TO  BE. 

Although  he  was  in  so  much  jeopardy,  Jonathan  Wild 
could  not  help  feeling  greatly  amused  at  the  result  of  the 
explanation  which  Baker  had  attempted  to  give. 

But  this  enjoyment  was  too  dangerous  for  him  to  wish 
to  follow  it  up. 

The  entrance  of  all  the  officers  into  the  barn  was  just 
the  opportunity  he  had  been  waiting  for. 

So  as  soon  as  he  was  sure  that  they  were  fairly  beneath 


the  roof  of  the  building,  he  clutched  hold  of  Mr.  Noakea, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  : 

"  Now  run  for  your  life,  or,  after  all,  you're  a  dead 
man !" 

With  these  words,  the  thief-taker  set  off  at  a  run,  which 
the  Governor  was  forced  to  keep  pace  with,  though  it 
tried  his  wind  very  severely. 

On  the  soft  turf  their  footsteps  made  no  sound,  and 
such  was  their  speed  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  they 
were  clear  of  the  meadow  in  which  the  barn  stood,  and 
were  skulking  along  under  a  hedge  which,  fortunately, 
ran  in  such  a  direction  as  to  conceal  them  from  the  view 
of  their  enemies  in  case  they  should  suddenly  emerge 
into  the  moonlight. 

Jonathan  did  not  run  far  before  ho  began  to  feol  much 
exhausted,  and  slackened  his  pace  accordingly. 

Still  he  pushed  on,  for  he  knew  how  important  it  was 
to  place  as  great  a  distance  between  himself  and  his  foes 
as  he  possibly  could. 

With  this  view  he  hurried  his  companion  along,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  entreaties  for  a  few  moments' 
rest. 

"  This  is  not  the  time  for  rest !"  Wild  would  exclaim — 
"  this  is  the  time  for  action !  What  ha.ve  you  been  doing 
during  the  last  few  hours  but  resting  ?"  ,., 

The  Governor  groaned. 

It  was  evident  that  hia  idea  of  what  rest  was  differed 
from  his  companion's. 

As  the  police  officers  made  no  attempt  to  pursue  them, 
the  fugitives  got  to  a  considerable  distance  without  in- 
terruption. 

Gaining  the  summit  of  a  piece  of  rising  ground, 
Jonathan  ventured  to  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  talco  a 
long  look  behind  him. 

He  was  not  yet  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  barn, 
although  it  was  a  long  way  off. 

The  moonbeams,  however,  seemed  to  shine  upon  it 
with  peculiar  distinctness. 

All  around  was  very  still,  and  nowhere  in  the  inter- 
vening space  could  he  catch  sight  of  a  single  moving 
object  which  his  fancy  could  form  into  a  police  officer. 

"I think  I've  done  them  at  last!"  he  exclaimed,  in 
tones  of  the  utmost  satisfaction — "though  it's  hct-.n  a 
hard  push,  aud  we  have  had  several  narrow  escapes ! 
But  what  does  it  matter  ?  '  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a 
mile !' " 

"But  oh,  this  is  misery !"  moaned  Mr.  Noakes — "uttt-r 
mise»y !  How  delightful,  after  such  a  turmoD,  must  be  the 
calm  repose  of  the  grave  !" 

"  Calm  repose  of  a  fiddlestick !"  exclaimed  the  thief- 
taker,  angrily  and  impatiently,  for  his  spirits  always  rose 
whenever  he  had  escaped  a  danger.  "  Don't  talk  such 
infernal  nonsense !  Morning  is  not  far  off,  aud  we  must 
find  a  fresh  place  of  shelter  before  daylight." 

Noakes  only  replied  by  a  groan. 

"  Get  up  with  you !"  said  Wild. 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  vciy  faint !  My  strength  seems  to  have 
deseited  me  entirely !" 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Governor  should 
complain  of  exhaustion  ;  indeed,  it  is  somewhat  surprisiug 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  keep  up  so  well  as  he 
had  done  after  losing  such  a  vast  quantity  of  blood. 

"  Get  up,  Noakes !"  said  Wild,  in  a  gentler  voice.  "  It 
will  do  no  good  to  lie  there !  I  am  sick  and  faint  mj'self ! 
We  will  go  somewhere  and  obtain  refreshment  and 
shelter  at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  the  further  away  we 
get  from  the  barn,  the  less  danger  we  shall  be  in.  Gomo 
along,  old  fellow !     I'll  help  you  up !" 

Jonathan  Wild  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

The  manner  in  which  he  had  triumphed  over  his 
enemies  made  him  for  the  time  quite  amiable. 

"Oh,  it's  glorious!"  he  said.  "If  I  had  not  been  quite 
so  hard  pushed  as  I  have  lately,  how  I  should  have  en- 
joyed that  scene !     It's  charming !" 

"  What's  charming  ?"  asked  Mr.  Noakes.  "  Everytliing 
seems  wretched  enough  to  me,  I  can  assure  you  '" 

"Oh,  grumble  away!  That's  about  like  you !  I  sup- 
pose you'd  have  been  better  satisfied  if  you'd  been  caiiijht 
by  the  officers,  instead  of  walking  along  by  mo  in  com- 
parative safety,  and  had  been  on  your  way  to  Newg:it.o  !" 

"Don't  beangiy,  Mr.  Wild!  I  hope  I  shall  bo  butter 
soon !' 

"All  right!  I  feel  so  good-tempered  that  I  could  be 
friends  with  anybody!     If  there  hadn't   been  quite  so 
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much  risk  in  it,  how  I  should  like  to  have  listened  at  the 
door  of  the  barn  to  have  heard  what  was  said  when  they 
got  inside !" 

Mr.  Noakes  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  bare  idea  of 
such  a  thing. 

~  "What  a  glorious  state  of  confusion  they  must  be  in  !' 
said  Wild,  in  an  exulting  tone  of  voice.  "  If  ever  thoy 
rightly  understand  what  has  happened — if  ever  they 
comprehend  one  another's  motives  and  actions — it's  an  odd 
thing  to  me  I" 

"  Don't  walk  quite  so  fast,  Mr.  Wild !"  interposed  Mr. 
Noakes.    "  I  can't  keep  up  with  you !" 

"Well,  I'll  walk  slower;  but  just  at  the  moment  I 
was  so  delighted  that  I  forgot !  Is  it  not  glorious  that  we 
should  have  outwitted  our  enemies,  and  got  them  in- 
volved in  such  a  mass  of  complications  ?" 
"  Yes,  very !"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  feebly. 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  doesn't  end  with  a  regular 
battle  between  Baker  and  Johnson !  If  it  does,  I  hope 
they'll  both  kill  themselves — that's  all !" 

Wild  experienced  a  return  of  his  natui-al  ferocity. 
Conversing  in  this  manner  upon  the  events  which  had 
recently  befallen  them,  and  speculating  as  to  the  con- 
sequences that  would  arise  out  of  the  mysterious  trans- 
actions in  the  old  barn,  they  continued  on  their  way 
across  the  open  country. 

They  journeyed  on  for  many  miles  without  meeting 
with  any  interruption  whatever — indeed,  without  catch- 
ing sight  cither  of  a  human  being  or  a  habitation. 

The  moon  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  and  morning 
dawned  cheerless  and  cold. 

The  atmosphere  suddenly  became  sui'charged  with 
watery  particles,  which  settled  themselves  upon  the  ap- 
parel of  the  fugitives. 

The  first  beams  of  the  sua  showed  them,  in  the  far 
distance,  the  chimneys. 

Believing  that  they  had  got  far  enough  from  their  foes 
to  be  out  of  danger,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  house 
would  be  unaware  of  their  identity,  the  thief-taker  slightly 
changed  his  course,  with  the  intention  of  demanding  rest 
and  refreshment. 

Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought 
them  to  a  broad  but  apparently  little-travelled  road. 

It  was  at  the  side  of  this  that  the  dwelling  they  had 
perceived  had  been  erected. 
Upon  a  closer  approach,  they  found  it  to  be  an  inn. 
When  Jonathan  first  proposed  tliat  they  should  stop 
here  for  a  time,  Mr.  Noakes  was  so  overcome  with  terror 
as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  motion. 

"  Surely  you  can't  be  in  earnest  ?"  he  managed  to  gasp 
out  at  length.  "  It  will  be  madness  for  us  to  attempt  such 
a  thing !" 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!"  said  Wild.  " In  this  out-of- 
the-way  spot  the  probability  is  that  we  are  totally  un- 
known even  by  name,  and  at  this  early  hour,  if  wo  find 
the  house  open,  the  chances  are  all  against  any  customers 
being  in  it." 

"But  don't  you  think  the  landlord  might  recognise 
us?" 

"  We  must  run  the  risk  of  that.  I  must  have  food,  and 
drink,  and  rest,  and  so  must  you." 

These  words  settled  the  matter,  for,  just  as  ho  uttered 
them,  Jonathan  stopped  in  front  of  the  inn. 

The  landlord,  who  seemed  to  have  just  risen,  was  stand- 
ing at  the  front  door. 

He  had  noticed  the  fugitives  approaching  when  they 
had  been  at  a  great  distance. 

When  they  came  closer,  their  appearance  by  no  means 
prepossessed  him  in  their  favour. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Wild,  assuming,  with  diffi- 
culty, a  humbleness  of  demeanour.  "  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  morning !" 

"  March  on  !"  said  the  landlord,  abruptly.  "  I've  nothing 
to  give — times  are  too  bad  !  March  on — you'll  get  nothing 
here !" 

"We  are  not  beggars,  sir,"  said  Wild,  "  though  we  arc 
not  very  well  off,  as  I  dare  say  our  looks  bespeak ;  but  we 
are  unfortunate,  and  that's  not  a  crime." 

"  I  know  that — but  I  have  nothing  to  give  away  !" 
"  We  don't  want  you  to  give,"  said  Wild,  "  but  we  are 
on  tramp  to  Liverpool,  at  which  phice  I  hope  to  get  a 
beith  on  board  a  ship.  We  have  walked  almost  without 
c.:i,iiig  siiico  sunset,  and  wo  are  now  so  tired  as  to  bo  un- 
able to  go  uuy  further." 


"  Well,  I  can't  shelter  you,  and  that's  a  fact !" 
"  Can't  you  let  us  have  a  bed  ?"  implored  Wild.      "  We 
are  not  penniless.  I  will  pay  you  for  whatever  accommoda- 
tion wo  have." 

The  landlord  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  like  your  looks,"  he  said,  "  and  that's  flat — so 
I  don't  want  your  money!" 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  believe  me,"  said  Wild,  taking  a 
gold  piece  from  his  pocket.  "  Look !  here  is  a  guinea, 
which  will  pay  our  expenses  for  stopping  here." 

The  sight  of  the  guinea  seemed  to  soften  the  landlord's 
heart. 

Desirous  not  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
possession  of  such  a  sum,  he  said  : 

"  I  can't  accommodate  you  in  the  way  you  want  •  but  if 
you  like  to  take  things  as  they  are,  I  don't  miacL*' 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  can't  let  you  a  bed,  because  I  have  none  to  spare, 
and,  besides,  you  are  dirty  and  ragged ;  but  if  you  like  to 
lie  down  in  the  loft,  among  the  hay,  over  the  stable,  and 
will  give  me  a  trifle  for  it,  you  shall  do  so." 

At  first  sight,  this  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  tempting 
offer ;  but,  after  a  momentary  consideration,  Jonathan  Wild 
determined  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  surprised  that  he  should  do  so,  but  snid 
nothing,  being  quite  content,  as  usual,  to  leave  the  direc- 
tion of  all  things  to  his  companion. 

"  We  are  ragged  and   dirty,   I  know,"   replied  Wild ; 
"  but  the  accommodation,  bad  as  it  is,  will  do  for  us,  pro- 
viding you  do  not  charge  too  much." 
"  I  only  want  that  guinea." 

"  You  shall  have  it  if  you  find  us  with  food  and  drink  as 
well." 
"  Agreed." 
"  You  will  do  so  ?" 
"  I  will." 

"  Lead  the  way,  then." 

"Go  under  the  gateway,"  replied  the  landloi'd ;  "you 
will  see  the  stables  then  in  front  of  you,  and  you  can  go 
up  into  the  loft." 
"  And  you  ?" 

"  I  will  follow  close  with  something  to  eat  and 
drink." 

With  these  words,  the  landlord  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
entered  the  inn,  and  Jonathan,  quite  reconciled  to  his  lot, 
made  as  speedy  a  disappearance  under  the  gateway  as  he 
possibly  could. 

He  half  dragged  his  companion  after  him. 
As  they  had  been  told,  they  found  the  stables  just  in 
front  of  them. 

Anxious  to  get  out  of  sight,  Jonathan  crossed  the 
yard  hastily. 

But  before  they  could  do  much  more  than  enter  the 
stables,  the  landlord  appeared  at  the  back  door  of  the  inn, 
carrying  quite  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  in  his 
hands. 

Jonathan  waited  for  him  to  approach. 
"  Up  with  you !"  he  cried.     "  There  are  the  steps.    Go 
first— I  will  follow !" 

Following  with  his  eye  the  direction  of  the  landlord's 
finger.  Wild  saw  a  perpendicular  ladder  against  the 
wall. 

Up  this  ladder  he  ascended  with  great  speed  and 
agility. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed  as  well  as  his  exhaustion  would 
allow  him. 

The  landlord  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  scent  from  the  hay  in  the  loft  was  quite  pleasant, 
and  when  he  saw  how  well  stocked  the  place  was,  the 
thief-taker  did  not  doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  make 
himself  comfortable. 

The  Governor  sat  down  with  a  sigh. 
"  Now  for  your  guinea !"  exclaimed  the  landlord. 
"  Give  us  the  provisions  !" 

"  Not  first !     I  sha'n't  trust  you  any  further  than  I  can 
sec  vou !" 
"Why  not?" 

"  You  are  no  good,  either  of  you.  Anyone  could  see 
that  at  a  glance !  However,  what  you  have  done  makes 
no  odds  to  me — it's  none  of  my  business  !" 

"  I  wish  everybody  was  of  your  way  of  thiakiug  I" 
growled  Wild. 

"  Come — the  guinea  I" 
"  Hero  it  is  !" 
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"And  here  is  something  to  eat  and  drink!  Cut  off 
now  wherever  you  like  !     You  won't  be  in  my  debt !" 

So  saying,  the  landlord  quitted  the  loft. 

Wild  and  the  Governor  were  both  famished  and  tlriTsty, 
and  although  their  position  was  so  truly  dangerous,  they 
at  first  thought  about  nothing  but  satisfying  theii-  natural 
cravings. 

At  last  Mr.  Noakes  ventured  to  ask : 

"How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  ston 
here  ?"  ^ 

"  How  the  devU  do  you  think  I  know  ?  As  long  as  our 
foes  will  let  us  !" 

"■^"^— J^*^*    don't     you    think    we    are     dangerously 

"  We  cannot  well  hope  to  be  safer." 
"  But,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 
"  What  ?" 

"Now  that  wo  have  satisfied  our  hunger,  don't  you 
a«.  11* — Bi4f^snin,  ^ 


think  we  had  better  stow  the  remainder  of  the  provisionj 
about  us,  and  be  o£f  ?" 

"No,  I  don't!" 

"Why  not?" 

"I  intend  to  have  some  rest  and  sleep,  and  you  had 
better  have  some  too." 

"  I — I  dare  not !" 

"  W.^  will  keep  watch  by  turns,  and  by  that  means  we 
shall  be  safer.  You  shall  take  the  first  sleep,  and  I  wiU 
watch."  *^' 

"  But  if  the  ofiicers  come  ?" 

"  I  will  awake  you." 

"But  how  shall  we  escape  ?" 

"  Hold  your  row,  and  leave  things  to  me  !  Do  as  I  tell 
you  !" 

"But  sleep  will  be  impossible  in  this  place  !" 

"  Then  you  can  keep  watch." 

W.ith  these  words,  Wild  stretched  himself  at  full  length 
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upon  the   hay,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  seemed   to  fall  im- 
mediately into  a  deep  sluniljer. 

There  was  little  fear  about  the  Governor  keeping 
watch. 

Crawling  to  the  circular  aperture  in  the  wall,  which 
was  the  only  place  from  which  a  view  of  the  exterior 
could  be  obtained,  he  peeped  forth. 

Alter  a  time,  when  he  iound  what  a  profound  stillness 
reigned  all  around  the  inn,  his  apprehensions  gradually 
subsided. 

He  began  to  think  that  ho  was  really  alarming  himself 
without  due  cause. 

After  what  had  happened  he  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  officers  would  havo  to  be  much  more 
clever  than  they  had  shown  themselves  to  be  if  they 
succeeded  in  getting  upon  their  track. 

But  his  greatest  source  of  dread  was  that  the  landlord 
should  mention  the  fact  of  their  being  in  the  loft — perhaps 
to  some  police  officers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  would, 
of  course,  have  their  suspicions  excited. 

Two  hours  passed  slowly  away. 

Although  it  was  now  fairly  day,  there  was  no  more  sign 
of  bustle  and  activity  about  the  inn  than  there  was  when 
they  first  halted  before  it. 

The  silence  of  the  place  seemed  suggestive  of  secu- 
rity. 

It  had  a  sleepy  tendency  also. 

In  spite  of  what  he  had  snid,  Mr.  Noakes  found  his  eyes 
gradually  closiug. 

At  last  he  resolved  to  wake  his  companion,  and  did 
so. 

"Lie  down  and  sleep,  Noakes!"  he  said.  "Sleep  till  I 
wake  you  ;  and  I  only  hope  you  will  feel  as  much  bene- 
fited as  myself !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  only  too  glad  to  obey  this  injunc- 
tion. 

Jonathan  watched  for  some  time,  when,  finding  how 
profoundly  silent  all  around  him  was,  ho  resolved  to 
descend  into  the  stable  and  reconnoitre  a  little. 

Any  information  thus  gained  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
service  to  him. 

The  only  occupants  of  the  stable  were  a  couple  of 
liorses. 

Jonathan  approached  and  examined  them  with  a 
critical  eye. 

He  was  much  surprised  to  find  horses  of  such  excellent 
quality  in  such  a  place. 

But  he  was  far  from  displeased. 

Pursuing  his  researches  still  further,  he  discovered  the 
harness-room,  V('Wch  contained  the  necessary  trappings  to 
fit  the  horses  in  readiness  for  the  road. 


CHAPTER  DXLV. 

JONATIIAX  WILD    AND   MU.     NOAKES    TAKE   POSSESSION    OF 
THE  TWO  HORSES  IN  THE  STABLE. 

"  Good— good !"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
"  I  feel  quite  contented  now,  and  shall  fear  nothing !" 

Wild  left  the  harness-room,  and  crept  towards  the  door 
of  the  stable. 

It  would  have  pleased  him  very  much  to  have  made 
liimself  familiar  with  the  whole  of  the  premises,  but  this 
ho  did  not  care  to  do,  lest  he  should  be  seen  by  some  one, 
though  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anyone  about. 

lie  made  his  way  into  the  loft  again,  and,  seating  him- 
self close  to  the  circular  aperture  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  he  waited  for  his  comps.uion  to  awake. 

More  than  once  the  thief-taker's  eyes  closed  in 
slumber,  and  ho  would  wake  with  a  sudden  start,  fancy- 
ing his  foes  were  close  at  hand. 

In  this  manner  the  day  gradually  passed  by. 

Towards  evening  the  landlord  paid  them  another 
visit. 

"So  you  are  hero  still!"  ho  said.  "I  think  it's  high 
tim3  you  tramped  off  again !" 

"  \ .  e  are  going,"  said  Wild,  still  preserving  his  humble- 
ness ot  demeanour;  "but  wo  are  hungry.  Can  you  not 
bring  us  another  inoal  into  this  place?  And  after  wo 
have  eaten  it,  we  will  depart." 

"  Yes,  if  you  wia  make  it  worth  my  while  to  serve  you. 
I  feel  more  convinced  than  ever  by  your  looks  that  you 
are  no  good !  You  have  been  up  to  something  you  ought 
not!" 

"You  said,  when  you  vnre  here  before,"  remarked 


Wild,  "  it  did  not  signify  to  you  what  we  were,  or  what 
we  had  done." 

"  It  is  no  business  of  mine,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "  but  I 
may  be  running  a  risk  by  having  you  in  the  place,  so,  in 
order  to  make  amends,  you  must  pay  well  for  accommoda- 
tion '" 

"  I  don't  mind  doing  that !  Will  you  bring  us  another 
meal  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  pay  me  well." 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?" 

"A  guinea." 

Wild  at  once  took  the  coin  mentioned  from  his  pocket, 
and  handed  it  to  the  landlord,  who  pocketed  it  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction. 

He  then  retired,  and  Noakes  said : 

"  What  an  extortionate  rascal  he  is !" 

"  You're  right !"  said  Wild.  "  But  it  will  not  do  for  ua 
to  offend  him.    It  woulil  bo  bad  policy  on  our  part." 

"  Of  course." 

'■  But  never  mind,"  continued  Wild,  with  one  of  his  old 
chuckles — "never  mind!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing,  except  that  I  intend  to  have  my  money's 
worth  out  of  him,  and  perhaps  something  more !" 

"  How  ?" 

"  Wait  and  see !     Hush — he's  coming !" 

The  landlord  reappeared,  bringing  with  him  a  very 
substantial  meal,  which,  however,  was  very  dear  at  the 
price. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  mind  letting  us  stay  for  an  hour 
after  we  have  eaten  this  ?"  said  Wild,  respectfully. 

"Indeed  X  shall,  though — I  shall  insist  upon  your  leaving 
at  once !" 

"  But  that  is  scarcely  fair." 

"|;I  don't  see  that !  However,  ]  have  told  you  my  price, 
and  if  j'ou  like  to  pay  for  stopping,  you  can !" 

"  You  are  very  hard  upon  us !"  said  Wild.  "  We  are 
very  badly  ofif,  and  if  you  demand  any  more  money,  you 
will  take  all   wo  have  !" 

"  Which  won't  matter  much,"  said  the  landlord,  "  for 
j'ou  look  just  the  sort  of  man  to  knock  anyone  down  on 
the  road,  and  take  his  purse  from  him !" 

"  You  are  too  hard !"  said  Wild  again.  "  But  tell  me 
how  much  money  you  will  require  to  allow  us  to  remain 
here  until  dark." 

"  If  you  will  give  mo  another  guinea,"  said  the  land- 
lord, "  I  won't  trouble  you  again  ;  and  you  can  stop  here 
all  night  if  you  like  ;  but  if  not,  you  must  take  yourselves 
off  at  once !" 

"  Here  it  is  !"  said  Wild,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  giving  the 
landlord  the  guinea,  for  he  wished  to  produce  in  his  mind 
the  impression  that  it  was  almost  the  last  coin  he  pos- 
sessed. 

The  landlord  received  it  with  a  grin,  and  as  he  de- 
scended from  the  loft,  congratulated  himself  upon  having 
done  a  very  good  day's  work  indeed. 

"  They  bleed  well !"  was  the  remark.  "  I  wish  I  knew 
who  they  were,  and  whether  there  was  much  reward 
offered  for  their  apprcliensinn  !  If  there  was,  I'd  go  in 
for  a  sbp.ro!  Now,  there's  Jubbins,  the  parish  constable — 
I'll  go  over  to  him,  and  ask  his  advice  !" 

"What's  that  you  intend  doing  next?"  asked  Mr. 
Noakes,  rather  more  cheerfully  than  usual,  for  the  sleep 
and  food  he  had  had  produced  a  beneficial  efTect  upon  his 
spirits. 

"  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  that,"  said  Jonathan, 
"  but  leave  it  all  to  me !  Don't  eat  all  this,  however. 
We  will  carry  as  much  away  with  us  as  wo  can.  It  may 
prove  useful." 

"A  good  thought!"  said  the  Governor,  who  ceased 
eating  at  once. 

Jonathan  Wild  now  waited  with  extreme  impatience  for 
night  to  come. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  still  further  from  the  ruined 
barn,  but  he  knew  well  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  Ids 
departure  while  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  seen. 

At  last  the  welcome  darkness  spread  iiseil  over  the 
earth. 

"Now,  N ;'akos,"  cried  Jonathan,  "just  follow  me,  and 
I'll  show  you  something  that  will  please  you  !" 

Wondering  to  what  his  companion  alluded,  for  he  had 
not  noticed  the  horses  in  the  stable  below,  Mr.  Ncakes 
descended  the  ladder. 

"  There,"  cried  the  thief-taker-  -  "  do  you  see  those  nags  ? 
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T^ey  are  just  right  for  the  road — ■well  rested,  well  fed, 
and  iu  excellent  coodition  !  I  think  wo  have  got  them 
rather  cheap !" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  ride  away  with  them  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  Why  did  you  ask  that  ridiculous 
question?" 

"But  we  shall  be  seen  or  heard — we  shall  be  dis- 
covered— I  am  sure  of  it !" 

"Bah!  Go  straight  on,  and  you  will  soe  a  door! 
Open  it,  and  against  the  wall  you  will  see  two  saddles  and 
bridles — bring  them  here,  and  quickly !" 

Mr.  Noakes  obeyed,  though  he  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  what  might  be  the  consequences. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  both  horses  were  saddled  and 
bridled  ready  for  use. 

"Mount  in  the  stable,"  said  Jonathan,  "and  then 
follow  me  with  all  speed  !  I  shall  make  a  rush  for  it,  and 
it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  get  into  trouble  by  lagging 
behind !" 

While  speaking  these  words,  Jonathan  seated  himself 
in  the  saddle. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed  his  example. 

"  Now  !"  cried  Wild.     "  One — two,  and  away !" 

The  stable  door  was  wide  open,  and  they  dashed  out  into 
the  yard  with  terrific  speed. 

As  they  did  so,  a  loud  shout  struck  upon  their  ears. 

It  came  from  the  lips  of  the  landlord,  who,  in  company 
with  his  friend,  the  parish  constable,  was  about  to  enter 
the  stables. 

The  latter  had  advised  the  landlord  to  take  them  into 
custody,  and  chance  the  consequences. 

The  anger  of  the  landlord,  when  he  saw  them  both 
dash  by  at  full  speed  on  the  two  horses,  is  a  thing  which 
could  be  imagined  much  better  than  it  can  be  described. 

He  stamped  and  swore,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  dashed 
it  frantically  upon  the  ground,  and  then  jumped  on  it. 

These  demonstrations  of  rage,  however,  did  no  good. 

His  horses  were  gone,  and  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
he  stood  but  a  slight  chance  of  ever  seeing  them  again. 

The  loss,  of  course,  was  a  serious  one,  for  both  horses 
were  of  first-rate  quality. 

The  parish  constable  in  vain  endeavoured  to  console 
him. 

Indeed,'the  landlord  turned  round  upon  his  old  friend, 
for  he  said : 

"  Shut  up,  yon  old  idiot  \  If  you  were  any  good,  you 
would  run  after  and  catch  them,  and  bring  me  my  horses 
back !" 

"  Me  run  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  old  swilling  vagabond !  Here  have  I  got  to 
pay  taxes  to  keep  you,  and  I  wonder  what  good  you  are, 
after  all !     Bah  ! — hold  your  row,  I  tell  you  1" 

With  these  words,  the  landlord  picked  up  his  damaged 
hat,  and,  pulling  it  low  down  upon  his  brows,  strode 
back  into  the  public-house. 

Scarcely  had  he  crossed  the  tbi-eshold  than  he  heard 
the  loud  trampling  of  horses'  feet  on  the  road  outside,  and 
tlion,  with  great  suddenness,  the  sound  ceased. 

"  Hallo  !     House — house!"  ci'ied  a  voice. 

In  far  from  an  amiable  humour  the  landlord  went  to 
I  he  front  door,  and  there  he  saw  a  good  -sized  troop  of 
mounted  police  offi^-frs. 

"  Ah  !"  he  ytlled,  ia  a  furious  tone  of  voice,  •  you  have 
come  just  iu  time  !  After  them — after  them!  Curse  the 
villains,  th>n'  have  stolen  two  horses  worth  a  hundred 
livinuds  !     \V'hy  don't  you  all  go  after  them,  I  say  ?" 

The  landlord  spoke  so  excitedly,  and  behaved  himself 
altogether  in  such  an  extiaordinary  manner,  that  the 
police  officers  began  to  think  that  what  they  had  taken 
;  or  an  inn  was  in  reality  a  lunatic  aisylum,  and  that  the 
landlord  was  one  of  the  patients. 

Of  course  they  made  no  movement. 

"  Curse  you  all !"  cried  the  landlord.  "  Why  don't  you 
■^o  when  1  toll  you  ?  I'm  a  subject  of  tliio  realm,  1  pay 
riiy  rent,  and  I  pay  my  taxes!  After  them !  Don't  yoa 
understand  whut  1  mean  ?" 

"Oh,  go  to  the  devil!"  cried  the  oflicer  in  cu;iiniaiid. 
■'  We  don't  want  to  listen  to  your  rubbish  !  Go  and  call 
llij  landlord !" 

"  You  pitiful  scoundrel !"  was  the  reply.  "  You're  no 
i»etter  than  the  rest  of  them!  Me  go  for  the  landlord,  in- 
iced  !" 

"  Yes ;  why  shouldn't  you  ?" 

"BecAUSu  I'm  the  landlord  myself!" 


"  Oh,  are  you  ?  Well,  I  should  have  taken  you  lev  a 
madman." 

"  Damnation !"  cried  the  landlord.  "  Don't  I  tell  yen  to 
go  after  them  ?  Don't  I  tell  you  they  have  stolen  t-vo 
horses  out  of  my  stable,  and  galloped  off  down  the  road, 
about  five  minutes  ago  ?" 

"Who — who?"  cried  the  ofBcer,  anxiously,  believing 
that  ho  was  about  to  learn  important  intelligence.  "  Was 
there  two  of  'em  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  see  you're  comiag  to  your  senses  at  last !"  rei^lied 
the  landlord.  "  Of  course  there  was  two  of  'em !  Do 
you  think  three  men  could  gallop  away  on  two  horses  ?" 

'i'here  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  in  which  even  th 
landlord  himself  faintly  joined. 

"Come — come!"  cried  the  commanding  officer,  "  wo  will 
do  what  wo  can  to  look  after  the  men  who,  1  take  it,  have 
stolen  your  liorses !  But  we  aro  completely  knocked  up, 
and  must  have  something  to  drink  first,  and  so  must  our 
horses." 

"  But  you  will  lose  them  altogether  if  you  wait." 

"  No,  we  sha'n't.  Leave  me  to  know  my  business  ;  and 
while  we  are  drinking  the  ale  you  can  give  me  some  par- 
ticulars about  these  two  men,  or  else  how  shall  I  know 
them  when  I  see  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course — of  course  !" 

The  parish  constable  had  followed  closely  at  the  heels 
of  the  landlord,  and  stood  just  behind  him  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  inn. 

Turning  round,  the  landlord  beheld  him. 

"  Now,  then,  fat-paunch,  turn  round  and  fetch  some  ale, 
wliilo  1  tell  the  officers  all  the  particulars !  Be  quick! 
Try  for  once  in  youi'lifeif  you  can't  make  youi'self  use- 
ful, you  great  lump  of  good-for-nothingness  !" 

The  parish  constable  threw  himself  into  a  defiant  atti- 
tude, and,  placing  his  clenched  fists  against  his  sides  so 
that  hi.-i  arms  stuck  out  akimbo,  ho  cried : 

"Do  you  think  I  am  a  hass,  Mr.  Muggleton?  I  say,  do 
you  think  I  am  a  hass  ?  Remember  the  dignity  of  a  parish 
constable !     Fetch  your  beastly  ale  yourself !" 

"  Beastly  ale,  do  you  call  it  ?"  cried  the  landlord,  greatly 
enraged  at  the  epithet.  "Take  that;  and  I'll  take  jolly 
good  care  you  never  drink  another  pot  of  it!" 

With  these  hastily-uttered  words,  he  gave  the  parish 
constable  a  sharp  crack  on  the  nose,  which  not  only  drew 
blood,  but  made  that  fat  functionary  sit  down  upon  the 
floor  in  a  very  undignified  manner. 

The  officers  were  all  vastly  amused  at  this  encounter. 

"  I  tells  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Muggleton,"  cried  the  con- 
stable— "you  shall  smart  for  this!  I  won't  forget 
it!" 

"Do  you  want  any  more?"  cried  the  landlord,  dancing 
round  his  discomfited  adversary.  "  If  you  don't,  you'd 
better  shut  up  !" 

Thus  admonished,  the  constable  became  silent,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  by  rubbing  his  nose  in  a  very  doleful  sort 
of  way. 

Attracted  by  the  noise,  the  landlord's  wife  came  to  the 
front  door,  and  found  her  husband  in  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citement. 

"  Ale — ale !"  he  yelled.  "  D— n  it,  are  these  gentlem  •  i 
to  stand  all  night  at  the  door  waiting  for  a  drop  of  ale  ? 
D — n  it  all !     'iVhy  don't  you  make  haste  ?" 

"  Fetch  the  ale  yourself,  you  lazy,  idle,  good-for-no- 
thing vagabond  !"  retorted  the  landlady.  "Do  you  think 
I'm  going  to  wait  upon  you  hand  and  foot?  No,  indeed 
— not  if  1  knows  it!" 

So  saying,  the  landlady  turned  on  her  heel,  and  disap- 
peared almost  as  abruptly  as  she  had  come. 

"Was  ever  a  man  so  cursed  as  I  am  ?"  cried  the  land- 
lord. "  It's  all  through  you!"  he  added,  addressing  the 
parish  constable,  who  was  struggling  to  regain  his  feet. 
"  Take  that,  and  bo  d — d  to  you  !" 

Another  sharp  cr.ick  was  admini-tered,  which  result^' 1 
in  laying  the  constable  quite  prostrate. 

In  sui-h  a  aUte  of  anger  that  he  hardly  know  what  he 
was  about,  the  lam'.lord  turned  back  into  the  inn,  and  np- 
ueared  directly  afterwards  with  a  couple  of  large  cai..4 
of  ale. 

"There  you  are,  gentlemen,"  ho  cried.  "I  ralli;  r 
think  I  have  been  expeditious.  Everything's  happem  d 
to  vex  me  to-day.  The  very  tap  wouldn't  run,  so  I  had 
to  pull  out  the  bung,  and  that's  tho  reason  the  cans  are 
filled  so  quick !" 

For  some  moments  nothing  was  said. 
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All  the  ofBcera  occupied  themselves  in  drinking  the 
hie,  and  even  the  landlord  took  a  drop  himself. 

It  had  a  slightly  soothing  efifect  upon  him,  so  that  the 
officer  stood  abetter  chance  of  obtaining  rational  replies 
from  him. 

"Look  here,  landlord,"  he  said — "we  are  down  here 
after  a  couple  of  notorious  rascals,  and  we  are  very 
anxious  to  catch  them,  because,  you  see,  a  large  reward  is 
offei  ed  for  them.  I  rather  fancy  they  must  be  the  very 
chaps  that  have  stolen  your  horses." 

"  Oh,  curse  it !  I  wish  they  had  never  come  near  the 
epot .'  Two  horses,  gentlemen,  worth,  at  the  very  lowest 
penny,  fifty  pounds  apiece.  They'd  fetch  it  if  they  were 
put  up  at  auction  this  very  minute." 

"  Well,  we  are  in  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild,  well  known 
as  a  thief-taker,  and  a  man  named  Noakes,  who  was 
formerly  Governor  of  Newgate.  Listen,  and  I  will  de- 
Bcribe  them  to  you,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  say 
whether  you  think  they  are  the  same  who  robbed  you  of 
your  horses." 

CHAPTER  DXLVL 

JONATHAN  V/TLD  IS  ATTACKED  BY  A   TRAVELLEB  ON  THE 
HIGHWAY. 

The  chief  police  officer  now  gave  to  the  landlord  a  tole- 
rably accurate  description  of  the  appearance  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  his  companion. 

"  That's  them !"  cried  the  landlord,  slapping  his  thigh. 
"  Oh,  d — n  the  villains !  Thoy  ought  to  be  boiled  in 
oil !" 

"And  you  say  they  were  actually  here  at  this  inn ?" 

"Yes,  up  in  the  loft  over  the  stable,  and  there  they 
have  been  a  precious  long  while.  What  fools  you  must 
be !  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  come  here  a  little  bit 
earlier  ?  If  you  had,  you  might  have  caught  'em  here, 
and  I  should  not  have  lost  my  horses  !" 

"I  am  sorry  we  didn't,"  said  the  chief  officer;  "it 
would  have  been  a  good  round  sum  in  the  pockets  of  all  of 
us.  But  come  on,  my  boys — they  cannot  be  far  off  along 
the  road,  and  if  we  push  on,  we  shall  come  up  with  them, 
no  doubt !     Forward !" 

"  My  horses  !"  screamed  the  landlord,  as  the  little  troop 
set  itself  in  motion — "my  horses!  Bring  me  back  my 
horses,  and  you  may  drink  every  drop  of  ale  there  is  in 
my  cellar !" 

So  soon  as  ever  the  chief  police  officer  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  was  so  close  upon  the  track  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  giving 
chase. 

Leaving  them,  however,  to  push  on  at  the  best  speed 
their  horses  were  able  to  make,  we  will  follow  for  a  time 
the  proceedings  of  the  fugitives. 

At  a  headloug  gallop,  Jonathan  and  the  Governor  tore 
along  the  road. 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  attempt  to  control  his  horse  in  any 
way,  but  let  the  reins  fall  loosely  on  his  neck. 

By  the  mere  force  of  example,  probably,  it  kept  pace 
with  its  companion,  which  Jonathan  urged  onwards  by 
repeated  blows. 

At  last,  when  he  imagined  he  had  got  far  enough  from 
the  inn,  he  drew  rein,  and  proceeded  at  a  gentler  rate. 

"Now,  Noakes,"  he  cried,  exultingly,  "what  do  you 
think  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  now?  Have  I  not  managed 
things  cleverly,  eh  ?" 

"  You  have,  Mr.  Wild,  indeed !  Things  look  brighter 
now  than  they  have  done  for  a  long  time  past." 

"  Yes.  I  should  not  feel  surpi-ised  if  we  were  to  throw 
the  officers  off  the  track  altogether.  You  must  remember 
a  long  time  has  elapsed  since  wo  last  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing of  them." 

"  Very  true !" 

"  It  is  that  which  makes  me  hopeful." 

"  Do  you  still  intend  to  carry  out  your  original  intention 
of  getting  into  the  heart  of  the  country.'" 

"  Yes,  for  I  don"t  know  what  I  can  do  better." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  silent,  from  which  circnmstanco  it  may 
bo  surmised  that  ho  was  quite  agreeable  that  this  plan 
should  be  adopted. 

"We  are  very  short  of  funds,"  added  Wild,  "but  that 
is  only  a  trifle.  '  We  can  repair  that  inconvenience  easily." 
"Not  TC17  easily." 
"Why  not."" 
"Because  if  you  stop  some  oae  oa  tUe  highway— audi  I 


suppose  that  is  your  intention — it  will  at  once  ^sre  the 
effect  of  putting  the  officers  on  the  scent  again." 

"No — no!     Long  before  they  could  communicata  Ttith 

any  of  them  I  should   be  far  away.     Hark !     i  thought 

then  that  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet.     Hark!" 

Wild  stopped  his  horse  as  he  spoke,  and  Ms  companion 

did  so  likewise. 

Then  most  unmistakably  there  came  upon  their  ears 
sounds  which  betokened  the  approach  of  a  horseman. 
"  Some  one  is  coming,"  said  Wild. 
"Yes,  there's  no  doubt  of    that.    But  shall  you  stop 
him  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly!  It  would  be  folly  to  allow  him  to 
pass  by." 

"  I  would  rather  not." 

"  Then  you  shall  not.  In  such  affairs  as  these  you  are 
of  no  service.  Draw  back — conceal  yourself  as  well  as 
you  can  under  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  and  leave  the 
traveller  to  me !" 

Mr.  Noakes  hesitated. 

"  Go !"  repeated  the  thief-taker,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that 
showed  he  was  getting  angry — "  go,  1  say,  and  leave  mo 
here !" 

Mr.  Noakes  knew  better  than  to  refuse,  and  so  he  obeyed 
his  companion's  mandate. 

Wild  remained  perfectly  still  in  the  centre  of  the  road, 
waiting  for  the  traveller  to  approach. 

The  traveller  seemed  to  notice  Wild  and  his  horse  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  he  slightly  slackened 
his  pace. 

"  Hallo,  friend !"  he  shouted,  as  he  came  nearer.  "  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  I  am  going  right  for  North  wick  ?  1 
don't  know  these  cross-roads  very  well." 

"Northwick?"  repeated  Wild,  disguising  his  voice,  and 
pretending  to  consider. 

"Yes,"  said  the  traveller,  unsuspectingly,  and  continu- 
ing to  come  closer. 

"Northwick?"  repeated  Wild.  "I  know  the  name, 
and  yet  I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  tell  you  which  way  to  go. 
Oh,  yes!     I  remember!" 

Just  at  this  moment  the  traveller  reined-in  his  horse  be- 
side Wild's. 

The  thief-taker  saw  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  muscu- 
lar build. 

But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  him. 
He  had  managed,  as  he  thought,  to  get  unsuspectingly 
side  by  side  with  him,  and  suddenly  changing  his  voice, 
he  exclaimed : 

"  Now,  then,  my  fine  fellow,  hand  over  every  valuable 
article  you  possess  this  moment,  or  I  will  blow  your  brains 
out!" 

He  produced  a  pistol  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  you  won't !"  cried  the  traveller,  with  remarkable 
coolness.  "  I  have  got  you  at  last !  I  know  you,  Jona- 
than Wild!     You're  my  prisoner !" 

So  saying,  the  traveller,  with  a  sudden  movement, 
dashed  the  pistol  from  Wild's  hand,  and  clutched  him 
tightly  by  the  throat. 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  all  this,  that  Jonathan 
Wild  was  quite  taken  by  surprise,  and  it  was  a  moment  or 
two  before  he  could  recover  his  ordinary  self-possession. 

"  Surrender !"  cried  the  traveller,  sternly.  "  You  are 
caught,  and  so  you  may  as  well  give  in  with  good  grace ! 
I  have  resolved  to  make  you  prisoner  single-handed,  and 
I  have  done  it !  You  thought  you  could  deceive  me,  did 
you  not  ?     But,  instead,  you  have  been  deceived  1" 

"Curses  on  you!"  exclaimed  the  thief-taker.  "You'll 
understand  that  I'm  not  caught  yet !" 

With  these  words  he  grappled  with  the  traveller,  and  a 
desperate  struggle  took  place. 

Wild  was  not  long  in  maldng  the  discovery  that  this 
traveller  was  stronger  than  himself,  and  that  he  stood  a 
good  chance  of  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

"Noakes!"  he  cried — "Noakes,  you   villain!      Would 
you  stop  there  and  see  me  capture^  ?     Help — help,  I  say  '"' 
"Ah!  rascal,  you  are  not  alone,  then i"  exclaimed  the 
traveller.     "  1  must  make  short  work  with  you  !" 

And  as  be  spoke,  he  made  a  sudden   and   desperate 
effort  to  pull  Wild  out  of  the  saddle. 
But  he  failed. 

'•  Shoot  him  I — stab  him  !"  screamed  Wild,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.     "  Be  quick,  or  you  will  bo  too  late !" 

Tremblingly,  Mr.  Noakes  advanced  to  take  part  io  the 
coatesti 
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Being  well  aware  that  anyone  approaching  from ' 
behind  would  attack  him  with  great  disadvantage  to 
himself,  the  traveller  was  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
release  his  hold  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

As  soon  as  he  was  released,  the  thief-taker  let  go 
also. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  draw  another  pistol  and 
fire. 

The  shot  was  an  effectual  one,  though  it  was  by  chance 
only,  for  he  fired  before  he  had  time  to  take  proper  aim. 

With  a  strange,  gurgling  cry,  the  traveller  clasped  both 
his  hands  over  his  face,  and  tumbled  backwaria  from  the 
saddle  into  the  road. 

Wild  laughed  hideously. 

"  You  had  made  up  your  mind  to  capture  me  single- 
handed,  had  you?"  he  cried,  mockingly.  "Well,  then, 
you  deserve  what  you  have  got  for  your  pains !" 

Just  then  his  eye  fell  upon  Mr,  Noakes,  and  his  anger 
was  suddenly  kindled. 

"  Curses  on  you,  you  cowardly  wretch !"  he  shouted. 
"  You  would  have  stood  by  and  seen-me  captured  without 
attempting  to  raise  your  hand  in  my  defence !" 

"  You  told  me  you  didn't  want  me  !"  cried  the  Gover- 
nor.    "  As  soon  as  you  spoke  and  cried  for  help,  I  came !" 

"  Bah  !  You're  a  coward,  and  you  know  it !  I  think  it 
would  be  a  mercy  if  I  were  to  send  you  to  your  account 
as  well  as  this  fool  here  !" 

Wild  had  alighted  from  his  steed,  and  as  he  spoke  these 
last  words  he  dealt  the  prostrate  traveller  a  savage  lack. 

A  groan  followed. 

"  I  must  see  what  he  has  about  him,"  he  said.  "  I  will 
make  the  adventure  profitable,  if  I  can." 

Accordingly  he  stooped  down,  and  began  to  rifle  the 
traveller's  pockets. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  heard  a  sound  which  made  him 
pause. 

Mr.  Noakes  heard  it  at  the  same  moment. 

It  was  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  officers'  horses. 

"  D — n  them !"  yelled  Wild,  furioiisly.  "  They  are 
still  upon  my  track !     Can  I  never  elude  them .'" 

"  Mount — mount !  Be  quick !"  cried  Mr.  Noakes. 
"  They  are  frightfully  close  at  hand  !  If  you  hesitate, 
you  will  be  unable  to  escape!" 

"  Keep  your  cowardly  tongue  between  your  teeth !" 
was  the  reply.  "  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  leave  this 
man  here  with  money  in  his  pockets,  even  if  the  oflBcers 
are  close  at  hand .'  Hold !"  he  continued,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Noakes  was  about  to  take  flight.  "If  you  stir  till  I 
am  ready,  I  will  fire  a  bullet  after  you!" 

In  an  "agony  of  fright,  Mr.  Noakes  stopped  at  once. 

He  could  not  despise  the  threat  which  had  just  been 
uttered. 

There  lay  the  traveller  on  the  ground,  and  he  knew 
that  Jonathan  would  not  scruple  to  shoot  him  also  if  he 
did  not  obey. 

With  nimble  fingers,  Jonathan  Wild  transferred  the 
contents  of  the  traveller's  pockets  to  his  own,  and  then 
mounted  his  steed. 

By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  the  officers  were  very 
close  at  hand  indeed. 

"  Forward !"  he  cried.  "  Make  good  speed  !  Our 
horses  are  fresh !     We  shall  outnm  them  yet !" 

At  a  wild  gallop  they  dashed  onwards. 

As  the  reader  already  expects,  the  approaching  officers 
were  those  who  had  stopped  at  the  inn  so  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  two  fugitives. 

They  came  on  with  great  swiftness ;  but  the  one  who 
was  riding  in  advance  caught  sight  of  a  horse  standing 
still  near  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Ho  pointed  the  object  out  to  his  companions,  and  they 
began  to  reduce  their  speed. 

Directly  afterwards,  they  all  formed  a  circle  round  the 
spot  where  the  encounter  we  have  just  described  had 
taken  place. 

Lying  on  the  ground  in  quite  a  pool  of  blood  was  the 
young  man  who  had  made  so  courageous  an  attack  upoo 
the  thief-taker. 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  chief  officer.  "This  seems  as 
though  the  rascals  were  not  far  off !  Dismount,  one  of 
you  !     We  must  see  to  this  !" 

He  sprang  from  his  own  horse  as  he  spoke. 
"  What  a   lucky  thing   it  was,"  he   continued,  after  a 
momentary  inspection,  "  that  this  horse  stood  still !     Ke- 
'eaa«  the  gentleman's  foot  from  lbs  stirrup !,     Jf  bis  horse 


had  started  off  he  would  have  been  bruised  to  death  on 
the  road !" 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  movement  caused  by  it 
made  the  traveller  groan  faintly. 

"  He  isn't  dead,  then  !"  was  the  next  remark.  "  Perhaps 
he  may  speak  and  tell  us  something  !" 

The  traveller's  hands  were  still  clasped  over  his  face, 
and  so  tightly,  that  the  officer  was  not  strong  enough  to 
remove  them. 

Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he  desisted  from  the  at- 
tempt, and,  bending  his  head  down  close  to  the  wounded 
man's,  he  said : 

"  If  you  are  able  to  speak,  tell  us  who  has  wounded  you 
thus !" 

The  traveller  made  a  desperate  effort  to  speak,  and  his 
struggles  in  consequence  were  frightful  to  witness. 

But  he  failed  to  articulate  a  word. 

"Was  it  Jonathan  Wild  ?"  suggested  the  chief  officer. 

The  traveller  uttered  a  gasping  groan,  which  with 
difficulty  might  be  construed  into  an  affirmative. 

"  Has  he  gone  down  the  road  ?" 

There  was  another  groan. 

"  Long  age  ?" 

The  traveller  remained  silent; 

"  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

The  traveller  groaned  again,  and  this  time  louder  than 
before. 

It  was  dreadful  to  witness  his  condition. 

He  lay  there  on  the  ground,  sensible  to  all  that  was 
taking  place  around  him,  and  able  to  hear  all  that  was 
said,  and  to  comprehend  it ;  and  he  lay  there,  too,  suffering 
the  most  exquisite  torture  that  can  be  imagined. 

Speak  he  could  not,  though  he  would  have  given  much 
for  the  power  to  utter  a  few  words. 

"  You  had  better  remain  here  and  see  to  the  gentle- 
man," said  the  chief  officer,  addressing  the  one  who  had 
dismounted.  "  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  continue  the 
pursuit." 

The  condition  of  the  hapless  traveller  produced  a  deep 
effect  upon  the  officer  in  command. 

"My  lads,"  he  said,  "is  this  sort  of  thing  to  bo  per- 
mitted to  go  on  ?  Shall  such  villains  live  ?  Forward  ! — 
follow  me  closely !  They  cannot  be  far  off,  and  we  shall 
have  them  yet!" 

The  officers  uttered  a  responsive  shout,  and,  plunging 
their  spurs  deep  into  their  horses'  flanks,  renewed  the 
chase  after  the  fugitives  with  additional  vigour. 


CHAPTEE  DXLVIL 

JOXATIIAN  WILD    HAS  A    HORRIBLE  ADVEXXrUE    AT     THE 
TOLLGATE. 

Although  very  little  time  was  consumed  by  the  officers' 
halt,  it  enabled  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  to  get  a 
considerable  distance  in  advance. 

The  thief-taker  heard  them  stop,  and  exclaimed : 

"  They  have  found  the  body  on  the  road.  They  will 
examine  it,  of  course.  "  On — on  with  all  speed !  We 
must  make  the  most  wo  can  of  this  opportunity  !" 

The  Governor  did  not  reply,  but  kept  as  close  behind 
his  companion  as  he  could. 

Shertly,  the  sounds  of  hoof-beats  in  the  rear  struck 
distinctly  upon  their  ears. 

It  was  now  that  the  excellence  of  the  horses  they  had 
stolen  made  itself  apparent,  for  the  sounds  behind,  instead 
of  increasing  in  loudness,  grew  fainter  and  fainter  by  de- 
grees. 

This  encouraged  Wild  to  urge  them  to  still  greater 
exertions. 

Away  they  went  at  a  headlong  pace  down  the  narrow, 
devious,  lonely  country  lanes,  luckily  without  meeting 
with  a  single  person. 

The  landlord  of  the  inn  had  certainly  no',  exaggerated 
when  he  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  horses. 

There  were  few,  indeed,  that  could  ha«e  equalled  them 
in  speed  and  endurance. 

At  last  Jonathan  commanded  a  bait. 

Descending  from  the  saddle,  he  laid  himself  down  at 
full  length  upon  the  roadway,  with  his  ear  pressed  closely 
to  the  earth. 

Here  he  remained  listening  for  some  moments,  and  at 
last  he  rose  with  a  chuckle  of  satisfaction. 

"  We've  beat  them  Rgain  J'"  he  cried,    "  I  Q»u''i  pair  5 
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single  sound,  eo  they  must  be  miles  behind  us  at  the  very 
least !     Now  then  to  consider  which  road  to  take." 

Wild  remounted,  and,  standing  in  the  stirrups.  *-ook  a 
long  and  careful  look  about  him. 

On  one  side,  a  succession  of  large,  smooth  meaaows 
stretched  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

The  first  of  them  was  only  separated  from  the  cross- 
road in  which  he  stood  by  a  low  hedge,  which  the  horses 
could  easily  overleap. 

After  some  deliberation,  he  determined  to  take  this 
cfi'irse. 

"  Follow !"  was  all  he  said,  and,  at  the  same  moment, 
he  turned  his  horse  round,  and  leaped  into  the  meadow. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed,  but  somehow  or  other,  in  descend- 
ing on  the  opposite  side,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground. 

As  the  tui-f  was  soft,  he  sustained  very  little  injury,  aiid 
Jonathan,  by  stretcliing  out  his  hand  promptly,  secured 
the  steed,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  run 
away. 

Mr.  Noakes  lay  perfectly  still  for  several  minutes,  for 
the  fall  had  knocked  nearly  all  the  breath  out  of  his 
body. 

A  shout  from  the  thief-taker,  however,  made  him  pre- 
sently scramble  to  his  feet,  and  he  remounted. 

"  How  did  that  happen  ?"  asked  Wild,  with  a  derisive 
laugh.     "  Why  didn't  you  stick  on  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  held  his  peace. 

He  knew  if  he  replied  he  should  only  lay  himself  open 
to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  his  companion. 

With  even  greater  speed  than  they  had  yet  made,  the 
horses  galloped  across  these  meadows,  and  in  half  an 
hour  they  had  placed  a  considerable  distance  between 
them  and  the  spot  where  Noakes  had  had  his  fall. 

Jonathan  began  to  feel  much  easier  in  his  mind,  and  to 
think  that  for  this  time  at  least  he  had  got  quite  clear  of 
his  foes. 

By  pushing  on  steadily  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
he  hoped  to  reach  a  spot  where  he  could  remain  for  a  time 
unmolested. 

At  last  the  termination  of  the  meadows  was  reached. 

Wild  pulled  up,  and  found  he  was  divided  from  a 
broad  and  level  high-road  by  a  stout,  thickly-planted 
hedge. 

He  remained  a  little  while  looking  about  him  and  listen- 
ing. 

But  a  profound  silence  reigned  all  around,  and  the  high- 
road was  perfectly  deserted. 

"  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  push  along  there," 
he  said,  pointing  with  his  finger.  "It  is  certainly  the 
best  way  we  can  take.  What  do  you  say  to  another  leap 
over  this  hedge,  eh,  Noakes  ?  If  you  fall,  you  will  find  the 
road  harder  than  the  turf !" 

"  Is  there  a  gate  .•"'  growled  Noakes. 

"  I  don't  know.     Look  and  see." 

"  Yes — there's  one  a  few  yards  lower  down." 

"  We  will  go  through  that,  then,"  said  Wild,  "  for  the 
horses  might  injure  themselves  in  some  way  in  talcing  the 
leap,  and  there  is  really  no  necessity  for  it." 

Accordingly  thev  passed  through  the  gate  Mr.  Noakes 
had  mentioned. 

At  what  is  termed  a  hand-gallop  they  pushed  on  along 
the  high-road. 

They  travelled  several  miles,  and  all  the  way  it  pre- 
served its  deserted  appearance. 

They  did  not  meet  with  or  overtake  a  single  traveller, 
nor  did  they  once  come  within  sight  of  a  human  habita- 
tion. 

Presently,  however,  they  saw  something  straight  before 
them  in  the  distance,  which  the  darkness  rendered  con- 
fused and  indistinct. 

It  was  a  mass  of  something  white. 

Upon  closer  appi-oach  it  resolved  itself  into  a  toll- 
gate. 

The  toll-house  adjoining  it  was  built  of  wot«,  and 
painted  white,  .as  was  the  gate  itself,  so  that  the  whole 
had  a  somewhat  phadtly  and  ghostlike  appearance. 

The  gate  was  shut. 

Upon  reaching  it,  Jonathan  cried  in  a  loud  voii-e  for  the 
tollman,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two's  delay,  a  nightcapped 
head  was  projected  from  a  window. 

"  Open  the  gate  !"  roared  Wild — "  come  down  and  open 
the  gate  I     We  are  in  a  hurry !" 


"  Wait  till  your  hurry's  over,  then  !"  growled  the  gate- 
keeper, as  he  slammed  the  window,  and  leisurely  proceeded 
to  dress  himself. 

Jonathan  shouted  and  k"nocked,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

At  lasi  the  door  opened,  and  the  man  came  forth. 

"  Tuppence — tuppence !"  ho  cried.  "  Give  me  the  money 
before  I  let  you  through!" 

"Here  is  a  shilling,"  cried  V*''ild.  "Now  be  quick! 
Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  it  might  be  something  in  your 
pocket  if  you  were  to  make  haste  and  open  the  gate  when 
auy  gentleman  came  ?" 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  and  I'll  mind  mine  !"  was 
the  surly  response. 

"  Very  well,  then — open  the  gate  !" 

"  I  am  agoin'  to,  ain't  I  ?  What  a  blessed  hurry  you 
must  be  in,  to  bo  sure !" 

With  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and  a  key  in  the  othi  r,  l!iu 
tollman  walked  towards  tlie  gate  for  the  purpose  of  uu- 
1  jckiugit,  but  just  then  a  cry  arose  of  such  a  hideous  and 
unearthly  character,  that  he  started  back  several  paces  in 
affright. 

Mr.  Noakes,  too,  was  greatly  terrified,  as  was  evidenced 
by  his  white  face  and  trembling  limbs. 

His  horse,  too,  grew  restive  and  unmanageable,  and 
so  did  Jonathan  XVild's,  and  the  thief-taker  himself 
was  not  a  little  discomposed  by  the  suddenness  with 
which  this  horrible  cry  had  risen  upon  the  night  air. 

All  the  blood  in  his  veius  seemed  to  rush  all  at  once 
back  to  his  heart,  and  when  there  to  congeal  and  turn  to 
ice. 

Then  the  awful  cry  came  again. 

Instinctively  the  strange  and  little  group  turned  their 
eyes  in  the  direction  from  which  it  came. 

Then  they  saw  dimly  revealed  by  the  toUmati's  lantern 
something  which  looked  like  a  human  form. 

The  resemblance,  however,  was  but  very  slight. 

By  accident  more  than  design,  the  tollman  raised  his 
lantern,  so  that  most  of  its  beams  fell  upon  this  strange 
and  weird  figure. 

As  though  fascinated,  Jonathan  Wild  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  it. 

Like  the  witches  in  "  Macbeth,"  it  "  looked  not  like  an 
inhabitant  o'  the  earth,  but  yet  was  on  't." 

At  first  it  could  not  be  made  out  whether  the  figure  was 
male  or  female. 

The  fluttering  of  some  tattered  garments  in  the  wiad 
seemed  to  show  that  it  was  a  woman. 

S!ie  came  forwanl  a  step,  and  then  sprang  upward. 

8 he  seized  hold  of  the  top  bar  of  the  gate  and  clung  to 
it  with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other  she  pointed  full  in 
the  countenance  of  the  thief-taker. 

She  could  now  be  seen  with  much  greater  plain- 
ness. 

The  loose  flowing  garments  she  had  on  were  torn  to 
elirods,  and  flapped  against  the  woodwork  to  which  she 
clung. 

Her  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and  of  a  silvery  hue. 

She  was  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  arm 
which  she  extended  to  the  thief-taker  was  absolutely  do- 
void  of  flesh. 

The  bones  seemed  to  shine  through  the  closely-fitting 
skin,  so  that  the  arm  and  hand  appeared  to  belong  to  a 
skeleton,  and  not  to  a  living  creature. 

When  the  tollkeeper  saw  all  that  we  have  lUst  described, 
his  terror  naturally  increased,  and  muttering  something 
about  a  witch,  lie  drew  still  further  back. 

As  for  ilr.  Noakes,  who  was  never  stout-hearted,  he 
was  absolutely  paralysed  with  fright,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  swung  from  side  to  side  in  the  saddle,  he 
appeared  every  instant  about  to  fall  to  the  earth. 

And  Jonathan  Wild — that  bold,  bad,  reckless  man — was 
affected  strangely  by  this  hideous  apparition. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot — the  flesh  seemed  to 
ci cop  upon  his  bones,  while  his  heart  beat  so  feebly  that 
the  blood  flowed  only  sluggiohly  through  its  accxistomed 
channels. 

It  Was  strango  i,nat  such  an  effect  shoula  be  produced 
upon  such  a  man. 

But,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Jonathan  Wild  was 
superstitious,  acd,  what,  was  more,  he  reco.:nised  the  hor- 
rible, unearthly-looking  creature  clinging  to  the  gate. 

In  a  shrieking  tone  of  voice,  the  figure  cried  : 

"Man  of  villany  and  blood,  we  have  once  more  met ! 
Again— again  I  warn  you !      Since  we  met  you  have  had 
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many  wonderlal  escapes !      The  end  is  coming,  I  see.    It 
Las  been  protracted,  but  it  will  surely  come  at  last !" 

"Peace !"  roared  Wild,  making  use,  by  a  strong  effort,  of 
his  powers  of  speech,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  so  loud  as 
to  drown  the  voice  of  the  weird  wooij.u,— "  peace,  bag ! 
Begone,  or  I  will  slay  you !" 

A  loud  and  hideous  laugh  was  tne  only  response  that 
was  made  to  this  threat. 

"I  tell  you  the  end  is  coming!"  screamed  the  hag — "  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  far  off !  1  see  it  always  before  me,  in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  daylight !  I  see  the  hangman's 
cart — I  see  the  trembling  wretch  within  it !  I  see  the  triple 
tree  at  Tyburn — the  huge  crowd — the  executioner ;  and  I 
see  Jonathan  Wild  standing  beneath  the  fatal  beam! 
That's  your  fate !  The  death  to  which  you  have  doomed 
so  many  poor  and  helpless  ones — that  death  shall  you 
die !" 

A  cold  sweat  burst  out  from  every  pore  in  Wild's 
body. 

He  was  absolutely  paralysed  with  fear. 

Never,  probably,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  he 
been  so  overcome  with  superstitious  terror  aa  he  was 
then. 

"Do  you  hear  me?"  shrieked  the  hag  again.  "You 
tried  to  scoff  and  jeer  when  I  warned  you  last;  but  since 
then  remember  what  has  happened  !  You  are  no  longer 
in  power,  as  you  were  then.  Part  is  already  accomplished, 
for  you  are  a  fugitive,  and  the  officers  are  at  your  heels  ! 
You  may  struggle — you  may  try  to  get  away ;  but  all 
your  struggles  will  avail  you  nothing,  for  you  are 
doomed — doomed — uoojled  to  be  strangled  on  Tyburn 
Tree !" 

Wild  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then,  in  a  cracked,  un- 
natural tone  of  voice,  he  cried : 

"  Begone — depart,  or  I  will  shoot  you !" 

"Ha,  ha!" 

Wild  took  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  but  he  trembled  so 
excessively  with  fright  that  he  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  aim. 

Actuated  by  a  second  thought,  he  turned  the  muzzle 
towards  the  trembling  toUkeeper,  and  yelled : 

"  Open  the  gate — open  the  gate,  villain,  and  let  me 
through  !     Open  the  gate,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  !" 

"Off — off!"  shrieked  the  hag,  waving  her  skinny  arm, 
as  the  tollkeeper,  in  obedience  to  Wild's  commands, 
stepped  forward  a  few  paces.  "Approach  not,  at  your 
peril!" 

It  would  seem  that  the  tollman  had  more  dread  of  the 
unknown  powers  of  mischief  possessed  by  the  hag  than 
he  had  of  the  pistol ;  for,  although  WOd  still  pointed  it 
towards  him,  he  stood  still. 

^Vith  an  oath,  the  thief-taker  raised  his  arm. 

By  a  sudden  effort,  he  levelled  the  pistol  at  the  shadowy 
figure  at  the  gate. 

For  half  a  second  his  hand  was  steady,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  that  instant  to  pull  the  trigger. 

The  report  was  ten-itic,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  hid,  for  a 
few  moments,  all  objects  just  in  front  from  view. 

Trembling  with  dread  of  he  knew  not  what,  Wild 
looked  in  the  direction  where  the  figure  had  been. 

It  was  there  no  longer. 

It  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  and  completely  as  the 
smoke  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  not  a 
vestige  of  which  could  now  be  perceived  curhng  up  in 
the  air. 

Oh,  what  an  exquisite  relief  it  was  to  the  terrified  soul 
of  tliiit  bad  man  when  he  found  that  his  eyes  no  longer 
rested  on  that  figure  which  had  for  him  unnumbered 
ten'ors ! 

As  if  by  the  effect  of  enchantment,  he  suddenly  re- 
covered himself,  and  assumed  his  old  demeanour. 

With  an  angry  yell,  he  turned  round,  and,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  gatekeeper,  he  said  : 

"  Villain,  it  is  through  your  stupidity  that  all  this  Las 
taken  place!  Open  the  gate,  or,  so  surely  as  you  now 
live,  I  will  blow  your  brains  out  if  you  hesitate  or  re- 
fuse !" 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  the  terrible  earnestness  of 
Wild's  tones ;  and  though  he  was  in  an  extremity  of 
fright,  the  tollman  hastened  to  obey  this  command. 

He  scarcely  dared  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  spot 
where  the  old  hag  had  been. 

He  fidly  expected  to  see  her  lying  at  his  feet  weltering 
in  blood. 


But,  to  his  surprise,  not  a  trace  of  her  remained ;  she 
had  disappeared  completely. 

Eeassured  by  this,  his  hand  grew  steadier,  and  thrusting 
the  key  into  the  lock,  he  turned  it  and  pushed  the  gate 
open. 

No  sooner  did  it  recede  upon  its  hinges,  than  Jonathan 
Wild  plunged  the  spurs  deeply  into  his  horse's  sides  and 
dashed  by. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed,  or  rather  his  horse,  for  he  was 
incapable  of  guiding  him  in  the  least. 

But  both  creatures  were  greatly  terrified,  and  it  seemed 
a  relief  to  them  to  gallop  along  the  broad  highway  at  the 
very  fop  of  their  speed. 

CHAPTEE  DXLVIII. 

RETUENS  TO  GEORGE  WILD,  AND  DESCRIBES  HOW  HE  FARED 
WITH  THE  TWENTY-FOUR  THOUSAND  FOUNDS. 

In  following  uninterruptedly  the  fortunes  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  his  companion  in  crime,  Mr.  Noakes,  the  late 
Governor  of  Newgate,  we  have,  of  necessity,  lost  sight, 
for  a  considerable  period,  of  the  other  characters  in  this 
history,  in  whose  fate,  it  is  presumed,  the  reader  feels  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  interest. 

So  long  a  time  has  elapsed  since  a  word  has  been  said 
about  either  of  the  other  personages,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  take  a  retrospective  glance,  and  call  to  mind  the 
exact  positions  in  which  they  were  last  placed. 

First,  then,  there  are  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  we  saw  them  last  was 
when  they  were  seated  in  a  carriage  along  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

This  was  after  they  had  made  a  full  disclosure  of  all 
they  knew  respecting  Edgworth  Bess,  and  after  they  had, 
to  some  extent,  established  her  claim  to  the  name  of 
Donmull. 

Then  Edgworth  Bess  herself,  who  was  last  left  in  that 
house  in  an  obscure  street  in  Westminster,  where  she  was 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  return  of  her  two  friends. 

Then  there  is  another  character  of  whom  for  a  long 
while  we  have  heard  nothing,  but  who  some  time  back 
figured  somewhat  prominently  in  these  pages. 

It  is  to  this  character  and  to  his  proceedings  that  we  in- 
tend first  of  all  to  turn,  as  they  were  productive  of  serious 
consequences,  as  will  be  quickly  seen. 

We  allude  to  George  Wild,  that  bad  son  of  a  bad 
father. 

He  inherited  all  the  vices  and  villany  of  his  parent, 
without  one  redeeming  qualification. 

A  more  thorouglily  heartless  wretch  than  Wild  junior 
it  could  be  scarcely  possible  for  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive. 

He  was  of  so  base  and  treacherous  a  disposition  that 
he  could  not  by  any  possibility  deal  straightforwardly  and 
fairly  with  anyone. 

Although  so  many  events  have  been  since  described, 
the  reader  will  be  able  to  remember  how  Jonathan  Wild 
forgave  the  former  misdoings  of  his  son,  and  took  him 
entirely  into  his  confidence. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  how  from  the  first  George 
Wild  had  studied  tlie  means  by  which  he  could  defeat  his 
father,  and  reap  the  whole  be::.ifit  of  his  nefarious  schemes 
hiinself. 

Partially  he  failed,  but  to  C  "i'ery  great  extent  he  was 
successful. 

We  allude  now  to  Lis  transaction  at  the  bank. 

He  had  discovenij  what  the  thief -taker  imagined  to  be 
a  secret  locked  within  his  breast,  and  George  Wild,  as  soon 
as  he  found  things  were  going  wrong,  drew  out  the  whole 
of  this  money  without  the  least  r-emorse,  and  absconded 
with  it,  leaving  his  father  to  manage  as  best  he  could. 

Elated  with  joy  at  obtaining  so  much  money  with  .so 
little  trouble.  Wild  junior,  as  soon  as  he  quitted  the  bank, 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England  for  ever  in  the  smallest 
possible  space  of  time. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  however,  this  was  not 
done  so  easily  and  so  quickly  as  at  the  present  day. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  him. 

He  might  take  his  place  in  a  Dover  coach,  and  travel  to 
the  sea  coast  in  that  way ;  and  the  other  was  to  ride  as  far 
as  Graveseud,  and  get  on  board  a  vessel  there  that  would 
take  him  at  once  to  Lis  destination. 

After  some  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  adopt  this  last- 
mentioned  mode  of  proceeding. 
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Indeed,  believing  that  he  was  less  likely  to  be  noticed 
on  water  than  on  land,  ho  took  passage  in  a  small 
boat  as  far  as  Gravesend. 

Bere  he  embarked  on  what  was  considered  in  those  days 
a  Tast-sailing  vessel,  which  was  bound  for  the  port  of 
Lisbon. 

It  mattered  little  to  him  where  he  went,  so  long  as  it 
was  out  of  England  ;  and  when  he  placed  his  foot  upon 
the  deck  of  the  clumsy  bark,  a  feeling  of  great  exultation 
oarae  over  him,  for  ho  fully  believed  that  he  had  entirely 
accomplished  bis  design. 

The  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  he  Lad  all  safe 
enough  in  his  pocket,  and  with  such  an  amount  as  that, 
he  knew  very  well  he  could  live  like  a  prince  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  any  foreign  land. 

The  prospect  before  him  was  truly  a  delightful  one, 
and  the  rascal  amused  himself  by  speculating  on  all  his 
future  proceedings. 

With  the  first  favourable  wind  that  sprang  up,  the 
vessel  dropped  down  the  river  to  Sheerness. 

Afterwards  it  stood  fairly  out  to  sea,  and  when  Wild 
junior  saw  the  white  cliffs  of  England  receding  from  his 
vif^w,  ho  made  doubly  sure  that  all  was  well. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  lie  fovmd  his  voyage  pleasant 
enough. 

All  objects  were  quite  fresh,  and  his  thoughts  wore 
busy. 

But  after  that  time,  the  monotony  of  life  on  board  ship 
began  to  tell  seriously  upon  him. 

He  could  no  longer  enjoy  his  own  thoughts  as  much. 
Strive  as  be  would,  he  could  not  fix  them  upon  the  future, 
but  "they  pertinaciously  reverted  to  the  past. 

And  in  that  past  there  was  nothing  that  ho  could  re- 
member with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

In  this  extremity,  he  began  to  look  around  him  at  the 
different  faces  on  board,  in  search  of  some  one  that  he 
could  make  a  companion  of. 

He  first  of  all  made  advances  to  the  captain,  but  in 
this  direction  he  met  with  no  success. 

This  probably  was  because  the  captain  was  a  bluff, 
open-hearted  man,  and  certainly  not  the  character  to 
associate  with  one  of  George  Wild's  stamp. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  upon  the  deck,  whiling 
away  the  time  with  a  pipe,  the  steward  accosted  him. 

What  qualification  it  was  that  had  gained  for  this  man 
his  present  situation  we  cannot  say,  but  certainly  it  was 
not  his  good  looks. 

Indeed,  a  more  repulsive  countenance  than  he  possessed 
could  scai'cely  have  been  found. 

He  had  thick  lips  and  large  projecting  teeth  ;  his  eyes 
were  deeply  sunk  into  his  head,  and  overhung  with  huge 
shaggy  eyebrows,  and  his  forehead  receded  in  a  manner 
that  looked  very  strange  when  his  hat  was  off. 

Wild  junior  was  glad  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  joining  in  conversation,  and  as  they  stood 
together  they  certainly  seemed  a  fitting  pair. 

"  I  should  think  you  are  tired  of  being  on  deck  staring 
about,"  said  the  steward — "you  look  so,  at  any  rate." 

"I  am,"  was  the  reply;  "but  what  else  am  I  to  do  ? 
Where  can  1  go  ?" 

"Well,  there's  my  room,"  replied  the  steward.  "You 
might  find  it  a  change  to  go  down  there.  We  might  be 
able  to  amuse  ourselves." 

"How  so?" 

"Oh,  in  many  ways  !"  was  the  evasive  answer. 

"Now,  look  here,"  said  Wild — "  I  want  something  to 
occupy  my  mind.     Have  you  got  any  cards  with  you  ?" 

The  steward's  eyes  brightened  as  he  answered: 

"  I  have  an  old  pack,  not  quite  complete.  It's  done 
good  service  in  its  time.  I'll  try  and  find  them  for  you, 
if  you  like." 

"  Good !     Then  we  will  have  a  game  together." 

With  these  words  the  two  men  descended  to  the 
steward's  room. 

After  some  search  the  cards  were  found,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  large  can  of  grog  was  placed  upon  the 
table. 

"  Ah,  this  is  something  like !"  said  Wild  junior,  as 
he  shuifled  the  cards.  "  I  never  thought  about  this 
before.  The  time  will  pass  pleasantly  enougk,  for  if  the 
stakes  are  moderate,  you  can  never  get  tired  of  playing  at 
cards." 

"  I  am  fond  of  a  hand  now  and  then  myself,"  said 
the  steward,  "  though  I  can't  get  much  opportunity." 


"  I  suppose  not." 

"  Nor  have  I  much  money  to  spare,  so  yon  must  be  con- 
tent to  play  for  low  stakes." 

"As  you  will,"  replied  George.  "Low  or  high,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me." 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  a  guinea  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  aud  tim  game  began. 

Gamblitij?  was  just  the  kindof  vicein  which  such  a  one  as 
George  Wild  would  be  likely  to  indulge. 

Aud  t'je  only  wonder  is  he  did  not  thiuk  of  it  earlier. 

rrarae  followed  game  with  varying  results. 

After  a  time.  Wild  junior  got  to  his  last  guinea. 

He  had  to  get  change  for  a  five-pound  note,  in  order  to 
lay  down  his  next  stake. 

He  pulled  one  of  the  little  rolls  from  his  pocket,  which, 
though  it  did  not  repi'esent  one  twentieth  part  of  the 
money  he  had  about  liim,  was  yet  suflScient  to  make  the 
steward's  eyes  sparkle  with  avarice. 

No  remark  was  made  by  him,  however. 

He  took  the  note,  examined  it,  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket. 

But,  after  the  grog-can  had  been  for  the  second  time  re- 
plenished, the  steward  ventured  to  remark  : 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  that  you  are  going  abroad  entirely  for 
your  own  pleasure  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  entirely  !"  said  George.  "  I  intend  to  travel 
about  from  one  foreign  place  to  another,  and  eujoy 
myself." 

"  Ah,  such  a  thing  as  that  must  be  very  pleasant  in- 
deed, providing  you  only  have  the  means !" 

"Very,"  replied  George — "very!" 

"  I  have  often  wished,"  continued  the  steward,  "  that  I 
had  had  the  opportunity  ;  but  some  are  lucky,  aud  others 
the  reverse.  Now,  I  have  had  to  spend  nearly  all  my 
life  on  board  ship." 

Wild  junior  only  nodded,  and  went  on  with  his  game. 

"  You  will  find  it  an  expensive  thing  to  follow  up," 
pursued  the  steward,  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information 
he  could. 

"  It  won't  reach  the  bottom  of  my  pocket,  nohow,"  said 
George,  in  reply. 

"  Then  it's  a  deep  one,"  mentally  remarked  the  steward. 

The  conversation  was  then  changed,  and  the  play  pro- 
ceeded. 

At  last,  in  sheer  disgust  at  his  ill-luck.  Wild  junior 
threw  down  the  cards  and  left  the  steward's  room,  some 
twenty  pounds  poorer  than  he  was  when  he  entered  it. 

"  D — n  him  for  a  cheat !"  he  muttered,  in  a  thick  voice, 
as  he  retired  to  his  o^yU  berth.  "  He  must  have  cheated 
me  I  I'll  play  no  more  ;  I  was  a  fool  to  begin  it !  There's 
no  end  to  gambling,  and  if  I  have  ever  so  much  money  it 
will  soon  all  melt  away  !" 

This  was  a  prudent  resolution,  but  one  that  has  been 
taken  over  and  over  again  by  those  who  have  once  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  fascination  of  plaj'. 

True  to  his  determination,  George  Wild  on  the  follow- 
ing day  kept  as  clear  of  the  steward  as  he  could,  and 
amused  himself  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able. 

But  as  evening  came  on  the  old  weariness  returned. 

It  was  then  that  the  steward  approached  him  again. 

At  first  Wild  junior  resolutely  refused  to  accompany 
him  to  his  cabin,  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  temptation 
became  too  strong  for  him  to  resist. 

Once  again,  then,  he  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and  the 
play  began. 

The  first  can  of  grog  was  disposed  of,  and  another 
mixed  by  the  steward. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  during  which  George, 
in  his  excitement,  had  drunk  rather  deeply  of  the  grog. 

The  steward's  glass  was  before  him  on  the  table, 
untouched. 

"  D — n  it,  man,"  he  cried,  "  why  don't  you  drink  ?" 

'J'he  steward  licked  his  lips  and  glanced  furtively  al 
George  under  his  shaggy  brows. 

"  I  can't  drink  when  1  am  winning !  Foituue  is  again 
on  my  side  !" 

"Yes,  d — n  her  for  a  jade!"  replied  Wi/d,  in  a  voice 
which  was  thick  and  husky.  "  I  am  in  ill-luck  again  to- 
night !" 

"  Play  !"  cried  the  steward,  and  once  more  the  stakes 
were  placed  upon  the  table. 

Another  game  was  played,  and  this  time  Wild  junior 
won. 

Delighted  with  his  success,  and  believing  the   tables 
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were  about  to  turn,  he  entered  into  the  game  with  fresh 
Bpirit. 

But  his  brain  began  to  grow  confused  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts  to  concentrate  his  ideas. 

"D — n  it!  what's  this  ?"  he  cried,  placing  his  hand  to 
his  forehead.     "  My  head  turns  round  like  a  top !" 

"You've laid  in  too  much  grog,"  said  the  steward,  with 
a  sinister  smile. 

"  That  be  d — d  !"  was  the  almost  inarticulate  reply.  "  I 
could  drink  four  times  as  much  without  feeling  as  I  do 
now !    Curse  me !     I — half  suspect — that " 

George  struggled  painfully  to  his  feot. 

But  just  theu  the  vessel  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  and  he 
fell  down,  striking  his  head  with  great  violence  against 
a  locker. 

He  became  insensible  at  once. 

The  steward  rose,  and  approached  him  with  a  stealthy 
•tep. 

No.  117.— Blueskin. 


" That's  done  the  business !"  was  his  exclamation.  "I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  some  trouble  with  him;  but 
bft's  right  enough  now !  He  began  to  suspect  before  he  had 
drunk  grog  enough ;  but  that  topper  on  his  head-piece  has 
made  up  for  all!" 

Wild  junior  lay  like  one  dead  on  the  floor  of  the 
steward's  cabin. 

Cautiously  the  steward  went  to  the  door,  and  secured  it 
in  the  best  way  he  was  able. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  prostrate  form  and  bent  over 
it. 

"  Now  my  dream  will  be  realised,"  he  muttered  in  an 
excited  voice.  "  What  I  have  hoped  for  and  loaged  for 
for  this  twenty  yeare  is  within  my  reach!  He  has  money 
— heaps  of  money !  No  doubt  the  greatest  part  of  it  is 
about  his  person.  I  don't  believe  that  ho  came  honestly 
by  the  money,  no  matter  how  much  it  is  ;  but  what's  that 
to  me  ?     Nothing—nothinp;  at  «J1 1     I  will  have  it !" 


No.  117. 
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I  With  trembling  fingers  the  steward  began  to  search  in 

I       the  pockets  of  George  Wild. 

iRoll  after  roll  of  bank-notes  was  produced,  and  each  one 
that  he  handled  only  served  to  increase  the  excitement  of 
the  plunderer. 
"  Oh,  what  a  fortune  is  here !"  lie  exclaimed.  Thou- 
J  sands  upon  thousands!  Now  I  am  rich!  I  will  keep 
{  all  this  wealth  a  secret,  and  the  first  time  we  touch  the 
i  land  I'll  desert  the  ship.  Yes,  I  am  rich !  And  now  to 
I      dispose  of  this  rascal !" 

\,         While  speaking  these  words,  the  steward  had  carefully 
J      possessed  himself  of  all  the  valuables  which  Wild  junior 
carried  about  him,  and  having  made  them  up  into  one 
large  parcel,  deposited  it  in  his  sea-chest. 

Then,  going  to  the  door  of  his  cabin,  he  listened,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  anyone  was  near. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  the  watch  on  deck,  every- 
body in  the  ship  had  retired  to  rest,  so  there  was  no  like- 
lihood of  his  vUlanous  scheme  being  interfered  with. 

It  was  a  cold-blooded,  treacherous  deed  that  ho  had  per- 
petrated and  was  about  to  bring  to  a  consummation, 
though,  of  coui-se,  none  of  our  readers  can  pity  such  a 
one  as  George  Wild. 

Having  secured  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  all  that  remained 
for  him  to  do  was  to  get  rid  of  the  body,  and  how  he 
did  this  we  will  now  proceed  to  relate. 


CHAPTER  D5LIX. 

DESCKIBES  WHAT  THE  STEWARD  DID  WITH  THE  BODY   OI' 

^^^LD  junior. 

The  reader  no  doubt  suspects  the  true  reason  of  the 
sudden  stupor  which  seized  upon  George  Wild. 

It  was  not  owing  to  the  quantity  of  strong  grog  he  had 
drunk,  for  his  constitution  was  so  well  seasoned  that  he 
could  have  imbibed  a  much  greater  quantity  with  im- 
punity. 

It  was  because  the  steward  had  mixed  with  the  second 
can  a  drug  which  he  had  stolen  out  of  the  medicine  chest 
in  the  surgeon's  room. 

His  motive  for  doing  this  deed  is  also  self-evident. 

It  was  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  money 
George  carried  about  with  him. 

Not  that  the  steward  by  any  means  expected  that  Wild 
junior  had  about  his  person  so  large  a  sum  as  twenty-four 
thousand  pounds,  though,  from  the  sight  of  the  roll  of 
bank-notes,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  George  had 
behaved,  the  steward  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  was  considerable. 

All  his  life  he  had  been  a  needy  man. 

As  he  had  said  himself,  he  had  been  compelled  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  on  the  ocean. 

Not  that  he  by  any  means  liked  a  seafaring  life. 

Quito  the  reverse. 

But  it  was  the  only  course  open  to  him  by  which  he 
could  gain  employment,  for  on  shore  his  character  was 
about  as  bad  as  anyone's  could  be. 

With  regard  to  his  poverty,  however. 

This  was  not  because  he  did  not  earn  good  wages.  He 
always  received  a  large  sum  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
voyage,  but  it  vanished  in  no  time — so  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on 
board  ship  again. 

It  was  always  with  regret,  however,  that  he  loft  his 
native  land. 

Unfortunately  for  one  in  his  position  in  life,  he  possessed 
extravagant  and  luxurious  tastes,  and  he  did  not  care  uo 
long  as  these  were  gratified. 

Villanous  and  unscrupulous  in  disposition,  and  dosinug 
wealth  above  all  othwr  things,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
mit murder  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

With  this  explanation  we  resume. 

George  was  now  insensible  and  unable  to  make  the 
least  resistance,  so  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
steward  would  have  any  great  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
him. 

Ho  crossed  his  cabin,  and  drew  back  the  shutter  which 
covei'sd  an  opening  in  the  ship's  side,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  fresh  air  to  enter  when  the  sea  was 
calm. 

The  spray  dashed  in,  but,  unheedful  of  this,  the  steward 
crept  towards  the  spot  where  his  victim  lay  at  full 
length. 


Seizing  George  by  the  arms,  he  dragged  him  along  the 
floor,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  strength,  raised 
him  up,  and  thrust  him  through  the  porthole. 

Had  it  been  the  result  of  magic,  the  disappeairance  of 
George  Wild  could  not  have  been  more  sudden  than  it 
was. 

The  steward  closed  the  shutter  again. 

His  lips  were  white,  and  there  was  a  strange  look  about 
his  eyes. 

In  a  trembling  voice,  he  said  : 

"  That's  over — it  is  all  over  now !  I  shall  never  be 
troubled  with  him  any  more  !  He  is  gone,  and  the  money 
is  mine !" 

He  looked  about  him  carefully,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
any  trace  that  might  remain  of  the  villanous  deed  that 
he  had  committed. 

In  falling  against  the  sharp  edge  of  the  locker,  Georgo 
had  cut  his  head  slightly,  so  that  on  the  floor  there  were 
a  few  drops  of  blood. 

These  were  easily  enough  removed. 

With  the  steward,  however,  we  have  at  present  no 
more  to  do. 

We  must  return  to  Wild  junior. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  "  the  man  who 
is  born  to  be  hanged  can  never  be  drowned,"  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  case  with  George  Wild;  for  iu  what 
other  manner  could  his  miraculous  escape  be  accounted 
for? 

The  sudden  shock  which  the  immersion  in  the  cold 
water  produced,  partially  restored  him  to  his  senses. 

His  brain  was  confused.  Ho  had  no  clear  idea  of  where 
he  was  or  what  he  was  about. 

But,  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  ho  struck 
out,  and  sustained  his  head  above  water. 

The  fall  against  the  locker  was  a  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstance for  him,  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  his  life 
was  concerned. 

The  amount  of  blood  he  had  lost  was  just  about  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  narcotic  that  had 
been  administered  to  him  in  the  grog. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  the  steward  at  first  fancied 
his  victim  had  not  drunk  enough  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  and  this  was  actually  the  case,  for  Wild's  suspicions 
were  aroused  just  in  time  to  save  himself. 

The  sudden  plunge  into  the  cold  water,  then,  combined 
with  the  loss  of  blood  from  his  head,  had  the  effect  of  re- 
storing him  to  consciousness. 

By  degrees  the  conviction  dawned  upon  him  that  he 
was  floating  on  the  ocean. 

How  he  came  to  be  in  his  present  position  was  a  pro- 
found mysteiy. 

As  his  intellects  gradually  recovered  their  proper  use, 
he  looked  around  him,  as  well  as  the  darkness  of  the 
night  would  permit. 

Just  visible  as  a  dusky  mass  of  something  was  the  ship 
in  which  he  had  embarked. 

Even  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  its  outline  became  blurred 
and  indistinct,  and  he  lost  sight  of  it  altogether. 

Truly  was  his- position  now  a  perilous  one. 

Alone  on  the  ocean,  with  nothing  to  support  himself 
with  save  his  own  muscles,  and  he  knew  that  in  a  little 
while  they  would  tire. 

He  was  weak,  too,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  make  much 
exertion. 

Therefore  he  did  nothing  but  attempt  to  keep  himself 
afloat  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

He  was  miles  and  miles  away  from  land,  and  it  was  folly 
for  him  to  think  of  making  the  attempt  to  swim  towards 
it. 

He  would  only  exhaust  himself  if  he  tried  to  do  it. 

Of  all  this  George  Wild  was  conscious. 

He  shouted  aloud  and  screamed  for  help,  in  the  hope 
that  his  voice  might  be  carried  to  friendly  ears  ;  but  there 
was  no  prospect  of  coming  help,  and  presently,  hoarse 
and  tired,  he  became  silent. 

Then  his  ever  active  brain  went  to  work  to  solve  what 
was  at  present  an  inscrutable  problem. 

How  caine  he  in  the  water  ? 

He  fixed  his  recollections  upon  one  point  which  he 
could  distinctly  remember. 

This  was,  accompanying  the  steward  to  his  cabin,  and 
playing  at  cards. 

By  many  severe  mental  efforts  he  then  managed  to  call 
to  mind,  little  by  little,   everything  that  had  taken  place 
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np  to  the  moment  wlien  the  conviction  came  upon  mm 
that  he  had  been  drugged. 

He  could  remembei-  trying  to  stand  upon  his  feel,  and 
failing  in  the  attempt. 

Of  course,  after  that,  everything  was  a  total  Dlank. 

The  next  thing  he  could  remember  was  being  in  the 
water. 

Ho  tried  in  vain  to  fill  up  the  gap  by  memory,  and  at 
last  he  endeavoured  to  do  it  by  speculation. 

Wild  junior  got  so  far,  and  then  another  thought  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  imagination,  of  so  horrible  a  character 
that  it  seemed  to  paralyse  all  his  faculties,  mental  and 
physical. 

"  It's  that  steward !"  he  thought ;  "  I  know  d — d  well  it 
is!     He's  drugged  me,  and  thi-own  me  overboard  !" 

Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  suspected  that  he  had 
been  robbed  of  all  the  wealth  he  carried  about  him. 

Now,  however,  in  seeking  for  a  motive  fer  the  steward's 
behaviour,  it  was  suggested  to  him. 

While  in  his  present  situation,  of  course  he  could  not 
conveniently  ascertain  whether  his  money  was  still  safe 
or  not. 

But  the  more  he  thought,  the  more  certain  did  he  feel 
that  all  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  that  he  had  not  a 
penny  left. 

Such  an  effect  did  this  produce  upon  him,  that  he 
almost  felt  as  though  he  could  then  and  there  abandon  all 
attempts  to  save  his  life,  aud  quietly  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean. 

What  could  he  do  now  that,  by  one  stroke,  he  had  been 
robbed  of  all  that  which  he  had  earned  with  so  much  skill 
and  trouble  ? 

Of  what  use  would  life  be  to  him  without  the  twenty- 
four  thousand  pounds  ? 

This  despairing  feeling  began  at  length  to  pass  away. 

He  strove  hard  to  buoy  himself  up  with  the  hope  that 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed  to  be. 

"  He  may  have  taken  some,"  he  said,  "  but  surely  not 
all  my  wealth!" 

This  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  still  it  served  to  sustain  him. 

Just  then  he  felt  some  object  strike  against  him  with 
'■onsiderable  violence — indeed,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
uttering  a  cry  of  pain. 

He  looked  around. 

It  was  some  dark,  black  object  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  biUows,  which  had  come  in  contact  with  him. 

No  sooner  did  he  make  this  discovery  than  the  hope 
sprang  up  in  his  breast  that,  if  he  could  overtake  this 
object,  whatever  it  was,  and  seize  hold  of  it,  it  would 
enable  him  to  sustain  himself  upon  the  water  with  much 
less  exertion  than  he  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
make. 

The  occurrence  of  this  thought  and  the  endeavour  to 
get  hold  of  this  floating  object  were  simultaneous. 

It  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  and  several  times  it 
slipped  through  his  Angers  when  he  thought  ho  had 
secured  it. 

But  he  had  every  incentive  to  make  repeated  trials,  and 
at  length,  when  almost  overpowered,  he  succeeded. 

The  floating  object  was  a  small  cask,  which  will  at  once 
account  for  the  difficulty  there  was  in  grasping  it. 

Is  was  light  and  buoj'ant,  and  while  he  could  keep  hold 
of  it,  there  was  no  fear  of  his  sinking. 

He  clung  to  it  with  both  hands. 

His  head  was  easily  sustained  above  th^  water,  and  he 
was  drifted  onwards  and  onwards  by  the  billows,  he  knew 
not  whither. 

When  he  was  thrown  overboard,  the  night  was  already 
far  advanced,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  Wild  junior  that  tho 
morning  -ojpuld  never  come. 

But,  with  their  accustomed  speed,  tho  hours  passed 
by,  and  morning  broke  upon  the  ocean. 

Then  the  sun  rose,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so, 
George  took  a  long  look  about  him,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  either  to  catch  sight  of  the  land  or  of  some  approach- 
ing vessel. 

But  he  was  disappointed. 

I'rom  his  position,  his  head  being  on  a  levol  wiui  the 
water,  he  could  not  command  a  very  extensive  view ;  in 
fact,  it  was  only  when  he  was  sustained  for  a  moment  by 
the  crest  of  some  swelling  biUow  that  ho  was  able  to  see 
at  all. 

He  strained  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  him  in  all 
directions. 


But  the  result  was  the  same. 

Nothing  but  water  was  around  him  en  all  sides. 

During  the  long  houra  of  darkness,  George  had 
buoyed  himself  up  with  the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  ever  tho 
sun  rose,  he  should  be  able  to  see  some  vessel. 

Now  that  he  was  deceived  in  this  expectation,  his  heart 
sank  with  despair 

He  felt  almost  inclined  to  abandon  all  effort  to  prolong 
tiis  life. 

He  was  fearfully  exhausted  by  his  buffetings  with  the 
waves,  and  his  arms,  clasped  round  tho  cask,  and  retained 
in  one  position  so  long,  got  terribly  cramped,  and  ho  was 
afraid  each  moment  that  he  should  have  to  let  go  his 
hold. 

Ho  was,  moreover,  sick  and  faint  from  tho  effects  of  tho 
drug. 

By-and-by  he  began  to  wonder  whether  tliis  cask 
to  which  he  clung  contained  anything  or  was  empty. 

He  fancied  the  former  would  prove  to  be  the  case,  more 
especially  from  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  cask,  which 
he  set  down  at  once  as  being  a  brandy  keg. 

If  so,  his  encounter  with  it  would  indeed  be  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance. 

How  was  he  to  ascertain  it .'  and,  supposing  it  to  bo 
filled  with  spirits,  how  was  he  to  partake  of  any  of  it .' 

He  knew  that  he  had  a  large  knife  in  his  pocket ;  but 
then,  how  was  he  to  take  it  out,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain his  hold .' 

At  length  he  decided  upon  the  somewhat  hazardous  ex- 
periment of  supporting  himself  with  one  hand  and  arm 
alone,  while  with  the  other  he  attempted  to  take  the  knife 
from  his  pocket. 

He  succeeded  better  than  he  had  dared  to  anticipate. 

He  took  out  the  knife,  and  held  it  with  a  tenacious  grip ; 
for  if  he  once  let  go,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
ocean  and  be  entirely  beyond  recovery. 

The  knife  was  closed,  of  course;  but  this  was  no  great 
difficulty. 

With  his  teeth  he  pulled  opou  the  large  blade,  and  then, 
with  one  arm  encircling  the  cask,  he  set  to  work  to  cut  a 
small  hole  iu  the  side. 

This  was  a  long  and  tedious  operation,  but  yet  it  had  a 
beneiicial  effect,  for  the  time  seemed  to  pass  away  more 
quickly. 

Every  now  and  then  he  would  pause  in  his  worlr,  and 
look  around  him,  but  at  last  he  grew  disheartened,  for  tho 
result  was  always  the  same. 

After  more  than  an  hour's  labour,  consequent  upon  the 
awkwardness  of  his  position,  he  managed  to  cut  a  small 
hole  completely  through  the  cask. 

Through  this  hole,  to  his  joj',  he  then  saw  some  dark 
fluid  slowly  oozing. 

That  it  was  brandy  he  firmly  believed,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  his  caution  in  having  made  the  hole  so 
small  that  it  could  not  escape  in  any  large  quantity. 

He  restored  the  knife  to  his  pocket,  and  after  many 
efforts,  placed  his  lips  over  the  hole. 

His  heart  bounded  with  joy. 

It  was  indeed  brandy,  and  he  drank  a  considerable 
quantity. 

The  fiery  beverage  endued  him  with  a  spurious  aud 
fleeting  kind  of  strength. 

It  banished  for  a  time  all  those  despairing  feelings  which 
had  found  a  home  in  his  heart,  and  ho  looked  about  him 
more  hopefully  and  in  better  spirits  than  he  had  yet 
done. 

He  believed  he  must  be  dreaming,  or  that  the  liquor 
had  produced  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  him,  for  in  ono 
direction  he  could  count  no  less  than  seven  vessels  and 
nearly  all  of  them  of  large  size. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  believing  this  to  be  some  delusion  of 
his  senses,  but  he  opened  them  and  was  convinced  that 
what  he  saw  was  real. 

The  ships  were  all  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  going  in  tho  same  direction. 

Wild  junior's  heart  beat  fast  as  he  wondered  what 
means  ho  could  adopt  to  make  those  on  board  awaro  of 
his  perilous  situation. 

They  were  a  long  way  off  yet,  and  ho  could  scarcely 
decide  iu  hio  own  mind  whether  they  were  approaching 
hini  or  not 

Ti>  have  uhouted  aloud  would  have  been  vaiu. 

He  knew  it,  and  was  silent. 

All  that  lay  iu  his  power  was  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  tho 
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vessels,  straining  his  vision  to  tho  utinnst,  in  ordor  to 
make  quite  sui'c  wlictLier  they  were  coming  uearer  to  him 
or  uot. 


CHAPTER  DL. 

GEORGE    Vni.V>    HAS    ANOTHER    NARKOW    ESCAPE   FRG.M   A 
WATERY  GUAVi:. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
the  seven  vessels  had  sensibly  diniiuished  in  size. 

For  a  long  time  George  Wild  had  been  aware  that  the 
vessels  were  going  further  away  from  him,  but  ho  blinded 
himself  from  this  knowledge  as  long  as  hn  was  able. 

At  last  ho  was  unable  to  delude  himself  with  this  idea 
any  longer,  and  broke  forth  into  a  torrent  of  vain  and 
useless  imprecations. 

Then  he  applied  himself  afresh  to  tlie  brandy  keg,  and 
so  the  day  passed  away,  and  darkness  once  more  covered 
the  deep. 

Now  Wild  junior  began  to  feel  severely  the  want  of 
sleep. 

Yet  he  dared  not  close  his  eyes,  for  fear  his  slumbfi/ 
should  grow  profound,  in  which  case  he  would  proltibiy 
let  the  cask  slip  out  of  his  arms. 

Still,  strive  as  he  would,  in  the  long  hours  of  the  night 
his  eyes  would  gradually  close,  and  he  would  fall  off  into 
a  slight,  uneasy  slumber. 

Then  he  would  suddenly  awake  with  a  start,  as  he 
fancied  lie  was  about  to  lose  the  cask. 

Without  it  ho  felt  he  could  not  for  any  length  of  time 
preserve  himself  upon  the  surface  of  tho  water — these 
few  staves  of  wood  alone  connected  him  with  life. 

No  incident  of  any  particular  moment  occurred  during 
the  whole  of  the  night,  and  the  sun,  when  it  rose,  found 
Wild  junior  in  a  terrible  condition. 

Ho  suffered  greatly  from  tho  want  of  sleep — he  was 
hungry  and  thirsty,  too. 

A  kind  of  delirium  caused  by  drinking  tho  strong 
brandy  had  taken  possession  of  his  brain. 

Ho  was  so  frightfully  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  raise 
himself  up  by  the  aid  of  the  cask,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look 
around  him. 

He  felt  quite  certain  that  ho  could  not  possibly  survive 
many  hours  longer,  and,  unless  help  came,  and  very 
speedily,  he  should  perish. 

The  water  by  degrees  grew  calmer  than  it  had  been 
since  the  time  of  his  immersion,  and  consequently  he  was 
able  to  see  still  further  around  him. 

A  hideous,  shrieking  cry  burst  from  his  lips  as  ho  saw 
not  far  off  a  small,  clumsy-looking  vessel. 

He  believed  it  was  near  enough  for  his  voico».to  reach 
those  on  board,  and  ho  continued  to  scream  out  inces- 
santly. 

No  notice,  however,  of  his  cries  seemed  to  be  taken. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  he  should  adopt  some 
means  of  attracting  their  attention. 

After  a  moment's  thought,  he  altered  his  position 
slightly,  and  held  the  cask  with  one  hand. 

With  the  other  he  took  off  his  white  neckcloth. 

This  he  raised  in  the  air  as  high  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  waved  it  repeatedly. 

This  signal  was  more  effective  than  the  other,  though 
ho  was  just  beginning  to  give  up  in  despair,  when  he 
heard  an  answering  shout  fi'om  those  on  board  the  little 
vessel. 

Ho  was  seen,  and  the  knowledge  came  upon  him  with 
such  an  overpowering  effect  that  he  almost  lost  his 
senses. 

Then  there  was  an  interval,  which  seemed  an  ago,  that 
was  occupied  by  tho  boat  making  its  way  towards  him. 

It  was  only  a  little  fishing  boat,  such  as  aro  never 
seen  except  within  a  short  distance  of  tho  shores  of 
England. 

But  Wild  junior  was  not  in  a  state  of  body  or  mind  to 
notice  this. 

It  was  a  ship,  and  that  was  enough. 

With  much  difficulty  he  was  got  on  board. 

He  was  almost  insensible,  and  yet  he  managed  to  gasp 
out: 

"  The  cask — the  cask !  Get  that  too — it  is  full  of  brandy !" 

There  was  an  immediate  commotion  among  the  fisher- 
meu  on  board  the  little  bark,  and  they  all  looked  eagerly 
after  tho  prize. 


The  cask  was  soon  got  on  board,  and  then  prompt  step! 
were  taken  to  recover  Wild  junior. 

He  got  better  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  dc 
so,  he  related  the  events  which  had  befallen  him. 

In  reply,  he  was  told  that  the  little  vessel  to  which  he 
owed  his  preservation  happened  to  be  in  her  presem 
situation  by  mere  chance. 

I'he  wind  which  had  sprung  up  some  hours  before  hac 
carried  her  out  of  her  course,  and  they  were  now  so  fa» 
away  from  the  land  that  they  were  apprehensive  whethei 
they  should  ever  be  able  to  reach  it  again. 

"  It  all  depends  upon  the  weather,"  said  the  owner  ol 
the  vessel,  who  was  in  command  of  it.  "  If  the  wind  is 
fair,  all  will  be  well — if  not,  wo  shall  go  to  Davy  Jones's 
locker !" 

This  was  not  reassuring  intelligence,  but  the  worst  was 
conveyed  by  it. 

After  having  depended  for  so  long  upon  nothing  better 
than  a  brandy  keg  to  save  him  from  drowning,  the  fish- 
ing-boat seemed  to  George  Wild  an  ark  of  safety,  so  he 
troubled  himself  very  little  about  the  communication  the 
master  fisherman  had  made. 

He  was  also  in  a  terribly  exhausted  condition,  and  not 
fit  to  take  an  interest  in  anything. 

Food  was  administered  to  him,  however,  and  before 
many  hours  had  elapsed  ho  was  almost  himself  again. 

But  such  a  change  had  come  over  Wild  junior  as  quite 
defies  any  description. 

Perhaps  the  reader  can  imagine  what  would  be  his  feel- 
ings when  he  found  his  woi-st  forebodings  realised,  and 
that  of  the  large  sum  of  money  he  had  with  him  not  even 
the  smallest  coin  now  remained. 

His  cursing  and  blaspheming  was  truly  awful  to  listen 
to,  and  more  than  once  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  was 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  their  critical  position,  besought  him 
to  be  silent,  lest  their  vessel  should  be  lost. 

But  these  solicitations  at  first  only  made  Wild  junior 
more  violent  than  ever,  and  it  was  not  until  they  all 
threatened  to  heave  Mm  overboard  again  that  he  became 
quiet. 

Oh !  how  he  longed  to  have  revenge  upon  the  villanous 
steward,  and  how  ho  imprecated  his  own  folly  and  blind- 
ness in  having  fallen  so  easily  into  the  snare  laid  for 
him  ! 

He  was  able  to  call  philosophy  enough  to  his  aid  to  be 
aware  that  all  regrets  were  perfectly  useless  now. 

He  must,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  begin  life  afresh, 
but  there  is  little  hope  that  any  amendment  wUl  be  per- 
ceived in  it. 

He  learned  with  satisfaction  from  the  master  of  the 
boat  that  they  wore  making  their  way  in  as  direct  a  lino 
as  possible  to  Portsmouth. 

This  landing-place  would  suit  Wild  junior  excellently, 
because  he  should  be  able  to  get  to  Loudon  readily. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  place  that  his  thoughts  imme- 
diately turned,  that  being  the  only  place  that  was  large 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  the  only  place 
where  he  could  hope  to  repair  his  severe  loss. 

It  was  hard  to  bring  himself  to  think  that  he  had  all 
his  schemes  to  go  over  again  ;  but,  like  his  father,  George 
possessed  an  indomitable  will,  and  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  cast  down  by  the  misfortune  that  had  come  upon 
him. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  he  could  so  clearly  see  that 
he  was  greatly  to  blame  himself. 

The  clumsy  bark  made  but  slight  progi'ess  through  the 
water ;  and  on  the  following  day  George  strained  his 
eyes  to  the  utmost,  but  failed  to  perceive  any  indication 
of  land. 

He  was  assured  by  tho  master,  however,  that  England 
was  not  far  off. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  weather  began  to  present  an 
unfavomuble  aspect. 

The  clouds  in  the  sky  above  formed  themselves  into 
dense  masses. 

The  wind  howled  with  a  peculiar  and  mournful  cadence 
among  the  masts  and  rigging. 

The  sea  rose  and  fell,  aud  there  was  every  token  of  tho 
approach  of  a  severe  storm. 

This  was  what  tho  master  had  all  along  dreado^ 

"All  is  lost,  I  fear!"  he  said,  addressing  George. 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  This  little  vessel  of  mine,  after  the  injuries  she  has 
already  sustained,  could  never  weather  through  a  storm." 
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"Let  us  hope  that  it  may  bo  nothing  serious,"  said 
George. 

The  master  shook  his  head,  and  went  away,  in  order  to 
see  that  every  preparation  should  be  made. 

His  prognostications  were  quite  correct. 

Just  after  sunset,  a  terrific  sto^-m  broke  out. 

Until  then,  George  Wild  had  a©  idea  of  what  a  storm 
at  sea  was  like. 

He  was  terrified. 

Every  moment  seemed  as  though  it  would  surely  be  his 
last. 

The  timbers  in  the  little  bark  groaned  and  creaked,  and 
every  sea  broke  over  her. 

By  the  advice  of  the  master,  George  Wild  allowed 
himself  to  be  securely  lashed  to  the  mast. 

But  for  this  precaution,  ho  would  certainly  have  been 
swept  away. 

Several  of  the  crew,  who  had  secured  themselves  in  the 
best  way  they  were  able,  were  washed  overboard. 

The  man  at  the  helm  was  lashed  there,  and  the  captain 
clung  tightly  to  the  iron  windlass  on  deck. 

But  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abatement;  on  the 
contrary,  its  violence  increased. 

Then  one  wave,  larger,  and  heavier,  and  stronger  than 
any  Wild  junior  had  seen,  or  had  been  able  to  form  the 
least  conception  of,  came  rolling  towards  them  like  a  huge 
wall  of  water. 

It  burst  upon  the  deck. 

No  vessel,  however  well-constructed,  could  stand  such 
a  shock  as  that. 

George  Wild  had  the  sei.sation  of  being  overwhelmed 
with  water,  and  the  next  thing  he  was  conscious  of  was 
that  ho  was  struggling  in  the  waves. 

Of  the  bark  and  its  oixmpants  not  a  single  trace  re- 
mained. 

He  had  good  cause  to  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
followed  the  captain's  advise. 

The  ropes  which  had  been  bound  round  his  body  still 
held  him  to  the  mast,  anc'  the  huge  piece  of  wood  kept 
him  afloat  easily. 

"  I'm  doomed  to  be  drowned !"  he  thought,  and  prepared 
to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  which  he  believed  was 
inevitable. 

He  struggled  no  longer,  but  lay  quite  still. 

As  it  turned  out,  this  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

His  head  was  above  the  water,  and  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  waves  drifted  him  rapidly  onwards,  but  whither 
he  knew  not. 

If  landward,  then  there  was  some  chance  of  escape ;  if 
seaward,  he  was  lost. 

In  his  present  position,  Wild  junior  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  ascertiiin  in  which  of  these  two  directions  he  was 
going. 

He    remained    i 
dread. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  the  storm  raged; 
and  although  it  abated  towards  daybreak,  yet  when  the 
sun  rose  the  ocean  was  rough  and  turbulent. 

With  much  pain  and  difiiculty,  for  he  was  numbed  and 
cramped  with  exposure  to  the  cold,  George  raised  himself 
slighMy. 

fie  took  advantage  of  a  time  when  he  was  high  up  on 
a  billow  to  look  about  him. 

A  cry  of  joy  and  surprise  burst  from  his  lips. 

The  land  seemed  within  half  a  mile  of  him. 

But  he  lost  sight  of  it  in  an  instant,  as  the  piece  of 
wood  to  which  he  was  attached  sank  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

When  he  rose  again,  ho  believed  himself  nearer,  and 
such  was  really  the  case. 

It  seemed  to  him  to  take  a  tedious  time  to  go  over  such 
a  little  distance  ;  but  there  was  no  means  by  which  he 
could  increase  his  speed,  for,  in  his  present  exhausted 
condition,  it  would  have  been  folly  on  his  part  to  have 
made  the  attempt  to  swim  ashore. 

At  last,  however,  about  noon,  he  found  himself  so  close 
to  the  land  that  he  could  touch  the  bottom  with  his 
feet 

Then  he  tried  to  release  himself  from  the  mast  to  which 
he  had  been  bound. 

But  the  fishermen  had  performed  their  task  too  well. 

He  could  not  separate  himself  from  it. 

Consequently,  he  was  forced  to  resign  himself  to  the 


horrible    state    of     anxiety    and 


action  of  the  waves,  and  it  was  fortunate  the  beach  upon 
which  he  was  cast  was  of  a  sandy  character.         • 

Had  it  been  rocks,  he  must  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces. 

As  it  was,  he  was  severely  braised  ;  and,  at  length,  so 
greatly  did  his  suffering  increase — as  he  was  first  drifted 
on  to  the  sand,  and  then  washed  back  again — that  he 
became  insensible. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  became  conscious 
of  existence,  he  found  that  the  waves  had  washed  him 
high  up  on  the  beach,  and  there  left  him. 

He  was  in  a  most  awkward  position,  and  the  wet  ropes 
pained  him  exceedingly. 

As  well  as  he  could  he  looked  around  him,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  on  a  vei-y  lonely  part  of  the  coast. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  a  fisherman's  cottage  in 
sight. 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon 
his  own  exertions  for  success. 

After  infiuite  toil,  he  succeeded  in  releasing  himself. 

He  was  then  so  tired,  and  cramped,  and  stiff,  as  scarcely 
to  be  able  to  move  a  muscle  or  a  joint. 

Mechanically  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  huge  expanse 
of  water  presented  to  his  gazo,  and  as  he  did  so  an  angry 
cry  rose  to  his  lips. 

Then,  in  something  like  his  own  tone  and  manner,  he 
muttered : 

"  If  I  trust  myself  on  the  sea  again,  may  I  be  d — d  ! 
I  am  on  land  at  last,  and  nothing  shall  compel  me  to  quit 
it!" 

The  tightness  of  the  ropes  had,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
impeded  the  circulation  of  his  blood. 

Now  that  they  were  removed,  however,  he  rapidly  ex- 
perienced a  change  for  the  better. 

In  a  little  while  ho  was  able  to  rise,  and  then  to  walk. 

He  had  scarcely  any  portable  articles  with  him  save  his 
clothes. 

That  he  was  penniless  the  reader  has  already  been  in- 
formed. 

He  was  famished,  too,  and  his  mouth,  from  the  quantity 
of  salt  water  which  had  forced  itself  down  his  throat,  was 
dry  and  parched. 

"I  must  find  some  place  of  shelter!"  he  said-  "And 
yet,  where  am  I  to  look  for  it  while  in  this  state  of 
poverty  ?     I  must  beg  !" 

He  seemed  to  have  a  weary  journey  before  him,  for, 
although  he  scanned  the  beach  for  many  miles  up  and 
down,  he  was  unable  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  meanest 
habitation. 

He  had  no  resource  but  to  bend  his  steps  landward. 

Presently,  in  the  distance,  he  perceived  a  house  of  largo 
and  pretending  appearance,  which  stood  alone  iu  the 
centre  of  extensive  grounds. 

The  place  had  evidently  been  lately  built. 

As  it  was  the  only  habitation  in  sight,  George  Wild 
was  forced  to  make  his  way  towards  it,  there  to  solicit 
assistance  and  support. 

Upon  drawing  nearer,  he  found  that  the  large  gates 
leading  into  the  grounds  were  closed  and  fastened. 

A  strong  wooden  fence  enclosed  the  house  and  grounds, 
and,  in  his  present  enfeebled  state,  George  know  that  it 
would  be  foolish  for  him  to  attempt  to  climb  over  it. 

He  was  almost  in  despair,  when  he  happened  to  per- 
ceive the  handle  of  a  bell. 

It  was  almost  beyond  his  reach,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  it  being  so  high  up  that  it  had  escaped  his 
notice. 

With  a  last  effort  of  strength,  he  stretched  his  arm  as 
high  above  his  head  as  he  could,  and  grasped  it. 

A  loud,  clanging  sound  immediately  followed,  and, 
breathless  and  exhausted,  he  waited  for  a  response  to  his 
summons. 


CHAPTER  DLL 

WILD   JUSrvn  PROVES   HIMSELF  TO   BE  A  MONSTEK   OF 
IXGUATITUDE. 

His  brain  spun  round  and  i-ound,  and  he  fancied  lor  a 
time  that  existence  was  slipping  from  him. 

Eemeinberiug  where  he  was  and  what  he  had  to  do 
enabled  him,  however,  to  recover  himself,  though  it  cost 
a  severe  effort. 

Then  the  doora  were  unclosed,and  he  hoard  a  voice  say, 
in  kindly  tones : 
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"  Who  is  it,  Reuben — who  is  it  ?" 

"  A  poor,  miserable-looking  object,  sir !"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  looks  like  a  drowned  dead  rat !" 

"  Help — help !"  cried  George  Wild,  faintly — "  help  me, 
or  I  shall  die  at  your  gates  !" 

"  Die  at  my  gates  ?"  said  the  kindh^  voice  again — "  die 
at  my  gates  ?  Oh,  good  gracious  ! — the  idea  of  such  a 
thing  1  Help  him  in,  Reuben — help  him  in  !  He  shall 
be  properly  attended  to  !  Cheer  up,  my  good  fellow !"  he 
added,  addressing  Wild  in  the  same  pleasant  voice.  "  Be 
of  good  heart !  You  shall  not  perish,  if  it  lies  in  my 
power  to  save  you !" 

"Thanks — thanks!"  said  George,  more  faintly  than 
before. 

The  man  Reuben  was  employed  by  the  owner  of  tiie 
house  to  perforin  a  multitude  of  services,  among  which, 
answering  the  gate  was  one. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  him,  sir  ?"  he  asked,  addressing 
the  white-haired,  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman 
who  stood  by  his  side,  and  who  was  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  the  house  beyond.  "Where  shall  I  put  him, 
sir?" 

"  Take  him  up  to  the  house,  of  course — take  him  up  to 
the  house !" 

"  If  you  will  assist  me  a  little,"  said  George,  "  I  can 
walk ;  but  I  am  very  weak !  I  have  been  face  to  face 
with  death !" 

"You  look  as  if  you  had,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  But 
come  along — all's  right  now  !" 

His  words  produced  a  soothing  effect  upon  Wild  junior, 
and  served  also  to  infuse  additional  strength  into  his 
enfeebled  limbs ;  and,  with  more  firmness  and  ease  than 
could  have  been  expected,  he  walked  slowly  along  the 
broad,  winding  path  that  led  from  the  gates  up  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house. 

The  old  gentleman  followed  close  behind,  with  com- 
passion and  love  for  all  his  fellow-creatures  in  distress 
beaming  from  his  face. 

Long  before  the  front  door  was  reached,  it  was  thrown 
open,  and  an  old  lady,  who  seemed  the  fitting  and  worthy 
mate  of  suoh  a  ono  as  the  old  gentleman,  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

Several  servatU  followed  her. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  her  to  ask  a  single 
question. 

No  one  knew  her  husband's  charitable  disposition  better 
than  she  did  herself. 

One  glance  at  the  pallid,  trembling,  wet  figure,  sup- 
ported by  Reuben,  was  a  sufiicient  explanation. 

No  one  in  distress  or  want  ever  presented  themselves 
at  those  large  gates  and  went  away  unrelieved. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  domestics,  George  Wild  was 
carried  into  the  house  and  placed  in  a  bed. 

Every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  him,  and  no  effort 
was  spared  to  recover  him  from  his  dreadful  condition. 

As  it  was  little  else  than  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  effects 
of  being  so  long  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  that  ailed  George 
Wild,  and  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  strong  constitution,  he 
soon  got  better. 

On  the  next  day  he  was  well  enough  to  get  up  and  walk 
about,  though  he  was  still  feeble  to  a  degree. 

Every  possible  kind  of  nourishment  was  forced  upon 
him  by  the  hospitable  inmates  of  the  house,  and  George 
Wild  had  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  fortune  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  as  to  throw  him  in  the  way  of  two  such 
people  as  these  were. 

At  their  request,  he  gave  a  full  account  of  all  his  suffer- 
ings. 

It  was  not  quite  true,  but  nearly  so. 

For  instance,  he  did  not  say  that  by  a  base  stratagem  he 
had  obtained  possession  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds 
belonging  to  his  father,  and  had  fled  the  country  with  the 
amount ;  but  he  stated  ho  had  taken  passage,  of  his  own 
free  will,  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  the  port  of  Lisbon, 
and  that  he  had  been  thrown  overboard  by  the  steward 
for  the  sake  of  what  wealth  he  carried  about  with  him. 

For  the  rest,  all  he  said  was  no  more  than  the  truth; 
and  when  the  old  gentleman  and  his  wife  heard  the  story 
of  his  incredible  sufferings,  they  were  filled  with  wonder 
and  compassion. 

He  informed  them  that  ho  wished  to  reach  Loudon,  and 
the  old  gentleman  said : 

"  I  know  not  and  care  not  who  you  are,  but  I  feel  sorry 
(or  your  sufferings.    As  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to 


take  the  journey,  you  shall  leave  this  place,  and  I  will 
provide  you  with  a  few  necessaries  for  the  journey." 

Wild  junior  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  and 
thanks ;  in  fact,  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  was  rather  u'lssome  to  the  good  people  than 
otherwise. 

But  in  all  that  he  said  George  was  perfectly  sincere. 

On  this  occasion  he  showed  that  he  had  a  heart,  and  that 
the  behaviour  of  these  strangers  to  him  bad  touched 
it. 

For  a  few  days  George  remained  here  in  peacefulness 
and  silence. 

By  slow  and  insensible  degrees  his  evil  nature  began 
to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  him. 

To  a  groat  extent,  ho  forgot  the  immense  benefits  that 
had  been  showered  upon  him  by  the  good  people  of  the 
house  ;  at  any  rate,  the  grateful  feeling  which  had  held 
possession  of  his  heart  waned  exceedingly. 

He  began  to  look  about  him— at  the  various  plain  but 
costly  articles  contained  within  the  house,  and  also  to 
speculate  upon  what  was  the  probable  amount  of  wealth 
possessed  by  his  benefactor. 

The  more  he  pursued  these  thoughts  and  speculations, 
the  more  did  the  evil  in  his  nature  gain  the  supremacy. 

"  In  this  world,"  he  said  to  himself,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for  his  depai'ture — "  in  this 
woi-ld  there  is  nothing  but  a  perpetual  struggle  going  on 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak — the  wary  and  the  un- 
wary. Of  course,  those  who  are  strongest  and  possess  the 
most  cunning  are  the  best  off,  while  the  weak  and  the 
scrupulous  go  to  the  wall.  I  have  been  entrapped  and 
plundered  of  all  I  had  without  remorse.  This  old  man, 
who  has  been  thrown  in  my  way  by  chance,  possesses 
plenty,  and  would  not  miss  a  little.  To  be  sure,  he  has 
said  he  would  provide  me  with  some  necessaries  for  my 
journey,  which  is  all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  man  in 
the  way  of  charity ;  but  I  want  something  more.  I  have 
been  robbed  of  that  which  I  had,  and  I  will  rob  to  make 
up  the  deficiency !" 

That,  in  the  angry  state  of  his  mind,  and  with  so  little 
consideration  for  the  things  of  others  as  he  always  had. 
Wild  junior  should  come  to  some  determination  like  the 
present  is  not  surprising. 

But  that  he  should  contemplate  plundering  the  man 
who  had  rendered  him  such  essential  service  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  who  had  done  everything  in  his'powcr  to 
ameliorate  bis  condition,  was  truly  heartless  and  horrible. 

Still,  it  is  no  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  son  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

He  was  tolerably  strong,— it  might  be  said  that  he  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  late  adventures ;  and  the 
more  he  pondered  upon  the  idea  of  making  such  an  un- 
grateful return  for  the  benefits  which  had  been  so  un- 
worthily showered  upon  him,  the  more  determined  he 
became  to  carry  it  out. 

"  It  is  just  what  I  need  to  put  me  right,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  why  should  I  scruple  to  take  it ?  Such  a 
man  must  have  enough  and  to  spare." 

After  this.  Wild  junior's  resolve  became  settled. 

He  was  allowed  to  roam  at  will  over  every  portion  of 
the  house,  and  consequently  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
planning  his  villanous  design. 

He  had  every  chance  in  his  favour. 

There  were  only  a  few  domestics  in  the  house,  so  that 
he  did  not  apprehend  any  difficulty  from  them. 

On  the  very  next  night  he  made  up  his  mind  to  carry 
out  his  purpose. 

He  had  ascertained  that  the  owner  of  the  house  kept  his 
plate  and  jewels,  and  what  ready  money  he  had,  iu  a 
large  and  strong  iron  chest. 

This  chest  he  invariably  kept  under  his  bed,  and  slept 
with  the  keys  beneath  his  pillow. 

To  know  this  was  a  great  deal,  but  still  there  were  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  his  nefarious 
plau  that  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had 
hesitated. 

But  he  did  not. 

On  the  night  he  had  selected  for  his  black  design,  here- 
tired  to  his  own  room,  and  sat  patiently  near  the  window. 

He  waited  until  every  sound  had  died  away,  and  until 
he  felt  almost  certain  in  his  mind  that  every  inhabitant  of 
the  house  was  sound  asleep. 

He  then  rose  silently  to  his  feet,  and  crept  with  the 
greatest  caution  towards  tho  bed-room  door. 
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He  opened  it  without  making  a  sound,  and  projected  lis 
head  into  the  corridor  beyond. 

TI«  listened  intently,  but  all  was  still. 

Reassured  by  this,  he  made  his  way  with  s'ow  and 
cautious  steps  towards  the  door  of  the  room  in  w  ii'-ch  the 
old  gentleman  slept. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Wild  junior  had  no  tools 
with  him  requisite  for  such  an  expedition  as  the  present. 

Therefore,  if  the  bed-room  door  had  been  locked,  it 
would  have  been  a  formidable,  if  not  an  insuperable,  ob- 
stacle to  the  success  of  his  purpose. 

But  in  the  security  he  felt  in  his  own  bed,  and  in  the 
confidence  he  had  in  human  nature  generally,  the  owner 
of  the  house  never  for  one  moment  thought  of  fastening 
his  door  in  any  way. 

When  Wild  junior  had  reached  it,  he  paused  for  a  few 
seconds  on  the  threshold. 

But  reassured  by  the  continued  silence,  he  placed  his 
hands  upon  the  latch,  and  gently  raised  it. 

He  allowed  the  door  to  open  only  a  very  little  way, 
and  then  he  stopped  to  listen  again. 

Of  course  if  an  alarm  was  given  there  would  be  an  end 
to  his  plan  entirely. 

Failure  would  be  fatal. 

Then,  as  he  listened,  he  was  presently  able  to  distin- 
guish the  light,  regular  breathing  of  pei-sons  in  slumber. 

"  All  is  well !"  he  said,  mentally — "  all  is  well !" 

The  silence  and  darkness  of  the  spot  produced  some 
slight  efiect  even  upon  the  callous  heart  of  George  Wild. 

But  the  influence  this  excited  was  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  himself. 

Like  a  ghost  he  glided  into  the  chamber. 

Upon  a  little  bracket  just  above  the  dressing-table  a 
small  lamp  was  burning. 

It  just  served  to  make  the  different  objects  in  the  room 
distinguishable,  and  that  was  all. 

George  Wild  was  thankful  for  it,  for  he  was  enabled 
to  guard  against  coming  in  contact  with  any  article  of 
furniture. 

There  was  the  bed,  beneath  which  was  the  wealth  he 
had  determined  to  become  the  possejsor  of. 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  attempt 
to  draw  the  box  out  first  or  to  take  the  keys  from  under- 
neath the  pillow. 

The  former  was  the  coui'se  he  adopted. 

Sinking  down  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  crept  noise- 
lessly over  the  thick  carpet  with  which  the  apartment  was 
covered. 

He  crept  partly  under  the  bed,  and  almost  immediately 
his  head  came  in  contact  with  the  iron  box. 

He  took  hold  of  it  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  the  weight 
was  too  great. 

Although  he  put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  the  box  did 
not  move  in  the  least  degree. 

The  perspu-ation  started  out  in  bead-like  drops  upon 
his  skin,  for  he  began  to  fear  that,  after  all,  he  should  fail 
in  his  design. 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  top  of  the  box,  and  then 
raising  it,  he  found  that  there  was  some  little  distance  be- 
tween the  lid  and  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

This  inspired  him  with  fresh  hope,  for  he  believed  he 
should  bo  able  to  open  the  box  and  abstract  the  contents 
without  the  necessity  of  removing  it  from  its  position. 

He  passed  his  hand  rapidly  round  the  side  of  it  and 
soon  found  the  keyhole. 

He  was  now  content,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned. 

The  next  thing  he  had  to  do — and  this  was  by  far  the 
most  difficult  of  all — was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  keys 
that  lay  underneath  the  pillow. 

He  would  have  to  abstract  them  with  so  much  secrecy 
as  not  to  awaken  the  sleeper. 

To  this  task  he  now  immediately  addressed  himself. 

He  crept  round  to  the  side  of  the   bed,  and  then  raised 
himself  slowly  to  his  full  height. 
His  benefactor  was  slumbering  peacefully  and  gently. 
But  the  sight  of  this  sweet  repose  made  Wild  junior's 
heart  swell  with  anger. 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  as  he  did  so  he  mut- 
tered : 

"  He  had  better  not  awake  ;  if  he  does,  let  him  look  to 
it  himself !" 

His  cyos  glittered  with  an  ominous  brightness. 
Gently  and  slowly  he  insinuated  his  hand  beneath  thp 
pillow. 


The  old  gentleman  moved  once  uneasily  in  his  sleep, 
and  one  inarticulate  word  came  from  his  lips,  but  what  it 
wag  George  Wild  knew  not. 

Ho  paused  a  moment,  and  then  renewed  his  attempt. 

Presently,  to  his  joy,  the  tips  of  his  fingers  touched  the 
keys. 

Ho  took  hold  of  them,  and  then— most  difHcult  opera- 
tion of  all — began  to  draw  his  hand  slowly  backwards. 

But  the  slumber  of  the  old  gentleman  was  as  profound 
as  ever,  and  George  Wild's  heart  beat  high  with  hope. 

Another  second,  and  he  had  them  securely  in  his  grasp. 

But  the  old  gentleman  awoke  suddenly  with  a  start. 

He  opened  his  eyes  widely,  and  caught  sight  of  Wild 
junior  standing  by  his  bedside. 

Guessing  in  an  Instant  the  purport  of  his  visit,  ho  uttered 
a  loud  cry. 

Or  rather  he  half  uttered  it,  for,  with  the  suddenness 
of  thought,  George  clenched  his  fist,  and  struck  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  mouth. 

But  the  old  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his  years,  posseised 
good  courage  and  strength,  and  resolved  to  do  battle  with 
his  midnight  visitor. 

He  rose  up  in  bed,  and,  with  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  lips,  gasp^  out  another  cry  for  help. 

Wild  junior  was  now  furious. 

"Silence!"  he  cried,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice — "silence! 
I  don't  want  to  take  your  life,  but  you  will  force  me  to  it 
if  you  are  not  still !" 

Then,  with  a  low,  half-stifled  shriek  of  terror,  the  old 
lady  awoke. 

"Thieves  —  thieves!"  she  cried.  "Help — mercy- 
help!" 

George  Wild  was  now  more  furious  than  ever. 

Let  us  do  him  the  credit  to  say  that,  when  he  first  pro  • 
jected  this  expedition,  the  worst  injury  he  had  intended 
to  inflict  upon  his  benefactors  was  robbery. 

Now,  however,  through  this  unexpected  and  unfortu- 
nate discovery,  he  was  forced  to  adopt  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives. 

He  must  either  forego  his  villanous  attempt,  or  else  ho 
m\ist  add  murder  to  his  orginal  crime. 

He  was  conscious  of  this  without  requiring  to  pause  for 
reflection. 

Nor  did  he  hesitate — his  mind  was  made  up  so  quickly 
that  it  did  not  seem  as  though  he  had  paused  to  rellcct  at 
all. 


CHAPTER   DLIL 

AFTER  MANY  PERILS  AND   \aCIS3ITUDES,    WILD  JUNIOR 
ARRIVES  IN   LONDON 

He  gave  one  hasty  glance  around  in  search   of  some 
weapon  that  would  answer  his  diabolical  purpose. 

Within  reach  of  his  hand  was  either  an  iron  bar  or  a 
poker, — he  did  not  stop  to  look  which. 

He  seized  it  with  the  speed  of  thought. 

Then,  with  this  fearful  weapon,  some  horrible  crashing 
blows  were  dealt,  and  then,  in  a  second  afterwards,  George 
Wild  was  the  only  living  person  in  the  room. 

His  benefactor  and  benefactress  lay  upon  the  bed  a 
ghastly  and  hideous  sight. 

Dropping  the  murderous  instrument,  George  Wild, 
with  nervous  haste,  took  hold  of  the  keys,  and  went  to 
the  iron  box. 

So  great  was  his  agitation,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
he  found  out  which  was  the  right  key,  and  turned  it  in  the 
lock. 

He  listened  in  an  agony  of  apprehension,  for  each 
moment  he  expected  to  hear  some  sounds  from  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  house,  who,  he  thought,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  aroused  by  the  tumult. 

But  all  was  still. 

And  as  time  passed  by  without  his  meeting  with  any 
interruption,  his  courage  revived. 

Now  that  thei^e  was  no  longer  any  fear  of   arousing 
tho^d  who  occupied  the  bed,  he  roughly  pushed  the  bed 
stead  on  one  side,  so  that  the  box  was  disclosed. 

Without  doing  this,  he  found  it  was  impossible  to  goi 
at  the  contents. 

The  box  was  nearly  full  of  miscellaneous  articles,  all 
doubtless  of  a  valuable  description,  but  valuable  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

There  were  papers,  and  deeds,  and  parchments  of  vari- 
-'113  sizes  and  kinds,  but  to  those  Wild  junior  paid  no  sort 
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of    attention,    but  impatiently   tossed    them   on    to    the 
floor. 

Some  heavy,  massive  articles  of  plate  whit )»  he  knew 
he  could  not  carry  away  with  him,  as  it  wotikt  be  too 
great  an  encumbrance  to  his  flight,  he  likewise  placed 
upon  the  floor,  but  he  regretted  the  necessity  of  leaving 
them  behind. 

A  number  of  small  silver  articles  that  he  could  carry 
about  with  him  in  his  pockets  he  took  charge  of,  and  also 
a  considerable  sum  in  gold,  silver,  and  notes. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  he  did 
all  this. 

In  less  time  than  anyone  could  have  believed  possible,  he 
had  ransacked  the  bo  x,  and  was  making  preparations  for 
his  flight. 

But  suddenly  he  paused,  and  the  blood  retreated  to  his 
heart  with  a  sickening  rush. 

A  faint  rustling  sound  came  upon  his  ears. 

Then  followed  a  faint  tapping  sound  against  the  door  of 
the  chamber. 

Then  George  remembered  that  he  had  not  fastened  it. 

He  gave  one  bound,  and  then  his  hand  was  on  the 
lock. 

He  turned  the  key  instantly. 

But  the  sudden  force  with  which  he  came  against  the 
door,  and  the  sharp  click  of  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  had  an 
alarming  effect  upon  the  person  outside. 

A  shrill  sci-eam  and  loud  cries  for  help  broke  the  silence 
of  the  mansion. 

Then  hasty  trampling  of  feet  followed,  and  all  those 
noises  which  would  indicate  that  the  whole  of  the  inmates 
were  alarmed  and  astir. 

Wild  junior  bitterly  cursed  his  ill-luck. 

Eetreat  in  the  direction  of  the  door  was  impossible. 

Nothing  but  the  window  remained  to  him. 

This  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ground,  and  in 
dropping  from  it  he  might  sustain  a  serious  iujuiy. 

Then  he  knew  that  there  were  several  dogs  about,  who 
in  all  probability  would  commence  an  attack  upon  him. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it — he  must  either  try  the 
desperate  hazard  of  escaping  in  that  manner  or  give  him- 
self up  without  resistance. 

It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  do  this. 

He  dashed  open  the  window,  and  scrambling  through, 
hung  for  an  Instant  at  the  full  length  of  his  amss,  and 
dropped. 

He  reached  the  ground  with  a  sudden  and  smart  shock, 
which  for  awhile  deprived  him  of  breath. 

Then  he  struggled  to  his  feet,  and  looking  back,  saw 
that  lights  were  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the  house,  and 
there  were  loud  cries,  evidently  proving  that  the  murders 
had  been  discovered. 

In  a  moment  or  two,  doubtless,  the  two  men-servants 
would  be  in  pursuit  of  him. 

This  sudden  discovery  was  a  thing  he  had  not  antici- 
pated, nor  had  he  looked  forward  to  having  to  run  for  his 
life. 

Yet  that  was  what  he  had  to  do,  <ind  he  started  off 
across  the  grounds  at  all  the  speed  he  could  make. 

But  he  was  not  in  good  physical  condition  for  such 
exertion,  and,  moreover,  the  plunder  he  had  stowed  about 
his  person  weighed  him  down. 

The  grounds,  too,  were  of  great  extent,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  he  reached  the  high,  strong,  wooden  fence 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

At  last  he  came  to  it,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  climbing  over,  but  for  the  aid 
which  was  afforded  him  by  a  tree  that  grew  conveniently 
near. 

He  climbed  up  the  trunk  of  this,  and  crept  along  one 
branch  that  stretched  out  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

He  was  thus  enabled  to  lower  himself  into  the  road. 

He  felt  his  feet  touch  the  earth,  but  he  did  not  stop  to 
recover  himself,  nor  to  look  around  him,  nor  to  listen 
whether  his  pursuers  were  very  close  behind  him  or 
not. 

On  he  flew  at  a  speed  that  was  truly  remarkable,  and 
which  threatened  to  set  pursuit  at  dcfiauce. 

At  last,  panting  and  exhausted  from  his  violent  exer- 
tion, he  found  himself  unable  to  run  any  further,  and  so 
came  to  a  dead  stop. 

Thoroughly  worn  out,  he  sank  down  by  the  way- 
side. 

Two  or  three  momenta  thus  elapsed,   and  then  the 


clattering  of  a  horse's  feet  along  the  road  he  had  just 
come  struck  upon  his  sense  of  hearing. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  spring  to  his  feet  and  run  on 
again. 

But  even  as  he  made  the  effort  to  rise,  he  felt  his  limbs 
tremble  under  him. 

"  No — no !"  he  cried.  "  I  can  run  no  further !  I  must 
stop  here  where  I  am,  and  run  the  risk  of  being 
seen!" 

He  crouched  down  still  lower  in  the  empty  ditch,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  escape  the  observation  of  the 
person  who  was  coming. 

That  he  should  suppose  this  was  some  one  in  pursuit 
of  him  is  nothing  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  he  was  de- 
ceived. 

The  person  approaching  at  such  a  furious  gallop  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  servants  from  the  house. 

But  he  was  not  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer. 

He  was  on  what  he  considered  a  far  more  important 
en'and,  and  this  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  nearest  surgeon, 
and  apprise  him  of  the  dreadful  events  which  had 
occurred. 

Therefore,  Wild  junior  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
this  man  pass  him  in  his  hiding-place  at  full  gallop. 

In  a  little  while  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  then  altogether  ceased. 

The  villain  then  began  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  case  with  which,  after  all,  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose. 

But  this  feeling  did  not  long  continue,  for,  from  the 
direction  of  the  house,  he  could  hear  shouts  and  cries ; 
and  directly  afterwards  he  beheld  in  the  distance  a  number 
of  small,  moving,  twinkling  lights. 

Then  an  angry  cm-se  came  from  his  lips,  and  again  he 
endeavoui'cd  to  rise. 

This  time  he  succeeded,  for  although  he  had  sat  there 
for  such  a  little  time,  he  had  greatly  recovered  his 
strength. 

The  cunning  of  his  disposition  prompted  him  to  change 
the  course  ho  had  been  pursuing,  and  accordingly  he 
turned  off  at  right-angles. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  dense  black  clouds,  and  not 
a  single  star  could  be  perceived,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
which  could  serve  him  as  a  guide  as  to  the  direction  he 
ought  to  take. 

He  still  wished  and  intended  to  make  his  way  to  London 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

He  had  now  money  enough  in  his  pocket  to  answer  his 
immediate  purpose. 

There  was  no  fear  of  his  being  in  want. 

Presently,  as  he  ran  onwards,  he  came  to  the  high- 
road. 

He  hesitated  whether  he  should  make  his  way  along  it 
or  cross  over. 

Then  he  heard  a  rumbUng  sound  in  the  distance. 

"  The  stnge-coach,"  he  murmured,  after  listening  for  a 
moment ;  "  doubtless  on  its  way  to  Loudon." 

He  hailed  this  as  a  fortunate  event,  but  directly  after- 
wards he  muttered : 

"  No,  no — it  will  not  do  !  Second  thoughts,  they  say, 
are  best,  and  certainly  they  are  in  this  case.  I  shall  have 
to  make  my  way  to  London  with  the  greatest  care  and 
caution.  If  I  get  into  this  coach,  I  shall  be  noticed  by 
the  guard.  Inquiries  will  of  course  be  made  after  me, 
and  then  the  officers  will  be  on  my  track  at  once.  No,  no  ! 
I  must  not  think  of  that !" 

Not  being  able  to  hear  anything  of  his  pursuera  in  the 
rear,  he  concealed  himself  behind  the  hedge,  and  waited 
until  the  coach  should  come  by. 

He  had  not  very  long  to  wait. 

With  a  rush  and  rattle,  the  cumbersome  machine  rolled 

There  was  a  flash  of  light,  a  whirl  of  wheels,  and  thor 
the  stage-coach  was  away  down  the  road. 

Wild  junior  looked  after  it  with  longing  eyes. 

He  thought  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  travel  at  such 
a  rate  as  that  from  the  scene  of  his  late  exploits. 

He  was  now  already  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  the 
distance  be  had  to  go  was  very  great. 

But  he  had  no  other  resource  than  to  summon  all  his 
energies  to  get  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  before  day- 
break. 

A  terrible  cilme  such  as  he  had  committed  would  not 
bo  allowed  to  pass  away  unnoticed. 
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Tlie  strongest  efforts  would  be  made  to  overtake  and 
3apture  the  criminal. 

A-VTion  he  entered  London,  he  doubted  not  all  would 
be  well. 

Once  there,  he  knew  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  such 
a  disguise  as  would  render  detection  an  impossibility. 

Weary  and  tired,  ho  trudged  on,  taking  the  greatest 
pains  to  elude  observation,  and  over  and  over  again 
cursing  his  ill-luck. 

He  had  money  in  his  pocket,  but  the  curse  of  ill-got 
wealth  appeared  to  cling  to  it. 

He  might  have  bought  or  hired  a  horse  several  times 
during  his  long  walk,  but  he  was  afraid  to  do  so,  be- 
cause in  the  event  of  a  pursuit  that  incident  would 
form  a  clue,  and  enable  his  foes  to  get  upon  his  track. 

There  was  no  help,  then,  but  to  perform  the  journey 
on  foot. 

At  last  morning  came,  and  he  looked  about  him  in 
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the  hope  o£  being  able  to  espy  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment. 

A  large  expanse  of  country,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  little  habitations,  was  spread  out  before  him. 

Many  of  the  occupants  of  those  dwellings  would 
willingly  allow  him  to  enter  and  rest  himself,  but  Wild 
junior  did  not  dare  ask  one  of  them. 

Not  only  was  he  tired  down  aud  unable  to  go  any 
further,  but  there  was  another  and  still  more  cogent 
reason  why  he  should  conceal  himself. 

This  was  in  consequence  of  the  daylight. 

Various  people  would,  of  course,  be  abroad,  pursuing 
their  usual  daily  avocations,  and  by  some  of  these  ho 
would  certainly  be  seen. 

The  only  place  he  could  see  that  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  answer  liis  purpose  was  a  hay-stack. 

In  this  he  fancied  he  should  ba  able  to  conceal  him 
self,  and  if  he  succeaded,  no  ono  would  find  him  there. 
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He  looked  about  him,  but  could  see  no  one. 

Cautiously  be  approacbed  tbe  stack. 

Wben  close  to  it,  be  found  tbat  on  one  sido  it  bad  been 
out,  and  a  small  quantity  of  loose  bay  was  lying  on  tbe 
ground  bard  by. 

His  mind  was  soon  made  up. 

Going  to  tbe  side  of  the  stack  opposite  to  that  which 
had  been  cut,  be  began  with  great  industry  to  pull  out 
the  hay,  so  as  to  leave  a  place  where  he  could  conceal 
himself. 

At  last,  however,  this  task  was  accomplished. 

Tbe  quantity  of  hay  he  had  displaced  was  condider- 
able. 

Carefully  he  gathered  every  morsel  of  it  up,  and  placed 
it  on  top  of  tbe  lieap  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Tbe  next  thing  was  to  creep  into  the  haystack,  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  tbe  under- 
taking. 

After  a  brief  deliberation,  be  resolved  to  push  himself 
in  feet  foremost. 

He  succeeded  in  this  attempt  with  more  ease  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

At  length  be  fairly  got  his  head  inside  the  stack. 

With  bis  bauds,  then,  he  pulled  down  the  hay  in  front 
of  him,  so  as  to  conceal  tbe  opening. 

He  did  this  with  great  skill ;  and  without  a  very  close 
examination  indeed,  or  without  it  was  suspected  that  he 
aad  bidden  there,  he  stood  a  good  chance  of  escaping  dis- 
covery. 

Still,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  security,  "Wild  junior 
found  it  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  place  to  remain  in,  for 
'he  bay  above  gradually  settled  down  upon  him,  and  tbe 
weight  of  tbe  superincumbent  mass  was  sometbiig  terrific. 

lie  gasped  painfully  for  breath,  and  moved  i.bout  un- 
easily. 


CHAPTER  DLIII. 

WILD   JUNIOR    DISCOVERS     THAT    HIS     IIIDING-PLACE    IS    A 
VERY  DANGEROUS  ONE. 

After  a  time.  Wild  junior  became  accustomed  to  the 
pressure,  and  then,  thoroughly  exhausted  by  all  that  he 
had  gone  through,  he  sank  off  into  a  profound  sleep,  which 
lasted  for  many  hours,  despite  the  uncomfortable  and 
peculiar  nature  of  the  place  be  was  in. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  tbe  callous-hearted  wretch  never 
felt  any  remorse  or  compunction  for  tbe  barbarous  crime 
be  had  committed. 

On  tbe  contrary,  be  experienced  a  feeling  of  very  gn«^t 
satisfaction. 

In  his  pockets  he  had  money  and  valuables  to  a  con 
siderable  amount. 

In  fact,  be  was  quite  prepared  to  re-enter  London. 

And  so,  although  his  soul  was  so  deeply  stained  with 
blood,  tbe  villain  slept. 

Slept  tbe  calm  repose  of  innocence  and  youth. 

Slept  as  though  no  sin  could  be  laid  to  bis  charge. 

He  awakened,  however,  Avitb  a  start  of  alarm. 

Voices  reached  his  ears. 

Persons  engaged  in  conversation  were  evidently  some- 
where close  at  band. 

For  a  moment,  Wild  junior's  intellects  were  somewhat 
confused. 

He  could  not  make  out  where  he  was. 

But  recollection  soon  returned,  and  then  he  prepared 
himself  to  listen  with  all  tbe  intentness  he  could  com- 
mand. 

"  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  not  beard  of  it  ?" 
exclaimed  a  voice,  in  tones  of  great  surprise. 

"  No,"  was  tbe  reply  ;  "  I  have  heard  no  more  than  you 
have  just  told  me !" 

"  Lor,  now  !     Well,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Tell  us— toll  us  ?" 

"All  about  it .»" 

"Yes." 

"It  is  a  most  awful  case.  Such  a  murder  was  never 
heard  of  before !" 

In  spite  of  his  callousness,  a  cold  perspiration  burst  out 
flll  over  Wild  junior's  body  when  he  heard  the  word  "  Mur- 
drr  '  pronounced. 

With  tbe  readiness  of  a  guilty  conscience,  which  is;  trs-er 
its  own  accuser,  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  tbat  the 
murder  alluded  to  was  no  other  than  tbe  one  committed 
by  himself. 


This  was  highly  improbable,  as  a  moment's  calm  reflec- 
tion might  have  told  him. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  means  by  which  intelli- 
gence could  be  rapidly  transmitted,  as  there  is  now,  and 
therefore  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  those  he  heard 
conversing  knew  anything  about  the  double  murder 
committed  at  the  house  by  the  sea. 

But,  as  the  greatest  poet  has  truly  said 

Suspicion  ever  haunts  the  guilty  miud — 

perfectly  breathless,  Wild  junior  waited  to  hear  what  the 
other  had  to  say. 

"  A  most  awful  murder,"  were  the  next  words  thai 
reached  his  ears.  "  Such  a  one  as  has  not  been  heard  of 
for  years  back.  It  makes  my  very  blood  run  cold  when  1 
even  think  of  it !" 

"  Does  it,  though  ?" 

"  It  was  horrible !    And  there  was  robbery  as  well !" 

"Robbery?" 

"Yes  ;  tbe  murderer  carried  off  along  with  him  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  property !" 

"  And  he  has  not  been  caught  ?" 

"  No  ;  though  active  search  is  being  made.  They  have 
got  some  kind  of  a  clue  to  bis  whereabouts,  I  faucj-." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  he  will  be  hung,  as  all  such 
wretches  ought  to  be !     They  are  not  fit  to  live !" 

"  Nor  to  die  either  !" 

"No — truly!    However,  that  is  no  business  of  ours." 

"  No  ;  but  I  know  what  is." 

"  To  cut  tbe  bay  for  the  cattle  ?" 

"  Yes !  We  have  been  here  gossiping  longer  than  we 
ought  to  have  been.  We  must  make  baste,  or  the  gaffer 
will  want  to  know  what  we  have  been  about !" 

"Bat  you  have  not  told  me  the  particulars  of  the 
murdi  r." 

"  No ;  and  I  must  not  stop  to  do  so  now." 

"  Tell  me  as  we  go  back  to  the  house." 

"Very  well,  I  wilL  Now,  then,  get  the  knives — wo 
must  cut  tbe  stack !" 

Here  was  horrible  news  for  George  Wild. 

The  men  were  about  to  cut  tbe  stack. 

Wild  junior  had  seen  the  operation  performed  many  a 
time. 

The  long,  keen,  heavy  knife  used  for  the  purpose  would 
make  its  way  through  everything. 

Whereabouts  tbe  men  wei-e  going  to  cut  the  hay,  of 
course,  be  could  not  tell,  but  it  appeared  to  him  most 
probable  tbat  it  was  somewhere  close  at  band,  because  he 
could  hear  their  words  with  so  much  distinctness. 

Here  was  a  horrible  position. 

If  it  by  chance  happened  that  any  part  of  his  body 
should  be  underneath  where  the  knife  would  come  down 
he  would  be  either  killed  outright,  or  deprived  of  some  oi 
his  limbs. 

His  body  would  afford  no  more  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  tbe  knife  than  would  tbe  hay  itself. 

Wild  junior  trembled  with  fear. 

If  he  remained  where  he  was  he  would  be  running  what 
was  truly  an  awful  risk. 

In  fact,  it  was  insanity — suicide,  to  think  of  retaining 
his  present  position. 

But,  then,  if  be  crawled  out,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  seen 
by  tbe  two  men. 

He  might  be  able  to  overpower  them,  or  he  might  not, 
for  they  would  assuredly  have  the  advantage  over  him 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

At  tbe  best,  be  would  be  seen,  and  if  be  escaped  these 
men  be  would  have  to  run. 

They,  of  course,  would  know  what  direction  he  took, 
and  so  would  sot  bis  pursuers  on  bis  track. 

"  They  know  all  about  the  mui-der,"  he  thought,  "and 
no  doubt  they  will  recognise  me  at  once  !" 

Wild  junior  was  in  a  serious  dilemma. 

To  remain  where  he  was,  however,  was  simply  im- 
possible. 

No  matter  what  the  danger  and  risk  of  leaving  his 
place  of  concealment  might  be,  it  must  be  done. 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  muttered  some  horrible 
curses  between  his  teeth. 

Still  he  lingered. 

Lingered  until  it  was  not  safe  to  do  so  any  longer. 

A  horrible  crushing  noise,  which  made  the  blood  in  iU    i 
veins  turn  as  cold  as  ice,  came  upon  his  ears.  i 

It  was  the  knife. 
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Cutting  its  way  through  the  mass  of  hay  above 
him. 

He  must  creep  out. 

In  another  moment  it  would  be  too  late. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  late  already. 

Lower  and  lower — closer  and  closer  came  the  keen  and 
heavy  blade. 

Wild  made  a  desperate  effort  to  creep  out. 

But  he  could  not  move. 

The  hay  had  settled  closely  all  around  him,  and  though 
he  put  forth  his  utmost  strength  he  was  not  able  to  move 
a  limb. 

Ho  made  a  mighty  effort. 

But  to  no  better  purpose  than  before. 

He  was  immovable. 

And  still  the  knife  continued  to  come  down. 

There  was  no  time  for  deliberation. 

Ho  was  sure  by  the  feel  of  the  hay  that  the  knife  was 
just  above  him. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  separated  from  his  body  by  a  few 
inches. 

Horrible  fate ! 

Down — down  it  came. 

But  he  might  just  as  well  have  tried  to  crawl  out  from 
under  a  mountain. 

He  had  but  one  resource. 

Even  that  might  fail. 

It  was  to  call  out  for  assistance. 

He  must  disclose  the  secret  of  his  presence  there  to  the 
three  men. 

Either  that  or  perish 

And  in  his  case,  discovery  was  almost  as  bad  as  death 
itself. 

As  rapidly  as  he  could,  he  moved  the  hay  from  before 
his  mouth. 

Then  in  a  wild,  shrieking,  unnatural  tone,  he  cried : 

"Stop— stop!  Do  you  wish  to  murder  me?  Stop — 
stop,  I  say  !" 

His  voice  sounded  strangely — he  did  not  even  recognise 
it  himself. 

This  was  partly  in  consequence  of  tho  intense  teri'or 
under  which  ho  was  labouring,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
his  being  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  hay. 

It  allowed  his  voice  to  escape,  but  it  totally  changed 
its  tones. 

The  progress  of  the  knife  suddenly  ceased. 

Wild  junior  heard  a  loud  shout  and  cries  of  alarm. 

Then  there  was  a  x'ushing  of  footsteps. 

Afterwards  all  was  still. 

For  a  moment  the  danger  was  over,  and  Wild  junior 
was  so  completely  prostrated  and  overcome  that  for 
seveml  moments  he  could  not  summon  up  strength  to 
attempt  to  make  a  movement. 

Then  he  murmured : 

"  They  are  terrified — they  are  frightened !  I  have 
scared  them  away !  Now,  if  I  can  only  creep  out  and 
hide  myself  somewhere  else,  all  will  be  well !" 

The  two  men  who  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  the  hay 
were  in  truth  terribly  frightened. 

They  had  been  conversing  with  each  other  about  a 
murder  that  had  been  lately  perpetrated  in  tho  vicinity 
until  their  boorish  minds  got  into  a  very  morbid  condition. 

Then  all  at  once  they  hoard  a  hideous,  muffled  sound, 
such  as  had  never  before  come  to  their  ears. 

At  first  they  stood  stock  still,  suspending  their  labour  as 
if  by  magic. 

Then,  as  tho  sound  continued  and  increased  in  loud- 
ness, they,  believing  that  some  ghost  or  other  hideous 
apparition  was  at  hand,  uttered  loud  cries  of  terror  and 
fled. 

Where,  they  scarcely  knew. 

The  silence  that  prevailed  around  had  a  reassuring 
effect  upon  Wild  junior. 

He  was  of  a  buoyant  disposition,  and  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  long  cast  down." 

"  I  must  ci'eep  out,"  he  said — "  I  must  creep  out ;  but 
how  ?" 

The  hay  pressed  upon  him,  and  it  seemed  as  though 
there  were  tons  and  tons  above  him  ;  ho  had  still  some 
use  left  in  his  arms,  and  by  clutching  hold  of  tho  outsido 
of  the  stack  he  tried  to  drag  himself  out. 

Alter  incredible  toil,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  efi'ectiug 
nis  purpose,  but  ha  was  so  exhausted  that  he  lay  down  on 
the  ground  close  to  the  stack  inca4)able  of  motion. 


In  a  little  while,  however,  he  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  look  around  him. 

Then  he  observed  with  surprise  that  night  had  almost 
come. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  tho  trees  and  meadows  around 
were  fast  becoming  involved  in  gloom. 

He  had,  then,  despite  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  his 
situation,  slept  for  very  many  hours  in  the  stack. 

Now  that  all  things  had  turned  out  so  well,  ho  felt  glad 
that  ho  had  awoke. 

Time  was  precious  to  him,  and  he  must  now  push  on 
with  all  speed  towards  London. 

The  sooner  he  reached  the  metropolis  tho  better. 

The  prospect  of  shortly  being  in  comparative  safety 
produced  a  wonderful  effect  upon  George  Wild. 

The  exhaustion  and  fatigue  to  which  ho  had  been 
compelled  to  succumb  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

As  he  did  so,  his  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon  the  rude 
apparatus  made  use  of  by  the  men  to  cut  the  hay. 

An  uncontrollable  curiosity  made  Wild  junior  approach 
in  order  to  see  whether  his  danger  was  in  reality  as  great 
as  he  had  imagined  it. 

The  knife  was  buried  deeply  in  the  haystack,  but  yot 
he  could  see  the  end  of  it,  and  form  a  tolerably  accurale 
idea  of  its  position. 

He  shuddered. 

His  fears  had  not  deceived  him. 

The  knife  was  close  down  over  the  spot  where  he  had 
concealed  himself. 

If  he  had  hesitated  any  longer  about  uttering  that  cry, 
or  if  the  men  had  caused  tho  knife  to  descend  only  a  little 
lower,  he  would  have  been  seriously  injured. 

A  sigh  of  relief  unconsciously  escaped  his  lips,  and  then 
he  turned  away. 

As  he  did  so,  he  fancied  tho  sound  of  distant  voices 
camo  upon  his  ears,  and,  with  a  sudden  start,  ho  turned 
round  and  looked  in  the  direction  from  which  the  cries 
came. 

He  then  perceived  in  the  distance  a  number  of  moving 
lights. 

They  looked  strange  at  first ;  but  as  ho  continued  to 
gaze,  he  was  able  to  make  them  out. 

A  rathetvlarge  body  of  men,  carrying  lanterns  either  in 
their  hands  or  elso  fixed  upon  the  top  of  long  poles,  wero 
coming  at  a  rapid  rate  across  the  meadows. 

It  was  pretty  evident  that  their  destination  was  tho 
haystack. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  muttered  George,  as  he  beheld  them — 
"  off  to  Loudon !    It  will  be  folly  for  me  to  linger  here !" 


CHAPTER  DLIV. 

GEORGE  WILD    AKRIVE3    IN    LONDON,   AND    PAYS     IN    AD- 
VANCE  FOR  III3  LODGINGS. 

The  body  of  men  that  George  Wild  saw  came  from  tho 
farm-house  to  which  the  two  men  belonged. 

Upon  reaching  it,  they  had  given  an  alarming  account 
of  the  horrible  sound  they  had  heard  proceeding  from  tho 
interior  of  the  haystack,  and  tho  farmer  and  all  the  men 
employed  about  the  place  wero  quickly  on  the  alert. 

With  greater  courage  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  people  under  tho  circumstances,  they  had  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  tho  haystack  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  order  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Accordingly,  they  provided  themselves  with  lautci-ns, 
and  armed  themselves  with  offensive  weapons  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  pickaxes,  spades,  flails,  and  other  such 
articles ;  but,  of  coui'se,  they  found  nothing,  and  tho 
whole  affair  remained  an  inscrutable  mystery. 

As  for  Wild  junior,  he  crouched  down,  and,  in  a 
curious,  stooping  posture,  made  his  way  at  a  rapid  rato 
across  the  fields. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  gained  the  high-road,  and  thou  he 
slackened  his  pace. 

Not  a  single  individual  or  vehicle  of  any  kind  was  in 
sight,  so  he  resolved  to  walk  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the 
highway. 

He  would  be  able  to  make  better  speed  upon  tho  level 
i-oad  than  he  would  in  attempting  to  push  his  way  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  country. 

Ho  walked  on  at  a  very  rapid  speed ;  but  presently  ho 
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began  to  fpnl  greatly  fatig'i'  '1,  and  at  length  was  com" 
pelled  to  sit  down  iipon  a  ;-tile  and  rest  himself. 

He  was  now  at  ;i  eousiderablo  distauoo  from  the  hay- 
stack, and  did  not  fear  any  iiilerruptiou  from  the  persons 
he  had  seen  advancing  towards  it. 

How  long  he  sat  there  he  scarcely  know.  It  must  have 
been  for  a  considerable  time. 

Still,  he  felt  dreadfullj'  tired,  and  quite  incapable  if 
eontinuiug  his  walk. 

"  How  shall  I  reach  London  ?"  ho  asked  himself. 
"  Curse  this  weakness !  I  could  never  have  believed  that 
what  has  taken  place  could  have  had  such  an  effect  upon 
me.     My  strength  seems  quite  gone." 

He  remained  for  a  long  time  in  deep  thought,  wonder- 
ing by  what  means  he  could  reach  London  secretly,  and 
without  fatiguing  himself. 

This  was  a  problem  he  was  unable  to  solve. 

He  must  either  walk  or  ride. 

He  could  not  do  the  latter  without  the  knowledge  of 
some  one  who  would  see  him,  and  then  there  would  bo  a 
clue  to  the  course  he  had  taken. 

While  thus  ruminating,  ho  heard  the  sound  of  heavy 
wheels  in  the  distance. 

Pie  listened,  and  presently  looking  down  the  road  he 
perceived  in  the  distance  a  large,  covered  waggon  drawn 
by  three  h  irses. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  this  cmnbrous  vehicle  that  was 
journeying  along  at  the  wonderful  speed  of  about  two 
milps  an  hoiu\ 

Then  the  waggon  came  up. 

As  he  sat  on  the  stile,  Wild  junior  noticed  what  strong, 
beautiful  horses  were  harnessed  to  it. 

High  up  on  a  .seat  was  the  waggoner. 

He  held  the  reins  listlessly  and  niechanically  in  his 
hands,  and  it  was  pretty  evident  that  the  horses  received 
no  sort  of  guidance  from  him. 

Indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  man's  head  bent 
forward  upon  his  breast,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
body  swayed  to  and  fro,  it  was  tolerably  certain  that  he 
was  asleep. 

George  watched  the  waggon  go  by,  and  gazed  after  it. 

He  then  saw  that  it  was  loaded  with  sacks  containing 
some  kind  of  grain. 

He  fancied  Hour  from  the  whiteness  of  the  sacks  and 
the  white  dust  that  M"as  powdered  all  over  the  hind  part  of 
the  vehicle. 

"  If  I  was  to  walk  quickly,"  thought  Wild,  "I  could 
easily  overtake  that  waggon  and  climb  in  at  the  back,  and 
lie  down  on  some  of  the  sacks  without  the  driver  being 
one  bit  the  wiser.  I  should  be  resting  myself  and  getting 
towards  London  at  the  same  time." 

With  these  words.  Wild  junior  got  up  off  the  stile,  and 
walked  along  the  road  after  the  waggon. 

It  was  then  that  he  became  more  than  ever  sensible  of 
his  extreme  weakness. 

He  had  not  to  go  far,  and  yet,  by  the  time  he  reached 
the  tail  of  the  waggon,  he  was  very  tired. 

To  pull  himself  up  by  the  aid  of  a  chain  was  not  a  very 
diflicult  task,  and,  having  accomplished  his  purpose  so 
far,  he  crawled  over  the  tops  of  the  sacks  until  he  got  to 
the  front  part  of  the  waggon. 

Here  he  was  in  total  darkness. 

Evidently,  the  driver  was  quite  unaware  of  what  had 
taken  place. 

In  the  same  half-sleepy  style  he  continued  to  drive 
his  horses  along  the  road. 

George  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon  tLo  racks, 
and  made  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could. 

He  was  not  in  want  of  sleep,  but  he  desired  rest ;  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  I'ecover  as  much  as  possible 
his  exhausted  energies. 

The  fact  was,  r  great  many  hours  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  last  takwi  food,  and  this  was  the  cause  priucipallv  nf 
his  exhaustion. 

He  had  not  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger  once — he  had  been 
too  excited ;  but  now,  as  he  lay  down  upon  the  sacks  in 
comparative  safety,  he  felt  as  if  famished. 

It  was  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  in  the  waggon  ho 
should  be  able  to  find  anything  by  which  he  could 
apjiease  his  hunger. 

As  time  passed  by,  however,  this  inci'oased  to  such  an 
intolerable  extent,  that  ho  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

As  he  expected,  the  sacks  contained  wheat. 

He  opened  one  of  them,  and  then,  with  an  eagerness 


remarkable  to  witness,  he  began  to  devour  handful  after 
handful  of  the  dry  Hour. 

It  \vas  but  a  poor  repast  for  anyone,  yet  there  was 
nourishment  and  sustenance  in  it. 

Alter  a  little  while,  he  felt  wonderfully  better  than  he 
had  done  hitherto. 

Without  the  recurrence  of  any  accident  whatever,  the 
long  winter's  night  gradually  wore  away. 

The  waggoner  stopped  several  times  at  various  public- 
houses  on  the  route  ;  but  George  Wild,  squeezing  himiself 
down  close  among  the  sacks,  escaped  observation. 

All  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that,  as  ho  was  now 
much  stronger  and  better,  he  might  crawl  out  of  the 
waggon  just  before  it  stopped  at  one  of  those  inns,  and 
enter  it. 

He  would  then  bo  able  to  satisfy  his  thirst,  which  was 
truly  terrific,  and  by  walking  sharply,  or  even  running, 
if  it  was  necessary,  he  should  easily  be  able  to  overtake  the 
waggon  again. 

With  this  view,  he  crept  to  the  end  and  looked  out. 

He  was  a  long  time  before  he  saw  the  least  sign  of  any 
habitation,  but  at  last  he  caught  sight  of  a  wayside  inn. 

He  descended  at  once. 

He  did  not  know  whether  the  waggoner  would  stop  at 
this  inn  or  not. 

He  had  to  run  the  risk  of  that. 

When  he  got  down  into  the  road  he  found  that  his 
clothes  were  very  much  covered  with  flour,  and  it  took 
him  several  minutes  to  free  himself  from  the  white  dust. 

He  was  only  able  to  succeed  to  a  partial  extent. 

Then  lie  walked  on,  keeping  the  waggon  just  in  front 
of  him. 

To  his  satisfaction,  the  vehicle  came  to  a  standstill  in 
front  of  the  inn,  and  the  waggoner,  without  getting  down 
from  his  seat,  drank  a  jug  of  old  ale  which  was  brought 
to  him,  while  his  horses  were  refreshed  with  a  little  hay 
and  water. 

In  the  meanwhile,  George  entered  the  inn. 

It  was  a  very  late  hour,  and  there  was  scarcely  anyone 
in  to  be  seen. 

A  middle-aged  woman  was  standing  at  the  bar-,  and  she 
regarded  Wild  junior  rather  curiously  as  he  came  in. 

He  was  unable  to  get  anything  but  ale;  so  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  jug  of  sour  stuff.  He 
would  greatly  have  preferred  brandy,  or  some  other  fiery 
beverage,  but  it  was  not  to  bo  had. 

"lam  on  the  tramp,"  he  said  to  the  landlady,  "and 
have  been  for  a  goodish  bit." 

"But  you're  all  over  flour,"  said  the  landlady 

"lam,"  replied  George.  "A  man  with  a  waggon  of 
flour  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  lift  a  little  while  ago. 
Have  you  got  any  bread  and  cheese  ?" 

"  Yes." 

These  articles  were  brought,  and  George  Wild  bought 
rather  a  large  quantity  of  both,  which  he  tied  up  in  a 
handkei-chicf. 

He  then  paid  his  reckoning  and  took  his  leave. 

Upon  leaving  the  inn,  he  found  that  the  waggon  had 
already  started,  and  was  a  long  way  off  down  the  road. 

He  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  pi'csently  came  up 
with  it. 

In  the  same  way  as  before,  he  scrambled  inside,  and 
laid  himself  down  on  the  sacks. 

Things  seemed  to  look  much  more  favourable  than  they 
had  done  for  some  time  past,  and  Wild  junior  was  quite 
in  good  spirits. 

It  so  happened  that  the  waggon  he  had  crawled  into  was 
on  its  way  lo  London,  and  after  a  tedious  journey,  but  as 
rajiid  a  one  as,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could  hope  to 
make,  George  Wild  at  length  found  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis. 

He  had  managed  to  escape  observation  so  far,  and  just 
when  Londan  appeared  in  the  distance,  he  resolved  to  get 
down  and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 

He  did  so. 

It  was  just  growing  dusk,  and  before  he  I'eached  the 
Thames  it  was  quite  dark. 

Now  that  he  was  in  London,  George  Wild  felt  greatly 
relieved. 

He  did  not  imagine  himself  to  be  in  the  least  danger, 
and  he  boldly  entered  a  small  house  of  public  accommo- 
dation near  tlie  river  side. 

As  a  matter  of  course.  Wild  junior  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  Loudon  since  his 
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dopai'turo,  and  he  was  not  a  little  curious  to  know  what 
had  happened. 

Still,  ho  did  not  like  to  ask  any  questions,  for  fear  of 
attracting  too  much  notice  to  himself. 

lie  kept  his  ears  open,  however,  and  listened  attentively 
to  the  conversation  of  the  persons  present. 

It  turned  upon  the  escape  of  Jonathan  Wild  from  New- 
gate, and,  very  much  to  George's  astonishment,  he  found 
that  his  father  and  the  Governor  of  Xcwgate  were  still  at 
liberty,  having  set  all  efforts  for  capture  completely  at  de- 
fiance. 

This  was  news  indeed  for  George. 

Ho  fully  expected — and,  indeed,  if  the  truth  must  bo 
told,  quite  hoped — that  his  father  had  been  comfortably 
put  out  of  the  way  at  Tyburn,  and  that  he  should  have 
nothing  to  dread  on  that  score. 

Now,  liowcver,  that  he  was  at  large,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  behave  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  George 
did  not  doubt  that  his  father  had  discovered  all  about  the 
abstraction  of  the  money  from  the  bank. 

He  could  tell  to  a  ti-iflo  what  his  rage  would  be. 

He  was  also  aware  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme  for  him  to  cross  his  path. 

One  thing  he  now  had  to  attend  to  more  particularly  than 
anything  else,  and  this  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his 
parent. 

George  sallied  forth  into  the  night  air. 

"  I  must  think,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  strode 
rapidly  along — "  I  must  think !  My  position  is  still  diffi- 
cult !     Let  me  think  what  I  had  better  do  !" 

This  occupied  him  for  a  long  time. 

Just  at  present,  however,  we  cannot  make  the  reader 
aware  of  the  precise  nature  of  his  meditations — it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  at  last  George  became  much  more  com- 
posed than  he  had  been. 

His  face  assumed  quite  a  different  expression,  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  together  as  though  ho  had  hit  upon  soma 
very  good  scheme  indeed. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  said — "that  is  it!  I  must  doit!  It's 
the  only  chance  I  have  !" 

He  looked  around  him,  and  found  himself  in  one  of  the 
poor  districts  of  London. 

He  had  wandered  on  without  paying  any  particular  at- 
tention as  to  where  he  was  going. 

"lean  do  nothing  to-night,"  he  said.  "I  must  have 
time  to  mature  my  plans.  I  will  get  a  night's  lodging 
somewhere.  This  seems  to  be  a  capital  place.  I  shall 
not  be  found  here,  or  suspected.  Yes,  as  chance  has 
brought  me  to  this  quarter,  I  will  stay  here  for  a  time." 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then,  one  by  ona, 
at  the  various  windows. 

In  those  days,  the  people  were  not  so  genteel  and  re- 
fined as  they  are  now. 

At  the  present  day,  everybody  who  has  a  little,  miser- 
able, ill-furnished  room  to  let  calls  it  an  "  apartment ;" 
but  in  those  days  they  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  spade 
a  spade ;  and  so,  at  length,  in  one  of  the  windows  George 
found  the  terse  announcement — "Good  lodgings  to 
let" 

"That  will  do,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I  will  apply 
here." 

He  rang  the  bell  as  he  spoke. 

The  door  was  opened  by  one  of  those  wretched  little 
female  objects  who  are  generally  to  be  found  in  a  lodg- 
ing-house, and  who  are  ridiculously  called  "servants." 

"I  want  to  look  at  the  lodgings,"  said  George,  in  an 
abrupt  and  business-like.  tone. 

"Missus,"  cried  the  girl,  without  leaving  the  front 
door,  "you're  wanted!" 

A  sharp-featured,  angular-looking  specimen  of  feminine 
humanity  now  made  her  appearance. 

"Are  you  in  want  of  lodgings,  sir?"  she  said,  in  an 
oily  tone  of  voice. 

"Yes,"  said  George. 

"  Please  to  walk  in,  sir,  and  you  can  see  them." 

George  obeyed,  and  a  caudle  having  been  procured,  the 
lodging-house  keeper  led  him  upstairs  on  to  the  second 
floor. 

"  There's  two  rooms  to  let,"  said  the  landlady.  "  One's 
a  bod-room  and  the  other's  a  sitting-room.  You  can  have 
one  or  the  two,  whichever  you  tliiuk  proper." 

George  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  he  said  : 

"  I  will  take  the  two." 

"  Very  well,  sir,  of  course.    The  rent  will  be  six  shil- 


lings a  week,  paid  in  advance,  and  two  references  re- 
quired." 

"  I  have  only  just  come  up  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,"  said  George,  "  and  don't  know  anyone  1:1 
Loudon  ;  therefore  I  can't  furnish  you  Avith  the  references 
you  require." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  the  landlady,  looking  him  very  hard 
in  the  face.  "  \v''ell,  my  rule  is  to  have  references,  and  1 
can't  make  any  exception  to  it." 

"  I  have  some  references  in  my  pocket,"  said  George, 
"  which  may  perhaps  suit  you.  I'll  take  the  rooms  for  a 
month,  and  here  are  a  couple  of  guineas  in  payment." 

Quite  a  sudden  change  came  over  the  landlady. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  too  good— much  too  good ! 
I  can  tell  now  that  you  are  a  gentleman  from  the  country ; 
but  in  London  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  bo  so  very 
particular!" 

"  Of  course — of  course  !"  said  George.  "  I  h&vo  heard 
that  it  is  a  dreadful  place  !" 

"  It  is.  But,  for  my  part,  I  would  sooner  let  lodgings 
to  people  from  the  couutiy  than  I  would  to  Londoners — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I'm  satisfied  they  are  not  deceiving  me." 

"Just  so!"  said  Wild  junior.  "I  suppose  I  can  take 
possession  of  the  lodgings  at  once  ?" 

"  You  can,  sir,  with  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world ! 
What  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  getting  for  you  ?  Or 
would  you  prefer  to  go  out  and  buy  the  things  yourself  ?" 

"No,  that  bed — d!"  said  George.  "Bring  me  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  but  don't  bother  me  about  it !" 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  with  quite  a  plea- 
sant smile,  for,  like  all  lodging-house  keepers,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  she  liked  to  provide  for  her  lodgers. 

"  A  nice  supper  is  what  I  want,"  said  George;  "lam 
not  particular  what  it  is  ;  and  bring  a  pint  of  brandy." 

George  sat  down  in  a  chair. 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  "you  sh.ill  bo  at 
tended  to  at  once.  I  will  send  the  servant  up  to  light  you 
a  fire,  for  the  I'oom  seems  chilly." 

"  It  is  d— d  cold !"  said  George,  "that's  what  it  is !"  and 
he  rubbed  his  hands  together  as  he  spoke. 

The  landlady  was  not  at  all  displeased  with  his  swear- 
ing— iu  fact,  how  could  she  be  displeased  with  a  lodger 
who  had  taken  the  rooms  for  a  month  at  six  shillings  a 
week,  and  paid  her  two  guineas  in  advance  ? 


CHAPTER  DLV. 

RETURNS  AT  LENGTH  TO  THE  mOCEEDINGS  OF  BLUESKIN 
AND  JACK  SHEPPARD. 

Once  more  we  return  to  chronicle  the  proceedings  of  these 
two  personages  in  our  story,  in  whom  it  is  presumed  the 
reader  feels  a  greater  amount  of  interest  than  in  any 
others. 

We  allude,  of  course,  to  Blueskin  and  Jack  Shcppard. 

The  tide  of  events  has  for  so  long  carried  us  away  from 
them,  that  wo  may  be  excused  if  we  here  refresh  the  mind 
of  the  reader  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  wo  last 
saw  them. 

Strange — and,  as  it  seems,  incredible— to  say,  they 
were,  when  we  saw  them  last,  seated  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  own  private  carriage,  along  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself. 

The  remai-kable  circumstances  which  brought  them  into 
this  position  cannot  be  forgotten. 

The  carriage  was  rolling  rapidly  on  it-8  way  to  that 
lodging-house  in  ^Vestminster  where  Edgworth  Bess  was 
staying. 

Blueskin,  it  must  be  borno  in  mind,  had  already 
declared  IJ )  identity  to  the  Chancellor,  who,  having  aB 
occurrences,  and  particularly  those  of  the  past,  fi'esh  in  his 
remembrance,  had  promised  to  use  what  influence  ho  had 
to  obtain  a  pardoB. 

But  Jack  Shcppard  he  did  not  know. 

It  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  to 
have  uttered  oven  the  faintest  whisper  to  the  effect  that 
this  daring  depredator  had  been  resuscitated. 

But  there  was  a  pleased  and  delighted  feeling  about 
the  hearts  of  our  two  friends. 

They  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  end  they  bad  been 
so  long  toiling  for  was  at  last  within  view. 

Jonathan  Wild — disgraced,  doomed  to  death — WM 
flying  over  the  country  a  miserable  fugitive. 
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Ilis  capture  would  certainly  iu  a  short  time  tako 
plai-e. 

Whether  it  did  or  not,  however,  there  was  the  great 
consolation  to  think  that  Edgworth  B(!ss  had  no  longer 
anything  to  fear  from  his  machinations. 

The  thief-taker  possessed  the  will  doubtless  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  poor  girl,  but  he  had  not  the  power. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lodging-house  would  be  reached, 
for  the  carriage  rolled  along  with  great  swiftness,  and  Hie 
distance  was  but  short. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
handing  the  persecuted  heiress  into  the  protection  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

When  once  that  functionary  took  her  by  the  hand,  she 
would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  quite  safe. 

They  would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  her  welfare,  but  they  would  be  able  to  turn 
the  whole  of  their  attention  to  an  important  subject. 

That  was  no  other  than  to  hunt  down  Jonathan 
Wild. 

They  had  both  decided  upon  it,  and  felt  sure  that  no- 
thing in  the  world  would  induce  them  to  alter  their  deter- 
mination. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  hunted  them  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
wild  beast — he  had  mocked  at  and  derided  their  sufferings, 
and  used  all  the  power  he  possessed  to  compass  their  de- 
struction. 

Ho  had  made  them  both  miserable  fugitives,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  caused  them  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws, 
simply  because  they  refused  to  give  him  their  aidanco  in 
his  nefarious  schemes — simply  because  they  would  not 
join  him  iu  working  the  ruin  of  a  poor,  helpless  girl,  who 
from  her  youth  had  known  nothing  but  misery,  when  she 
ought  to  have  known  affluence,  and  who  could  not  so 
much  as  raise  a  finger  in  her  own  defence. 

That  was  the  great  cause  of  the  animosity  which  ex- 
isted on  Jonathan  Wild's  part  towards  our  friends. 

Now,  however,  as  they  told  themselves  over  and  over 
again,  all  that  was  at  an  end. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  no  longer  the  bold,  unscrupulous  thief- 
taker,  possessed  of  power  of  which  scarcely  anyone  knew 
the  limits,  but  he  was  a  miserable  fugitive,  hiding  and 
skulking  in  corners,  and  occupied  incessantly  in  avoiding 
the  many  oiHcers  of  justice  who  were  sent  out  upon  Lis 
track. 

That  they  had  failed  in  their  attempts  to  captui*  him, 
Blueskin  and  Jack  thought  but  little  of. 

In  their  own  minds  they  felt  convinced  that,  however 
great  an  incentive  a  reward  might  be,  yet  it  would  not 
urge  the  officers  forward  with  the  same  energy  and 
determination  as  their  own  burning  for  revenge  would. 

Jonathan  had  much  to  answer  for  at  their  hands. 

They  would  be  avenging  themselves  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  rendering  society  at  large  a  most  valuable 
service. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  the  minds  of  Blueskin  and  Jack,  as  they  sat 
facing  the  Chancellor. 

That  individual  had  greatly  moderated  his  opinion 
with  regard  to  Blueskin,  after  the  confessions  that  had 
been  made  to  him  that  night. 

Fortunately  for  Blueskin,  the  Chancellor  was  already  in 
possession  of  many  facts  connected  with  the  case ;  and  all 
those  things  which  Blueskin  said,  were,  in  some  way  or 
other,  corroborated  by  what  had  been  said  by  others,  and 
those  others  were  certainly  no  friends  of  his. 

Therefore,  the  Chancellor  was  right  in  placing  implicit 
reliance  upon  all  that  had  been  told  him.  "  «> 

The  satisfaction  which  Blueskin  could  not  help  feeling, 
at  the  prospect  of  his  story  being  at  last  believe.d,  was 
somewhat  damped  by  the  knowledge  that  belief  had  come 
too  late. 

He  was  now  a  ruined  man — bankrupt  in  everything ; 
and  so  far  as  his  worldly  position  was  concerned,  it 
mattered  little  whether  justice  was  rendered  to  him,  or 
not. 

Still,  a  pardon  would  be  the  greatest  reward  he  could 
possibly  receive. 

When  that  had  been  granted  to  him,  ho  should  bo  able 
to  live  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace  and  comfort, 
in  his  native  land,  and,  as  he  hoped,  in  the  service  of  his 
old  and  much-loved  master's  daughter. 

Then,  as  for  Jack  Sheppard,  the  belief  that  ho  had  been 
executed  and  was  no  more,  was  deeply  rooted,  so  much 


so,  indeed,  that  in  a  few  months'  time  there  would  be  little 
fear  of  his  being  in  any  danger  of  detection ;  and  so,  in 
the  future,  everything  promised  to  go  well. 

While  they  were  thus  busy  felicitating  themselves  upon 
the  prospect  spread  out  before  them,  the  carriage  stopped. 

Looking  up,  Blueskin  and  Jack  saw  that  they  were  in 
the  right  street. 

They  at  once  alighted  from  the  vehicle. 

Jack  was  full  of  impatience,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
door,  and  rung  the  bell  violently. 

Ho  was  delighted  to  think  that  Edgworth  Bess  was 
about  to  be  so  happy. 

They  would  bo  jiarted,  probably,  for  ever,  but  he  did 
not  care  for  that. 

The  door  was  opened  by  the  landlady. 

Jack  took  the  candle  from  her  hand,  and  led  the  way  up 
the  staircase. 

Blueskin  and  the  Chancellor  followed. 

Somehow,  Jack's  heart  beat  strangely  when  be  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  room  iu  which  he  had  left 
Edgworth  Bess. 

But  he  thought  nothing  of  the  feeling,  believing  it  to 
be  merely  caused  by  the  prospect  of  a  separation. 

He  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  opened  the  door,  and 
this  enabled  Blueskin  and  the  Chancellor  to  overtake 
him. 

Then  he  turned  the  handle  and  opened  the  door. 

The  apartment  was  plunged  in  total  darkness. 

This  seemed  strange. 

Again  Jack's  heart  fluttered. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  cried  Blueskin.  "Why, 
it's  dark !" 

A  horrible  foreboding  now  came  over  Jack  Sheppard  ; 
nevertheless,  he  managed  to  gasp  out  : 

"  It's  all  right !     Come  in — come  in !     I  have  a  light !" 

He  strode  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  held  the  candle 
above  his  head,  so  that  its  beams  should  bo  diffused  as 
much  as  possible. 

He  gave  one  hasty  glance  around  the  room 

Blueskin  did  the  like. 

"  Why,"  said  the  latter,  "  she  is  not  here !" 

"  No — no,  she  is  not  hei-o  !''  said  Jack,  endeavouring  to 
speak  calmly,  but  failing  altogether ;  "  but  she  cannot  be 
far  off !  She  is  in  the  inner  room — that's  where  she  is,  of 
course !" 

He  tried  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  as  though  he 
would  cheat  himself  into  believing  the  words  he  had 
uttered. 

He  strode  across  the  room,  and  opened  a  door. 

"  Bess — Bess,"  he  cried,  "  where  ai*e  you  ?" 

There  was  no  response. 

This  room,  like  the  o*her,  was  in  total  darkness. 

♦'Is  she  not  there?"  said Blueslciu,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

The  Chancellor  looked  around  him  suspiciously. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  men,  in  whom  ho  had  begun  to 
place  great  faith  and  confidence,  seemed  strange. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  he  said.  "  Explain 
it!" 

In  spite  of  the  horrible  fears  which  struggled  at  his 
heart.  Jack  Sheppard  still  endeavoured  to  put  a  good  face 
on  the  affair. 

"  She — she  must  have  gone  out !"  he  stammered.  "  She 
cannot  have  gone  far — she  must  be  close  by !" 

"But  we  cautioned  her  expressly  against  leaving,"  said 
Blueskin.  "I  begin  to  fear  that  something  terrible  is 
amiss  I" 

"  I  know  it — I  know  it !"  said  Jack,  with  a  deep  groan  ; 
"  my  heart  told  me  so  from  the  first !" 

He  sank  down  in  a  chair  as  he  spoke,  and,  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  sobbed  violently. 

Blueskin  trembled. 

"  This  must  be  explained,"  said  the  Chancellor,  in  a 
stern  voice.  "I  fear  there  is  some  treachery  here — some- 
thing is  wrong." 

He  appeared  to  anticipate  some  personal  danger,  for  he 
advanced  quickly  across  the  room  to  the  window,  and 
dashed  it  open. 

In  the  str(>ot  below  was  his  carriage. 

"Thomas,"  he  cried,  "and  you,  John — here — come 
quickly  !  I  am  in  danger  !" 

The  two  footmen  he  addressed  at  once  rushed  into  the 
house. 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear,  sir,"  said  Blueskin,  iu  a 
broken  voice.     "Something  d»eadful  has  happened  !" 
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"  Wliat— what  ?" 

"  I  will  soluiiuily  s^vear  to  you,  sir,  before  all  the  whole 
world,  that  wheu  I  left  this  room,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  I 
left  the  heiress  iu  it — left  her,  too,  after  saying  that  I 
should  shortly  return,  and  after  strictly  enjoining  her  ou 
no  account  to  go  abroad." 

The  footmen  now  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

"It's  all  right!"  said  tho  Chancellor.  ''Wait  there 
outside  until  you  hear  me  call." 

Then,  turning  to  Blueskin,  he  said : 

"  And  now  she  is  not  here  ?" 

"  No — as  you  see." 

"  You  can  give  no  guess  as  to  tho  cause  of  her  disap- 
pearance .*" 

"  None  whatevei'." 

"  But  the  people  in  the  house — can  they  not  give  any 
information  ?" 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Blueskin.  "  The 
chock  was  too  great  for  any  calm  reflection." 

"  Wait,  then,"  said  the  Chancellor.  "  Perhaps  I  can  to 
some  extent  dispel  the  doubt  I  feel.     Thomas  !" 

The  footman  opened  the  door  instantly. 

"  Call  up  the  landlady  at  once !  I  will  question  her," 
said  the  Chancellor,  turning  to  Blueskin,  "  and  I  hope  I 
shall  be  confirmed  in  the  good  opinion  I  have  foi-med  of 
you." 

Blueskin  did  not  speak,  but  went  towards  Jack,  and  put 
his  hand  upon  his  shouMer. 

The  landlady,  like  all  the  rest  of  her  race,  was  exces- 
sively curious  to  learn  anything  that  concerned  her 
lodgers. 

She  was  close  at  hand,  and  there  was  but  little  delay  in 
her  making  her  appearance. 

"Now,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "are 
you  the  occupier  of  this  house  ?" 

"  I  am,  your  worship,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  Avoman, 
curtseying  at  every  word,  for  she  had  conceived  a  very 
great  idea  of  the  Chancellor's  importance,  without  know- 
ing who  he  was — she  had  seen  the  magnificent  carriage 
at  the  door,  and  the  servants  in  their  splendid  liveries. 

"That  is  enough,  then,"  said  the  Cliaucellor.  "Just 
answer  the  questions  I  shall  put  to  you  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible— that  is  all  I  require." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  with  two  more  curt- 
sies. 

"  Then,  when  these  two  persons  went  out  a  little  while 
ago,"  indicating  Blueskin  and  Jack  Shcppard  as  he  spoke, 
"  did  they  leave  anyone  else  in  the  room  ?" 

"  Yes,  yer  worship,  a  young  girl — or,  I  might  say,  a 
young  woman." 

"  You  are  sure  they  left  her  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !" 

"  Have  you  seen  her  since  they  left  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  once,  when  I  came  up  into  the  room." 

"  How  long  ago  is  that  ?" 

"  An  hour,  sir,  ormebbetwo." 

"  And  she  was  here  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  yer  worship — standin'  by  the  winder." 

"  Well,  where  is  she  now  ?" 

The  landlady  looked  at  her  interrogator  in  blank 
astonishment. 

The  Chancellor  repeated  his  question. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  she  stammered.  "Is  she  not  here  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  she  must  have  left  the  house." 

"  That  seems  pretty  clear  ;  but  how,  or  why,  and  when 
did  you  see  her  go  ?  Answer  me  at  once,  and  without 
prevarication!  The  matter  is  more  important  than  you 
may  perhaps  imagine  !" 

A  change  came  over  the  lodging-house  keeper's  face  ; 
she  was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  stern,  abrupt  manner  in 
which  tho  Chancellor  spoke. 


CHAPTER    DLVI. 

JACK   SHEPPARD   AND   Rl.UESKIX    RESOLVE   TO   SET   OUT  IN 
PURSUIT  OF   WILD. 

"  If — if — if  you  please,  yer  worship "  began  the  land- 
lady, stamnioringly. 

"  No  hesitation !"  said  tho  Chancellor.  "  Speak:  at 
once!" 

"  Well,  yer  worship,  she  nuiy  have  left  the  house,  and 
she  may  uot     I  can't  take  upon  myself  to  say.    I  didn't 


see  her  go.    I  haven't  seen  her  since  about  two  hours  ago, 
when  I  came  up  into  the  room." 

"And  you  mean  clearly  and  positively  to  say  that  you 
have  not  seen  her  .since  .'" 

"  No,  yer  worship,  I  haven't." 

"  Nor  heard  her  depart  ?" 

"  No." 

"  You  see,  my  lord,"  said  Blueskin,  advancing,  "  I  have 
told  you  tho  truth.  The  girl  was  here ;  but,  by  some 
means  or  other,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend,  she 
has  been  spirited  away." 

When  the  lodging-house  keeper  heard  the  Chancellor 
addressed  as  "  my  lord,"  she  began  dropping  curtseys  at  a 
fearful  rate,  and  seemed  as  though  she  would  never  leave 
off. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "make  every 
inquiry.  Perhaps  some  one  in  tho  house  can  give  in- 
telligence about  her." 

"  She  may  be  in  some  other  room,"  said  Jack  Sheppard, 
starting  up,  and  dashing  tlio  tears  impatiently  from  his 
eyes.  "Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  been  alarming  our- 
selves without  reason." 

"  That's  a  frail  hope,  Jack,  and  one  that  I  am  afraid 
will  not  be  realised." 

"  Never  mind  !  Let  us  accompany  the  landlady  into 
every  room  in  the  house.  Surely  then  we  shall  find  some 
trace !" 

"  I  will  come  too,"  said  the  Chancellor. 

The  landlady  picked  up  the  candle,  and  then  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

She  did  not  know  whether  she  ought  to  precede  or 
follow  a  lord,  and  she  had  the  idea  in  her  head  tlint,  if 
she  made  a  mistake  either  in  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
consequences  would  be  very  serious. 

She  was  relieved  from  her  anxiety  by  the  Chancellor 
himself,  who  said  : 

"Now,  then,  lead  the  way,  and  don't  keep  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  that  extraordinary  manner  !  You  will  put 
the  candle  out !" 

"lAvould  suggest,"  said  Blueskin,  "that  we  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  house  first." 

"As  you  Avill." 

The  little  party,  followed  up  by  the  two  footmen  of  the 
Chancellor,  made  their  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

Nothing  was  found  in  the  attics,  which  were  two  in 
number,  and  which  ■were  used  as  bed-rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  were  also  two  rooms. 

They  paused  on  this  landing. 

"  If  you  please,  yer  ludship,"  said  the  landlady,  "  this 
floor  is  hoccupiud  by  a  gentleman.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't 
hobject  to  your  looking  over  'is  rooms." 

"We  can  ask  him,"  said  Blueskin.  "Knock  at  the 
door." 

The  landlady  obeyed. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  response,  and  then  some 
one  said,  in  a  thick,  husky  voice : 

"  Who's  there  ?     What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  "  there's  'is  lud- 
ship 'ere  wishes  to  know  if  you  'ave  a  girl  in  your 
room." 

A  curious  growling  sound  was  heard  by  way  of  reply. 

Although  their  minds  were  so  seriously  bent,  j"et  all 
those  who  heard  tho  landlady  put  her  question  so 
strangely  could  not  forbear  from  smiling. 

"  What  the  devil  is  it  to  do  with  his  lordship,  or  any- 
one else,  whether  I've  got  a  girl  in  my  room?"  said  tlie 
voice  again. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  landlady,  in  a  terrified  way, 
"that  my  lodger  will  be  offended  and  leave.  He  is  a 
very  good  lodger,  your  ludship — a  little  bit  hodd  at  times. 
I  shouldn't  like  to  lose  'im." 

"  It -Nfill  be  all  right,"  said  Blueskin.  "I  will  put  tho 
question  to  him,  and  no  offence  shall  be  given." 

Blueskin  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  What  now  ?"  said  the  growling  voice  again. 

"We  are  searching  for  a  young  girl  who  has  myste- 
riously disappeared,"  said  Blueskin.  "If  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, we  should  like  to  search  your  rooms,  without  you 
will  say  that  you  have  seen  nothing  of  her." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  of  her,"  said  the  growling  voice, 
"  nor  dont't  want  to.  1*11  open  the  door  and  let  you  in.  or 
I'd  come  out  and  talk  to  you,  only  you'll  understand  it's 
a  queer  time  of  night,  and  I'm  not  exactly  in  a  ooudition 
to  receive  visitors." 
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"Never  mind,"  said  Blucskin.  "If  you  have  not  sccu 
her,  that's  all  we  require  to  kuow." 

"I  have  not  seen  her,"  was  the  reply.  "Wait  a 
minute — I'll  get  up." 

"No  matter,  sir,"  said  Blucskin.  "  We  are  very  sorry 
indeed  for  having  distui-bed  you.  It  is  quite  sufficient. 
You  need  not  trouble  yourself." 

Some  more  gi-owliug  words  followed,  but  what  they 
■were  our  friends  did  not  kuo«-,  for  they  could  not  stop  to 
listen. 

The  next  iloor  was  the  one  which  Blueskin  and  Jack 
had  occupied. 

This  floor  was  thoroughly  searched.  ^ 

One  thing  they  discovered  for  certain — that  was,  that 
Edgworth  Bess  was  not  there. 

There  wci-e  many  traces  of  her  late  presence,  but 
nothing  that  would  serve  them  as  a  clue  to  her  dis- 
appearance. 

"She's  gone!"  said  Blueskin — "gone  as  completely  as 
if  she  had  vanished  into  the  air !" 

Once  more  Jack  sank  down,  ovei'corae  by  his  grief. 

This  was  almost  more  than  ho  could  bear. 

After  making  up  his  mind  that  all  was  well  at  last,  it 
•was  indeed  a  bitter  disappointment  to  find  that  she  was 
gone.  The  house  was  searched,  but  without  any  result 
being  produced. 

All  the  persons  in  it  were  one  by  one  interrogated,  but 
no  tidings  wliatcver  could  be  gleaned  respecting  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  heiress. 

The  mystery  was  profound. 

With  sad  and  heavy  steps  they  ascended  to  the  room 
again. 

"  This  all  seems  very  strange,"  said  the  Chancellor, 

"  and  I  kuow  not  what  to  think.   I  am  half  suspicious 

But  no  mattei' — no  matter !  I  am  safe;  no  harm  has  been 
done  to  me.  And  as  the  girl  you  speak  of  cannot  bo  pro- 
duced, I  have  no  more  business  here.     Good  night !" 

lie  turned  on  his  heel  abrujitlyas  ho  spoke  these  woids, 
and  descended  the  staircase  rapidly. 

Blueskin  could  not  command  himself  to  speak,  nor 
could  Jack  Sheppard  either. 

They  were  stunned — bewildered  by  what  had  taken 
place. 

Blucskin  was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure,  though 
some  moments  elapsed  before  he  did  so. 

Jack  Sheppard,  with  his  hands  clasped  over  his  face, 
still  sat  in  au  attitude  of  the  deepest  dejection  in  the 
chair. 

"  Come — come.  Jack,"  said  Blueskin — "j'ouse  up  1  To 
give  way  thus  to  grief  is  the  merest  follj' !  Be  a  man. 
Jack — be  a  man  !" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  This  mystery  must  bo  cleared  up,"  said  Blueskiu. 
"  It  seems  impenetrable,  but  I  trust  it  will  not  prove 
so." 

Jack  sprung  to  his  feet. 

"  I  see  it  all  now !"  he  cried,  in  startling  tones.  '  Vhe 
whole  is  spread  out  clearly  enough  before  me !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Jack  ?" 

"Just  what  I  say!  Do  not  your  own  thoughts  travel 
in  the  same  direction  as  my  own  ?" 

"No — I  am  all  abroad." 

"  This  is  Wild's  Avork!"  cried  Jack,  in  an  excited  voice. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it !  By  some  means  or  other,  the  villain 
has  found  out  that  Edgworth  Bess  was  here,  and  has 
taken  advantage  of  our  absence  to  spirit  her  away !" 

"  But  how — how  ?"  cried  Blueskin.  "  No — no,  you 
must  be  mistaken — it  cannot  be  I" 

"It  is — it  is!" 

"But  he  could  not  have  taken  her  away  without  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  people  in  this  house  !" 

"  He  is  no  common  man,"  sai(i  Jack.  "  Besides,  you 
might  as  well  say  she  could  not  have  left  the  house  at  all 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  it,  and  yet  she  is 
gone !" 

"  True,"  said  Blueskin,  in  a  changed  tone. 

The  conviction  began  to  come  over  him  that  Jack  was 
right. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Jack  Sheppard,  in  more  excited  tones 
than  he  had  hitherto  employed,  "  this  is  Wild's  work ;  I 
feel  sure  of  it !  He  has  been  here — he  has  dealt  this  blow 
at  the  last  moment !" 

"  But  we  ought  to  have  some  pr»of !"  said  Bluesldn. 

"Proof?"  was  the  reply— "how  can  we  wait  for  proof? 


Wo  must  act  at  once;  every  moment  may  be  worth  a  life- 
time !" 

"  What  can  bo  done  ?"  asked  Blueskin.  "  Where  can 
we  go  ?" 

"  That  I  know  not !  You  remember  our  original  inten- 
tion ?  It  was  to  hunt  the  villain  down,  and  not  to  rest 
until  we  had  placed  him  into  the  bauds  of  the  officers  of 
justice!     That  is  what  we  will  do  now  !" 

"Now?" 

"  Yes,  at  once!" 

"  But  how  shall  we  get  upon  his  track  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you  !  Who  can  say  what  may  turn 
up  ?  It  was  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  our  exertions  to  fol- 
low him  merely  in  order  to  avenge  our  wrongs  ;  now  wo 
do  it  that  we  may  once  more  obtain  ponsession  of  Edg- 
worth Bess,  who  I  am  certain  is  in  his  power.  I  feel 
more  and  more  convinced  of  it  every  moment !" 

"I  begin  to  think  so  too,"  said  Blueskin.  "I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  she  left  the  place  of  her  own 
accord !" 

"  No — no,"  said  Jack.  "  I  am  sure  nothing  would  have 
tempted  her  to  do  so !" 

"  I  believe  you  aro  right.  Some  one,  though  in  some 
strange  and  secret  way,  must  have  removed  her,  and  who 
else  could  it  be  ? — who  else  could  have  any  aim  or  object 
in  taking  her  away,  than  our  old  enemy,  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"No  one,"  replied  Jack,  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  "  It  is  as  clear  as  noonday  I  Jona- 
than Wild  has  been  here  and  carried  her  off  !" 

"  Yet  stay,"  said  Blueskin.  "  Events  do  seem  to  point  to 
that  conclusion ;  but  how  can  wo  account  for  his  having 
done  this  without  the  jxiople  in  the  house  being  aware  of 
it?  Surely,  it  cannot  have  been  done  without  their 
knowledge?" 

"  No  doubt  the  landlady  of  this  place  has  gone  over  to 
his  interests.  We  will  call  her,  and  threaten  her  if  she 
does  not  at  once  declare  what  has  become  of  her!" 

The  landlady  was  called,  but  no  information  could  be 
elicited  from  her. 

She  solemnly  declared,  and  over  and  over  again  repeated 
that  she  know  nothing  of  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
Edgworth  Bess. 

Siio  was  evidently  as  much  astounded  and  bewildered 
at  what  had  taken  place  as  our  friends  were. 

Jack  was  obliged  to  give  up  in  despair. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,"  said  Blueskin.  "  Something  must 
show  up  ere  long  that  will  put  us  on  the  right 
scent." 

"  It  is  all  so  mysterious  1" 

"It  is." 

"Jonathan  Wild  is  a  wonderful  man '" 

"  True." 

"  Yet  how  he  could  have  contrived  to  carry  Edgworth 
Bess  out  of  the  house  without  anyone  seeing  him,  passes 
my  comprehension." 

"  And  mine ;  though,  if  you  reflect,  you  will  find  he  has 
done  even  more  wonderful  things  than  this  appeai-s  to 
be." 

"  You  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  Jonathan  Wild,  and 
no  one  else,  is  concerned  in  her  abduction  ?" 

"I  do  feel  sure  of  it!  Every  circumstance  seems  to 
point  conclusively  to  it." 

"I  share  your  opinion;  for,  as  we  said  before,  it  does 
not  seem  credible  that  Edgworth  Bess  should  have  left  the 
house  after  receiving  such  strict  injunctions  from  us,  and 
no  one  else  would  feel  interested  in  carrying  her  off  ex- 
cept our  old  foe." 

"  I  did  hope  we  had  heard  the  last  of  him." 

"  The  gallows  groans  for  him,  my  friend !  Tyburn 
Tree  must  be  graced  with  his  carcass,  some  day  or 
other !" 

"  But  this  talk  is  idle.    We  must  do !" 

"  Come,  then ;  I  am  ready !  Luckily,  we  have  money 
wherewith  to  accomplish  our  purpose." 

"  But  where  ai'o  we  to  look !" 

"  Let  us  go  down  and  inquire." 

The  two  friends  descended. 

The  landlady  kept  out  of  their  way. 

Upon  reaching  the  street,  they  looked  up  and  down,  but 
could  see  no  one. 

They  found  a  watchman's  box  round  the  next  corner, 
however. 

Of  course  he  was  fast  asleep. 

When  aroused,  he  was  very  angry. 
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He  listened  sulkily  to  the  questions  which  our  friends 
put  to  him,  and  when  they  had  done  speaking,  he  said  : 

"  You  might  think  I  was  asleep  when  you  came  ;  but  I 
wasn't !     I  know  what  goes  on,  and  now  I'll  tell  ye." 


CHAPTER  DLVII. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  MEET  WITH  SOME  STRANGE 
ADTESTUKES   IN   THEIR  PURSUIT  OP  JONATHAN   WILD. 

Whereupon  the  watchman  told  them — though  not  in  a 
very  lucid,  straightforward,  or  satisfactory  manner — that 
he  had  seen  a  man  take  away  a  young  girl  in  a  light,  open 
trap. 

He  could  give  no  particulars  as  to  this  man's  appear- 
ance, because,  as  he  said,  the  night  was  so  very  dark  that 
he  could  not  see. 

Our  two  friends  of  course  concluded  that  it  must  be  no 
other  than  Jonathan  Wild. 
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The  direction  that  had  been  taken  was  pointed  out,  and 
then  they  withdrew  to  consider. 

"  I  told  you  I  was  right !  The  villain  has  stealthily 
carried  her  away !  We  must  now  mount,  and  ride  off  in 
pursuit!" 

"  Where  shall  we  get  horses  ?" 

"Buy  them — we  have  money  enough." 

"  Agreed !" 

"  It  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  run  the  risk  of 
getting  ourselves  into  trouble  over  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Certainly  it  woiild ;  there  is  every  necessity  for  the 
greatest  caution." 

"  But  where  shall  you  be  able  to  obtain  them  ?" 

"  I  must  think  for  a  moment.  There  are  doubtless 
places  not  far  off  where  we  could  get  two  good  ones.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  the  hour  is  so  late." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  walked  on  rapidly,  until  presentlj 
they  came  to  some  livery  stables. 
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Here  they  paused,  and  after  some  little  hesitation, 
Blueskin  said : 

"  You  have  money  enough  no  doubt,  to  buy  what  is  re- 
quired. Wrap  your  cloak  closely  around  you,  and  make 
the  inquiry.  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  go — there  is  little 
fear  that  you  will  be  recognised." 

To  this,  Jack  assented. 

Upon  gaining  the  stable  yard  he  found  it  silent  and 
deserted. 

There  was  a  lamp  burning  over  one  of  the  doors,  how- 
ever, and  close  by  the  door  itself  was  the  ostler's  bell. 

He  rung  it  several  times,  and  finally  a  man  appeared  in 
the  room  above. 

Upon  learning  Jack's  business,  he  descended. 

"  1  want  two  horses  immediately,"  said  Jack.  "  But  as 
you  don't  kuow  who  I  am,  and  as  I  can't  tell  how  long  I 
shall  be  absent,  and  ■when  I  shall  be  able  to  return,  I  want 
to  know  in  what  way  you  can  accommodate  me  ?" 

The  stable-keeper  scratched  his  head. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  that  I  can  see." 

"What  is  that?" 

"You  had  better  buy  two  horses," 

"Have  you  two  to  sell  ?" 

"  Yes,  or  half  a  dozen." 

"  I  only  want  two,  so  we  will  say  agreed." 

"  Come  this  way  then,  sir;  this  is  the  stable.  You  can 
have  a  look  at  all  the  horses,  and  choose  the  two  you  like 
the  best." 

"  I  shall  want  saddles,  and  bridles,  and  trappings  all 
complete,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  ask  for  the  lot  ?"  said  Jack.  "  You 
must  be  quick  and  reasonable." 

"  I  can't  take  anything  less  than  thirty  pounds  a-piece 
for  them." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  go  elsewhere,"  said  Jack ;  "  I 
have  only  fifty  pounds.  If  you  like  to  sell  me  the  two 
horses  for  that  amount,  you  shall  have  it." 

After  some  haggling,  this  was  consented  to. 

Jack  paid  the  money,  and  the  two  horses  were  led  out 
into  the  yard. 

Blueskin  now  approached. 

There  was  no  need  for  him  to  say  anything,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  place  was  so  great,  that  there  was  not  much 
fear  of  his  being  recognised. 

As  time  was  an  object  of  importance,  they  mounted  at 
once,  and  galloped  off  down  the  road  in  the  direction  the 
watchman  had  pointed  out ;  but  before  they  had  gone  far 
they  came  to  a  place  where  the  roads  divided,  and  here 
they  were  completely  at  fault. 

It  is  true  they  fouud  a  watchman  near  this  spot,  but  he 
could  give  them  no  intelligence  whatever. 

He  had  not  seen  any  vehicle  answering  to  their  descrip- 
tion for  several  hours. 

Jack  and  Blueskin  were  now  compelled  to  trust  entirely 
to  their  luck. 

They  had  nothing  whatever  to  guide  them. 

One  road  was  just  as  likely  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
other,  and  so,  quite  at  random,  they  turned  their  horses' 
heads  in  the  direction  of  Croydon. 

The  night  was  dark  yet  clear. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly  in  the  sky,  and  they 
could  see  around  them  with  tolerable  distinctaess. 

But  little  was  said  by  the  two  friends. 

Their  hearts  we  heavy,  and  their  thoughts  busy,  still 
they  had  nothing  to  converse  about. 

Each  felt  an  inward  conviction  that  they  were  going 
upon  what  might  really  be  called,  a  "wild-goose 
chase." 

And  there  was  one  thing  of  which  they  were  ignorant, 
and  which  they  did  not  even  suspect:  the  watchman  they 
had  appealed  to  in  the  first  instance  had  wilfully  deceived 
them. 

He  had  been  fast  asleep  for  a  length  of  time,  and  know- 
ing that  if  this  could  be  proved  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  his  situation,  he  gave  the  two  friends  false  infor- 
mation. He  had  never  seen  anything  of  a  light  cart  with 
a  man  and  a  woman  in  it — it  was  entirely  a  fiction  coined 
in  his  own  brain  ;  and  when,  to  his  satisfaction,  Blueskin 
and  Jack  went  off  so  briskly,  he  rubbed  his  hands  in  a 
satisfied  manner,  and,  sitting  down  in  his  box,  composed 
himself  to  sleep  once  more. 

At  the  first  toll-gate  they  came  to,  Jack,  with  his  face 
Btill  concealed  by  the  large  cloak  he  wore,  asked  the  toll- 


keeper  whether  anyone  answering  to  Wild's .  description 
had  passed  through  the  gate  during  the  night. 

"  I  am  quite  certain,"  said  the  tollman,  who,  for  a  won- 
der, was  a  civil  fellow,  "  that  no  one  of  the  appearance 
you  describe  has  been  past  here  to-night.  I  have  been 
keeping  watch  all  the  time,  and  have  opened  the  gate  to 
everyone  that  has  gone  by." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  our  two  friends  with- 
drew a  little  distance  for  consultation. 

"  We  must  turn  back,"  said  Jack ;  "  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  I  will  take  this  man's  word,  and  if  he  has  not 
seen  Jonathan  Wild,  of  what  good  will  it  be  for  us  to 
gallop  along  in  this  direction  ?" 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Then  we  must  turn  our  horses'  heads,  and  retrace  our 
steps." 

This  was  done  reluctantly,  for  it  was  vexatious  in  the 
highest  degree  to  think  that  they  had  galloped  so  far  un- 
necessarily. 

They  at  last  reached  the  spot  where  the  road  divided. 

They  had  two  more  to  choose  from. 

One  took  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  the  other  led 
to  London. 

This  last,  it  was  considered,  would  certainly  not  be  the 
road  taken  by  Jonathan  Wild. 

Once  having  his  prisoner  secure  in  his  clutches,  his  first 
step,  they  judged,  would  be  to  get  into  some  obscure  part 
of  the  country. 

A  consideration  of  this  circumstance  induced  them  to 
take  the  road  we  have  mentioned  as  running  to  the  north- 
west. 

In  a  little  while  London  was  completely  left  behind, 
but  still  they  failed  to  see  or  hear  any  sign  of  Jonathan 
Wild. 

Presently,  however,  they  saw  in  the  distance  something 
in  the  middle  of  the  high-road  which  looked  dim  and 
shadowy. 

What  it  was,  they  could  not  at  first  take  upon  them- 
selves to  say. 

It  was  an  unusual  object  certainly,  and  therefore  they 
slackened  speed. 

"  It  looks  like  a  vehicle  of  some  sort,"  said  Blueskin, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  "  But  if  it  is,  it  is  at  a 
standstill  in  the  middle  of  the  road." 

"  That  is  strange." 

"  Very !  Come  forward  gently.  Perhaps  even  now  we 
are  upon  the  brink  of  discovering  something." 

Jack's  heart  beat  hard  and  fast. 

The  disappointment  he  had  met  with  up  to  the  present 
moment  made  him  exceedingly  uneasy  and  alarmed. 

Now,  however,  something  seemed  to  tell  him  that  this 
vehicle  in  front  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  poor 
girl's  fate. 

Closer  and  closer  they  drew,  and  then  Blueskin's  sup- 
position was  proved  to  be  correct. 

It  was  a  vehicle  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  it  was 
also  perfectly  still. 

"It  is  a  post-chaise,"  said  Blueskin.  "Come  forward 
quietly.     How  silent  all  seems  !     What  can  it  mean .'" 

Closer  and  closer  still  they  came,  until,  at  length,  they 
reined-in  their  horses  close  to  the  hind-wheels  of  the 
vehicle. 

No  notice  whatever  had  been  taken  of  their  approach. 

There  was  no  movement — no  sound;  but  when  they 
pulled  up,  a  cry  of  horror  and  suri^rise  burst  involuntarily 
from  their  lips. 

Then  they  were  silent,  and  with  straining  eyes  they 
gazed  upon  the  extraordinary  spectacle  before  them. 

Lying  on  the  ground  at  full  length,  on  his  back,  was  a 
man  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  postilion. 

By  his  side  was  quite  a  large  pool  of  dark-coloured 
blood  ;  but  this  was  all. 

The  door  of  the  post-chaise  was  swinging  wide 
open. 

Lying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  vehicle  was  a  man 
attired  as  in  those  days  only  people  of  rank  and  fashion 
were. 

His  di-ess  was  of  the  richest  description,  and  trimmed 
in  many  places  with  gold  lace,  while  a  star,  attached  by  a 
ribbon  to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  seemed  to  show  that  he 
belonged  to  some  order. 

His  feet  and  legs  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  post-chaise, 
while  his  head  and  bis  shoulders  rested  strangely  on  the 
ground. 
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Around  this  person,  too,  a  quantity  of  blood  had  col- 
lected. 

It  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  was  either  dead,  or 
else  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility  closely  resembling 
it. 

This,  then,  was  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
sight  which  Blueskin  and  Jack  beheld ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  should  be,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
motionless  with  horror. 

A  dreadful  deed  had  been  committed. 

Jack  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  sight!"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blueskin  ;  "and  an  awful  one!  There 
has  been  a  tragedy  enacted  here  ;  but  I  fear  we  shall 
never  know  much  more  concerning  it  than  we  do 
now." 

"  Then  let  us  push  forward,"  said  Jack  Sheppard.  "  I 
was  in  hopes  that  this  concerned  us  in  some  way,  but  I  find 
now  that  it  does  not." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  Jack,"  said  Blueskin.  "  A 
few  minutes'  delay  can  be  of  no  particular  importance, 
especially  as  wo  have  not  anything  like  a  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  our  foe." 

"  Still,  the  less  delay  the  better." 

"  I  agree  with  you  in  that — let  us  avoid  all  unnecessary 
delays ;  but,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  I  think  we  shall  find, 
upon  a  closer  search,  something  that  will  tell  us  whether 
we  are  on  the  right  scent,  or  not." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  so." 

" Dismount,  then,"  said  Blueskin.  "Secure  your  horse 
to  tho  back  of  the  post-chaise.  We  will  then  take  a  look 
round.  No  doubt  there's  moi'e  to  be  seen  than  meets  the 
eye  at  the  first  glance." 

Jack  complied,  though  rather  reluctantly. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  they  would  be  able  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  to  some  extent,  but  nothing  more. 

However,  he  followed  Blueskin's  example,  and  secured 
his  horse  by  the  bridle  to  the  back  of  the  post-chaise. 

"Follow  me!"  said  Blueskin.  "We  will  go  round  to 
the  other  side  of  the  vehicle." 

This  was  in  order  to  avoid  passing  too  close  to  the  two 
dead  bodies. 

The  post-chaise  had  not  stopped  quite  in  the  centre  of 
the  road,  but  rather  to  one  side  of  it,  and  it  was  on  this 
side  that  the  two  bodies  lay. 

Upon  getting  round  to  the  front  of  the  vehicle,  they 
noted  with  surprise  that  the  traces  had  been  cut,  and  the 
horses  had  vanished, 

"  A  daring  deed  this !"  said  Blueskin.  "  Surely  it  is  not 
long  since  it  took  place,  or  it  would  have  been  dis- 
covered." 

They  then  came  round  to  the  other  side,  where  the 
door  was  swinging  open. 

They  approached,  and,  after  a  momentary  reluctance, 
determined  to  ascertain  whether  either  of  these  unfortu- 
nate beings  was  alive. 

They  went  first  to  the  gentleman  whose  body  was  in 
such  a  strange  position. 

They  laid  him  out  upon  his  back  in  the  road. 

He  was  quite  warm ;  and  this  made  them  think  that  he 
was  still  alive. 

Bending  down  over  him,  however,  they  saw  a  small 
round  hole  in  his  forehead,  from  which  tho  blood  was 
still  oozing. 

"  It's  a  case !"  said  Blueskin.  "  He's  dead,  sure  enough. 
That  bullet  must  have  gone  quite  through  his  brain." 

"  So  I  see.    But  how  warm  the  body  is." 

"  Yes ;  that  shows  the  deed  has  only  just  been  com- 
mitted." 

"  And  his  pockets,  do  you  observe  they  are  turned  in- 
side out  ?" 

"  Yes.    Is  the  postilion  alive,  1  wonder?" 

"That  we  can  soon  ascertain.  I  fancy  not.  First  of 
all,  let  us  look  inside  tho  post-chaise  :  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  see  something  else  there." 

"  Let  us  go  round  to  the  other  door,  then,"  said  Blue- 
skin ;  "  we  can  open  that  and  look  in  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  standing  over  this  gentleman's  corpse." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  iaid  Jack.  "  I  can't  help  being 
strongly  and  strangely  interested  in  this  affair ;  but  yet  I 
am  anxious  that  we  should  make  haste  ;  it  is  quite  time 
we  were  off." 


CHAPTER  DLVIII. 

BLUESKIN  AND    JACK    SHEPPARD   FIND   DANGER  THICKEN- 
ING AROUND  THEM. 

It  took  but  a  moment  to  gain  the  other  side  of  the  post- 
chaise,  and  then  Blueskin  took  hold  of  tho  handle. 

He  turned  it  round,  and  then,  very  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, the  door  opened,  forcing  him  backwards  as  though 
some  heavy  weight  was  pushing  against  it. 

A  loud  cry  came  from  Jack  Sheppard's  lips. 

They  had  indeed  found  something  else  inside  the  post- 
chaise,  and  the  discovery  was  an  appalling  one. 

It  showed  that  they  had  not  yet  fully  comprehended 
the  dire  tragedy. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  door  was  opened,  something  fell 
with  a  dull  and  heavy  crash  into  the  roadway. 

It  lay  there  perfectly  still  in  a  huddled-up  mass. 

One  glance,  however,  was  sufiScient  to  show  that  it  was 
the  body  of  a  female. 

She  had  on  a  light  dress,  with  some  light-coloured 
wrapper  or  shawl  thrown  over  it,  but  these  garments 
were  all  stained  with  blood. 

"Another  murder  !"  gasped  Blueskin.  "This  is  truly 
horrible  !" 

"  There  is  no  life  here,  I  think,"  said  Jack.  "  Come 
forward." 

Blueskin  had  stepped  back  several  paces,  but  now,  with 
a  strange  fluttering  about  his  heart,  he  advanced. 

He  bent  down,  and,  overcoming  his  repugnance  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  looked  more  closely  at  tho  huddlcd-up 
mass. 

The  light-coloured  shawl,  or  whatever  the  garment 
was,  had  fallen  over  the  face,  and,  stooping  down,  Blue- 
skin, with  a  trembling  hand,  removed  it. 

A  fair  and  beautiful  countenance  was  then  disclosed. 

But  it  was  distorted,  as  though  by  an  access  of  bodily 
anguish. 

Nevertheless,  traces  of  great  beauty  remained. 

"  She's  dead  !"  said  Blueskin — "  dead,  beyond  a  doubt ! 
What  do  you  think  of  all  this.  Jack  ?" 

"  It  is  truly  an  appalling  discovery ! " 

"  It  is ;  but,  more  than  that,  it  seems  to  prove  to  me 
that  we  are  on  the  right  track." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Does  not  this  horrible  spectacle  look  like  Jonathan 
Wild's  work?" 

"  It  does — it  does !" 

"  Who  else  but  such  a  villain  could  have  committed  so 
atrocious  and  cold-blooded  a  deed  as  this  ?" 

"No  one.  Jack!  Depend  upon  it,  Jonathan  Wild  has 
been  here,  and  this  is  the  mark  he  has  left  behind  him !" 

"  There  has  been  robbery  as  well  as  murder !" 

"  Yes ;  and  in  committing  one  crime  he  would  not 
scruple  to  commit  the  other !  It  is  unsatisfactory  as  well 
as  dreadful  to  find  all  three  in  such  a  state  as  this  !  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  us  if  one  of  them  had 
retained  sufficient  life  to  be  able  to  give  us  some  explana- 
tion of  this  tragedy,  and  to  have  described  the  person  by 
whom  it  was  perpetrated." 

"It  would,"  said  Blueskin.  "And  I  am  not  without 
the  hope  that  we  shall  obtain  that  information  1" 

"  How  so?" 

"You  forget  the  postilion!" 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  little  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  obtain  any  information  from  him  !  If  his  face  isn't 
that  of  a  dead  man,  I  never  saw  one  !" 

"  Look  inside  the  post-chaise.  Jack,  and  then  wo  will  go 
to  him  and  see  !  Sm'ely  no  other  horribe  discovery  awaits 
us  !" 

-  As  the  post-chaise  inclined  to  one  side,  one  door  swung 
open  while  the  other  was  shut. 

Jack  pulled  it  open  and  looked  in,  but  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  seen. 

The  interior  was  stained  with  blood ;  but  they  could 
not  see  any  object  within  it. 

Accordingly,  in  pursuance  of  their  intention,  they 
made  their  way  round  once  more  to  tho  other  side. 

The  postilion  lay  exactly  in  the  same  position._ 

"  He  is  warm,"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  touched  him.  "He 
has  been  shot  in  the  breast.  I  fear  the  wound  is  mortal, 
yet  he  may  be  recovered.     Can  you  see  any  water?" 

"  There's  a  ditch  by  the  roadside." 

"  Well,  get  a  little  clean  water  from  that  if  you  can.  Wo 
will  dash  it  on  his  face." 
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Jack  picked  up  the  postilion's  hat,  which  was  the  only 
thing  he  could  see  that  be  could  carry  water  in. 

The  ditch  by  the  roadside  in  many  respects  resembled  a 
stream,  for  it  was  three-parts  full  of  water,  and  it  was 
tolerably  clean. 

Jack  "filled  the  hat,  and  poured  the  contents  over  the 
postilion's  face. 

There  was  a  slight  shiver  all  over  his  frame,  and  then 
A  groan  issued  from  his  lips. 

In  the  hope  that  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation from  him,  Blueskin  gently  raised  him  to  a.  hall- 
sitting  posture. 

The  man  groaned  again  as  though  the  movement  had 
produced  exquisite  pain. 

Then  he  opened  his  eyes. 

"Speak,"  said  Blueskin — "speak  if  yoS  possibly  can, 
and  tell  us  how  it  has  happened  that  you  have  got  into 
this  plight." 

It  was  evident  from  the  postilion's  manner  that  he  com- 
prehended the  woi-ds  which  had  just  been  addressed  to  him. 

He  made  several  attempts  to  speak,  but  could  not. 

He  seemed  choking. 

"Fetch  some  more  water.  Jack,"  said  Blueskin,  who 
thought  he  might  be  able  to  pour  a  little  down  his 
throat. 

Jack  hurried  off,  and  soon  returned. 

The  postilion  thanked  them  for  the  water  with  an  im- 
pressive glance. 

He  wanted  it,  but  could  not  ask. 

Again  and  again  he  tried  to  speak,  but  only  half-ar- 
ticulate groans  came  from  his  lips. 

He  still  seemed  choking,  and  then  suddenly,  just  when 
Blueskin  imagined  he  was  about  to  speak,  a  quantity  of 
blood  gushed  forth  from  his  lips. 

Then  he  shivered  again,  and  the  muscles  in  his  neck 
relaxing,  his  head  fell  forward  upon  his  breast. 

"  It  is  no  good,  Blueskin,"  said  Jack.     "  He's  dead  !" 

"  Alas,  yes  !  I  regret  now  that  we  did  not  attend  to 
him  at  first.  If  we  had  done  so,  we  might  perchance 
have  obtained  the  information  so  important  to  us." 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  dead .'" 

"  Oh  j'es,  quite  !     He  will  never  speak  again  !" 

Blueskin  placed  the  body  in  its  original  position,  and 
then,  standing  upright,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  Jack,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  we  can  do  our- 
selves no  good  by  remaining  here." 

"  None  whatever.    Let  us  hasten  f or^vard." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Blueskin.  "  We  should  find  it 
very  awkward  if  we  were  discovered  near  this  place." 

"  We  should.  A  horrible  discovery  awaits  some  one  ! 
Hark!     What  is  that  .>" 

They  listened. 

"  Hoi"ses'  feet!"  said  Jack.  "Police  oflScers,  I  should 
say  by  the  sound,  or  perhaps  they  may  bo  only  tr'avellers. 
In  either  case,  the  sooner  we  get  off  the  better !" 

"  Yes,  mount  at  once !" 

The  horses  were  unfastened,  and  the  two  friends  sprang 
into  the  saddles. 

The  post-chaise  was  quickly  left  behind. 

They  sped  on  down  the  road  in  a  straight  line. 

Although  disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  learn  any- 
ihing  definite,  j'et  they  were  in  better  spirits  and  more 
confident  than  they  had  been  previously. 

This  was  because  they  fully  believed  that  they  had  got 
upon  the  thief-taker's  track. 

Such  a  horrible  crime  as  had  evidently  been  committed 
could  be  the  work  of  no  one  else,  theRi.fore  they  felt  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  proceed. 

Of  the  horsemen  they  heard  approaching  they  saw  no- 
thing. 

Of  course  they  would  stop  as  soon  as  ever  they  came  to 
the  post-chaise. 

Still,  as  they  galloped  on,  and  as  the  night  passed  away, 
the  two  friends  became  saddened,  for  they  met  with  no 
further  traces  of  the  thief-taker. 

In  the  east^  signs  of  the  coming  day  could  already  be 
seen. 

At  length,  on  making  their  way  up  a  very  long  and 
very  steep  hill,  they  paused  upon  its  summit,  in  order  to 
allow  their  horses  to  recover  their  wind. 

Their  horses  showed  palpable  signs  of  great  distress. 

By  degrees  the  grey,  chill  light  of  morning  began  to 
creep  over  the  whole  landscape,  bringing  into  view  the 
various  objects  of  which  it  was  composed. 


The  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  they  had  halted 
commanded  a  most  extensive  prospect. 

For  many  a  mile  the  country  could  be  seen  around 
them. 

Both  shaded  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  in  order  to  see 
more  clearly,  and  then  took  a  long  and  careful  look 
around  them. 

But  although  their  gaze  rested  successively  upon  every 
road,  and  lane,  and  meadow  around,  yet  they  failed 
nevertheless  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  old  enemy. 

It  was  in  a  sad,  almost  heart-broken  tone  that  Jack 
Sheppard  let  his  hands  fall  to  his  side,  and  said  to  his 
companion  ; 

"  Alas  !  I  can  see  nothing  of  him !" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Blueskin,  "  but  we  must  not  despair,  for 
all  that  I  The  task  we  have  set  ourselves  is  one  of  no 
common  difficulty,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  all  at  once." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Jack. 

"  Still,  from  your  impatient  manner,  I  think  it  is  well 
that  you  should  be  reminded  of  it.  You  should  not  for- 
get, too,  that,  for  a  length  of  time,  Jonathan  Wild  has  set 
all  the  police  officers  in  the  kingdom  at  defiance,  and  it  is 
too  much  to  suppose  that  we  should  succeed  immediately 
whore  they  have  failed." 

"I  grant  all  that,"  said  Jack,  "but  find  myself  unable 
to  derive  any  consolation  from  it.  He  is  a  monster  in 
human  form  !" 

"  Of  that.  Jack,  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"  There  could  not  be  after  the  events  of  to-night.  "Who 
but  such  a  villain  could  have  perpetrated  such  a  horrible 
and  atrocious  deed  ?" 

"No  one." 

"  Imagine,  then,  what  it  must  be  to  feel  one's  self  wholly 
in  the  power  and  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  man,  as 
Edgworth  Bess  must  be !" 

"  I  do  not  think  too  much  upon  it.  Jack,  or  it  would 
drive  me  mad  !  There  is  no  barbarity — uo  crime — no 
villany  that  he  would  scruple  to  be  guUty  of." 

"  I  am  distressed,"  said  Jack,  "  when  I  think  of  it. 
Here  we  are  upon  this  road  in  all  probability  miles  and 
miles  away  from  where  he  now  is,  and  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, while  we  are  standing  idly  here,  poor  Edgworth 
Bess  is  no  doubt  in  urgent  need  of  our  protection  and 
assistance  !" 

"  We  must  not  dwell  upon  that,  Jack,  but  make  up  our 
minds  that,  let  the  difficulty  be  ever  so  great,  we  will  dis- 
cover it !" 

"And  then,"  said  Jack,  looking  behind  him,  "I  can't 
hrlp  thinking  in  what  a  dangerous  position  we  are  our- 
selves. My  existence,  it  is  true,  is  not  suspected,  but  no 
doubt  the  police  officers  are  looking  anxiously  in  every 
direction  for  yourself." 

"No  doubt  of  that,"  said  Blueskin.  "I  have  been  out 
of  sight  for  a  long  while,  but  j'et  not  long  enough  for  the 
police  officers  to  forget  me." 

"Very  true.  Now  look  back  upon  the  road.  What  is 
that  coming  along  so  swiftly  .'" 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  look  back,  because  the  sun, 
which  was  just  rising  above  the  horizon,  was  shining  full 
in  their  faces. 

Nevertheless,  Blueskin  gazed  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said  suddenly  : 

"  They  are  police  officers,  Jack,  coming  along  the  road 
at  full  speed  !  You  may  depend  they  are  part  of  the  party 
we  heard  just  before  we  left  the  post-chaise.  They  have 
discovered  it  and  come  on  in  pursuit.  If  we  are  seen,  we 
shall  get  the  credit  of  this  deed,  and  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  prove  that  we  have  not  committed  it !  Forward  ! 
Our  thought  now  must  bo  flight !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  "  forward  at  once,  for  from  our  ele- 
vated position,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  sun  shining  full 
upon  us,  we  must  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  officers." 

"  Well,  we  will  not  be  much  longer.  Now,  Jack,  spur 
your  horse  hard — everything  depends  upon  speed  !" 

Jack  obeyed,  and  in  another  second  the  two  friends 
were  tearing  down  the  hiU  at  a  speed  that  was  absolutely 
terrific. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  shouted  Blueskin,  as  they  reached 
the  level  ground,  "that  the  officers  will  be  able  to  see 
miles  off  as  soon  as  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill." 

"They  are  not  there  yet,"  cried  Jack.  "Look  around 
you.  Is  there  no  means  by  which  we  can  baffle  or  elude 
them  ?" 
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"None  that  I  see,"  said  Blueskin.  "Forward — for- 
ward !  We  are  too  close  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  do  any- 
thing." 

At  the  same  desperate  rate  they  tore  along  the  high- 
road, and  at  every  few  minutes  both  would  turn  their 
heads  and  look  behind  them,  expecting  every  time  that 
they  would  perceive  the  oflBcers  upon  the  summit  of  the 
hiU. 


CHAPTER   DLIX. 

^YILD  JUNIOR  BIAKES   AN   MIPORTANT  AND   UNLOOKED-FOU 
DISCOVERY. 

George  Wild  found  himself  quite  comfortable  in  his 
new  lodgings,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have  remained  here 
in  comfort  and  security  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
but  he  knew  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources would  be  reached  ;  therefore  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  ponder  over  the  future. 

He  was  moved  to  do  this  also  by  a  certain  restlessness 
of  disposition,  which  would  never  allow  him  to  remain 
long  idle  or  quiet. 

"  1  must  find  out  what's  become  of  the  guv'nor,"  he 
said,  on  the  day  following  his  arrival  at  his  lodgings. 
"  D — n  him,  he  always  was  a  trouble  to  me,  and  I  sup- 
pose he  always  will  be  !" 

After  making  this  extraordinary  remark,  Wild  junior 
remained  for  some  time  silent.  No  doubt  he  was  in  deep 
reflection. 

Then,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  course,  he 
said  : 

"  I'll  find  out  what  I  can  about  him.  I'll  send  for  a 
newspaper — not  that  that  will  be  much  good,  for  those 
chaps  that  write  to  the  papers  are  such  d — d  liars  !" 

George  rung  the  bell,  and  desired  the  landlady  to  obtain 
him  a  newspaper. 

This  was  an  unusual  request,  and  made  the  woman 
stare  with  astonishment,  for  in  those  days  it  was  quite  a 
curiosity  to  catch  sight  of  a  newspaper. 

"  Go  and  get  one,"  said  Wild — "  I  want  one  very  par- 
ticularly." 

The  landlady  withdrew,  and  towards  evening  ap- 
peared with  a  small,  dirty-brown  sheet  of  paper. 

Wild  seized  it  with  avidity,  and  looked  over  its  con- 
tents. 

It  was  called  the  Flying  Post,  and  appeared  regularly 
every  week,  which  was  considered  a  wonderful  thing  in 
those  days. 

He  came  at  length  to  an  article  which  described  at  full 
length  a  desperate  attempt  to  capture  Jonathan  Wild  and 
his  companion  Mr.  Noakes,  and  which  had  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  determined  resistance  they  had  made. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  account  ended  with  an  assu- 
rance that  they  had  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
two  offenders  would  in  a  short  time  be  in  safe  custody. 

"I  wonder  what  the  guv'nor' a  up  to?"  said  Wild 
junior,  as  he  laid  down  the  paper  reflectively.  "  His 
stupid  old  head  is  at  work  at  something,  I  know.  What's 
he  stopping  in  England  for .'  Why  don't  he  cut  and  run 
for  it?" 

George  found  himself  unable  to  answer  these  questions, 
so  at  length  he  gave  up  in  despair. 

"  I  must  do  something  for  myself,  at  any  rate,"  he  said, 
at  length.  "  It  won't  do  for  me  to  go  on  in  this  sort  of 
way.  If  the  guv'nor  was  only  comfortably  out  of  sight, 
and  I  felt  sure  I  had  the  field  clear  to  myself,  I  should 
know  better  how  to  set  to  work." 

He  was  silent  for  a  long  while. 

Then  again  he  muttered  his  thoughts  aloud. 

"  There's  that  girl — that  heiress  to  the  estates.  That 
was  as  good  a  scheme  as  ever  was  planned  by  anybody. 
I'll  give  the  guv'nor  credit  so  far,  and  it  was  a  thousand 
pities  that  anything  should  interfere  with  the  carrying  out 
of  it ;  but  I  suppose  it's  all  over  with  that.  I  wondor 
where  the  girl  is." 

This  was  another  question  that  defied  solution.       ■«» 

"If  1  could  find  her,"  he  said,  slowly — "get  possession 
of  her — marry  her,  in  spite  of  all  resistance,  I  should  be 
pretty  right.  I  shouldn't  come  in  for  the  title,  but  I  don't 
care  a  d — n  for  that !  I  should  come  in  for  the  chink, 
which  IS  better!" 

George  was  greatly  pleased  at  this  prospect ;  and  the 
more  he  thought  over  it,  the  more  desirous  he  felt  of  suc- 
^ding  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  heiress. 


"  It  may  be  done  yet,"  he  said.  "  Who  can  tell  ?  I 
have  been  away  from  London  a  long  while,  which  is  awk- 
ward, for  I  don't  know  as  I  should  do  what  has  taken 
place.  After  all,  I'm  inclined  to  think  well  of  it.  If  I 
could  only  marry  her,  I  should  then  be  able  to  set  the 
guv'nor  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  at  defiance.  She's 
the  genuine  heiress — there's  no  mistake  about  that, — I 
have  fully  satisfied  myself  upon  that  point.  All  that  I 
have  to  do  is  to  obtain  possession  of  her ;  but,  for  the  life 
of  me,  I  can't  tell  how  it  is  to  be  managed !" 

Wild  lighted  his  pipe,  for  he  fancied  that  if  he  smoked 
for  awhile  it  would  quicken  his  inventive  faculties. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  stimulant  failed  to  produce  its 
accustomed  effects. 

He  was  altogether  abroad  in  the  matter. 

He  knew  not  which  way  to  turn  nor  in  what  direction 
to  look  for  this  heiress ;  and,  for  all  he  knew,  she  might 
already  have  been  made  the  inheritor  of  her  father's  pos- 
sessions ;  and  if  so,  why,  his  plan  would  fall  to  the 
ground. 

"  It's  no  good  for  me  to  puzzle  my  brain  about  this 
matter  to-night,"  he  said.  "  I'll  go  to  bed  now,  and  when 
morning  conies  I  will  slightly  disguise  myself,  and  go  out 
in  search  of  information.  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  some- 
thing out.    Yes,  that  must  be  it !" 

Fully  intending  to  retire  to  rest,  George  Wild  rose,  and 
put  his  pipe  on  the  chimneypiece. 

He  had  taken  two  rooms  upon  the  second  floor  of  *he 
lodging-house,  one  of  which  was  in  the  front,  and  used 
for  a  sitting-room,  and  the  other  at  the  back,  and  used  for 
a  bed-room. 

Therefore,  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  gain  his  sleeping 
apartment,  he  had  to  quit  his  sitting-room  and  cross  the 
landing. 

As  he  was  doing  this,  he  heard  some  one  singing  in  a 
low  and  plaintive  tone  of  voice. 

What  the  words  were  he  could  not  distinguish,  but  yet 
the  sad,  low  voice  seemed  strangely  familiar  to  him.  He 
stood  upon  the  landing  as  though  suddenly  transformed 
to  stone. 

He  listened  with  eager  intentness  until  the  voice  ceased 
to  sing. 

Wild's  countenance  lighted  up  with  fresh  hope,  and  he 
clenched  his  hands  tightly. 

"  I  am  mad,  or  dreaming,  or  asleep,  or  drunk,  or  some- 
thing !"  he  said,  through  his  clenched  teeth.  "  And  yet, 
no — I  am  not!  I  am  calm,  and  in  my  sober  senses!  I 
heard  her  singing — I'm  sure  of  it !    That  was  her  voice  !" 

He  trembled  with  excitement,  and  yet,  although  he  felt 
so  sure  that  he  was  not  mistaken,  strange  doubts  came 
over  his  mind. 

"  This  is  too  good  to  be  real,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  believe 
that  I  have  been  favoured  by  my  good  luck  so  far  as  to 
come  into  the  very  house  where  she  is  !  And  yet,  why 
not?  Strange  coincidences  frequently  occur,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  them." 

The  voice  then  began  to  sing  again,  and,  as  he  listened 
to  the  faint,  sad  notes,  George  Wild  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  his  fancy  was  not  deluding  him. 

He  stood  there  for  a  moment  wondering  how  to  act  and 
what  to  do  to  turn  these  circumstances  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

"  She's  there,"  he  said,  "  in  this  house,  and  in  an  apart- 
ment not  far  from  this.     I  must  secure  her — but  how  ?" 

That  was  indeed  difficult  to  decide,  for  of  course  it  was 
impossible  for  Wild  junior  to  tell  whether  Edg worth  Bess 
was  alone  or  not. 

If  he  could  only  have  made  sure  that  none  of  her 
friends  were  at  hand,  and  ready  to  render  her  assistance, 
he  would  have  entered  the  apartment  without  hesitation. 

The  sorrowful  voice  of  the  singer  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  arresting  all  Wild's  movements,  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  stood  on  the  landing  listening. 

At  length  she  was  once  more  silent. 

"Let  the  risk  be  what  it  will,  I  will  go  down  I"  he 
muttered.  "  I  will  enter  the  room,  and  either  by  force  or 
fraud  make  her  a  prisoner  !  Yes — that's  my  course  ;  and 
whoa  I  have  accomplished  that  much,  the  remain<ler  will 
be  easy !" 

Slowly  and  stealthily,  Wild  junior  commenced  the  de- 
scent of  the  stairs. 

Ha  had  got  about  half-way  down  the  flight  leading 
from  the  second  to  the  first  floor,  when  he  stopped  sud- 
denly. 
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He  heard  some  one  ascending. 

It  would  never  do  for  him  to  be  seen  loitering  there, 
nor  would  it  do  for  him  to  attempt  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose just  at  that  moment;  and  so,  with  a  muttered  exe- 
cration on  his  lips,  he  turned  round,  and  hastily  crept  up 
to  his  own  room  again. 

He  reached  it  unperceived,  and  standing  just  within  it, 
with  the  door  partly  open  and  his  head  half  out,  he 
looked  down  the  staircase,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  it 
was  he  had  heard  coming  up. 

It  was  the  landlady. 

She  paused  on  the  first-floor  landing,  and  having 
knocked  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms,  entered. 

Wild  stretched  his  sense  of  hearing  to  the  utmost,  but 
as  the  door  was  closed,  no  sound  reached  him. 

Then,  all  at  once,  a  fresh  thought  occurred  to  him. 

His  own  sitting-room  was  immediately  over  the  one  the 
landlady  had  just  entered. 

It  was  not  carpeted  all  over,  but  strips  were  laid  down 
here  and  there. 

As  quick  as  thought,  he  closed  the  door  and  laid  him- 
self down  at  full  length. 

He  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  boards,  and  then  listened. 

He  grinned  with  satisfaction. 

This  plan  succeeded  admirably. 

The  sound  of  voices  in  the  room  below  ascended,  and 
his  ear  being  placed  where  it  was,  enabled  him  to  hear 
all. 

He  could  not  distinguish  each  word,  however,  but  only 
a  continuous  sound. 

In  this  way  he  recognised  one  voice  to  be  that  of  the 
landlady,  and  the  other  that  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

He  listened  for  several  moments,  anxious  to  know  whe- 
ther any  third  person  would  take  a  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

At  last,  he  heard  the  landlady  leave  the  i-oom  and  close 
the  door,  and  then  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Edg- 
worth Bess  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  apartment. 

His  brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

He  was  like  one  suddenly  receiving  unexpected  and 
joyful  intelligence,  which  he  hoped  and  believed  was  true, 
and  yet  feared  that  it  was  not. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that  such  good  luck  had  be- 
fallen him. 

"  I  will  hesitate  no  longer,"  he  said.  "  The  matter 
shall  be  settled  either  one  way  or  the  other.  I  will  go 
down  at  once.  If  I  have  been  making  a  mistake — if  my 
ears  have  deceived  me — it  will  be  no  serious  matter.  I 
have  got  myself  out  of  a  worse  difficulty  than  that  oan 
possibly  be." 

Once  more,  then,  Wild  made  his  way  on  to  the  land- 
ing. 

He  listened,  but  this  time  he  heard  no  sounds  of  any- 
one ascending  to  interrupt  him. 

Cautiously  he  ci-ept  down  step  by  step,  and  in  another 
minute  more  stood  upon  the  landing  on  the  first  floor. 

And  now  the  voice  began  to  sing  again. 

Of  course,  Geoi'ge  heard  with  much  greater  plainness 
than  he  had  yet  done,  and  he  felt  quite  certain  in  his  own 
mind  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  knob. 

It  trembled  slightly  as  he  did  so,  for  his  excitement 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  control  it. 

"  I  must  be  careful  to  a  degree  in  all  my  movements," 
he  thought,  "and  speedy  too.  If  she  gives  the  least 
alarm  or  makes  the  least  noise,  the  chance  is  lost." 

George  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  cocked 
it. 

This  he  held  in  his  right  hand. 
His  left  still  rested  upon  the  knob. 
Suddenly  he  turned  it. 
The  latch  was  raised. 

Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  opened  the  room  door, 
closed  it  after  him,  placed  his  back  against  it,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  hoarse,  hissing  whisper  : 

"One  word — one  cry — a  single  sound — and  your  fate  is 
sealed  I" 

All  this  was  done  with  a  rapidity  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed.    It  seemed  instantaneous. 

But  his  menacing  words  and  attitude  aj)peared  to  pro- 
duce their  due  effect,  for  no  alarm  was  given — all  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave. 


CHAPTER  DLX. 

IN  WHICH  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE   DISAPPEARANCE   OF 
EDGWORTH  BESS  IS   FULLY   ELUCIDATED. 

Pate — chance — accident, — call  it  what  you  will, — had 
indeed  and  in  truth  brought  George  Wild  to  the  very 
house  in  Westminster  where  Blueskin,  Jack  Sheppard, 
and  Edgworth  Bess  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  but  many  as  strange,  or 
even  stranger,  happen  every  day. 

It  is  so  long  ago  since  we  mentioned  the  arrival  of 
Edgworth  Bess  in  this  place  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  few  particulars  connected  with  it. 
Jack  and  Blueskin  were  both  of  opinion  that  in  this 
obscure  street  they  had  fouud  a  secure  asylum  from  their 
foes. 

After  staying  for  a  few  days  without  meeting  with  any 
molestation.  Jack  had  announced  his  determination  of 
setting  out  in  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

In  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  Edgworth  Bess, 
he  had  remained  firm  to  his  purpose,  and,  as  soon  as 
dusk  had  come,  quitted  the  house. 

They  strictly  enjoined  her  before  parting  to  remain  in 
her  room,  and  upon  no  account  to  go  abroad,  promising 
that,  in  three  or  four  days  at  the  utmost,  they  would  cer- 
tainly return. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recollected  that  Blueskin  and  Jack 
went  direct  to  Wild's  house  in  Newgate  Street,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  kind  of  clue  to  his  whereabouts. 

It  was  then  that  they  had  seen  the  bill  offering  the 
reward  respecting  Edgworth  Bess,  and  this  caused  them 
to  make  a  change  in  their  plans. 

Instead  of  commencing  their  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild 
there  and  then,  they  resolved  to  delay  it,  and  went  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor's. 

What  happened  after  that  is  already  known. 

After  the  departure  of  her  friends,  Edgworth  Bess  re- 
mained, sad  and  sorrowful,  seated  by  the  fire. 

She  had  no  inclination  to  go  abroad,  and  there  was 
little  fear  that  she  would  disobey  the  injunctions  she  had 
received  in  this  respect. 

She  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agitation  and  alarm. 

Strive  as  she  would,  she  could  not  compose  herself — in 
fact,  she  fancied,  as  the  minutes  passed  slowly  by,  that  the 
feeling  of  uneasiness  increased. 

There  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  by  which  she  could 
cheat  time  of  its  tediousness. 

Then,  after  a  long  time,  she  fancied  she  would  try  to 
sing. 

This,  she  thought,  might  have  a  cheering  effect  upon 
her  spirits. 

She  began,  then,  an  old  plaintive  ditty,  which  she  had 
remembered  from  infancy. 

During  the  time  of  her  long  captivity  in  the  thief- 
taker's  house,  in  Newgate  Street,  she  had  beguiled  tho 
tedium  of  many  an  hour  by  singing  this  ballad. 

This  at  once  explains  how  it  was  that  George  Wild  so 
quickly  and  readily  recognised  her  voice. 

During  the  time  of  her  imprisonment  he  was  in  the 
adjoining  room  keeping  guard,  and  he  had  heard  her  sing 
this  same  song  very  often. 

But  growing  tired  in  a  little  while  of  this  amusement, 
she  had  summoned  the  landlady. 

This  simple  act  produced  more  important  results  than 
she  could  possibly  have  expected,  for  it  prevented  George 
Wild  from  entering  the  room. 

Edgworth  Bess  called  tho  landlady  to  know  whether 
she  could  be  furnished  with  a  book,  in  order  that  she 
might  attempt  to  amuse  herself  by  reading. 

In  those  days,  however,  books  were  much  scarcer 
things  than  now,  and  the  landlady  informed  her  lodger 
that  she  had  not  such  a  thing  in  the  house. 

After  an  unimportant  conversation,  she  retired,  and 
Edgworth  Bess,  resuming  her  seat  by  the  fireside,  sat  for 
some  time  in  silence,  and  then  half-unconsciously  broke 
out  into  the  same  song. 

Then,  as  we  are  already  aware,  George  Wild  opened 
tho  door  and  entered 

So  sudden  was  his  appearance  that  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  apparition,  or  something  supernatural. 

Upon  hearing  the  door  open,  Edgworth  Bess  instinc- 
tively turned  round  to  look. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  utter  a  loud  shriek  of  alarm. 
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The  dim  light  that  was  in  the  apartment  fell  upon  the 
brutal-looking  countenance  of  George  Wild. 

She  recognised  him  instantly. 

But  the  scream  she  wished  to  utter  seemed  frozen  on 
her  lips. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  cast  ofif  the  kind  of  spell  which  had 
fallen  upon  her. 

She  could  not. 

She  sat  there  without  moving — almost  without  bream- 
ing. 

Her  terror  waa  so  great,  she  seemed  changed  to 
stone. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  Wild  to  have  uttered  those 
threatening  words — his  appearance  was  quite  suiScient  to 
freeze  up  all  the  poor  girl's  faculties. 

Finding  that  he  had  succeeded  so  far,  Wild  junior,  with 
a  grin  of  triumph  on  his  face,  strode  swiftly  forward. 

As  he  did  so,  he  took  from  his  neck  the  thick  neckcloth 
he  habitually  wore. 

It  was  already  folded  up  in  the  shape  of  a  broad  band- 
age, and,  in  a  second,  he  threw  it  over  the  poor  girl's 
head,  and  tied  it  tightly  at  the  back. 

Her  mouth  was  now  firmly  closed,  and  even  if  she  had 
recovered  her  voice  she  could  not  have  made  herself 
heard. 

It  pressed  also  upon  her  nostrils,  and  she  was  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  suffocation. 

Believing  that,  as  he  had  succeeded  so  far,  the  re- 
mainder would  be  simple,  George  said  : 

"Eise! — follow  me  noiselessly,  and  at  once!  Do  not 
hesitate  ! — do  not  attempt  to  refuse  or  resist !  If  you  do, 
you  will  repent  it !" 

But  Edgworth  Bess  had  lost  not  only  all  power  over  her 
voice,  but  over  her  limbs  also. 

Had  her  life  depended  upon  it,  she  could  not  have 
risen  in  obedience  to  Wild  junior's  commands. 

She  trembled  excessively. 

Then  George  placed  his  hand  rudely  on  her  shoulder, 
and  attempted  to  raise  her  to  her  feet. 

That  was  enough. 

She  could  bear  no  more,  and  she  sank  back  in  the  chair 
in  a  deep  swoon. 

For  a  moment.  Wild  junior  did  not  comprehend  her 
condition,  but  as  soon  as  he  did  so,  he  said  : 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  or  even  better,  thus.  I  can 
manage  with  all  the  more  secrecy  and  certainty." 

By  a  great  effort  of  strength,  he  lifted  Edgworth  Bess 
in  his  arms,  and  walked  with  her  out  of  the  room  on  to 
the  landing. 

She  exhibited  not  one  symptom  of  life. 

He  paused  on  the  landing  a  moment,  and  closed  the 
door. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  proceeding  was  now 
before  him. 

He  had  to  can-y  her  downstairs,  for  he  was  resolved, 
now  that  he  had  got  her  in  his  power,  that  he  would  leave 
the  house  \vithout  a  moment's  delay,  for  fear  Blueskin  and 
Jack  should  return. 

But  he  was  forced  to  abandon  this  intention,  for  he 
heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  front  door,  and  then  voices 
in  the  passage. 

"Curse  it!"  he  cried.  "I  am  baulked!  I  must  wait 
for  another  opportunity !" 

The  footsteps  and  voices  in  the  passage  below  came 
towards  the  stairs. 

He  felt  pretty  sure  that  these  persons  were  about  to 
ascend. 

What,  then,  should  he  do  under  this  posture  of 
affair? 

His  first  thought  was  that  he  would  enter  the  room 
again,  and  then  he  remembered  he  woiild  run  a  very 
great  risk  of  detection. 

He  had  only  one  resource,  and  no  time  for  deliber- 
ation. 

He  feared  that  his  strength  would  never  be  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  carry  his  prisoner  up  the  flight  of  stairs 
into  his  own  room,  and  yet  he  must  either  do  that  or  be 
detected. 

Of  course,  when  she  was  once  in  his  room,  all  wouia  oe 
well ;   he  would  be  in  but  little  danger  of  discovery. 

Summoning  all  his  strength  for  this  one  tremendous 
effort,  Wild  junior  placed  Edgworth  Bess  partially  over  his 
shoulder,  and  hastened  up  the  stairs. 

Fortunately  they  were  only  twelve  in  number ;  but  he 


felt,   as  he  ascended   one  after  another,    as   though    ho 
must  certainly  fall  backwards. 

But  he  gained  the  top. 

His  room  door  was  open. 

He  entered  and  closed  it  after  him  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought. 

All  was  safe  now,  but  he  was  not  one  moment  too  soon  ; 
in  fact,  had  he  been  any  later  than  he  was,  he  must  have 
been  seen  by  those  ascending. 

These,  as  the  reader  may  suspect,  were  no  others  than 
Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  who  had  brought  the  Lord 
Chancellor  with  them. 

Had  they  but  arrived  one  moment  sooner  than  they 
did,  what  a  world  of  misery  and  suffering  would  have 
been  saved ! 

With  what  followed  the  arrival  of  Blueslrin  and  Jack, 
the  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted,  and  the 
disappearance  of  Edgworth  Bess  will  no  longer  bo  a 
mystery. 

Upon  gaining  his  room,  George  Wild  immediately 
placed  his  insensible  prisoner  upon  a  chair,  and  then,  full 
of  anxiety  and  impatience,  hastened  to  the  door,  and 
ventured  to  open  it  a  little  way. 

He  had  some  half-formed  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  the 
new  comers  must  be  the  friends  of  Edgworth  Bess,  but 
the  time  it  took  him  to  place  Edgworth  Bess  upon  the 
chair  and  to  glide  to  the  door  had  sufficed  for  the  littlo 
party  to  enter  the  room  on  the  floor  below,  and  therefore 
he  was  not  able  to  overhear  anything. 

"  They  will  discover  her  disappearance  much  sooner 
than  I  expected.  How  cursedly  unfortunate !  Never 
mind !  Perhaps,  after  all,  things  will  turn  out  for  tho 
best !" 

George  remained  at  the  door  of  his  room,  listening,  for 
some  time,  nor  did  he  draw  in  his  head  and  close  it  until 
he  heard  them  ascending  the  stairs. 

He  then  closed  and  locked  it,  and,  with  a  beating 
heart,  awaited  the  result. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  they  paused  upon  the  land- 
ing on  the  second  floor,  and  how  the  questions  they 
asked  were  replied  to  by  some  one  in  a  gruff  tone  of  voice, 
who  took  care  not  to  show  himself. 

This  person  with  the  gruff  voice  was,  of  course,  no 
other  than  George  Wild. 

Had  our  friends  insisted  upon  entering  that  room,  they 
would  have  discovered  all  at  a  glance,  but,  as  we  know, 
they  had  not  the  least  suspicion  in  this  quarter,  and, 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  words,  they  descended  the 
stairs,  and  afterwards  left  the  house. 

It  was  not  imtil  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  they  had 
all  really  and  truly  gone  that  Wild  junior  ventured  to 
draw  along  breath. 

"  That's  a  relief !"  he  said.  "  And  now  that  I  have 
succeeded  so  far,  I  think  I  can  manage  the  rest  of  the 
business  comfortably." 

He  went  back  to  the  chair  upon  which  Edgworth  Bess 
was  sitting. 

Her  death-like  swoon  still  continued,  and  he  grow  so 
alarmed  at  her  corpse-like  appearance  that  he  thought  he 
had  better  remove  the  bandage  from  her  face. 

It  was  well  that  he  did  this,  for  the  poor  girl  was  in 
great  danger  of  suffocation. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  she  showed  signs  of  re- 
turning vitality. 

George  Wild  watched  her  eagerly,  and  while  ho  did  so, 
his  thoughts  were  very  busy. 

"  I'll  get  out  of  this  house  at  once,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
leave  it  too  soon,  and  the  greater  distance  I  place  between 
it  and  myself,  the  better  it  will  be.  They  may  grow 
suspicious.  How  do  I  know  but  that  in  a  few  minutes 
they  may  return,  having  taken  it  into  their  heads  to 
search  this  chamber  ?  Yes,  I'll  go  at  once,  or  rather  as 
soon  as  she  recovers  suflaciently  to  accompany  me  !" 

George  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  to  assist  the 
return  of  Edgworth  Bess  to  consciousness,  and  even  if  he 
had,  the  remedies  were  not  at  hand. 

He  had  no  resource,  therefore,  but  to  wait  and  let  na- 
ture take  her  proper  course. 

Very  gradually,  and  very  slowly,  then,  Edgworth  Bess 
regained  possession  of  her  senses,  and  opening  her  eyes, 
she  gave  a  terrified  glance  around  her. 

"  Silence !"  said  George,  in  a  threatening  voice — 
"  silence,  or  your  life  will  pay  the  forfeit  I" 
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CHAPTER  DLXI. 

EDGWOKTH  BESS  FINDS  HERSELF  WHOLLY    IN    THE    POWER 
OK  WILD  JUNIOR. 

At  first  EJgwoith  Bess  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
hon-ible  events  which  had  just  occurred  had  existence 
only  in  her  imagination. 

She  expected  to  find  that  the  whole  was  a  dream. 

But  the  hideous  countenance  of  Wild  junior — the  sight 
of  the  pistol  which  he  held  so  threateningly  towards  her — 
and,  above  all,  the  tones  of  his  harsh,  menacing  voice, 
struck  terror  to  her  soul,  and  made  her  aware,  to  her  sor- 
row, that  all  was  real. 

That  malignant  fate  which  had  always  seemed  to  attend 
upon  her  had  not  yet  ceased  its  persecutions. 

After  believing,  as  she  did,  that  at  last  she  was  in  a  state 
of  greater  safety  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time,  the 
shock  of  finding  herself  wholly  in  the  power  of  George 
Wild  was  almost  more  than  she  could  withstand. 

Much  as  she  dreaded  and  feared  the  great  thief-taker, 
she  really  believed  in  her  own  heart  that  she  dreaded  and 
feared  his  son  more. 

There  was  an  amount  of  subtlety  and  treachery  in 
Georn-e  Wild's  disposition  which  terrified  her  more  than 
open  violence  could  do. 

"  Listen,"  she  heard  Wild  junior  say — "  pay  attention  to 
all  my  words — if  you  disregard  them,  it  will  be  at  j  our 
peril  I     Do  you  understand  ?" 

Bess  was  silent. 

"  I  believe  you  can  hear  and  comprehend  what  I  say;  if 
so,  and  you  cannot  command  your  voice  to  speak,  make 
me  some  sign  to  show  that  you  understand." 

Edgwortli  Bess,  fearful  of  refusing,  lest  she  should  awake 
his  violence,  bent  her  head. 

"  Oh,  you  do  understand  me,  then  ?  Very  well, — just  pay 
attention  to  these  instructions : — First  of  all,  you  are  in 
my  power — wholly — helplessly.  Your  friends  have  been — 
have  looked  for  you — failed  to  find  you,  and  have  left  the 
house  under  the  impression  that  you  have  quitted  it !" 

The  poor  girl  clasped  her  hands  together  in  silent 
agony. 

"  They  are  now  doubtless  far  enough  off,  so  don't  look 
forward  to  any  assistance  from  them.  And  now  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  intend  to  do.  I  am  going  to  leave  this  house, 
und  that  at  once.    You  must  accompany  me !" 

By  an  impulse  she  could  not  resist,  Edgworth  Bess  took 
hold  of  the  arms  of  thu  chair,  and  clenched  them  tightly, 
as  though  to  show  she  was  determined  to  resist. 

"  Take  my  advice,"  said  George  Wild,  "  and  submit 
quietly.  I  am  not  desirous  of  doing  you  an  injury,  if  I 
can  help  it ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  accompany  mo  quietly,  I 
shall  use  force, — I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  do  so.  The  people  in 
this  house  are  wholly  devoted  to  my  interests,  and,  so  far 
from  offering  any  interruption,  will  lend  me  their  assist- 
ance !" 

This,  of  course,  was  not  true;  but,  then,  George  judged 
it  would  have  great  effect  in  inducing  his  prisoner  to 
become  passive  in  his  hands. 

And  he  was  not  mistaken. 

When  she  heard  this  dreadful  and  unexpected  piece  of 
intelligence,  Edgworth  Bess  abandoned  all  hope. 

She  imagined  she  could  tell,  by  the  calm,  confident 
manner  in  which  he  spoke,  that  Wild  junior  Wivs  telling 
her  the  truth. 

Resistance,  she  was  well  aware,  would  bo  perfectly  use- 
less ;  such  as  she  could  offer  would  avail  nothing  against 
the  strength  of  George  Wild,  and  she  knew  the  man  al- 
ready well  enough  to  feel  certain  that  he  would  not 
scruple  in  the  least  to  use  force,  if  he  found  he  could  not 
succeed  without  it. 

"Now,"  he  said,  sharply  and  decisively,  "I  am  going 
at  once  !  Rally  your  energies !  Rise,  and  accompany  me  ! 
If  you  do  so,  no  harm  will  befall  you — I  will  not  injure  you 
in  any  way ;  but  if  you  refuse,  the  consequences  of  the 
refusal  will  be  on  your  own  head  !" 

As  he  spoke.  Wild  stowed  into  his  pockets  a  few  articles 
that  were  in  the  room,  and  then,  having  made  the  whole 
of  his  preparations,  he  took  hold  of  Edgworth  Bess  by  the 
arm. 

"  Rise,"  he  said,  "  without  you  intend  me  to  force  you 
to  do  so !" 

With  a  sob  of  anguish,  Edgworth  Bess  obeyed. 

•'  Come !"  said  George.   "  I  am  going  to  descend  the 


stairs  ;  but  before  we  leave  the  room,  let  me  give  you  one 
more  caution  :  do  not  attempt  to  utter  a  cry  for  aid,  or  to 
shriek  out  for  assistance.  If  you  do,  j'ou  will  find  the  conse- 
quences terrible  in  the  extreme  ;  and  at  this  silent  hour  of 
the  night,  when  nearly  the  whole  world  is  asleep,  your  cries 
would  be  ineffectual,  but  they  would  raise  my  resentment 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  after  that  I  would  show  you  no 
mercy!  So,  now,  I  give  you  warning  in  good  time! 
Beware !" 

Terrified  almost  to  death,  and  trembling  violently  in 
every  limb,  Edgworth  Bess  permitted  her  captor  to  lead 
her  out  on  to  the  landing  and  down  the  stairs. 

She  seemed  all  the  time  as  though  her  legs  must  give 
way  beneath  her,  and  tears  of  bitter  anguish  rolled  down 
her  cheeks. 

George  Wild  had  obtained  complete  mastery  over  her. 

She  was  like  a  bird  fascinated  by  some  huge  serpent. 
She  offered  not  the  slightest  resistance,  nor  did  she  once 
open  her  lips  to  utter  a  cry  for  aid. 

Had  she  done  so,  it  is  questionable  whether  she  would 
have  experienced  any  benefit  from  it ;  but  still,  the  sound 
might  have  reached  friendly  cars. 

But  Wild  junior  had  threatened  to  show  her  no  mercy, 
and  she  knew  very  well  that  in  this  he  would  be  as  good 
as  his  word. 

The  inmates  of  the  lodging-house  had  nearly  all  retired 
to  rest. 

In  the  kitchen,  down  below,  voices  could  be  heard. 

In  all  probability,  the  landlady  was  occupied  in  giving 
her  version  of  the  strange  proceedings  that  had  taken 
place  upstairs. 

If  so,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  she  would  be  so  occu- 
pied— and  her  listeners  also — that  they  would  fail  to  hear 
anything  that  was  going  on  above. 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  stood 
near  the  front  door  of  the  house,  Edgworth  Bess  heard 
these  voices  below,  and  felt  a  strong  and  powerful  inclina- 
tion to  utter  a  scream  for  aid. 

But  she  did  not. 

She  remained  as  silent  as  she  had  done  hitherto. 

With  very  great  skill,  Wild  junior  removed  all  the 
fastenings  of  the  front  door  without  making  a  sound  loud 
enough  to  attract  attention. 

He  held  Edgworth  Bess  tightly  by  the  wrist. 

"  Come,"  he  whispered,  as  he  flung  the  door  open — 
"come,  and,  for  your  life,  be  silent !" 

The  cold  night  air  blew  gratefully  upon  the  poor  girl's 
face. 

Unconsciously  she  drank  in  large  draughts  of  the  cold 
air,  and  as  she  did  so  she  became  remarkably  strengthened 
and  revived. 

She  began  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  set  her  captor 
at  defiance,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  save  herself,  and 
so  she  opened  her  lips  to  utter  a  cry. 

Before  any  sound  could  come  forth,  however,  she  felt 
the  hard  and  heavy  hand  of  George  Wild  pressed  tightly 
over  her  mouth. 

"  Silence !"  he  cried,  fiercely,  in  her  ear.  "  Silence  ! 
Remember  what  I  have  said  to  you !" 

He  hurried  her  swiftly  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  just 
then  they  reached  the  corner  of  another  street. 

Along  this  a  hackney-coach  was  ci-eeping  at  a  snail's 
pace. 

George  hailed  the  vehicle,  but  the  man  never  offered  to 
pull  up. 

"  Stop,"  said  Wild  junior,  "  a  fare — a  good  fare  !  Stop  ! ' 

"Can't,"  said  the  man,  "my  bosses  are  knocked  up, 
and  so  am  I.     I'm  going  home." 

"  Two  guineas,"  said  George — "  two  guineas !" 

"Ua!    What?" 

"  Two  guines  if  you  will  take  us  a  little  way." 

"  Agreed !"  said  the  man,  stopping  his  horses  al  once. 

It  was  not  every  night  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
earning  such  a  sum,  and  the  temptation  was  too  great  to 
be  resisted. 

Once  more  Edgworth  Bess  had  almost  swooned — partly 
from  fear,  and  partly  from  the  disgust  she  felt  at  Wild's 
hand  being  upon  her  face  and  pressed  tightly  over  her 
mouth. 

"  Jump  down  and  open  the  door  !"  said  George,  address- 
ing the  driver.  "  Make  haste !  Can't  you  see  the  lady 
has  fainted  ?" 

"All  right,  sir!"  said  the  coachman,  obeying  with  great 
alacrity. 
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In  another  moment,  George  Wild  was  seated  with  bis 
captive  in  tlie  vehicle. 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?"  asked  the  driver. 

"Drive  towards  the  Edgware  Eoad,"  said  Wild  junior. 
"  You  can't  take  me  so  far  as  I  want  to  go.  Stop  when 
you  find  another  hackney-coach." 

"  Oh,  I'll  go,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  "  now  I've  made  a 
start,  and  I  can  give  the  horses  some  refreshment  on  the 
way !" 

"Very  well,  then — drive  to  the  corner  of  Edgware 
Road.  When  you  get  there,  I'll  tell  you  which  way  you 
are  to  take." 

George  gave  this  direction  because  at  the  moment  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  where  to  go. 

That  it  would  be  best  to  get  a  little  way  from  London 
seemed  tolerably  clear,  and  therefore,  he  gave  in- 
structions to  be  driven  to  the  corner  of  the  Edgware 
(load. 
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While  ha  was  going  so  far  he  should  be  able  to  mature 
his  plans. 

Now  that  he  had  his  captive  fairly  in  the  vehicle,  he 
removed  his  liand  from  her  face,  and  allowed  her  to  sit  on 
the  seat  opposite  to  him. 

He  kept  au  eye  upon  all  her  movements,  but  he  saw 
that,  although  she  was  not  utterly  unconscious,  she  was, 
nevertheless,  in  a  dreamy  state,  and  unable  to  make  any 
resistance. 

Anxiously  he  began  to  deliberate. 

"I  will  get  into  some  out-of-the-way  place,  some  miles 
from  London,  and  there  I  will  take  steps  for  an  immediate 
marriage  !  When  the  ceremony  is  once  performed  I  shall 
not  care — she  can  go  to  the  devil  if  she  likes — my  share  of 
the  wealth  will  be  secm-e !" 

Presently  the  coach  stopped,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window,  George  saw  that  he  was  at  the  corner  of  the 
Edgware  Road. 
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"  Drive  straight  on  towards  Edgware,"  said  George. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  the  driver  ;  "  and  if  you  don't 
mind  the  expense,  there  is  an  inn  at  Kilburn  where  I  can 
obtain  a  change  of  horses." 

"D — n  the  expense  !'  said  George  Wild.  "Drive  there 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  change  the  two  brutes  you've  got 
for  the  two  best  horses  in  the  stable  I" 

"All  right,  sir!"  said  the  driver.  "But  yoa'll  under- 
stand that  this  will  be  hextra  !" 

"  Oh,  quite  extra !"  said  George,  growling.  "  You  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  liberality  when  we  get 
to  the  end  of  our  journey." 

The  coachman  drove  on,  and,  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  further  accident,  finally  stopped  in  front  of  an  inn  at 
Kiiburn. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  not  yet  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness. 

She  knew  that  the  coach  had  stopped— she  knew  that 
people  were  moving  about^  but  yet  she  lacked  both  the 
physical  and  mental  power  to  utter  a  cry  that  would  bring 
them  to  her  relief. 

The  horses  were  quickly  changed,  and  when  the  driver 
had  solaced  himself  with  a  glass  of  something  short  to 
keep  the  cold  out,  the  journey  was  resumed  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  before. 

Just  as  day  was  beginning  to  dawn  they  passedlhrough 
the  little  village  of  Edgware. 

George  knew  the  place  well — in  fact,  he  was  familiar 
with  all  the  roads  in  and  around  London. 

While  thinking  seriously  as  to  the  spot  he  should 
choose  for  his  destination,  he  suddenly  remembered  a  very 
out-of-the-way  nook,  where  there  was  every  probability  of 
his  being  able  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  iu  secrecy 
and  security. 

This  place  was,  however,  some  five  miles  fuiaiher  along 
the  road,  and  so  he  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  waiting 
patiently  until  that  distance  had  been  travelled. 


CHAPTER  DLXII. 

•WILD  JUNIOR    ARRIVES    WITH    HIS    CAPTIVE  AT  THE    LOXE- 
SOMK   INN. 

The  hackney-coach  rolled  along  at  a  very  tolerable    rato 
and  iu  a  short  time  its  destination  would  be  reached. 

The  place  of  which  George  Wild  had  thought  was  an 
inn,  which  did  not  stand  at  the  side  of  the  road,  but  up  a 
narrow  lane  which  seemed  to  lead  to  nowhere  save  to  the 
front  door  of  the  building. 

It  was  a  place  that  had  a  very  evil  reputation  indeed, 
and  certainly  no  traveller  would  be  safe  il  he  ventured  to 
take  up  his  lodgings  there  for  one  night. 

IIow  it  was  he  had  not  thought  of  it  earlier  George 
could  scarcely  tell,  but  the  fact  was,  the  recollection  of 
the  existence  of  the  inn  had  altogether  slipped  out  of  his 
memory. 

lie  congratulated  himself,  however,  upon  having 
thought  of  it  just  in  time. 

The  landlord  he  had  known  well  in  times  back,  and  he 
was  aware  that  he  was  one  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
commit  any  atrocity  so  long  as  he  was  well  rewarded  for 
what  he  did. 

This  was  precisely  the  man  George  wanted,  and  more- 
over, he  was  certain  that  this  man  would  not  betray  him 
nor  allow  Edgworth  Bess  a  single  opportunity  of  escape. 

Then  the  inn  itself  was  so  retired,  that  it  was  but  rarely 
people  stopped  at  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  business  done,  it  might  be  gathered  that  the 
landlord  had  some  other  source  of  revenue.  • 

Get)rge  kept  a  good  look-out  all  the  way,  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  stop  the  driver  when  the  coach  reached  the  corner 
of  the  lane  we  have  mentioned. 

Edgworth  Bess  now  began  to  recover  to  some  extent  from 
hor  alarm. 

Still,  she  was  greatly  terrified,  and  trembled  from  head 
to  foot. 

The  rapid  motion  of  the  vehicle,  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness around  her,  and  above  all,  the  harsh,  forbidding 
countenance  of  the  man  who  sat  opposite  to  her  filled  her 
with  a  thousand  dreadful  apprehensions. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  began  to  recover  her  calmness, 
and  at  the  same  time  her  courage  also. 

"  George  Wild,"  she  said. 

"You  know  me  then  it  seems !"  he  interrupted  with  a 


chuckle.     "  Well,  so  much  the   better,   we  shall  bo  well 
acquainted  with  each  other  before  long." 

"  No,  we  shall  not !"  she  answered,  with  a  shudder.  "  I 
demand  to  be  released !  Stop  this  vehicle  and  allow  me 
to  alight !" 

"Wouldn't  you  like  it?"  said  George,  putting  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  "But  really  the  thing  is  quite  ab- 
surd !  I  could  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  leave  you  on  a 
lonely  country  road  at  this  hour  of  the  night !" 

"Don't  mock  mf»I  1  tell  you  1  demand  to  be  re- 
leased !" 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?" 

"I  do!" 

"  Then,  I  regret  to  say  that  your  request  is  one  which  I 
cannot  comply  with.     I  am  very  sorry,  but " 

Edgworth  Bess  would  not  wait  to  hear  any  more. 

Turning  round,  she  tapped  with  her  fingers  upon  tlie 
glass  in  front  of  tie  hackney-coach. 

"  Stop — sfjjp  I"  she  cried.     "  Stop  at  once !" 

"  HuUoa !"  said  the  driver — "  what's  the  matter  I  won- 
der ?  " 

He  pulled  up,  and  the  hackney-coach  came  to  a  stand- 
still. 

Wild  junior  uttered  a  fearful  oath. 

He  seized  Edgworth  Bess  by  the  wrist  with  such  tight- 
ness that  she  shrieked  out  with  pain. 

"Drive  on!"  shouted  George  to  the  coachman.  "Il 
you  dare  to  stop  again  without  I  order  you  to  do  so,  I'll 
put  a  bullet  through  your  d — d  carcass !  Drive  on,  will 
you  ?" 

The  coachman  muttered  some  curses  between  bis  teeth, 
and  whipped  up  his  horses. 

Once  more  the  vehicle  was  in  motion. 

Finding  herself  foiled  in  this  attempt  to  escape,  and 
believing  that  the  driver  would  disregard  her  commands, 
Edgworth  Bess  uttered  shriek  after  shriek,  in  the  hope 
that  the  sounds  of  distress  would  reach  the  cars  of  some 
chance  passers  by. 

"  Stop  that  noise  T'  growled  Wild  junior,  threateningly — 
"stop  it,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

Edgworth  Bess  paid  no  attention. 

"  You  had  better  not  try  me  too  far !"  he  said.  "  Don't 
force  me  to  use  violence  towards  you,  or  you  will  regret  it ! 
Silence,  I  say!  You  are  in  my  power,  and  cannot 
escape !" 

Exhausted  and  fatigued,  the  poor  girl  again  sank  back 
upon  the  seat. 

"  Now,"  said  Wild  junior,  "  as  we  have  begun  to  have  a 
little  conversation,  1  think  I  can't  do  better  than  acquaint 
you  with  my  future  intentions  !     Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

Edgworth  Bess  was  silent. 

"  You  won't  speak  ;  but  I  know  you  can  hear,  and  so  I 
shall  take  silence  for  consent !  Now  listen :  I  am  not 
afraid  that  you  will  escape  from  me  this  time ;  we  are  in  a 
lonely  part  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  one  near  to  aid 
you!" 

At  these  words  the  poor  girl  could  not  control  her  tears. 

"It  will  be  your  own  fault  eutirelj'  if  1  use  any  harsh- 
ness towards  you,"  said  Wild  junior.  "I  have  every 
wish  to  behave  kindly  ;  all  will  depend  upon  yourself, 
however.  Of  this,  at  least,  you  can  make  yourself  certain 
— before  you  are  many  hours  older  you  will  be  my  wife  !" 

"Never — never  !"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  with  the  utmost 
loathing.     "  You  shall  not  force  me  into  such  a  union !" 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  George,  significantly.  "  I  am 
determined  ;  and  as  for  you,  it  matters  little  what  you  say 
or  do !" 

"It  is  monstrous — horrible!"  said  Edgworth  Less. 
"  And  hopeless  as  my  position  now  seems,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  help  will  come  ere  long  !" 

"  You  think  your  friends  will  find  you  out,  do  you  ? 
You  are  mistaken  though  :  I  am  not  the  least  apprehen- 
sive upon  that  point!  No,  no — I  have  you  secure — 
secure !" 

Edgworth  Bess  looked  from  side  to  side,  and  was 
strongly  tempted  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  cast  her- 
self through  the  coach  window  even  while  the  vehicle  wa  i 
in  motion. 

But  had  she  made  any  such  attempt  it  would  have 
proved  abortive. 

With  an  eye  like  a  hawk's.  Wild  junior  watched  not 
only  every  movement  of  her  body  but  every  change  vi 
her  countenance. 

"  You  were  born  to  be  my  wife,"  he  said;    "you  may 
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not  think  it,    but  you  will  find  out  presently  that  what  I 
say  is  true  !     Hi — hi,  driver — stop  !     Pull  up,  I  say  !" 

Grumbling  and  swearing,  the  coachman  stopped  his 
horses. 

"  What  now  ?"  he  said. 

"Be  civil,"  said  George;  "recollect  I  have  got  to 
settle  with  you  yet!" 

These  words  produced  an  effect  upon  the  coachman, 
for  in  quite  a  humble  tone  of  voice  he  said  : 

"Which  way  do  you  want  to  go  now,  sir?" 

"Why,  you  have  just  come  pasta  narrow  lane — turn 
back,  and  drive  up  it !" 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"  You  will  fiud  it  will  lead  you  to  a  public-house — 
stop  before  the  front  door." 

The  coachman  said  no  more,  but  turned  his  horses' 
heads  round  and  obeyed  Wild  junior's  command. 

When  Edgworth  Bess  found  they  were  going  to  stop, 
and  at  a  roadside  inn,  too — for  such  she  imagined  ii;  would 
be — her  heart  once  more  beat  with  hope. 

Surely  in  this  place  she  would  meet  with  people. 

They  would  be  human. 

They  would  listen  to  the  story  of  her  sufferings. 

They  would  protect  her  from  George  Wild. 

As  might  be  guessed,  this  hope  was  destined  to  be  a 
fallacious  one. 

Slowly  and  heavily  the  hackney-coach  made  its  way 
along  the  narrow  lane. 

It  was  ill-kept,  and  deep  ruts  had  been  worn  in  it,  and 
the  horses  struggled  at  every  step  to  get  the  vehicle 
along. 

The  public-house  was  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  this  lane,  and  at  last,  to  the  satisfaction  and 
relief  of  all  parties,  the  hackney-coach  stopped  before  the 
front  door. 

Edgworth  Bess  opened  her  lips  as  though  about  ta 
scream. 

George  Wild  divined  her  intention,  and,  in  a  stern 
voice,  he  said : 

"  Now,  I'll  give  you  one  word  of  caution,  and  mind  you 
attend  to  it !  If  you  don't,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you, 
and  you  will  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself  for  the 
consequences!  Bo  silent,  and  avoid  making  any  fuss! 
The  people  at  this  place  are  all  in  my  power!  You  will 
get  no  help  from  them ;  on  tho  contrary,  they  will  strive 
to  assist  me !" 

Wild  junior  spoke  these  words  in  such  suppressed  and 
earnest  tones,  that  they  carried  conviction  to  the  heart  of 
Edgworth  Bess. 

She  did  not  for  one  single  moment  doubt  that  he  was 
doing  otherwise  than  speaking  the  truth. 

A  deep  groan  of  utter  anguish  and  hopelessness 
escaped  her  lips,  and  again  she  sank  back  half-fainting  on 
the  seat. 

The  coach  came  to  a  standstill. 

The  driver  got  down  off  his  seat,  and,  coming  to  the 
door,  turned  the  handle,  and  opened  it. 

"  Here  we  are,  sir !"  he  said.  "  This  is  the  inn,  1  suppose  ? 
Do  j'ou  want  to  alight .'" 

"  Yes,"  said  George.  "  I  sha'n't  travel  any  further  for 
some  hours  !  Gome,"  he  added,  addressing  his  prisoner, 
"  no  resistance — no  screams,  or  depend  upon  it  you  will 
repent  it !" 

Grasping  her  wrist  tightly  as  he  spoke,  he  half  dragged 
her  out  of  the  coach. 

The  ostler  was  standing  by,  and  he  gazed  with  some 
auiprise  upon  Wild  junior's  proceedings. 

Taking  no  notice,  however,  George  dragged  liis 
[irisoner  after  him  to  the  front  door  of  the  public-house, 
which  was  standing  wide  open. 

lie  had  only  a  few  steps  to  go  ;  and  almost  before  she 
was  aware  of  it,  Edgworth  Besj  found  herself  standing  in 
a  narrow,  ill-hghted  passage. 

"Nicholson,"  cried  Wild,  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold — "Nicholson,  I  say,  where  are  you  ?" 

"'Ere — 'ere!" said  a  gruff  voice. 

Directly  afterwards  there  was  a  flash  of  light  at  the 
other  end  of  the  passage. 

George  took  hold  of  the  front  door  and  slammed  it  shut, 
and  then  di-agged  his  captive  still  further  along  the 
passage. 

"Hallo!"  cried  the  voice — "what  the  devil  ara  you 
about  ?     What  did  you  want  to  shut  that  door  for  ?" 

"NichoLjou,"  eaiu  George  again,  "cumo  tiiis  wayl" 


A  man,  carrying  a  light,  now  advanced. 

He  stopped  a  few  paces  from  his  guests. 

He  held  the  light  up  in  the  air  above  his  head,  ui  order 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  countenances. 

In  doing  this  he  also  revealed  his  own. 

It  vas  sinister-looking  and  repulsive  to  a  degree. 

As  sooii  .IS  ever  he  caught  sight  of  Wild  junior's  face, 
Nicholson  started  violently. 

When  he  recovered  himself,  a  remarkable  change  in  his 
manner  was  observable. 

He  bent  himself  almost  to  the  ground,  and  in  tho 
most  humble  tones  which  could  possibly  be  employed  by 
anyone,  he  said : 

"lam  your  very  humble  and  most  devoted  servant ! 
What  is  it  you  want  ?  I'll  do  anything  for  you  if  you'll 
but  spare  my  life  !" 

"  I'll  see  about  that,"  said  George,  gravely ;  "  I  will 
promise  nothing.  Still,  there  is  a  chance  now,  if  you  like 
to  embrace  it,  of  making  friends  with  me." 

"Speak — speak  !"  said  Nicholson,  anxiously.  "Let  me 
know  what  it  is !" 

"  Well,  then,  first  of  all,  have  you  a  strong  room  up- 
stairs ?" 

"You  know  I  have,"  replied  Nicholson.  "You  know 
that  as  well  as  I  does.  Of  course,  the  room  is  there  just 
as  it  was  when  occupied  by " 

"Silence  !"  shouted  Wild  junior,  in  a  tone  so  loud  that 
it  made  the  whole  house  ring  again — "silence  !  Mention 
no  names!  That  will  do.  Show  me  tho  way  to  that 
room !" 

"Certainly — certainly,"  said  Nicholson,  as  humbly  as 
before.  "  You  know  the  way.  Follow  me ;  I'll  go  first 
with  the  light." 

George  growled  out  a  reply,  and  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  man  Nicholson. 

He  went  some  little  distance  further  along  the  passage 
until  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

These  ne  ascendea. 

They  were  old  and  worm-eaten,  and  creaked  painfully 
beneath  their  tread,  threatening  every  moment  to  give 
way   and  precipitate  them  to  the  earth. 

The  top  was  reached  in  safety,  and  then  Nicholson 
crossed  a  landing  and  paused  before  a  low,  strong-looking 
door 


CHAPTER    DLXIIl. 

WILD  JUNIOR  TAKES  NICHOLSON  INTO  HIS  CONFIDENCE,  AND 
OBTAINS  A  SPECIAL  IJCENCB. 

A  KEY  was  sticking  in  the  lock. 

It  was  a  large,  rusty  key,  and  seemed  to  have  been  for 
a  long  while  unused,  for  Nicholson  had  to  jJUt  forth  con- 
siderable strength  before  be  could  turn  it. 

With  a  grating,  screeching  sound,  the  bolt  of  the  lock 
was  drawn  back. 

Then  a  vigorous  push  caused  the  door  to  open,  for  from 
damp  or  some  other  cause  it  stuck  tightly  in  its  frame. 

Nicholson  entered  the  room  first,  and  Wild  junior  fol- 
lowed. 

Upon  the  countenance  of  the  latter  there  was  a  strange 
peculiar  expression. 

Something  had  agitated  him  in  no  trifling  degree. 

What  that  something  was  we  may  yet  leai-n. 

"She  will  be  safe  here — quite  safe!"  said  Nicholson. 
"Of  course,  you  remember " 

"Silence,  fool !"  inten-upted  George,  fiercely.  "Why  re- 
vert to  the  past  ?  I  wish  to  hear  nothing  of  it!  Close 
the  door,  and  hold  the  light  so  that  I  can  look  round  !" 

Humbly,  Nicholson  obeyed. 

When  he  held  up  the  light.  Wild  junior  glanced  search- 
ingly  around  him. 

1'he  room  was  empty,  and  had  a  desolate  appearance. 

It  contained  only  two  articles  of  furniture — a  small 
table  and  a  small  bed,  though  the  last  scarcely  deserved 
to  have  such  a  name  applied  to  it. 

"  This  will  do,"  said  George. 

"'hen  turning  to  Edgworth  Bess,  who  was  shivering 
v.ith  cold  and  fright,  he  added  : 

"  You  will  stay  here  only  for  a  short  time.  You  will  ba 
s.afe." 

"Quite  safe,"  said  Nicholson — "  I'll  guarantee  that!" 

"There's  the  window,"  said  Wild-^"ljow  about  tbnt  V 

"It's  all  right." 
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"  In  what  way  is  it  secured  ?" 

"  It's  fastened,  and  there  are  bars  outside.  The  ground 
is  twelve  feet  below,  and  my  dog  Pincher  is  in  the  yard  " 

"That  will  do,"  said  George — "  that  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory.    Now,  come,  close  the  door!" 

Hearing  these  words,  Edgworth  Bess  made  a  frantic  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  chamber  before  the  closing  door  made 
her  a  prisoner. 

But  George  Wild  thrust  her  rudely  back,  and  turned 
the  rusty  key  in  the  lock. 

"Downstairs!"  he  said,  imperiously,  addi'cssing  Nichol- 
son.    "Lead  the  way  to  the  best  room  !" 

"  Oh,  yes — certainly  !  Oh,  yes  !  lu  all  things  I  am 
your  most  obedient  servant !" 

Now,  there  was  something  intensely  disagreeable  iu  the 
cringing  servility  of  this  man. 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  his  nature  to  fawn  ujiou  any- 
one as  he  did  upon  Wild  junior. 

But  there  was  good  reason  for  his  behaviour. 

He  led  the  way  to  a  miserable  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  he  assui'ed  his  visitor  was  the  best  in  the 
house. 

"Something  to  drink!"  said  George.  "Come  here, 
and  bring  a  glass  for  yourself — I  want  to  speak  to  you  !" 

"  Yes,  yes — oh,  yes !     What  is  it  you  would  like  ?" 

"Have  you  any  wino  ?" 

"  Not  such  as  I  should  like  to  jiut  before  you." 

"Any  brandy  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Bring  that,  then." 

Nicholson  soon  returned  with  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
George  poured  out  two  glasses. 

"Shall  you  want  that  room  upstairs  very  long?"  asked 
Nicholson. 

"  No ;  for  a  short  time  only — a  day  or  two,  at  most." 

"  Very  good  !" 

"Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Oh,  for  no  particular  reason — I  wished  to  know  !" 

"Nicholson,"  said  Wild,  sinking  his  voice,  "listen  at- 
tentively to  what  I  am  going  to  say  !" 

"  I  always  do — always." 

"  Bo  doubly  attentive  now.  You  know  the  power  that 
I  have  over  you  ?  You  quite  comprehend  that,  without 
my  going  further  into  particulars  ?" 

"  Q,uite — quite  !  Don't  say  any  more — the  subject  is 
hateful!" 

"Very  good ;  and  knowing  that  you  are  so  much  in  my 
power,  I  don't  hesitate  to  take  you  into  my  confidence." 

Nicholson  muttered  some  half  intelligible  reply. 

"  I  am  going  to  get  married,"  said  Wild  junior. 

"You?" 

"  Yes." 

"In  earnest  ?" 

"  Cei-tainly." 

"  To  that  girl  upstairs  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"I  didn't  know  that  you  were  a  marrying  man,"  said 
Nicholson. 

"Nor  am  I — that  is,  I  wouldn't  marry  a  woman." 

"Not  a  woman?" 

"No." 

"Then  what  do  you  call  that  person  upstairs?" 

"A  fortune,  Nicholson — a  fortune!  That's  what  I'm 
going  to  marrj' !" 

"  I  see !"  said  the  landlord.  "  I  was  dull  not  to  undei-- 
staud  earlier." 

"  I  am  resolved  to  wed  her,"  said  George  ;  "but  she  will 
never  give  her  consent !" 

"  How  shall  you  manage  it,  then  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  wanted  to  consult  with  you  about." 

"You  honour  mc,"  said  Nicholson,  bending  his  head — 
"you  honour  me  by  taking  me  so  deeply  into  your  con- 
fidence." 

"  Bah  !  I  should  not  do  it  did  I  not  know  well  enough 
that  you  dare  not  disclose  a  word  I  say,  or  refuse  to  obey 
my  mandates !" 

'"  I  will  be  silent  and  obedient !" 

"  Good  I  Well,  now,  let  us  consider  how  I  am  to  suc- 
ceed in  my  design.  In  the  first  place,  a  special  licence  Avill 
be  required." 

Nicholson  nodded. 

"  That's  but  a  trilling  difficulty — I  can  easily  surmoaiQt 
that !" 

"  Not  so  easy,  I  should  think,"  said  Nicholson. 


"  Yes  ;  leave  me  to  oblain  the  licence !  I  wish  the  re- 
mainder was  no  more  difficult'" 

"  But  the  girl's  consent  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  the  obstacle  !" 

"  I  can't  see  how  you  are  to  overcome  it." 

"  Nor  I,  except  in  one  way." 

"  Is  there  one  way  ?" 

"Yes." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  To  drug  her — make  her  half  insensible  and  half  con- 
scious of  what  she  is  about!  In  that  case  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a  parson  who  would 
overlook  such  a  trifling  ii-regularity  as  the  bride  notknow- 
what  she  was  about." 

Nicholson  laughed. 

"  You  have  a  rare  wit !"  ho  exclaimed ;  "  the  idea  of 
calling  such  a  thing  a  trille  !" 

"  Well,  no  matter.  Supposing  that  we  settle  to  over- 
come her  resistance  by  stupifying  her,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  find  a  parson.     Can  you  procure  one  ?" 

Nicholson  shook  his  head. 

"  My  acquaintances  don't  lie  among  such  peoi)le.  I  don't 
trouble  jDarsons  much." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Wild  junior,  grinding  his  teeth;  "but  I 
wish  I  had  one  as  much  in  my  power  as  you  are,  ilie 
whole  thing  would  be  easy  then !" 

"  But  you  have  not." 

"  No,  curse  it,  I  wish  I  had  !" 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  managed,"  said  Nichol- 
son. 

"But  it  must  be  done,"  cried  Wild,  "  whether  it  can  or 
not !  You  must  find  mo  a  parson  who  will  perform  this 
ceremony  remember.  I'll  pay  him  well  for  tne  service — 
indeed,  he  shall  have  such  a  reward  as  will  entirely  over- 
come all  conscientious  scruples !" 

"  I'll  try,  Mr.  Wild— I'll  try  !" 

"  And  you  must  succeed !  Offer  any  amount,  no  matter 
what,  so  long  as  the  object  is  achieved !" 

"  To  what  amount  would  you  go?" 

"  To  any  amount." 

"  A  thousand  pounds  ?" 

"  Yes,  or  two,  or  three !  No  matter  how  much,  if  it 
cannot  be  done  for  less !" 

"  That  will  be  a  great  temptation,"  said  Nicholson.  "  I 
have  better  hopes  now." 

"Well,  now,  then,  listen.  I  have  a  few  instructions  to 
give  you,  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  ponder  well  upon 
them." 

"  Speak — I  am  all  attention." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  going  to  leave  this 
house  for  a  time." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  In  order  to  obtain  a  s^jecial  licence.  I  must  ride  to 
London  for  it." 

"  I  see  now.     I  forgot  that." 

"It  will  take  mo  several  hours,''  continued  George, 
"and  while  I  am  gone,  bear  in  mind  I  leave  that  girl  up- 
stairs in  your  charge." 

"  She  will  be  quite  safe." 

"  She  had  better  be,  for  your  own  sake  !  I  shall  hold 
you  responsible  for  her.  If  she  escapes,  or  if  she  is  res- 
cued, the  blame  will  rest  upon  your  shoulders." 

"Don't  be  alarmed  upon  that  point,"  said  Nicholson. 
"  I'm  not  afraid  of  either  happening.  She's  perfectly  safe 
— as  safe  as " 

"  You  need  not  mention  names.  Curse  it  I  why  do  you 
keep  harping  all  the  time  upon  the  past?" 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  Mr.  Wild  !  I  meant  nothing.  It 
was  done  thoughtlessly — quite  thoughtlessly." 

"  Well,  recollect  for  the  future.  Have  you  a  horse  iu 
the  stable  that  you  can  place  at  my  disposal  ?" 

"  No,  that  I  have  not." 

"  You  must  get  one." 

"  That  will  take  some  time.  I  shall  have  to  go  far  iu 
order  to  obtain  what  you  require.  But  there's  tho 
hackney-coachman — why  not  return  with  him  ?" 

"  Has  he  not  gone  ?" 

"  Well,  hardlj^,  considering  you  have  not  settled  with 
him  for  the  journey  here." 

"  Very  true.  I  remember  now  that,  in  the  excitement 
I  felt,  1  forgot  it.  I'll  go  back  with  him.  That  will  suit 
admirably." 

"Shall  I  tell  him  so  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  at  once.     Where  is  he  ?" 
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"  In  the  kitchen,  having  something  to  drink." 
I  "Well,   tell   him   to  get  ready.     I  shall  ride  back  to 

London  with  him." 

The  driver  was  communicated  with,  and,  in  a  short 
lime  after,  George  Wild  was  again  seated  in  the  vehicle, 
and  on  his  way  back  to  London. 

As  the  distance  from  the  lonely  inn  increased,  strange 
misgivings  came  over  him  as  to  the  seciuity  of  Lis 
captive. 

But  he  would  banish  these  doubts  by  the  thought  that  the 
landlord  was  so  completely  in  his  power  that,  for  his  life's 
sake,  he  would  guard  her  securely. 

A  man  less  audacious  than  Wild  junior  might  have 
hesitated  before  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  special  marriage 
licence. 

But,  for  one  thing,  he  understood  exactly  how  to  make 
his  application. 

He  studied  the  matter  carefully  over  in  his  mind  during 
his  ride. 

By  the  time  he  reached  London,  day  had  begun,  and 
the  streets  presented  their  usual  bustling  appearance. 

George  dismissed  the  hackney-coach  close  to  St.  Paul's. 

lie  gave  the  driver  such  a  liberal  sum  that  the  man 
was  actually  quite  satisfied  with  his  night's  work,  which 
is  something  wonderful,  (■onsidering  that  the  hackoey- 
coachmen  of  the  last  century  greatly  resembled  the  cab- 
men of  the  pi-esent  day. 

George  watched  the  vehicle  lumber  off,  and  then  he 
made  his  way  to  Doctors'  Commons. 

The  obtainment  of  the  licence  involved  his  taking  an 
oath  to  something  which  he  knew  quite  well  was  false. 

But  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  such  a  one  as  George 
Wild  would  shrink  from  a  trifle  like  that. 

He  was  quite  delighted  with  the  ease  with  which  he 
obtained  the  much-coveted  document,  and  went  out  into 
the  street  again,  feeling  quite  overjoyed. 

"  Now  to  return  to  Nicholson  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  can't 
help  feeling  uneasy  ;  but  that's  because  there's  so  much  at 
stake.  I'll  make  haste  back,  and  I'll  have  a  horse — that 
will  be  the  quickest  and  best  way  !" 

George  hired  a  horse,  and  was  soon  making  his  way 
towards  his  destination  at  full  gallop. 

The  journey  was  performed  in  much  less  time  than  had 
been  taken  by  the  hackney-coach. 

At  length  he  pulled  up  opposite  the  strange,  lonely,  out- 
of-the-way  inn. 

His  hoi'se  was  covered  with  foam,  and  panting  pain- 
fully for  breath. 

Quite  heedless  of  this,  however,  George  sprang  from 
the  saddle  and  entered  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  DLXIV. 

JONATHAN    WILD    RESOLVES    TO   SHOW   THE    CONTEMIT    HE 
FEELS  FOR  THE  OLD  HAG'S  PREDICTIONS. 

The  encounter  with  the  witch-like  and  seemingly  super- 
natural being  at  the  toll-gate  produced,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
remarkable  effect  upon  Jonathan  Wild. 

He  was  more  terrified  and  alarmed  than  he  would  have 
admitted  even  to  himself. 

It  was  an  exquisite  relief  when  he  found  he  was  leaving 
the  hateful  spot  behind  him  so  rapidly. 

As  the  distance  increased,  his  alarm  slightly  subsided, 
and  he  began  to  feel  angry  with  himself  lor  having 
allowed  his  fears  to  get  so  completely  the  mastery  over 
him. 

Although  Mr.  Noakes  had  not  been  included  in  the 
witch's  denunciations,  yet  he  was  to  the  full  as  terrified 
as  his  companion. 

Wild  noticed  his  terror,  and  felt  digusted  with  it. 

As  well  as  he  could,  he  banished  all  his  own  fears, 
and  turning  round  to  his  companion,  said  fiercely  : 

"  What  are  you  looking  so  damnably  frightened  about  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  reply. 

''  Answer  me  !"  cried  Wild.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  attach  the  least  importance  to  the  ravings  of  that  mad 
creature  ?" 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  said  Noakes.  "You  set  me 
the  e  ample  of  galloping  away,  and  I  did  but  follow." 

"'Well,"  said  Jonathan,  "I  liate  mad  people — I  can't 
bear  to  be  near  them." 

"Was  she  mad?" 

"  Of  course  she  was,  idiot !     If  she  was  in  her  senses, 


do  you  think  she  would  have  behaved  in  that  extraordi- 
nary manner.'" 
"I  suppuse  not." 

"  Of  course  not !  Tou  might  think  I  cared  for  her 
ravings,  and  fancy  I  was  terrified  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ! 
You  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  your  life !" 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  like  to  conti'adict  his  companion, 
for  fear  of  arousing  his  resentment. 

Nevertheless,  he  considered  it  was  necessary  to  say 
something. 

"  What  old  woman  is  it  ?"  ke  asked — "  who  is  she  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  did." 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong." 

"  But  she  said  that  she  had  met  you  before,  and  that  she 
had  prophesied  your  ultimate  fate." 

"  Peace !"  shrieked  Wild,  fiercely.  "  Say  no  more 
about  it !" 

The  thought  that  some  day  or  other  ho  might  expiate 
his  many  crimes  upon  the  scaffold  was  one  that  filled  him 
with  the  liveliest  horror. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  forward  to  suffering,  in  his 
own  person,  that  death  to  which  he  had  condemned  so 
many  innocent  persons. 

But,  then,  directly  after  ho  had  spoken  he  fancied  he 
was  strengthening  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  really  and  truly  alarmed  at  what  the  old 
woman  had  said. 

"  She  is  some  mad  creature,"  he  continued,  "  who  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  be  at  largo  !  I  only  hope  that  bullet 
was  effectual !" 

"  What !  would  you  murder  the  poor  old  creature  ?" 

"  Yes!"  said  Wild,  savagely — "I  should  like  to  see  her 
die  a  death  of  cruel  torment !" 

"  But  suppose,  Mr.  Wild,  that  in  what  she  said  there 
should  be  some  truth  ?" 

"  How  do  you  mean,  villain  !" 

"  I  mean,  supposing  that  what  she  has  said  is  a  warning 
as  to  what  the  future  will  bo.'" 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  pay  attention  to  the  ravings  of 
a  maniac  ?" 

"  There  may  be  truth  in  them,"  said  Mr.  Noakes.  "  AVhy 
not  take  warning  by  them  ? — why  not  take  steps  to  leave 
England  at  once,  and  place  yourself  in  a  position  of 
security  ?" 

"  Bah  !"  was  the  reply.  "  I  would  not  display  so  much 
rank  cowardice !     I  tell  you,  I  care  not  for  her  words  !" 

"But  you  do  care,  Jonathan  Wild  !"  said  Mr.  Noakes, 
with  a  boldness  that  surprised  even  himself. 

"Liar!  I  tell  you  I  do  not!"  said  Wild,  in  tones  of 
bravado.  "  And  to  prove  it,  I'll  stop  the  next  traveller  I 
meet  with  on  the  highway  !" 

"  No,  no !     That  would  be  madness — utter  madness !" 

"  Would  it  ?"  said  Jonathan.  "  I  rather  think  it  would 
be  something  quite  dilTereut!  However,  you  will  see. 
And  you  will  see,  as  well,  how  much  effect  the  croakings 
of  that  old  hag  have  had  upon  me  !" 

"  Of  course  you  can  act  as  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Noake.;, 
with  a  sigh,  "and  I  am  obliged  to  submit.  I  wish  you 
would  consent  to  a  separation,  and  allow  me  to  go  my 
way,  and  you  to  go  yours." 

"You  would  like  it,  would  you  not?"  exclaimed  Jona- 
than, with  a  sneer.  "  No,  no — we  never  part  again,  until 
we  are  separated  by  the  officers  !" 

"And  that  will  not  be  long  first,"  said  Mr.  Noakes,  "if 
you  continue  in  your  present  mad  career." 

"Whether  it  is  long  or  not,  I  shall  keep  you  with  me. 
For  one  tiling,  I  hate  to  be  alone — I  can't  bear  it ;  but,  in- 
dependently of  that,  I  should  not  think  of  trusting  you 
out  of  my  sight." 

"Why  not?" 

"  For  fear  you  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  betraj'  me  to  my  foes." 

"  That  is  a  groundless  fear." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is,"  said  Jonathan.  "As  I  don't  in- 
tend to  run  the  risk  of  allowing  you  to  leave  me,  you  see 
you  will  not  have  the  opportunity." 

Noakes  groaned. 

"  I  tell  you  candidly,"  said  Wild,  "  and  I  hope  that  the 
intelligence  will  be  pleasing,  that  I  intend,  ere  long,  to 
quit  England  for  ever." 

"  Do  you  indeed?" 

"  I  do.  I  am  as  sick  of  being  hunted  like  a  wild  beast 
asjou  are!" 
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"  Then  why  not  go  at  once  ?" 

"  Because  1  havu  an  object  to  achieve — I  have  a  pur- 
pose to  accomplish;  and,  until  it  is  done,  I  must  stay 
here." 

Mr.  Noakes  groaned. 

"  What  are  you  making  that  noise  for,  yon  fool  ?  You 
hear  what  I  say — whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will 
have  to  stay  with  me  ;  and  you  shall  have  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  will  enable  you  to  live  decently  in  some  foreign 
land  during  the  remainder  of  your  life." 

"Are  jou  in  earnest .''"  said  the  Governor,  endeavouring 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  companion's  countenance. 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  Wild. 

The  thief-taker  carefully  turned  his  head  away. 

He  did  not  wish  his  companion  to  note  the  hideous, 
mockjug  expression  upon  it. 

One  glance  at  his  features  would  have  been  enough  to 
let  the  Governor  know  that  Wild  was  not  sincere  in  what 
he  said. 

"You  shall  see,"  continued  Jonathan,  "how  much 
effect  that  old  woman's  words  have  had  upon  mo.  Do 
you  think  I  would  be  frightened  by  such  a  shadow  ?  No ! 
Pull  up  a  moment,  and  listen  !  1  wish  to  know  whether 
there's  anyone  on  the  road." 

"  Mr.  Wild,"  said  Noakes,  imploringly,  "  do  for  once 
take  my  advice  !  If  there  is  a  traveller,  let  him  pass  by 
unmolested.  Let  us  get  further  away  from  our  foes.  You 
forget,  surely,  that  the  oflioers  are  somewhere  behind,  and 
after  discovering  the  body  in  the  lane  they  would  pursue 
us  with  fresh  vigour  and  determination." 

"We  are  already  out  of  liearing  of  them,  and  I  don't 
feel  alarmed  on  that  score.  But  silence!  I  intend  to  prove 
to  you  that  I  care  not  one  jot  for  that  old  hag's  remarks !" 

While  speaking  in  this  manner,  Jonathan  Wild  was,  as 
the  reader  may  suppose,  endeavouring  to  cheat  himself 
iuto  the  belief  that  he  did  not  indeed  attach  any  import- 
ance the  old  witch's  prophecies. 

But  his  very  manner  was  quite  enough  to  show  that  he 
was  indeed  much  affected  by  them. 

Still  he  was  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  remove  the  impres- 
sion by  an  assumption  of  bravado  and  recklessness  which 
ho  was  far  from  feeling. 

Therefore,  it  was  not  to  convince  his  timid  companion 
that  he  despised  the  denunciations  that  had  been  levelled 
at  him  that  he  resolved  to  stop  the  next  traveller  he  saw, 
but  to  inspire  his  own  craven  heart  with  fresh  courage. 

Noakes  pulled  up,  for  he  did  not  daro  to  refuse  obedi- 
ecce  to  Wild's  commands. 

E'jl'j  remained  quite  still  and  quite  quiet,  listening  with 
the  {.';7eatest  intentness,  but  both  with  different  hopes. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  wishing  ardently  for  the  sound  of 
hoof-beats  on  the  hard  road. 

Mr.  Noakes,  on  the  contrary,  was  hoping  that  the 
silence  would  i-emain  unbroken,  and  that  Wild  would  con- 
sent to  place  a  still  greater  distance  between  them  and 
their  foes  than  there  was,  without  committing  an  act 
which  would  serve  to  place  the  officers  unerringly  uj)on 
their  track. 

"  I  hear  no  one  as  yet,"  said  Wild,  after  several  mo- 
ments'silence.  "All  is  still.  Wo  will  push  on  a  little 
further." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  overjoyed. 

"  But  I  have  not  abandoned  ray  intention.  I  toll  you, 
the  next  traveller  I  meet  I'll  stop  I  Morning  is  coming, 
but  if  it  is  broad  daylight  I'll  do  it !" 

At  a  swift  yet  easy  trot,  the  two  villains  made  their 
way  along  the  I'oad  in  the  direction  of  the  country. 

Ere  they  had  gone  much  further,  however,  the  sound 
which  Jonathan  so  much  wished  for  reached  his  ears. 

"A  traveller,"  he  said,  "and  only  one.  Now,  then,  I 
will  prove  how  I  despise  her  words !  Jonathan  Wild  will 
never  die  upon  the  gallows  !" 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Noakes. 

"  What  do  you  say,  villain  ?" 

"  I  meant  that  it  was  hard  indeed  foi*  anyone  to  say 
what  particular  death  should  overtake  them.  Fortune 
might  take  an  evil  turn.  You  might  bo  brought  to 
Tyburn." 

"  Silence,  wretch !  I  will  not  have  such  a  thing 
mentioned!  But  now  I  tell  you,  even  if  my  enemies 
triumph,  they  shall  not  receive  that  satisfaction  in  the 
end !" 

"  How  could  you  pi'event  it  if  you  were  captuj'ed,  and 
Klrict  watcU  was  kept  over  you  ?" 
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"Why,  rather  than  they  should  put  a  rope  round  my 
neck,  I  would  batter  my  brains  out  against  the  wail  of  my 
cell !  But  hush  ! — not  another  word  I  The  traveller  is 
corning  now !" 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  let  Lira  pass !" 

"  Never !  You  are  a  coward  and  a  fool !  Back  your 
horse  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedgerow,  and  remain  there 
until  the  deed  is  over !  Besides,  I  want  more  money  than 
I  have  now!" 

Mr.  Noakes  backed  his  boree  quite  into  the  ditch  by 
the  roadside,  while  Jonathan  Wild  took  up  his  position 
boldly  and  defiantly  in  the  centre  of  the  highwaj'. 

In  his  hand  ho  held  a  pistol,  which  he  had  satisfied 
himself,  by  a  rapid  examination,  was  in  perfect  rcadiuesa 
for  use. 

The  horseman,  whose  approach  could  now  be  distinctly 
heard,  was  coming  from  the  direction  of  London. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  so  he  did  not  see  the  motion- 
less figures  of  Wild  and  his  steed,  planted  in  the  centime  of 
the  road,  until  close  to  them. 

Indeed,  almost  the  first  intimation  that  tVie  traveller 
received  was  the  sound  of  Jonathan  Wild's  voice. 

"Hold!"  he  cried.  "Pull  up,  for  your  life!  Iland 
over  your  money !  Don't  dally,  or  play  any  tricks,  or 
you  will  find  it  the  worse  for  you !" 

The  traveller  stopped  his  horse,  and  with  great  sudden- 
ness drew  a  pistol  from  the  holster,  and  levelling  it  at 
Wild,  pulled  the  trigger. 

Tiiere  was  a  flash  and  a  deafening  report. 

Jonathan  uttered  a  scream  of  pain. 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  the  traveller,  "you  liave  got  your 
deserts  at  last,  my  fine  fellow !     I  hope  you  like  it !" 

A  horrible  curse  came  from  Wild's  lips ;  and  then, 
hastily  raising  the  pistol,  he  fired. 

The  shot  was  effectual. 

The  traveller  had  set  his  horse  in  motion,  and  the  bullet 
from  Wild's  pistol  must  have  struck  him  in  the  back. 

He  uttered  a  gasping  shriek,  as  though  enduring  great 
agony,  and  fell  forward  in  a  strange  attitude  upon  his 
horse's  neck. 

His  steed,  terrified  by  the  report  of  the  fii'earms  and 
the  strange  attitude  of  his  rider,  galloped  off  at  fuU 
speed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  out  of  sight. 

Jonathan  Wild  swayed  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
saddle,  and  seemed  iu  imminent  danger  of  falling  to  tho 
ground. 

Then  Mr.  Noakes  ventured  to  come  out  from  his  place 
of  concealment. 

"Are you  much  hurt  ?"  he  asked. 

"Curse  him,  I  know  not! — he  has  hit  me!" 

"  I  feared  as  much." 

"  The  bullet  has  struck  me  in  the  neck  !  Where  is  the 
rascal  ?     Did  he  fall  from  his  horse  ?" 

"  No,  he  galloped  off." 

"  After  him,  then !  I'll  pursue  him  !  I'll  have  his  money 
y  et !     I'm  sure  I  hit  him  !" 

"  But  you  are  scarcely  fit  to  ride  !" 

"Yes,  I  am  !  Wait  a  moment.  Thei-e,  that  will  do — tho 
bleeding  will  stop  now." 

While  speaking  these  words,  Jonathan  hastily  tore  off 
his  neckcloth  and  bound  it  very  tightly  over  the  -wound — 
so  tight,  indeed,  and  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  check  iho 
flow  of  blood  at  once. 

Wiiether  it  would  only  last  for  a  time,  or  whether  tho 
stoppage  would  be  permanent,  he  could  not  tell. 

"  Now  then,"  ho  said,  "  I'm  ready  and  equal  to  tho 
task.     Forward — forward  !    I  say,  we  will  have  him  yet !" 

"Take  ray  advice!"  said  Mr.  Noakes.  "  Listen  to  me!" 

"  Coward  and  fool !"  cried  Wild.  "  I  didn't  ask  you  to 
run  the  risk!  Come  on — follow  me.  Kefuso  at  your 
peril !" 

Mr.  Noakes  knew  he  dared  not  refuse,  and  so,  clapping 
spurs  to  his  horse's  sides,  he  followed  Jonathan  Wild  at  a 
headlong  gallop  along  the  highway. 


CHAPTER  DLXV. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND  MR.  NOAKES  FIND    TIIEMSELVF:S  UPON 
THE  THUESIiOI.D  OF  A  STKANGE  AUVENXUKE. 

Ere  they  had  gone  very  far,  a  dreadful  feeling  of  giddiness 
seized  upon  Jonathan  Wild,  and  he  absolutely  reeled  in 
the  saddle. 

It  v/as  ia  vain  th.at  he  tried  to  overcome  this  seiisation. 

The  effects  of  the  vyouud  Ue  liad  reovivuil  vviuild  iiiiiko 
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themselves  appaivnt,  and  at  last  he  had  the  prudence  and 
good  sense  to  rein-in  his  steed. 
Mr.  Noakes  was  nothing  loth  to  follow  his  example. 
"What  now  ?"  he  said. 
"No.ikes — Noakes  I"  gasped  Wild,  faintly. 
"What?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  been  hurt  more  than  1  thoiiglit,  »or  I 
must  stop — I  can't  ride  any  further." 
"What  shall  you  do  ?" 

"  I   can  scarcely  tell ;    hut  now  that  the  motion  ha» 
ceased,  I  already  begin  to  feel  better." 
This  was  only  natural. 

The  violent  exertion  so  quickly  after  having  received  tho 
wound  was  enough  to  bleed  him  to  death,  and  would  have 
done  so  had  he  not  stopped  in  time. 

Now  that  his  heart  no  longer  beat  so  rapidly,  and  the 
blood  circulated  more  slowly  through  his  veins,  the  bleed- 
ing became  less  violent,  and  the  thief-taker  was  soon 
sensible  of  it. 

"What  shall  you  do  ?"  asked  Noakes  again.  "  Tell  me 
how  I  am  to  act,  and  I  will  obey  you." 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell.  I  fear  I  must  rest  somewhere, 
and  have  the  wound  attended  to.  Curses  on  him — curses 
on  him !" 

"  It  was  your  own  fault." 

"Silence!     What  is  it  to  you?     Look  around  you — 
can  you  see  any  habitation?" 
"  No,  not  from  here." 

"There  is  a  mist — a  mist  of  blood  before  my  eyes," 
said  Jonathan,  "  and  yet,  for  all  that,  I  fancy  I  can  see 
the  grey  light  of  dawn  creeping  over  the  meadows." 

"Yes,  you're  right,"  said  Noakes — "  the  night  is  over, 
and  day  has  begun." 

"Curses  on  him,  then,  for  having  crippled  me  like 
this !     What  are  we  to  do  during  the  daylight  ?" 

"I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that  question.  I  have 
always  left  the  direction  of  affairs  to  you." 

"  AVell,  I'm  better — fast  getting  better.  Do  you  see  any 
water  ?'' 

Mr.  Noakes  raised  himself  up  in  the  stirrups,  and  then 
said: 

"  I  fancy  I  can  see  a  large  pond  over  the  meadows 
yonder,  but  I  don't  know  how  we  are  to  reach  it." 

"We  must,"  said  Jonathan.  "I  burn  with  thirst,  and 
cold  water  will  do  more  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood  than 
anything  else.  I  can  manage  to  go  forward  if  my  horse 
goes  at  a  walking  pace ;  so  lead  the  way  towards  the  pool 
j-ou  speak  of." 
Mr.  Noakes  knew  he  had  no  resource  but  to  submit. 
Fortunately,  the  meadow  nearest  the  high-road  was 
bounded  by  posts  and  rails. 

But  these  were  old,  and  in  very  bad  condition  alto- 
gether. 

By  dismounting,  Mr.  Noakes  was  able  to  jmiU  up  one  of 
the  posts  out  of  the  ground  and  to  remove  the  rails, 
leaving  a  space  wide  enough  for  the  horses  to  pass 
through. 
As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  meadow,  Jonathan  said  : 
"  Don't  mount  until  you  have  restored  the  fence  to  its 
original  condition, — we  don't  want  to  leave  such  a  track 
as  that  behind  us  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  managed  this  pretty  well,  and  then,  re- 
mounting his  horse,  led  tho  way  towards  the  pond. 
It  was  about  half  a  mile  away  from  the  high-road. 
It  was  a  large,  smooth  sheet  of  water ;  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  ground  round  about  sloped  down  to 
it,  it  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing the  surrounding  property. 

Over  this  pool  there  hung  a  thin,  gauzy  mist,  which 
was,  nevertheless,  sufficient  to  render  objects  confused 
and  indistinct. 

"  There's  little  fear  of  our  being  seen  from  the  high- 
road," said  Noakes,  as  they  halted  at  the  side  of  the  pond. 
"So  much  the  better,"  growled  Wild.     "Help  me  to 
dismount." 

■  With  some  difficulty,  he  managed  to  lower  himself  from 
the  saddle. 

He  was  frightfully  weak,  and,  but  for  his  indomitable 
spirit,  he  must  surely  have  succumbed  beneath  it. 

Lipon  gaining  the  water,  he  completely  plunged  his 
head  into  it,  and  allowed  the  cold  liquid  to  encircle  his 
neck. 

The  cold  water  was  very  pleasant  and  refreshing. 

His  wound  had  begun  to  smart  horribly,  but  the  cold 


water  stopped  it  as  if  by  magic,  and  all  that  remained  was  a 
slight,  dull,  aching  pain. 

The  thief- taker  drank  some  deep  draughts  of  the  water, 
and  then  felt  considerably  be^er. 

His  next  act  was  to  bandage  his  throat  up  in  a  more 
careful  and  skilful  manner  than  he  had  done  previously. 

llo  employed  wet  bandages,  which  were  much  better 
than  dry  ones. 

Still  he  was  fearfully  weak,  and  his  head  throbbed  as 
though  a  heavy  iron  weight  was  beating  to  and  fro  inside 
his  brain. 

He  sat  down  on  the  damp  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  pool, 
looking  very  crestfallen  and  wretched  indeed. 
"Are  you  better  now  ?"  asked  Noakes. 
"  Yes — much  better." 

"I  am  glad  of  that.     Don't  you  think  it  will  be  wise  to 
move  away  from  this  pool  ?" 
"Why  so?" 

"  Can  you  not  see  that  the  mist  which  was  hanging  over 
it  has  dispersed,  and  we  must  now  be  plainly  visible  to 
anyone  who  may  be  on  the  high-road  ?" 

"  You  are  right,  Noakes.  I  don't  feel  equal  to  tho  exer- 
tion, but  1  must  mount  again.  We  must  push  on  still  far- 
ther, and  stop  at  the  first  place  that  offers  us  the  least 
chance  of  shelter." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  rest,"  said  Noakes,  "  if  it's  ever  so 
brief  a  one.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  I'd  never  known 
what  rest  was." 

"Oh,  gammon!"  said  Wild.  "You  have  not  suffered 
half  so  much  as  I  have  :  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there  ! 
Help  me  to  mount !" 

Mr.  Noakes  obeyed,  and  with  a  great  deal   of  trouble, 
Jonathan  Wild  seated  himself  in  the  saddle. 
His  companion  followed. 

"  Will  you  return  to  the  high-road  or  push  on  across  the 
meadows  ?"  asked  the  latter. 

"  Across  the  meadows,  of  course." 
Mr.  Noakes  said  no  more. 

Presently  they   reached  a  slightly-elevated    piece    of 
ground,  from  which  an  extensive  prospect  was  obtainable. 
"  I  am  very  weak  and  giddy,"  said  Wild,  "  and  my  eyes 
fail  me !     Look  again — tell  me  whether  you   can  see   a 
habitation  of  any  kind  !" 
"  I  can  only  see  one." 
"  Can  you  see  one  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"How  far  off  ?" 
'  About  a  mile." 

"  What  sort  of  a  looking  place  isit  ?     I  can't  ."^ee  it." 
Wild  strained  his  eyes  in  vain. 

There  was  a  mist  before  them,  and  he  could  see  nothing 
beyond  his  horse's  head. 

"  It's  a  large,  red-brick  building,"   said  Mr.   Noakes — 
"  a  gentleman's  house,  I  should  fancy,  by  the  look  of  it." 
"  Then  that's  no  place  for  us,  I'm  afraid." 
"  I  fear  not,  too." 

"And  yet,"  said  Wild,  "people  dwelling  alone  in  the 
country  in  such  houses  as  this  are  generally  hospitable. 
Very  often  the  place  is  left  in  charge  of  servants  alone, 
and  they  are  always  glad  to  see  a  fresh  face.  But  are  you 
sure  you  can  see  no  other  habitation  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,  Mr.  Wild,  and  I  can  see  for  miles  in  every 
direction.'' 

"  Tlien  we  must  go  there,  at  all  risks." 
This  was  an  idea  that  rather  terrified  Mr.  Noakes. 
Still  he  moved  onwards. 

"What  shall  we  say  when  we  get  there?"  he  saiil. 
"  Even  if  we  do  see  the  servants,  I  question  whether  thoj'^ 
would  be  well  enough  pleased  with  our  appearance  to  ad- 
mit us." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  Jonathan.  "  It  would  bo 
easy  to  get  up  some  tale.  We  will  say  that  we  have  been 
robbed  and  ill-treated  by  highwaymen,  and  left  for  dead 
upon  the  road.  Leave  it  to  me — I'll  make  up  a  story  that 
shall  sound  plausible  and  satisfactory,  depend  upon  it !" 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  man,  Mr.  'VVild !  I  have  often 
made  the  remark,  and  it's  quite  true." 

"  There's  nothiug  very  wonderful  in  that,"  said  Jona- 
than, grinning.     "  Are  we  going  straight  for  the  house  ?" 
"Yes — as  straight  as  I  can  take  you.     Do  you  feel  any 
better  >" 

■•  i  tancy  I  do,  a  little.  Still,  my  eyes  are  very  bad.  All 
objects  seem  floating  about." 

After  this  Jonathan  became  silent,  and  from  the  look  of 
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his  face,  it  might  be  surmised  that  he  was  engaged  in 
arranging  tlie  details  of  some  story  which  he  wonid  be 
able  to  pour  into  the  ears  of  the  residents  of  the  red-brick 
house. 

He  was  pleased  to  find,  after  a  time,  that  his  vision  im- 
proved, for  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  outlines  of  the 
building. 

It  was  a  large,  imposing-looking  building,  and  quite  a 
different  place  to  what  he  had  pictured  in  his  own  mind 
from  his  companion's  description. 

He  was  astonished  at  the  vastness  of  it ;  but  there  was 
a  general  air  of  untidiness  about  the  whole  structure. 

At  some  windows  the  blinds  were  drawn  closely  down, 
and  the  others  had  the  shutters  shut. 

"  Weare  in  luck's  way,  Noakes,"  said  Wild  at  last.  "I 
feel  well-nigh  certain  that  the  owners  of  that  mansion  are 
not  occupying  it.  The  place  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  leftin  charge  of  servants." 

"  It  looks  dirty  and  wretched  enough,  certainly." 
"  It  does." 

In  a  few  more  minutes  they  came  to  a  red-brick  wall, 
winch  seemed  completely  to  surround  the  piece  of  ground 
upon  which  the  house  was  built. 

Tliis  wall  was  eight  feet  high  at  the  very  least,  and  of 
great  thickness,  so  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  climbing  over  it. 

"  We  must  go  round  to  one  of  the  regular  entrances," 
said  Wild, — "  it  will  look  much  better,  and  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  tale  I  have  to  tell.  Come  along.  If 
we  skirt  the  wall  in  this  direction,  I  think  we  shall  surely 
find  a  gate." 

^Vild  was  right  in  this  conjecture. 

Before  they  had  gone  another  hundred  yards  they 
turned  a  corner,  and  then  another  hundred  yards  brought 
them  to  some  large  and  handsome  wooden  gates. 

"I see  how  it  is,  now,"  exclaimed  'W'ild  at  this  moment. 
"  The  dirty  appearance  of  the  house  is  quite  accounted 
for.     Why,  it's  to  let !" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  board  that  was  nailed  on 
the  gate,  which  made  the  announcement  that  the  house 
was  to  let,  and  the  particulars  were  to  be  obtained  within. 
"  Then  the  house  is  not  empty,  at  all  events,"  said  Wild, 
after  reading  the  announcement  from  beginning  to  end. 
"  Perhaps  a  couple  have  been  leftin  charge  of  it.  Well, 
that  don't  matter.  1  know  what  sort  of  people  they  are 
generally  who  mind  houses  in  that  sort  of  way — the  sight 
of  a  guinea  will  persuade  them  to  do  almost  anything." 

So  saying,  Jonathan  Wild  seized  hold  of  a  handle  which 
hung  down  at  one  side  of  the  gate. 

The  loud  clanging  of  a  bell  then  made  itself  heard. 
They  Avaited  for  several  minutes,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

'•Perhaps  there  is  no  one  here  after  all,"  said  Mr. 
Ni'iakes. 

'■I'll  warrant  there  is,"  said  Jonathan,  "or  else  that 
board  would  not  be  there.  King  the  bell  again — you  can 
pull  the  handle  better  than  I  can." 

Noakes  tugged  awnj-  with  right  good  will,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  at  last  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  obtaining 
rest  and  secure  shelter. 

But  no  more  notice  was  taken  of  this  pull  than  of  the 
former  one ;  but  Wild,  itill  clinging  to  his  original  notion, 
ordered  Noakes  to  ring  again. 

The  third  time,  a  little  wicket  in  the  large  gates  was 
opened,  and  an  old  and  wrinkled  face  appeared  at  the 
aperture. 

Simultaneously  with  its  appearance,  a  voice  said,  in 
shrill,  piping  tones  : 

"  Want  to  see  the  house,  I  suppose  .'  Seen  the  board  to 
say  it's  to  let.  You  can  come  in  and  look  at  it,  if  you 
like ;  but  dear  me,  j'ou  may  as  well  take  my  word,  and 
save  yourself  the  trouble.  The  house  won't  suit  you — 
I'm  sure  of  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  so  damp  and  so  old,  and 
if  it  hadn't  been  haunted,  it  would  have  been  let  long  ago. 
However,  you  can  come  in  and  have  a  look,  if  you  like.' 


CHAPTER  DLXVI. 

SOME  ■\'ERY  EXTRAORDINARY  EVENTS  T.VKE  PLACE   IN  THE 
HOUSE  TO  LET. 

Tins  was  a  most  extraordinary  speech  for  the  old  woman 
to  make. 

Jonathan  Wild  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 

"  Well,  you  can  come  in  and  look  at  the  place,  or  will 


you  save  yourself  the  trouble  ?"  continued  the  old  woman, 
speaking  with  the  same  volubility  as  befoi-e.  "  It's  quite 
indifferent  to  me  which,  seein'  as  'ow  I'm  placed  'ere  in 
charge ;  but  I  happen  to  'ave  a  conscience,  sir — a  real 
conscie£C<?,  and  that's  why  I  can't  'elp  speakin'  the 
truth. ' 

Some  curses  rose  up  to  Jonathan  Wild's  lips,  but  he 
thought  his  wisest  plan  would  be  not  to  utter  them,  and 
so,  instead,  he  remarked  : 

"  My  good  woman,  I  don't  want  to  look  at  this  house 
with  the  view  of  becoming  its  tenant,  but  the  fact  is  we 
have  both  been  set  upon  by  a  whole  troop  of  highwaymen, 
and  I  have  been  wounded  in  the  way  j'ou  see." 

"What's  that  to  do  with  me  .'"  almost  shrieked  the  old 
woman.  "  You  bought  to  be  ashamed  to  fetch  me  hout  of 
the  'ouse  down  to  the  gate,  if  you  don't  want  to  look  hat 
the  'ouse — that's  what  you  bought !" 

She  slammed  the  little  wicket  shut  as  she  spoke. 
"Pull  the  bell,  Noakes!"  roared  \/ild.  "D — n  you,  pull 
it  harder !      How  I  wish  I  could  have  the  pleasure   of 
twisting  that  old  hag's  head  off !" 

Mv.  Noakes  pulled  away  at  the  bell-handle  with  might 
and  main,  and  the  clangour  it  made  was  something  ter- 
rific. 

The  little  wicket  was  dashed  violently  open,  and  the 
woman's  face  again  appeared  at  it. 

It  was  crimsoned  and  distorted  bj'  rage,  bnt  Jonathan 

Wild  was  better  prepared  than  on  the  preceding  occasion. 

He  had  taken  a  guinea  from   his  pocket,  and  held  it  up 

between  his  finger  and  thumb  in  such  a  manner  that  it 

could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  old  woman. 

Indeed,  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  attracted  to  the  glittering 
piece  of  metal — as  steel  is  attracted  to  the  magnet — and 
there  they  remained,  fixed  and  immovable. 

^'Do  yon  want  to  earn  a  guinea.'"  cried  Wild — "a 
guinea,  look! — a  real,  golden  guinea!  Do  you  want  to 
earn  it  ? — if  so,  say  the  word !" 

"A  i^rince — a  prince!"  cried  the  old  woman;  "you 
must  be  a  prince!" 

"  It  don't  matter  who  I  am ;  but  I  have  been  badly 
hurt,  and  I  want  your  assistance.  Let  me  have  a  few 
hours'  rest,  and  you  shall  have  something  more  than  this — 
I  will  give  you  a  guinea  for  admitting  us  !" 

"  Aud  you're  sure  you  don't  want  the  'ouse  ?"  asked  the 
old  woman. 
"Quite  sure." 

"  Then  I'll  let  you  hin,  with  hall  the  pleasure  in  life." 
The  face  was  withdrawn,  and  the  sound  of  the  drawing 
back  of    bolts    and    the  removal   of    chains  came    im- 
mediately upon  the  ears  of  Wild  and  Noakes. 

Then  one  half  of,the  ponderous  gates  was  thrown  open. 
'•  This    way,    gentlemen — this    way,    hif    you    jilease. 
When  you're  inside,  I'll  shut  the  gate  again." 

l\Ir.  Noakes  was  still  standing  on  the  ground,  liolding 
his  horse's  bridle  in  his  left  hand. 

With  his  right  he  now  led  Jonathan  Wild's  horse  as 
well  through  the  gate,  which  was  immediately  closed. 

Both  marvelled  at  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the 
old  woman,  and  at  her  secrecy  and  caution. 

She  evidently  did  not  desire  that  any  persons  should 
intrude  upon  the  domain. 

Feeling  curious  in  this  respect  made  Jonathan  Wild 
pass  his  hand  over  his  eyes  to  clear  his  vision  a  little,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  what  the  old  woman  looked  like. 

A  closer  view  showed  that  she  was  not  anything  like  so 
old  as  they  had  at  first  imagined ;  but  her  countenance 
w;vs  covered  with  innumerable  lines  and  Avrinkles,  and 
her  mouth  and  eyes  were  strangely  puckered  up. 

She  was  nothing  but  a  mere  framework  of  bones,  for 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  an  ounce  of  flesh  upon  her 
whole  body. 

Her  amis  and  hands  especially  were  skeleton-like  in  a 
remai-kable  degree. 

There  was  clearly  nothing  but  bone  and  very  little 
muscle. 

The  skin  was  drawn  tightly  over  them — so  tightly  that 
it  had  a  shiny  look  like  bone  itself. 

"  This  way,"  she  cried,  hobbling  before  them,  and  look- 
ing like  some  evil  spirit — " this  way!  Ah,  this  house  has 
been  to  let  for  a  long,  long  while,  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,  for  who  would  live  in  it .'  No  one  with  sense,  I'm  sure  !" 
"  I  don't  wonder  at  it  having  remained  so  long  empty," 
said  Wild,  to  himself,  "  for  who  would  take  it  after  such 
a  recommendation  ?" 
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It  seemed  veiy  straujxe  that  the  old  woman  should  en- 
deavour to  prejudice  the  minds  of  those  persons  who 
Diight  happen  to  come  to  the  gata  to  make  inquiries  about 
tho  house  to  let. 

What  her  motive  could  be  for  such  conduct  was  a  mat- 
ter of  conjectme. 

It  might  be  that  she  found  living  there  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  turned  out,  as  she  would 
be  should  anyone  decide  to  occupy  the  mansion. 

This  was  the  first  view  that  Jonathan  Wild  took  of  the 
case,  but  before  he  hod  thought  over  it  a  moment,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  right  solution  for  the 
mystery. 

If  such  an  answar  was  often  given  to  applicants,  and  if 
pains  were  taken  by  this  old  woman  to  set  their  minds 
against  taking  it,  such  conduct  would  inevitably  sooner  or 
later  reach  the  ears  of  her  employers. 

Then  she  would,  of  course,  be  turned  out  immediately. 
No  121. — Blueskin 


Jonathan  was  not  of  the  opinion  that  she  had  managed 
to  impose  upon  people  for  such  a  short  time  as  not  to  be 
found  out,  for  as  he  glanced  around  him,  not  only  at  the 
house  itself,  but  the  grounds  surrounding  it,  he  could 
perceive  every  token  that  the  place  had  been  doeerted  for 
a  great  many  years. 

These  were  the  thoughts  and  speculations  passing 
through  Jonathan's  mind  as  he  followed  the  old  hag  up 
the  winding  avenue,  and  round  to  the  back  part  of  the 
mansion. 

It  was  strange,  considering  the  state  ho  was  in  both 
mentally  and  physically,  that  he  should  trouble  himself 
about  that  which  clearly  did  not  concern  him — it  was  no 
business  of  his  whatever. 

He  had  no  intentions  of  occupying  the  house,  and  what 
could  it  signify  to  him,  whether  the  old  woman  spoke 
against  it  or  not. 

One  would  have  thought,  with  so  many  cares  weighing 
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upou  his  mind,  and  with  so  many  perplexing  things  to 
tliink  about,  that  ho  would  have  passed  over  such  a  cir- 
cumstance without  taking  any  notice  of  it. 

But  Wild  felt  there  was  a  mystery,  and  when  he  was 
conscious  of  this,  the  irresistible  desire  immediately  sprang 
up  in  his  mind  to  iind  out  what  that  mystei-y  was. 

There  did  not  seem  the  slightest  probability  that  even 
if  he  did  succeed  in  finding  out  the  mystery,  that  it  would 
benefit  him  in  the  remotest  degree. 

But  he  did  not  think  of  that. 

"I  will  find  it  out,"  he  muttered.  "If  it  will  do 
nothing  else,  it  will  serve  to  prevent  me  from  brooding 
over  unpleasant  subjects — it  will  amuse  me  while  I  am 
here, — perhaps  it  will  enable  me  to  get  that  old  hag  into 
my  power,  and  if  so Well,  we'll  see — we'll  see!" 

Jonathan  muttered  these  last  words  just  as  they  paused 
at  the  back  of  the  premises. 

"This  way,  gentlemen,"  said  the  hag.  "You  see,  me 
and  my  old  man,  we  live  in  the  kitchens.  I'ts  a  long  time 
eince  we  had  visitors,  I  can  assure  you." 

She  chuckled  oddly  as  she  spoke. 

Not  without  some  trouble  Jonathan  dismounted  from 
his  steed. 

But  every  moment  he  was  palpably  getting  better ;  and 
there  could  bo  no  question  that,  after  he  had  partaken  of  a 
good  meal,  and  had  a  few  hours'  rest,  he  would  be  once 
more  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 

The  dimness  had  almost  left  his  eyes  now ;  yet,  for  the 
Jast  time,  he  passed  his  hands  over  them,  pressing  his 
fingers  tightly  upon  his  eyeballs. 

Then,  addressing  the  old  woman,  he  said : 

"  So  this  house  has  been  to  let  for  a  long  time,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"Well,  sir,  it  has— it  has ;  and  that's  the  truth — a  very 
long  while ;  but  who  can  wou  ler  at  it  ?" 

"It  seems  strange,  too,"  remarked  Wild,  "that  so  fine 
a  building  and  such  beautiful  grounds  should  be  allowed 
to  run  to  decay." 

"But  it  is  no  wonder — it  is  no  wonder,"  said  the  old 
hag,  peering  into  his  face,  and  speaking  as  though  she 
wished  to  remove  all  suspicion  from  his  mind.  "  You  don't 
know  the  place,  sir;  bui  I'll  show  you  over  it,  if  you 
don't  mind  the  trouble,  when  you're  better.  You  see,  it's 
very  old  and  full  of  nooks  and  corners,  and  cupboards ;  and 
many  years  ago — so  I've  heard — there  was  a  horrible 
murder  committed  in  one  of  the  rooms  upstairs,  and  the 
whole  place  has  been  haunted  ever  since." 

_"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  horses  ?"  asked  Noakes  at 
this  moment,  for  he  was  anxious  to  get  inside,  and 
wondered  why  Wild  stopped  talking  about  matters  that 
could  not  possibly  concern  him. 

"  Horses  ?"  said  the  hag.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
do  with  them.  There's  some  stables  belonging  to  the 
house !" 

"Where  are  they  ?"  asked  Noakes,  looking  round. 

"  Oh  !  it's  no  good  you  thinkin'  of  putting  the  horses  in 
them,"  said  the  hag,  quickly — "  for  the  roof  is  partly  ofiF, 
and  they're  filled  up  with  litter,  and  wet,  and  the  doors 
have  not  been  opened  for  I  couldn't  tell  how  many 
years. 

"  Dear  me — how  odd  !"  said  Jonathan. 

The  woman  turned  quickly  round  upon  him  as  he 
spoke. 

The  expression  of  her  face  was  such  that  Wild  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  regretted  exceedingly  having 
allowed  the  two  strangers  to  enter  the  place. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  the  horses  ?"  asked  Noakes. 
"  They  must  be  put  somewhere." 

"And  then  there's  no  food  for  them,"  said  the  hag. 
"  It's  not  likely  that  you'd  find  corn  and  hay  and  aU  that 
sort  of  thing  in  a  house  to  let.  You'd  better  tie  them  to 
the  palisades." 

"Judging from  appearances,"  exclaimed  Wild,  glancinj^ 
around  him,  "  1  imagine  that  they  could  not  do  much 
harm  if  they  were  left  loose  to  roam  over  the  ground, 
and  then  they  would  doubtless  find  something  to  eat." 

"  They  can't  do  harm,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "you  can 
reave  them  loose  ifyou  like." 

."  Thank  you.  You  will  find  you  will  lose  nothing  by 
being  civil.  Noakes,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, "take  the  bits  out  of  their  mouths,  and  let  them 
wander  about." 

Noakes  obeyed  immediately. 

The  horses  seemed  glad  enough  to  recoT^f  their  free- 


dom, and  although  the  ground  was  overgrown  with  very 
rank  vegetation,  yet  they  quickly  found  something  that 
suited  their  palates. 

This  Uttle  conversation  had  taken  place  in  front  of  a 
weatherbeaten  door  which  the  old  hag  now  proceeded  to 
open. 

It  grated  harshly  upon  its  hinges,  and  a  strange  sen- 
sation came  over  the  hearts  both  of  Jonathan  and  Mr. 
Noakes  as  they  followed  their  strange  conductor  into  the 
darkness  beyond. 

"Stand  still  a  moment,"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  they 
crossed  the  threshold.     "  I  want  to  close  the  door." 

She  passed  by  them  as  she  spoke,  and  from  the  ease 
with  which  she  closed  the  door,  although  the  place  was  in 
utter  darkness,  Wild  felt  certain  that  she  must  be  very 
familiar  with  it  indeed. 

She  passed  them  again,  saying  ; 

"  Follow  me  along  the  passage  until  I  speak — it's  level, 
but  we  shall  come  to  steps  presently,  and  then  I  will 
speak." 

Mr.  Noakes  seemed  slightly  alarmed,  and  he  clutched 
his  companion  by  the  arm  nervously. 

"  I  dont  Uke  this  place,"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice. 
"  I  think  we  had  better  seek  shelter  elsewhere." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !"  said  Wild.  "  You  are  as  cowardly 
as  a  chicken !  Bah ! — get  out — I  have  no  patience  with 
you !" 

"  Steps !"  cried  the  hag,  at  this  instant. 

"  Up  or  down  ?" 

"Up." 

Just  then  Wild's  foot  struck  against  some  obstruction, 
which  he  immediately  concluded  was  a  step. 

He  found  he  was  right,  and  ascended  six  of  them. 

The  old  woman,  upon  reaching  the  top,  pushed  open  a 
door. 

There  was  a  room  beyond,  in  which  a  light  of  some 
kind  was  burning,  so  that  the  dim  kind  of  radiance  lighted 
up  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Jonathan  looked  around  him  curiously,  as  well  as  the 
dim  light  would  permit. 

The  place  was  just  what  he  had  expected  to  find. 

There  was  plenty  of  woodwork,  and  the  stairs  he  had 
ascended  were  protected  by  a  strong  and  curiously-carved 
balustrade. 

The  door  was  massive  and  heavy ;  but,  having  just 
given  one  glance  at  the  objects  around,  his  attention  was 
riveted  upon  the  room  which  he  was  about  to  enter. 


CHAPTER  DLXVII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  FINDS  THE  MYSTERIES  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  HOUSE  TO  LET  BECOME  MORE  AND  MORE  PRO- 
FOUND. 

The  light,  though  somewhat  bright,  was  flickering  and 
uncertain,  as  though  it  proceeded  from  neither  lamp  nor 
candle,  but  from  a  fire. 

Crossing  over  the  threshold,  Jonathan  saw  in  a  moment 
that  he  was  right. 

He  found  himself  in  a  spacious  but  low  apartment,  if 
we  may  with  propriety  apply  the  word  to  such  a  place. 

It  resembled  some  huge  vault  more  than  anything 
else ;  for  the  ceiling  was  arched,  and  appeared  to  be  com- 
posed of  stone,  or  some  similar  material. 

The  fire  was  situated  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 
apartment,  and  was  burning  on  the  hearth. 

Half  crouching  oyer  this  fire  was  a  somewhat  singular- 
looking  object. 

It  was  a  man,  though  at  the  first  glance  there  appeared 
to  be  but  little  human  in  his  appearance. 

He  was  thin  and  shriveDed,  with  long  arras  and  legs, 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  his  face,  suggested  in  a 
moment  the  idea  of  a  vulture,  or  some  other  bird  of 
i-ey. 

He  rose  up  frantically  as  the  party  entered,  and  glared 
at  them  with  fierce,  inquisitive  eyes. 

But  even  as  he  stood,  he  was  in  a  strange,  bent,  doubled- 
up  attitude,  with  his  chin  almost  resting  upon  his  breast. 

His  head  was  bald,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fringe 
of  hair  running  round  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and  ex- 
tending from  ear  to  ear. 

But  there  was  something  indescribably  filthy  and  loath- 
some in  the  appearance  of  this  old  man. 

His  garmenta  had  evidently  never  l)een  made  for  him, 
and  were  dirty  to  a  degree. 
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He  wore  a  auge  coat,  which  he  was  able  to  wrap  round 
and  round  him  like  a  cloak,  for  the  garment  had  evidently 
been  made  for  a  man  of  rather  unusual  dimensions. 

His  hands  and  face  were  completely  covered  over  with 
innumerable  lines  and  wrinkles,  in  every  one  of  which 
had  lodged  a  certain  amount  of  black  grime  and  dirt. 

Then  his  forehead  and  the  upper  part  of  his  head, 
where  the  hair  had  ceased  to  grow,  were  crusted  over 
with  the  same  black,  disgusting-looking  dirt  as  covered 
the  whole  of  his  person. 

Having  risen  and  bent  his  piercing,  scrutinising  eyes 
upon  the  new-comers,  he  said,  in  a  shrill,  disagreeable 
Toice : 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Martha — what  does  this  mean  ? 
Who  are  these  people?  Have  they  come  to  view  this 
house  ?  Did  you  tell  them  how  badly  it  was  haunted 
ever  since  that  horrible  murder  was  committed  in  the 
room  upstairs  by  that  cavalier  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  ?" 

"Sweet  William!"  said  the  hag,  addressing  the  an- 
sa voury  old  man  by  this  misplaced  appellation,  "these 
gentlemen  don't  want  the  house.  They  have  been  set 
upon  by  highwaymen,  and  robbed  and  ill-treated." 

"Well,  well,  what  of  that — what  of  that?"  he  asked, 
angrily,  and  fidgeting  about  with  his  long,  claw-like 
hands  while  he  spoke.  "  Don't  you  know  that  it's  against 
the  orders  we  received  to  admit  anyone  to  this  place  with- 
out they  come  to  look  at  it  with  a  yiew  of  buying  the 
lease  ?" 

"Yes — yes,  that's  all  right  enough,  old  fellow!"  said 
Wild,  with  an  assumption  of  joviality  which  became  him 
very  badly — "  we  know  all  about  it ;  but  I  gave  a  guinea 
to  be  admitted,  and  you  shall  have  more  if  you  will  let 
me  rest  here  for  awhile,  and  furnish  me  with  something 
to  eat  and  drink." 

"A guinea?"  screamed  the  old  man,— " did  you  say  a 
guinea  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  A  golden  guinea  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Where  is  it  ?" 

"  She  has  it" 

Jonathan  pointed  to  the  old  hag  as  he  spoke. 

The  old  man  gave  an  extraordinary  spring  forward  aa 
he  spoke,  just  as  one  might  have  expected  a  wild  animal 
would  do,  and  alighted  close  to  the  old  woman. 

"Where  is  it,  Martha?"  he  screamed — "where  is  it— 
the  guinea  ? — give  it  to  me,  I  say !" 

"Sha'n't!" 

"You  had  better,"  saidfthe  old  man,  clenching  his  teeth, 
"  give  it  to  me !" 

"  I  sha'n't,  I  tell  you  !" 

"  What's  yours  is  mine !" 

"  This  is  not." 

"  My  good  friends,"  said  Jonathan,  "  don't  quarrel  on 
my  account,  I  beg." 

"  But  she  shall  give  me  the  guinea !" 

"  No,"  said  Wild.  "  She  has  a  right  to  keep  it ;  but  if 
it  will  prevent  any  unpleasantness,  you  shall  have  one  too, 
in  return  for  which  you  must  find  us  something  to  eat  and 
drink," 

The  old  man  snatched  the  guinea  in  a  frenzied  manner 
as  though  its  value  had  been  a  thousand  times  greater 
than  it  was. 

"  Now,"  said  Wild,  "  be  quick — get  us  something  to 
eat." 

"I  will.  Never  you  mind  Martha — you  shouldn't 
attend  to  her — I'm  the  master  of  this  house.  Curso  her, 
she's  always  interfering  and  always  robbing  me ;  but  I'll  be 
even  with  her  some  day — some  day !" 

The  old  man  left  the  room  as  he  spoke. 

The  hag  shook  her  fist  menacingly  after  him. 

Angry  words  were  evidently  trembling  upon  her  lips, 
and  Wild  was  just  hoping  that  in  her  rage  she  would 
utter  something  that  would  tend  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
that  baffled  him,  when  the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell  came 
distinctly  upon  his  ears. 

The  old  woman  heard  it,  and  so  did  Noakes. 

The  latter  started Tiolently ;  but  Wild  put  out  his  hand 
and  held  him. 

"  What's  that  ?"  cried  the  hag—"  what  is  it  ?" 

"The  bell,  I  should  say,"  cried  Wild,  "though  what 
bell  I  don't  know !" 

"There's   some  one  at  the  front  gates.    Who  in  the 


world  can  it  be  ?  Surely  not  an  application  ?  I  must 
see — I  must  see !  I  know  Sweet  William  won't  trouble 
himself  to  go." 

The  old  hag  hobbled  quickly  out  of  the  apartment,  and 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness  before  Wild  waa  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  allow  her  to  go  or  to  do- 
tain  her. 

The  two  companions  in  crime  now  found  themselves 
alone ;  but  the  old  man  might  be  expected  to  return  every 
moment. 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  in  every  limb. 

"Did  you  hear  that  bell  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  I  did." 

'  And  did  you  feel  no  fear  ?  Does  it  not  stop  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  in  your  veins  ?" 

"  No— nothing  of  the  kind  !" 

"  But  it  terrifies  me !"  said  Noakes.  "  Let  us  hide  som&- 
where !" 

"  Why  ?" 

"They  must  be  police  oflScers  at  the  gate,  wb  ,  in  some 
way  oi  other  have  tracked  us  hither.  We  shall  bo 
caught  like  rats  in  a  trap  I" 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Wild. 

"  You  doubt  whether  they  are  police  officers  ?" 

"  No — I  think  that  very  likely." 

"  Then  what  is  it  you  do  doubt  ?" 

"Why,  that  we  shall  be  taken  like  rata  in  a  trap. 
While  we  have  been  here,  have  you  not  been  noticing 
what  strange  people  they  are  who  inhabit  this  place  ?" 

"  I  have.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  present 
peril  ?" 

"Everything!  There's  some  mystery  in  all  this. 
There's  more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye — I  feel  quite  con- 
vinced of  that !" 

"  How  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  can't  explain  myself ;  for  I  have  only  a  dim  and 
shadowy  suspicion  as  yet.  Still,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, that  old  woman,  when  she  gets  to  the  gate,  if  she 
finds  they  are  police  officers  outside  would  no  more  think 
of  admitting  them  than  we  should." 

"  But  why  not  ?"  asked  Noakes,  incredulously. 

"  That's  her  business,"  said  Wild ;  "  perhaps  we  shall 
find  out  before  long.    Hush !" 

"  What  do  you  hear?" 

"  Nothing.  I  wonder  where  the  old  man  is  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  he's  coming  back !  Wait  a 
moment !" 

Jonathan  crossed  the  huge  vaulted  chamber  on  tiptoe ; 
and  upon  reaching  the  door,  stood  still  and  listened. 

He  remained  motionless  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then 
turned  round. 

His  face  could  be  plainly  seen,  for  the  light  of  the  fire 
fell  full  upon  it ;  and  by  the  expression  it  wore,  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  satisfied  that  no  one  was  at  hand. 

"  Noakes !"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "  we  may  not  be  left 
alone  in  this  place  together  again !  Be  silent — let  us  take 
a  look  around  ;  we  may  find  something  !" 

Wondering  not  only  at  his  companion's  words,  but  at 
his  manner  also,  Noakes  stood  still,  making  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  obey  the  command  Wild  had  just 
given. 

Jonathan  advanced  to  the  fireplace. 

Just  then  he  fancied  some  slight  sound,  like  the  rustling 
of  garments,  came  upon  his  ear. 

But  the  sound  was  of  such  brief  continuance,  that  he 
could  not  say  positively  whether  his  fancy  had  deceived 
him  or  not. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  and  glanced  rapidly  all  around 
him. 

His  glance  took  in  all  that  that  strange  chamber  con- 
tained; but  finally  his  eyes  rested  upon  one  of  the 
walls. 

The  light  of  the  fire  was  shining  full  upon  it. 

On  this  wall  something  was  in  motion. 

Wild  strained  his  eyes. 

It  WEis  shadowy,  dim,  vague  looking ;  and,  although  it 
clearly  moved,  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say 
what  the  object  was,  or  what  it  resembled. 

There  was  a  strange  fluttering  about  his  heart. 

A  superstitious  man  was  Jonathan  Wild,  and  although 

he  had  carried  off  his  encounter  with  the  hag  very  well,  yet 

her  denunciations  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 

soul. 

I     He  was  just  in  that  particular  mental  and  physical  con- 
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ditioQ  as  to    bo    susceptible    to    all    supernatural  influ- 
ences. 

He  did  not  move  a  muscle,  but  remained  breathlessly 
gazing  upon  the  uncertain  movements  of  the  shadow, 
and    endeavouring  to   make    out    what  was  its  precise 


He  could  imagine  nothing  that  would  throw  the  moving 
shadow  on  the  wall,  for  he  was  standing  perfectly  still  him- 
self, and  so  was  Noakes,  and  they  were  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  chamber. 

His  heated  and  excited  fancy  could  no  doubt  have  easily 
enabled  him  to  form  this  into  something  wild  and  strange, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity. 

The  sound  of  a  footstep  broke  the  silence  of  the  place. 

It  also  dispelled  the  charm  which  seemed  to  have  held 
Jonathan  during  the  last  few  moments  spellbound. 

His  eyes  instinctively  sought  the  door. 

Then  the  old  man  appeared,  carrying  with  him  bome 
articles  of  an  eatable  character,  and  a  bottle  of  something 
which  looked  strangely  like  wine  or  brandy. 

Wild  was  much  rejoiced  when  he  saw  the  bottle. 

He  was  languid— very  languid  from  the  effects  of  his 
wound. 

The  bleeding  had  ceased,  and  he  believed  one  draught 
of  wine  would  restore  him  to  his  usual  strength. 

He  strode  forward,  and  forgetting  all  his  strange  and 
Bupernatui'al  fears  in  an  instant,  said : 

"  Is  that  wine  in  the  bottle  ?" 

The  old  man  replied  in  the  afiSrmative. 

Jonathan  snatched  the  bottle  from  his  hands,  and  with 
one  blow  with  the  butt-end  of  one  of  his  pistols  he  knocked 
off  the  neck. 

Then,  placing  it  to  his  lips,  he  drank  deeply  of  the  con- 
tents. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Noakes's  fears  increased  rather  than 
abated. 

The  very  natural  idea  that  police  officers  were  seeking 
admission  to  that  mysterious  house  had  taken  firm  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  and  he  listened  in  the  greatest  dread 
and  awe,  expecting  each  second  to  hear  a  sound  that 
would  confirm  his  worst  forebodings. 

The  old  man  glanced  round  him,  and  then  cried  out 
suddenly  in  a  screaming  voice  : 

"Martha — Martha!  Where's  Martha — where  has  she 
gone?  That  old  woman  wiU  be  the  death  of  me  yet !" 

"  D — n  you !"  said  Wild.  "  What  did  you  want  to 
screech  out  in  that  way  for,  all  of  a  sudden  ?  You've 
made  me  spill  as  much  wine  as  I've  drank  !" 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  the  old  man,  almost  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  maniac. 

"  Some  one  rang  the  bell,"  said  Wild,  with  great  cool- 
ness.    "  So  I  suppose  she  went  to  see  who  it  was  1" 

"The  bell — more  visitors !  What  can  this  mean  ?" 
muttered  the  old  man.  "  And  why  was  she  so  foolish  as 
to  leave  them  here  alone — curse  her  ?" 

Of  this  sentence,  only  the  last  words  reached  the  ears 
of  Jonathan  Wild. 

Again  he  had  placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips,  and  the 
gurgling  sound  that  the  liquid  made  as  it  trickled  down 
his  throat  effectually  prevented  him  from  hearing  the  old 
man's  muttered  words. 

It  was  just  as  he  bad  drained  the  last  di'op  of  wine,  and 
was  removing  the  bottle  from  his  lips,  that  in  a  rather 
louder  tone  than  he  had  employed  before,  tho  old  man 
said : 

"  Curse  her !" 

"You  seem  a  nice  old  article,"  said  Wild,  "to  curse 
your  wife  in  that  fashion,  for  going  to  see  who's  at  the 
gate,  if  the  bell  rings !" 

The  old  man's  eyes  sparkled  ominously ;  and  Wild 
thought  to  himself  that  he  should  not  like  to  be  helpless 
in,  his  power. 

But  just  then  a  sound,  as  of  a  do»r  opening  or  closing, 
reached  their  ears. 

As  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  all  three  stopped  and 
listened. 

Then  they  heard  voices,  indistinctly,  it  is  true,  but  yet 
voices. 

The  shrDl  tones  in  which  the  old  hag  spoke  could  be  dis- 
tinguished above  all  tho  rest. 

Then  the  sound  of  footsteps  ascending  the  little  flight 
of  stairs  became  audible. 

With  straining  eyes,  bloodless  face,  and  trembling  limbs, 
Mr.  Noakes  gazed  in  the  direction  of  tho  door. 


Jonathan  Wild,  too,  looked  at  it;  but  the  fumes  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  wine  he  had  drank,  almost  at  a 
draught,  mounted  to  his  brain,  and  produced  an  intense 
and  remarkable  elation  of  spirits. 

He  felt  within  his  own  mind  a  perfect  indifference  to 
danger  of  every  description ;  and  so  it  was  with  an  easy, 
self-assured  air,  that  he  waited  for  these  new-comers  to 
make  their  appearance. 

CHAPTER  DLXVIII. 

A  BADLY-WOUNDED  STRANGER  SEEKS  SHELTER  IN  THB 
HOUSE  TO  LET. 

The  old  hag  Martha  was  in  her  movements  as  full  o£ 
mystery  as  the  house  itself. 

After  the  loud  summons  given  forth  by  the  bell,  she 
made  her  way  down  the  steps  along  the  passage  and  round 
the  mansion  to  the  gate  through  which  Wild  and  Noakea 
had  gained  admittance. 

The  bell  was  rung  several  times ;  for  her  joints  were 
stiffened  by  age,  and  she  could  not  make  anything  like 
good  speed. 

Just  as  she  was  about  to  dash  the  little  wicket  back,  in 
order  to  see  who  was  outside,  a  dismal  groan  came  upon 
her  ears,  and  a  voice  said : 

"  Help — help — help  me,  or  I  die !" 

Then  came  another  hideous  groan. 

The  old  woman  trembled  as  she  heard  the  sound ;  but 
recovering  herself  rapidly,  she  drew  back  the  wicket  and 
looked  out. 

It  was  now  fairly  daylight,  and  tho  mist  which  had 
hitherto  hung  over  the  landscape  had  disappeared. 

The  first  object  upon  which  the  hag's  eyes  rested  was 
a  horse. 

The  saddle  was  empty. 

But  she  could  see  that  the  leather  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed and  the  stirrups  were  deeply  stained  with  blood. 

The  crimson  fluid  had  also  found  its  way  on  to  the 
horse's  flanks,  and  every  now  and  then  a  drop  would  fall 
with  a  faint  dash  to  the  earth. 

This  was  a  sight  which  blanched  the  old  woman's 
cheeks. 

She  looked  a  good  ten  years  older  in  the  course  of  a 
single  moment. 

Evidently  the  sight  of  blood  strongly  affected  her. 

Then  again  she  heard  the  groan,  but  she  could  see  no 
one. 

She  drew  back  a  pace,  and  then  her  eyes,  accidentally 
falling  upon  the  ground,  showed  her  that  blood  was 
slowly  trickling  underneath  the  gate. 

"  Help  me — oh,  help  me !"  said  the  voice  again.  "  I  am 
wounded,  and  I  fear  unto  the  death  I  Help  me — save  me, 
or  I  shall  perish  at  your  gates !" 

The  old  woman  stood  perfectly  still. 

Whether  it  was  that  terror  froze  up  her  faculties,  or 
whether  it  was  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  afford 
no  succour  to  the  individual  without,  is  hard  to  say. 

Another  gi-oan  came,  and  the  sound  thrilled  through 
her  very  heart. 

She  trembled  excessively. 

"  Alas !"  said  the  voice,  "  I  have  no  longer  the  strength 
to  raise  myself  up  sufficiently  to  reach  the  handle  of  the 
bell !  Surely  there  ai'e  people  here ;  and  they  have  heard 
me,  and  having  heard  me,  they  would  not  let  me  perish 
on  their  very  threshold!  I  must  ti-y  once  more — once 
more !" 

The  old  hag  never  moved. 

Then  a  curious,  muflied,  rustling  sound  made  itself 
heard,  and  the  old  woman  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had 
been  able  to  see  through  the  woodwork  that  the  wounded 
man  was  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  up  against  the 
gate  in  order  to  give  one  more  summons  upon  tho  bell. 

Almost  every  movement  was  accompanied  by  a  gasp- 
ing groan. 

And  then,  suddenly,  came  one  louder  than  the  rest. 

It  was  followed  by  a  dull,  heavy,  and  sickening  crash. 

The  wounded  man  had  raised  himself  almost  to  an 
upright  posture,  when  a  frightful  sensation  of  weakness 
had  come  over  him,  and  he  had  dropped  to  the  ground 
again. 

"Surely,"  groaned  the  voice,  "they  have  heard  the 
bell !  I  have  mng  it  many  times ;  they  would  not — could 
not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  allow  me  to  perish  for  the  want 
of  a  little  aid !     If,  however,  anyone  is  within  hearing, 
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and  hesitating  whether  to  admit  me,  I  will  promise  them 
gold — much  gold — ample  reward,  if  they  will  but  bind  up 
my  wounds  and  allow  me  to  lie  down  and  recover  my 
strength !" 

The  voice  ceased. 

It  was  evident  these  words  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
old  woman. 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  hands  moved  convulsively. 

She  took  one  step  towards  the  gate,  which  brought  her 
close  to  it. 

She  tapped  upon  the  woodwork  with  her  knuckles,  and 
then  cried : 

"  Who  is  there  ?  I  know  you  not,  and  am  fearfui  to 
admit  you !  I  am  a  poor,  lone  woman,  and  there  are 
thieves  and  robbers  in  the  land,  so  that  I  am  frightened  to 
open  the  gates." 

"Don't  fear!"  said  the  voice  again,  becoming  stronger 
03  hope  once  more  obtained  the  ascendancy,  "  I  shall  not 
harm  you !  I  am  a  gentleman — a  traveller ;  but  I  am 
wounded !  I  have  been  shot  by  a  highwayman !" 

"  Another !"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  Don't  keep  me  parleying  here, 
but  admit  me  :  for  every  moment  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, for  my  life-blood  is  ebbing  fast !" 

After  a  momentary  hesitation,  the  old  hag  undid  the 
fastenings,  and  then  opened  one  half  of  the  large  gates. 

As  she  did  so,  the  body  of  the  traveller,  which  had  been 
resting  against  the  woodwork,  fell  into  the  avenue. 

He  was  surrounded  by  quite  a  pool  of  blood,  and  his 
clothing  was  literally  saturated  with  it. 

As  the  hag  came  towards  him  he  slowly  raised  himself 
upon  one  arm. 

"  I  am  getting  better  now — much  better  and  stronger ; 
that  is  because  I  can  see  some  prospect  of  relief !  Before, 
despair  had  possession  of  my  heart,  because  I  thought  I 
should  perish  for  want  of  succour." 

"  Can  you  rise  to  your  feet  ?" 

"  With  your  assistance,  I  have  no  doubt  I  can." 

"  And  your  horse  ?" 

"Let  him  come  inside.  Lead  him ;  he's  quiet — he  will 
not  harm  you !" 

As  though  she  had  been  accustomed  to  horses,  the  hag 
took  hold  of  the  bridle  and  led  the  traveller's  steed 
through  the  gates. 

"  That's  done,"  she  said.    "  Now  will  you  rise  ?" 

"  I  will.    Help  me." 

The  old  hag  was  feeble  and  tottering,  and  the  aid  she 
was  able  to  give  was  scarcely  worth  mentioning. 

Still  it  enabled  the  traveDer  to  regain  his  feet. 

He  reeled  when  he  found  himself  upright,  but  he 
managed  to  keep  his  feet,  and  then  the  dizziness  passed 
iway. 

"Bind  up  my  wound,"  he  said — "bind  it  up,  or  I  shall 
bleed  to  death !" 

"You  must  come  to  the  house  first,"  said  the  hag; 
"  it's  old  and  empty,  and  I  can  find  you  but  little  accom- 
modation, still,  such  as  there  is  you  are  welcome  to." 

"  You  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  your  trouble,"  said  the 
stranger — "well  rewarded!  I  hold  my  life  as  a  thing  of 
value,  and  would  give  much  in  order  to  retain  possession 
of  it." 

It  was  really  wonderful,  considering  the  state  he  had 
lately  been  in,  to  see  what  a  difference  there  was  in  the 
traveller  already. 

He  could  speak  with  some  degree  of  firmness  and  ease, 
and,  by  leaning  slightly  upon  the  hag's  arm,  he  was  able 
to  walk. 

" It's  some  distance  to  the  house,"  she  said.  "Do  you 
think  your  strength  will  be  sufficient  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Come,  then.  It's  very  strange,  but  only  half  an  hour 
ago  two  other  strangei-s,  like  youi-self,  sought  admis- 
sion here,  having  been  set  upon  and  wounded  by  high- 
waymen." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it — I  don't  wonder  at  it !  He  was  a 
dospcrate  villain  that  I  encountered ;  but  I  fancy,  al- 
though he  wounded  me,  that  I  inflicted  a  hurt  upon  him 
from  which  he  will  not  recover  easily." 

With  slow  steps,  this  strange  pair  tottered  along  the 
avenue  skirting  the  house,  and  finally  entered  it  by  just 
the  same  route  as  had  been  taken  by  Jonathan  Wild  and 
Mr.  Noakes. 

It  was  the  old  woman  in  conversation  with  this  wounded 
traveller  that  they  had  heard. 


All  those  fears  which  Noakes  had  respecting  the  police- 
ofiicers  were  groundless. 

He  had  alarmed  himself  and  endured  all  that  terror  for 
nothing. 

It  was  an  exquisite  relief  to  him  when  he  saw  the  hag 
enter  the  vaulted  chamber  with  the  wounded  traveller 
leaning  on  her  arm. 
It  was  a  relief  to  Jonathan  Wild  too. 
But  at  the  first  glance  he  shrunk  bacK  so  that  his  form 
was  half  concealed  by  the  dark  shadows  which  the  fire 
cast. 

"  Let  me  sit  down,"  moaned  the  traveller—"  let  me  sit 
down.  Bind  up  my  wounds  now — bind  them  up.  or  I 
die !" 

He  sank  into  a  chair  while  uttering  these  words,  and 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

Another  sharp  dispute  took  place  between  the  hag  and 
the  old  man,  which  ended  in  both  setting  about  the  task 
of  binding  up  the  stranger's  wounds  and  restoring  him  to 
consciousness. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Noakes  shrunk  round  to  the  spot 
where  his  companion  was  seated. 

From  the  position  he  occupied,  Jonathan  Wild  was  able 
to  see  with  great  distinctness  every  movement  that  was 
made  by  the  old  man  and  the  hag. 

"Mr.  Wild,"  said  Noakes,  in  a  faint  whisper — "Mr. 
Wild !" 

"  Hush,"  said  Jonathan,  turning  quickly  round. 
"  Silence,  fool — do  you  know  no  better  than  to  call  me  by 
that  name  while  we  are  in  this  place?" 

"  I  ask  your  pardon — I  forgot." 

"  Forgot  be  d—d!" 

"But  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Noakes — "no  one  heard 
me  save  yourself ;  I  spoke  in  such  a  faint  whisper !" 

"How  can  you  tell?"  growled  Wild.  "People's  ears 
are  always  quick  to  catch  a  secret.  Mind  how  you 
speak  to  me  in  future!  Call  me  by  any  name  but 
that." 

"  I  will  be  very  careful." 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say  ?" 

"Nothing — nothing,  except  it  seems  that  wo  were 
frightening  ourselves  about  nothing." 

u  viTe  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  No— it  was  you  alone  ;  I  was  not  frightened,  but  your 
coward's  heart  is  ever  suggesting  to  you  a  thousand  fears 
that  are  as  goundless  as  the  air !" 

"  Still  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  we  are  safe  ;  but 
the  peril  was  not  so  great  as  we  thought  it." 

"  Is  that  your  opinion  ?" 

"Y-yes." 

"  Then  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  ever  took  you  to 
be!" 

"  Is  there  danger,  then  ?  Are  you  sure  there's  somo 
other  danger?    Speak — what  is  it — tell  me  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  full  of  fear  instantly. 

"  You  are  an  idiot — a  complete  fool !  There's  danger, 
but  such  as  I  can  cope  with !  Do  you  recognise  that 
stranger  ?" 

"  Who  ? — the  wounded  man  over  there  ?" 

"Yes,  fool!  Don't  let  them  see  that  we  are  talking 
about  him.    Of  course  I  mean  him." 

"  No — I  don't  recognise  him,"  said  Noakes.  "  I  have 
no  remembrance  of  ever  having  seen  him  in  my  life  before. 
Is  he  a  police  ofiicer  in  disguise  ?  Is  it  some  trick  to 
ascertain  whether  we  ai'e  here  or  not  ?" 

"  Pooh !  Your  heart  and  brain  are  ever  ready  to 
suggest  a  thousand  imaginary  evils!" 

"What  is  the  danger,  then?  Speak — pray  explain 
it!" 

"  Why  that  stranger  over  there——" 

"  Yes— yes !" 

"  Is  the  man  I  stopped  on  the  highway  a  little  while  ago, 
and  who  gave  me  the  wound  in  my  neck — curoo  him !"' 

Jonathan  ground  his  teeth  together  as  he  spoke. 

Noakes  trembled  violently. 

"  Iho— no !    You  are  jesting.    Surely,  that  cannot  be  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  it  is !" 

"Then  let  us  go — let  us  leave  the  place  instantly! 
Who  can  tell  how  soon  he  may  recover,  and  then  he 
will  recognise  us !" 

"Bah!  I  don't  intend  to  move!  I  look  upon  his 
arrival  here  as  being  quite  providential !" 

"Providential?" 
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"  Yes !  I  Lave  but  little  money  left,  and  I  don't  int  end 
to  be  wounded  for  nothing!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"What  I  said— that  it  is  quite  providential  he  Las 
arrived  here!" 

Mr.  Noakea  shuddered. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?''  ho  asked. 

"Never  mind — you  will  see !" 

"Mr.  Wild!" 

"What!  after  my  caution,  will  you  call  me  by  that 
name  again  ?" 

"  I  humbly  ask  your  pardon,  but " 

"But  what,  idiot?" 

"  If  for  once — only  for  once — if " 

"  What !  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  Why  do  you  pause 
in  that  manner  in  the  middle  of  your  speech  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  frightened  to  proceed ;  but  if,  on  this  one 
occasion  only,  you  would  condescend  to  take  my  advice — 
if  you  would  only  listen  to  my  suggestions—" 

"Well — what  are  they?" 

"  I  fear  there  is  but  little  use  in  uttering  them,  still  I 
Will  speak !" 

"  Do  so  then !  Confound  it,  why  do  you  beat  about  the 
bush,  and  hang  fire  in  that  manner  ?" 

" Becauseyou  are  so  violent !" 

"  Bah !    What's  your  advice — come  to  the  point  ?" 

"  Why — you  are  rested.  You  have  recovered  somewhat 
from  your  wound ;  the  wine  you  have  drank  has  restored 
you  greatly.  There  is  danger  in  the  atmosphere  of  this 
place — a  thousand  perils  may  be  closing  around  us.  Take 
my  advice,  then,  and  leave  it  at  once.  Let  us  seek  for 
shelter  elsewhere !" 

"  Noakes !" 

"Yes,  Mr. " 

"  Silence !   Are  you  determined  to  provoke  discovery  ?  " 

"  I  am  veiy  sorry !" 

"  Bah !  Now  listen  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  some 
advice — advice  of  which  you  stand  much  in  need." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  and  leave  the  management 
of  affairs  to  me.  Don't  open  your  mouth  on  another  occa- 
sion, and  make  a  d — d  fool  of  yourself !    Silence,  I  say !" 


CHAPTER  DLXrX. 

JONATHAN  WILD  KESOLVE3  TO  ELUCIDATE  THE  MYSTERY 
THAT  BAK03  OVER  THE  HOUSE  TO  LET,  AND  ITS  STRANGE 
OCCUPANTS. 

Jonathan  Wild  clutched  Mr.  Noakes  tightly  by  the  arm 
to  enforce  his  words. 

Mechanically,  Noakes  looked  across  the  chamber  to  the 
little  group  at  the  other  end  of  it,  and  then  he  saw  at 
once  why  bis  companion  had  so  peremptorily  bidden  him 
be  silent. 

The  stranger's  wound  had  been  dressed  and  tightly 
bandaged. 

The  bleeding  had  ceased. 

He  now  gave  signs  of  returning  consciousness,  and  as 
Noakes  gazed,  he  saw  him  open  his  eyes  and  look  wonder- 
ingly  around  him. 

By  the  expression  of  his  face  it  could  be  seen  at  once 
that  his  faculties  were  clouded. 

He  did  not  know  precisely  where  he  was,  and  was 
striving  to  recall  his  scattered  recollection. 

Then  he  remembered  his  wound,  and  in  a  strange,  stifled 
voice,  he  said : 

"Yes,  I  recollect — I  have  been  saved — my  wound  has 
been  dressed !" 

He  uttered  these  last  words  in  an  interrogatory  tone, 
*nd  the  old  woman  replied  : 

"They  have.  When  you  have  Lad  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  slept,  you  will  no  doubt  be  better." 

"  Thanks — thanks ! — a  thousand  thanks  for  that  assur- 
ance !  I  tell  you  that  not  only  do  I  prize  my  own  life 
very  highly,  but  there  are  many  others  who  place  a  still 
higher  value  upon  it,  and  to  whom  I  am  of  more  import- 
ance than  I  am  to  myself ;  therefore,  I  am  anxious — most 
anxious  to  recover." 

"You  mustn't  excite  yourself,"  said  the  hag.  "We 
will  do  all  we  can  to  help  you." 

"  I  have  money,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  am  in  no  want 
of  wealth,  and  you  will  find  that  I  shall  reward  you  richly 
for  the  service  you  render.    Don't  doubt  my  gratitude — 


don't  be  afraid  I  am  not  liberal.    I  shall  give  you  more 
than  you  could  possibly  expect." 

This  announcement  was  well  relished  by  the  old  hag 
and  her  husband,  for  such  the  other  most  probably  was. 

Both  broke  out  into  a  perfect  torrent  of  protestations 
concerning  their  intentions  and  willingness  to  serve  the 
stranger  in  every  possible  way. 

"That  is  enough,"  he  said.  "Curses  on  the  villain 
who  gave  me  this  wound!  I  thought  I  had  rid  the 
world  of  a  rascal.  I'm  sure  I  shot  him,  but  he 
turned  round  quickly  and  fired  upon  me.  Perhaps  he  did 
it  in  Lis  last  dying  agony ;  at  any  rate,  his  aim  was  accu- 
rate." 

Could  he  Lave  seen  JonatLan's  face  in  the  shade,  he 
would  Lave  perceived  a  grim,  mocking  smile  distorting  it. 
"  I  will  get  you  something  to  eat  and  drink  in  a  mo- 
meu't."  said  tLe  Lag.     "Do  you  feel  yourself  recover- 
ing?" 

"  I  do — quite  fast.  I  am  astonished  at  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place.  I  feared  that  almost  the  last 
drop  of  blood  had  been  drained  out  of  my  veins." 

The  old  man  again  set  out  to  fetch  provisions  and 
wine,  and  as  he  left  the  room,  the  stranger  said : 

"  What  was  it  you  were  telling  me  about  two  other 
travellers  having  besought  your  hospitality  ?" 

"  They  are  here,"  said  the  hag. 

"Where?" 

"Seated  by  the  fire." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  can't  see  you  well.  I  don't  know  you. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strange  dimness  before  ray  eyes. 
But  it  seems  that  you  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause 
as  myself — is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Answer  him !"  hissed  Wild,  in  Noakes's  ear — "  answer 
him,  and  be  on  your  guard — maintain  your  presence  of 
mind.  I  dare  not  speak  myself,  for  fear  he  should  recognise 
my  voice." 

This  was  giving  Mr.  Noakes  a  difficult  task  to  accom- 
plish, but  he  felt  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  Lis  com- 
panion's demands. 

"  Yes — yes !"  Le  said,  in  a  stammering,  Lesitating 
voice,  "  we  are  suffering  from  the  same  cause." 

"  Are  you  much  hurt  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  No ;  fortunately,  I  am  not ;  but  my  companion  is  badly 
wounded  by  a  pistol  bullet." 

"What  was  that  ?"  said  the  stranger,  suddenly. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  gnashed  his  teeth  together  upon 
hearing  Mr.  Noakes  say  that  he  Lad  been  wounded  by  a 
pistol. 

Had  Le  said  a  sword,  the  circumstance  would  have  been 
less  suspicious. 

Mr.  Noakes  made  no  reply. 

"What  was  that  strange  noise?"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Did  you  gnash  your  teeth  like  that  ?" 

"  No !"  stammered  Noakes ;  "  it  was  my  friend  here." 

"  Pain — pain,"  groaned  Wild,  in  so  faint  and  husky  a 
voice  that  there  was  no  fear  of  betraying  his  identity. 
"  My  wound  smarts  horribly." 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  stranger,  who  little  suspected 
who  the  two  persons  were  sitting  opposite  to  him — "no 
doubt  you  Lave  been  injured  by  tLe  same  hand  as  I  have, 
and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  more  than  a  common 
feeling  between  us.    Can  you  give  me  the  particulars  ?" 

"  They  are  few,"  said  Noakes,  with  a  boldness  and  a 
readiness  that  astonished  himself.  "We  were  riding 
along,  when  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  man  on  horseback,  who  had  planted  himself  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  roadway.  He  called  to  us  to  stop. 
My  friend  fired,  and  believed  that  he  had  Lit  the  robber ; 
but  directly  afterwards  there  was  another  report,  and  my 
friend  was  badly  wounded." 

"  That's  just  what  happened  to  me,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  The  coincidence  is  exact.  But  who  can  this  mysterious 
robber  be  upon  whom  a  pistol  bullet  produces  not  the  least 
impression  ?" 

"  That  I  know  not,"  said  Noakes ;  "  for  we  are  travel- 
ling from  London ;  and  as  we  live  in  the  country,  inta 
lonely  spot,  we  know  but  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world." 

"The  attack  upon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  "took  place 
very  close  indeed  to  this  spot ;  but  my  horse  galloped  on, 
and  I  found  myself  fast  losing  my  consciousness.  Fortu- 
nately, before  my  senses  left  me,  I  was  able  to  pull  him 
up ;  and  to  that  circumstance,  no  doubt,  I  owe  my  life." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  most  fortunate !"  said  Mr.  Noakes. 
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"  It  was.  I  recovered  after  a  time,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty dragged  myself  to  the  gates  of  this  house.  I  looked 
around,  and  from  where  I  stood  I  had  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  country ;  but  this  was  the  only  habitation  in 
sight,  and  so  I  made  my  way  at  once  towards  it,  never 
doubting  that  I  should  meet  with  the  succour  and  assist- 
ance that  I  have  found." 

"The  same  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Noakes.  "We  were 
attacked  within  a  mile  of  this  house ;  and  the  wound  that 
my  companion  received  bled  so  profusely  that  I  was 
terrified  for  the  result.  Like  you,  I  looked  around — for 
my  friend  could  not — and  this  was  the  only  house  in 
sight ;  and  so  I  came  towards  it." 

"  I  am  better,"  said  the  stranger, — "  I  feel  sure  that  I 
am  better.  When  I  recover,  one  of  my  first  acts  shall  be 
to  discover  this  robber  and  assassin,  and  bring  him  to 
justice !" 

"  You  would  be  doing  the  country  at  large  a  great  ser- 
vice," said  Mr.  Noakes.  "  But  he's  a  dangerous  man  to 
meddle  with." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  it,"  said  Noakes,  in  some  confusion,  for 
this  last  question  took  him  by  surprise.  "  I  only  judged 
by  his  acts,  as  you  might  have  done.  It  seems  he  has 
nearly  been  the  death  of  you,  and  the  death  of  my  friend 
as  well." 

"  Still,  we  must  not  shrink  from  our  duty  any  the  more 
on  that  account." 

"  Here  comes  food  and  wine,"  said  the  hag .  "  When 
you  have  partaken  of  that  you  will  find  yourself  much 
stronger  and  much  better." 

"  Believe  me,  I  will  reward  you — amply  reward  you 
for  this." 

The  viands  were  placed  before  the  wounded  traveller. 

He  had  the  prudence  to  eat  and  drink  sparingly,  and 
the  meal  clearly  did  him  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

"Now  I  am  sleepy,"  he  said, — "very  sleepy,  and  a 
long,  heavy  slumber  is  just  what  I  require  to  put  me 
right.    Can  you  not  let  me  sleep  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  hag.  "  This  house  is  largo  and 
spacious.  There  are  more  rooms  in  it  than  I  should  like 
to  be  compelled  to  enter  in  one  day.    It's  a  huge  place." 

"  And  to  let  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  Yes,  to  let,  though  no  one  will  take  it." 

"How  is  that?" 

"The  place  is  old-fashioned,  and  damp,  and  deserted. 
It's  haunted,  too." 

"Bah!" 

The  word  was  uttered  contemptuously. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  such  things,  then  ?"  said  the  hag. 
"Well,  perhaps  you  may  see  something — perhaps  you 
may  not;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne " 

"  There  was  a  murder  committed,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  yawn, — "  blood  stains  on 
the  floor  which  cannot  be  washed  out.  The  old  story ! 
Bah !    I  have  no  patience  to  listen  to  such  folly  1" 

"  You  may  call  it  folly,  or  what  you  like,  sir,"  said  the 
hag,  in  a  half-angry,  half-offended  tone.  "  But,  however, 
that  doesn't  matter.  The  house  is  empty,  and  has  been 
for  many  a  year,  and  no  doubt  will  be  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  for  who  could  live  in  such  a  place  ?" 

"  You  live  in  it,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  do." 

"  And  do  the  ghosts  trouble  you  ?" 

"  We're  used  to  them." 

"And  so  would  anyone  else  be,  I  should  think,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"  But  then  you  must  remember  we  are  poor  old  folks, 
and  unable  to  get  a  living  in  any  other  way,  and  so  we 
put  up  with  that  which  others  would  not." 

"  Well,  well ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me — quite  indifferent — 
only  show  me  to  something  like  a  bed  whore  I  can  lie 
down  and  sleep  off  the  effects  of  my  wound,  and  that's  all 
that  I  require." 

■'This  way,  then,"  said  the  hag — "follow  me!  We 
need  not  go  up  into  the  mansion  among  the  dreary  corri- 
dors and  deserted  rooms.  There's  a  place  on  the  ground 
floor  that  will  suit  you." 

"  Anywhere — anywhere,"  said  the  stranger,  sleepily — 
"  anywhere  will  do  for  me  !" 

"  Come,  then." 

"  Good  night,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  followed  the 
old  h.-ig  from  the  room — "good  night!  I  trust  I  shall 
see  you  when  I  wak«.    Tea  caa  describe  the  robber,  no 


doubt,  and  so  can  I,  and  between  us  we  shall  bo  able  to 
get  up  a  tolerably  complete  description." 

"We  shall,"  said  Mr.  Noakes — "we  shall!  Good 
night!" 

Jonathan  Wild  pretended  to  be  very  bad  indeed,  and 
so,  instead  of  saying  good  night,  he  only  gave  a  half- 
smothered  sort  of  groan. 

The  old  man  drew  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  rubbed  his 
skinny  hands  together,  for  he  was  cold. 

"  It's  strange — strange,"  he  said,  "to  have  visitors,  and 
all  in  one  day  ;  I  never  remember  such  a  thing  befoi-e." 

"  But  it's  far  from  being  disagreeable  to  you,  1  should 
think!"  said  Wild. 

"Ah,  then,  sir,  you're  better;  you've  found  your 
voice." 

"  Yes,  I  have— I  am  better ;  now  and  then  the  pain  keeps 
returning." 

"  You  drank  too  much  wine,"  said  the  old  man — "  sadly 
too  much  wine, — j-ou  will  suffer  for  it." 

"  Bah !  it's  wine  I  want;  bring  me  more — another  draught 
will  set  me  right." 

"As  you  will,"  said  the  old  man,  "it's  no  business  of 
of  mine.    I  should  advise  you  not." 

Jonathan  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

" Here  is  wine  in  this  bottle,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"  You  see,  the  other  traveller  has  only  drank  a  small  por- 
tion." 

"  He's  a  milksop !"  saffl  Wild. 

He  placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  nor  did  he 
remove  it  until  nearly  the  whole  of  its  contents  had 
trickled  down  his  throat,  and  then  he  handed  it  to  Noakes. 

The  old  man  took  the  bottle  and  retired  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"  Now,"  said  Noakes,  upon  whom  the  wine  had  pro- 
duced a  beneficial  effect,  for  he  was  bolder  and  stronger — 
"  now  then,  what's  the  next  step  ?  Will  you  not  leave 
now?" 

"  No — a  thousand  times  no !  I  do  intend  to  leave,  but 
not  till  I  have  accomplished  my  purpose !" 

"  What  purpose  ?" 

"  I  should  have  said  purposes,  for  I  have  two  things  to 
do." 

"What  are  they?" 

Wild  sunk  his  voice  to  a  deep,  hoarse  whisper. 

"The  first,"  he  said,  "is  to  take  possession  of  that 
money  which  the  traveller  should  have  given  me  at  first. 
I  will  have  it,  I  am  determined !" 

"  And  the  other  ?"  asked  Noakes,  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  to  find  out  the  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  whole 
of  this  place.  I  will  probe  it  to  the  bottom,  I  will  dis- 
cover it,  I  will  find  out  who  these  strange  old  people  are, 
and  have  a  better  reason  than  has  yet  been  given  me  for 
the  desertion  of  this  house.  There's  more  in  it  than 
meets  the  eye." 

"  Shall  you  not  stop  ?" 

"  No,  it  would  be  too  dangerous.  But  look  there,  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

Jonathan,  as  he  spoke,  pointed  towards  the  doer. 


CHAPTER  DLXX. 

EDQWORTH  BESS  JIAKES  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ESCAPE  FROM  THE 
LONESOME  INN. 

Leaving  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion  in  iniquity  in 
this  strange  place,  with  mystery  and  peril  thickening 
around  them,  we  will  make  our  way  to  that  lonesome, 
dreary  inn  to  which  Wild  junior  had  taken  his  captive, 
Edgworth  Bess. 

Her  position  is  such  as  to  demand  the  whole  of  our 
attention. 

After  having  been  rudely  thrust  back  by  George  Wild 
when  she  made  that  frantic  and  ineffectual  attempt  to 
leave  the  room,  she  sank  down  dejected,  exhausted,  and 
despairing  upon  the  floor. 

Then  the  dismal  noise  made  by  securing  the  door 
grated  upon  her  very  soul,  and,  fdled  with  all  kin 'Is  of 
terrors  and  forebodings  for  the  future,  her  head  sank  upon 
her  breast,  and  she  became  unconscious. 

How  long  she  remained  in  this  insensible  condition  of 
course  she  could  not  tell. 

By  degrees  she  becjime  herself,  and  then  looked  round 
her  in  trembling  and  fear. 

Wh*t  had  lately  happened  seemed  mora  UlkO  A  dia* 
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Dvdored  dream  than  auytliing  real,  and  her  first  impies- 
bIou  was  that  she  had  jnst  woke  from  a  vision. 

But  the  strangoneas  of  the  place  soon  manifested  itself 
to  her,  and  the  darknnHs  terrified  her  exceedingly. 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  shivering  with  cold  and 
fright,  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

The  darkness  in  that  chamber  was  most  profound,  and 
instinctively  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  their  fullest 
extent,  so  as  to  guard  against  coming  into  contact  with 
fcny  unseen  obstacle. 

Her  breath  came  short  and  thick. 

Her  pulses  throbbed,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  burning 
sensation  in  her  brain  which  engendered  the  belief  that 
she  was  going  mad. 

But  she  was  soon  growing  calmer,  as  was  proved  by  tho 
first  reflection  she  made. 

This  was,  that  her  state  of  insensibility  had  not  con- 
tinued for  any  great  length  of  time. 

It  was  dark  when  she  bad  arrived  at  the  inn,  and  when 
ehe  had  been  thrust  into  that  room. 

It  was  dark  now. 

From  the  time  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  journey, 
ehe  felt  sure  that  the  night  must  have  been  almost  spent 
by  the  time  she  arrived,  and  yet  it  was  still  dark. 

Happening  to  turn  her  head,  she  saw  one  part  of  the 
room  where  the  darkness  was  not  so  profound. 

A  slight  glimmer  of  light  could  be  seen,  as  though  there 
was  a  window  or  some  such  apertm^e. 

No  sooner  did  she  behold  it,  than  an  invincible  desire 
sprang  up  in  her  breast  to  bend  her  steps  in  that  direction, 
but  she  was  fearful  of  encountering  somethiug  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  of  doing  herself  an  injury. 

Then  she  bethought  herself  of  the  expedient  of  sinking 
down  to  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  in  this  position  she 
crawled  towards  the  spot  which  she  desired  to  reach. 

Her  hand  suddenly  touched  something  soft,  like 
wool. 

At  first  she  drew  back  at  the  contact,  and  then  a  second 
thought  told  her  what  the  object  was. 

It  was  a  curtain. 

Holding  it  in  her  hand,  she  slowly  drew  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  and  then  grasping  the  curtain  higher  up, 
dashed  it  aside. 

A  window  was  then  disclosed. 

She  could  now  see  out  into  the  night,  and  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  sky  was  cxjvered  with  dense,  heavy,  murky  clouds, 
portending  rain. 

On  the  far-off  horizon  the  clouds  were  a  faint,  greyish 
tint. 

This  showed  that  morning  was  coming. 

But  Edgworth  Bess  knew  it  not. 

Her  eyes  wandered  to  other  objects  which  interested  her 
more  deeply. 

She  noted  with  a  pang  of  distress  and  alarm,  that  the 
window  was  strongly  barred  on  the  outside. 

From  the  manner  in  which  her  heart  sank  at  this 
discovery,  she  became  conscious  to  what  extent  she  had 
been  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  making  her  escape. 

Now  it  seemed  hopeless. 

Then  she  remembered  what  the  landlord  had  said. 

Not  only  was  the  window  barred,  but  down  in  the  yard 
beneath  there  was  a  dog,  doubtless  of  a  ferocious 
species. 

She  placed  her  face  close  to  the  glass,  and  strained  her 
eyes  in  the  endeavour  to  look  down  beneath. 

But  she  was  able  to  distinguish  nothing  but  a  dusky 
mass  of  objects. 

Her  heart  beat  painfully,  and  tears  started  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  that  they  had  stopped!"  she  murmured — "oh  that 
they  had  listened  to  my  pleadings,  I  should  not  then  have 
been  in  this  terrible  situation !" 

Great  as  was  the  dread  which  tho  poor  girl  had  of 
Jonathan  Wild,  it  was  not  so  great  as  that  which  she  had 
for  the  thief-tiker's  son,  and  now  she  was  in  his  power — 
wholly— entirely  in  his  power,  to  do  with  her  as  he 
lliought  fit. 

The  tliought  was  madness  in  the  extreme,  and  the  more 
she  pondered  upon  it  and  upon  the  dreadful  nature  of 
luT  situation,  thj  stronger  and  stronger  became  the  im- 
pulse to  dare  everything — to  run  all  risks  in  endeavour- 
mg  to  escape. 

"I must  hulp myself,"  she  said,  "and  I  trust Providoaoo 


will  second  me  in  my  efforts.  At  any  rate,  I  will  not  sink 
into  his  power  without  a  struggle.  I  will  try  to  escape. 
If  I  fail,  then  I  shall  not  have  so  much  to  reproach  myself 
with  ;  but  I  will  not  fail !" 

It  seemed  absurd  for  that  weak  girl  to  say  she  would 
not  fail,  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  as  she  had  to  contend 
with. 

"The  window  is  my  only  chance,"  she  murmured. 
"  If  I  could  get  out,  I  would  run  the  risk  of  the  danger 
I  should  meet  with  from  tho  dog.  I  would  not  care  for 
that — no  animal,  however  ferocious,  could  be  bo  bad  as 
George  Wild." 

Her  whole  body  quivered  with  agitation  as  she  spoke 
these  words,  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  finished,  she  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  open  the  window. 

But  she  failed. 

At  one  time  there  had  been  a  swing  lattice,  and  the 
casement  had  opened  outwards,  but  now  it  was  nailed 
up. 

StiU,  this  discovery  did  not  cause  her  to  despair. 

The  window  was  just  such  a  one  as  might  be  expected 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  place. 

It  was  composed  of  numerous  tiny  panes  of  glass  set  in 
lead. 

This  she  felt  sure  she  could  remove  easily,  and  so  set 
about  the  task. 

As  with  all  great  undertakings,  the  commencement  is 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

She  bent  tho  lead  back,  and  managed  to  extract  one  of 
the  little  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass,  and  when  she 
had  got  the  first  out,  the  displacement  of  the  remainder 
was  easily  and  rapidly  accomplished. 

It  served  her  as  a  ready  and  convenient  tool  wherewith 
to  bend  back  the  lead. 

At  last  she  ceased  her  labour,  for  she  imagined  she  had 
removed  a  suflBcient  number  of  panes  to  answer  her  pui 
pose. 

Her  hands  were  cut  and  bleeding ;  but  such  a  trifling 
ill  as  that  she  heeded  not. 

With  the  same  piece  of  glass  in  her  hand  which  had 
rendered  her  such  good  service,  she  tore  and  broke  away 
tho  leaden  framework  in  which  the  panes  had  been 
set. 

So  far,  then,  her  purpose  was  accomplished. 

There  was  a  hole  large  enough  for  her  body  to  pa.s3 
through  easily,  but  she  seemed  as  far  off  making  lier 
escape  as  ever,  for  beyond  were  the  strong  perpendicular 
iron  bars. 

With  trembling  eagerness,  she  seized  one  of  them  and 
shook  it. 

It  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

She  took  hold  of  another,  fully  anticipating  the  same 
result,  and  shook  that  too. 

But  she  could  hardly  repress  a  cry  of  joy  when,  to  her 
surprise  and  gratification,  she  found  the  bar  was  loose. 

She  shook  it  again,  and  it  moved  more  and  more. 

Throwing  down  the  piece  of  glass,  she  took  hold  of 
the  bar  with  both  hands,  and  renewed  her  efforts. 

She  had  every  encouragement  to  proceed,  for  every 
time  she  shook  the  bar  it  became  looser  and  looser  in  its 
socket. 

Either  originally  it  had  been  inefficiently  fastened,  or 
else,  from  the  length  of  time,  the  weather  had  produced 
an  effect  upon  it. 

Most  likely  the  reason  was  that  both  causes  had  been 
combined. 

Oh,  how  desperately  she  tugged  and  shook  at  that  iron 
bar! 

And  then  at  length,  to  her  joy  and  delight,  it  came 
away  in  her  hands. 

But  the  space  then  between  the  bars  was  frightfully 
narrow — so  narrow  that  she  feared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  squeeze  her  body  through  so  small  a  space. 

Slie  tried  the  bars  on  either  side,  but  they  were  as  firm 
as  any  rock  could  be. 

And  she  was  to  try  to  squeeze  herself  through  this 
narrow  opening. 

But,  having  done  so,  how  was  she  to  reach  the  ground? 

She  looked  out,  and  saw  that  the  distance  was  not 
great. 

But  in  the  darkness  the  eye  is  easily  deceived  with  re» 
g.ard  to  depth. 

Edgworth  Bess  thought  that  if  she  got  out  on  to  the 
window-sill,  and  lowered  Lersclf  until  she  hung  by  Um 
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fnU  length  of  her  arms,  sho  would  be  able  to  reach  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground. 

Trembling  with  excitement  and  hope,  she  began  to 
squeeze  herself  between  the  bars. 

It  was  difficult— almost  impossible— and  she  bruised 
herself  sadly  in  her  efforts;  but  she  knew  she  was 
escaping  from  George  Wild,  and  that  knowledge  made 
her  careless  of  all  other  injuries. 

At  last  she  stood  upon  the  sill  of  the  window. 

She  felt  giddy,  and  almost  fell ;  but,  recovering  herself 
by  a  great  effort,  she  held  tightly  to  the  bars. 

Then  cautiously  she  knelt  down  upon  the  sill,  and 
gradually  lowered  herself  until  she  hung  suspended  only 
by  the  grasp  which  her  .fingers  had  upon  the  stone  of  the 
window-ledge. 

But  the  ground  seemed  far  beneath  her. 

It  was  impossible  to  retreat. 

*She  must  let  go  and  chance  the  consequences  and  the 
injuries  she  might  receive  in  her  fall. 

No.  r22._BLUESKIN. 


Nor  could  she  remain  where  she  was. 

Her  arms  ached,  and  the  muscles  of  her  fingers  relaxed — 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  her  body. 

She  felt  her  grasp  slipping  from  the  window-iill,  and 
closed  her  eyes. 

There  was  an  awful  moment,  and  then,  with  a  slight 
shock,  she  reached  the  ground. 

The  distance  she  had  had  to  drop  was  trifling. 

Still  she  lost  her  footing,  and  lay  in  a  strange,  huddled- 
np  mass  upon  the  ground. 

Then,  before  she  could  recover  herself,  she  felt  a  touch 
upon  her  shoulder  and  hot  breath  upon  her  neck 

She  had  much  difficulty  in  suppressing  the  scream  which 
sprang  readily  to  her  lips,  but  she  did  so. 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  her  terror  increased  when  she 
beheld  two  glaring  eyes  close  to  her  that  seemed  to  burn 
as  though  they  possessed  some  light  of  their  own 

Then  a  low,  growling  sound  made  itself  heard, 
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It  was  the  dog  of  which  Nicholson  had  spoken. 

He  had  sprang  upon,  and  now  he  stood  thorn  like  a 
sentinel. 

He  seemed  passive  and  qiiiet.,  but  no  doubt  the  least 
movement  upon  Edgworth  Bess's  part  would  altogether 
change  his  nature. 

He  would  become  then  as  ferociotw  aa  he  was  now 
quiet. 

The  growling  grew  louder  and  louder. 

He  seemed  about  to  bark  loudly ;  and  if  ha  was,  Edg- 
worth Bess  was  well  aware  that  Nicholson  would  fly  at  full 
speed  to  the  spot. 

She  would  then  be  discovered. 

She  would  then  have  had  all  herlabour  for  nothing. 


CHAPTER  DLXXI. 

EDGWOKTH  BESS  ESCAPES   FROM  THE  LONESOME   INN,  AND 
HAS  A  NARROW   ESCAPE   FROM   WILD  JUNIOR. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment  I 

In  what  way  to  act,  or  what  to  do  for  the  best  to  free 
her  from  her  terrible  position,  the  poor  girl  could  not 
think. 

She  was,  too,  almost  paralysed  by  fear. 

It  seemed  tb  her  an  age  while  the  dog  kept  his  paw 
upon  her,  but  in  reality  it  was  only  a  few  seconds. 

But  as  the  dog  did  not  bark  immediately,  hope  began  to 
find  a  place  in  her  heart. 

The  idea  darted  into  her  mind  that  by  a  kindly-uttered 
word  or  a  caress  she  could  soothe  the' dog  and  prevent 
him  from  giving  an  alarm. 

It  was  a  dangerous  attempt  to  make,  but  yet  her  posi- 
tion could  not  be  made  worse  than  it  was,  and  she  felt 
that  she  wotild  rather  die  by  the  teeth  of  this  fierce 
animal  than  she  would  fall  again  into  the  power  of  George 
Wild. 

Tremblingly,  then,  she  put  forth  her  hand  until  it  rested 
upon  the  dog's  shaggy,  wiry  coat. 

"  Poor  dog !"  she  cried,  in  a  gentle  voice — "  poor  dog !" 

She  patted  and  stroked  him  while  she  spoke. 

To  her  intense  delight  the  growling  ceased  ! 

Nichiplson  was  not  a  man  ovei-iiowing  with  affection 
and  sympathy,  and  no  doubt  it  was  many  a  day  eiuce  his 
dog  had  heard  a  word  of  kindness  or  received  any  other 
caress  than  a  brutal  kick. 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
animal  should  in  this  respect  somewhat  resemble  a  human 
being. 

The  dog  was  a  stranger  to  kind  and  gentle  words  and 
to  caresses,  and  when  Edgworth  Bess  patted  him  and 
spoke  as  she  did,  the  action  seemed  to  go  to  the  creature's 
heart. 

It  removed  its  one  paw,  and  began  licking  the  poor  girl's 
hand. 

She  began  to  think  then  that  all  danger  was  over,  and 
that  this  formidable  creature  she  so  much  feared  would 
prove  a  friend  to  her  and  a  protector,  instead  of  an 
enemy. 

She  continued  her  caresses  and  kind  words  for  several 
moments  until,  indeed,  the  dog  seemed  almost  delirious 
with  delight. 

He  uttered  a  faint  whining  cry,  which  gave  Edgworth 
Bess  fresh  cause  for  alarm,  for  she  feared  that  it  would  pre- 
sently break  out  into  a  bark  of  gratiii cation.  *? 

She  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  rise  to  her  feet. 

She  was  almost  frightened  to  move,  for  she  did  not 
know  how  far  to  trust  the  dog. 

He  might  submit  to  her  caresses,  and  be  kind  and  gentle 
while  she  remained  immovable,  but  it  was  questionable 
whether  he  would  continue  this  behaviour  if  he  saw  her 
making  an  attempt  to  escape. 

But  the  experiment,  hazardous  as  it  was,  must  be  tried. 

Slowly  she  rose  to  her  feet. 

The  dog  growled. 

Fear  again  came  ovrrher  heart,  for  it  appeared  that  her 
forebodings  were  about  to  be  realised. 

"  Good  dog !"  she  said,  again — "  good  dog !  Lie  down 
— be  quiet !" 

The  animal  seemed  to  comprehend  her  words,  for  he 
crouched  submissively  at  her  feet. 

By  this  time  the  poor  girl  had  been  long  enough  in  the 
darkness  for  her  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  it ;  so 
when  she  looked  round,  she  was  able  to  distinguish  witu 


tolerable  distinctness  the  various  objecta  by  which  sh« 
was  surrounded. 

A  few  paces  off  was  a  high  wall  surmounted  with 
spikes. 

Her  heart  sank  at  the  sight,  for  she  was  sure  it  was  an 
obstacle  she  could  not  surmount. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  some  doorway  through  which 
she  could  pass,  she  slowly  crept  forwai'd. 

The  dog  followed  at  her  heels. 

draining  the  wall,  she  passed  her  hand  over  it  until  after 
walking  a  little  way  she  came  to  a  door. 

It  was  secured  and  refused  to  open,  but  the  fastenings 
were  all  upon  the  inner  side,  so  she  was  not  without  the 
hope  that  after  all  she  should  be  able  to  esca^ie. 

Carefully  and  cautiously  she  bent  all  her  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of  unfastening  the 
door. 

At  length  she  succeeded. 

The  strong,  heavy  bar  was  taken  down,  the  bolts  were 
withdrawn,  the  key  turned  in  the  rusty  lock. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  before  her  she  saw  by  the 
aid  of  the  dim,  grey,  early  dawn  a  wide  expanse  of  country. 

Like  a  spirit  she  darted  through  the  door,  and,  heedless 
of  the  many  obstructions  in  her  path,  rushed  onward  at 
full  speed. 

She  did  not  notice  it  at  first,  but  the  dog  followed  her. 

Turning  round,  at  length,  when  exhaustion  compelled 
her  to  slacken  her  pace,  she  beheld  him. 

Again  she  caressed  him  and  spoke  kindly,  and  the  dog 
jumped  about  and  looked  up  to  her,  seeming  frantic 
with  joy. 

It  looked  as  though  it  rejoiced  iu  its  own  liberation  as 
much  as  Edgworth  Bess  did. 

Her  breath  failed,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  felt 
unequal  to  the  task  of  running  far,  and  yet  the  poor  girl 
knew  that  in  spite  of  everything  she  must  put  forth  her 
utmost  speed,  or  her  escape  wovdd  be  discovered  and  she 
would  be  overtaken. 

She  had  no  idea  which  way  she  was  going,  or  which 
would  be  the  best  course  for  her  to  take. 

Straight  before  her  was  the  east,  and  almost  unthink- 
ingly she  ran  in  this  direction. 

At  last  sheer  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop. 

She  sank  down  upon  a  fallen  log  and  panted  painfully 
for  breath. 

But  the  intense  fear  she  felt,  and  her  apprehensions  of 
itnmediate  pursuit  would  not  suffer  her  to  sit  long ;  so, 
rising  to  her  feet  again,  she  once  more  dashed  onwards. 

She  still  continued  flying  over  the  meadows,  taking  her 
course  almost  in  a  straight  line ;  but  she  had  satisfied  her- 
self that  she  was  out  of  sight  of  anyone  who  might  be  at 
the  lonesome  inn,  for  when  she  turned  round  to  look 
behind  her,  a  group  oi  tall  trees  hid  the  building  from  her 
view. 

Away  she  ran  until  suddenly  she  heard  a  voice. 

"  Stop— nstop  1"  said  some  one.  "Do  you  know  where 
you're  going !    Stop — stop,  I  say !" 

To  the  excited  fears  of  the  poor  girl  it  seemed  the  cries 
to  stop  could  only  come  from  behind  her,  and  so  she 
rushed  blindly  forward. 

In  another  moment  there  was  a  collision,  and  looking 
up  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  man  who  was 
carrying  a  gun  in  a  negligent  manner  in  his  arms. 

"  Stop  !"  he  said  again.  "  Where  are  you  going  to  ? 
Don't  you  know  you're  trespassing  ?  You  have  no  busi- 
ness on  these  grounds !     Be  off  with  you,  I  say !" 

Edgworth  Bess  was  so  terrified  and  so  spent  with 
running  fast,  that  she  could  not  find  breath  to  gasp  out  a 
single  sound. 

The  man  who  had  stopped  her  appeared  by  his  dress  to 
be  a  head  gamekeeper,  or  something-of  that  kind. 

"  You've  a  pretty  face,  young  woman  1"  he  said,  still 
holding  her  roughly  by  the  arm — "  a  very  pretty  face ! 
You've  no  business  to  be  running  over  the  fields  at  this 
time  in  the  morning.  Come  with  me — I  must  find  out 
who  you  are !" 

This  alarmed  the  poor  girl  excessively. 

She  struggled  and  tiied  to  free  herself  from  his  hold, 
but  failing  in  this — for  the  man  was  much  stronger  than 
she  was — she  uttered  a  despairing  cry  for  help. 

She  little  thought  that  it  would  be  responded  to. 
but  there  was  a  friend  near  whose  existence  she  haa 
forgotten. 

This  was  the  dog. 
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With  an  angry  growl,  he  gave  a  bound  forward  and 

seized  the  man  by  the  throat. 

"Murder!"  he  cried.  "Help — help!"  Oh,  murder! 
Curse  the  dog — call  him  off,  or  he  will  be  the  death  of 
me!" 

In  a  second,  Edgworth  Bess  found  herself  free  from  her 
assailant,  for  in  his  alarm  at  the  sudden  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  dog,  he  had  not  only  released  her  aitu  but  had 
dropped  his  gun  as  well. 

She  was  so  tenified  ae  scarcely  to  know  what  to  do. 

The  man  still  continued  hia  vociferations,  and  then,  with 
some  diflBculty,  she  called  the  dog  off,  and  induced  him  to 
relinquish  his  hold. 

The  gamekeper  had  not  escaped  uninjured,  and  after 
the  dog  had  gone  he  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  lay  on  the 
ground  uttering  piteous  groans. 

Humanity  prompted  Edgworth  Bess  to  stop  out  she 
had  seen  so  much  treachery  during  her  short  life,  and 
was,  too,  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  getting 
as  far  away  from  the  inn  as  she  possibly  could,  that  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  render  any  assistance,  she  continued 
her  headlong  flight. 

The  dog  still  followed  her. 

In  a  few  moments  the  scene  of  her  encounter  with  the 
gamekeeper  waa  left  behind. 

She  ran  on,  however,  and  never  thought  of  stopping 
until  she  found  before  her  an  obstacle  which  compelled 
her  to  pause. 

This  was  no  other  than  a  hedge  of  great  height  and 
thickness. 

To  break  through  it  or  climb  over  it  was  equally  im- 
possible. 

It  was  thickly  planted,  and  all  the  boughs  wem  fur- 
nished with  long,  sharp  thorns. 

Near  the  top  of  the  little  embankment,  upon  which  it 
waa  planted,  however,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  ghmpse 
of  what  was  beyond. 

Curiosity  made  Edgworth  Bess  stoop  down  and  peep 
through  the  hedge. 

To  her  surprise  she  saw  a  narrow,  ill-kept  road. 

Grass  was  growing  upon  it  in  many  places,  and  in  the 
centre  were  two  deep  ruts,  caused  by  cartwheels. 

She  was  looking  through,  wondering  to  what  place  this 
road  led  and  how  she  should  gain  it,  when  the  sound  of 
a  horse's  footsteps  reached  her  ears. 

Some  one  was  coming  on  at  a  headlong,  furious 
gallop. 

The  horse  was  approaching  evidently,  for  the  sounds 
grew  louder  and  louder  each  instant. 

Oppressed  with  a  vague  and  indefinable  fear,  Edgworth 
Bess  crouched  down  still  lower  and  closer  to  the  roots  of 
the  hedge,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  horseman  to  make 
his  appearance. 

She  could  scarcely  venture  to  hope  it  was  any  friend  of 
hers,  or  anyone  who  would  render  her  assistance. 

If  it  should  prove  to  be  an  enemy,  however,  the  prickly 
hedge  would  conceal  her  from  his  view. 

Her  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  severe  trial. 

In  something  less  than  two  minutes  the  horseman  came 
in  sight. 

He  was  mounted  upon  a  steed  of  excellent  quality,  but 
the  noble  creature  was  thickly  covered  with  foam. 

It  shot  by  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  aiTow. 

Still  Edgworth  Bess  was  enabled  to  catch  a  glimpae  of 
the  rider's  couuteuauce. 

She  almost  swooned  when  she  beheld  it,  and  a  shriek 
rose  up  to  her  lips. 

It  was  George  Wild. 

He  was  returning  to  the  lonesome  inn  after  his  success- 
ful journey  to  London  with  aU  speed,  for  his  heart  was 
oppi'essed  with  many  misgivings  concerning  the  safety  of 
his  captive. 

Little  did  he  think  as  ho  rode  along  at  such  a  pace  that 
she  was  crouching  down  behind  the  hedge  quite  helpless 
and  powerless  to  resist  him. 

As  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  became  less  and  less 
distinct,  Edgworth  Bess  again  felt  her  spirits  revive. 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  exquisite  relief  and  thank- 
fulness at  having  once  more  escaped  her  much-dreaded 
persecutor. 

It  made  her  shudder  when  she  thought  of  the  narrow 
escape  she  had  had. 

But  for  the  fact  of  the  hedge  being  so  strong  and  so 
high,  she  would  hive  mad«  her  way  into  the  lane,  and 


then  she  would  certainly  have  been  seen  and  made  a 
prisoner  ouco  more. 

Now  she  Iwgan  to  be  conscious  that  she  was  tolerably 
safe. 

She  was  aware  of  the  direction  Wild  junior  had  taken, 
and  what  she  had  to  do  was  to  go  in  the  one  exactly  op- 
posite. 

She  knew  full  well,  however,  that  going  at  the  pace  he 
did,  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  reach  the  inn,  and  as 
soon  as  ever  he  got  there  her  flight  must  be  discovered, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  found  out  already. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  that  she  should  push  onwards 
with  redoubled  speed. 

She  paused  in  doubt,  for  after  what  had  occurred  she 
scarcely  knew  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  her  to  venture 
to  pass  along  any  of  the  high-roads. 

Unable  to  decide',  she  continued  her  course,  keeping 
close  under  the  hedge,  so  that  it  should  form  some  kind  of 
protection  to  her,  until  at  length  she  came  to  a  wooden 
gate. 

To  emerge  into  the  road  was  now  easy  enough,  and 
after  a  Little  more  deliberation  she  decided  upon  doing 
so. 

She  ran  onwards  at  full  speed,  and  then  presently  she 
reached  the  termination  of  the  lane. 

It  ran  in  a  broad  high-road  which  reached  right  and  left 
as  far  as  ever  she  could  see. 

Which  way  to  turn  she  could  not  teU,  but  by  chance  she 
saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  a  mile-stone. 

Upon  this  she  saw  on  one  side, "To  Edgware — tivemiles," 
and  on  the  other,  "  To  London — five  miles." 

"  London  ?"  she  repeated  ;  "  that  is  where  I  want  to  go, 
and  that  is  the  way  !" 

She  at  once  turned  her  face  towards  the  metropolis. 

She  was  so  tired  now  as  to  be  unable  to  run,  and  was 
compelled  to  proceed  at  a  walk. 

Then,  as  if  to  form  another  hindrance  to  her  progress, 
she  saw  before  her  a  very  steep  hiU. 

It  would  take  a  long  while  to  climb  up  this,  and  it 
would  fatigue  her  greatly,  but  the  task  had  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  so  she  bent  all  her  enei-gies  towards  it. 


CHAPTER  DLXXII. 

EDGWORTH   BESS    FINDS   ANOTIIEB    FRIEND  ON  THE    lUGH- 
WAY. 

She  had  to  rest  several  times,  but  when  she  reached  the 
summit  she  considered  herself  somewhat  repaid  for  her 
toil. 

From  the  elevated  position  she  then  occupied,  an  exten- 
sive view  could  bo  obtained. 

In  the  distance  she  could  see  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  her  deb- 
tinatiou  in  sight,  and  be  quite  sure  that  she  was  goiug  in 
the  right  direction. 

After  a  brief  rest,  she  commenced  descending  the  hill, 
and  this  was  a  much  more  easy  process. 

She  ma3e  good  speed,  and  when  the  bottom  was  reached, 
walked  along  the  highway  for  about  half  a  mile. 

Then  she  saw  another  mUe-stone,  and  upon  this  she 
seated  herself  to  rest. 

The  do^  seated  himself  by  her  side,  and  looked  wist- 
fully up  into  her  face. 

Again  she  caressed  him,  and  felt  thankful  at  having 
found  in  the  hour  of  need  one  who  would  doubtlcbs  con- 
tinue to  be  a  firm  and  incorruptible  friend  to  her. 

How  long  she  sat  thus,  she  could  hardly  tell — it  was 
for  some  cousiderahle  length  of  time. 

But  she  was  very  weary,  and  she  could  not  summon  up 
her  courage  sufliciently  to  make  the  effort  to  rise. 

At  last,  just  as  she  was  about  doing  so,  she  looked  back 
in  the  direction  she  had  come. 

Then  she  saw,  creeping  slowly  down  the  hill,  a  large, 
covered  waggon,  drawn  by  three  powerful  horses. 

Edgworth  Bess  looked  at  the  vehicle  longingly. 

It  was  going  towards  Loudon,  and  she  thought,  with  a 
sigh,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  her  if  she  could  avail 
herself  of  this  means  of  conveyance. 

It  was  tardy,  but  then  she  would  reach  her  journey's 
end  without  fatigui'. 

The  waggon  (.\i.iie  rolling  on,  and  as  it  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  speak  to  (he 
driver,  and  ask  him  to  allow  her  to  ride. 


Presently,  the  -waggon  arrived  opposite  to  her. 

The  driver  was  perched  up  in  his  high  seat,  and  Edg- 
woilh  Bess  perceived  that  he  was  looking  down  upon  her 
with  an  expression  of  pity  and  compassion  upon  his 
face. 

"Woa — woa!"  he  cried,  tightening  the  reins  as  he 
spoke.  "  What's  the  matter,  my  lass  ?  Dang  it,  you  do 
look  tired !" 

"  I  am — I  am  !"  Edgworth  Bess  managed  to  gasp  out, 
but  yet  she  could  not  make  the  request. 

"Be  you  agoin'  to  Lunnun  ?"  asked  the  waggoner. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  get  up  in  the  waggon  behind.  Dang  it 
all,  I'll  give  yer  a  lift !  It's  a  downright  shame  for  you  to 
be  walking  on  when  you're  so  tired.     Woa,  I  say  !" 

Edgworth  Bess  endeavoured  to  express  her  thanks  for 
this  unlooked-for  succour. 

Tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  and  she  found  herself  un- 
able to  say  a  single  word. 

"  Come,  my  wench,  up  with  yer !  I  mustn't  stop  long, 
you  know.  There  be  a  few  things  iu  the  cart — such  as 
empty  sacks,  an'  such-loike,  and  yer  won't  be  much  extra 
carriage." 

"  Thanks — thanks  !"  the  poor  girl  managed  to  exclaim 
at  last.  "  And  my  dog — will  you  let  him  ride  with  me 
too  ?" 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  the  waggoner;  "but,  axin'  yer 
pardon,  aud  meaniu'  no  offence,  he's  an  ugly-lookin'  cur, 
and  that's  the  best  compliment  that  I  can  pay  him." 

This  was  true  enough. 

The  dog,  which  had  already  been  such  a  friend  to  Edg- 
worth Bess,  had  nothing  prepossessing  in  his  appear- 
ance. 

He  had  a  vicious-looking  head,  and  at  some  time  or 
other  had  been  deprived  of  one  of  his  eyes,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  repulsiveness  of  his  look. 

Then  his  tail  had  been  lopped  off  close  to  his  body,  and, 
from  an  injury  he  had  received  to  one  of  his  legs,  he 
limped  along  in  a  very  odd  fashion. 

He  was  dirty,  and  altogether  a  very  disreputable-look- 
ing dog,  aud  certainly  not  the  kind  of  animal  that  any 
one  like  Edgworth  Bess  would  be  expected  to  be  found 
with. 

"  He's  a  friend,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "  He's  not  hand- 
some, but  I  don't  like  him  any  the  less  for  that." 

"  That's  right,  miss — that's  my  sentiment.  I  always  do 
say  a  friend's  a  friend  all  the  world  over." 

"  And  you  will  let  him  ride  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes — certainly  !" 

Edgworth  Bess  climbed  into  the  back  of  the  waggon, 
aud  the  dog  jumped  in  after  hei\ 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?"  said  the  waggoner. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness." 

"  All  right,  don't  say  anything  about  that !  Gee,  cap- 
tain !" 

The  waggoner  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  horses  once 
more  crawled  forward  at  their  former  rate. 

There  was  a  canvas  covering  that  hung  down  at  the 
back  part  of  the  waggon,  aud  which  caused  the  interior  to 
be  dark. 

By  drawing  the  canvas  in  front  on  one  side,  the 
driver  was  able  to  look  in ;  and  as  soon  as  his  horses  were 
fairly  in  motion,  he  turned  round  and  said : 

"  It's  very  dark  in  there,  is  it  not  ?  Would  you  like  to 
have  the  canvas  at  the  back  turned  up?"  1 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "No,  thank 
you.    You're  very  kind !     I  shall  do  very  well  as  I  am !" 

"Very  good,  miss — just  as  you  like.  Here's  axiu' yer 
pardon,  but  maybe  you  wouldn't  moind  talkin'  to  a  poor 
fellow  for  awhile !" 

"  Certainly  not !  I  would  do  anything  in  ray  power  to 
repay  you  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me  !" 

"No — no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  if  so  be  as  you  don't 
moind  talkin'  a  bit,  why  I  shall  be  very  glad  !" 

"  What  shall  I  talk  about  ?" 

"Oh!  anything.  I  ain't  at  all  particular  what.  But 
talkin'  is  a  fine  thing." 

"It  is,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  rather  surprised  at  the 
man's  discourse. 

"When  I  be  drivin'  along  the  road,"  continued  the 
waggoner,  "  I  often  think  what  poor  creatures  we  should 
be  if  we  could  not  talk !  Why,  this  world  wouldn't  be 
worth  livin'  in  then !" 


"  It's  often  pleasant  to  talk,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  who 
scarcely  knew  how  to  reply. 

"  Sometimes  pleasant^  eh  ?  Well,  I  alwsfys  find  it  so. 
Now,  mine's  a  very  hard  life,  do  you  see ;  you  might  not 
think  it,  but  it  is  nevertheless  !" 

"  How  so?" 

"  Well,  you  may  think  it  easy  enough  to  sit  here  holdin' 
the  reins  in  your  hands  and  drivin'  yer  horses  along  the 
road — it  seems  very  easy,  but  it  isn't !  Here  am  I,  all  by 
myself,  goin'  along  the  road.  Perhaps  I  go  ten  mile  and 
only  have  my  horses  to  speak  to,  and  then,  when  I  meet  any- 
bod}',  ten  to  one  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  reply 
to  I !" 

"  You're  fond  of  talking,  then  ?" 

"  I  be — I  just  be !  I  do  like  to  talk.  I  don't  care 
what  it's  about,  so  long  as  it's  talkin' !" 

"  I'll  talk,  then !     Tell  me  what  subject  I  can  choose !" 

"Oh!  any — any.     I  don't  mind!" 

"Nay,  mention  something!" 

"Well,  I  be  talkative  and  fond  of  talkin',  and  I  be 
curious,  too,  when  I  see  anything  out  o'  the  common. 
Now,  there's  you,  for  instance.  Of  coorse  I  axes  yer 
pardon,  but  if  you  wouldn't  mind  it,  I  should  mightily 
like  to  know  what  brings  you  walkin'  along  the  road  in 
this  fashion,  with  such  an  ill-looking  dog  for  a  com- 
panion ?" 

"  It's  a  long  stoiy,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  with  a  sigh — 
"  a  very  long  story  !" 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  the  waggoner,  immediately  interested — 
"is  it?" 

"  It  is  indeed  I" 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  hope  you'll  tell  me  all  of  it,  so  that 
we  can  keep  on  talkin'  all  the  way  to  London." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  teU  jou  aU,"  said  Edg- 
worth Bess;  "but  I  can  tell  you  some.  I  have  been 
carried  away  from  my  home  by  a  scoundrel,  and  locked  up 
in  a  room  in  a  very  lonely  house." 

"  Have  you,  though  ?" 

"  I  have  escaped.  I  was  afraid  at  first  this  dog  would 
tear  me  to  pieces,  or  bark,  and  so  disiover  my  escape ;  but 
he  did  not — he  tiUTied  my  friend,  and  we  have  kept  to- 
gether ever  since." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  him  takin'  a  likin'  to  you,"  said  the 
waggoner — "not  a  bit  of  it !" 

"  Well,  he  has  done  so,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  him. 
I  am  on  the  way  to  London,  but  I  am  frightened  to 
death !" 

"  What  about  ?" 

"  About  the  man  who  carried  me  off,  and  the  other  who 
kept  me  a  prisoner.  By  this  time  they  must  have  found 
out  that  I  have  escaped.  I  am  sure  they  will  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  me,  and  I  am  in  continual  terror  of  being 
overtaken !" 

"  What,  by  those  two  men  ?" 

"  Yes.    Aud  now  wiU  yoa  do  me  a  favour  ?' ' 

"  Certainly,  miss.     What  is  it?" 

"  Will  you  look  back  along  the  road  and  tell  me  whether 
you  can  see  two  men  on  horseback  ?  If  you  can,  you 
may  depend  they  are  the  two  men  I  have  been  speak- 
ing'of." 

Edgworth  Bess  was  induced  to  make  this  request,  for 
the  wind  happening  to  blow  aside  the  canvas  at  the  back 
of  the  waggon,  enabled  her  to  get  one  glimpse  of  the  road, 
and  she  fancied  she  had  seen  two  figures  on  horseback. 

The  driver  stood  up,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  looked  over  the  top  of  the  waggon. 

"Ay,  miss,  there  be  two  men,  sure  enough,  and  they're 
corain'  along  as  though  they  would  break  their  blessed 
necks !" 

Edgworth  Bess  uttered  a  scream  of  terror. 

"Don't  you  be  frightened  now,  miss — don't  you  be 
frightened — you're  all  right.  I  am  a  friend,  and  I  will  stick 
by  you  to  the  last!  Those  two  men  sha'n't  hurt  you,  you 
may  depend !" 

"  But  you  would  find  them  more  than  a  match  for  you, 
my  friend,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "  They  are  a  couple  of 
desperate  villains,  and  would  not  shrink  from  any  deed ! 
What  can  I  do  ? — how  can  I  escape?" 

"  Why,  miss,  you  j  ust  sit  where  you  are,  and  leave  it  ttf 
me.    I'd  just  like  to  catch  them  interfering  with  you  I" 

"  No,  no — I  could  not  sit  hei-e !  Yon  dsn't  know  them  ! 
Alas !  I  have  had  all  my  trouble  for  nothing  I  I  shall  be 
dragged  back  again !" 

"  1  eay,  miss  I^' 


"Wha.. 

"  Why,  how  do  you  know  that  those  two  chaps  are  in 
pursuit  of  you?  They  may  bo  two  very  different 
people." 

''  Alas !  I  am  afraid  to  think  that  1" 
"  Well,  take  a  little  peep  out  of  the  back  of  the  waggon — 
perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  them." 

Edgworth  Bess  obeyed.  » 

One  glance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her. 

At  no  great  distance  she  could  see  WUd  junior  gallop- 
ing along  on  horseback  at  a  furious  rate. 

She  fancied,  too,  that  his  face  wore  a  very  angry  look, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  waggon  as  though 
ho  knew  she  was  seated  within  it." 

By  his  side  was  Nicholson,  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

"  Yes,  they  are  ray  foes  !"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "  Heaven 
help  me  now !    What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Why,  miss,  I'll  settle  the  rascals,  never  you  fear !  You 
don't  know  me,  nor  what  I  can  do !" 

Edgworth  Bess  was  so  alarmed  that  she  was  scarcely 
capable  of  anything  like  clear  thought. 

She  noticed,  however,  that  the  waggon  contained  a 
number  of  sacks,  and  also  a  quantity  of  straw. 

Upon  seeing  them,  the  idea  entered  her  head  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  her  to  conceal  herself  beneath  these 
articles. 

"  Listen,"  she  said,  addressing  the  driver.  "  I  think  you 
will  be  able  to  render  me  a  very  great  service." 

"  How  so,  miss  ? — how  so  ?" 

"  Why,  I'll  conceal  myself  imderneath  these  sacks.  I 
will  cover  myself  up  completely  with  them  ;  and  should 
these  two  men  stop  to  make  any  inquiry  of  you,  tell  them 
that  you  have  not  seen  me ;  and  if  theyiook  into  the  wag- 
gon they  will  think  that  it  contains  nothing  but  the  straw 
and  empty  sacks." 

"  I'll  tell  them  that,  miss,"  said  the  waggoner.  "  If  they 
ax  me  whether  I  have  seen  anyone  like  you,  I  shall  say 
no!" 

The  loud  clatter  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  road  could  now 
be  distinctly  heard ;  and,  trembling  in  ever  limb  at  the  dan- 
ger she  was  about  to  encounter,  Edgworth  Bess  covered 
herself  over  with  the  sacks,  and  was  careful  to  conceal 
the  dog  as  well. 

The  driver  turned  round  in  his  seat  and  pretended  to 
be  half  asleep. 

Scarcely  had  Edgworth  Bess  finished  her  proceedings 
f  than  two  horsemen    galloped    past  the  waggon  at  full 


Her  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  at  this  unexpected,  un- 
hoped-for escape. 

She  was  just  congratulating  herself  that  the  danger  was 
over,  and  indeed,  was  in  the  act  of  removing  some  of  the 
articles  with  which  she  had  covered  herself,  when  she 
heard  the  trampling  of  horses'  feet  again. 

This  time  they  stopped  close  to  the  waggon ;  and  then  a 
voice  which  she  knew  only  too  well,  and  which  thrilled 
through  every  fibre  in  her  frame,  exclaimed : 

"  Hoy,  waggoner — stop  a  minute !     Pull  up !" 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  driver,  slackening  the 
speed  at  which  his  horses  had  been  going. 

"  Why,  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  come  far 
along  this  road  ?" 

"  Wt41,  a  matter  of  six  or  seven  miles  or  thereabouts, " 
was  the  reply.     "  I  have  come  from  Edgware." 

'>  Well,  then,  have  you  seen  anything  of  a  girl  on  the 
highway  ?     Have  you  passed  one  ?" 

"  What  sort  of  a  one  ?" 

"Why,  young  and  thin,  with  a  pale  face,  wearing  a 
small  hat!" 

Til"  wnga^oner  shook  his  head  to  and  fro. 

-l^v,"  ue  said — "  I  haven't  seeu  her!" 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Quite  sure,  for  I  haven't  seen  a  girl  at  all  since  I 
started." 

"  Then,  if  that's  the  case,  what  did  you  want  to  ask  that 
question  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing — nothing !  I  axes  yer  pardon,  I  didn't 
mean  no  offence,  only  1  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
have  a  bit  of  a  talk.  Yon  see,  talkin'  is  such  a  line  thing. 
I  often  think  to  myself,  if  it  was  not  for  talkin' " 

"  Oh,  d — n  your  thoughts !"  said  \V  ild  junior.  "  I  don't 
want  to  know  them.  What  have  you  got  in  your  wag- 
gon ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  axin'  yer  pardon,  I  don't  mind  havin'  a  talk 


about  that.  I  would  sooner  have  a  talk  about  what's  in 
my  waggon  than  I  wouldn't  talk  at  all.  I  often  thiak  to 
myself " 

"  D — n  your  thoughts !"  said  Wild  junior,  again.  "  What 
have  you  got  in  your  waggon  ?  'Though  never  mind — 
don't  trouble  yourself  to  tell  me — I'll  have  a  look !" 

With  these  words,  George  Wild,  very  much  to  the  con- 
sternation both  of  Edgworth  Bess  and  the  driver,  trotted 
round  to  the  back  of  the  waggon  and  drew  aside  the 
canvas  we  have  mentioned. 

The  interior  was  then  plainly  revealed. 

He  could  see  into  every  corner. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  waggon  there  was  a  pile  of 
empty  sacks,  but  he  could  see  nothing  else. 

The  driver  thrust  his  head  through  the  opening  of  the 
canvas  in  front,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  nothing  in  the  waggon,  you  see,  but  these  'ere 
empty  sacks  and  a  trifle  of  straw.  You  didn't  think  I'd  got 
a  girl  in  here,  did  you  ?  I  only  wish  I  had,  there  would  be 
some  chance  of  having  a  little  bit  of  a  talk,  for  I  often 
think  to  myself " 

With  an  angry  curse  George  Wild  released  his  hold 
upon  the  canvas  and  allowed  the  covering  to  fall  over  the 
back  of  the  waggon. 

"  She  must  be  further  on  the  road,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion.    "  Spur  your  horse  forward — forward  !" 

"  But  perhaps  she  hasn't  come  this  way  at  all,"  said 
Nicholson. 

"  Don't  you  perhaps  anything,  d — n  you  !  If  you  had 
done  your  duty  I  shouldn't  have  had  this  chase  all  over 
the  counti-y  !  But  she'll  make  her  waj-  to  London,  I  feel 
sure  of  that,  so  that  if  we  get  there  before  her,  it  won't 
much  matter." 

This  was  all  Edgworth  Bess  was  able  to  hear. 

The  sound  of  their  voices  in  conversation  died  away. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  waggoner  ventured  to  turn 
round  and  speak — in  fact,  until  he  had  watched  Wild 
junior  and  Nicholson  out  of  sight. 

Cheer  up,  my  lass,  it's  all  right !  After  all,  the  black- 
guards have  gone  galloping  on  to  London.  They've 
missed  you.  It's  all  right — don't  be  afraid.  Eh !  what  did 
you  say  ?" 

Edgworth  Bess  had  said  nothing. 

An  ominous  kind  of  silence  reigned  inside  the  vehicle, 
which  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  whining  of  the  dog. 

The  driver  had  tried  to  cheat  himself  into  believing  that 
Edgworth  Bess  had  made  some  reply  to  his  questions. 
But  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  poor  girl,  entirely  overcome  with  fright,  had  fallen 
into  a  death-like  swoon. 


CHAPTER  DLXXIII. 

RELATES  THE  ADVENTURES  WHICH  BEFEL  JONATHAN  WILD 
AND  MR.  NOAKES  IX  THE  HOUSE  TO  LET. 

When  Jonathan  Wild  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
door  of  that  strange  vaulted  chamber,  Mr.  Noakes,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  anticipate  danger,  trembled  and  shook 
as  he  followed  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  his  com- 
panion's finger. 

Then  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

In  reality  he  saw  little  to  excite  apprehension. 

The  old  hag  had  returned  from  showing  the  traveller  to 
his  chamber,  and  was  now  whispering  something  into  the 
ear  of  the  old  man. 

"  They  are  plotting  something,"  said  Wild,  "  you  may 
rely  upon  that.     What  it  is  I  shall  find  out  presently." 

Just  then  the  old  woman  came  forward. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  are  satisfied  with  the  poor 
accommodation  of  this  place!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  quite — quite." 

"And  you  are  better,  sir?"  she  added,  addressing  Wild. 

"  Yes,  somewhat  better.  A  few  hours'  rest,  no  doubt, 
will  put  me  right." 

"  Would  you  like  to  retire  now,  sir  ?  The  chamber  is 
all  ready." 

"  No,"  said  Wild,  "  I  won't  go  just  yet ;  my  appetite  has 
returned  to  me  a  little.  I  was  going  to  eat  something 
when  that  bell  rang.     I  will  try  a  meal  now." 

The  old  woman  did  not  seem  very  well  pleased  with 
this  announcement,  but  she  offered  no  objection. 

On  the  contrary,  she  seemed  all  alacrity,  for  she  drew 
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the  table  closer  to  the  lire,  placotl  two  chairs  near  it,  and 
epvead  the  provisions  ■with  groat  speed. 

Jonathan  watched  her  luovements,  and  wondered 
■whether  she  acted  thus  in  order  to  serve  him  speedily,  or 
whether  it  was  iu  order  to  get  the  meal  over  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Ho  thought  the  latter. 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  along  with  Noakes,  and  they 
partook  largely  of  the  plain  substantial  fare  spread  out 
before  them. 

Both  were  hungry,  and  such  was  the  precarious  state 
they  were  in,  that  they  felt  they  could  not  afford  to  miss 
this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  regular  meal. 

Jonathan  ■was  an  unreasonably  long  time  over  his 
repast,  and  he  noticed  that  the  more  he  lingered  the  more 
fidgetty  and  uneasy  the  old  people  became. 

This  still  added  to  his  suspicions. 

At  length  he  turned,  and  said  to  the  old  woman : 

"  What  was  that  strange  story  you  were  telling  the 
traveller  about  this  old  place  being  haunted  ?" 

"  Oh  !  it's  a  long  story,  sir,  and  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  tell !" 

"No matter,"  said  Wild,  "I'm  in  the  humour  tc  listen 
to  it,  and  before  I  go  to  bed  I' should  like  to  know  what 
kind  of  companions  I  may  expect  to  have." 

"  Oh,  you  may  not  see  or  hear  anything,"  said  the  old 
woman,  hastily,  "  but  if  you  do,  let  me  give  you  one  word 
of  ad'vice." 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Lie  still  and  be  quiet.  On  no  account  attempt  to  move 
— the  spirits  will  not  harm  you." 

"  What  spirits  ?'" 

"  Those  who  in  the  night  time  roam  about  this  man- 
sion." 

"  What  are  they  like  ? — have  you  seen  tbem  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  many  a  time,  and  so  have  plenty  more— that's 
the  reason  the  house  has  remained  to  let  for  such  a  many 
years;  I  think  I  told  you  so.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  a 
dreadful  double  murder  was  committed  upstairs." 

"  By  whom  ?" 

"  By  a  nobleman  who  was  at  that  time  the  owner  o\  this 
house.  He  returned  one  night  unexpectedly,  aii>.'  in 
secret  one  of  the  servants  let  him  in,  and  the  nobleman 
with  cautious,  silent  steps  ascended  the  grand  staircase." 

"What did  he  do?" 

"  That  no  one  saw,  but  it  was  easy  to  guess.  Suddenly 
a  loud  and  awful  scream  rang  through  the  whole  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  followed  by  the  clashing  of  swords, 
then  another  scream,  and  all  was  still." 

"  What  did  he  do  then  ?" 

"  All  the  servants  were  aroused,  and  as  soon  as  they 
could  recover  their  courage  sufficiently  to  do  so,  they 
armed  themselves  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  chamber  from 
which  the  awful  sounds  had  come.  When  they  entered  it 
a  terrible  spectacle  presented  itself.  On  the  floor  lay  the 
bodies  of  two  persons  weltering  in  blood.  One  was  the 
nobleman's  wife,  the  other  was  a  stranger.  No  one  of  the 
domestics  had  seen  him  before,  and  how  he  had  gained 
admittance  to  the  mansion  unperceived  was  a  mystery." 

"  And  were  both  dead?"  asked  Wild. 

"Yes,  both.  The  nobleman  fled,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards in  a  foreign  land.  T  could  show  you  the  chamber 
where  this  dreadful  deed  was  done,  and  on  the  floor  the 
traces  still  remain." 

"And  are  these  the  spirits  that  haunt  the  place  ?" 

"  Yes,  one  is  the  wife,  the  other  the  stranger.  They 
wander  throu,u;b  the  deserted  corridors,  and  in  and  out  of 
the  empty  rooms  all  the  night  long,  and  that's  why  it  is 
that  this  old  house  has  remained  untenanted  for  many  a 
year.  It  will  soon  be  nothing  but  a  ruin,  merely  from  the 
want  of  habitation.  If  people  lived  here  the  old  placxs 
would  look  quite  different."  * 

"So  it  would,"  said  Wild.  "And  these  spirits,  then, 
are  quite  liarniless  ?" 

"I  don't  kii.iw  for  that,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  have 
never  met  with  any  harm  from  them." 

"  Then  we  will  say  they  are  so,"  returned  Wild.  "It  ■>- 
a  very  good  tale  to  tell  by  the  fireside  and  frighten  people 
witli,  but  I  don't  think  much  of  it  myself." 

"  You  don't !"  screamed  the  hag.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?" 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  I  say." 

"And  why  not,  pray — why  not?" 

■''  How  violent  you  are  to  be  sure,  I  don't  think  much  of 


it,  simply  because  I  have  heard  similar  stories  very  often  ; 
there's  nothing  new  aiwut  it,  and  that's  the  reason  it  has 
1  ailed  to  make  an  impression." 

"  Indeed  !"8aid  the  hag.  "  Well,  I  can't  help  it  being  old  ; 
but  it's  true,  every  word  of  it,  and  I  could  show  you  tho 
stains  on  the  floor." 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  so  far,"  said  Wild ;  "  but  jon  shall 
show  me  to  the  chamber  you  spoke  of.  I  am  tired,  ami 
my  wounds  make  mo  feel  very  drowsy.     Lead  the  way  '" 

The  hag  sprang  to  her  feet  gladly. 

"Follow  me,"  she  said — "follow  me  !" 

Wild  and  Noakes  both  rose  and  obeyed. 

'As  they  passed  out  of  the  apartment,  the  hag  said : 

''•  Hush,  do  not  make  a  noise — you  will  disturb  the  other 
traveller !" 

"He's  close  by,  then?" 

"  He  is ;  I  have  given  up  my  bed  for  him."J 

"  All  right,  it's  nothing  to  me.   Which  is  our  chamber  ?" 

"  I  will  show  you  in  a  moment.    Gome,  follow  me !" 

-■'  The  hag  ascended  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  door. 

'1  his  she  pushed  open  and  more  steps  were  disclosed. 

These  she  ascended,  and  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
top,  not  only  were  Wild's  legs  tired,  but  his  patience 
also. 

"  Why  have  you  brought  me  up  here?"  he  asked. 

"  Because  there  are  no  beds  do'.va  below,  except  the  one 
I  use  myself,  and  that  the  traveller  occupies.  Here  is  a 
comfortable  chamber  enough,  though  it  has  not  been  used 
for  many  a  day." 

She  opened  a  door  as  she  spoke,  and  Wild  and  Noakes 
found  themselves  in  a  spacious  old-fashioned  room  fur- 
nished with  antique  oak  furniture. 

But  upon  everything  there  was  a  thick  coating  of  dust, 
and  they  could  readily  ci'edit  the  old  woman's  assertion 
that  it  had  not  been  used  for  a  very  long  time. 

"  You  will  be  able  to  rest  yourselves  there — don't  feel 
afraid  of  that;  the  couch  doesn't  look  very  inviting,  but 
when  you  come  into  a  place  as  you  have  done  here,  you 
must  be  content  to  take  things  as  they  are." 

"  I  am,"  said  Wild — '•'  I  am.  This  will  do  for  us  very 
well." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  and  will  leave 
you  ;  but  before  I  go,  I  should  like  to  give  you  one  word  of 
.-id  vice." 

"  Very  good — speak ;  let  us  hear  what  it  is." 

"  Well,  then,  no  matter  what  noises  you  may  hear,  and 
you're  isure  to  he:ir  some,   take  no  notice,  but  keep  pro-  , 
foundly  still — you  will  then  remain  uninjured." 

"And  suppose  v.e  don't  follow  your  advice  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  1  wouldn't  answer  for  the  consequences." 

With  these  wods  on  her  lips,  the  hag  took  her  de- 
parture. 

She  closed  the  door  carefully. 

There  was  a  moraPii'o's  silence,  and  then  Noakes  said  : 

"  Mr.  Wild " 

Jonathan  struck  hiiu  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  mouth. 

•Tooi!"  he  cried.  "Take  that!  I  have  cautioned 
you  until  I  am  tired.  Now,  perhaps,  you  will  remember 
for  the  future !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"You  must  be  mad  to  perpetually  call  me  by  my 
name.     It  is  absolute  insanity  I     Be  silent !" 

"  For  what  ?     We  are  alone  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  That  hag  is  probably 
listening  outside !" 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that." 

"  That's  no  excuse  !  You  ought  to  have  done  so  !  If 
you  don't  care  for  your  own  safety,  remember  I  do  for 
mine !" 

"  I  will  be  careful — ^indeed  I  will  be  careful !" 

"Vei7  well,  then!  See,  above  all  things,  that  you  do 
not  mention  my  name." 

"I  will  be  cariiful,''  said  Noakes,  again. 

"Silence!"  bu.id  Jonathan,  in  a  whisper.  "We  shall 
hear  whether  the  woman  is  listening  at  the  door  or  not." 

A  long  pause  now  ensued,  during  which  both  listened 
eagerly. 

But  although  they  stretched  their  ears  to  the  utmost, 
they  failed  to  catch  the  slightest  sound. 

"I  belie  TO  it's  all  vight,"  said  Jonathan,  at  last  breaking 
the  silence-  "  1  believe  it's  all  right !" 

"  What  did  you  i  hink  of  that  tale  the  old  woman  told 
you  ?"  asked  Noakes. 
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"  Nothmg." 

"  You  did  think  something — I  mean  what's  your  opiuion 
of  it  ?" 

"What's  yours?" 

"  I  don't  presume  to  have  one." 

"You  don't  believe  in  these  ghosts,  I  should  think?" 

"Do  you?" 

Jonathan  shook  a  little,  as  bo  replied  : 

"Certainly  not;  the  whole  story  itseif  was  notiiing  but 
a  fabrication." 

"  For  what  object  was  it  told  ?" 

"  That  I  can  partly  guess.  She  had  a  motive,  you  may 
be  sure." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Noakes,  "  I  have  heard  of  such  a,  thing 
before.     What  she  has  said  may  be  truo." 

"  It  may,  but  I  very  much  doubt  it.  Her  conduct,  and 
the  old  man's,  too,  is  altogether  most  suspicious.  I'id  you 
not  notice  what  strict  injunctions  slie  was  cai'eful  in  give 
about  remaining  quiet  in  case  we  should  hear  any  nuise  ?" 

"  Yes  I  did,  though  until  this  moment  1  did  not  attach 
any  importance  to  it." 

"That  shows  how  careless  you  are,  then.  'J'h ore's 
a  meaning  in  that — a  deep  meaning ;  but  hush,  we  Have 
talked  enough." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  dp,  then  ?" 

"  Not  to  lie  down  oc  the  bed  and  sleep,  yon  icf./  de- 
pend." 

"  I  am  very  weary,"  said  Noakes. 

"  So  am  l/'  replied  Wild,  "but  for  all  that  I  can't  think 
of  resting.  No,  I  will  solve  this  nvystery ;  depend  upon 
it,  it's  possible  to  obtain  a  solulicin.  At  any  rate,  I  will 
try." 

From  his  manner  it  was  easy  t^  perceive  that  Mr. 
Noakes  did  not  approve  of  this  resolution ;  but  he  dared 
not  say  as  much. 

With  stealthy  steps  Jonathan  crossed  the  chamber  in 
the  direction  of  the  ooor. 

Beaching  it,  he  raised  the  latch  and  strove  to  push  it 
open. 

But  the'door  remained  lirm — immovable^ 

Wild  uttered  a  curhc. 

"  This  door  has  been  bolted  or  locked  on  the  oiUside," 
he  said.     "  We  are  prisoners !" 

This  was  an  announcement  that  terrified  Noakes 
greatly,  and  he  immediately  became  desirous  vi  leaving 
the  chamber. 

He  hastened  to  his  companion's  side,  and  found  that 
what  he  had  heard  was  indeed  correct. 

"  How  this  was  done,"  cried  Wild,  "  puzzles  me  to 
think.  I  listened  carefully  enough,  and  yet  I  neither 
heard  a  key  turned  nor  a  bolt  shot  into  the  socket." 

"  And  yet  it  must  have  been  done." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  must  have  been  done !  Wait  a  moment, 
though — we  will  soon  be  at  liberty." 

"  Why  have  we  been  made  prisoners  ?" 

"For  some  object.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  find  out 
what." 

Jonathan  tugged  away  at  the  door,  for  ho  was  anxious 
to  open  it  without  making  any  more  noise  than  he  could 
possibly  help. 

But  he  soon  desisted. 

The  door  was  as  firmly  fastened  as  it  it  had  been  nailed 
up. 

"  We  must  try  another  plaii,"  he  cried ;  "  but  I'll  get  out, 
I  am  determined !" 

Jonathan  took  an  ugly-looking  knife  out  of  his  pocket 
and  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  door  with  it. 

He  inserted  it  in  the  crevice  between  the  door  and  the 
dooi-post,  and  used  it  as  a  lever.  •» 

By  this  means  he  was  able  to  tell  just  whereabouts  the 
fastenings  were  situated,  and  having  made  this  discovery 
he  sat  to  work  to  force  the  chamber  open  ;  but  so  far  from 
succeeding  in  the  attempt,  he  only  broke  the  strong  blade 
of  his  knife. 

"Curses!"  he  cried,  as  he  threw  it  down  upon  the 
ground.     "  However,  I'll  not  be  baulked  by  a  door !" 

Jonathan  had  lost  his  temper  and  his  prudence  too,  for 
suddenly  he  throw  himself  with  full  force  against  the 
door. 

The  shoes  was  more  than  could  be  withstood. 

The  door  did  not  fly  open,  but  it  was  evident  a  very 
little  pressure  would  cause  it  to  do  so. 

Befor*  he  apphed  that  pressure.  Wild  paused  and 
liutened. 


No  sound  came  to  his  ear,  however;  and  encouraged  by 
the  silence,  he  pushed  the  door  open. 

Then  he  slowly  and  carefully  descended  the  staircase, 
Mr.  Noakes  foliowing  closely  at  his  heels. 

They  reached  the  bottom,  and  again  they  paused  to 
listen. 

But  all  was  silent  still,  and  Jonathan,  opening  the  door, 
coutiuued  his  descent. 

"  I   can't  ma  ke  out  exactly  '^hereabouts  in  the  house    ' 
we  are,"  ho  cried.     "  This  seems  more  like  a  secret  stair- 
ca.se  than  anything  else.     I  believe  that    is  what  it   is. 
We  must  manage  to  get  into  another  part  of  the  man- 
sion." 

"  For  w'  .at  purpose  ?" 

"Fool!  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  intend  to  clear  up 
the  mystoi7  which  hangs  over  this  abode  ;  and  how  can  I 
can  7  out  my  intention  if  I  don't  search  thorouglily  all  over 
tho  olaco  ?" 

TInifl  rebuked,  Mr.  Noakes  was  silent. 

W;!'l  looked  carefully  on  each  side  of  him  for  a  door, 
hoping  that  if  he  found  one  it  would  lead  him  in  the  direc- 
tion he  wished  to  take. 

But  tho  walls  on  both  sides  were  perfectly  smooth,  ami 
this  circumstance,  added  to  the  narrowness  of  the  staircase, 
served  to  confirm  Wild  in  his  supposition. 

"  Tread  as  quietly  as  you  can,"  he  exclaimed,  "  lest 
those  old  people  should  hear  you.  We  must  be  very  near 
that  part  of  the  house  where  they  have  taken  up  their 
quarters !" 

This  was  undoubtedly  true ;  and  while  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  more  noise  than  they  could  help,  they 
also  listened  for  any  sound  which  might  reach  them  from 
below. 

At  last  tb    bottom  of  this  staircase  was  reached. 

Somewlujie  not  far  off  was  the  apartment  into  which 
the  traveller  had  been  shown,  and  a  little  further  on  still 
was  the  vaulted  chamber  where  the  fire  was  bui-ning. 

Looking  around,  Jonathan  saw  the  steps  leading  down 
to  the  passage  which  communicated  with  the  door 
through  which  they  had  gained  admittance  to  tho 
building. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  this  was  another  door  deeply 
set  in  its  case. 

Wild  felt  quite  delighted  when  he  saw  it,  for  he  made 
no  doubt  that  it  would  lead  him  into  that  part  of  the 
mansion  he  wished  to  reach. 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  companion's  shoulder,  and 
with  the  other  band  pointed  out  the  situation  of  the  door 
to  him. 

Just  then,  however,  a  faint,  gurgling,  gasping  cry 
reached  their  e-irs,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  both  stood  as 
motionless  as  statues. 


CHAPTER  DLXX17. 

CONTINUES  TO  RELATE  THE   IIORKIBLE   ADVENTURES 
THAT  OCCURRED  IN  THE  HOUSE  TO   LET. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  the  first  to  recover  his  composure. 

His  grasp  upon  his  companion's  shoulder  tightened 
until  it  became  painful. 

Then,  in  a  faint,  hissing  whisper  he  said: 

"What  was  that?" 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  reply. 

He  could  not,  for  his  tongue  clung  to  the  roof  of  his 
month. 

He  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  his  face  was  ashy  pale. 

"  What  was  that  ?"  said  Wild  again,  for  the  sound  had 
come  upon  him  so  suddenly  and  so  unexpectedly  that  it 
had  deprived  hira  of  his  iisual  coolness. 

As  ho  asked  the  questi6n  for  the  second  time,  however, 
all  his  fierce  courage  came  to  his  aid. 

"  Hus- : !"  he  said — "  hush  ! — I  see  it  all  now.  I  was 
startled    now  I  understand  it !" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  1 

"  Confirmation  of  my  euspicions,"  said  Wild.    "  Hush —     , 
be  stiU!"  I 

Again  they  listened — but  that  strange,  awful  sound     ; 
which  unnerved  even  Jonathan  Wild  reached  their  ears 
no  n'ore. 

Eut  just  aa  Jonathan  Wikl  had  resolved  to  step  forwiud 
aad  ascertain  if  possible!  what  it  was  that  had  given 
Utterance  to  this  cry,  be  heard  another  sound,  but  not  of 
BO  alarming  a  nature. 
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This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  opening  of  a 
door ! 

"  Back — back !"  he  cried.  "  Quick,  up  the  stairs  again  ! 
Be  silent  and  speedy,  or  we  shall  be  discovered !" 

He  set  the  example  himself  of  ascending  the  stairs  on 
tiptoe,  and  when  he  had  reached  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  sufficient  height  he  stopped. 

Again  they  listened. 

From  tlie  position  they  now  occupied,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  see  th»  spot  upon  which  they  had  so 
lately  stood. 

An  angle  in  the  staircase  hid  it  from  their  view. 

But  they  could  hear. 

Footsteps  were  audible,  then  a  door  was  closed,  and 
then,  upon  the  dark,  damp  wall  they  saw  the  faint  glim- 
mering reflection  of  a  light. 

This  was  only  for  an  instant. 

All  then  was  darkness  once  more,  but  not  silence. 

They  heard  whisperings  and  mutterings  in  the  passage 
below,  and  they  could  also  detect  the  sound  of  hasty, 
shuffling  footsteps. 

But  in  a  short  time  that  sound  ceased. 

Then  a  door  was  closed  somewhat  violently,  after  which 
the  silence  of  the  grave  prevailed. 

Nevertheless,  Jonathan  Wild  waited  several  moments 
before  he  ventured  to  quit  his  position. 

Then,  when  he  imagined  that  all  was  safe,  and  that  the 
coast  was  perfectly  clear,  he  touched  his  companion 
slightly  on  the  arm,  for  he  did  not  like  to  trust  himself  to 
speak  at  present. 

Noakes  understood  the  meaning  of  the  touch,  and  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  steps  again. 

Upon  reaching  the  bottom,  the  thief-taker  again  looked 
about  him. 

Then,  having  satisfied  himself  that  no  one  was  moving, 
he  led  the  way  towards  the  door  of  the  vaulted  apart- 
ment. 

This  was  closed,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  door  he  had  heard 
banged  shut  a  little  while  before. 

"Now,"  ho  muttered,  to  himself — "now  to  find  the 
traveller's  room !" 

This  was  no  easy  task,  for  the  mansion  was  built  in  an 
intricate  manner,  and  time  was  requisite  for  anyone  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  arrangements. 

He  saw  several  doors,  but  hesitated  to  enter  any  of 
them. 

But  the  attempt  had  to  be  made  ;  so,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  latch  of   one,  he  raised  it. 

The  door  was  fast. 

He  tried  another  and  another  with  the  like  result. 

Then  he  went  to  a  fourth. 

This  one  yielded. 

Jonathan  satisfied  himself  upon  this  point  by  only  mov- 
ing it  an  inch  or  two,  and  he  hesitated  some  time  before 
he  ventured  to  push  it  open  far  enough  to  see  into  the  in- 
terior. 

Eeassured  by  the  stillness,  he  at  length  did  so. 

He  beckoned  to  his  companion  to  keep  close  to  him,  and 
then  crossed  the  threshold. 

He  found  himself  in  a  small,  meanly-furnished  room. 

At  one  extremity  was  a  window,  but  it  was  furnished 
with  shutters,  which  were  closed. 

In  the  upper  part  of  them  were  two  diamond-shaped 
holes,  through  which  there  came  a  faint  ray  of  light,  but 
not  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  chamber. 

It  was  a  kind  of  dusky  twilight  that  prevailed  in  it, 
which  made  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  objects. 

Carefully  holding  his  hands  before  biro,  Jonathan 
walked  towards  this  window. 

A  few  steps  took  him  to  it,  and  then,  not  without  some 
difficulty  and  delay,  he  managed  to  undo  the  fastenings 
of  the  shutters,  and  to  throw  them  partially  open. 

A  broad  beam  of  light  now  shot  in. 

A  faint  cry  came  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Noakes. 

Jonathan  turned  like  lightning,  and  was  well-nigh  be- 
trayed into  an  exclamation  too. 

The  room  contained  no  other  articles  of  furniture  save 
the  bed  and  a  chair. 

On  the  former  lay  the  traveller. 

He  presented  a  frightful  spectacle,  and  it  was  no  wonder  i 
Mr.  Noakes  should  utter  an  ejaculation. 

The  stranger  had  been  cruelly  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered, and  the  bed  was  smeared  all  over  with  blood.  I 


A  moment  elapsed,  and  then  Jonathan  said : 

"Just  as  I  expected,  my  suspicions  are  confirmed — the 
mystery  is  clear  enough." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  Noakes. 

"  Yes,  never  fear — no  one  could  survive  such  injuries  as 
those.  Look — look,  his  head  is  almost  severed  from  his 
body." 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  look,  but  turned  his  head  aside. 

" They  have  been  beforehand  with  me,"  said  Wild — "I 
am  too  late.  Those  two  wretches,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
plundered  him  of  all  the  money  and  valuables  ho  had 
about  him." 

This  seemed  probable  enough,  but  yet  Jonathan  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  himself  as  to  whether  his  supposition  was 
correct. 

The  traveller  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  bed  with  all 
his  clothes  on. 

No  doubt  he  was  entirely  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
weakness,  and  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  immediately. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  task  to  advance  to 
the  bed,  and  ascertain  whether  the  valuables  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  pockets.  Jonathan  Wild  was  not  a  man 
to  stick  at  trifles,  and  so  he  immediately  began  his  search. 

Mr.  Noakes  averted  his  eyes. 

He  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  horrid  scene. 

"  I  was  right,"  said  Wild,  with  a  curse — "  I  was  right ; 
they  have  taken  all  his  money — everything,  indeed,  of  the 
least  value.  Now  then,  I  will  have  a  reckoning  with 
them  !  I  will  learn  all  I  wish  to  know,  and  obtain  the 
money  too !" 

Jonathan  went  up  to  his  companion,  and  said : 

"  Come,  Noakes,  don't  be  chicken-hearted !  Now  is  the 
time  for  courage !  Put  on  a  bold  front,  appear  to  be 
valorous  and  desperate — you  will  find  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  just  as  well  as  the  real  thing." 

"  But  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do  ?"  said  Noakes  ; 
"  let  me  have  an  idea  of  how  you  intend  to  act." 

"  No,  that  never  answers ;  besides,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment I  can't  tell.  I  shall  be  guided  entirely  by  circum- 
stances !" 

"How  shall  I  know  what  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  Obey  every  command  I  give  with  promptitude — imi- 
tate me  in  all  things — follow  me  up  closely  to  render  what 
assistance  you  are  able.     Come !" 

As  he  spoke,  Jonathan  led  the  way  out  of  the  chamber. 

Noakes  was  only  too  glad  to  follow. 

Once  more  they  crept  along  the  passage  to  the  door 
leading  into  the  vaulted  apartment,  and  there  they  paused 
again. 

The  sound  of  angry  voices  in  dispute  came  plainly 
upon  their  ears,  though  they  were  not  able  to  distinguish 
the  voices  that  were  made  use  of. 

Every  now  and  then  the  hag's  voice  would  rise  up  to  a 
shrill  scream,  and  before  long  Jonathan  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  old  man  was  refusing  to  do  something 
the  woman  required,  and  that  she  was  infuriated  in  con- 
sequence. 

"Now,  Noakes,"  whispered  Wild,  "ten  to  one  if  this 
door  is  fastened.  I  shall  open  it  and  dash  in.  As  soon 
as  I  have  done  so,  close  the  door,  and,  if  possible,  se- 
cure it." 

Noakes  promised  obedience,  and  then,  without  another 
word.  Wild  raised  the  latch  swiftly  and  flung  the  door 
open. 

A  cry  of  terror  reached  their  ears. 

But  he  sprang  forward  and  heeded  it  not. 

The  old  man  and  the  hag  had  evidently  been  crouching 
down  over  the  fire  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  now  they  were  standing  up  near  it,  looking 
scared  and  terrified. 

"  Silence !"  shouted  Wild — "  silence  !  Keep  still — move 
at  your  peril !  Do  not  attempt  resistance,  or  it  will  be 
worse  for  you!" 

"I  told  you  so !"  screamed  the  hag — "I  told  you  so! 
You  would  not  pay  attention  to  my  words,  and  now  see 
the  result !" 

These  words  were  addressed  to  the  old  man. 

"Silence  I"  cried  Wild  again,  holding  his  drawn  sword 
before  him  in  an  attitude  of  defence, — "silence,  I  say — 
s  ubmit !    Resist  at  your  peril !" 

"  Wo  are  found  out  now !"  screamed  the  hag. 
"  William,  make  an  efifort  to  escape  the  gallows — we 
are  fairly  matched !" 

So  saying,  the  hag  in  a  frantic  manner  seized  a  long 
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knife  that  lay  upon  Iho  table,   and   rushed  upon   Wild 
with  it. 

The  sight  of   his  drawn  sword,  however,   made  her 
hesitate  and  change  her  intention. 

She  saw  that  Noakes  was  not  armed,  and  so  she  rushed 
towards  him. 

Jonathan  did  not  intend  that  his  comrade  should   bo 
sacrificed,  and  so  he  cried  : 

"  Hold,  woman— hold !    If  you  refuse,  your  death   be 
on  your  own  head  !" 

The  hag  paid  not  the  least  attention. 

Lefore  NoakeJ  was  prepared  for  an  attack,    she  had 
seized  him  by  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  held  him  secure. 

The  knife  was  already  uplifted,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
descending. 

Another  quarter  of  a  second,  and  Mr.  Noakes  would  have 
recejjred.  at  least,  if  not  a  mortal,  a  dangerous  wound,  but 
JonSthan  sprang  forward  just  in  time  to  savo  him. 
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IIg  thrust  hia  sword  between  the  body  of  Mr.  Noakei 
and  the  hag's  descending  arm. 

She  could  not  stop  herself,  but  instead  of  accomplishing 
hermurlcrous  purpose,  her  arm  struck  violeuly  upon  thv 
sharp  edge  of  Wild's  sword.  ,         ,       ,         , 

With  a  cry  of  pain  she  dropped  the  knile,  and  released 
her  hold  upon  Noakes. 

That  individual  was  suddenly  endued  with  great 
ferocity. 

All  his  nature  changed,  and  he  felt  a  sudden  and  in- 
satiable craving  for  vengeance  upon  the  woman  who  had 
so  nearly  caused  his  death. 

Almost  before  he  had  time  to  reflect,  or  before  anyone 
knew  what  he  was  about,  he  picked  up  the  knife  she  hail 
dropped,  and  with  an  angry  cry,  drove  the  long,  kecu 
blade  into  her  breast. 

An  awful  scream  thrilled  from  the  hag'a  hjis,  and  shy 
fell  back  on  the  stone  floor  with  a  crash. 
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As  soon  as  over  the  deed  was  committed,  Mr.  Noakes 
was  astonished  at  what  he  had  done. 

Bvit  the  old  man,  rendered  desperate  by  the  fate  which 
had  overtaken  his  companion,  suddenly  snatched  a  pistol 
which  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  hastily  aiming, 
fired  at  the  two  intruders. 

The  bullet  struck  harmlessly  against  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  his  shot  had  failed,  the  old  man 
screamed  aloud,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  companion-weapon, 
was  about  to  fire  that  also,  when  Jonathan  prevented  him 
just  in  time. 

Before  the  echoes  of  the  shot  had  died  away.  Wild  had 
drawn  one  of  his  pistols,  and  he  discharged  it  just  as  the 
old  man's  finger  was  pressing  upon  the  trigger. 

With  a  groan  he  sank  down  to  the  ground  writhing 
like  some  wounded  serpent. 

"  Are  you  hurt,  Noakes  ?"  asked  Wild. 

"No,  I  think  not." 

"  Nor  am  I.  It  seems  we  have  the  place  to  ourselves 
now,  at  all  events." 

"Yes,"  said  Noakes  with  a  shudder.  "What  awful 
slaughter !" 

"Bah!  With  the  murder  of  the  traveller  we  have 
nothing  to  do;  wo  have  only  acted  in  self-defence,  and,  by 
slaying  these  two  wretches,  preserved  our  own  lives." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this,  and  Noakes  felt  it. 

"  I  rather  think  the  house  will  be  haunted  now  ["con- 
tinued Jonathan.  "Here  are  three  more  dead  bodies,  or, 
at  all  events,  will  soon  be!" 

"Let  us  go,"  implored  Noakes — "let  us  go!  Every 
moment  of  our  stay  here  is  fraught  with  danger  !" 

"Presently,"  said  Wild — "presently!  But  not  until 
my  purpose  is  achieved.  First  of  all,  I  must  have  the 
traveller's  gold." 

He  strode  across  the  room,  towards  the  spot  where  the 
old  man  lay  groaning  and  writhing,  as  he  spoke. 

Jonathan  touched  him  roughly  with  his  foot,  as  he 
said: 

"  Now  you  have  your  desserts !  Where  is  the  gold  you 
took  from  the  pockets  of  the  murdered  traveller  ?  Quick 
— band  it  to  me  !" 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  turned  his  head 
away. 

"  Come,"  said  Jonathan,  "  I  shall  stand  no  foolery ! 
Quick — tell  me  where  it  is  !" 

iStill  no  reply. 

Jonathan  then  stooped  down,  and  with  great  violence 
tore  open  the  old  man's  pockets,  and  presently  drew  forth 
a  large  bag  containing  money. 

When  he  found  this  treasure  going  from  hira,  the  old 
man  seemed  to  forget  the  pain  his  wound  caused  him. 

He  sprang  up  to  a  half-sitting  posture,  and  commenced 
a  desperate  struggle. 

In  the  hands  of  Wild  he  was  but  a  child. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  dashed  to  the  earth  with  a 
force  that  shook  nearly  all  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

Jonathan  placed  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  drew  his 
sword. 

He  presented  the  point  of  the  weapon  to  the  old  man's 
breast,  and  just  allowed  it  to  penetrate  the  skin. 

"  Now,"  he  cried,  "  answer  my  questions,  and  answer 
them  truthfully ;  if  you  refuse,  I  will  run  you  through  this 
instant!" 

"Mercy — mercy!"  cried  the  old  man,  as  he  felt  the 
point  of  the  sword  piercing  his  skin — "mercy — mercy! 
Eemove  your  sword !" 

"  Not  without  you  answer  my  questions.  If  you  re  ^use 
or  hesitate,  I  shall  bear  a\\  my  weight  upon  it,  and  the 
sword  will  then  pass  through  your  heart !" 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  then  .'" 

"  Tell  me  the  meaning  of  all  the  mysteries  in  this  piace 
—nothing  less  will  satisfy  me." 

The  old  man  shuddered. 

"  Don't  hesitate.  1  will  know  it — I  am  detei-mined  to 
know  it.     Speak  out  freely  and  clearly !" 

"  I  can't  tell  you !"  said  the  old  man. 

"  You  lie !  Why  does  this  house  remain  unlet  ?  Why 
did  that  old  hag,  who  I  suppose  is  your  wife,  speak  as 
she  did  as  soon  as  she  saw  us  at  the  gate  ?  It  is  evident 
you  do  not  wish  this  house  to  be  let.   Tell  me  why !" 

"  Because — because       ■ " 

"Because  what?" 

"  Because  it  is  a  refuge  for  me  and  for  my  wife.  If 
anyone  came  here  they  would  turn  us  out,  and  theu  we 


should  either  have  to  starve  on  the  roadside,  or  enter  the 
workhouse." 

"  That  is  a  reason,"  said  Wild,  "  and  a  good  one,  yet  it 
will  not  satisfy  me — that  does  not  explain  all." 

The  old  man  looked  in  terror  into  Jonathan's  face. 

"  Why  have  you  slain  the  traveller .'"  he  asked — "an- 
swer me  that !  Is  it  only  a  chance,  solitary  crime,  or  is 
itoueof  many  assassinations?" 

"  One — one,"  said  the  old  man — "  only  one.  It  was  my 
wife's  fault — she  tempted  me;  she  told  me  how  much 
money  he  had  got,  and  how  easily  we  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  it!" 

"  Wo  will  quit  that  part  of  the  question  for  the  present, 
and  return  to  what  I  originally  asked  you.  The  owners  of 
this  house  would  soon  learn  that  you  drove  people  away 
who  come  to  inquire  after  it,  and  you  would  lose  yonr 
place.  I  am  convinced  there's  a  deep  mystery  in  all  this, 
and  what  that  mystery  is  I  am  determined  to  find  out. 
If  you  refuse  to  disclose  it,  you  die!" 


CHAPTER  DLXXV. 

JONATHAN  WILD    AND    MR.    NOAKES    COMMENCE    THE    EX- 
PLORATION  OF  THE   HOUSE  TO   LET. 

The  old  man  closed  his  eyes  and  uttered  a  groan. 

"  Come,"  said  Wild,  "  no  nonsense — that  will  not  do. 
Tell  me  at  once  all  I  want  to  know  !" 

"  There's  a  secret !"  gasped  the  old  man. 

"  Yes — yes !" 

"  But  I  have  taken  an  oath " 

"Bah!" 

"  I  have  taken  an  awful  oath  never  to  reveal  what  that 
secret  is  !" 

Jonathan  raised  his  sword. 

"  I  see  you  are  determined  to  perish  !  Well,  you're  a 
fool!     Take  your  desserts!" 

The  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  sword 
descending. 

He  knew  that,  unless  Wild  stayed  his  arm,  his  death 
would  be  immediate,  and  so  he  cried  aloud  : 

"  Hold— hold !" 

Again  Jonathan  pressed  the  point  against  his  breast. 

"  Now  tell  me !"  he  cried.  "  You  see  I'm  not  a  man  to 
be  trifled  with !" 

"Alas!  I  fear  I  am  dying  now;  I  can  fell  my  strength 
going,  and  my  eyes  are  becoming  dim !  Let  me  die  in 
peace !" 

"  No,"  said  Wild,  "  I  am  determined  to  learn  all !  Con- 
fess, or  you  die  this  moment !" 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  threat  would  not 
have  produced  any  great  effect  upon  the  old  man,  seeing 
that  he  was  already  wounded  so  seriously  that  his  death 
was  almost  certain  to  result  from  it. 

Still,  there  was  a  doubt  on  the  point,  and  so,  with  that 
strong  instinct  that  makes  aU  desire  to  cling  to  life,  he  was 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  slain  immediately. 
i  Yet  the  oath  that  had  been  imposed  upon  him  must  have 
been  one  of  no  ordinary  character,  or  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  so  long  about  breaking  it. 

When  he  looked  up  into  Jonathan's  countenance  he  saw 
an  angry  glance  in  his  eyes,  which  convinced  him  that  he 
was  terribly  in  earnest. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said — I  will  tell  you  !" 

"Do  so.  I  shall  watch  your  countenance  closely,  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  detect  a  lie  ;  or,  if  I  cannot  immediately, 
yet  when  I  discover  you  have  played  me  false,  I  will  slay 
you  at  that  moment !" 

The  old  man  was  becoming  more  and  more  ten-ified  by 
Jonathan's  threats  and  manner,  and  so,  clasping  his  hands 
together  abjectedly,  said : 

"  Listen — listen!  I  will  tell  all — I  will  break  the  oath 
that  I  have  taken  !" 

"  What's  the  oath?" 

"  An  awful  one!" 

"  What  are  the  terms  of  it  ?" 

"No — no !"  cried  the  old  man,  with  a  shudder,  "I  can't 
tell  you  that — I  can't  repeat  the  fearful  words !" 

"  Well,  no  matter — I  care  not  for  that ;  it  is  this  mystery  I 
want  to  solve !" 

"  Listen,  then :  This  largo  house  which  you  see  in  this 
strange,  neglected  state  belongs,  to  a  strange  being  who  ia 
my  master." 

"03  on" 
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"  The  board  13  fixed  to  the  outer  gates  only  as  a  means 
of  leading  people  astray,  or  blinding  the  eyes  of 
suspicion." 

"  I  guessed  that." 

"  Did  you  indeed?" 

"  I  did." 

"  We  were  placed  here — that  is,  my  wife  and  myself — to 
take  care  of  the  house  and  to  answer  any  people  who 
might  apply  for  particulars.  It  is  i-arely  we  are  trouble'l 
with  visitors,  still  we  are  here." 

"  And  when  they  do  come  I  suppose  you  answer  them 
in  much  the  same  way  as  I  was  answered  wheu  I  rang  the 
bell.'" 

"  Yes — yes !  But  the  old  woman  is  hasty — much  too 
hasty,  and  her  behaviour  is  calculated  to  excite  suspicion. 
She  ought  to  be  careful !" 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Wild;  "it's  no  good  for  you 
to  find  fault  with  her  now — she's  past  all  that!" 

"  Is  she  dead  ?"  groaned  the  old  man,  raising  his  head. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Wild.  "  Attend  to  your  own  life 
before  you  look  after  her.  Go  on  !  You  have  only  com- 
menced your  history." 

"  We  have  been  strictly  bidden  never  to  allow  anyone 
to  remain  in  the  house,  and  even  to  prevent  inquirers  from 
going  through  the  various  rooms  if  possible.  To-day  my 
wife  was  tempted  to  break  the  injunctions  which  have 
been  laid  upon  us.  She  admitted  you  and  your  friend, 
and  this  is  the  result.  You  have  caused  all  these  misfor- 
tunes. We're  justly  but  fearfully  punished  for  our  dis- 
obodience." 

"  Never  mind  grieving  over  that,"  said  /onathan, 
abruptly.  "  That  doesn't  concern  or  interest  me  in  the 
least.  Proceed !  Why  do  you  not  come  to  the  point  ? 
Beware,  I  will  not  be  played  with  !" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  straightforwardly  and  clearly. 
This  house  has  many  occupants — that  is,  when  all  ai-e 
here." 

"Who?" 

"  My  master  and  his  men." 

"  ludeed  !  Go  on.  Who  are  your  master  and  his  men  ? 
Why  are  they  here  ?" 

The  old  man  tried  to  reply,  but  there  seemed  to  be 
something  in  his  throat  that  was  choking  him. 

"  Speak  !"  said  Wild,  fiercely — "  answer  me  !" 

The  old  man  made  an  evident  effort. 

He  still  seemed  to  be  choking,  and  Jonathan,  roughly 
seizing  him  by  the  arm,  raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture. 

No  sooner  was  this  done  than  there  came  from  his  lips 
a  gush  of  blood,  and  as  soon  as  the  crimson  stream  had 
ceased  to  flow,  the  old  man's  head  fell  back,  his  eyes 
closed,  his  jaw  fell,  and  when  Jonathan  released  his  hand, 
he  sank  back  upon  the  stone  flooring  with  a  dull  and  sick- 
ening crash. 

"  Curses !"  cried  Jonathan — "  he's  dead — dead !  Just 
when  he  was  about  to  reveal  the  secret !  Curses  on  his 
obstinacy  !" 

Jonathan  Wild,  in  his  rage,  raised  his  sword,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  plunge  it  into  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  old  man. 

But  recollecting  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  dead,  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  turned 
round  to  his  companion. 

The  fierce  courage — or  r^her  fit  of  ferocity — which 
had  come  over  Mr.  Noakes  had  now  entirely  disappeared. 

He  was  once  again  the  trembling,  timid,  cowardly 
villain  he  always  was. 

His  limbs  were  shaking,  and  he  bent  down  his  eyes  be- 
neath his  companion's  steadfast  gaze. 

"  Ai-e  you  going  now,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  he  said. 

"No,  fool!  I  have  not  yet  accomplished  my  purpose! 
I  tell  you  I  will  penetrate  this  mystery  !" 

"You  will  live  to  repent  this,"  said  Noakes,  with  a 
sigh.  "  You  are  rushing  on  blindfolded  and  headlong  into 
ruin." 

"  Silence !  I  don't  want  to  listen  to  your  ci-oakings ! 
Keep  your  fears  to  yourself — you  will  not  make  me  a 
sharer  of  them !  But  for  that  fool,  I  am  convinced  all 
was  well.  Now  I  must  guess  at  part,  and  explore  the 
mansion  for  the  remainder.     Is  the  old  woman  dead  ?" 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Noakes,  averting  his  eyes  from  the 
body.     "  I  think  so." 

In  the  hope  that  life  might  still  linger  in  the  body  of 
the  old  hag,  Jonathan  Wild  strodo  across  the  floor  to  the 
spot  where  slie  was  lying. 


He  uttered  a  curse  when  his  eyes  first  rested  upon  her, 
for  it  was  pretty  evident  that  she  was  already  dead. 

And  yet  she  might  be  only  in  a  deep  swoon  resembling 
death,  from  which  she  might  be  recovered,  and  then  she 
mighl;  be  induced  to  give  the  particulars  Jonathan  so  much 
desired  to  learn. 

Wild  took  a  somewhat  original  but  decidedly  effective 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not. 

He  drew  his  sword  again,  and  inilicted  a  slight  wound 
upon  her  breast. 

Had  she  been  alive,  that  would  certainly  have  restored 
her  to  consciousness. 

But  she  made  not  the  slightest  movement. 

Only  a  single  drop  of  blood  issued  from  the  wound. 

"  She's  dead  tocJ," cried  Wild.  "Noakes,  you  did  your 
work  well !  How  was  it  you  plucked  up  such  a 
spirit?" 

"  Say  no  more  about  that,  Mr.  Wild— say  no  more  about 
it !  I  would  gladly  forget  the  deed." 

"  I  must  have  a  light !"  said  Wild.  "  Look  about  you 
and  see  if  you  can  find  a  lamp  or  candle,  or  something 
that  will  serve  our  purpose." 

"  Do  you  indeed  intend  to  explore  the  house  ?" 

"I  do,  from  the  roof  to  the  foundation!  Doubtless  wo 
shall  make  discoveries  that  will  repay  us  for  our  pains." 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  his  head. 

"  What  was  it  the  old  man  told  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  ?" 

"  Not  distinctly." 

"  It  amounted  to  very  little.  He  confirmed  my  sus- 
picions by  saying  that  the  board  fixed  to  the  gate  was 
only  a  pretence,  and  that  if  anyone  had  wished  to 
take  the  mansion  some  obstacle  would  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  doing  so.  Such  a  course  as  that  would  not 
be  adopted  without  some  strong  and  urgent  reason." 

Mr.  Noakes,  in  spite  of  his  alarm  and  desire  to  leave, 
could  not  help  feeling  interested. 

"  The  old  man  spoke  of  being  employed  by  some  one 
whom  he  called  his  master,  and  this  master  has  many  com- 
rades.    Sometimes  they  are  here." 

"Here,  in  this  mansion?" 

"  Yes,  so  I  have  understood  him." 

"  Then  let  us  leave  it — let  us  go  while  we  are  safe." 

"Be  silent  !" 

"  I  will  not !  Why  should  you  run  this  risk  ?  What 
does  it  concern  us?  This  mansion  is  nothing  to  either 
of  us.    Let  us  quit  it !' 

"It  is  something  to  me,"  said  Wild.  "Let  that  be 
sufficient.  I  would  have  you  know  that  my  will  is  law! 
Have  you  found  a  candle  ?  but  here  is  a  lamp  that  will  do 
as  well.    Light  it." 

Mr.  Noakes  obeyed. 

"  Does  it  strike  you  what  this  master  maybe?"  asked 
Wild,    "and  who  his  comrades  are?" 

Mr.  Noakes  looked  in  his  companion's  face  with  amaze- 
ment as  he  said . 

"  No — have  you  any  suspicions  ?" 

"  I  could  hazai-d  a  guess,"  said  Jonathan,  "  but,  how- 
ever, I'll  wait ;  some  further  evidtiice  is  necessary,  and 
doubtless  it  will  bo  forthcoming." 

"  And — and " 

"  And  what,  villain  ?" 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Wild,  that  the  discoveries  will  in 
any  way  benefit  us  ?" 

"  I  do — I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  they  will  benefit  us 
in  no  ordinary  degree ;  still,  they  may  not — that's  a  thing 
we  can  only  learn  in  time.     Go  on." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  lead  the  way  ?"  said 
Noakes ;  "  I  don't  know  in  which  direction  you  wiih 
to  go." 

"  You're  afraid  I"  said  Wild — "  that's  it.  Here,  give  me 
the  lamp  and  follow  in  my  lootstcps,  coward  that  you 
are !" 

Mr.  Noakes  took  no  notice  of  this  speech,  but  handed 
the  lamp  to  Wild  as  he  had  been  bidden. 

Jonathan  took  it  in  his  left  hand. 

In  his  right  he  held  the  sword,  projecting  it  before  him 
In  a  defensive  attitude. 

In  this  way  he  flung  open  the  door  and  quitted  the 
kitchen. 

"  I  have  one  way  of  searching  a  house,"  he  said — "  one 
way  which  I  always  adopted  when  I  searched  houses, 
and  that's  to  begin  at  the  top ;  so  we  must  make  our  way 
to  the  top  of  this." 
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M)-.  Noakes  was  silent,  for  it  was  really  indifferent  to 
him  what  particular  mode  was  adopted. 

Jonathan  looked  about  him  in  search  of  some  door  or 
passage  communicating  with  the  upper  and  habitable 
portion  of  the  mansion — that  is  to  say,  that  part  where  its 
occupants  would  be  supposing  it  was  tenanted. 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  short  passage,  he  espied  four 
Stone  steps  leading  up  to  a  door. 

Upon  coming  nearer,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  strong  one, 
and  well  fastened. 

Still  he  did  not  despair  of  opening  it. 

He  handed  the  lamp  to  Mr.  Noakes  and  commenced  his 
operations. 

Although  he  was  ill-provided  with  tools,  yet  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time  he  managed  by  his  dex- 
terity to  get  the  door  open. 

A  rush  of  cold  air  streamed  upon  them  immediately, 
and  in  the  distance  they  could  see  a  faint,  dim,  glimmer- 
ing light,  as  though  evening  was  closing  in. 

Once  more  taking  the  lignt,  Jonathan  strode  forward, 
looking  curiously  about  him. 

The  silence  of  the  grave  was  all  around. 

It  was  an  impressive  silence,  and  had  its  effect  upon  the 
callous  thief-taker. 

As  for  Mr.  Noakes,  he  was  much  more  susceptible  to 
its  influence,  and  he  drew  his  breath  in  short,  painful 
gasps. 

After  going  a  few  steps,  Jonathan,  as  he  fully  expected, 
found  himself  in  the  entrance-hall  ot  the  mansion. 

There  were  doors  on  his  left  hand  and  on  his  right. 

But  all  were  closed. 

Before  him  was  the  front  door,  occupying  the  whole 
width  of  the  hall. 

Above  this  there  was  a  fanlight. 

It  was  small,  and  so  obscured  by  the  dust  and  rain  of 
many  years  that  the  light  had  much  difficulty  in  forcing 
its  way  through  it. 

Still,  it  filled  the  huge  hall  with  a  dim,  mellow  r'adiance, 
to  which  their  eyes  quickly  became  accustomed. 

Jonathan  saw  all  this  at  one  comprehensive  glance ; 
and  though  there  were  many  strange  objects  round  well 
calculated  to  call  forth  close  examination,  he  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  them. 

"  Come,  Noakes,"  he  cried ;  "  never  mind  what  you  see 
here — we  shall  look  at  all  these  things  another  time. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  search  the  top  of  the  house. 
Come  !" 

Half  a  dozen  st«ps  took  them  to  the  foot  of  the  ample 
stone  staircase. 

He  ascended  it  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  presently  he 
discovered  that  far  up  above  in  the  roof  there  was  a  sky- 
light or  circular  dome,  so  that,  although  the  glass  of 
which  it  was  composed  was  thickly  encrusted  with  dirt, 
yet  he  was  able  to  see  about  him  on  all  sides  without  the 
aid  of  the  light  which  the  lamp  aflorded  him. 


OHAPTER  DLXXVI. 

JONATHAN    WILD    AND   MR.   NOAKES    CONTINUE    THEIR     EX- 
PLORATIONS IN  THE  HOUSE  TO  LET. 

Jonathan  Wild  steadily  ascended  the  steps,  still  adhering 
to  his  determination  of  gaining  the  top  before  he  com- 
menced his  investigations. 

At  length  both  arrived  upon  the  topmost  landing,  and 
then  they  paused  a  moment  to  recover  their  breath,  foi* 
the  ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome. 

Looking  round  him.  Wild  saw  several  doors,  apparently 
leading  into  sleeping  chambers. 

The  landing  had  nothing  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  and 
from  what  he  saw  he  concluded  that  a  long  time  had 
cliipsed  since  it  had  been  visited. 

1 Q  this  respect,  however,  he  might  easily  be  deceived, 
and  so  he  went  to  the  nearest  door  on  his  left  hand. 

He  raised  the  latch,  and  found  the  door  yielded  easily. 

He  entered  boldly,  for  the  room  was  light. 

Glancing  about  him,  he  soon  perceived  that  thisjchamber 
contained  nothing  to  reward  him  for  his  search.  ' 

It  was  absolutely  destitute  of  even  the  smallest  article 
of  furniture. 

The  walls  had  a  damp,  dirty  look,  and  upon  looking  out 
of  the  window  he  saw  that  the  sun  was  rapidly  declining 
'owaxds  the  west,  and  that  before  long  it  would  bo  night. 


A  very  extensive  prospect  could  be  obtained  from  this 
window,  and  therefore  Jonathan  stood  at  it  for  several 
moments,  looking  carefully  in  every  direction. 

He  turned  away  at  length  with  a  satisfied  expression 
upon  his  countenance,  for  he  had  failed  to  see  the  least 
signs  of  any  of  his  foes. 

Believing  himself  quite  secure,  he  passed  out  of  that 
room  and  entered  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and,  in  fact,  all  upon  the  top  floor. 

Every  room  was  just  in  the  same  state  as  the  one  he  had 
first  visited,  and  therefore  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe 
each  one  over  and  over  again. 

"  There's  nothing  here,  Noakes,"  he  growled,  "  we  may 
rest  satisfied  of  that,  and,  what's  more,  I've  had  a  good 
look  all  round  for  many  a  mile  from  every  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  I  can't  see  the  least  signs  of  a  police  officer !" 

"  That's  welcome  news,"  said  Noakes,  whose  courage 
began  to  revive  at  the  intelligence.     "  I  feared " 

"  Yes,  you're  always  fearing  something — you  die  a 
thousand  deaths  every  day !  You  should  not  be  so  easily 
terrified  !" 

"But,  Mr.  Wild " 

"What?" 

"  Think  what  a  dreadful  life  this  is  to  lead,  flying  from 
spot  to  spot,  and  hunted  about  just  like  wild  beasts,  never 
obtaining  any  rest !" 

"  Well,  we're  not  hunted  now,  are  we  ?  We're  taking 
our  rest." 

"  But  in  what  a  fashion  !" 

"  Don't  you  grumble — take  things  as  they  are,  and  be 
content.  You  can't  alter  the  course  of  events,  so  don't 
make  the  attempt !" 

"  But — but—" 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  know  it's  useless  to  urge  the  point,  and  yet  how 
pleased  I  should  bo  if  I  could  only  get  you  to  see  things 
in  the  same  light  as  I  do."  • 

"  What  things  ?" 

"  Danger  and  disgrace." 

"Bah!" 

"  You  affect  to  despise  them.  You're  like  a  man  rush- 
ing blindfold  and  headlong  to  ruin." 

"  Hold  your  row  !" 

"  Why  not  let  me  speak  ?  It  can  do  no  harm  !" 

"  Very  true,  and  less  good  !  Go  on — speak  away,  if  it 
pleases  you !" 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Wild,  think  of  this — you  have  satisfied 
yourself,  by  looking  from  the  windows,  that  none  of  our 
foes  are  within  sight.  Let  us,  then,  take  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  stealing  away  and  getting  to  the  sea  coast ; 
then  let  us  embark  on  some  vessel  and  make  our  way  to  a 
foreign  land." 

"  Yes,  that  sounds  all  very  well ;  but  when  we  get 
there  what  shall  we  do — eh,  Noakes?  Just  answer  me 
that !" 

"  I  should  not  care  what  we  did  so  long  as  the  fear  of 
pursuit  no  longer  oppressed  mo.  I  would  beg  or  starve — 
anything  would  bo  better  than  such  a  life  as  this  !" 

"  And  steal — eh,  Noakes  ?  Should  you  steal  ?" 

"  No — never !  I  would  take  care  to  keep  clear  of  every- 
thing that  would  bring  me  within  the  clutches  of  the  laws 
of  another  land." 

"  Bah  !  Noakes,  you  talk  like  a  fool — that's  why  I  have 
no  patience  to  listen  to  you  !  I  thought  I  would  give  you 
a  chance  during  the  rest,  and  listen  to  your  arguments. 
They  are  absurd  and  ridiculous !" 

"How  so?" 

"  When  1  get  to  a  foreign  land,  don't  you  think  I  should 
want  to  live  ?" 

"  Ot  course." 

"  Well,  tlien,  and  how  could  I  live  ?  Do  you  happen 
to  know  of  any  buried  treasure,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  am  to  find  a  fortune  ready 
made  ?  If  you  can,  I'll  quit  England  with  you  witli  the 
greatest  pleasure !" 

Mr.  Noakes  groaned. 

"  You  can't  do  it,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  then,  we  must  stay 
here.  I  would  sooner  play  the  highwayman  or  robber  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun  1  And 
do  you  think  that  I  should  be  content  to  toil  and  toil  Irom 
morn  till  night?" 

"I  would,"  said  Noakes.  "Slavery  would  bo  better 
than  this !" 

"  1  don't  think  so.  Now,  Noakes,  I'll  tell  you  what — I've 
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listened  to  you,  and  therefore  I  shall  expect  you  to  listen 
to  me." 

"  I  always  do,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  But  on  this  occasion  I  not  only  want  you  to  listen,  but 
to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  every  word  I  say." 

"  I  will— I  will !" 

"  You  promise  that  ?" 

"I  do." 

"Well,  then,  although  that  old  man  did  not  make  such 
a  fuU  disclosure  as  I  could  have  wished,  yet  I  have 
managed  to  gather  something  from  his  half-confession ; 
it  may  be  right  or  not.     However,  we  shall  quickly  see." 

"  AVhat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wild  ?  I  can't  comprehend 
you." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  can  at  p»:sent,  but  you  shortly 
will.     Listen  !" 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  Well,  then,  in  considering  over  what  the  old  man  said 
just  before  he  died,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
somewhere  or  other  in  this  mansion  there  is  concealed  con- 
siderable wealth." 

"Wealth?" 

"Yes — treasure,  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  jewellery — 
valuables  of  all  kinds." 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  such  an  extra- 
ordinary thing  as  that  ?" 

"  Good  reason,  you  may  depend — the  best  of  reasons." 

"  AVhat  are  they  ?" 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  will  not  tell  them  to  you  now — they 
will  take  too  long ;  moreover,  I  might  not  be  able  fully  to 
explain  myself.  Here  we  are,  now,  upon  the  next  land- 
ing. I  intend  to  search  every  room  on  this  floor  as 
rigidly  as  I  did  the  one  above,  until  I  find  the  wealth  I 
am  in  search  of." 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  his  head,  as  though  to  imply  a  doubt 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  Jonathan  Wild  doing  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Jonathan  did  not  see  this  movement,  and  therefore  took 
no  notice  of  it. 

Some  fresh  idea  had  evidently  taken  full  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  it  was 
tolerably  certain  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest,  and  not  in 
any  way  attempting  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
companion. 

Either  he  was  searching  for  wealth  which  he  believed 
to  be  concealed,  or  else  he  was  searching  for  something  of 
equal  importance. 

He  entered  the  rooms  on  the  next  floor. 

They  were  larger  and  loftier  than  those  above ;  but 
they  were  all  empty. 

When  they  again  stood  upon  the  landing,  just  before 
they  commenced  descending  the  next  flight  of  stairs, 
Noakes  looked  inquiringly  into  his  comrade's  counte- 
nance. 

"You  may  think  I  am  disappointed,"  said  Wild  ;  "  but 
if  you  do  you  are  deceived — I  am  not.  It  is  true  I  could 
not  tell  whether  some  discovery  would  be  made  up  here  or 
not,  still  it  was  unlikely.  Now  L  have  satisfied  myself, 
and  removed  any  doubts  which  I  might  feel.  The  reward 
has  yet  to  come." 

"  And  you  still  persist  in  the  extraordinary  thought 
that  there  is,  somewhere  in  this  mansion,  a  large  treasure 
concealed  ?" 

"  I  do.  Nothing  has  yet  occurred  to  shake  my  belief. 
Come  on — there  are  yet  many  places  to  be  searched  !" 

With  the  next  floor  the  result  was  the  same,  and  with 
the  next,  until  presently  they  stood  in  the  entrance-hall, 
at  the  foot  of  the  spacious  stone  staircase. 

In  the  rooms  above  they  had  not  found  a  single  article 
of  furniture  of  any  description,  nor  the  least  token  that  a 
toot  had  been  set  in  them  for   many  years. 

Mr.  Noakes  now  looked  more  doubttully  into  the  race 
ol  Jonathan  Wild,  and  so  be  said  : 

"  Tliere's  nothing  yet.  JJoes  your  opinion  remain  un- 
cnanged  ?" 

"  Certainly.  1  am  now  quite  sure  there's  nothing  in 
ine  upper  part  of  this  house,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  teU,  only 
the  ground  floor  and  the  cellars  beneath  remat;  ><i  be 
searched." 

"And  what  of  that?" 

"  W  hy,  having  the  knowledge  I  now  possess,  x  enall 
look  all  the  more  closely  and  attentively  in  those  places, 
because  i  shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
treasure  ot  which  1  am  m  searcu  is  nowhere  else." 


Mr.  Noakes  shook  his  head  again,  and  he  evidently 
thought  that  Wild's  brain  must  be  in  an  excited,  wander- 
ing state. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  munnured  to  himself,  "  it  is  the  effects 
of  his  wound,  the  blood  he  has  lost,  and  the  wine  he  has 
drunk.     He's  in  a  kind  of  fever !" 

Having  brought  himself  to  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Noakes 
resolved  to  be  most  careful  in  his  demeanour,  and  take 
care  not  to  say  or  do  anything  that  would  be  calculated  to 
excite  the  ire  of  his  companion. 

Jonathan  strode  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  there  he 
stood  for  at  least  a  minute,  looking  successively  at  the 
surrounding  objects. 

He  counted  the  doors  and  observed  their  appear- 
ance. 

Finally,  he  resolved  to  begin  with  the  one  nearest  his 
right  hand. 

He  went  to  it,  turned  the  knob,  and  tried  to  push  it  open  ; 
but,  unlike  the  rest  that  he  had  tried,  it  remained  im- 
movable. 

Grasping  the  nob  tightly,  he  endeavoured  to  shake  the 
door  in  its  frame. 

But  so  well  was  it  secured  that  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  do  this. 

"It  is  fast,"  he  said — "fast  as  a  rock!  Now,  then,  we 
are  upon  the  threshold  of  a  discovery !" 

His  heart  beat  quicker,  and  although  he  strove  to  conceal 
his  feehngs,  Wild  was  evidently  much  excited. 

He  commenced  a  rapid  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
door,  so  as  to  force  it  open. 

But  it  resisted  him  more  resolutely  than  the  other  one 
that  he  had  forced. 

At  length  it  showed  signs  of  yielding,  and  then  ono 
more  push  caused  it  to  fly  back  on  its  hinges. 

"Come,  Noakes,"  he  said,  "follow  me!  Give  me  the 
light — I  will  lead  the  way  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  willingly  surrendered  the  lamp  which  he 
had  held  while  Wild  was  at  work,  and  again  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  companion. 

Looking  around,  Jonathan  found  himself  in  an  ordinary 
kind  of  apartment,  but  perfectly  dark. 

He  looked  around  him  in  vain  for  a  window. 

The  shutters  must  have  been  fast  closed  indeed,  for  not 
a  ray  of  light  could  be  seen  in  any  direction. 

The  little  lamp  he  held  was  insufficient  properly  to 
dissipate  the  darkness  that  hung  around  like  a  huge 
cloud. 

Still,  they  were  able  to  see  about  them  a  little. 

Jonathan  still  held  his  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
and  being  armed  with  this  weapon,  he  stepped  forward 
confidently  and  fearlessly. 

Then,  when,  as  he  judged,  he  had  gained  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  he  paused. 

He  lifted  his  arm  above  his  head,  30  that  the  lamp 
should  diffuse  its  light  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible. 

He  was  then  able  to  see  the  window,  which,  as  he  sus- 
pected, was  quite  closed  by  massive  wooden  shutters. 

Opposite  was  a  door,  and  no  sooner  did  he  catch  sight 
of  this  than  Jonathan  strode  towards  it. 

He  pressed  against  it  with  the  point  of  his  sword. 

It  yielded  to  the  touch,  and  slowly  creaked  open  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  inches. 

Then  a  rush  of  cold  air  blew  upon  his  face,  and  well- 
nigh  extinguished  the  lamp. 

'•  Come,"  he  said  to  his  companion — "don't  lag  behind — 
keep  close  to  me !" 

"  I  am  here !"  said  Mr.  Noakes. 

"  That's  well.'' 

Jonathan  raised  the  lamp  once  more,  and  again  endea- 
voured to  look  about  him. 

But  this  apartment  was,  if  possible,  plunged  in  a  mors 
profound  darkness  than  the  outer  one. 

The  little  lamp,  now  that  it  was  no  longer  held  in  the 
draught,  burned  up  steadily  and  clearly,  and  by  degrees 
the  various  objects  in  the  apartment  were  brought  m 
view. 

The  eyes  of  both  were  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
obsr  ity,  and  alter  continuing  to  gaze  for  a  few  moments 
they  were  able  to  see  with  much  greater  distmctness  than 
at  first. 

The  atmosphere  was  cold,  however,  and  Jonathan 
judged  by  this  that  the  apartment  was  by  n»  means  oi 
ordinarv  extent. 
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CHAPTEK  DLXXVI. 

JONATHAN    vnhU  AND  MR.    NOAKES  MAKE    SOSfE  STRANGE 
DISCOVERIES,   AND  MEET  WITH  A    SURPRISE, 

Gradually  and  gradually  one  object  after  anotlier 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  darkness,  and  before  ho  had 
stood  there  long,  Jonathan  Wild  wrvS  able  to  form  a  tole- 
rably con-ect  notion  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 

It  must  have  been  at  least  forty  feet  in  length,  by  twenty 
in  breadth. 

In  the  centre,  reaching  almost  from  end  to  end,  was  a 
long,  wide  table,  at  which  a  very  largo  number  of  ceople 
might  have  seated  themselves. 

AH  round  this  table  chairs  wei'e  placed,  to  me  namber 
of  at  least  a  hundred. 

They  were  all  of  beautiful  make,  and  ornamented  after 
the  fashion  of  an  age  long  gone  by. 

They  were  stuffed,  and  covered  with  velvet  of  various 
colours — some  crimson,  some  green,  some  purple. 

The  table  itself  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  exquisite 
manufacture,  and,  from  its  size,  must  have  been  worth  an 
immense  sum. 

The  two  intruders  into  this  apartment  looked  about 
them  curiously  at  the  strange  objects  they  beheld,  but 
neither  spoke. 

At  length  Jonathan,  as  he  held  the  lamp  upwards, 
noticed  that  over  the  table  were  suspended  four  large 
chandeliers,  each  one  carrying  many  wax  candles. 

No  sooner  did  he  make  this  discovery  than  he  sprang 
into  a  chair,  and  from  thence  got  on  to  the  table,  being  all 
the  time  quite"  heedless  as  to  the  amount  of  mischief  he 
might  do. 

Then,  holding  up  the  lamp,  he  lighted  three  or  four 
candles  in  the  first  chandelier. 

Having  done  this,  he  walked  along  tho  table  till  he  came 
to  the  second  one,  where  he  lighted  several  more. 

From  there  he  went  to  the  third,  and  then  to  the 
fourth. 

Mr.  Noakes  looked  upon  this  bold  act  with  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  fear. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  Jonathan  jumped 
to  the  floor. 

"  We  shall  see  better  now,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  knew  a 
discovery  of  no  ordinary  importance  would  reward  our 
exertions." 

A  moment  or  so  elapsed  before  the  candles  fairly  burned 
up. 

Then,  when  the  wax  of  which  they  were  composed 
began  to  melt,  the  apartment  became,  comparatively 
speaking,  quite  brilliantly  illuminated — at  least,  it  ap- 
peared so  to  Wild  and  Noakes,  after  having  had  only  the 
feeble  light  of  the  lamp. 

"  This  is  a  strange  place,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Very,"  said  Jonathan,  gazing  round  him  with  fresh 
interest. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  table  was  a  kind  of  raised 
platform  or  dais. 

This  was  reached  from  the  floor  by  three  low  steps. 

On  this  platform  was  a  large,  antique  chair,  a  perfect 
Diiacle  of  complicated  carving. 

1 1  was  gilded  here  and  there,  and  as  the  light  of  the 
Wiix  candles  fell  upon  it,  it  looked  truly  magnificent. 

Behind  this  chair,  a  large  piece  of  velvet  had  been  hung 
up  upon  the  wall. 

On  this  could  be  seen  many  strange  gold  devices,  which 
Jonathan  was  unable  to  decipher. 

Then,  down  each  side  of  the  table,  and  before  every 
;hair,  was  a  flagon,  apparently  of  silver. 

The  windows  wei'e  not  only  closed  with  shutters,  but 
Ihey  were  hidden  from  view  by  thick  velvet  curtains 
drawn  closely  over  them. 

It  was  clear  the  apartment  had  no  other  occupants  save 
the  two  intruders,  and,  as  he  was  quite  satisfied  upon  tins 
point.  Wild  sheathed  his  sword. 

Then,  holding  his  chin  with  his  hand,  he  reflected 
deeply. 

"What  do  you  make  of  this  place?"  asked  Noakes. 
"  How  strange — how  silent !" 

"  It  is,"  said  Wild. 

"And  what  do  you  make  of  it?" 

"  Nothing  at  present.  I  was  mistaken  in  my  supposi- 
tion. I  begin  to  doubt  now  whether  I  shall  discover  the 
treasure  of  which  I  spoke." 


"  But  conld  you  not  give  a  guess  as  to  the  meaning  d 
this  apartment  being  thus  arranged  ?" 

"  It  is  one  of  tho  mysteries  connected  with  this  shut- 
>ip  house,"  replied  Wild.  "  What  it  may  mean,  without 
more  evidence  than  we  at  present  possess,  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  say." 

"  But  you  could  guess  ?" 

"I  could." 

"  What  do  you  guess  it  to  be,  then  ?" 

"  This  room  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  A  council  chamber." 

"But  by  whom  used?"  asked  Noakes,  taking  a  step 
forward,  and  glancing  around  him  in  terror. 

"  That's  the  question,"  said  Wild.  "  I  am  trying  to 
find  an  answer  that  will  satisfy  myself.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  used  by  people  who  meet  in 
secret." 

"  Conspirators?"  suggested  Noakes. 

"  It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
so  now,  but  my  first  idea  was  different." 

"  They  are  no  common  people,"  said  Noakes.  "  Do 
you  observe  the  richness  of  every  article  the  room  con- 
tains ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  The  table — the  chairs — the  silver  flagons.  And,  look ! 
Those  chandeliers,  though  dark  with  age,  are  neverthe- 
less beautifully  made." 

"  You're  right !"  said  Wild.  "  They  must  have  been 
splendid  specimens  of  rare  workmanship!" 

"  And  if  not  conspiratoi"s,  and  conspirators  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  who  else  could  make  use  of  such  a  chamber  as 
this  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,"  replied 
Wild.  "  There  are  many  strange  sights  to  be  seen,  if  you 
only  look  for  them  in  the  right  place.  This,  however,  is 
the  strangest  I  have  ever  seen." 

Again,  now  that  the  room  was  more  fuUy  illuminated, 
Jonathan  Wild  turned  slowly  round  upon  his  heels,  and 
gAzed  intently  upon  every  object. 

But  there  was  little  of  importance  to  be  seen  more  than 
we  have  already  described. 

In  various  places  on  the  walls  mirrors  were  hanging. 

At  first  they  had  been  invisible,  for  the  glass  and  the 
framework  were  so  thickly  covered  with  the  crust  of 
many  years,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
the  walls  themselves. 

The  whole  of  the  appointments  of  the  place  were  rich 
and  elegant  in  the  extreme. 

"  We  shall  find  out  more  yet,  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  "  but 
not  just  at  the  present  moment,  I  fancy.  So  much  for 
this  room.  Look  around  you  !  Can  you  see  any  other 
means  of  exit  from  it  save  the  door  by  which  we  entered  ?" 

Both  looked  around  the  walls,  but  no  other  door  pre- 
sented itself  to  their  view,  but  at  length  Jonathan  said : 

"  If  there  is  a  door,  it's  a  secret  one,  and  well  concealed. 
We  will  not  look  for  that  at  present.    Follow  me  I" 

"  Shall  you  leave  the  candles  burning  ?" 

"  Yes — why  not  ?  I  have  little  fear  of  an  interruption. 
And,  you  see,  the  windows  are  so  well  covered  with 
drapery  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  thing  to  be  seen 
from  the  outside." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Noakes.  "  I  resign  the  arrange- 
ment of  everything  into  your  hands." 

"  You  cannot  do  better." 

Again  they  entered  the  outer  room,  and  again  Jonathan 
looked  around  it. 

But  nothing  more  met  his  gaze  than  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  so  he  strode  into  the  hall  again. 

Then,  stimulated  by  the  discoveries  he  had  just  made, 
he  went  to  the  next  door  on  his  right  hand  in  order  to 
open  it. 

He  quite  expected  to  find  it  fast,  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed when  he  felt  it  jaeld  to  a  touch. 

He  entered,  but  the  room  was  perfectly  bare,  and  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  a  second  glance. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  whole  of  the  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  which  he  visited  successively. 

At  length  they  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  door 
Jonathan  had  forced  first — that  is  to  say,  the  door  which 
communicated  with  that  portion  of  tho  edifice  occupied  by 
the  old  man  and  his  wife. 

"  It  now  remains  for  us  to  explore  the  vaults,"  said 
Wild.   "  Many  cellars  must  extend  beneath  this  mansion. 
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nn^l  in  some  of  tbeni  we  shall  certainly  make  au  impoii- 
aut  disoovi'ry." 

"  But  think  of  the  danger  of  entering  those  vaults." 

"  Bah  !  you  think  of  nothing  but  danger.  You  close  your 
eyes  to  everything  else  ;  but  1  am  not  so  chicken-hearted 
as  you  are,  and  don't  intend  to  hold  back." 

"  Jonathan  Wild !" 

"What?" 

"You  continually  taunt  mo  and  sneer  at  me,  and  re- 
proach me  for  cowardice." 

"  And  have  1  not  good  reason  ?  It's  sickening  to  hear 
you!" 

"  You  affect  to  carry  things  off  with  a  high  hand  ;  but 
it's  all  affectation — not  reality." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Bo  careful  what  you 
say !" 

Jonathan's  tone  and  manner  were  both  menacing  ,  but 
Mr.  Noakes  had  such  au  intense  dread  of  entering  any 
vaults  beneath  the  mansion  and  exploring  them,  that  he 
was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  angering  his  companion. 

Therefore,  he  replied  with  as  much  boldness  as  he  could 
assume : 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,  Jonathan  Wild !  You  swagger,  and 
boast,  and  vapour,  but  there 'a  no  reality  in  it — you  do  all 
these  things  for  mere  bravado  !" 

"  It's  false !    Beware !    Follow  me  to  the  vaults !" 

"I  will  not !" 

"Do  you  refuse  ?" 

"I  do!" 

"  But  you  dare  not — nor  dare  you  remain  where  you  are ; 
but,  indeed,  I  don't  intend  to  allow  you  the  opportunity  !" 

"Jonathan  Wild!" 

"  Bah  !    I  say  to  you,  beware !" 

"  You  have  need  of  caution.  I  said  not  long  since  you 
were  like  a  man  rushing  blindfold  to  destruction  !" 

"  Cease !" 

"  I  will  not !  You  cannot  persuade  me  that  you  have 
already  so  soon  forgotten  what  that  strange  being  said  at 
the  toll-gate !" 

Jonathan  Wild  seemed  at  first  as  though  he  was  about 
to  utter  a  perfect  howl  of  rage,  but  if  such  was  his  inten- 
tion  his  voice  suddenly  failed  him. 

He  trembled  and  shook  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  lamp 
seemed  every  moment  as  though  it  would  fall  from  his 
grasp. 

The  blood  retreated  from  his  face,  leaving  it  of  a  sickly, 
yellow,  corpse-like  tint. 

Mr.  Noakes  perceived  that  he  had  made  an  impression, 
and  though  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  his  boldness  at 
having  said  what  he  had,  he  determined  to  improve  upon 
the  occasion  to  deepen  it. 

"  You  may  affect  to  despise  those  words,  Jonathan 
Wild,"  he  continued,  "  but  in  your  heart  of  hearts  you 
feel  that  they  are  true  ;  you  feel  you  know  that  what  she 
has  prophesied  will  assuredly  come  to  pass." 

"  Silence !"  shrieked  Wild,  at  length  recovering  his 
voice — "  silence  !  If  you  say  another  word  upon  that  topic, 
I  will  slay  you  where  you  stand  !" 

But  his  chattering  teeth  and  trembling  limbs  deprived 
this  threat  of  its  force,  and  therefore  Mr.  Noakes  assumed 
a  bold  front  himself — in  fact,  as  Jonathan  showed  signs  of 
fear,  so  did  his  own  courage  seem  to  rise. 

"  You  will  not,"  he  cried,  stepping  back  a  pace  or  two 
— "you  dare  not !" 

"  Dare  not  ?" 

"  No — I  say  you  dare  not.  You  pretend  to  be  very'valour- 
ous,  and  very  courageous,  Jonathan  Wild,  but  it's  all  a 
pretence  at  heart — you  are  a  greater  eowai-d  than  I  am  !" 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Noakes,  or  you  would  not  say  so !" 

"  I  am  no  fool,  for  I  know  full  well  that  you  dare  not 
can-y  out  your  threat  of  slaying  me  !" 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  the  courage  you  possess  is  of  that  character, 
that  it  only  makes  any  show  at  all  when  another  person 
is  by.  I  am  certain,  Jonathan  Wild,  in  spite  of  all  your 
boldness  and  apparent  daring,  that  you  would  be 
frightened — frightened  to  death  to  be  in  the  mansion 
alone !" 

Wild  laughed. 

But  it  was  a  hideous,  shrieking,  unrairthful  kind  of 
laugh,  and  it  was  evidently  uttered  merely  for  the  sake  of 
concealing  his  true  feelings. 

"  You  can  maintain  a  show  of  courage  when  some  one 
is  with  you,"  continued  Mr.  Noakes,    "  but  you  can't  if 


you  are  by  yourself ;  that's  the  reason  why  you  insist  upon 
making  me  your  companion.  I  know  full  well  tli  it's  the 
reason,  or  you  would  not  encumber  youi-self  with  mo." 

"  Will  you  be  silent?"  roared  WiM.  "At  least  I  have 
some  power  over  you  !  Be  silent,  or  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quences !" 

"Then  give  up  your  insane  project  of  searching  the 
vaults  beneath  this  house." 

"I  will  not!" 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  consider  that 
what  that  old  hag  prophesied  will  come  true  ?  Do  you 
believe  that,  iu  spite  of  all  your  aois,  you  will  at  length 
swing  from  Tyburn  Tree  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  ghastly  smile ;  "I  am  sure  that 
will  not  be.  Let  what  death  will  overtake  me,  that  shall 
not !  I  have  sworn  it  thousands  of  times,  and  I  will  be 
as  good  as  my  word  !" 

'•  That  is  the  reason,  then,  why  you  recklessly  and 
foolishly  pursue  the  course  you  do.  Tell  me  by  what 
means  you  hope  to  escape  the  hangiuau's  rope." 

"  Why,  if  I  was  captured — if  I  was  again  placed  in 
Newgate,  I  would  batter  my  head  against  the  stone  walls 
until  life  was  extinct ;  or  1  would  tear  open  an  artery  iu 
my  arm  with  my  teeth ;  in  short,  a  thousand  things  rather 
than  my  enemies  should  obtain  that  triumph  over  me !" 

Mr.  Noakes  shuddered. 

"  It  is  well  for  you  to  try  to  turn  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice upon  me,  but  wo  shall  see — deeds  shall  provo 
which  is  the  coward  !  Refuse  me  at  your  peril !  Come 
this  way,  I  say — we  will  descend  to  the  vaults  together !" 

"  Never !"  said  Noakes.  "  I  know  you  dare  not  slay 
me — I  am  quite  sure  of  that ;  and  you  may  try  to  drag  me 
down  by  main  force,  but  if  you  do  I  will  resist  you  to  the 
utmost !" 

"  Come,  come,  Noakes,"  cried  Jonathan,  changing  his 
voice  and  manner ;  "  this  will  do  no  good.  Let  there 
once  more  be  the  same  good  understanding  between  us 
that  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time.  Are  you  will- 
ing?" 

"  Only  on  certain  conditions." 

"  Speak — name  them !     What  are  they  ?" 

"  First,  that  you " 

What  Mr.  Noakes  would  have  demanded  is  hard  to  say, 
for  at  that  moment  he  paused  in  the  middle  of  his 
sentence. 

The  reason  was  that  the  loud  clanging  of  a  bell  some- 
where close  at  hand  struck  upon  his  ear. 

It  was  a  territic  pull ;  and  just  as  the  sound  was  begin- 
ning to  die  away  it  was  renewed  with  fi-esh  violence. 

"What — what's  that?"  gasped  Wild,  leaning  against 
the  door-post  to  support  himself. 

Mr.  Noakes  trembled  and  shook  like  an  aspen-leaf. 

His  face  was  bloodless. 

His  lips  moved  convulsively,  and  his  eyes  glared  in  the 
extremity  of  fear. 

At  last  he  managed  to  gasp  out : 

"  Lost,  lost — all  is  lost !  It  is  as  I  feared — the  officers 
are  upon  us  !" 

Again  the  silence  of  that  dreary  habitation  was  broken 
in  upon  by  a  third  pull  upon  the  bell. 


CHAPTER  DDXXVII. 

EDGWORTII    BESS    SUCCEEDED    IN   ELUDING   WILD  JUNIOR, 
AND   ARRIVES  IN   LONDON. 

The  alarm  of  the  kind-hearted  waggoner  was  very  great 
indeed  when  he  found  that  his  inquiries  elicited  no  re- 
sponse. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  silence  he  was  at 
first  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  and  so  he  called  out  again  in  a 
much  louder  tone  ot  voice  than  before. 

But  Edgworth  Boss  was  as  deaf  to  all  outward  signs  as 
she  would  be  if  dead. 

The  dog  whined  and  scratched,  and  then  the  waggoner, 
feeliu^c  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  something  serious 
was  amiss,  scratched  his  head  and  wondered  what  he 
should  do. 

"I  often  said,"  he  muttered,  "that  talkin'  was  a  fine 
thing,  and  here's  a  proof  of  it.  Now,  if  I'd  got  some  one 
to  tallc  to,  why,  of  course,  I  should  know  what  was  the 
best  thing  to  be  done.  Come,  miss,  you  needn't  be  afraid 
— they'ro  gone  now  !     Get  up,  and  see  yourself  I" 

Still  there  was  no  reply. 
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Then,  having  satisfied  himself  by  a  glance  up  and  down 
Ihe  road  that  no  other  persons  whatever  were  in  sight, 
the  waggoner  drew  aside  the  canvas  and  scrambled  into 
the  interior  of  the  vehicle. 

With  hasty  hands  he  removed  the  sacks,  and  then  he 
saw  the  poor  girl  he  had  befriended  lying  calm,  motion- 
less and  deathlike  underneath  the  sacks. 

It  was  quite  a  shock  to  him  when  he  lifted  the  first  one 
and  caught  sight  of  her  pale,  rigid  face. 

"Is  she  dead,  I  wonder?" he  exclaimed,  iavoluniarily ; 
"  or  has  she  only  swooned  ?  What  a  fine  thing  talkin'  is, 
to  be  sure  !     What  shall  I  do?" 

The  waggoner  had  not  had  much  experience  in  recover- 
ing females  from  fainting  fits,  but  yet  he  had  a  dim  and 
hazy  notion  that  cold  water  was  the  thing  required         ■* 

Accordingly  he  took  down  a  jug  from  a  rail  by  whicn 
it  was  suspended  to  the  top  of  the  waggon  and  then, 
alighting,  he  looked  about  him  for  some  clear  cold  water. 

First,  however,  he  gave  another  anxious  glance  up  and 
down  the  road. 

But,  as  before,  not  a  single  living  thing  was  in  sight. 

Even  the  cloud  of  dust  which  had  remained  for  some 
time  showing  the  direction  which  Wild  junior  and 
Nicholson  ha<i  taken  had  quite  disappeared. 

"Now  for  the  water,"  said  the  waggoner. 

"  There  was  a  ditch  at  each  side  of  the  road,  but  the 
water  was  of  so  foul  and  stagnant  a  character  that  he  shook 
his  head,  with  the  remark  : 

"  That  won't  do,  I'm  sure !  Where,  in  the  world,  am  I 
to  look  for  it?" 

Just  then  he  happened  to  perceive  a  little  spring  in  the 
bank  upon  which  the  hedgerow  was  planted. 

The  water  oozed  forth  slowly,  and  had  collected  into  a 
kind  of  mimic  basin  it  had  formed  for  itself  in  the  fine, 
gravelly  soil. 

With  a  cry  of  delight  he  filled  the  jug  and  hastened 
back  to  the  waggon. 

Upon  reaching  it  he  found  that  his  fair  passenger  had 
recovered  from  the  faint  into  which  her  fright  had  thrown 
her. 

She  was  half-sitting  up  upon  the  sacks,  looking  around 
her  with  a  dreamy,  wondering  expression. 

For  some  moments  she  was  at  a  loss  to  think  where  she 
could  be. 

The  whining  of  the  dog,  however,  as  he  importuned 
her  to  caress  him,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  bring  back 
the  past  to  her  mind. 

Just  when  she  recollected  that  the  last  thing  she  had 
heard  was  the  hateful  voice  of  Wild  junior,  she  saw  the 
waggoner  hastening  towards  her. 

"  There  you  are,  miss  !  Well,  I'm  right  glad  to  see  you 
so  much  better  !  I  did  indeed  fear  you  had  gone  dead  ; 
and  not  knowing  what  else  better  to  do,  I  fetched  this 
water,  you  see." 

"  Thanks  !— thanks !" 

Edgworth  Bess  reached  out  her  hand  and  drank  some  of 
the  water  contamed  in  the  jug  with  great  relish. 

She  was  wonderfully  revived  by  the  draught. 

Fresh  strength  returned  to  her  limbs,  and  she  looked 
up  into  the  honest  countenance  of  her  preserver  with  a 
faint  and  feeble  smile. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  be  able  to  reward  you  for 
your  kindness  to  me  !"  she  said. 

"I  want  no  reward,  miss.  Lor'  bless  yer,  I  won't 
ithink  about  that,  when  I  would  have  done  it  ten  times 
over  rather  than  you  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  couple  of  ugly-looking  rascals  who  came  inquiring  for 
you !" 

"  Ah !  they  are  gone  ?" 

"  Never  doubt  that,  miss !  They're  far  enoua'li  away  by 
this  time.  I  watched  them  along  the  road  URtu  tUore  was 
only  a  cloud  of  dust  left  to  show  which  way  they  had 
gone." 

Edgworth  Bess  clasped  her  hands  in  thankfulness. 

"  I  feared  they  would  discover  me  1"  she  said. 

"  No,  miss ;  it's  all  right,  and  a  very  good  job  it  is ! 
Why,  now,  my  waggon  may  be  the  very  safest  place  in  all 
the  world  for  you  !" 

"Why?" 

"  Don't  you  know  they  have  looked  into  it  once  and 
satisfied  themselves  that  you  are  not  in  it ;  so  they  will 
look  everywhere  else  for  you,  and  never  think  of  looking 
into  the  waggon  again." 

"  I  lujio  such  wDl  prove  to  be  the  case,"  said  Edgworth 
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Bess.    "  But  you  don't  know  the  man.    He's  very — very 
cunning." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  how  cunning  he  is,"  said  the  wag- 
goner, with  great  determination;  "but  if  he  finds  out 
you  are  here,  he  won't  get  hold  of  you  very  easy,  I  can 
tell  you  that !  I  should  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  my 
horsewhip !" 

Edgworth  Bess  smiled,  and  felt  thankful — oh,  so 
thankful ! — to  think  she  had  found  one  who  was  deter- 
mined to  protect  her. 

She  felt  easy  and  confident. 

"Well,  now,  miss,"  said  the  waggoner,  "seeing  that 
you  are  so  much  better,  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  continue  the  journey.  We're  not  far  from  London 
now,  and  I  suppose  that's  where  you're  going  to  ?" 

"  Yes — yes,  to  London.    That  is  where  I  shall  find 
friends ;  at  least,  I  hope  so." 

The  waggoner  shook  his  head. 

"Ah  I'  he  cried,  "it's  a  pity  you  have  to  hope  in  the 
matter.    You  ought  to  know  for  a  certainty." 

"  They  may  be  searching  for  me,"  she  said ;  "  and,  per- 
haps, miles  away." 

"Well,  miss,  I  tell  you,  candidly,  I  hope  not;  for 
they're  a  couple  of  ugly  customers  who  are  after  you,  and 
you  want  a  strong  arm  by  your  side  all  the  time  to  pro- 
tect you." 

"  I  know  that.  Let  me  thank  you  again  and  again  for 
what  you  have  done  in  my  behalf." 

"  Pooh — pooh  !  It's  been  just  nothing  at  all.  You're 
sure  you're  better,  miss?" 

"Oh,  yes;  much  better.", 

"  Well,  then,  miss,  we'll  start  again ;  and  I  hope  we 
sha'n't  be  troubled  with  those  rascals  again." 

With  these  words,  the  waggoner  scrambled  into  his 
seat  again,  and,  after  a  few  flourishes  and  cracks  of  his 
long  whip,  the  team  set  itself  in  motion. 

The  horses  were  well  trained,  and  performed  their  work 
almost  as  if  by  a  kind  of  instinct ;  so  that,  when  they  had 
once  started,  they  required  but  little  attention  in  the  way 
of  driving.  Therefore,  the  waggoner  held  the  I'eins 
negligently  in  his  hands,  and  turned  round  from  time  to 
time  to  speak  to  Edgworth  Bess. 

He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  talking,  and  now  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  propensity,  for  Edgworth 
Bess  listened  attentively  to  all  he  said. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  feeling  anxious  about 
Wild  junior,  and  his  companion  Nicholson,  she  would 
entreat  him  to  look  carefully  along  the  road  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  in  sight. 

On  each  occasion,  the  waggoner  would  shake  his  head, 
and  say : 

"No,  miss;  it's  all  right.  They're  not  on  the  road,  you 
may  depend.     They're  in  London  by  this  time." 

"  And  what  part  of  London  are  you  ^oing  to  ?"'  she 
asked. 

"  Well,  I  be  goiu'  to  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  to  get  my 
load,  Will  that  be  anywhere  in  the  direction  you  want 
to  go  ?" 

"  Yes — yes.  When  we're  in  London — say  when  we  are 
near  Cliaring  Cross — let  me  alight." 

"  All  right,  miss ;  wherever  you  like,  of  course.  But  I 
shall  be  main  sorry  to  part  with  you,  and  that's  the  truth. 
I  wish  I  could  always  make  sure  of  such  pleasant  com- 
pany on  my  long  journeys." 

"  They  must  be  very  tedious." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  miss,  seeing  as  I  don't  un- 
derstand what  teejus  means  ;  but  they're  very  uncomfort- 
able and  disagreeable,  I  can  tell  you  that ;  for  I  often 
think  to  myself,  '  What  a  fine  thing  talkin'  is  !'  and  yet  I 
can  hardly  ever  get  any  of  it." 

In  such-like  conversation  as  this,  the  time  occupied  by 
the  journey  to  London  was  whiled  away  ;  and,  at  length, 
just  as  the  business  of  the  day  was  beginning,  the  waggon 
stopped  in  a  little  side  street,  branching  off  from  the 
Strand. 

"  WiU  this  do  for  you,  miss  ?"  asked  the  waggoner,  in 
his  kind,  cheerful  voice.  "  If  so,  why,  perhaps  it's  all 
the  better ;  because,  you  see,  in  this  street  there's  a  house 
where  I  generally  stop  just  for  a  bit  of  a  snack ;  and, 
maybe,  you  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  snack  with  me,  this 
morning  ?" 

Edgworth  Bess  availed  herself  gladly  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  some  refreshment,  and  eho  warmljr 
signified  her  willingness. 
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"  V  -y  good,  miss  !  Well,  hero  we  are,  you  see,  close 
U)  th(  public-house.  That's  it.  The  Old  House  at 
Home  is  the  sign  of  it,  and  that's  why  I  like  to  stop  at 
it." 

"Indeed!"  .,  ,     , 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  landlady,  she's  a  right-down  civil  body, 
she  is,  and  no  mistake  I  We  often  talk  to  each  other. 
She's  very  fond  of  a  talk,  is  that  laudladj-,  and  that's  why 
1  like  to  stop  at  her  hou.se  for  a  snack." 

Willingness  to  converse  was  indeed  about  the  greatest 
recommendation   to   the    waggoner    that    anyone   could 

As  soon  as  he  had  uttered  these  explanatory  words,  he 
secured  the  reins  to  his  seat  and  got  down. 

Then,  going  to  the  back  of  the  waggon,  he  drew  aside 
Uie  canvas,  and  assisted  Edgworth  Bess  to  alight. 

She  sprang  to  the  ground  easily. 

The  dog  followed. 
No.  124. — Blueskihi 


Then  thid  strange  pair  took  a  few  paces  across  th» 
pavement,  and  entered  the  old-fashioned-looking  luiblio- 
honse,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  waggoner  was  evidently  well  known  to  all  the 
people  at  the  place,  for  ho  nodded   and  spoke   to   every- 

Then  he  sat  down  at  a  side  table,  and  took  his  snack, 
which  consisted  of  a  quart  of  ale,  a  iuartern  loaf,  and  about 
two  pounds  of  cheese.  .1.     ,     j 

The  waggoner  introduced  Edgworth  Bess  to  the  land- 
lady, and  requested  that  she  would  furnish  a  comfortable 
meal. 

To  this  the  landlady  assented,  for  the  waggoner  was 
quite  an  old  friend,  and  a  regular  customer  besides. 

It  was  truly  astonishing  to  behold  the  rapi.lity  with 
which  the  bread  and  cheese  and  ale  disappeared ;  and 
having  hurriedly  washed  down  the  last  morsel  he  said : 

"  iou  most  excuse  me  now,  miss,  but  I  must  eay  godd- 
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tyo  to  you.  I  have  lo8t  a  goodish  bife  of  time  this  morn- 
iug  ono  way  aud  another,  so  [  must  make  haste,  or  I 
shall  not  get  to  the  docks  at  the  proper  time." 

Again  did  Edgworth  Bess  pour  out  her  thanks  for 
his  kindness. 

lie  interrupted  her  by  saying  : 

"It's  nothing — it's  nothing  !  And  the  landlady  here 
of  The  Old  House  at  Home  will  treat  you  with  re- 
spect— I  am  sure  she  will,  just  the  same  as  if  it  was 
myself ;  so  good-bye  to  you,  and  may  you  soon  find 
your  friends  and  be  happy  !" 

With  these  words  the  honest,  warm-hearted  fellow 
took  hia  departure,  and  Edgworth  Bess  felt  her  heart 
sink  at  this  parting  with  one  who  had  shown  himself  a 
true  friend. 

CHAPTEE  DLXXVIII. 

RETURNS  TO  JONATHAN  WILD  AND  MR.  NOAKES  AT 
THE  HOUSE  TO  LET,  AND  RELATE.^  WHAT  FOL- 
LOWED THE    RINGING   OF   THE   BELL. 

When  that  loud  ringing  of  the  bell  broke  in  upon  the 
silence  of  that  deserted  mansion,  even  Jonathan  Wild 
trembled  and  shook,  while,  for  a  moment  at  least,  he 
shared  to  the  full  all  the  terror  that  waa  felt  by  Mr. 
Noakes. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  that  individual  had  suc- 
ceeded in  plucking  up  a  certain  amount  of  courage. 

He  had  been,  as  it  were,  forced  at  bay,  andcompelled 
to  turn  round  in  self-defence  against  hia  companion. 

_He  had  defied  him,  and  was  even  about  to  impose  cer- 
tain conditions  upon  Jonathan,  and,  but  for  the  interrup- 
tion, no  doubt  they  would  have  been  acquiesced  in. 

The  ringing  of  the  bell  seemed,  however,  by  some  mys- 
terious process,  to  create  a  complete  metamorphosis. 

All  his  new-born  courage  vanished  completely  and 
instantaneously. 

The  first  fear  that  had  suggested.itself  to  his  mind  was, 
that  the  police-officers  had  ascertained,  by  some  means 
or  other,  that  they  had  takeu  up  their  quarters  in  that 
habitation,  and, were  about  to  make  an  attack  upon  it. 

Therefore,  when  he  spoke  the  hurried  words  we  have 
already  recorded,  he  stepped  forward  a  pace  and  clutched 
hold  of  Jonathan  Wild  by  the  arm  with  such  nervous 
force  that  an  angry,  growling  oath  resulted  from  the 
pain  the  grip  caused. 

"Stand  off,  fool!"  cried  Wild,  who  had  by  this  time 
entirely  recovered  hia  self-possession — "  stand  off,  I 
say  !     Beware !" 

Aa  ho  spoke,  Jonathan  Wild,  by  an  easy  exertion  of 
his  great  strength,  broke  from  t'.ie  tightening  grasp  of 
bis  companion. 

Noakes  staggered  back. 

His  limbs  shook  under  him. 

He  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  he  not  provi- 
dentially reached  the  wall,  which  supported  him. 

"  Officers  !"  he  repeated,  between  his  teeth  and  quiver- 
ing lips— "  officers  I" 

"  They  are  not  officers,  idiot  1"  returned  Wild. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  do  know  it." 

"How — how  ?" 

"  Because  they  would  not  come  here  unless  they  were 
either  aware  of  or  suspected  our  presence." 

"  Well— well  P' 
'    "  And,  in  either  case,  do  you  think  they  would  come 
ringing  and  making  such  an  uproar  as  that  on  purpose 
to  place  us  on  our  guard  ?  Eah  ! — I  have  no  patience  to 
explain  the  matter  any  further  to  you  !" 

Again  the  bell  sounded,  and  again  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce the  mysterious  effect  upon  Mr.  Noakes. 

He  had  gathered  some  sort  of  encouragement  from 
Wild's  remarks,  but  the  mere  sound  of  the  heavy  clang- 
ing strokes  of  the  clapper  of  the  bell  against  the  sides 
sufficed  to  prostrate  all  his  mental  faculties. 

As  before,  the  ring  was  succeeded  by  another  as  soon  as 
the  echoes  of  the  first  had  died  away,  and  then  there  came 
another,  after  which,  as  before,  there  waa  a  long  pause. 

From  this  it  was  pretty  clear  that  three  rings  in  suc- 
cession formed  some  kind  of  a  signal  to  those  within — 
at  least,  that  waa  the  interpretation  which  Jonathan 
Wild  placed  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  silence  prevailed,  Mr.  Noakes,  who  could 
not  get  rid  of  his  original  notion,  inquired  : 


"  Mr.  Wild,  do  you  really  think  that  they  are  not 
officers  ?" 

"  Think  ? — I  am  sure  of  it !  If  they  knew  we  were 
here,  they  would  seek  an  entrance  to  the  place  by  the 
most  secret  moans  they  could  think  of,  and  steal  upon  us 
and  seize  us  unawares,  and  not  give  us  ample  warning 
of  their  coming." 

There  were  sound  logic  and  common-sense  in  this,  and 
Mr.  Noakes.  in  spite  of  all  his  fears,  could  not  help 
being  aware  of  it  and  feeling  convinced. 

"But,"  he  asked,  half  trembling,  "if  they  are  not 
officers,  who  can  they  be  ?" 

"  That  is  the  question,"  said  Wild,  "lam  trying  to 
decide." 

"But  wliy  trouble  iil  "..    t!ie  point  at  all  ?" 

"  How  do  yuu  mean  h 

"  Why  nut  steal  out  of  the  house  into  the  grounds, 
and,  favoured  by  the  darkness,  get  away  altogether  ?" 

"  Bah  ! — I  will  not  listen  to  you — you  are  ever  harp- 
ing upon  one  string.  I  will  not  leave,  as  I  have  said 
before,  until  I  have  fully  investigated  all  these  strange 
events,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  them." 

Mr.  Noakes  sighed. 

"  Those  who  areringing  at  that  bell,"  continued  Wild, 
"are  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  this  mansion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that — none  whatever !" 

Mr.  Noakes  made  no  reply. 

"  They  have  given  the  signal — three  rings  upon  the 
bell.     They  desire  admittance — but  for  what  ?" 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  these  words  that 
Jonathan  Wild  spoke  them  more  to  himself  than  to  his 
companion. 

It  might  be  said  that  they  were  uttered  half  aloud. 

Then  the  expression  of  his  countenance  changed  as  a 
sudden  thought  darted  into  his  mind. 

Seizing  his  companion  by  the  arm,  he  said  : 

"  Come — come  !" 

"  Where  ?" 

^  We  will  leave  the  house." 

A  cry  of  joy  rose  to  the  lips  of  Mr.  Noakes,  but  it 
died  away  lliere,  and  a  smile  of  incredulity  took  its  place. 

"Come!"  said  Wild  again,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
dragged  Mr.  Noakes  forward. 

He  was  only  too  glad  to  follow,  and,  very  much  to  his 
astonishment,  ho  found  that  Jonathan  Wild  took  his 
way  in  the  very  direction  which  they  had  been  brought 
by  the  old  woman.  But  just  as  they  passed  through  the 
little  door  into  the  grounds,  the  bell  began  to  ring  for 
the  third  time. 

"That's  it!"  cried  Wild,  in  a  lialf-suppresaed  voice. 
"  I  guessed  it,  and  now  I  am  convinced  !" 

"  Of  what — of  what  ?" 

"  That  I  interpret  the  signal  aright.  Quick,  this 
way—we  may  yet  be  in  time!" 

Mr.  Noakes  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  make  out  what 
Wild  meant,  and  he  began  to  think  that  the  blood  he 
had  lost  had.wrought  some  strange  effect  upon  his  brain. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  cried — "  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  don't 
leave  me  to  guess  all;  anything  is  better  than  sus- 
pense!" 

"  Why,  can't  you  see  ?"  said  Wild,  still  hurrying  along 
through  the  grounds.  "  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  a 
particular  signal  has  been  given  ?" 

"  The  ringing  of  the  bell  ?" 

"  Yes — but  not  that  simply,  but  the  peculiar  mode  of 
ringing  ?" 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  The  bell  has  been  rung  three  times  thrice — that's  the 
signal.  Nine  pulls  upon  the  bell  altogether,  three  close 
together,  then  an  interval,  and  three  close  together  again, 
another  interval,  and  three  close  together  once  more." 

"  But  what  of  that  r" 

"  Silence !  Speak  another  word  at  your  peril !  There 
is  danger  now,  and  everything  depends  upon  your  cau- 
tion.   Remember — don't  breathe!" 

Jonathan  stepped  briskly  along  the  gravel  path,  Mr. 
Noakes  following  by  his  side. 

It  waa  intensely  dark ;  objects  close  at  hand  could 
not  be  distinguished,  and  it  was  really  wonderful  to  see 
with  what  facility  Jonathan  Wild  made  his  way  through 
that  strange  place. 

He  had  never  been  in  the  neglected  garden  round  the 
mansion  but  once  before,  and  yet,  in  the  profound  dark- 
ness,  he  took  hia  way  through  it  with  as  much  ease  and 
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«?rtainty  as  he  cotdd  have  done  had  be  be«i  familiar  with 
';  for  }-cars. 

Thcro  were  those  who  said  that  Jonatbau  Wild  pos- 
sessed the  uucommon  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  darkness, 
aud  certainly,  if  anything  could  have  pointed  to  such  a 
b<'liof^  his  behaviour  on  the  present  occasion  would. 

Sir.  Noakes  was  so  excited  and  so  friglitcncil,  that  be 
could  not  form  the  remotest  idea  of  what  his  companion 
was  going  to  do. 

He  did  not  dare  to  hope  that  they  were  about  to  leavo 
the  premises  altogether,  Jonathan  spoke  too  decidedly 
for  that. 

Suddenly  ho  felt  Wild  press  his  arm  in  a  significant 
manner. 

At  the  same  time  a  faint  whisper  reached  bis  cars. 
"  Stand  here.    Move  not — speak  not !" 
Noakes  obeyed ;  in  fact,  he  never  once  dreamt  of  dis- 
obeying the  command. 

Then  Jonathan  Wild,  who  had  paused  close  to  the  gate 
through  which  be  bad  gained  admission  to  the  mansion, 
coolly  proceeded  to  unfasten  it. 

The  murmuring  of  voices  on  the  outside  could  bo 
plainly  beai-d,  and,  by  the  tone,  be  judged  tliat  the  speakers 
were  growing  impatient  aud  angry  at  having  been  kept 
waiting  so  long. 

Therefore  Jonathan  Wild  with  all  possible  speed  re- 
moved the  fastenings  of  the  gate  and  finally  flung  it  open. 
"  Why  are  you  so  late,  you  old  witch  ?"  said  some  one, 
in  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice. 

It  was  evident  that  the  speaker  imagined  the  old  woman 
had  opened  the  gate,  as  doubtless  it  was  licr  duty  to 
do. 

In  consequence  of  the  darkness,  and,  besides,  in  conse- 
qiienco  of  Jonathan  Wild  standing  so  that  bis  body  was 
more  than  half  concealed  by  the  door,  the  new-comer 
did  not  observe  the  difference. 

He  strode  in,  aud  Jonathan,  by  straining  his  eyes, 
manasred  to  make  out  that  it  was  a  tall  figure  wrapped 
in  a  horseman's  cloak. 
Then  another  followed,  who  said : 
"  Why  did  you  neglect  the  signal  ? — why  arc  yea  so 
late  .>" 

"  I  am  veiy  sorry,"  said  Wild — "  very  sorry !" 
Noakes  started. 

He  was  terrified  to  death  by  what  bad  talcen  place,  and 
when  Jonathan  Wild  spoke,  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  so 
•utircly  changed,  and  so  exactly  resembled  the  voice  of 
the  old  man,  that  ho  could  scarcely  believe  anyone  else 
had  spoken. 

It  was  a  peculiar  voice  that  the  old  man  had  possessed, 
and  Jonathan  Wild,  having  noticed  it,  was  able  to  imitate 
to  perfection. 

Tlie  stranger  who  Lad  spoken  stopped  as  soon  as  Wild 
replied,  and  said : 

"  Why,  is  that  you,  William  ?  How  is  it  that  you  are 
liere  at  the  gate  ?" 

"  The  old  woman  slipped  down  the  steps  about  an  hour 
ago,  and  has  hurt  her  leg,"  replied  Wild,  in  so  offhanded 
a  way  that  no  one  could  have  believed  the  answer  to  be  a 
fictitious  one.  "  She  tried  to  come  at  first,  in  spite  of  her 
hurt,  but  she  could  not.,  so  I  came,  and  that's  why  we  were 
so  long." 

The  stranger  passed  on,  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
explanation,  and  then  Joaall.an,  turning  bis  eyes  round, 
saw  something  which  immediately  attracted  the  whole  of 
his  attention. 

His  eyes  had  now  become  to  a  great  extent  familiar  with 
the  darkness,  aud  he  was  able  to  see  about  him — though 
very  indistinctly — a  crowd  of  figures  all  di-essed  alike, 
staufUug  so  closely  together  that  he  could  not  count  them 
as  they  came  in  at  the  gate. 

They  appeared  to  be  can-ying  some  veiy  heavy  object 
carefuUy  between  them. 

What  that  object  was,  Jonathan  tried  in  vain  to  make 
out. 

It  was  something  dark  and  bulky,  and  of  considerable 
length. 

His  curiosity  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  bearers  of  this  burden  spo]:o  to  each  other  in  low, 
faint  murmurs — so  low  that  Jonatbau  could  not  make  out 
a  single  word. 

Yet  he  fancied  they  were  all  much  distressed  or  troubled 
about  something. 

Then  one,  who  was  the  last  in  the  throng,  said,  in  a 


roico  ■\vliich  closely  resembled  tliat  ouj  who  liad  ecteroj 
first: 
"  Close  the  door  I" 

Jonatbau  thought  he  had  better  not  trust  himsi.if  to 
reply,  and  so  silently  obeyed  this  mandate. 

The  throng  of  strangers  were  apparently  so  deeply  en- 
grossed by  what  they  were  doiug  as  to  be  unmindful  of 
everything  else. 

Not  one  of  them  paused  or  looked  back,  or  troubled 
himself  in  any  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  order  that 
bad  been  given  was  obeyed. 

But  Jonathan  closed  the  door,  and  made  it  quite  secure 
— at  least,  anyone  would  have  judged  that  he  had  done 
so  by  the  rattling  of  the  chains  and  the  creaking  of  tlio 
bolts. 

But  in  reality  he  left  the  door  so  that  ho  could  throw  it 
open  and  make  bis  escape  in  a  moment,  should  circum- 
stances i-ender  it  necessary. 

He  then  darted  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Mr.  Noakes 
standing. 

There  he  found  him,  still  in  the  same  attitude  as  when 
ho  had  left  him. 

"■Wliat  do  you  make  of  that?"  be  asked,  in  a  faiiit 
whisper. 

"  Make  of  it  ?^ 

"Yes.  Tho  mystei-y  deepens,  does  it  not?  But  wo 
shall  finrt  it  all  out,  rest  assured  !     Come  this  way  !" 

Mechanically,  as  it  seemed,  Mr.  Noakes  followed  Jona- 
than for  several  paces. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  seemed  to  become  consc)07» 
that  they  were  nearing  the  house,  and,  so  soon  as  be  made 
this  discovery,  he  stopped  abniijtly". 

"  Why  do  you  pause  ?"  asked  Wild. 

"  Why,  surely — suixdv-    • 

"  Surely  what  ?" 

"  Surely  you  cannot  be  so  mad — surely  you  cannot 
contemplate  returning  to  that  house  ?" 

"  Bah  ! — no  more  of  it !  I  can't  trust  you  to  remain  by 
yourself,  therefore  you  must  accompany  mo ;  and  as  for 
myself,  I  have  determined  to  seo  aU.    So  come — refuse  at 
your  peril !" 

"I  do  refuse !" 

Silently  and  yet  swiftly  Jonathan  drew  his  sword  from 
its  sheath. 

He  turned  the  point  in  an  instant  against  his  companion'o 
bi'east. 

"Eefuse  again,"  ho  cried,  "  or  disobej' mc  in  the  least, 
and  you  die!  One  thrust,  and  aU  vriU  be  over!  Shall  I 
give  it,  or  shall  I  uot  ?" 

"  No — no — no — oh,  no  !" 

"  Then  come  with  me,  idiot,  and  be  no  more  trouble  ! 
Those  men  who  have  just  entered  will  neither  capture  nor 
harm  us.  Unlp'-  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  they  are  in  a  very 
eimilar  position  to  what  we  are  ourselves." 


CHAPTER  DLXXIX. 

JONATHAN    WILD     AND  Mli.    NOAKES    WITNESS    A    STRANGE 
SPECTACLE  IN  TH>1;   HOUSE  TO   LET. 

Had  Jlr.  Noakes  been  less  terrified  than  be  was  be  v,-ould 
probably  have  been  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion  re- 
garding the  strange  events  he  had  just  witnessed. 

But  the  fact  was,  his  mind  was  wholly  aud  solely  occu- 
pied by  one  tbouglit. 

That  tliought,  of  course,  was  to  fly— to  get  as  far  away 
from  all  human  habitations  and  human  beings  as  ho  pos- 
sibly coulil. 

I'hereforc,  when  Jonathan  Wild  spoke  tho  words  which 
concluded  the  last  chapter,  he  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
a  vacant  stare. 

He  could  uot  comprehend  by  what  means  Jonathan  had 
arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

It  seemed  to  bun  at  first  sight  very  mysterious,  and 
then  immediately  afterwards  ho  came  to  the  conclu'^iori 
that  the  words  had  only  been  spoken  in  order  to  bHnd  Lim 
to  his  danger. 

Jonathan  crept  gently  towards  tho  house,  and  "ilr 
Noakes  no  longer  attempted  to  resist  following  him. 

"Look  you!"  said  Jonathan,  at  last.  "It  may  be  as 
well  to  give  you  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  f 

"  I  don't  wish  to  hear  anything."  Ttr-i  j 

"But  you  shaU— I  insist  upon  it!"  cried  Jonathan  Wild, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  pai-ticular  pleasure  in  doing  just  \hc 
reverse  to  whst  his  comrade  v.dshed,  and  in  contradict inf 
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him  on  every  occasion.  "  I  aaa  not  such  a  fool,  Noakes, 
as  to  thrust  myself  iuto  uuuecessary  clanger  ;  but  still,  for 
all  that,  I  cannot  control  the  curiosity  I  foel  t j  fathom 
this  matter  to  the  bottom.  I  am  induced  to  do  it  because 
I  bohevo  it  will  turn  out  to  our  advantage  !" 

"But  how  can  it?" 

"  That  I  can't  explain  at  present— you  must  wait,  and 
6oe.     How  can  I  tell  the  exact  turn  events  will  take  ?" 

"  But  is  it  not  madness  on  your  part  to  dream  of  enter- 
ing the  house  ?" 

"  No.  I  think  not.     Why  is  it  so  ?" 

"Because " 

"Because  nothing.  They  don't  suspect?  Did  I  not 
deceive  them  at  the  gate  ?" 

"  You  did — most  admirably !  You  decei  red  me  !  I  could 
scarcely  believe  at  first  that  it  was  not  the  old  man  Avlio 
had  spoken!" 

Jonathan  grinned  fn-  he  liked  to  be  flattered  for  any  of 
his  niimerouj  acquii .  iueuts. 

"  I  rather  think  1  did  manage  it  pretty  well,"  lie  said, 
with  a  satisfied  air,  "  and  that's  why  I  am  going  to  go 
still  further.     They  are  not  suspicious." 

"But.  when  they  enter,"  said  Noakes,  "  they  will  find 
out  all." 

"No,  I  think  not — I  think  not !"' 

"But  they  must  do  so  !" 

"  I  can't  see  that,  for  they  will  make  their  way — or  I 
am  greatlj'  mistaken  in  all  my  calculations — to  that  room 
which  presented  such  au  extraordinary  appearance  when 
we  entered  it." 

"  Well,  what  if  they  do  ?" 

"  Why,  can't  you  see  in  that  case  tkey  will  avoid  that 
portion  of  the  mansion  inhabited  by  the  old  people 
altogether  ?  Eely  upon  it,  they  will  never  susjiect  what 
has  taken  place !" 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  his  head. 

"Not  another  word  !"  said  Jonathan.  "Here  we  are — 
we  shall  soon  know  now  !     Listen  !" 

TLie  door  leading  into  the  mansion  was  now  reached. 

It  had  been  imiDerfectly  closed,  and  therefore  it  was  an 
easy  enough  matter  to  push  it  open  a  little  way  and 
listen. 

The  faint  sound  of  voices  and  of  receding  footsteps 
struck  upon  their  cans. 

"All's  well !"  said  Wild,  with  a  chuckle.  ."  They  have 
not  paused  to  make  tlieir  waj  direct  to  tliat  mysterious 
amrt.mont." 

"  And  so  you  will  follow  ?"' 

"  Yes.  Cast  off  your  foolish  fears  ;  thnre  is  no  need  for 
terror — believe  me  there  is  not!" 

Mr.  Noakes  shook  again. 

"  In  this  large,  dark  place  we  could  easily  elude  pursuit. 
I  shall  soon  be  able  to  form  an  idea  whether  my  expecta- 
tions are  likely  to  be  realised ;  if  not,  why,  we  will  slip 
down  the  stairs  at  once,  mount  our  horses  and  ride  off." 

"  Wliy  not  now."*" 

"  Do  not  try  my  patience  too  far  ;  be  content  to  listen 
to  my  decision  !  When  we  do  leave  this  place,  we  shall  be 
tolerably  Siife;  we  have  stood  long  enough  to  be  rested, 
and  long  enough  to  cause  our  pursuers  to  give  up  the 
chase  !  Now  come,  and  so  soon  as  you  make  the  least 
alarm  I  will  run  you  through  the  heart  with  my  sword  ; 
tii.ut's  the  most  silent  mode  of  taking  your  life  that  I  can 
think  of  !" 

Noakes  shuddered  as  Wild  added,  fiercely : 

"And  I  will  doit,  Noakes — I  will  do  it  with  as  little 
hesitation  or  remorse  as  I  should  stick  my  spurs  into  a 
horse  who  refused  obedience  to  the  rein !" 

These  words  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Mr.  Noaites. 

There  was  no  mistaking  their  import,  and  he  knew  his 
companion  well  enough  to  feel  quite  certain  that  he  was 
fully  in  earnest  in  what  he  had  just  said. 

Jonathan  Wild  now  stepped  forward  upon  tiptoe,  and 
niiulo  an  imperative  gesture  for  Noakes  to  do  the  same. 

liapidly  and  yet  silently  they  made  their  way  along  tne 
corridor  and  up  the  steps  to  the  door  of  that  strange, 
mysterious  room. 

The  sound  of  voices  and  of  footsteps  had  now  ceased. 

Suddenly,  when  they  wore  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
door,  Jonathan  stopped  as  though  he  had  been  changed  to 
Btone. 

He  turned  icy  cold. 

"  What  is  it?"  whispered  Noakes. 

''  The  lights !"  he  replied.     "  Curses  on  my  folly,  I  for- 


got that !  Do  you  remember  I  lighted  thcee  candles  and 
never  extinguished  them  ?" 

"You  did.  I  advised  you  to  do  so,  but,  as  usual,  you 
scorned  what  I  said." 

"  Hush — no  matter ;  there  is  no  alarm  at  present,  or  we 
should  hear  more.  Something  unusual  has  occurred  to 
this  strange  uncaught  band— something  which  absorbs  all 
their  thoughts,  and  prevents  them  from  taking  notice  of 
those  circumstances  which  otherwise  would  not  fail  to 
attract  the  whole  of  their  attention.     Silence  !" 

Again  Jonathan  crept  forward,  and  when  next  he  paused 
it  was  upon  the  threshold  of  that  outer  room  adjoining 
the  mysterious  apartment. 

Now  tho  mmmuriag  of  voices  again  reached  their 
ears. 

After  waiting  for  a  moment.  Wild  said : 

"  Come,  all  is  well — there  is  no  suspicion  yet,  they  have 
not  noticed  anything  strange.  Quick — a  discovery  awaits 
us !" 

Either  a  carpet  or  some  substance  resembling  it  had 
been  spread  all  over  tho  floor  of  this  outer  room,  for  as 
they  walked  across  not  the  least  sound  followed  their  foot- 
steps. 

The  door  leading  into  the  inner  chamber  was  standing 
ajar. 

A  very  feeble  light  came  streaming  through  it. 

Trembling  with  expectation  and  curiosity,  Jonathan 
Wild  at  lengh  paused  close  to  it,  and  then  waited  for  an 
instant  previous  to  malcing  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
oi  the  interior. 

Hall -uttered  words  reached  Ills  ears,  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  pronounced  ho  imagined  ho  was 
in  no  danger  of  discovery. 

Those  within  had,  at  present,  no  suspicion  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs. 

Then  he  vcnttu-^d  to  peep  round  the  edge  of  the  door 
into  the  inner  room. 

A  sight  then  mot  his  gaze  which  for  a  time  completely 
enchained  his  attention. 

Having  been  in  the  darlaics.3  'for  so  long,  that  vast, 
mysterious  chamber  seemed  to  his  eyes  to  be  brilliantljr 
lighted  up. 

But  in  truth  it  was  only  illuminated  by  the  feeble 
beams  of  four  wax  candles — the  very  four  which  he  had 
lighted. 

Tho  sight  which  ho  bnheld  was,  in  truth,  a  strange 
one,  and  certainly  vei-y  different  to  v/hat  he  had  antici- 
pated. 

His  conjectures  regarding  what  the  strange,  heavj'  cb- 
ject  could  bo  that  tho  my.jterious  strangers  Avere  carrying 
were  now  completely  set  at  rest. 

With  their  cloaks  still  muflied  closely  about  them  and 
their  felt  hats  pressed  tightly  over  their  heads,  the  new- 
comers were  standing  in  an  irregular  throng  round  the 
lower  end  of  the  table. 

Upon  this  the  heavy  object  had  been. 

It  had  been  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  when  Jonathan 
iii'st  peeped  into  the  room,  one  of  the  strangers  was  in 
the  very  act  of  throwing  this  cloak  back. 

The  lifeles.^  body  of  a  man  was  then  disclosed. 

He  was  lying  on  his  back  on  the  large  table. 

His  dress  was  ricli,  and  the  many  glittering  ornaments 
upon  it  sent  forth  bright  scintillations  as  they  caught  and 
reflected  the  rays  of  light  from  the  candles  overhead. 

"  A  nobleman,"  said  Wild,  to  himself.  "  I  can  tell  that 
by  his  dress.     'What  does  it  mean  ?" 

That  lie  was  dead  was  perfectlj'  certain. 

Tlie  features  were  white  and  pinched. 

The  limbs  perfectly  rigid. 

The  eyes  glassy,  and  the  lower  jaw  had  fallen. 

As  the  body  was  uncovered,  so  did  those  ^Vho  stood 
around  uncover  their  heads  as  though  out  of  respect  for 
the  inanimate  clay  before  them. 

Then  the  one  who  had  thrown  back  the  cloak  took  hold 
of  the  dead  man's  hand. 

"  AU  hope  of  recovery  is  at  an  end,"  he  said,  in  deep, 
thrilling  tone  ;  "  he  is  dead — quite  dead,  and  no  human 
being  has  the  power  to  restore  him  to  life." 

Several  murmurs  followed  this  annoimcement,  and  the 
cloaked  strangers  crowded  more  closely  around  tho  body, 
as  though  they  wished  to  take  a  closer  glance  at  it. 

"  Then  tho  murderers  shall  perish !"  said  auotliei 
voice. 

"  They  shall — they  shall  I"  murmm-ed  the  remainder. 
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••  \Vc-  can  tell  who  has  performed  this  deed,  and  they  shall 
suffer,  and  so  shall  those  who  set  theni'ou.  Fur  this  we 
will  exact  a  deep  and  bitter  vengeance  !" 

"  Look  your  last  on  him.  There,  that  will  do.  Now  we 
will  consult  together  as  to  what  had  best  be  done.  Come 
this  way." 

The  speaker  di-cw  the  cloak  over  the  body,  and  then, 
with  a  slow  and  heavy  tread,  walked  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  '    '.   ' 

The  others  followed  and  crowded  closely  around  him, 

A  whispered  consultation  then  took  place,  of  which 
Jonathan  Wild  was  unable  to  overhear  a  single  syllable. 

It  was  perfectly  certain  that  these  men,  for  some  pm-poso 
best  known  to  themselves,  had  chosen  the  emptv  house  as 
a  place  in  which  to  hold  secret  meetings. 

From  the  manner  in  which  they  had  walked  in  ana  made 
their  way  to  that  particular  apartment,  it  was  palpable 
that  they  were  familiar  with  the  place- 
Jonathan  would  have  given  much  had  he  been  able  to 
recognise  the  face  of  the  dcxid  man,  but  he  was  too  far  off 
to  see  anything  distinctly,  and,  moreover,  the  strangers  had 
kept  close  round  it.  r  ■  • 

That  the  death  of  this  man,  whoever  he  might  be,  was 
felt  to  be  a  very  serious  thing  by  the  whole  party  there 
could  Jnot  be  the  least' doubt,  :_aild  .it  was  unquestionably 
owing  to  the  troubled  state  of  their  feelings  when  they 
arrived  at  the'  mansion  tha't  they"  had  not  noticed  the 
changed  aspect  of  affairsl  •    •    .  ;■         •  •  r 

-  This  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  re- 
mained unconscious  that  the'  lights  in  the  chandeliers  were 
'  burning  when  they  entered  the  council  chamber,  for  such 
it  appeared  to  be. 

An  oath  of  disappointment  came  to  Jonathan  Wild's 
lips,  and  then,  giving  one  parting  glance  at  those  who  were 
consulting  together  in  the  distance,  he  turned  away. 

All  this  while  Mr.  Noakea  had  stood  closely  by  his 
side,  but  he  had  not  dared  to  take  one  peep. 

"  Will  you  look  in  ?"  said  Wild.     "  You  can  look  if 
you  wish  it ;  but  be  quick,  for  I  am  going  !" 
"  Going  to  leave  the  house  t" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  follow  you  at  once,  no  matter  what  is 
going  on  within.  I  don't  want  to  waste  time  by  see- 
ing it." 

"  Hush — don't  speak.  Fortunately,  those  we  have  seen 
are  at  the  exti-emity  of  that  large  apartment.  Follow  me 
silently !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  only  too  glad  to  obey. 

In  a  few  moments  afterwards  the  pair  again  founf?  them- 
selves in  the  neglected  garden. 

"  Now  for  our  horses !"  cried  Wild.  "  The  difficulty  is 
to  find  them.     When  we  have  done  so  we  will  ride  off." 

"  You  will  ?  I  can  scarcely  believe  you  are  in  earnest," 
said  Noakes.  "  How  is  it  yon  have  so  suddenly  changed 
your  mind?" 

"  I  will  explain  all  presently.  Let  us  find  the  horses. 
Curses  on  my  foes  !  There  was  a  time  when  such  a  dis- 
rovery  as  I  have  made  to-night  wouM  have  been  worth  a 
fortune  to  me.     Now  it  is  useless — quite  useless  !" 

And  as  he  spoke,  Jonathan  gnashed  his  teeth  with  vexa- 
tion. 

"  Oh  !  would  that  I  was  again  in  my  old  position  !  But 
DO  matter ;  even  yet,  although  the  probabilities  seem  so 
slight,  that  time  may  come  again.  If  it  does,  let  them  all 
beware — beware !" 

"But  the  horses!"  broke  in  Mr.  Noakes — "but  the 
horses !    Where  are  they .'    I  can't  see  th«m  !" 

He  had  not  paid  the  least  attention  to  what  bis  com- 
panion had  said. 

CHAPTER  DLXXX. 

r.DG WORTH  r  ■     5    FINDS    ANOTHER    FKIEND  IN  THE    PEKSON 
OF  THE  UU»DI^VDY  OF  THE  INN. 

'Find  my  friends  and  be  happy,"  mui'miu-ed  Edgworth 
Bess,  repeating  the  words  the  waggoner  spoke  when  he 
bade  her  farewell.  "  Alas !  I  fear  there  is  but  little  chance 
of  the  fulfilment  of  that  wish!    What  shall  I  do  now?" 

Now  that  the  waggoner  had  gone,  she  had  the  room  all 
to  herself,  but  not  for  long. 

Other  men  came  in. 

Rude,  turbulent,  noisy,  and  they  terrified  her  exceed- 
ingly. 

The  landlady,  who  was  really  a  kind-hearted  woman, 


noticed  the  poor  girl's  distress,  and  asked, her  to  step  into 
the  bar. 

Edgworth  Bess  willingly  complied,  for  she  wished  to 
sit  down  somewhere  so  that  she  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  her  scattered  thoughts  and  deciding 
what  was  the  best  step  for  her  to  take. 

That  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  upon  uisuoveriug 
her  absence,  would  immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her 
she  felt  sure. 

In  what  direction  they  had  gone,  how  far  they  were 
from  London,  sho  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Nor  could  sho  in  the  usual  way  make  any  inquiries  after 
either  of  them,  for  it  was  vital  to  their  safety  that  their 
identity  should  be  kept  a  secret. 

At  first  it  had  been  her  intention  to  make  her  way  to 
the  house  in  Westminster  where  they  had  been  lodging, 
ijut  a  very  little  reflection  convinced  her  that  this  would 
be  a  very  foolish  and  injudicious  step  indeed.  ■ »       * 

In  tlie  first  place,  Wild  junior  and  his  associate  hati 
evidently  reached  London. before  her.  .        ■.        •■,'. 

First  of  all  they  would  surely  make  their  way  to  the 
lodging-house  in  the  belief  that  she  would  fly  there.-  > 

"No,  no,  "she  miu'miired— "  I  dare  not— must  not  go 
there,  nor  even  send.  That  dreadful  man  isbeyoiid  doubt 
waiting  there  in  anticipation  of  my  arrival.  Assoon  a.il 
presented  myself  I  sliould  be  made  prisoner,  _aud  if  so,' I 
should  never  be  allowed  another  chance  of  linhkiiig'ni 3- 
escape !"  '  •  •  "  '  '     •■   ;    • 

There  was  also  the  suspicion — nay,  almost  the  cer- 
tainty— that  the  landlady  of  this  house  was  an  accom- 
plice of  Wild  junior's. 

At  any  rate,  Edgworth  Bess  felt  certain  that  she  could 
not  believe  anything  this  woman  might  say. 

And  so  the  more  she  pondered  the  more  difficult  did 
her  position  become. 

She  tried  in  vain  to  hit  upon  some  plan  by  which  sho 
could  rejoin  her  faithful  friends. 

She  greatly  felt  the  need  of  some  kind,  sympathising 
friend,  to  whom  she  could  confide  all  her  troubles,  and 
upon  whose  advice  she  could  rely. 

Put  the  more  she  thought  of  the  complications  of  her 
position,  the  more  bewildered  did  her  brain  become. 

Gradually  she  felt  she  was  working  herself  up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  intense  nervous  excitement,  that  would  go  far  to 
incapacitate  her  for  doing  anything. 

The  only  conclusion  that  she  could  arrive  at  was,  that 
sho  would  request  tho  landlady  of  the  public-house  to 
allow  her  to  stay  there  during  tho  day. 

It  was  now  early  in  the  morning, — that  is  to  say,  busi- 
ness in  London  had  not  long  commenced. 

At  nightfall,  she  intended  to  steal  forth,  and,  favoured 
by  the  darkness,  commence  her  search  for  her  two 
friends. 

"Surely,"  she  exclaimed,  "when  every  object  is 
wrapped  in  darkness,  I  shall  be  in  less  danger  of  discovery 
by  Wild  and  his  accomplices.  Those  who  would  detect 
me  in  a  moment  by  daylight  would  pass  mo  by  imnoticed 
and  unsuspected  in  the  night." 

The  more  she  reflected  upon  this  decision,  the  more  in- 
clined sho  felt  to  adopt  it. 

The  only  question  was,  would  the  landlady  allow  het 
to  remain  ? 

She  had  no  money  to  offer  in  return,  and  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  friendship  and  good  feeling  sho  had  foi 
the  waggoner  would  extend  to  a  penniless  friend  ho 
might  bring  in  with  him. 

Edgworth  Bess  trembled  as  she  thought  that  the  land- 
lady might  insist  upon  her  quitting  the  bouse  there  and 
then. 

If  so,  what  was  she  to  do  ?  Where  was  she  to  turn  ? 
WherB  was  she  to  hide  herself  from  her  pertinacious 
foe? 

A  refusal,  however,  would  be  more  endurable  than  her 
present  state  of  suspense,  and  therefore  she  resolved  to 
put  the  question  to  the  landlady  as  soon  as  she  returned. 

The  poor  girl  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"Can  you — will  you,"  she  said,  fixing  her  e3'es  appeal- 
ingly  upon  th©  woman's  countenance — "  will  you  let  me 
stay  here  for  a  little  while  longer — say  till  evening?  I 
will  not  trouble  you  for  anything  more  than  leave  to  sit 
in  this  room,  or  in  some  other  where  I  cannot  be  seen, 
and  where  I  shall  be  of  no  trouble  to  you." 

"Certainly  I  will,"  said  the  landlady.  "Do  youthiuk 
I'm  a  bore  constructor  ?" 
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This  w;is  an  unanswerable  question,  but  Edgworth 
Boss  understood  that  hor  appeal  was  granted,  and  was 
pi-ofuse  in  her  thanks  accordingly. 

Probably  the  landlady  meant  "boa  constrictor,"  and 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  that  particular  kind  of 
serpent  was  dead  to  sympathy  and  kindness  more  than 
any  other. 

"  Never  mind,  my  girl — uerer  mind  !  Don't  be  thank- 
ing me  in  such  a  way  t^r  such  a  trifling  matter !  _  Why, 
I'd  do  ten  times  as  much  for  anyone  that  was  a  friend  of 
his.  A^liy,  we're  quite  good  friends,  and  have  been  for 
many  a  year ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  wo  didn't  be- 
come better  acquainted  yet." 
The  landlady  gave  a  peculiar  smilo  as  she  spoke. 
"You  shall  not  sit  here,"  she  continued.  "  The  room 
IS  a  public  one,  and  several  people  frequently  di'op  in. 
Look!  Come  this  way!  Hero's  my  best  private  par- 
lour ;  and  you're  welcome  to  sit  there,  and  stay  in  it,  and 
have  what  you  like  to  eat  and  di-ink  as  long  as  you 
like." 

The  landlady  opened  a  door,  and  usliered  Ei^^^worth 
Bess  into  a  small  and  plainly-fm-nishcd  apaftmeut. 

There  was  an  air  of  intense  neatness  over  the  whole, 
however ;  and,  to  the  poor  girl  wbo  had  known  so  little  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  that  parlour  seemed  almost  like 
luxury. 

"  I  wish  I  could  stay  and  talk  with  you  for  awhile," 
said  the  landlady,  "  and  cheer  your  spirits  up  ;  but  I  can't 
just  at  present,  because  tbis  is  the  biisiest  part  of  the  day. 
Presently,  however,  I  shall  be  less  engaged,  and  then  I 
will  come  in  again.  However,  in  the  mcanwhUe  you 
may,  perhaps,  bo  able  to  amuse  yourself  with  some  of 
these  books." 

The  landlady  pointed  to  a  shelf  containing  about  half  a 
dozen  volumes. 

"  They  belonged  to  my  dear  dcpai'ted.  I  keep  them  in 
remembrance  of  him.  Ah,  dear  me,  how  fond  ho  was  of 
these  books,  to  be  sure  !  Ho  would  sit  poring  over  them 
from  morning  till  night.  He  was  a  wonderful  reader,  and 
I  do  believe  it  was  that  that  killed  hini !" 

"  Killed  him  !"  exclaimed  Edgworth  Bess,  in  snrpriao. 
"  Yes,  killed  him ;  for  ho  used  to  come  down  in  a 
morning,  and,  after  he  had  had  his  breakfast,  he  would 
draw  a  flagon  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  ale  in  the 
cellar,  light  his  pipe,  sit  down  in  his  chair,  and  read  one 
of  those  books  ;  and  there  he  would  stay  all  day." 
"  Can  you  read  ?"  asked  Edgworth  Boss. 
"  No,  not  I !"  replied  the  landlady,  with  some  disdain. 
"  I  don't  want  to  know  how;  but  as  you're  young,  I 
Bupposo  you  have  been  taught  to  read  r" 
"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  daresay  you  will  be  able  to  amuse  your- 
self. They're  wonderful  books." 
"  And  yet  you  have  never  read  them." 
"  No  ;  but  my  dear  departed  used  to  read  them  to  me — 
that  is,  whenever  I'd  listen  to  such  lies  and  rubbisli !  His 
head  was  quite  fuU  of  it.  Why,  look  here,  miss,  this  is  a 
vollum  he  was  Tmcommon  fond  of." 

The  landlady  took  down  from  the  shelf  a  book  that, 
whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic  merit,  had  a  very  unpre- 
possessing appearance. 

The  covers  were  torn  off,  the  back  was  in  a  very  bat- 
tered condition  and  presented  numberless  fhread.'i  to  view, 
while  every  page  was  dogeared,  thumbstaiued.  Cad  in 
many  places  marked  with  beer  and  other  strong  drinks. 

The  margins  in  many  places  had  been  torn  awa'V,  pro- 
bably to  save  the  landlord  the  trouble  of  reaching  a  proper 
spill  to  light  his  pipe. 

"  It  isn't  much  to  look  at,  miss,  is  it  ?"  said  the  landlady. 
"  It's  no  beauty  ;  but,  lor !  it  wouldn't  do  to  judge  by  ap- 
pearances in  this  world  ;  if  wc  did,  why  that  book  would 
I'c  i)a.sscd  over  unnoticed  or  put  on  to  a  fire.  It  doesn't 
look  fit  for  anything  else,  docs  it  ?" 

Edgworth  Bess  was  fain  to  admit  that  the  landlady  was 
right. 

"  Well,  then,  miss,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  heard 
my  dear  departed  declare  over  and  over  again  that  that 
was  the  very  last  book  that  ever  he  had  read,  the  last  of 
all  ho  had  got,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  it  ho  used  to  read  it 
so  often  that  he  could  almost  say  it  off  by  heart  " 
"  Aiid  did  he  ever  read  it  to  you  ?" 
"  Oh  yes,  many  a  time,  but  I  never  could  bear  to  listen 
to  it ;  there  was  ghosts  and  spectres,  and  fighting,  and 
huauted  castles,  and  men  in  armoui",  and  I  don't  know 


what  in  it — quite  enough  to  frighten  any  reasonable 
being  to  death  ;  but  for  all  that  it  may  amuse  yovt.  Hero, 
stop — take  it.     I  am  called  ;  I'll  run  in  again  presentlj'." 

A  sharp  Imocking  on  the  bar  counter,  showing  that 
some  customer  wad  impatient  to  bo  served,  made  the  laud- 
lady  put  down  the  book  with  great  haste  and  run  out. 

The  description  that  had  been  given  of  the  work  was  by 
no  means  an  enticing  one,  and  yet  Edgworth  Bess  fell 
very  curious  about  it. 

There  must  have  been  something  in  the  volume  of  an 
entertaining  character  she  was  convinced,  or  the  landlord 
would  never  have  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  perusal 
of  it. 

Despite  the  iminviting  nature  of  its  appearance,  Edg- 
worth Bess  sat  down  near  the  table  and  di-ew  the  volume 
towards  her. 

The  title-page  and  some  preliminary  leaves  had  been 
torn  away ;  doubtless  there  was  nothing  very  entertaining 
in  them,  and  the  landlord  had  thought  he  could  not  find 
a  better  use  for  them  than  to  light  his  pipe  with. 

Therefore  the  first  page  of  the  book  was  before  her,  and 
although  she  turned  it  over  and  opened  it  in  many  places 
she  was  unable  to  discover  what  it  was  called. 

This,  however,  was  a  point  of  minor  importance,  and 
so  she  began  to  read. 

As  soon  as  she  had  turned  over  the  first  few  pages  she 
began  to  feel  a  deep  and  strong  interest  in  the  incidents. 

Ere  long  she  became  totally  unconscious  of  all  surround- 
ing objects,  and  for  a  time  she  forgot  her  troubles  and 
perplexities  as  completely  as  though  she  had  been 
wrapped  in  deep,  dreamless  slumber. 

It  was  a  story  of  an  age  that  was  even,  then,  so  long 
gone  by  as  almost  forgotten. 

It  was  a  story  of  a  far-off  and  foreign  land — the  land 
above  all  others  of  chivalry  and  romance,  and  as  she 
perused  the  glowing  accounts  of  martial  deeds  she  felt  the 
blood  tingling  in  her  veins,  and  when  the  sufferings  of  some 
of  the  personages  of  the  story  were  dwelt  upon,  tears  rose 
quickly  and  thickly  to  her  eyes,  for  then  she  was  reminded 
of  her  own  uuhappincss. 

Then,  a^ain,  as  she  perused  these  incidents  of  a  wilcl 
exciting,  supernatural  character,  she  drew  her  breath  in 
short  and  fitful  inspirations,  while  her  eyes  became 
fixed  upon  the  pag-a. 

Time  passed  by,  but  she  heeded  not  its  flight. 

The  story  began  abruptly,  and  in  the  following  words. 

CHAPTER  DLXXXI. 

EDGWORTH   BESS    BECOMES    DEEPLY    INTERESTED    IN 
THR    STRANGE    STORY   OF   OLDEN    1  i:.IES. 

"  It  was  on  a  cold  and  stormy  December  evening,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  not  long  after 
that  fortunate  period  when  Peter,  surnamed  the  cruel,  was 
cutoff  from  that  life  which  he  had  stained  with  bloodshed, 
and  rapine,  and  oppression,  that  a  stranger  entered  a 
village  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  near  to  '.lie 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Idngdom  of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

"He  was  old,  and,  though  withered,  of  gigantic  stature. 

"  His  large,  snow-white  beard  streamed  in  the  Heeling; 
wind. 

"A  gi-ey  coat,  of  black  baize,  was  buckled  with  a 
leathern  belt  about  his  loins. 

"  He  had  on  his  feet  sanTlals  instead  of  shoes,  and  on  his 
back  he  carried  a  large  harp ;  while  a  long  staff,  orna- 
mented on  the  top  with  a  cross,  sustained  his  wearied 
steps. 

"  He  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  first  neat-looking  cottage 
that  presented  itself,  and  asked  whether  they  would  grant 
him  lodging  for  a  night. 

"  Ho  was  answered  in  the  aflinnativc,  and  i-cqucsted  to 
walk  in. 

"  Being  seated,  at  the  desire  of  the  people  of  theliouse,  he 
told  them  that  ho  wanted  not  only  lodging  for  the  night, 
but  food  also  ;  and  apprised  them  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
had  nothing  to  offer  them  in  return  but  his  prayers  and  a 
tune  upon  his  harp. 

"  '  Your  prayers  are  earnestly  desired,'  replied  a  youi.g 
man ;  '  but  other  return  we  shall  not;  nor  should  we 
accept.  Even  your  harp,  wliatevcr  dehght  it  might  afford 
us,  shall  remain  untouched  if  offered  in  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  any  little  accommodation  our  poor  hut  can  bestow.' 

"  A  feeble  suffusion  of  red  bespeaking  something  more 
than  gratitude  overspread  the  aged  face  of  th.e  pilgrim. 
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"He  laid  his  hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  his  head 
in  acknowledgment,  then  sighed  and  said,  while  his  words 
seemed  struggling  for  a  passage : 

"  '  He  that  inspires  youi-  heart,  good  youtli,  with  tho  true 
spirit  of  beneficence  ■will  give  you  the  reward  for  it !' 

"  The  table  was  then  spread  with  tho  best  provisions 
which  the  cottage  afforded,  and  the  whole  family,  consist- 
ing of  the  yonug  man  already  mentioned,  his  wife,  an  old 
man  his  faiher,  and  his  children,  sat  down  with  the 
etrjinger  to  a  frugal  but  wholesome  supper. 

"  A  pitcher  of  tolerable  -wine  concluded  the  repast,  tne 
young  man  earnestly  pressing  the  old  guest  to  drink. 

"  The  enlivening  notes  of  hospitality,  and  the  miaffected 
cheerfulness  and  good-natui-e  of  tho  cottagers,  insensibly 
relaxed  the  austerity  of  the  old  pilgrim  and  warmed  him 
into  conversation. 

"  He  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  simple  details  of  rustic 
enjoyment  and  the  artless  acknowlcJgiaents  of  doaiestic 
bliss. 

"At  length  he  spoke. 

"  '  Happy,'  ho  said — '  most  happy  is  thy  lot,  if  there  be 
happiness  found  on  earth,  and  you  liavo  the  wisdom  to 
understand  it.  You  have  greater  riches  than  aro  to  bo 
found  in  the  palaces  of  princes  or  the  stately  homos  of  the 
affluent.  I  remember  the  time,  indeed,  when  the  castle  of 
a  nobleman  or  the  arm  of  a  knight  was  a  never-failing  re- 
fuge for  distress,  in  whatever  garb  distress  appeared  ;  and 
when  the  proud  tmTCts  of  the  nobility  burst  upon  the  sight 
of  the  oppressed  or  unfortunate  like  tho  first  beams  of  the 
orient  sun  on  tho  eye  of  the  night-strayed  traveller,  cheer- 
ing, and  enlivening,  and  diffusing  liopc  and  joy.  Then 
it'igned  over  this  happy  country  Alphonso  the  wise,  the 
valiant  and  the  good  ;  but  now,  at  every  gate,  savage  in- 
hospitality,  with  stern  denial,  madly  opposes  the  entrance 
of  tho  poor,  and  chills  the  woeworn  heart  of  misery,  but 
crouches  and  basely  bends  the  servile  knee  of  respect  to 
tho  pampered  knave  of  fortune.  From  such,  let  my  steps 
be  turned  for  ever.' 

'"Ah,  father!'  interni  jd  tlie  young  man.  'Pardon 
the  presumption  of  yo  .hful  zeal,  which  thus  ventures  to 
break  iu  on  yjur  discourse  !  But  little  shoidd  T  merit  your 
good  opinion  if  I  suffered  you  uniufonnc«d  to  say  that  now 
which  to-mon-ow's  setting  sun  sliould  see  you  ifitract.  To- 
morrow you  shall  see  a  man ' 

"  '  What  man  ?'  inteiTupted  tho  pilgrim,  warmly. 

"  '  The  husband  of  the  widow,  the  father  of  the  orphan, 
the  never-failing  resource  of  distress — humble,  though 
wealthy— gentle,  though  valiant.' 

"  '  Young  man,  your  youthful  heart,  impressed  with  some 
partial  act  of  generosity — some  unimportant  benefit,  ren- 
dered, perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  capricious  virtue, — over- 
flows with  a  gratitude  which  blinds  you— a  gratitude 
which  speaks  more  for  you  than  for  the  object  of  it. 
Generous  yourself,  you  overrate  tho  favours  conferred 
upon  you  by  others.  This  is  an  error,  but,  I  confess,  an 
amiable  one,  and  no  uncertain  pledge  of  a  worthy  heart. 
But  who  is  this  man — this  vciy  singular  character  of 
whom  you  speak  ?' 

"Here  every  laouth  involuntarily  opened,  and  at  the 
same  instant  pronounced : 

"  'Don  Isidore !' 

"  '  Don  Isidore  ?  'Who — what  Don  Isidore  ?'  impatiently 
inquired  the  pilgrim. 

"  '  Don  Isidore  de  Haro,'  returned  the  host. 

"  '  Don  Isidore  de  Haro  ?  Good  Heavens !  Young  man, 
recollect  yourself — say  what  Don  Isidore  de  Haro  !  Is  ho 
a  native  of  this  country,  or  how  long  has  ho  hved  in 
it?' 

"  '  As  to  his  native  country,  I  cannot  say  anything  with 
certainty,'  returned  the  young  man,  '  but  I  beheve  ho  is 
a  Castilian  by  birth.  He  has  been  here  but  a  short  time, 
yet  in  that  short  time  has  gained  the  affections  of  all  ranks 
of  people.' 

"At  this  point  the  old  man  of  the  cottage  took  'ipthe 
account. 

" '  It  is  only  two  years,'  he  said,  '  since  Don  Isidore 
came  here  to  take  possession  of  the  castle  and  estate  of 
Q,uerro,  which  ho  honourably  obtained  from  the  affection 
of  our  good  King,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Where  he 
came  from  I  know  not,  but  I  have  heard  that  ho  was  aU 
his  life  before  in  the  wars.' 

"  The  pilgrim  rose  suddenly  from  his  seat,  took  two  or 
three  hasty  strides  across  the  room,  sighed  bitterly,  then 
again  seating  himself  down,  seemed  wrapped  in  medita- 


tions, while  the  whole  family,  struck  with  astonish  ment 
at  his  evident  perturbation,  remained  silent. 

At  length,  somewhat  recovering  himself,  he  said  : 

"  '  Pardon,  good  people,  the  emotions  occasioned  bj-  the 
sudden  recollection  of  some  passages  of  a  life  strangely 
chequered  with  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  but  this  Don 
Isidore  de  Haro  is,  then,  a  good  man,  you  say.  Though 
rich,  is  he  married  ?' 

"  '  He  was  married,  but  his  lady  had  been  dead  some 
time  before  his  coming  here.  His  domestics  say  that  sor- 
row for  her  death  has  driven  him  to  this  retired  life.  His 
grief  seems  unaltered  and  undiminished  by  time,  though 
it  is  said  that  ho  was  at  first  quite  serene  and  calm  under 
it.' 

"  '  Has  he  no  children  .'' 

" '  Yes — two.  The  young  gentleman  named  Alphonso, 
his  eldest,  is  now  about  fourteen  years  of  age.' 

"  '  Alphonso  ?     Has  he  indeed  a  son  named  Alphonso  ?' 

"  '  Ho  has — tho  noblest  youth  that  lives.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  employed  by  Don  Isidore  as  one  of  his  in- 
structors.' 

"  '  Then  you  aro  a  scholar  ?' 

"'Thank  Providence,  I  am  not  entirely  ignorant  of 
letters  ;  but  by  no  means  such  a  scholar  as  to  instruct  that 
young  gentleman  in  letters.  Father  Thomas,  who  lives 
at  the  castle,  does  that,  but  I  teach  and  practise  him  in 
some  athletic  exercises,  for  you  must  know  that  there 
is  not  one  acquirement  necessary  to  a  soldier  or  becoming 
a  gentleman  in  which  he  is  not  instructed,  nor  is  there  a 
youth  of  some  years  older  than  him  in  the  country  that 
can  equal  him  at  any  of  them  ;  besides,  he  is  reckoned  a 
most  accomplished  scholar  for  his  age ;  and,  as  to  his  per- 
son, you  will  judge  of  that  when  you  see  it.  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  describe  it.' 

'"Donna  I  bclla,  the  daughter,'  ho  continued,  'is 
about  eight  years  old,  they  say,  but  haa  been  ever  since 
h"' '  other's  death  with  the  siaier  of  Don  Isidore,  who  is 
married  to  a  nobleman  in  the  Court  of  Portugal,  and  it  is 
said  by  the  domestics  that  she  is  a  child  of  unequalled 
beauty,  and  that  as  Don  Alphonso  shows  in  every  motion 
the  spirit  and  figure  of  Don  Isidore,  so  Donna  Isabella 
every  daj'  disclosus  more  and  moro  the  delicate  lustre  of 
beauty  and  excellent  temper  of  her  deceased  mother.' 

"  '  Don  Isidore,  then,  must  be  happy,'  cried  the  pil- 
grim. '  Blessed  with  wealth,  power,  children  such  as  you 
describe,  and,  above  all,  with  the  well-merited  affections 
of  his  vassals  and  dependants,  he  must  approach  as  near 
to  happiness  as  tho  state  of  mortality  will  allow.' 

" '  Some  say  not,'  replied  the  peasant.  '  Those  who 
have  the  constant  opportunity  of  observing  him  remark 
that  he  labours  under  some  hidden  melancholy ;  indeed, 
all  allow  that  he  has  never  been  the  same  since  the  death 
of  his  lady  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  amusement  he  finds 
in  the  instruction  of  his  son,  the  employment  of  his  mind 
in  contriving  and  executing  acts  of  beneficence,  and  ia 
the  conversation  of  tho  good  Father  Thomas,  it  is  thought 
that  he  must  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  his  afflictions. 
Indeed,  Father  Thomas  is  a  most  excellent  man,  for,  be- 
sides his  extraordinary  piety,  he  is  extremely  charitable, 
and  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  is  unequalled.  But  to- 
morrow you  will  see  them  all.  Don  Isidore  will  expect 
you.  No  one,  whatever  his  condition  may  be,  pisses 
without  calling  at  the  castle,  and  it  is  a  part  of  Alphonso's 
business  to  watch  lest  they  should  accidentally  pass  by, 
and  to  bring  them  home  with  him,  from  whence  they 
generally  carry  away  a  good  supply  of  clothes  and  food. 
Now,  I  doubt  not  that,  while  wo  are-  indidging  ourselves 
here  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  company,  wo  may  run 
the  hazard  of  disobliging  Don  Isidore  by  not  having  con- 
ducted you  to  him  at  first.' 

"  Little  more  passed  that  night. 

"  The  fatigues  of  the  day  called  upon  tho  old  stranger  to 
retire  to  his  rsom,  and  the  cottagers  were  by  timely  repose 
to  prepare  for  the  labours  of  the  ensuing  day. 


CHAPTER  DLXXXII. 

EDGWORTIl  BESS  CONTINUES  THE  PERUSAL  OF  THE  STRANGE 
STORY  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

"Next  morning -the  pilgrim,  after  having  bestowed  on  his 
hosts  a  hearty  benediction  ar,d  his  thanks  for  their  ho.^- 
pitable  shelter,  took  his  leave  and  proceeded  on  liis  wsy 
towards  tha  castle  of  Querro. 
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"  It  was  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the 
cottage  to  the  avenue,  and  as  he  walked  very  slowl.v, 
deeply  imiuersed  in  thought,  the  day  was  advanced  when 
be  got  to  the  gate  of  it. 

"  Here,  seeing  that  the  mansion  was  at  a  distance  little 
?hort  of  that  which  he  had  already  come,  he  sat  himself 
down  upon  a  large  stone  bench,  in  order  to  rest  himself, 
and  discuss  at  leisure  the  vai-iety  of  subjects  which 
occupied  his  thoughts  upon  the  discourse  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"  He  had  not  seated  himself  long  before  he  perceived  a 
Qumber  of  boys  running  towards  him  with  the  speed  of  a 
I  flock  of  frightened  deei*. 

"  One  outstripped  the  rest,  and  leaving  them  far  behind, 
reached  the  stranger  before  he  had  time  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture upon  the  nobility  of  his  appearance. 

"  If  the  old  man  was  surprised  at  the  swiftness  of  his 
pace,  ho  was  astonished  at  his  personal  aiipearaiicCi  and 
still  more  at  his  address. 

"  The  full,  muscular  form  of  his  limbs,  and  the  large  size 
of  his  bones,  with  a  stature  gigantic  for  his  age,  gave  a 
proportionate  share  of  strength. 

"  His  face,  in  which  manly  fire,  dignity,  and  sensibility 
were  blended,  glowed  with  the  colours  of  health  and  exer- 
cise, while  an  air,  at  once  majestic  and  insinuating,  dif- 
fused a  charm  over  the  whole  that  operated  like  a  spell 
upon  the  beholder. 

"  Addressing  the  old  man  with  a  mixture  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  pity,  he  said : 

" '  I  hope,  senor,  you  have  not  been  long  sitting  in  this 
place  so  unworthy  your  reverend  appearance  and  years ! 
iShould  it  be  so,  I  shall  have  to  accuse  myself  of  an  unpar- 
donable neglect,  for  which  I  should  certainly  receive  a 
severe  reproof  from  Don  Isidore.  Do,  senor,  get  up.  I 
A\'ill  lead  you  to  a  place  where  you  shall  refresh  yourself 
with  food  and  repose,  and  where  you  will  meet  with  a 
hearty  reception.     Here !' 

"  He  reat^ied  forth  his  hand  to  the  pilgrim,  who,  grasp- 
ing it  in  a  mixed  ecstaey  of  transport  and  amazement, 
snatched  it  hastily  to  his  lips,  and  bedewed  it  with  tears  of 
affection. 

"  Hia  utterance  was  choked  iu  a  tumult  of  feeling, 
and  he  walked  slowly  along,  his  young  guide  holding 
him  by  one  of  hia  fingers,  which  he  had  caught  iu  hia 
rapture,  and  still  retained  with  a  firm  grasp  ;  while  the 
other  boys,  who  had  come  up  one  after  the  other,  sur- 
rounded them,  gazing  alternately  at  the  beard,  the  dress, 
aud  harp  which  hung  at  the  back  of  the  pilgrim. 

"Js  Don  Isidore  at  the  castle  ?"  inquired  the  old  man, 
as  they  proceeded.  ■* 

"  '  No,  senor  ;  he  has  been  abroad  for  some  days  ;  bu*' 
all  the  servants  have  directions  to  obey  punctually  my 
orders  in  my  father's  absence ;  and  you  sJiall  be  well 
treated,  although  he  is  not  at  home.  To  be  sure,  he  will 
be  greatly  delighted  on  hia  return,  which  ia  now  hourly 
expected,  to  find  you  here,  for  nothing  gives  him  so  much 
pleasure  aa  the  company  of  strangera.  At  the  furthest, 
he  will  certainly  be  back  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
whenever  ray  talk  wearies  you,  Father  Thomas  will  keep 
you  in  conversation  more  entertaining,  aa  well  as  more 
suitable  to  the  gravity  of  your  years.' 

"  At;  length  they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  castle. 

"  On  its  being  opened,  the  stranger  was  surprised  to  find 

himself  saluted  with  as  much  respect  aa  if  he  had  been 

a  prince  by  the  keeper,  who  emphatically  pronounced  : 

"  '  Welcome,  stranger,  whoever  thou  art — welcome  to 

the  Castle  of  Querro  !' 

"  The  old  man  felt  sensations  to  which  he  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

"  As  they  passed  through  the  court-yard  they  were 
accosted  by  a  servant,  who  said  : 

"  'Don  Alphonao,  the  horses  are  ready  !' 
"  '  Very  good,  Pierot,'  replied  the  youth,  '  I  will  but 
introduce  this  stranger  to  Father  Thomas  and  attend 
directly.' 

"  Upon  which  the  pilgrim,  turning  tohis  young  friend, 
said : 

Do  not,  I  pray,  allow  me  to  be  the  means  of  detain- 
iug  you  from  your  pleasures  I  Though  the  days  of  youth 
are  past  with  me,  I  well  remember  the  painfulness  of 
restraint,  aud  I  already  feel  too  great  an  interest  in  your 
heart  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing  any  share  of  it  by  tax- 
ing your  kindness  too  severely  !' 
."'Indeed,'  returned  the  youth,  '  the  delight  I  feel  in 


attending  j'ou  wi«uld  more  than  compensate  for  the  lose  of 
anj'  pleasure.  The  servant  who  just  now  spoke  came  to 
call  me  to  my  riding-master, — riding  is  part  of  my  daily 
exercise,  but  attending  you  is  a  duty  much  more  .nateria) 
in  itself,  and  much  more  productive  of  pleasure  to 
me.' 

"  Having  brought  his  guest  into  the  house,  Alphonsn  led 
him  into  the  gi-eat  hall,  placed  him  in  the  chair,  and  gave 
orders  that  immediate  preparation  should  be  made  for  his 
accommodation  and  refreshment,  and  sent  also  for  Father 
Thomas. 

"  Upon  the  entrance  of  the  latter,  Alphnnso  sprang 
across  the  hall,  tooklym  by  the  hand,  aud  led  him  over  to 
the  old  man,  who  immediately  rose,  bent  his  aged  knees, 
and  besought  his  blessing,  which  the  old  man  bestowed 
upon  him,  raising  him  at  the  same  time  from  the  ground 
and  replacing  him  iu  the  great  chair. 

"  Father  Thomas  then  seated  himself,  and,  having  sur- 
veyed the  stranger  with  an  earnest  and  scrutinising  eye, 
sighed  and  pressed  the  hand  of  Alphonso  with  a  warmth 
expressive  of  approbation. 

"Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  aged  pilgrim,  he 
said  : 

"  '  Have  you  travelled  far  this  morning,  senor  ?' 

"  '  Only  from  the  adjoining  village,'  returned  the  oM 
man,  '  where  I  was  treated  with  a  cheerfulness  aud  hospi- 
tality that  would  chanii  the  stubborn  heart  of  misan- 
thropy itself,  by  a  young  mau,  who  said,  if  I  am  nut 
mistaken,  that  he  was  one  of  this  young  gentleman's  pre- 
ceptors.' 

"'It  is  Juanico !'  cried  Alphonso,  iu  rapture.  'If 
Juanico  was  able,  he  would  be  as  generous  as  the  first 
nobleman  in  Spain.' 

"Alphonso  left  the  stranger  and  Father  Thomas  in  dis- 
course, while  he  attended  to  his  duty  iu  the  menage. 
When  that  was  despatched,  he  impatiently  returned,  aud 
found  he  had  finished  his  breakfast. 

"  He  employed  the  whole  day  in  showing  him  the  gar- 
dens, woods,  vineyards,  and  castle. 

"  The  armoury  particularly  attracted  the  old  mau's  at- 
tention. He  looked  with  au  eye  of  skilful  curiosity  at 
every  part. 

"  '  Do  you  not  wish,'  he  said  to  Alphonao,  •  to  be  able 
to  wear  those  ?' 

'"I  do  very  much,'  returned  the  youth  ;  '  nay,  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  I  am  able  even  now,  for  I  can  run  with 
the  stoutest  youth  you  saw  with  me  ou  my  back  against 
JuMii-30,  who  entertained  you  iu  the  village,  and  I  am 
sure  'ihe  lad  I  carry  is  twice  as  heavy  as  one  of  these.' 

"  '  Then  why  do  you  not  try  ?' 

"  '  I  am  afraid,'  replied  Alphonso,  '  that  Don  Isidore 
would  suspect  me  of  vanity,  and  I  know  there  is  noth- 
ing he  hates  so  much  as  that.' 

"  '  My  noble  child,'  cried  the  pilgrim,  '  modesty  like 
yours  should  not  go  unrewarded,  and  if  Don  Isidore  will 
deign  to  pay  any  attention  to  a  poor  man  like  myself, 
you  shall  on  hia  return  have  a  trial,' 

" '  Ah,  sir,'  returned  Alphonao,  '  my  father  regards  the 
poor  aa  much  as  the  rich,  when  he  finds  them  honest 
and  bravo.  But  surely  you  are  not  a  poor  man  !  I  take 
you  to  be  a  very  rich  man  !' 

"An  indescribable  sensation  thrilled  to  the  pilgrim's 
heart. 

"  He  seized  Alphonao  in  hia  arms,  held  him  for  some 
time  clasped  in  his  embrace,  and  wept. 

"  Alphonao  wept  too.  Why,  he  could  not  tell ;  hia 
young  heart  was  agitated  with  unaccustomed  sensations 
of  delight,  and  he  smiled  through  hia  tears.  The  lustre 
of  natural  majasty  broke  through  the  sable  weeds  that 
veiled  it,  and  the  dignified  mind  of  the  youth,  in  esti- 
mating the  worth  of  his  fellow-creature,  laid  no  account 
on  that  of  his  clothes. 

"  Nest  morning,  while  Alphonao  and  his  new  friend 
were  engaged  in  the  armoury,  the  trampling  of  horses 
announced  the  arrival  of  Don  Isidore. 

"  Father  Thomas  met,  and  retired  with  him  into  hia 
closet. 

"  As  soon  as  permission  was  granted  him,  Alphonso 
flew  to  embrace  his  father. 

"  When  the  mutual  manifestations  of  affection  were 
over,  Alphonso  announced  the  presence  of  the  pilgrim 
in  the  castle. 

"  '  I  have  been  told  all  by  Father  Thomas,  replied  Don 
Isidore.  '  I  entirely  approve  of  your  behaviour  to  him,    / 
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and  thank  you  for  so  very  honourably  representing  me  in 
my  absence.  I  am  the  more  pleased  with  your  attention 
to  him  because  he  is  so  very  poor  a  man.' 

"  '  Poor  ?'  repeated  Alphonso.  '  Surely,  father,  yon 
mistake  ?  He  ia  not  poor.  I  never  saw  a  grander  man  in 
my  life !' 

•'  'Do  not  depreciate  your  own  charity,'  replied  Fatlier 
Thomas.  '  You  cannot  but  have  observed  the  extreme 
poverty  of  his  dress  ?' 

"'His  dress?  No,  indeed!'  said  Alphonso.  'I  took 
no  notice  of  his  dress !  If  it  be  poor,  as  you  .say,  1  am 
8uro  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  1  cannot  help  loving  him.' 

'■  Then,  turning  to  Don  Isidore,  lie  added : 

"  '  I  respect  him  as  much — almost  as  much — as  yourself. 
Then  he  has  such  a  commanding  air,  and  ha  talks  so 
grandly  of  war,  and  honour,  and  corn-age,  and  annour, 
that  I  am  sui-e  he  would  deUght  you  !' 

"  '  What  Alphonso  says  is  not  without  foundation,'  ob- 
served Father  Thomas. 
N&  126. — Blueskin. 


"'Well,  then,'  said  Don  IdiJoro,  'tell  your  ftiond  that 
I  kiss  his  hands,  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  by-and-by 
in  the  great  hall.' 

"  '  He  is  there  now,'  said  Alphonso — '  I  can  hear  the 
.sound  of  his  harp.' 

"  '  Then  let  us  go  to  him.' 

"  Upon  filtering  the  hall,  the  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a 
deportment  majestic  beyond  expri.'.ssioii,  saiatod  Don 
Isidore,  who,  on  his  part,  received  him  not  with  thatan-o- 
gant  affectation  of  humility  which  mortifies  more  than 
any  other  exercise  of  pride,  but  with  that  unfeigned  con- 
descension which  made  every  benefit  he  conferred  valued 
less  for  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  than  the  truthfulness 
of  the  giver. 

"In  truth,  he  felt  in  the  preisent  case  a  veneration,  if  not 
dWO,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  figure  before  him. 

"'1  will  not,'  said  the  old  man,  '  do  so  much  injustice 
to  the  character  of  Don  Isidore  de  Haro  as  to  suppose 
that  the  footing  on   which  he  finds  a  person  of  ray  owu 
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humble  appearance  in  his  castle  ■will  subject  Don  Alphonso 
to  the  imputation  of  rashness,  or  me  to  the  censure  of  for- 
ward intrusion.  Don  Isidore  may  be  sure  that  the  kind- 
ness of  the  youth,  flattering  though  it  was,  should  not 
have  been  accepted,  had  not  universal  report  persuaded 
me  tliat  it  would  have  been  approved  of  by  his  father.' 

'' '  Venerable  senor,'  returned  Don  Isidore,  '  I  hope  you 
will  find  that  your  opinion,  an4  the  report  which  gives  it 
birth  are  not  entirely  misplaced.  My  bay,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  one  continual  scries  of  acts  the  most  grateful 
to  my  feelings,  has  never  done  one  of  more  satisfaction  to 
me  liian  procuring  me  the  honour  of  your  company.  I 
am  not,'  he  continued,  'a  man  of  much  ceremony,  and 
shall  therefore  only  tell  you  that  my  guests  are  to  all  in- 
tents of  hospit.ality  masters  of  this  castle,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  consider  yourself  so.  Do  me  the  favour  to  take 
your  seat,  and  I  will  again  wait  upon  you  as  soon  as  I 
have  given  sonae  necessary  orders.' 

"  When  Don  Isidore  retired  to  his  apartment  he  could 
not  help  reflecting  on  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Pilgrims  and  itinerant  bards  he  had  often  seen,  but 
never  one  that  at  all  resembled  this,  in  whom  he  imagined 
he  could  distinguish  remains  of  the  warrior,  and  the  de- 
faced ruins  of  the  man  of  dignity. 

"  That  lie  was  of  a  rank  far  above  his  present  seeming 
lie  had  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

"But  what  that  rank  had  been,  or  how  he  had  fallen 
from  it,  he  could  not  conceive,  and  feared  to  inquire. 

"  Even  conjecture  was  lost  in  the  wide  field  of  calami- 
tous events. 

"  While  he  was  immersed  in  this  confusion  of  thoughts, 
Alphonso  entered. 

" '  There  is  something,  my  child,'  said  Don  Isidore, 
'in  this  old  veteran's  manner  which  exacts  more 
than  conunon  respect,  and  bespeaks  him  of  superior  rank, 
tlinugh  fallen.  I  confess  an  invincible  curiosity  to  know 
who  and  what  he  is,  but  as  the  recollection  of  such  things 
must  be  s'Mnful,  I  will  rather  content  mj'self  with  ignor- 
ance of  the  matter,  than  indulge  my  curiosity  at  the  risk 
of  giving  a  single  pang  to  his  aged  heart.  I  will  there- 
fore be  silent  on  the  subject,  unless  he  chooses  of  his  own 
accord  to  disclose  himself  to  me.  At  all  events,  the  great 
hall  is  a  place  where  the  difficulty  he  may  have  to  be  com- 
municative must  be  increased  by  the  frequent  entrance  of 
servants.  Therefore  I  wish  you  to  infonn  him  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  him  for  liis  company  in  my  closet.  It 
is  no  idle  curiosity  which  I  feel,  but  an  anxious  desire  to 
heal,  if  possible,  the  wounds  that  fortune  may  have  in- 
flicted on  him.' 

"  Alphonso  quickly  returned  with  the  old  pilgrim. 

"  Don  Isidore  was  surprised  at  perceiving  that  he  had 
brought  his  harp  with  him. 

"  Being  seated  at  the  desire  of  Don  Isidore,  he  pro- 
ceeded, without  a  word,  to  tune  his  harp,  while  his  face 
exhibited  marks  of  strong  emotions,  and  seemed  pregnant 
with  extraordinary  events. 

"  Don  Isidore  wouldFnot  break  in  upon  him. 

"  After  a  short  prelude,  ho  began  to  play,  accompanying 
it  with  his  voice. 

"  Melancholy  set  her  stamp  on  every  note  he  sang. 

"Don  Isidore,  who  heedfully  attended  to  catch  from 
his  verses  a  clue  to  his  woes,  was  for  a  time  all  ear. 

"  He  sung  of  fortune  and  fame,  and  rank,  of  friends,  of 
children  lost,  and  of  the  miseries  of  an  unconn-^cted,  iso- 
lated existence  here. 

"  Then  he  sung  of  war,  till  his  harp,  seeming  to  catch 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  master,  struck  such  martial  somids 
as  roused  the  blood  of  Don  Isidoi-e,  and  filled  the  young 
Alphonso  with  an  ardour  he  was  before  a  stranger  to. 

Hence  he  skilfully  turned  to  the  happy  state  of  Don 
Isidore,  whose  armour  hung  up  at  once  a  monument  of  its 
owner's  former  prowess,  and  present  peaceful  honours, 
and  a  lesson  of  emulation  to  the  r'ising  spirit  of  his 
£on. 

"  At  this  point  Don  Isidore  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  old 
pilgrim,  whose  face,  glowing  with  the  awakened  enthu- 
siasm of  his  spirit,  btaraed  with  the  glories  of  the  war- 
rior and  of  the  bard. 

"  In  mute  amazement  he  for  awhile  gazed,  tracing  the 
lineaments  of  a  countenance  familiar  to  him,  yet  un- 
known. 

"  Thrice  he  essayed  to  speak,  but,  lost  in  surmise,  as- 
tonishment, and  doubt,  as  often  faltered. 


"  At  length,  M-ith  difficulty  mastering  the  tumult  within 
him,  he  said : 

"  '  Ah,  sire,  am  I  mistaken,  or  do  I  behold — do  I  see  the 
once  beloved,  ami  ever-revered — the  glorious " 

"  '  Unfortunaio  Baron  de  Eayo  !' 

"Don  Isidore  had  barely  strength  sufficient  to  rise  and 
throw  his  anns  alout  the  Baron's  neck. 

"  At  length,  h's  great  heart  finding  vent,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  How—how  is  this  ?  Alas — alas  I  i)o  I  live  to  sec 
this  day? — the  gvx^t  Baron  dc  Eayo — the  glorious  and  the 
good— ihe  plume  ol  science — the  thunderbolt  of  war.' 
Do  I  live  to  see  him  thus  ? — do  I  live  to  see  my  first 
friend — my  early  director — he  whose  instructions  and 
example  first  called  my  youthful  spirit  forth — pointed  out 
the  path  to  gloiy,  and  led  the  way  to  deeds  of  piety  and 
virtue — divested  of  his  honours  and  distinctions,  travelling 
unattended — iinconnected — like  a  minstrel  through  the 
country  ?  Whj' — why  is  this  ?  Penance  it  cannot  be,  for 
your  soul  was  as  incapable  of  guilt,  as  thy  siMrit  of  dis- 
honour !  So  then,  mj'  friend — my  parent — liow  comes 
this  to  pass  ?  And  why  is  this  transport  which  I  feel  at 
thus  finding  you  I'estored,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead, 
equipoised  by  the  anguish  of  seeing  you  thus  fallen  ? 
Saj',  too,  what  of  Gonzalvo,  the  companion  of  my  youth- 
ful days  ?'' 

"  All  this  while  Alphonso  stood  gazing  from  one  to  the 
other  in  miite  surprise. 

"  '  Don  Isidore,'  said  the  bai-on,  '  whatever  my  griefs 
may  be,  I  have  yet  room  left  ip  my  bosom  for  a  large 
portion  of  joy  to  see  you  once  more,  and  to  see  you  so 
happy.' 

"  Here  Don  Isidore  shook  his  head. 

"'I  say  again  happy,'  continued  the  Baron.  'The 
human,  prone  to  discontent,  will,  if  it  lack  real  cause  of 
misery,  forge  for  itself  stings  and  arrows  out  of  the  best 
benefits  of  life.  You  have  had  your  aifiictions,  and  I 
have  had  some  conception  of  them ;  but  by  the  time  you 
have  heard  my  tale,  you  will  allow  that  all  the  sorrows 
you  have  suffered  were  joys  compai'ed  to  mine,  But  as 
for  your  sou,  let  him  go — let  him  leave  us  together.  His 
heart,  unused  to  aught  but  happiness,  shrinks  at  the  bare 
suggestion  cf  our  woes.  Let  us  spare  a  i-ecital  which 
would  only  s^ock  his  gentle  nature,  and  serve  no  purpose 
of  instructioL'  or  utihty.' 

"In  compliance  with  this  request,  Alphonso  took  his 
leave  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  baron  said : 

" '  It  is  an  old  observation,  conceived  in  "wisdom,  and 
founded  on  experience,  that  whei-ever  there  is  flattery, 
there  is  a  fool  end  a  knave  in  the  case.  I,  for  my  part, 
think  better  of  both  of  us  than  to  offer  flattery,  or  to  ex- 
pect it  to  be  received.  I  shall  therefore  frankly  declare 
that  in  that  youth  who  has  now  left  us  Don  Isidore  jios- 
scsses  a  treasure  more  than  equivalent  for  all  the  losses  of 
his  life.  Why  it  is  I  laiow  not ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  truth 
that  from  the  instant  I  beheld  him  I  felt  myself  so  tied  to 
him  by  the  strongest  cords  of  affection  that  to  separate 
him  from  me  would  be  to  tear  every  ligament  of  my  heart 
asunder.  But  I  delay  my  promised  history,  and  much  I 
fear  that  the  pain  some  passages  of  it  cannot  fail  to  give 
you  vrill  be  but  poorly  requited  by  the  gratification  of 
your  curiosity. ' 


OHAPTER  DLXXXIII. 

EDGWORTH  BESS  FINDS  THE  STRANGE  STORY  INCREASE  IN 
EXCITEJIENT  AND  INTEREST. 

" '  Alphonso,  Baron  de  Eayo,  as  you  well  know,  was  of  no 
mean  distinction.  His  castle  was  as  strong,  his  wealth  as 
great,  his  vassals  as  numerous  as  any  of  his  peers  in  the 
kingdom  of  Castile.  His  renown  in  war,  and  favour  with 
his  prince,  not  less  the  topic  of  admiration  with  the  nation 
at  large  than  the  subject  of  envy  of  his  enemies. 

"  '  His  fortunes  seemed  founded  on  a  rock,  and  his 
honoiu-s  and  domestic  circumstances  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
storms  of  adversity. 

"  '  Such  they  were  when  last  we  parted. 

" '  Heaven  had  spared  me  one  daughter,  the  only  re- 
maining child  of  a  numerous  progeny.  The  rest  followed 
their  mother  to  the  grave  ere  they  had  passed  the  years  of 
infancy. 

"  '  This  and  more  you  already  Imow,  but  as  it  makes  a 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  events  I  propose  to  relate,  I 
choose  to  be  circumstantial,  even  though  it  should  render 
mo  tedious 
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"  '  In  the  possession  of  that  daughter  I  buried  the  re- 
membrance of  all  my  losses,  and  haviiig  no  son,  and  being 
iK'tcrmined  never  to  marry  again,  I  adopted  the  son  of  my 
sister,  the  young  Henry  Gonzalvo,  reared  him  as  my  own, 
and  hoped  by  my  infiuonco  with  the  King  to  get  the  title 
and  honours  of  the  old  house  of  Eayo  entailed  upon 
him.  And  as  at  this  time  youi-  father — a  younger  brother 
of  a  respectable  branch  of  our  house — bespoke  my  patron- 
age for  you,  I  took  j'ou  to  my  castle,  ami,  fancying  ihat 
I  saw  in  you  the  dawniugs  of  futui'o  greatues.-;,  determiued 
to  train  you  early  up  to  anns.  Your  progress  and  hu- 
folding  powers  justified  my  hopes  ;  nor  can  I  recollcvct 
many  passages  of  my  Hfe  that  pleased  mo  more  than  be- 
holding in  the  brotherly  contests  of  emulation  between 
you  and  my  Henry.  The  victory  hung  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that,  till  both  were  exhausted ;  for  so  perfect  was 
the  equality  between  you  at  the  close  of  ten  years — which 
you  continued  together  under  my  eye — tliat  it  remained 
doubtful  which  excelled  in  vigour,  dexterity,  and  martial 
ardom-,  or  which  in  tenderness,  fidelity,  and  mutual  at- 
tachment. 

"  '  I  looked  apon  you  both  with  pride — v/ith  hope — and 
flattered  myself  that  in  each  I  saw  a  second  self  arising. 
But  what  was  my  exultation  when,  our  glorious  King 
Alphonso  calling  me  to  the  war  against  the  Moors,  I 
brought  you  both  with  me,  and  found  that  your  actions 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations  ? 

" '  The  King,  you  know,  on  the  taldug  of  Alger'jiras, 
honoured  you  with  a  knighthood,  and  gi'atificd  my  fond 
M'ish  by  entailing  the  family  honoiu'S  on  Henry  Gon- 
zalvo. 

"  '  When  our  most  beloved  monarch  died,  at  the  siege 
oi  the  Moorish  fort  of  Gibraltar,  I  retired  iu  despondence 
a;id  grief,  and  brought  Gonzalvo  with  mc ;  while  you, 
arrested  by  a  thu'st  for  glory,  and  disdaining  a  life  of  in- 
active dependence,  remained  behind. 

"  '  We  returned — Henry  loaded  with  honours,  and  I  ex- 
ulting in  the  reflection  that  the  reputation  of  our  family 
for  celebrity  in  the  field,  and  distinguished  for  valour  and 
loyalty,  was  likely  to  suffer  no  diminution  iu  the  haU'''>of 
its  new  representative. 

"  '  We  had  not  been  long  at  home,  when  I  had  tht  <(«t- 
ditional  satisfaction  of  perceiving  an  event  ripening  which 
I  had  from  the  first  anxiously  desired,  and  which  alone 
was  wanting  to  give  full  completion  to  all  the  wishes  or 
views  I  had  on  earth.  In  short,  I  perceived  that  a  reci- 
procal affection  Avas  growing  apace  in  the  bosoms  of  Gon- 
zalvo and  my  daughter,  and,  being  determined  neither,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  injure  their  love  by  anticipated  concur- 
rence, nor,  on  the  other,  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  their 
way  by  too  vigilant  observation,  I  gave  the  young  couple 
just  as  much  time  for  uninterrupted  communication  as  I 
thought  woidd  serve  to  strengthen  their  flame  without 
consuming  theu'  affection. 

"  '  Everything  turned  out  according  to  my  intentions. 
Henry,  fearful  of  the  event,  retired  to  his  father's  house, 
and  from  thence  gave  me  by  letter  a  disclosure  of  his  pas- 
sion, with  many  expressions  of  apprehension,  and,  above 
all,  deprecating  my  suspicions  of  perfidy  and  breach  of 
hospitality  in  having  paid  his  addresses  privately  to  my 
daughter. 

"  '  I  ascertained  from  my  daughter  that  she  returned 
his  love,  and  gave  my  consent  to  their  union. 

" '  At  this  period  Peter  called  forth  all  his  forces  to 
crush  a  confederacy  formed  against  him  by  som?  discon- 
tented nobles,  at  the  head  of  which  were  hi?  n-ather  and 
his  half-brother. 

"  '  Peter  was  the  legitimate  son  of  our  lameniect  King 
Alphonso,  and  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  defend  him 
without  examining  the  merits  of  his  case.  Gonzalvo  and 
I  accordingly  set  out  to  join  the  royal  standard. 

"  '  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  disgust  the  tyrant's  whole 
conduct  gave  us.  It,  however,  served  to  lessen,  if  not  en- 
th-ely  remove,  the  regret  at  finding  that  you  had  long  been 
a  follower  of  Henry,  Count  Transtaniare,  his  brother. 
You  were  right,  as  it  turned  out ;  but  I  acted  upon  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  and  allegiance,  and  found  my  consolation 
in  the  consciousness  of  intentional  rectitude. 

"  '  To  bo  succinct,  we  overcame  the  rebellion,  and  Gon- 
-■.alvo  and  I  returned  to  our  peaceful  castle  witli  no  other 
nward  or  compensation  for  our  pains  than  the  laurels  wo 
gathered  on  the  field,  which,  under  such  banners  as  we 
fought  beneath,  were  withered  ere  they  could  be  plucked. 
"  '  Immediately  on  our  retura,  the  nuptials  of  my  chil- 


dren were  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  be- 
coming their  illustrious  house,  and  my  happiness  was  in 
due  time  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son. 

"  '  The  child  was  scarcely  ever  from  my  sight.  I  hung 
in  raptures  over  him. 

"  '  A  short  time  after  this,  Peter  again  called  us  forth. 
His  reiterated  breaches  of  faith,  his  cruelties  and  exac- 
tions, raised  up  against  him  a  formidable  power,  headed 
by  Count  Transtaniare,  assisted  by  the  renowned  Bertrand 
Guesclin  I  thought  it  our  duty  to  attend  him  ;  nor  could 
we,  however  willing  at  such  a  time  to  remain  at  home,  de- 
cline the  summons  without  tai-nishing,  or  at  least  hazard- 
ing, our  fame.  We  therefore  prepared  to  depart,  and  the 
young  child — who  was  named  after  me,  Alphonso — was 
put  out  to  nurse  in  a  neighbouring  village  near  the  castle, 
my  daughter  being  determined  to  attend  her  husband  to 
Cordova.  From  this  resolution,  however  extraordinary, 
nothing  could  dissuade  her,  and,  everything  being  done 
that  could  render  the  journey  convenient  to  her,  we  set 
out,  and,  without  any  incident  worthy  of  relation,  arrived 
at  Cordova,  which,  to  our  astonishment,  wo  found  invested 
by  Potei-,  his  enormities  having  driven  the  inhabitants  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  declai-ing  openly  against 
him. 

"  '  We  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  distinction  by 
all,  and  the  singular  heroism  and  conjugal  affection  of 
Maria  raised  her  so  high  in  everyone's  esteem,  and  gained 
her  such  universal  respect,  that  her  condition  was  rendered 
much  more  tolerable  than  we  could  possibly  have  hoped 
for. 

"  '  Among  those  who  were  most  forward  in  doing  honour 
to  our  family  was  the  Marquess  de  Punalada,  a  man  of  an 
illustrious  house,  and  higli  in  favour  with  the  King,  lie 
had  formerly  been  acquainted  with  Gonzalvo,  and  now  re- 
newed his  intimacy  with  a  zeal  that  gave  us  tlio  moru 
pleasure  as  the  capricious  and  violent  temper  of  the  King 
made  the  condition  of  those  who  were  not  favourites,  either 
immediately  or  collaterally,  extremely  precarious  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

" '  We  had  little  time  for  the  cultivation  of  this  in- 
timacy. 

"  '  Henry  was  oi'dered  off  on  a  service  of  considerable 
danger  and  difficulty.  I  was  ordered,  togellier  with  all 
the  older  barons,  to  remain  with  the  army  ;it  the  siege,  in 
order  that  the  King  might  avail  himself  of  our  counsels, 
while  Maria  retired  with  the  Countess  of  Dalmadao  to  the 
city  of  Eceja,  to  wait  the  i-eturn  of  her  liusband. 

"  '  I  shall  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  my  story  with  a 
detail  of  the  operations  of  the  army,  which,  perhaps,  you 
already  know  as  well  as  I,  but  tell  you  that  here  I  was  in- 
formed that  you  had  perished  with  the  other  adherents  of 
Count  Transtaniare,  with  whom  the  tyrant  broke  faith  so 
wickedly  at  Toledo. 

"  '  Something,  no  doubt  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
fretted  Peter,  and  inwardly  preyed  upon  him.  Naturally 
ill-disposed,  he  grew  daily  worse,  and  the  noble  loyalty  of 
his  subjects  never  was  put  to  so  severe  a  trial  as  in  ad  - 
hering  to  the  cause  of  that  weak,  worthless  tyrant. 

'"  For  a  considerable  time  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
Gonzalvo  or  my  daughter.  I  began  to  feel  an  uneasiness 
unusual  to  me  at  a  neglect  for  which  I  was  utterly  unable 
to  account,  when  one  day  I  was  put  under  arrest  and 
hurried  before  the  King. 

" '  Unconscious  of  having  committed  any  offence  to 
merit  such  a  gross  indignity,  I  was  busied  in  forming  con- 
jectures on  the  strange  event,  when,  iu  going  through  the 
camp  to  the  King's  pavilion,  I  heard  a  herald  proclaim  my 
son,  Henry  Gonzalvo,  a  traitor. 

"  '  More  at  a  loss  than  before,  I  dismissed  the  inquiry 
into  the  causes  from  my  mind,  and  only  looked  to  the  con- 
sequences, which  I  determined  to  endure  with  that  un- 
shaken fortitude  and  dignity  that  became  a  noble  Casti- 
lian. 

"  '  Arrived  at  the  royal  pavihon,  I  found  Peter  seated 
on  his  throne,  a  number  of  the  nobility  around  him,  and, 
as  usual,  tlie  Marquess  de  Punalada  at  his  right  hand  in 
conference  with  him,  while  his  face  appeared  convulsed 
with  a  conflict  of  all  the  horrid  passions  that  shako  human 
nature  struggling  for  the  jnastery  of  liis  soul. 

"  '  PerceiViug  me,  he  turned  abruptly  from  the  Marqiicsa 
de  Punalada,  and,  addressing  himself  tome,  steridy  said  : 

"'When  foul  rebellion  t-taiiis  tlio  branch  of  a  family, 
and  well-founded  suspicion  falls  upon  the  chief  stock,  what 
reparation  does  justice  to  an  injured  monarch  demand  ?— 
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what  measures  do  his  security  require?  Say,  Baron  do 
Kayo.     1  speak  tu  you.' 

"'AVheu  treason  or  disloyalty  is  i)ruveil  against  tlio 
house  of  Eayo,  my  liege  lord,'  I  ruUuucd,  'I  will  bo  the 
first  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  severest  rigour,  and  call 
the  execution  of  it  justice.' 

"  '  That  base  dissimulation,'  interrupted  Peter,  fiuiously, 
'  which,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  rigom-  and  an 
affected  Z'jal  for  justice,  assumes  tlie  garb  of  iimoccuce, 
but  marks  more  strongly  the  deep-laid  treachery  of  your 
views,  and  bids  us  but  the  more  buwnre  of  danger.' 

"  '  None,'  I  answered,  '  but  the  disloyal  and  treacherous 
ever  found  an  enemj'  in,  or  had  cause  to  fear  danger  from, 
our  house  ;  and  who  but  your  Majesty  dares  accuse  us  of 
it  .^  Let  the  villain  slanderer — be  he  who  he  may— come 
forth,  and  my  life  shall  be  the  pledge  that  I  refute  the 
calumny — and  sure  no  common  calumniator  it  must  be 
who  could  shake  that  confidence  which  long  and  faithful 
services  of  ages  had  justly  entitled  the  family  of  Kayo  to 
claim  from  tlie  Ci'owu  of  Castile.' 

"'Dost  thoti,  then,  dissembler  as  thou  art.'  interrupted 
the  King,  '  pretend  ignorance  ?  Why  fled  thy  rebel  son 
and  joined  the  cause  of  Traustamare  ?  Knowest  thou 
nought  of  this — or  wilt  thou  presume  to  say  that  he  who 
knew  no  thought  l.nit  thine,  who  moved  but  by  thy 
guidance,  and  yielded  to  no  impulse  but  the  impulse  of  thy 
spirit,  should  have  taken  such  a  step  without  thy  know- 
ledge and  concurrence  ?  Thy  nephew,  too,  i^receded  him 
in  his  rebellion,  but  he  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  crime, 
and  so  shaft  thou.  We  will  show  the  proud  Eayo  that  to 
offend  us  is  some  danger,  and  that  as  we  raised  so  we 
can  lay  his  honours  in  the  dust.' 

"  '  Gracious  heaven  !  Mdiat  was  my  indignation.  Eage 
for  some  time  deprived  me  of  sijeech,  almost  of  sense. 

"  'After  some  jjause,  I  rallied  my  scattered  senses. 

"  '  The  honours  of  Kayo,'  said  I,  '  your  Majesty  has 
neither  raised  nor  can  extinguish.  This  body,  it  is  true,  is 
in  your  power,  and  must  endure  every  outrage  that  jealouf 
t j'rauny  may  choose  to  inflict  upon  it ;  but  the  honours  of 
myself  and  family  shall  mock  thy  threatened  rage  even  be- 
yond the  roach  of  thy  power  of  revenge,  and  gain  new 
vigour  from  the  strokes  of  persecution.' 

"  '  M;\rk,'  cried  Peter,  furious  with  passion — 'mark  ye, 
my  lords,  the  recreant  defies  lis !  Take  him  from  our 
sight,  and  hurry  him  straight  to  prison  !' 

"  '  Yet,  ere  I  go,'  said  I,  '  let  me,  in  presence  of  these 
noble  barons,  excidi^ate  myself  from  a  charge  the  barest 
thoughts  of  which  raise  in  my  aoul  scoj-n,  abhorrence,  and 
indignation.' 

"  '  Here  my  feelings,  like  a  torrent  suddenly  contracted, 
overbore  my  reason,  and  I  added  : 

"  'Disclaiming  all  attachment  and  respect  to  him  who 
wrongs  me  and  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  all  m}-  well-earned 
honours,  I  declare  that  merely  to  satisfy  my  peers  I  stoop 
to  this  vindication.  Though  Peter  may  have  his  own  rea- 
sons for  doubting  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  the  virtue 
of  Eayo  may  shield  me  from  the  cliarge  of  dissimulation.' 

"  '  I  then  turned  to  the  knights  and  nobles,  Peter — weak, 
wicked  creature — biting  his  lips  with  internal  agitation. 

"  'My  lord,' said  I,  'why  my  son  has  disappeared  I  cannot 
conjecture,  nor  did  I  know  of  that  event  (if  it  has  taken 
place,  which  I  yet  doubt)  till  I  came  into  this  p)resence. 
That  he  has  gone  over  to  the  arms  of  our  adversaries  I 
cannot  believe,  as  I  know  that  his  allegiance  to  the  throne 
was  equal  to  my  own.  Over  this  some  strange  mystery 
hangs — a  mystery  which  that  God  who  sees  and  knows  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  be.ars  me  witness  that  I  am 
utterly  unable  to  pierce,  yet  slill  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
would  go  and  leave  his  wife  a  hostage,  for  sure  he  left 
her  and ' 

"  '  Mark  the  subtle  traitor,'  said  the  King.  '  He  would 
insinuate  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  daughter's  flight !' 

"' My  daughter,' I  exclaime:! — 'is  it  possil^le.-"  What 
new  vronder.s  are  yet  for  me  to  luar  ?  wiiat  now  inysleries 
to  be  unfolded  ?' 

"  '  'I'he  barons  .seemed  struck  wilh  my  euiutiou. 

"'  Yet,  my  lords,"  rejoined  1,  'lit  uie  (urn  to  my  own 
conduct,  and  show  that  1  am  abused.  At  the  time  that  this 
war  broke  out,  and  the  King  called  upon  his  people  to 
rise  to  arms,  my  years  might  have  exempted  me.  without 
imputation,  from  tlie  service  of  war.  Grown  grev  in  the 
service  of  successive  kings,  dignified  w-ith  honours,  and 
covered  with  the  rewards  of  a  monarch  who  knew  how  to 
estimate  my  service,   I  might  liave  stayed  at  home  and 


enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  to  my  years.  Did  I,  then, 
come  forth  in  mj'  old  age  to  tarnish  all  the  glories  of  a 
well-spent  life — act  the  base  dissembler's  part,  and  play  the 
hoary  fool  ?  I  ask  you,  my  lords,  is  it  possible  ?  Yet  am 
I — without  proof,  inquiry,  or  even  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
charge  against  mo — treated  as  a  criminal — a  criminal 
against  myself,  my  fortunes,  and  my  fame.  Observe, 
my  lords,  h<}w  this  story  hangs  together.  If  we  had  de- 
termined on  the  project  of  which  we  stand  accused,  what 
hindered  us  from  executing  it  in  a  manner  and  at  a  time 
more  suitable  to  our  views  ?  Why  delay  the  desertion  to 
that  time  and  place  which  alone  could  render  it  hazardous  ? 
Why  should  I  be  left  behind .'  The  cloud  of  mystery 
which  hangs  over  it  disqualifies  me  from  speaking  as  1 
would,  but  my  part  must  appear  plain,  and  manifestly  in- 
nocent. And,  as  for  my  son,  I  pledge  my  life  for  his 
fidelity.' 

"  '  Hei'o  the  King  broke  off  my  discourse,  and,  rising 
furiously,  ordered  me  into  confinement. 

"  '  I  Avas  hurried  out  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  next  day 
was  conducted  under  a  strong  guard,  and  lodged  a  close 
and  solitary  prisoner  in  a  cell  in  the  tower  of  Liguenca. 

"  '  For  a  long  time  I  was  utterly  incapable  of  reflection 
or  of  entering  into  an  investigation  of  this  unaccountable 
turn  in  our  affairs.  All  within  was  wild  chaos,  confusion, 
and  uproar. 

"  '  Time  at  length  began  to  calm  the  pei'turbation  of 
my  mind,  and  the  tumult  wathin  gradually  subsided  into 
deliberation. 

"  '  I  found  myself,  however,  as  much  at  a  loss  as  before. 

" '  In  vain  I  tmned  over  every  incident  in  my  mind 
that  could,  by  forced  ijossibility,  have  given  rise  to  the 
error.  All  seemed  verj'  strange,  unaccountable,  and  inex- 
plicable the  more  it  was  examined,  and  I  had  at  length 
nothing  left  to  think,  but  that  my  children,  by  some 
means  which  I  could  not  develop,  had  been  sacrificed  to 
fraud  and  the  subtle  designs  of  some  hidden  enemies, 
envious  perhaps  of  the  honours  of  our  house. 

"'Oh!  my  children,'  J  would  exclaim,  'do  you  still 
live,  or  has  the  niffian  hand  of  barbarous  power  assailed 
your  precious  lives .'  If  it  be  so,  give  the  guilty  to  the 
vengeance  o!  these  ai'ms,  old  and  withered  though  they 
be. 

"'Thus,  da}'  after  day,  month  after  month,  elapsed, 
having  no  diversity  of  incidents  to  chequer  e.^istenco. 
I  had  no  objects  by  which  to  measure  time,  and  was  un- 
certain what  number  of  years  I  passed  in  that  dreary 
mansion. 

"  '  Losing  all  hoi^e  of  revisiting  the  world,  I  almost  lost 
all  desire  too,  and  had  laid  my  account  with  ending  my 
days  in  that  dismal  prison,  when  one  night  I  was  visited 
by  a  dream  or  a  vision,  and  to  this  hour  I  cannot  deter- 
mine which, 

" '  Methought,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  Gouzalvo  called  to 
me. 

"'I  looked  up  and  beheld  him,  pale,  emaciated,  with 
every  appearance  of  wildness  and  distraction  in  his  face 
and  air.  I  looked  at  him  and  wept ;  then  stretched  forth 
my  hands  to  embrace  him.     He  eluded  my  endeavour. 

"  'Alas !  my  son,'  I  said,  'after  so  long  an  absence,  is  it 
denied  to  me  to ' 

"  '  Sire,'  s,aid  he,  interrupting  me,  '  it  availeth  not.  De- 
part you  hence,  and  seek  my  lost  child.' 

"  '  I  essayed  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  I  endeavoured  to 
call  hin\ — he  baffled  all  my  efforts,  and  vanished,  leaving 
me  in  an  agony  of  consternation  and  grief. 

"  '  Next  morning  the  impression  of  this  phantom  was 
so  strong  upon  my  senses  that  I  was  almost  at  a  lo.ss  to  de- 
termine whether  it  was  a  reality  or  a  di-eam.  While  I 
was  in  a  train  of  contemplation,  the  keeper  entered  my 
chamber. 

"'I  asked  him  whether  anyone  had  been  admitted  to 
me  in  the  night. 

"  '  He  said  not,  but  at  the  same  time  informed  me  that 
ho  had  that  morning  received  orders  to  disch,a]-ge  from 
confinement  all  persons  imprisoned  there,  Peter  the  Cruel 
being  dead,  and  Henry  Count  Transtamare,  who  killed 
the  tyrant,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

"  '  The  coincidence  of  the  dream  with  this  my  deliver- 
ance made  an  impression  on  me  difficult  to  conceive  and 
impossible  to  be  described. 

'•  •  I  thought  I  saw  the  finger  of  Providunce  pointing 
out  the  way  to  some  strange  and  momentous  revelation. 

"  '  The  tumult  of  my  feelings — surprise,  joy,  astonish- 
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ment,  and  suspense— was  more  than  my  enfeebled  state 
could  support. 

"  '  I  was  scarcely  able  to  move,  and  for  some  days  was 
unable  to  leave  Liguenca.  When  at  length  I  was  able,  I 
was  at  a  loss  which  way  to  go,  but  at  last  determined  to 
seek  the  Marquess  de  Punalada,  of  whoso  friendship  for 
Gonzalvo  I  entertained  no  doubt,  and  who  would  there- 
fore be  most  likely  to  give  me  infomiation  of  his  fate. 

" '  With  weary  steps  I  reached  the  city  of  Burgos. 
There  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  my  estates  were 
confiscated  and  my  blood  attainted,  and  was,  moreover, 
told  that  the  marquess  had  quitted  Court  and  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Andalusia  long  before  the  death  of  Peter.  ' 

"  '  Thither,  feeble  and  exhausted  though  I  was,  I  re- 
paired. 

" '  After  a  long,  wretched,  and  fatiguing  journey,  I 
reached  a  village  near  his  castle,  and  was  told  that  he 
then,  and  mostly,  resided  on  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ebro. 

"  '  I  was  surprised  at  this  intelligence,  which  neverthe- 
less was  sufficiently  coufii-med  by  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

'' '  I  determined  to  find  him. 

'• '  So,  recommending  myself  to  the  Almighty,  and  be- 
seeching him  to  endue  me  with  strength  and  patience,  I 
again  turned  my  back  on  Andalusia. 

"  '  Not  being  able  to  travel  in  the  state  suitable  to  my 
rank,  the  little  means  I  possessed  being  just  exhausted, 
and,  moreover,  recollecting  that  it  might  be  prudent  for 
me  to  pass  as  much  as  possible  unnoticed,  I  entered  the 
town  uf  Cordova,  equipped  myself  as  you  see,  and  then 
proceeded  on  my  journey,  living  occasionally  at  convents, 
and  on  the  beneficence  of  the  hospitable  people  of  the 
country. 

"  '  My  way  was  long,  and,  as  I  walked  slowly,  and  was 
obUged  to  rest  frequentlj',  it  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore I  got  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 

"  '  The  night  before  I  reached  them,  I  was  visited  by  a 
dream  nearly  resembling  that  which  I  had  in  the  prison 
of  Liguenca. 

"  '  Gonzalvo  came  in  as  before,  and  repeated  the  words  : 
'  Sire,  seek  nij'  lost  child.' 

"  '  As  before,  I  strove  to  embrace  him,  when,  methonght, 
he  turned  from  me,  uttering  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  shake 
his  frame  to  pieces. 

"  '  We  can  no  more,'  he  said,  and  walked  away  from 
me,  when,  mcthouglit,  a  ghastly  wound  on  his  head 
yawned  and  discovered  his  brains,  and  the  blood  ran  in  a 
torrent  down  his  back. 

"  '  My  soul,  which  till  that  minute  was  a  stranger  to  the 
impression  of  fear,  shrank  with  horror  at  the  sight. 

"  '  I  trembled,  gave  a  loud  and  hollow  groan,  and  awoke 
in  an  agony. 

"  '  I  ardently  longed  for  the  return  of  day. 

"  'It  came,  and  b»'OUghkno  consolation. 

"  '  My  dream  had  banished  every  gleam  of  comfort  from 
my  soul,  and  left  nothing  there  but  gloom,  horror,  and 
darkness.  Yet  shall  I  own  to  you  that  at  intervals  the 
]  lido  of  the  warrior  broke  in  upon  my  reveries,  and 
painted  to  me  imaginary  prospects  of  revenge. 

"  '  I  traversed  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  for  many  leagues, 
inquiring  in  vain  for  the  Marquess  of  Punalada,  till  I  camo 
near  that  part  which  once  owned  me  for  its  lord — a  place 
I  should  above  all  others  have  avoided  were  it  not  for  the 
hopes  of  seeing  my  grandchild,  or,  at  least,  hearing  of 
him — an  indulgence  which  I  deferred  only  for  the  purposa 
of  being  first  satisfied  about  his  father  and  mother. 

'"As  I  approached,  therefore,  I  felt  all  the  torments  of 
susiiense  and  apprehension. 

"  '  At  length,  however,  I  arrived  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  castle. 

" 'It  was;  evening  when  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
liist  peasant's  cottage  within  tho  boundaries  of  the  lord- 
ship of  Montalt". 

" '  A  stranger  a2)peared,  who  rmlely  demanded  my 
busines::!. 

"'I  told   him  I   desired   to  see  Juan,   the  num  of   the 

'■'If  yuu  mean  Juan  Navarre,' returned  he,  'you  must 
look  for  him  somewhere  else  !' 

"  'What,  my  friefed,'  said  I.  'is  not  this  his  cottage  ?' 

•••No,'  rctui-ned  the  clo's^-n ;  it  was  once  his,  but, 
tliank  God  and  my  master,  it  is  mine  now.' 

"  '  And  pray  who  is  your  master  ?' 


"  '  The  Marquess  de  Punalada.' 

"  '  The  Marquess  de  Punalada?' 

"  '  Yes,  the  Marquess  de  Punalada.  The  Baron  de  Kayo, 
its  former  owner,  has  been  put  to  death  for  high  treason, 
and  the  King  gave  that  castle  yonder,  and  this  estate,  to 
my  master.  It  is  not  above  three  days  since  he  left  it, 
and  went  to  his  other  estate  in  Andalusia.' 

"  '  Oh,  heavens  !  what  were  my  feelings  !  How  I  sup- 
ported them  I  know  not ! 

"  '  The  circumstance  that  Punalada,  the  specious  friend 
of  Gonzalvo,  rather  than  any  other  person,  should  have 
got  possession  of  our  confiscated  property,  struck,  like 
lightning,  a  thought  across  my  mind — a  suspicion  of  an 
act  too  full  of  horror,  guilt,  and  wickedness,  for  man  to 
perpetrate  ;  and,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  exclaimed ; 

"  '  Oh,  cursed  villain !' 

"  '  The  fellow,  fuU  of  resentment  at  my  abuse  (as  I  sup- 
pose he  thought,  of  himself),  lifted  his  arm  to  strike  me. 
I  smote  him  to  the  ground,  and  retired. 

"  '  Proceeding  hastily  to  the  next  cottage,  which  was 
that  in  which  my  grandson  was  mu-sed,  I  received  an 
answer  there  to  nearly  the  same  effect. 

"  '  Apprehending  that  the  peasant,  recovering,  might 
collect  a  number  of  his  lord's  vassals  to  assist  him  and  fall 
upon  me,  in  which  case  resistance  or  expostulation  would 
be  equally  vain,  I  turned  into  a  wood,  and  by  a  weU-known 
path  arrived  at  a  -village  out  of  the  power  of  the  lord  of  the 
castle  of  Montalto,  and  calling  at  a  cottage,  took  up  my 
lodging  for  the  night. 

"  '  Detemiined  upon  getting  the  best  information  I  could, 
and  above  all  to  find  out  where  my  grandson  was  lodged,  I 
prevailed  upon  the  son  of  my  host  to  go  to  the  castle  and 
the  contiguous  village  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries. 

"  '  He  returned  soon,  and  brought  me  an  account  that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  former  inhabitants  living  on  tho 
lordship  ;  that  all  were  put  out  and  replaced  by  strangers, 
nor  could  it  he  found  where  any  of  them  went. 

"  '  You  will  allow  that  nothing  could  now  be  added  to 
tho  measure  of  my  afilictions — it  was  already  running 
over. 

"Lost,  then,'  I  exclaimed — 'lost  indeed,  my  Gonzalvo  ! 
My  Maria,  lost  is  thy  child !  I  fear  yourselves  too  ! 
Where,  oh  where,  blessed  Father,  shall  my  sorrows  end  ? 
V/hither  shall  I  go  ?  Where  turn  me  to  find  my  children, 
if  yet  they  live  ?  Alas,  I  know  not !  Here,  then,  lay  theo 
down,  wretched  old  man,  and  patiently  await  the  hand  of 
death  which  soon  shall  visit  thee  and  heal  thy  woes  ;  or  go 
to  the  castle,  assert  thy  right  against  the  base  vassals  that 
possess  it ;  slay  all  who  oppose  thee,  till,  thyself  slain,  thou 
shalt  pull  down  a  number  to  the  grave  with  thee,  and  fall 
gloriously  amidst  the  ruins  of  thy  enemies  !' 

"  '  Here,  stifled  wth  rage,  I  fell  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of 
insensibiUty,  to  which  a  languor  succeeded  that  in  all 
probability  tended  to  save  me  from  the  more  acute 
effects  of  my  passion. 

"  '  The  good  people  of  the  cottage,  much  affected  with 
my  emotions,  used  every  little  art  to  console  me,  execrating 
the  wretches  who  could  aim  a  blow  at  a  head  so  white  as 
mine. 

"  '  Urged  by  their  repeated  solicitations,  I  at  length  took 
some  food  and  went  to  bed.  Here  sleep,  which  usually 
flies  from  the  couch  of  the  unhappy,  led  on  by  fatigue, 
visited  me. 

" '  Still,  I  was  haunted  with  the  former  dream  with 
little  variation,  and  determined  to  pursue  as  far  as  I  could 
the  admonition. 

"  '  I  therefore  first  repaired  to  Toledo  to  inquire  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Henry  Transtamare's  army  whether 
Gonzalvo  had  ever  gone  over ;  and,  after  a  most  minute 
investigation,  found  that  no  such  event  had  ever  taken 
place. 

"  '  I  thereupon  resolved  to  commit  myself  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  and  search  for  my  children  either  till 
1  found  them  or  lost  my  life. 

"  '  Under  this  determination,  I  first  visited  the  Court  of 
Navarre,  then  that  of  Portugal ;  thence  crossed  Spain 
again  over  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

"  '  Finding  no  trace  anywhere  of  the  objects  of  my 
pmsuit,  I  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  going  to  the 
Moorish  territory  of  Grenada,  on  the  bare  possibility  of 
Gonzalvo's  having  been  by  some  unlucky  means  enslaved 
by  the  infidels. 

"  '  Two  years'  weary  travelling,  supported  by  the  alms  of 
the  charitable,   could  not  deter  me  from  my  purpose.    I 
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therefore  turned  my  face  that  way,  and  proceeded,  sup- 
ported by  the  hope  which  the  frequent  visitation  of  my 
di'eam  inspired  me  with. 

"  '  The  second  night  I  toolc  up  my  lodging  among  the 
charitable  fathers  of  a  Franciscan  monastery. 

"  '  I  informed  them  of  my  intention,  giving  them  at  the 
same  time  my  reasons  for  it,  and  disclosing  to  them  tlva 
whole  of  my  misfortunes. 

"  '  One  of  them — a  grave,  wise,  and  learned  man — undar 
took  to  dissuade  me  from  it.  , 

" '  He  remarked  that  the  disappearance  of  my  sob  and 
daughter  happened  in  a  place  and  at  a  time  thnt  the 
Moors  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  iustrnjtiental 
to  it.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  much  greater  pro- 
bability was  that  they  had  been,  for  some  hidden  pui'iDose, 
cut  off  by  the  cniel  hand  of  Peter,  and  that  by  going  to 
Grenada  I  should  only  bring  down  additional  misery  on  my- 
self, and  lose  the  small  probability  there  was  of  recovering 
or  finding  out  my  grandchild,  and  he  finally  advised  (in 
which  all  agreed  with  him)  that  I  should  rather  go  to 
Toledo,  apply  to  the  Archbishop,  and  through  him  get  an 
order  of  Government  to  search  for  them. 

" '  I  perceived  that,  in  the  eagerness  of  my  desires,  I  had 
confounded  my  judgment,  and  that  I  had,  in  the  flame  of 
pursuit,  overlooked  several  material  objections  to  my 
plan. 

"  '  That  night  I  went  to  bed  undecided  in  my  intentions  ; 
still  I  was  visited  with  the  dream. 

"  '  Gonzalvo  again  showed  his  cloven  skull,  and  again 
urged  my  departure  in  search  of  his  child. 

"  'Alas,  my  child!'  said  I,  '  whither  shall  I  go  ?' 

" '  Go !'  said  he.  '  Fate  will  instruct  thee,  and  guide  thy 
steps!' 

''  'Methought  I  immediately  went  forth  on  the  desired 
search.    I  walked  with  difficulty  up  a  steep  hill. 

"  '  At  length  I  thought  I  reached  a  field,  where  two 
armies  were  drawn  out  in  preparation  for  engagement. 
The  tiiirapets  sounded  a  charge.  The  martial  clamour 
filled  my  soul  with  a  transport  not  to  be  described.  I 
wielded  my  lance,  and  was  hesitating  inta  which  side  of 
the  scales  I  should  throw  my  weight,  when  methought 
you.  Sir  Isidore,  stepped  forward,  cased  in  full  armour. 

" '  You  came  down  to  me,  and  said :  ^ 

"  '  Noble  Eayo,  Isidore  de  Haro  will  give  your  children 
to  your  arms,  or  perish  in  the  attempt !' 

" '  With  that,  I  thought  you  vanished,  but  soon  returned ; 
and,  advancing  towards  me  smiling,  presented  me  a 
golden  helmet,  in  which  was  laid  my  child — my  Alphonso. 

" '  I  suddenly  grasped  the  helmet,  and  snatched  the 
child  to  my  bosom,  when,  looking  dovvn,  I  perceived  that 
the  helmet,  falling,  had  killed  his  father,  who  lay  bleeding 
in  agony  on  the  ground. 

"  '  My  woe  and  horror  were  unutterable. 

"  '  I  turned  the  point  of  my  javelin  towards  my  breast, 
determined  to  rush  upon  it,  when  methought  you  held 
me,  and,  struggling  with  me,  snatched  the  fatal  weaijon 
from  my  hand,  and  said : 

'"Grieve  not!  Be  patient!  All  shall  yet  be  well.  I 
will  be  myself  a  father  to  Alphonso.' 

"  '  In  endeavouring  to  throw  my  arms  about  you,  I 
awoke. 

" '  This  new  dream  furnished  my  heated  imagination 
■with  new  materials  to  work  upon — a  train  of  new  ideas 
took  place,  and  a  new  plan  arose  from  them. 

"  '  Perhaps,'  thought  I,  '  Isidore  may  yet  live — perhaps 
uncoriiipted,  too.  I  will  seek  him  out,'  thought  I,  'and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  great  disposer  of  events.' 

"  '  I  arose  early  next  morning,  and  set  forward  on  my 
way  to  the  Court  of  Henry,  with  an  intention  to  ascertain 
the  fact  whether  you  were  dead  or  not ;  and,  I  confess,  I 
^vas  startled  at  the  apparent  past  derangement  of  my 
mind,  which  could  so  long  have  dwelt  upon  my  misery 
without  thinking  of  so  obvious  a  remedy  as  this  probably 
offered. 

"  '  I  travelled  some  days,  when,  accidentally  passing 
through  your  villagi',  I  chanced  to  hear  your  name  men- 
tioDcd  in  such  terms  as  convinced  mo  that  I  was  near  the 
habitation  of  a  friend.  And  now  I  am  here,  I  must  confess 
that  I  find  myself,  I  know  not  why,  in  a  state  of  more  in- 
ternal composure  than  I  have  for  years  been  accustomed 
to  ;  and  weak  though  it  may  appi'ar  to  you,  the  frequent 
visitations  of  Gonzalvo,  and  his  injunctions  in  the  dz'eam, 
and  the  subsequent  one  in  which  you  appeared,  coupled 
with  the  circumstance  of  meeting  you,  the  name  and  per- 


sonal appearance  of  this  lovely  youth,  together  with  a 
confused  crowd  of  other  ideas,  rush  on  my  mind  with  u 
force  which  reason  connot  resist. 

"  Here  he  paused,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Don  Isidore, 
as  if  to  catch  every  passage  of  his  mind  through  his  eyes, 
he  continued : 

'"Tell  me,  Isidore,  in  pity  to  a  father's  feelings,  tell 
me :  Knowest  thou,  or  hast  thou  heard  aught  of  Gon- 
ifftlvo,  cr  of  my  daughter?  And,  oh,  do  not  delay  to 
6<~'lve  the  torturing  doubts  of  my  wretched,  careworn 
heai-t.  Say,  who  is  this  youth — this  Alphonso  ?  Oh,  say  ! 
for  much  my  mind  misgives  me ;  and  sure,  if  I  bo  mis- 
taken, the  strong  resemblance  warrants  me — in  him  Gon- 
zalvo all  appears  in  renovated  youth,  moves  in  every  step, 
and  speaks  in  every  sentence  that  he  utters  I' 

"  Don  Isidore,  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  story,  stared  for  some  time  at  the  baron  in 
transfixed  silence. 

"  If  the  misfortunes  of  a  family  he  so  entirely  loved 
affected  him  with  sorrow,  the  whimsical  transition  from  it 
to  his  son  smote  him  to  the  soul. 

"He  loved  the  baron  with  moi-e  than  filial  tenderness, 
and  as  he  always  admired  him  for  his  extraordinary  valour, 
so  he  revei-ed  him  for  his  superior  wisdom ;  but  to  see 
his  soul  so  shaken  and  his  understanding  so  enfeebled  as 
to  yield  up  his  reason  to  the  mere  illusion  of  fancy,  and 
to  suffer  his  judgment  to  be  so  tainted  by  the  false  colour- 
ings of  a  dream  as  to  call  in  question  his  property  in  his 
own  child,  shocked  him  beyond  measure. 

"  The  resemblance  his  son  bore  to  Gonzalvo  he  had 
himself  noticed,  and  with  pleasure  noticed,  as  it  served  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  a  much-loved.  l-->::2-lost  friend 
and  relation.  But  the  baron's  straining  t-La'.,  resemblance 
to  a  conclusion  so  wild  and  exti-avagant  was  a  falling-off 
too  lamentable  not  to  overwhelm  him  with  grief  and 
astonishment. 

"  Uuabli^  from  thoso  impressions  on  his  feelings,  to 
speak,  he,  for  some  moments,  continued  silent,  his  face  im- 
printed with  the  strongest  marks  of  concern,  while  the 
baron's  hope  gaining  new  strength  from  the  pause,  cast  a 
visible  gleam  of  satisfaction  over  his  countenance. 

" '  My  dear  lord  and  most  valued  friend,'  said  he, 
after  some  hesitation,  '  to  say  that  your  misfortunes  affect 
mo  as  though  they  were  my  own,  and  that  there  is  notliiug 
within  the  compass  of  my  power  which  I  would  not  do  to 
redress  or  relieve  you  from  them,  is  to  speak  far  short  of 
my  feelings  and  inclinations,  and  is  no  more  than  I  trust 
you  will  readily  believe.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the 
remedy  were  immediately  to  follow  the  effort,  and  sleep 
should  not  seal  my  eyelids  ere  you  found  it !  In  the  dis- 
appearance of  Gonzalvo  my  loss  is  not  less,  nor  did  my 
grief  fall  short  of  youi's,  but  with  the  extinction  of  hope 
my  grief  has  abated  ;  I  have  long  ceased  to  think  that  ho 
lives ;  some  account  of  him,  else,  must  surely  long  since 
have  reached  his  friends,  but  as  to  the  mode  or  cause  of  his 
disappearance  I  find  myself  as  unable  to  form  even  a  vague 
conjecture  as  you  can  be.  As  to  the  rest,  hear  my  story 
and  be  satisfied. 


CHAPTER    DLXXXIV. 

EDGWOUTH   BESS   FINDS  THE  OLD  STORY  INCREASE   IN 
POWER  AND   INTEREST. 

"  '  You  may  remember  that  previous  to  our  going  against 
Algeziras  we  were  entertained  at  the  Court  of  Alphonso, 
then  at  Burgos,  and  treated  with  uncommon  marks  of 
distinction.  There  was  a  vast  concourse  of  nobility  there, 
as  well  those  who  were  going  to  the  war  as  their 
friends  and  relations,  who  came  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
poosible  with  them  before  their  departure,  and  bid  them  a 
final  adieu. 

"  '  Don  Alvarez  de  Guzman  was  at  that  time  the  King's 
chief  favourite,  and  of  course  the  most  considerable  pei-sou 
present. 

"  '  The  pomp  and  dignity  of  this  great  man's  family 
contributed  to  the  splendour  of  the  Court,  but  no  part  of  it 
so  much  as  his  fair  niece.  Donna  Isabella  de  Giizman,  who 
seemed  to  engross  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  the  Court, 
and  to  eclipse  all  the  young_  ladies  tlicu  present,  though 
there  were  many  of  the  fii'st  in  estimation,  both  ' 
and  beauty,  in  the  train  of  the  Queen  Maria. 

"  '  As  Gonzalvo  and  I  stood  in  a  familiar 
intimacy  with  Don  Alvarez,  I  had  frequent  opport 
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ct  conversing  -with  Donna  Isabella.  I  fou.vd  that  her  mind 
was  as  higlily  gifted  Tvith  wit  and  em-iclied  with  know- 
ludgo  as  lier  person  was  with  beauty. 

"  '  Not  to  trouble  yoo  with  a  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stances, interesting  only  to  the  parties  coucemed,  we 
conceived  a  reciprocal  tenderness  for  each  other,  and  I 
obtained  her  consent  to  demand  her  in  marriage  from  her 
father,  and  to  that  end  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Don  Alvarez ; 
but  as  her  father  was  of  a  very  high  rank  and  proud 
position,  and  I  at  the  time  but  a  soldier  of  fortune,  it  was 
determined  that  I  should  wait  till  my  services  entitled  me 
to  rank,  which,  in  the  scene  to  which  we  were  then 
g<  ing,  was  likely  soon  to  happen. 

'•  •  We  privately  plighted  our  faith  to  each  other,  and 
parted  with  mutual  assurances  of  eternal  and  inviolable 
tidelity. 

" '  Soon  after  we  took  the  field. 

"  '  "Wliat  happened  then  and  afterwards  at  Gibraltar  up 
to  the  time  of  your  departure  1  need  not  mention.  The 
King,  you  Iniow,  honoured  me  with  knighthood,  and  on 
your  returning  home  I  resolved  to  remain  with  the  array 
returning  to  Castile,  actuated  perhaps  by  a  thirst  for  glory, 
but  certainly  by  my  passion  for  the  fair  Isabella  too. 

"  '  And  here,  my  lord,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse to  you  for  a  concealment  that  favours  too  strongly  of 
insincerity. 

' "  My  duty  to  you,  who  were  more  than  a  father  to  me, 
and  the  coufidenco  which  your  friendship  entitled  you  to 
demand  a  communication  of  so  very  important  an  affair ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  was  doubtful  of  success,  and  too  proud 
to  circulate  the  shame  (as  I  then  thought  it)  of  a  disap- 
pointment if  I  should  fail.  Let  it  satisfy  you  that  I  did 
not  communicate  it  even  to  Gonzalvo. 

"  '  But  to  return  whence  I  have  digi-essed. 

"  '  I  thought  my  newly-acquired  honours  gave  me  more 
reasonable  pi-etensions,  and  made  this  a  fit  season  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  my  passion  to  Alvarez,  not  doubting, 
from  the  strong  friendship  he  expressed  for  me,  and  which 
I  thought  was  sincere,  that  he  would  willingly  render  me 
all  the  sei-vico  he  could  on  the  occasion. 

" '  Whatever  his  private  feelings,  on  my  opening  the 
business  to  him,  might  have  been,  he  affected  to  take  my 
proposal  in  good  part,  but  told  mo  that  to  the  King  and 
Qiieen  Dowager  Maria  I  must  make  my  suit,  as  they  had 
honoured  the  young  lady  with  their  patronage,  and  had 
taken  to  themselves  the  task  of  providing  for  her  a  suit- 
able alliance. 

"  '  The  duplicity  of  Alvarez  must  have  been  obvious  to 
anyone  who  was  not  blinded  by  excess  of  passion  on  one 
hand,  and  the  security  of  sincere  friendship  on  the 
other. 

"  '  I  thought  he  was  sincere ;  Avhereas,  if  I  had  only 
taken  the  pains  to  reflect,  I  might  have  seen  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  ofSce  of  opening  the  matter  to  the 
Bang  upon  himself. 

"  '  However,  as  I  stood  tolerably  well  with  Peter,  I  felt 
little  repugnance  to  disclose  my  inclinations  to  him,  which 
I  did  on  the  succeeding  day,  in  the  most  modest  way  I 
could,  concluding  with  an  account  of  our  reciprocal 
attachment,  and  of  our  engagement  to  each  other  which 
we  had  entered  into  previous  to  my  taking  the  field. 

"  '  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  King  knit  his  brows, 
and  discover  manifest  marks  of  displeasure,  during  the 
latter  part  of  my  speech. 

"  '  When  I  had  done  : 

" '  Don  Isidore  de  Haro,'  said  he,  '  wo  have  been 
pleased  with  thy  services  to  our  royal  father,  and  have 
given  thee  proofs  of  our  approbation.  But  think  no 
more  of  this  lady,  as  you  value  our  favour.  We  have 
already  provided  her  with  a  suitable  match — our  royal 
word  is  pledged,  and  cannot  be  departed  from.' 

"  '  I  ventured  to  remonstrate,  but  he  was  inflexible,  and 
I  left  his  presence  in  a  state  compared  with  which  the 
ordinaiy  miseries  of  life  were  comfort. 

"  '  I  sought  Alvarez,  and  he  told  me  that  ho  was  from 
the  beginning  apprehensive  that  I  should  not  succeed,  for 
that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  King  purposed  mari-v- 
ing  her  with  the  noble  family  of  Garcias. 

" '  With  all  the  dissimulation  of  a  true  corn-tier,  Don 
Alvarez  affected  to  condole  mth  me  on  my  misfortune, 
and  I  left  him  nothing  relieved  by  his  discourse,  though 
full  of  gratitude  for  his  friendly  sympathy. 

"  '  The  agitation  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  this  morti- 
fying refusal  affected  me  so  violently  that  I  was  taken 


extremely  ill  of  a  fever,  the  cause  of  which  my  pride 
urged  me  to  keep  concealed. 

•' '  In  this  extremity,  I  had  nothing  to  suppoi't  or  re- 
lieve me  but  my  dependence  on  the  fidelity  of  my 
Isabella,  whose  soul  was  far  above  falsehood  or  caprice, 
and  the  indefatigable  attentions  of  my  faithful  servant, 
Pierot,  who,  in  his  grief  and  care  for  me,  brought  him- 
self into  a  state  of  health  little  better  than  my  own. 

"  '  Thus  was  I  nearly  reduced  to  all  the  horrors  of  sick- 
i^«6S,  solitude,  and  disappointed  passion. 

''  'What,' thought  I,  'avail  my  newly-acquircJ  titles? 
1  am  a  step  of  honour  higher,  it  is  true,  but  all  my  hopes 
of  happiness  are  perhaps  for  ever  blasted.  Titles,  ranli, 
and  all  the  pride  of  man  !  what  are  you  but  deceit?  You 
mock  misery,  point  the  sting  of  adversity,  and  hold  out  the 
hoiTors  of  ruin  to  our  view  in  tenfold  amplification  ! 

"  '  In  short,  I  not  only  forgot  my  honours,  but  myself 
also,  and  lived  for  some  time  almost  unconscious  of  exist- 
ence. 

"  '  I  was  roused  from  this  state  of  torpid  desjDair  by  an 
account  that  Peter  was  preparing  to  arm  against  our 
present  King,  then  Count  Trunstamai-e. 

"  '  The  news  struck  a  gleam  of  light  across  my  mind. 
Love  suggested  hope,  and  pride  whispered  revenge. 

''  '  I  had  known  Henry  during  the  life  of  Alphonso ; 
we  had  often  conversed  and  hunted  together,  and  ho 
professed  a  strong  friendship  for  mo  as  well  as  for 
Gonzalvo. 

"  '  You  will  not  wonder,  then,  that  the  character  of 
Peter,  the  insiilt  he  had  already  offered,  and  those  which 
it  was  probable  I  might  yet  receive  at  his  hands,  joined  to 
my  respect  and  love  for  Henry,  should  of  themselves  even, 
exclusive  of  my  passion  for  the  fair  Isabella,  suggest  to 
me  the  idea  of  deserting  the  service  of  the  tyrant  and 
flying  to  that  of  his  adversary. 

"  '  The  thought  no  sooner  occurred  than  my  resolution 
was  taken,  and  I  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  once 
more  seeing  my  Isabella  to  cany  it  into  execution. 

" '  This  opportunity  soon  offered. 

" '  I  informed  her  of  the  King's  resolution,  of  my  de- 
termination to  retire,  and  wait  for  a  more  favourable  time 
to  complete  our  wishes.  I  conjured  her  to  be  firm  in  re- 
jecting any  proposals  of  marriage  from  another  quarter, 
and  assured  her  that  it  was  my  determination  to  take  her 
from  under  the  tyrant's  power,  or  perish  in  the  attempt ! 

"  '  She  answered  that  it  was  probable  that  would  be 
effected  without  my  interference,  as  the  Queen-mother, 
Maria,  in  whose  suite  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federacy formed  against  Peter,  and  in  league  with  Count 
Transtamare.  And  finally,  she  assured  mo  that  nothing 
but  death  or  my  own  inclination  should  keep  us  from  unit- 
ing our  fates  together. 

" '  We  knelt  down  together,  and  with  the  holy  rosary 
and  crucifix  clasped  in  our  hands,  swore  to  each  other 
mutual  fidelity. 

"  '  That  very  evening  I  departed,  attended  by  my  faith- 
ful Pierot,  whose  joy  at  getting  fairly  out  of  Peter's  reach, 
which  happened  about  smirise  the  ensuing  morning,  burst 
forth  in  a  strain  of  songs,  jests,  and  observations,  so  simple, 
so  pleasant,  and  so  natural,  that  my  gloomy  reflections 
were  insensibly  banished  from  my  heart,  aud  I  felt  a 
transport  the  more  exquisite  as  it  was  so  long  a  stranger 
to  me. 

"  '  When  I  reached  Toro,  where  Henry  was  assembling 
his  forces,  he  received  me  with  open  arms,  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  that  Barons  Eayo  and  Gonzalvo  would  shako 
off  their  attachment  to  the  tyrant,  and  join  him,  but 
assured  mo  that  he  well  knew  the  refined  principle  upon 
which  the  baron  adhered  to  the  reigning  monarch,  aud 
that  rigid  honour  aud  integrity  which  governed  his 
actions — but  the  event  of  this  contest,  be  what  it  would,  ho 
aud  his  family  should  be  protected. 

"  '  Not  to  detain  you  with  a  recital  of  events  which  you 
know  as  well  as  me,  the  fall  of  Toledo  was  the  fate  of  our 
cause.  I  escaped  out  of  it  by  a  miracle,  and,  still  at- 
tended by  my  faithful  Pierot,  bent  my  course  towards 
Portugal. 

" '  The  extreme  fatigue  of  my  body,  joined  to  the 
anxiety  of  my  mind,  brought  me  again  so  low  that  I  was 
obJSged  to  ta'ke  up  my  lodgings  at  a  peasant's  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Guadiana. 

" '  Here  the  genial  temperature  of  the  air,  the  whole- 
some, simple  diet,  the  uninterrupted  repose  of  the  cottage 
and  its  inhabitants,  whose  cheerfulness  insensibly  found 


its  way  to  my  heart,  and,  above  all,  the  exertions  of  my 
faithful  Pierot  to  entertain  and  serve  me,  fafilitated 
my  recovery  and  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  my 
spirits. 

" '  I  soon  had  strength  to  bathe  and  to  hunt  in  the 
■woods  ;  and,  pleased  with  the  daily  increase  of  my  health 
and  strength,  remained  there  till  I  was  perfectly  reco- 
vered. 

" '  It  was  not  without  great  regret  that  I  quitted  this 
sweet,  humble  abode  of  innocence,  hospitality  and  plea- 
sure. 

" 'After  making  the  cottagers  the  best  return  I  could 
for  their  hospitality,  we  separated,  not  without  emotions 
of  sorrow  on  all  sides. 

"  '  I  thought  that  Pierot  would  have  broken  his  heart, 
and  nothing  less  than  his  attachment  to  me  could  have 
torn  him  from  them. 

"  '  Ah,  your  honour,'  said  he,  as  we  were  travelling 
along,  '  that  is  what  may  be  called  living — that  is  a  life 
after  God's  own  heart !  There  we  were  neither  afraid  of 
crafty,  undemiining  rivals,  false  friends,  or  cunning  cour- 
tiers— there  we  had  neither  envy,  jealousy,  fraud,  nor 
dissimulation — there  we  could  lie  down  in  our  beds  with- 
out any  apprehension  of  death,  but  such  as  the  Almighty 
might  be  pleased  to  visit  us — without  any  fear  of  being 
one  day  pushed  into  the  field  of  battle,  and  next  day  upon 
the  scaffold — there  were  no  tyrants  to  cut  us  off — no  Peter 
to  rob  us  of  our  sweethearts.' 

"  '  This  last  word  roused  me  from  a  state  of  repose  in 
which  the  unusual  calmness  of  our  life  at  the  cottage  and 
the  exhilarating  influence  of  i-eturning  vigour  had  laid 
me. 

"  '  I  relapsed  into  reflection. 

"'I  began  again  to  feel  all  the  misery  of  being  thus 
tyrannically  ciit  off  from  everything  that  could  render  life 
supportable  to  me.  I  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  the 
thoughts  of  Isabella's  being  put  into  the  hands  of  a  rival ; 
and  as  strength  increased,  the  vigour  of  my  mind  increas- 
ing also,  I  began  to  examine  the  grounds  of  my  despond- 
ence, and  found  that  much  of  it  was  owing  to  a  moment;iiy 
avv'e  impressed  upon  me  by  the  furious  and  known  relent- 
less nature  of  the  tyi-ant  Peter,  and  the  consequent  de- 
pression of  my  spirits. 

"  '  I  began  to  censure  my  too  easy  acquiescence,  blushed 
for  the  meanness  of  my  conduct,  and  heartily  scorned 
myself  for  the  abject  dereliction  of  the  duty  I  owed  to  my 
own  happiness,  and  to  the  faith  I  plighted  to  Isabella. 

"  '  All  allegiance  to  Peter  was  cast  off ;  my  fortunes 
were  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  Transtamare, 
which,  though  at  pi-esent  clouded,  were  far  from  extin- 
guished, the  wickedness  of  Peter  himself  being  a  more 
powerful  engine  in  his  favour  than  all  the  hosts  of  France. 

"  'With  this  prospect,  such  as  it  was,  I  thought  I  could 
be  content,  could  I  only  get  possession  of  my  Isabella. 

"  '  I  should  have  told  you  that  on  the  rupture  between 
the  queen-mother  and  Peter,  she  retired  to  her  father's 
house. 

'• '  One  difficulty  only,  therefore,  lay  in  my  way  ;  but 
that  was,  to  all  appearance,  an  almost  insuperable  one, 
the  probability  being  that,  as  Peter  had  crushed  the  con- 
federacy, her  father  %vould  not  merely  refuse  his  consent, 
but  use  every  stratagem  to  deliver  me  up  to  the  tyrant. 

"  '  I  determined,  however,  to  leave  no  means  unossayed 
on  my  part,  and  to  tnist  the  rest  to  the  affection  of  my 
Isabella,  and  the  direction  of  Providence. 

"  '  Having  thus  adjusted  the  matter  in  my  mind,  I  re- 
crossed  the  Guadiana,  and,  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a 
common  Pisano,  turned  by  the  most  unfrequented  ways 
back  through  Spain  towards  Talavera,  at  a  small  distance 
from  which — but  where,  particularly,  I  did  not  know — 
her  father  had  his  abode. 

"  '  After  some  days'  wearj'  travelling,  I  found  myself 
near  Talavera,  and,  in  order  to  get  proper  information,  j 
determined  to  stop  at  the  first  cottage  I  came  to. 

'' '  It  was  not  long  till  one  offered,  of  a  most  invitinpf 
appearance.  With  the  cheerful  consent  of  the  people,  I 
dismounted  from  my  horse  and  entered,  and  found  it 
within  clean  and  well  accommodated,  beyond  anything  I 
could  have  hoped  for,  or  had  ever  seen  with  peasants. 

" '  After  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  I  retired  to  a  small 
room  to  I'epose  me  after  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

"  '  I  had  not  enjoyed  it  long,  when  I  was  awakened  by 
a  hand  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder  rather  roughly. 


" '  Surprise-I,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  Pierot  hanging 
over  me,  with  a  face  in  which  the  most  whimsical  mix- 
ture of  various  expressions  was  portrayed. 

"  'Joy,  however,  was  tlie  predominant  trait,  and  I  was 
pleased  before  I  had  reason  to  think  I  had  cause  to  be  so. 

"  'Lor',  your  honour,'  said  he,  '1  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  waking  you,  but  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me, 
refrain.  Oh,  blessed  Virgin !  can  yon  think  it — the 
strangest,  luckiest,  oddest  affair  !' 

"  'What!'  exclaimed  I.     '  Prithee  say  what  it  is?' 

"  'Oh,  your  honour,  I  am  half  dead  with  joy,  for  to  be 
sure  nobody  could  have  expected  it!  Did  nut  I  tell  your 
honour  how  I  dreamed  last  night  that  the  horse  you  rode 
was  all  on  fire  under  you,  and  yet  never  consumed  or 
burned  ?  and  did  I  not  tell  yon  tiiat  it  was  a  blessed 
dream,  and  that  luck  would  come  ot  it?  and  did  not  1  tell 
you ' 

"  '  What,  indefatigable  babbler—  what  is  it  you  wnuld 
tell  me  ?' 

"  '  Well — well,  say  what  you  will,  dreams  come  out  as 
true  as  the  gospel  of  St.  John  of  God.' 

"  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  Pierot,  have  you  a  mind  to  rack 
my  brain  to  pieces  with  suspense,  and  make  it  as  wild  as 
your  own  ?  Tell  me  quickly  w  hat  you  mean,  or,  by 
Heaven ' 

"  '  Well,  to  be  sure  I  If  I  thought  your  worship  would 
be  angry,  my  throat  should  have  burst  with  the  story  ere 
I  would  have  disturbed  you!  God  knows,  I  thought 
that  you  would  have  flown  through  the  roof  of  the  house 
like  a  spark  of  fire  up  the  chimney  at  the  very  mention 
of  it.' 

"  '  Hear  me,  Pierot,'  .said  I,  hastily.  '  If  you  have 
aught  that  concerns  my  peace,  which  by  the  wilducss  of 
your  looks  and  the  incoherence  of  your  words  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  let  me  have  it  in  three  words,  or  here  I 
abjui-e  you  !' 

"'Three  words,  indeed — three  words!'  rejoined  Pie- 
rot. '  Lord  of  Heaven  help  you — it  is  worth  three  thou- 
sand words !  But  what  are  words  ?  Three  thousand 
pieces  of  gold — three  thousand  rubies  and  emeralds  would 
be  too  cheap  a  purchase  for  such  good — such  delight- 
ful  -' 

"  '  Begone  I'  said  I,  in  a  rage.  '  Fly  before  I  am  tempted 
to  commit  some  rash  action,  and  annihilate  yon  on  the 
spot — brute — ass — barbarian !' 

" '  Here  I  rose  up  in  the  bed,  and  lifting  up  a  chair,  was 
going  to  let  it  fly  at  him,  when  he  walked  away,  muttering 
to  himself,  and  getting  outside  the  door,  and  half  thrusting 
in  his  head,  with  a  look  of  reproach,  he  said  : 

"  '  You  are  too  angry,  then,  to  hoar  news  of  my  Lady 
Isabella  ?' 

"  '  Gracious  God  !'  exclaimed  I,  leaping  from  my  bed — 
'Lady  Isabella!  Say  again!  Where?  How?  In  what 
way  ?     Tell  me — tell  me  all !' 

"  '  Aha  !'  said  he,  triumphantly.  '  1  thought  your  honour 
was  not  quite  awake  at  first,  or  yon  would  not  have  made  ^ 
such  a  difficulty  of  hearing  my  story  I  Ton  must  know, 
then,  that  in  this  very  house,  this  that  we  now  are  in,  and 
in  that  very  bed  in  which  you  just  now  lay,  and  by  that 
clean,  orderly,  neat,  good-looking  old  body  of  a  woman 
that  you  saw  sitting  in  the  wicker  chair  (well  happy  was 
her  lot,  and  she  says  so  herself)  !' 

""Sdeath!     What  of  her  ?' 

"  '  There  now,  again  ;  you  cannot  have  patience,  and  I 
telling  you  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  By  her,  then,  was 
your  noble,  dear,  charming  Lady  Isabella  mu'sed.' 

"  '  Mother  of  mercy,  is  it  possible  ?' 

"  'Possible.  Is  my  name  Pierot?  As  sure,  then,  as  it 
is  my  name,  so  true  is  what  I  say.  Nay,  this  very  morn- 
ing did  she  bless  this  cottage  with  her  pi-esence,  and  to- 
morrow will  come  again  ;  nay,  if  good  luck  befall,  she  may 
be  here  perhaps  this  evening,  for  it  is  yet  far  from  night, 
and  she  sometimes  comes  after  dinner.' 

"  'In  a  fit  of  rapture  I  threw  my  arms  round  my  faith- 
ful Pierot,  whose  joy  was  nearly  as  gri-at  as  my  own, 
and  who,  while  I  was  dressing,  told  me,  in  his  disjointed, 
consequential  manner,  at  which  I  should  on  another  occa- 
sion have  laughed,  that  the  nurse,  mentioning  her  young 
lady's  name,  and  he,  asking  her  if  she  ever  heard  of  mine, 
declared  that  I  had  been  almost  the  only  subject  of  con- 
versation between  them  for  some  time,  and  that  she  spoke 
of  me  as  of  a  person  already  her  husband. 

"  '  This  account  made  me  thiul;:  that  I  should  run  no 
hazard  in  informing  the  old  woman  who  I  was. 
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" '  I  called  hor,  therefore,  into  the  room,  and  told  her. 
She  wept  for  joy,  and  declared  it  was  the  happiest  event 
she  had  for  a  long  time  known,  as  she  was  sure  it  would 
render  her  child  (so  she  called  my  Isabella)  completely 
blest. 

"  'She  had  not  long  retired,  when  we  heard  the  outer 
door  open  and  a  person  enter.  A  confused,  indistinct 
buzzing  of  female  voices  succeeded,  and  continued  for 
some  minutes.  At  length  I  heard  a  well-known  voice — 
a  voice  more  ravishing  to  my  eai-s  than  seraphs'  songs ! 

" '  Is  it  possible .'  Gracious  Heaven !  is  it  possible .'  Is 
my  Isidore  in  this  house  ?' 

"  '  Unable  to  contain  myself,  I  burst  from  the  room  and 
caught  her  in  my  arms. 

" '  Yes,  my  love — my  faithful,  my  adored  Isabella — your 
Isidore  is  here ;  and  this  blessed,  joyful  interview  has  more 
than  recompensed  for  ages  of  affliction  !  Oh,  my  Isabella, 
didst  thou  but  know  what  pangs — what  sufferings  mine 
have  been !' 
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"  '  Here  I  was  interrupted  by  the  old  woman  with : 

"'I  do  not  know,  young  senor,  what  your  sufferings 
may  have  been,  but  many  and  many  a  tear  has  my  young 
lady  here  in  this  very  spot  shed  over  your  name ;  and 
even  I,  who  did  not  know  you,  was  fain  to  keep  her  com- 
pany, she  did  so  take  on.  But  Loi-d,  sir !  I  hope  you  will 
go  lighting  no  more — fighting  is  a  woundy,  mischievous, 
unchi-istianlike  tMng,  and  no  luck  can  come  of  it;  and 
then  my  lady  trembles  so  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it  that  I 
wonder  how  you  could  have  the  heart  to  set  about  it.' 

"  '  The  old  woman's  gabble  was  a  very  seasonable  relief 
to  Isabella,  who  had  sunk  into  my  arms  in  a  soft,  speech- 
less delirium  of  joy  and  surprise. 

"  '  As  soon  as  cool  reflection  resumed  its  seat,  I  told  her 
everything  that  occurred  as  I  have  already  told  it  to  you, 
and  desired  her  advice  upon  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  our  happiness. 

" '  The  division  between  Queen  Mai*ia  and  her  son 
Peter,    she    said,    had   not  altered  the  intention  of  til* 
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latter ;  and  she  candidly  confessed  that  she  had  received 
her  father's  positive  commands  to  entertain  Garcias  as  her 
husband — that  she  was  convinced  all  attempts  to  alter  his 
resolution  vrould  be  vain,  and  that  my  discovering  myself 
would  certainly  be  attended  with  utter  ruin. 

" '  Under  those  circumstances,  she  said,  she  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  advise ;  but  knowing  my  honour,  and  con- 
vinced of  my  sincerity  and  affection,  was  willing  to  adopt 
any  means  that  I  should  prescribe  to  her. 

"  '  We  now  called  the  old  nurse  into  consultation,  and 
after  some  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  be 
married  the  next  morning  at  the  cottage,  and  that  the 
ensuing  night  she  should  leave  her  father's  abode  unob- 
served, and  join  me  at  the  cottage,  whence  we  should 
immediately  depart  and  take  shelter  in  Arragon  till  I 
could  get  intelligence  where  Count  Transtamare  had  dis- 
posed of  himself. 

"  '  Early  next  morning  the  old  woman  despatched  her 
husband  to  a  neighbouring  village  for  a  priest  who  lived 
there,  to  prevail  on  him  to  como  to  the  cottage  and  per- 
fonn  the  ceremony ;  and  in  the  meantime,  sent  away  a 
young  lad,  her  son,  to  the  town  of  Tal&,vera,  under  pre- 
tence of  getting  medicines  for  her  guest,  who  feigned 
sickness  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  he  should  be 
no  interruption,  nor  suspect  what  was  going  for- 
ward. 

"  '  The  old  man  being  properly  qualiiied  to  apply  to  the 
feelings  of  the  priest — that  is  to  say,  having  a  purse  well 
stocked  with  money — i-cadily  obtained  his  consent,  and 
they  both  were  betimes  in  the  cottage  to  breakfast. 

" '  Nothing  was  wanting  now  but  the  bride.  With 
eager  eyes  I  traced  the  path  she  was  to  come.  I  grew 
uneasy,  then  impatient.  At  last  my  heart  sank  into 
despair. 

"  '  At  length  she  appeared. 

" '  Oh,  my  Isabella!'  said  I,  in  a  tone  of  tender  repi'oach ; 
'my  heart  was  dying  within  mc.  The  day  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced, I  began  to  fear  you  were  detained !' 

"  '  Thou  dear  impatient !'  said  she ;  '  dost  thou  not  know 
that  it  is  not  yet  eight  o'clock  ?' 

" '  Such  are  the  thorny  feelings,  such  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  true  lovn- 

"  '  But  why  do  I  trouble  yon  with  a  foolish  detail  of 
useleas,  uninteresting  trifles  P  ' 

" '  Oh,  proceed  with  it,'  said  the  baron.  '  Be  minute — 
be  particular  ;  the  moat  refined,  intellectual  sensation, 
the  most  exquisite  delight,  is  that  which  arises  from  a 
nioe  investigfation  of  the  virtuous  passions.  Always  an 
admirer  of  beauty — always  the  friend  of  love — age  has 
not  diminished  my  admiration  of  the  one,  nor  my  esteem 
for  the  other  ;  and  I  declare  that  no  part  of  your  story 
has  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  as  the  description  of 
your  passion  and  fondness  for  your  amiable  IsabeUa !' 

" 'All,  baron,' retm-ned  Don  Isidore,  'amiable  indeed! 
Had  you  known  her — had  that  bliss  but  been  reserved  for 
me  to  see  you  clasp  her  in  your  fond,  parental  arms  and 
bestow  your  blessing ' 

"  '  Hold,  Isidore  !'  interrupted  the  baron.  '  Have  I  not 
griefs  enough  already  ?  Wouldst  thou  that  this,  too,  was 
added  to  the  load  ?  Alas  !  I  fear — nay,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
but  too  much  deplore  her  loss  upon  the  strength  of  thy 
description — to  lose  her  when  known  might  have  been 
too  much.     But  go  on,  my  child — I  interrupt  you.' 

" '  To  proceed ;  we  were  married  in  presence  of  the  old 
oouple,  their  daughter,  who  attended  my  Isabella,  and  my 
honest  Pierot,  who,  perhaps,  in  excess  of  joy,  fell  not 
short  of  ourselves.  He  mused,  he  capered,  he  cried,  and 
laughed  alternately;  and  when  the  knot  was  tied,  his 
reason  overcome  by  the  overflowing  of  his  heart,  he 
dropped  on  his  knees  at  Isabella's  feet,  and,  snatching  up 
her  hand,  kissed  it  as  if  he  would  devour  it,  wept  till  ho 
wetted  it,  and  called  her  his  master's  saviour ! 
_  "  '  The  priest  gave  me  a  proper  certificate  of  our  mar- 
riage, and  departed,  after  having  given  the  most  solemn 
assurances  of  secrecy. 

"  '  Isabella  returned  to  her  father's  house,  and  I  retired 
to  my  room  in  a  state  of  delicious  transport  that  I  was 
before  a  stranger  to. 

"  '  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  framing  plans  of  future 
happiness  for  myself  and  my  Isabella. 

" '  Impatiently  did  I  wish  for  night.  It  at  length  came, 
and  in  due  time  brought  my  treasure  to  my  arms. 

'"We  set  out  without  loss  of  time— Isabella  mounted 
on  my  Iwrse,  while  I  rodo  ou  that  of  Pijrot,  and  lie  and 


Inez,  my  wife's  attendant,  on  a  mule  purchased  of  the  old 
man  for  the  purpose. 

"  '  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to  take  the  shortest  road 
possible  out  of  Peter's  dominions,  and  therefore  struck 
into  one  that  led  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 

"  '  We  arrived  without  any  material  accident  at  the  city 
of  Saragossa,  where  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  that 
there  was  immediately  expected  a  rupture  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 

" '  I  directly  despatched  an  account  of  this  to  the  Count 
Transtamare,  then  taking  refuge  at  the  Court  of  France, 
in  order  that  he  might  turn  the  rupture  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous account  his  policy  might  suggest  to  him. 

"  '  It  was  not  long  after  that  Henry  himself  appeared  at 
Saragossa,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  King  of  Arra- 
gon, and  took  the  field  once  more  against  Peter. 

"  '  The  prudence  and  valour  of  Henry  gave  victory  to 
the  Arragonian  troops  wherever  he  led  them. 

"  '  I  was  seldom  from  his  side,  and  can  say  that  no  man 
ever  deserved  good  Fortune  better,  for  as  none  showed 
greater  power  in  winning  her  over,  so  none  ever  made  a 
better  use  of  her  when  won.  . 

"  '  The  war  was  very  successful. 

" '  However,  the  King  of  Arragon  thought  proper  to 
patch  up  a  peace  with  Peter.  Henry  conceiving  it  prudent 
not  to  confide  too  far  in  him,  returned  again  to  Paris, 
attended  by  his  wife  Joanna — who  had  been  rescued  from 
the  tyrant's  hands — and  by  me  and  my  Isabella. 

"  '  While  we  were  in  Arragon,  my  wife  was  delivered  of 
a  son — that  same  boy  whom  you  honour  with  your  regard. 
Henry  was  his  godfather,  and,  with  my  consent,  named 
him  Alphonso,  in  honour  of  the  King  his  father's 
memory. 

"'His  mother; being  extremely  ill  and  weak  after  his 
birth,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  put  the  child  out  to 
nurse ;  and  as  we  were  to  go  into  France,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  the  child  behind,  we  despatched  Pierot 
to  Isabella's  old  nurse,  at  Talavera,  to  procure  one  she 
could  depend  on  there,  in  order  to  be  under  her  eye. 

" '  The  child  accordingly  was  given  to  the  woman  sent 
by  her  with  Pierot,  and  who  went  back  attended  again  by 
him,  furnished  with  a  sufficient  sum  for  three  years'  ex- 
penses,  to  be  delivered  to  the  old   woman   for  dis- 
bursement. 

"The  anguish  at  parting  with  this  dear,  first  pledge 
of  our  loves  was  unutterable ;  my  wife's  particularly 
was  BO  extreme  that  she  could  scarcely  support  it ;  and 
she  proceeded  to  Paris  with  a  heart  foreboding  an 
eternal  separation  from  her  child. 

"  *  Of  the  various  fortunes  of  Count  Transtamare  in  his 
struggling  for  the  throne  with  Peter,  as  you  must  already 
know  them,  I  need  not  inform  you  more  particularly,  as 
it  would  break  in  upon  the  thread  of  my  storv.  Suflico  it 
to  say  I  was  with  him  in  all ;  and  even  when  domestic 
sorrow  made  me  unfit  for  the  world,  I  attended  him. 

"  '  The  sun  of  my  bridal  rose  with  brightness  —  but 
was,  alas !  eclipsed  in  its  meridian  ! 

"  '  My  wife  had  two  children  in  the  three  years  follow- 
ing the  birth  of  Alphonso,  who  both  died  infants. 

"  '  In  the  fifth  year  she  again  proved  pregnant — fatally 
pregnant.  In  due  time  she  had  a  daughter,  who  closed 
the  scene  for  me.  Nine  days  after  its  birth  I  lost  my  com- 
fort, my  peace,  my  all  in  Isabella.  She  died,  and  left  me 
the  most  miserable  of  all  created  beings. 

" '  Yes,  yes  ! — all  joy  vanished  with  my  Isabella !' 

"  Here  Don  Isidore  stopped,  hastily  arose  from  his  seat, 
and  retired. 

"  The  good  old  baron,  who  saw  and  participated  in  his 
afiQiction,  patiently  sat,  with  brimful  eyes,  in  expectation 
of  his  return. 

"  At  length  Don  Isidore  came  back — took  his  seat — 
gave  the  baron  a  squeeze  by  the  hand,  with  a  look  soli- 
citing pity — and  endeavoured  to  proceed. 

"  The  baron  purposely  interrupted  him. 

"  '  Did  you  hear  nothing  of  your  wife's  father  all  this 
time,  and  did  Don  Alvarez  take  no  steps  to  mediate  be- 
tween you  and  his  brother  ?' 

"  '  I  should  have  told  you,  in  its  proper  place,  that  my 
wife  opened  to  me  the  whole  artifice  and  duplicity  of 
Alvarez.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  King  resolved 
to  marry  her  to  Garcias,  and  she  incurred  his  resentment 
by  her  resistance.  When  Isabella  was  brought  to  bed  of 
her  first  child,  I  wrote  to  her  father  to  inform  him  of  th» 
event,  beseeching  his  blessing  for  hts  daughter  and  hit 
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cbild.  He  sent  me  a  reply,  gross  and  rude  to  the  last  de- 
gree, disclaiming  all  connection  with  his  daughter,  and 
threatening  me  with  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  King. 

"  '  I  despised  the  threat  as  much  as  I  contemned  tho 
man,  and  contented  myself  with  having  done  my  duty  to 
him. 

"  '  Meantime,  I  failed  not  in  my  inquiries  about  you  and 
Gonzalvo,  the  recollection  of  whom  constantly  overcast 
even  my  happiest  moments,  as  the  frequent  passing  clouds 
preparatory  to  a  storm  darken  tho  fair  face  of  day. 

"  '  From  the  strange  variety  of  contradictory  accounts 
I  received  of  you  both,  I  had  nothing  left  to  conclude  but 
that  you  had  both  fallen  victims  to  the  rage  or  jealousy 
of  the  tyrant ;  and  I  never  could  get  rid  of  a  goading  re- 
flection that  by  possibility  I  might  by  my  desertion  have 
excited  the  monster's  jealousy  and  contributed  to  your 
ruin. 

"'As  I  had  proved  myself  the  zealous  adherent  and 
faithful  servant  of  Henry,  so  he  proved  the  most  noble 
and  generous  of  masters  to  me. 

"  '  When,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  he  got  possession  of  the 
throne,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  this  estate  upon 
me. 

" '  He  solicited  me  earnestly  to  remain  about  his  person ; 
but  on  declaring  to  him  the  state  of  my  mind,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  duty  I  felt  to  attend  him  in  his  dangers 
could  have  so  long  kept  me  from  my  so-much-desired 
retirement,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  honoured  me  by 
saying : 

"  '  How  few,  Don  Isidore,  are  found,  like  you,  ready  to 
share  in  a  monarch's  dangers,  and  unwilling  to  participate 
of  the  splendours  of  his  Court!  Go,  then.  You  know 
my  power — be  not  distrustful  of  my  inclination.  Your 
services  exceed  the  one,  but  not  the  other.  Tax  both  to 
the  utmost,  and  you  shall  not  be  disappointed.  One  pro- 
mise only  I  exact  from  you,  namely — that  I  see  you  once 
a  year  at  least.' 

"  '  He  has  ever  since  continued  to  load  me  with  favours, 
and  designs  to  provide  amply  for  his  son — fqf  so  he  calls 
Alphonso. 

" '  I  was  performing  my  promise  of  an  annual  visit 
when  you  first  arrived  here,  and  I  still  find  him  the  same 
gracious  and  beneficent  prince. 

"  '  One  of  his  chief  favourites  is  married  to  an  aunt  of 
my  wife — the  sister  of  her  father.     She  affects  friendship, 
bu.  I  can  see  that  he  and  she  abhor  me,  as  they  conceiv 
"   ',  ota"''  between  them  and  the  inheritance  oi  Don 
Pedro  Guzman  father-in-law's  estat       But  it  is  no 

matter.  I  know  the  King,  and  have  no  other  feeling  for 
them  and  their  hatred  than  contempt. 

"  '  Since  I  came  here,  my  chief  prop  has  been  my  son 
Alphonso.  His  instruction  has  engrossed  my  whole  care, 
my  daughter  being  with  the  Marchioness  del  Oro,  in  Lis- 
bon, who  insisted  upon  taking  her  to  herself. 

"  '  I  must  confess  that  the  growing  perfections  of  my 
eon,  eveiy  day  disclosing  some  new  beauty,  beguile  me  of 
a  portion  of  my  sorrows. 

"  '  The  clouds  of  miseiy  that  so  entirely  obscured  my 
happiness  begin  to  disperse,  and  the  presence  and  conver- 
sation of  you,  my  dear,  revered  patron  and  father  (seizing 
the  baron  by  the  hand),  will  help  to  clear  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere before  me,  and  give  the  sotting  of  my  life  that 
brightness  which  your  counsel  and  protection  afforded  to 
its  rising. 

"  '  One  thing  now  on  the  expressions  which  have  fallen 
from  you  about  my  son. 

"  '  When  I  consider  the  strong  resemblance  he  bears  to 
Gonzalvo — which  I  have  often  with  pleasure  noted,  and 
which,  considering  their  close  consanguinity,  is  not  so 
suqjrising,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  his  bearing 
the  name  of  Alphonso,  which  you  say  was  that  of  Gou- 
zalvo's  son — I  cannot  so  much  wonder  at  your  emotions. 

"  '  Nevertheless,  one  thing  has  struck  nie  with  astonish- 
ment,— that  a  soul  so  vigorous  as  yom-s — a  mind  fraught 
with  all  knowledge,  and  endued  with  so  much  wisdom — 
could  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  a  dream — a  creature  of 
fancy — a  mere  being  of  the  imagination.  To  act  by  the 
monitions  of  such  illusive  shadows  is  to  act  against  rea- 
son and  against  nature.' 

"  '  Nature,  my  dear  Isidore,'  returned  the  baron,  '  can- 
not give  us  a  reason  for  all  things,  as  most  sceptics  expect' 
it  should.  That  phenomenon,  the  marking  of  the  foetus 
by  external  objects,  and  even  by  the  workings  of  the 
imagination,  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  human  rea- 


son as  the  monitions  of  a  dream  or  the  appearance  <>S  de- 
parted spirits.  The  difference  is,  that  the  experience  of 
almost  all  is  in  favour  of  the  one — that  of  few  in  favour 
of  the  other.  If,  then,  we  be  so  ignorant  of  tilings  imme- 
diately subject  to  our  senses,  what  must  we  be  in  those  of 
the  soul  abstracted  from  them?' 

"  Don  Isidore  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Dinner  was  served  in.  The  happy  Alphonso  could 
hardly  eat  with  the  delight  the  baron's  company  afforded 
him ;  such  charms  has  cheerful,  accommodating  old  age 
for  the  tender  heart  of  youth. 

"It  was  that  day  detennined  that  Don  Isidore  should 
proceed  to  Court  to  get  the  attainder  taken  off  the  baron, 
and  that  till  that  was  effected  he  should  remain  undis- 
covered. 


CHAPTER  DLXXXV. 

IN   WHICH  THE  8TORY   OF  OLD  TIMES  IS  CONTINUKD. 

"When  Alphonso  withdrew,  after    dinner,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  Pierot  with : 

"  '  Don  Alphonso  (accompanied  by  a  significant  wink, 
and  beck  of  his  hand,  as  who  should  say,  '  Follow  me  '), 
I  have  something  to  communicate  to  you.' 

"  Alphonso  followed. 

"  Pierot  led  him  through  the  yard,  then,  looking  about 
to  see  if  the  place  was  sufiiciently  secure  from  observa- 
tion, he  led  him  into  the  garden ;  thence,  again,  -with  the 
same  precaution,  into  the  vineyard,  and  thence  into  thu 
field  of  exercise ;  then  leading  him  into  the  very  middle, 
as  remote  as  possible  from  any  place  of  concealment 
where  Usteners  might  stand,  lest  possibly  some  person 
might  be  there  to  hear  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

"  Taking  Alphonso  by  a  button,  and  staring  full  in  his 
face  with  a  look  of  infinite  sagacity  and  importance,  he 
said,  in  a  whispering  voice  : 

"  '  Don  Alphonso,  do  you  know  this  old  hahper  in  the 
great  hall  ?' 

'"How  should  I  know,  Pierot.''  said  Alphonso. 

"  'Does  my  master,  Don  Isidore,  know  him  ?' 

"Alphonso,  unwilling  to  break  the  secrecy  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  father,  ye*  « veB^e  to  telling  a  direct  false- 
hood, replied : 

"  '  How  sh<^uld  my  father  know  him,  since  he  has  not 
see-    ^im  many  hours  ?' 

"  '  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  master But,  to  be  sure,  it 

may  be  a  silly  thing  I  am  going  to  say !' 

"  '  No  matter,'  returned  the  youth ;  '  say  it,  whatever  it 
may  be.' 

'■ '  Well,  then To  be  sure,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 

mind  misgives  me  strangely !' 

" '  What  would  you  say  ?  Don't  fear !  I  shall  never 
mention  it !     Speak  out !' 

" '  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  the  sight  ^f  the  old  harper 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end ;  nay,  the  thought  of  him 
now  makes  my  blood  run  in  my  body,  and  I  wish  he  was 
well  away  from  the  house !' 

"  '  Why,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?'  said  Alphonso. 

"  '  I  mean  that — but Well,   I  don't  know  how  to 

say  it !' 

"  '  Say  it,  be  it  what  it  may !'  returned  Alphonso. 

"  '  Well,  your  honour  has  often  heard  Don  Isidore  talk  of 
the  Baron  de  Eayo.  He  was  a  good  man,  to  bo  sure  ;  but 
that  is  no  matter.  I  don't  like  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  dead !  Well,  you  must  know  that  this  baron, 
within — I— *I  mean  ho  that's  like  him — he,  I  say,  was  in 
the  Tower  of  Liguenca  for  high  treason,  put  there  by  that 
villain,  Peter ;  and  there  he  died,  or,  as  some  say,  was 
put  to  death,  by  the  orders  of  that  devil  incarnate,  whom 
Christ  pardon  !  Don  Isidore  took  on  so  about  him,  and 
used  to  sigh  and  groan  for  him ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he 
was  a  father  to  him.  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  But — 
but — but  I  know  you  will  laugh  at  me  !' 

"  '  Indeed,  Pierot,  I  will  not !  Let  it  be  what  it  will,  I 
shall  not  laugh  at  you  !' 

'"Look  you,  Don  Alphonso!'   said   he,    clapping  one 
hand  on  the  top  of  his  head  and  tho  other  under  his  chin, 
'  is  this  head  I  hold  in  my  hands  mine,  or  not  ?' 
" '  Certainly  it  is,  Pierot.' 

"  '  Then,  as  sure  as  it  is,  the  old  harper  in  tho  hall  is 
the  ghost  of  tho  Baron  de  Rayo,  who  died  in  the  Tower 
of  Liguenca!  It  is,  at  least,  his  fetch  !  I  knew  him  all 
the  time  he  was  at  dinner,  in  spite  of  all  his  care  to  hide 
himself ;  and  I  trembled  and  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  for 
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he  epoke  iu  the  same  grand  way  be  was  wont  to  do  at 
Montalto  Castle  !  Lord !  your  honour's  father,  who  does 
not  fear  the  devil  himself  (St.  John  be  our  guard!)  was 
»s  much  afraid  of  the  baron  as  a  mouse  of  a  cat — ho  was 
BO  grand !  And  it  surprises  me  that  Don  Isidore  does  not 
know  him,  for  all  his  coarse  great  coat,  leathern  belt,  and 
long  beard ;  but,  to  be  sure,  he  is  blinded  by  some  charm ! 
For  my  part,  I  know  not  what  to  do  !  I  am  afraid  to  tell 
Don  Isidore,  and  I  am  afraid  to  let  him  remain  unknown 
in  the  house,  for  God  and  his  Holiness  the  Pope  alone  can 
tell  what  his  designs  may  be ;  and  though  he  was  dearly 
foud  of  master  when  alive,  who  knows  how  the  other 
world  may  turn  his  heart?' 

" '  Pierot,'  said  Alphouso,  '  keep  this  secret  entirely  to 
yourself ;  on  no  account  let  it  go  further !  I  will  go  and 
take  proper  means  to  find  all  out,  and  let  you  know. 
Meantime,  be  secret,  I  charge  you !' 

" '  Never  fear,  your  honour ;  the  world  should  not  pre- 
vail on  me  to  speak  a  word  about  it  contrary  to  your 
orders!  But,  for  the  blessed  Virgin's  sake,  let  Don 
Isidore  know  soon,  for  I  believe  there  is  some  ruination 
in  the  old  baron's  coming  about  the  house!' 

"  Alphonso  immediately  ilew  into  Don  Isidore's  closet 
to  disclose  to  him  and  the  baron  the  conversation  between 
him  and  Pierot ;  and  in  order  to  make  them  more  cheer- 
ful, he  told  them  the  whole,  as  it  passed,  but  in  a  manner 
so  jjleasaut  and  humorous,  that  they  both,  for  the  first 
time,  i-elaxed  into  mirth,  and  gave  way  to  a  violent  fit  of 
lauglitci". 

"  The  bai-on  recollected  the  name  of  Pierot  when  Don 
Isidore  mentioned  him  in  his  stoiy ;  but  as  he  was  since 
advanced  in  years,  he  did  not  notice  him  when  attending 
at  dinner. 

"  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  undeceive  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  baron's  death — to  let  him  laiow  the  truth,  and 
bind  him  down  to  secrecy, 

"  For  this  piirpose,  he  was  called  into  the  closet. 

"  As  soon  as  he  entered,  the  baron  advanced  towards 
him,  and,  in  a  deep  and  tremendous  tone,  said  to  him  : 

" '  Friend,  this  youth  informs  me ' 

"  Here  Pierot  stood  ti'ausfixod  with  horror — his  face 
pale,  his  nostrils  dilated,  his  eyebrows  raised,  and  every 
other  mark  of  a  violent  agony  of  fear  upon  him. 

"With  much   difficulty,   the   baron  preserved  gravity 

enough  to  proceed. 

" '  Dost  thou  know  augrht  of  me  ?    Speak !' 

"  '  Ye — e — yes  !     That  is,  n — n — no !' 

"  '  Speak,  and  fear  not !' 

"  Ah,  Don  Alphonso  !'  said  Pierot,  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  '  I  did  not  think  you  would ' 

"  '  Speak  !'  said  the  baron  again,  with  a  voice  that  shook 
the  room. 

"  '  Yes,  your  honour,'  said  Pierot,  hastily,  '  I  did  say  to 
Don  Alphonso  as  how  I  thought  that  your  worship  was 
— was — something — that  is,  a  little  like  the  deceased 
worthy  Baron  de  Kayo.' 

"  Here  the  baron  took  his  hand,  which — his  mouth 
yawning  wide  with  excess  of  horror — he  endeavoured  to 
withdraw,  and,  pressing  it  gently,  said  : 

"  '  And  why  not  the  baron  himself,  Pierot  ?  Has  age 
and  this  coat  so  entirely  disguised  me  that  you  thought 
me  only  a  little  like  Baron  de  Kayo  ?' 

" '  Your  honour,  then,'  said  Pierot,  brightening,  'is  not 
dead  ?' 

"  '  Certainly  not,'  said  the  baron. 

" '  Don  Alphonso,'  said  Pierot,  '  did  I  not  tell  you  a 
month  ago  that  there  was  to  be  luck  in  the  way,  and  that 
I  dreamed  of  a  coffin  flying  with  black  wings  over  a  gal- 
lows ? — a  sure  sign,  as  your  worship  knows,  (rf  good. 
But  you  are  not  dead  ?' 

"  'No,  indeed,'  said  the  baron,  laughing. 

"  '  Then,'  said  Pierot,  dropping  on  his  knees,  'may  God 
keep  you  so !  It  is  true  I  told  Don  Alphonso  that  your 
fetch  was  here,  but  then  I  thought  your  honour  was 
dead ;  and  so — and  so  your  worship  knows  that  if  you 
were  dead  you  could  not  be  here  alive  ;  and  so  I  was  not  so 
much  to  blame.  But,  your  honour,  I  was  hugely  fright- 
ened, although  I  am  sure,  though  I  say  it,  I  would  not 
turn  my  back  upon  e'er  a  he  in  the  kingdom,  excepting 
j'our  honour,  iu  fair  living  fight.  But  for  the  dead,  I  al- 
waj's  abhorred  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  !' 

'• 'Well,  then,'  said  Dou  Isidore,  'you  now  know  the 
baron  to  be  living,  and  have  no  further  cause  for  fear ;  so 
make  it  your  business  to  see  that  he  is  properly  attended 


and  served  with  the  respect  suitable  to  his  dignity.  But, 
mark  me,  lot  not,  on  thy  peril,  a  single  tittle  of  this  disco- 
very transpire !' 

"  '  I  shall  carefully  obey  your  honour,'  said  Pierot. 

"  '  It  is  very  true,'  said  Don  Isidore,  as  Pierot  retired, 
'  a  braver  fellow,  when  opposed  to  men,  never  existed  ; 
but  he  is  superstitious  to  an  excess.  Often  has  he  pes- 
tered— indeed,  oftener  diverted — me  with  his  dreams ;  but 
mentioning  of  the  dead  seems  to  scare  him.  This  is  au 
unaccountable  phenomenon  in  the  human  heart.' 

"  '  Not  at  all,'  returned  the  baron.  '  He  fears  not  men, 
because  his  senses  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  danger, 
and  apportion  the  power  of  resistance  to  it,  in  which 
case  a  boldness  of  nature  gives  him  confidence  and  makes 
him  estimate  his  own  powers  at  the  highest ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  spirits,  his  soul  instinctively  confesses  the  exist- 
ence of  such  beings  from  false  conception  or  early  habit, 
attributes  to  them  mischievous  dispositions,  while,  being 
out  of  the  compass  of  his  sense,  he  cannot  estimate  their 
power,  and  therefore  fears  them.  This,  however  contra- 
dictory it  may  appear  to  you,  appears  perfectly  intelligible 
and  natural  to  me.' 

"  Next  morning,  Alphonso,  passing  at  an  early  hour 
through  the  armouiy,  perceived  Pierot  hard  at  work. 

"  He  had  taken  down  the  armour,  and  was  cleaning 
them  with  all  imaginable  industry. 

"  '  What  is  all  this  for  ?'  said  Alphonso.  '  By  whose  di- 
rection is  it  that  you  take  so  much  trouble  ?' 

"  Pierot,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  a  countenance 
full  of  sagacity  and  self-importance,  said : 

" '  We  shall  have  rare  doings  now  that  the  Baron  de 
Kayo  is  here  ;  he  will  be  for  tilting  with  you  as  he  was 
wont  with  Don  Isidore  and  young  Henrico  Gonzalvo. 
But  tell  me,  senor,  does  the  baron  give  any  account  of 
that  sweet  young  gentleman  ?  Oh,  he  was  the  flower  of 
the  country  ! — the  cleverest,  the  handsomest — why,  he 
was  almost  as  big  as  the  baron !  Often — often,  when  I 
look  at  you,  I  think  of  him,  for  you  are  the  picture  of 
him,  and  so  Don  Isidore  says.  Ah — Lord  help  us! — 
where  is  he  now ?    Have  you  heard,  senor.'' 

"  '  No,  Pierot,  I  have  not — not  a  word.  But  why  this 
armour.'' 

"  '  Why,  there  would  be  Don  Henrico  and  your  father, 
just  when  about  your  age — nay,  before  that — tilting,  and 
lancing,  and  mook  fighting,  perpetually  at  it,  and  the 
baron  looking  on  and  instructing  them.  And  now  you 
shall  see.  I  will  wager  my  head  against  a  truss  of  hay 
that  before  to-morrow  night  you  will  see  this  armour 
employed  ;  nay,  the  old  baron  himself  will  be  at  it ;  but 
there  is  no  armour  to  lit  him.' 

"  '  Alack,  Pierot,  he  is  old' 

"  '  Lord  bless  your  honour,  you  little  know  what  tough 
stuff  the  old  codger  is  made  of !  I'll  suffer  our  cook  to 
cut  off  my  middle  finger  and  make  a  patty  of  it  if  I  would 
not  rather  face  any  three  men  in  our  parish  than  him,  old 
as  he  is.  Only  make  him  angry  !  Why,  it  was  him  that 
made  Don  Isidore  what  he  was ;  and  sure  enough  it  was 
like  master  like  scholar  between  them,  for  your  father 
would  fight  the  devil  himself.  There,  at  Algeziras,  he 
cut  his  way  through  a  hundred  Moors,  and  brought  intel- 
ligence to  the  King  that  saved  the  whole  army  from  being 
cut  off  by  the  infidels.  The  King  made  a  knight  of  him 
for  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  particulars  of  it,  for,  if  ever 
I  talked  of  it  as  we  rode  together,  he  would  stop  me  and 
blush  as  if  he  was  ashamed  of  it.' 

"  '  Well,  Pierot,'  interrupted  Alphonso,  '  I  should  not 
like  to  hurt  anyone,  but  methinks  war  must  beglorious 
sport.  So  grand — trumpets  sounding — horses  neighing — 
arms  clashing— the  King  applauding !  Oh,  heavens — it 
must  be  delightful !' 

"  '  Where  did  you  collect  all  those  ideas,  my  dear — dear 
boy  ?'  said  the  baron,  appearing  suddenly,  '  for  surely  you 
speak  as  feelingly,  and  as  pertinently,  too,  as  if  you  had 
been  already  engaged  ?' 

'"I  have  read  of  them,  sir,'  returned  Alj-ihonso,  'and  I 
think  I  should  like  to  try  them.' 

"  '  And  try  them  thou  shalt,  my  boy  !'  said  the  baron, 
embracing  him. 

" '  I  wish  the  baron  may  not  have  overheard  me,' 
thought  Pierot  to  hinaself,  recollecting  his  expression  of 
'  old  codger.' 

"  '  Should  you  like  me  for  a  master,  my  dear  boy  ?'  said 
the  baron. 

" '  Indeed  I  should,  sir ;  but  I  wish  you  had  a  better 
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office.  It  would  ill  suit  you  to  bestow  your  time  on  a 
boy  like  me.' 

" 'My  dear  boy,' rejoined  the  baron,  'your  father  has 
consigned  you  entirely  to  my  care,  and  in  doing  so  has 
conferred  on  me  the  greatest  possible  favour.  All  my  life 
used  to  arms,  they  will  in  old  age  bo  my  best  pastime ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  unpleasant  to  learn  that  he  who 
was  your  father's  instructor  in  anns  will  be  yours.  This 
day,  then,  we  begin ;  and  with  so  pi-omising  a  pupil,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  doing  everything.' 

"  '  That  I  will  warrant  you,  old  fellow,'  said  Pierot,  as 
,  the  baron  and  Alphonso  retired.  '  If  fighting  will  do,  you 
will  give  him  enougb  of  it.  By  St.  John  of  God !  I  be- 
lieve the  baron  thinks  that  the  Almighty  made  men  for  no 
other  purpose  but  fighting.  God  have  mercy  on  liis  old 
tioul !  I  am  sm-e  it  is  time  for  him  to  think  of  something 
else  ;  but  I  verily  believe  those  fighting  people  think 
they  are  never  to  die,  or  that  tney  have  no  soul  to  be 
saved.' 

'•  \Vith  which  words  Pierot  retired  from  the  armouiy, 
marking  his  forehead  with  a  thousand  crosses,  and  mut- 
tering as  many  pious  ejaculations  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  In  a  few  weeks  Don  Isidore,  according  to  a  plan  laid 
out  by  him,  the  baron,  and  Father  Thomas,  set  off  to 
Courts  got  the  attainder  of  the  baron  reversed,  and  had 
special  messages  sent  all  over  the  kingdom,  with  letters 
from  the  gentry  at  Court,  and  orders  from  the  King  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  different  towns,  to  search  for  Gonzalvo, 
his  wife,  and  his  child. 

"By  the  King's  desire,  too,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
sent  despatches  to  all  the  heads  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  country  to  the  same  effect. 

''  Thus  the  baron  was  able  again  to  reassume  his  proper 
appearance,  and  had  the  consolation  to  think  that  if  his 
children  were  living,  there  was  a  great  probability  of 
them  being  found,  and  to  conceive  a  lively  hope  that  he 
should  yet  press  his  grandson  to  his  bosom. 

CHAPTER  DLXXXVI. 

CONTINUATION   OP  THE   STOBT   OP   OLD  TIMES. 

"  The  baron  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  pupil  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  considerable  share  of  skill  in  the  science 
of  defence,  and  that  he  was  an  excellent  horseman. 

"  His  bulk  and  strength,  too,  were  prodigious,  consider- 
ing his  age  ;  and  the  baron  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  one  day  ride  foremost  in  the  i-ing  of  heroes. 

"In  a  few  months,  Don  Isidore  was  prevailed  upon  to 
case  himself  in  armour  and  enter  the  lists  in  mock  fight 
with  his  son. 

"  Alphonso  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  second  year  Don  Isidore  pronounced  him  to  the 
baron  to  be  moi-e  than  his  equal  in  the  encounter. 

"  His  stature  had  enlarged  to  a  size  far  above  his  fatlier's ; 
the  puerile  softness  of  his  face  began  to  harden  into  the 
firm  features  of  manhood;  the  rude  bulk  of  his  limbs  to 
form  into  most  perfect  symmetry ;  and  the  tender  treble  of 
his  voice  to  increase  into  a  strong,  manly  tenor. 

"  The  heart  of  Don  Isidore  expanded  with  joy  and 
raised  him  almost  above  mortality ;  while  the  pride  and 
exultation  of  the  baron  sparkled  in  his  eyes  and  gave  new 
vigour  and  vivacity  to  his  actions. 

"  '  If,'  said  he,  pleasantlj^,  one  day  to  Don  Isidore — '  if  I 
continue  to  grow  apace  as  I  have  done  since  I  came  to 
your  castle,  I  shall  be  just  of  a  proper  age  to  go  forth 
as  Alphouso's  squire  at  the  time  that  he  will  be  fit  to  enter 
upon  the  world.' 

"  The  sharpest  afflictions  find  a  period  at  last  either  in 
death  or  habit. 

"  Thus  it  was  with  those  of  the  baron,  who,  though 
the  messengers  returned  without  being  able  to  get  the 
slightest  trace  of  intelligence  of  his  children,  began  to 
grow  less  wretched  than  he  was. 

"  He  found  in  Alphonso  something  on  which  to  bestow 
his  affection  and  employ  his  time,  and  the  impression  of 
his  woes  began  to  be  insensibly  effaced  from  his  heart. 

"The  time  when  Alphonso  should  make  his  appearance 
in  the  theatre  of  life  was  approaching  fast ;  and,  as  the 
first  step  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  baron,  Don 
Isidore,  and  Father  Thomas,  held  frequent  conferences  on 
the  subject. 

"  But  all  their  first  plans  were  rendered  abortive,  and 
Don  Isidore's  happiness  interrupted  by  an  event  as 
lamentable  as  it  was  unexpected. 


"King  Henry  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  poison,  ad- 
ministered by  the  intrigues  and  jealousy  of  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada. 

"  On  the  accession  of  John,  the  son  of  Henry,  to  tha 
throne,  Don  Isidore  went  to  pay  him  homage  ;  he  was  re- 
ceived, as  the  friend  of  his  father,  with  distinction  ;  and 
found  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  late  King's  death  in 
some  measui-e  supplied  by  the  j'oung  King's  choice  of  a 
minister  and  favourite,  who  was  Don  Juan  de  Padilla,  a 
most  particular  and  hearty  friend  of  his. 

"  He  therefore  returned  home  more  assured  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  determined  to  send  Alphonso  to  Court,  recom- 
mended to  Don  Juan,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  he 
niight  be  among  the  first  who  offered  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  the  favour  of  the  young  monarch. 

"He  accordingly  set  out,  with  all  the  appointments 
suitable  to  his  views,  attended  by  the  trusty  Pierot. 

"  On  his  arrival  at  Burgos,  he  delivered  a  letter  from 
his  father  to  Don  Juan,  who  received  him  with  marks  of 
affection  and  esteem,  assui'ed  him  of  his  patronage  and 
protection,  and  told  him  that  ho  would  take  a  proper 
opportunity  to  present  him  to  the  King. 

"  Don  Juan  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

"  Sending  one  morning  for  Alphonso  to  come  to  him,  he 
said : 

'• '  The  King  has,  at  my  request,  permitted  me  to  pre- 
sent you  to  him,  and  has  appointed  this  day  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  is  young,  of  a  charming  temper,  and  most  ex- 
cellent disposition.  He  is  already  prepossessed  in  your 
favour,  by  gratitude  for  your  father's  service  to  the  late 
King.  You  will  find  little  diflBculty,  therefore,  in  making 
j-ourself  agreeable  to  him.' 

"  They  went,  accordingly,  to  the  royal  chamber,  and 
were  admitted  to  the  young  monarch,  who,  after  a  long 
conversation  with  Alphonso,  and  after  having  attentively 
examined  his  external  deportment  as  well  as  his  under- 
standing, tuyaed  to  Don  Juan  and  said : 

"  Don  Juan  de  Padilla,  of  all  the  young  cavaliers 
whom  you  have  hitherto  introduced  to  me,  this  is  he  who 
fills  up  in  my  mind  the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  true, 
gallant  cavalier.  His  person  is  superior  to  any  I  have 
seen,  and  his  conversation  is  a  happy  mixture  of  vivaoity 
and  good  sense.  Let  him  be  near  our  person  as  much  as 
is  consistent  with  his  honour  and  convenience.' 

"  The  early  part  of  John's  reign  afforded  the  young 
Alphonso  ample  occasion  to  display  his  military 
talents. 

"  In  various  encounters  with  the  forces  of  Portugal  ho 
carried  victory  along  with  him  in  almost  eveiy  engage- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  desertion  of  one  of  John's  chief  confi- 
dential officers,  whose  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the 
Castilian  army's  situation  might  have  given  a  decided 
advantage  to  the  enemy,  he  pursued  him  to  the  hostile 
army,  broke  through  a  large  body  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  fugitive,  seized  him,  and  bore  him  tlirough 
them  triumphantly  in  his  saddle  back  to  the  Castilian 
camp. 

"  When  this  prodigy  of  valour  and  prowess  was  an- 
nounced to  the  King,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the 
most  lively  terms,  and  seemed  to  triumph  not  a  little  in 
his  foresight  and  penetration  in  having  at  once  discovered 
in  Alphonso  that  superior  heroism  of  which  he  had  just 
given  so  striking  a  specimen. 

"  Peace  being  again  restored,  Alphonso  became  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  King,  from  whom  he  received 
many  flattering  marks  of  favour,  and  among  others 
knighthood. 

"Among  those  youths  of  rank  who  kept  about  his 
person  and  laid  claim  to  his  favour  was  Don  liodrigo  do 
Calvados,  the  son  of  a  deceased  nobleman,  a  favourite  of 
the  late  King,  and  of  Donna  Maria  de  Guzman,  sister  to 
Don  Pedro  de  Guzman,  Don  Isidore's  father-in-law. 

"By  the  address  and  intriguing  disposition  of  his 
mother,  he  had  been  kept  about  the  Court  since  his  father's 
death. 

"  He  was  in  his  nature,  subtle,  pliant,  fawning,  and 
plausible. 

"With  those  qualities  he  had  contrived  to  engross 
much  of  the  King's  friendship  to  himself,  till  Alpliouso 
stepped  in,  and  almost  without  an  effort  engaged  a  sluiro 
of  it.  ,     . 

"Stung  to  the  quick  at  the  progress  Alphonso  made  in 
the  King's  affections,  and  burning  with  envy  of  his 
Buperior  accomplishments,    he  conceived   the    most  im- 
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placable  hatred  against  him,  and  wished  for  nothing  so 
much  as  the  destruction  of  his  new  rival. 

"  His  chagrin  became  visible. 

"  His  mother  questioned  him  upon  it,  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  t«ll  her  the  cause. 

"  The  ambitious  spirit  of  the  lady  could  ill  brook  even 
a  partial  suspension  of  her  views  in  favour  of  her  son  ;  her 
soul  was  up  in  arms,  and  her  jealousy  was  as  great  of 
Alphonso's  rising  favours  at  Court  as  at  the  prospect  he 
had  of  inheriting  the  estate  of  his  grandfather  and  her 
brother,  Don  Pedro  Guzman.  * 

"  The  prowess  of  the  youth  made  an  open  quarrel  too 
dangerous  an  experiment ;  and  surrounded  as  they  were 
with  crowds  of  spies,  a  plan  of  treachery  was  likely  to  be 
attonted  with  equal  danger,  while  his  irreproachable  con- 
duct left  nothing  on  which  malice  itself  could  ground  an 
accusation. 

"  Thus  puzzled,  they  knew  not  what  to  do,  though  they 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done. 

"  It  was  a  custom  with  the  King  to  make  parties  of 
hunting,  in  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
attended  him. 

"  On  such  occasions  they  generally  entered  a  great  way 
into  the  depths  of  the  forests  where  game  was  most  plenti- 
ful, and  there  pitched  tents  for  their  accommodation. 

"  As  it  was  now  the  season,  the  King  ordered  prepara- 
tions to  be  made,  invited  a  number  of  the  gentry  to  attend 
him,  and  among  the  rest  Alphonso  Don  Eodrigo  and  his 
mother. 

"On  the  first  day  of i hunting  a  large  boar  was  started, 
wlfich  the  King  pursued,  and,  overtaking,  was  furiously 
assaulted  by  the  animal. 

"  By  some  mismanagement  of  his  horse,  the  King's  spear 
missed  the  boar,  who,  turning  short,  with  a  rip  of  his  tusk, 
gored  the  horse,  which  fell ;  and  the  boar  was  just  re- 
peating the  blow  when  Alphonso  stepped  in  between 
them,  but  in  such  &  hurry  that  instead  of  i^ercing  him 
through  the  breast  he  only  opened  a  slanting  wound  in  his 
neck,  which  rendered  him  more  furious. 

"  The  King,  meantime,  had  disengaged  himself. 

"  Alphonso,  by  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  spring,  got 
from  the  boar  before  he  could  make  another  effort,  and, 
meeting  him  with  his  spear,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

"  All  this  time  Don  Rodrigo  stood  at  a  cautious  distance, 
complimenting  the  King  on  his  fortunate  escape. 

"  As  soon  as  the  company  came  up,  every  mouth  was 
open  at  once,  congratulating  his  Majesty  on  the  fortunate 
issue  of  the  affair,  who,  on  his  part,  took  Alphonso  by  the 
hand,  and  addressing  the  company,  said : 

'"If  my  escape  be  an  event  from  which  you  have 
derived  any  satisfaction,  join  in  gratitude  to  him  whose 
gallantry,  under  God,  has  effected  it !' 

"Alphonso  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  compliments 
which  were  lavished  upon  him  by  all  the  company,  that  he 
could  scarcely  bear  it ;  the  goodness  of  the  monarch  was  a 
weight  too  great. 

"  "With  difficulty  he  answered  : 

" '  If  hazarding  so  worthless  a  thing  as  the  life  of 
Alphonso  to  save  that  on  which  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  a  nation  depend  lays  any  claim  to  merit,  I  am  overpaid 
by  the  success  of  the  attempt !  Do  not,  then,  heap  on 
me  a  weight  I  cannot  support  by  thanking  me  for  doing 
that  which  was  my  duty  !' 

"  '  God  forbid,'  said  the  King,  '  that  we  should  set  so 
little  value  on  the  services  you  have  rendered  us  as  your 
modesty  would  have  us  do !  No,  Alphonso,  the  gratitude 
of  a  King  would  be  but  poorly  shown  by  mere  professions. 
Your  services  shall  neither  be  unrewarded  nor  forgotten  !' 

"  Although  Eodrigo  and  his  mother  were  among  the 
loudest  in  complimenting  the  youth,  the  new  progress  he 
had  made  by  his  heroism  in  the  heart  of  the  King,  was 
like  poison  to  their  entrails. 

"  But  when  the  ladies  all  expressed  their  admiration  of 
his  courage,  beauty,  vigour,  and  pei-son,  and  above  all,  the 
modest  dignity  with  which  he  received  their  praises,  the 
malignant  pair  could  scarcely  restrain  themselves ;  nor 
could  Alphonso,  had  he  known  of  their  evil  intentions, 
have  wished  them  a  greater  curse  than  the  company  of 
their  own  feelings. 

"  What  is  there  which  a  wicked  woman  will  not  do  ? 

"  The  aversion  of  Donna  Maria  de  Calvados,  which  but 
for  this  late  triumph  might  have  remained  smothered, 
now  blazed  with  tenfold  intensity. 

"  She  riveted  her  eyes  on  him,  and  secretly  wished  that 


they  had  the  power  of  those  of  the  basilisk,  that  she  might 
look  him  dead.  i 

"As  she  looked  at  him,  she  thought  she  beheld  features     ', 
that  she  had  once  been  acquainted  with. 

"  This  worthy  lady  had,  previous  to  her  marriage  with 
Don  Kodrigo's  father,  seen  and  conceived  a  tenderness  for 
Gonzalvo,  when  he  was  first  brought  to  Court.  Nay,  she 
had  made  overtures  to  him,  of  which  his  attachment  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Rayo  would  not  permit  him 
to  take  advantage. 

"  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  resemblance  which 
Alphonso  de  Haro  bore  to  that  Gonzalvo  should  be  soon 
recognised. 

"  fcjhe  was  astonished  at  it ;  she  thought  it  beyond  the 
usual  course  of  nat-ure,  and  measuring  her  belief  by  her 
wishes  rather  than  by  the  facts,  she  set  it  down  that  he 
was  really  his  son,  and  upon  that  suggestion,  idle  though 
it  was,  formed  a  plan  which  she  determined  to  put  in 
immediate  execution. 

"  She  informed  her  son  of  her  suspicions,  on  which  she 
said  that  she  was  resolved  to  act  as  if  on  certainty,  and 
charged  him  to  co-operate  with  her  in  informing  the  King. 

"  To  this,  Rodrigo  objected  that  his  doing  so  might 
raise  suspicions  In  the  mind  of  John,  for  that  he  was  so 
attached  to  Alphonso  nothing  less  than  positive  evidence 
could  shake  him  in  his  favour. 

"  The  mother,  aware  of  this  circumstance  as  well  as  her 
son,  now  thought  that  an  annonymous  letter  would  be  the 
best  and  safest  way  to  try  the  temper  of  the  King  on  the 
business. 

"  They  sat  down  together,  therefore,  and  produced  the 
following  letter,  which  Rodrigo  contrived  to  have  dropped 
in  the  King's  private  closet : — 

"  '  Most  gracious  Sovereign, — 
" '  When  treason  lurks  in  any  shape  about  your  Ma- 
jesty's throne,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  apprise  you 
of  the  danger. 

" '  A  son  of  that  traitor  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the 
fugitive  Henrico  Gonzalvo,  is  now,  under  the  false  name  of 
De  Haro,  near  your  sacred  person.  The  old  viper  has 
eluded  justice — crush  the  young  one  ere  it  stings  you !' 

"  As  soon  as  tn-  King  received  this  letter  his  esteem  for 
Alphonso  directly  suggested  to  him  the  truth  that  it  was 
the  work  of  some  envious  enemy. 

"  He  therefore  sent  for  Don  Juan  de  Padilla,  and,  first 
showing  him  the  letter,  told  him  his  sentiments  of  it. 

"  'Were  not  this  artifice,'  said  Don  Juan,  'too  shallow 
for  the  genius  of  Donna  Maria  de  Calvados,  I  should  sus- 
pect her  of  being  at  the  head  of  it ;  her  whole  life  has 
been  one  continued  scene  of  court  intrigue,  and  she  is 
most  likely  to  be  jealous  of  the  favours  you  lavish  on  this 
young  man  in  preference  to  her  son,  ■without  considering 
the  great  difference  in  their  talents  and  qualifications.  As 
it  is  only  justice  to  the  youth  the  mask  should  be  torn 
from  the  face  of  his  enemies,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
suggest  to  your  Majesty  a  mode  that  cannot  fail  of  dis- 
covering them.' 

"  The  young  King,  highly  pleased,  said  he  would  join  in 
it  most  willingly,  and  desired  him  to  propose  it. 

"  '  Order  Alphonso  to  withdraw  from  Court !'  said  Don 
Juan. 

" '  Order  Alphonso  to  depart  from  Court  ?'  interrupted 
the  King. 

" '  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  hear  me.  The  in- 
trigues of  your  Majesty's  enemies  in  the  Court  of  Por- 
tugal require  observation,  and  we  have  already  agreed  to 
retain  some  noble  and  faithful  Castilian  privately  in  your 
service  there.  Let  Alphonso,  under  a  feigned  name,  pro- 
ceed thither  among  the  rest,  while  I  make  it  known  that 
he  is  dismissed  in  consequence  of  this  private  admonition.' 

" '  And  what  end  will  this  answer  ?'  demanded  the 
King,  who  did  not  relish  the  parting  with  Alphonso. 

"'Your  Majesty  shall  know!'  returned  Don  Juan. 
'  When  he  is  gone,  your  Majesty  may  express  a  desire  to 
know  to  whose  fidelity  and  good  offices  you  are  indebted  , 
for  the  admonitory  letter,  and  doubt  not  but  that,  eager 
for  personal  approbation,  they  will  disclose  them- 
selves !' 

"  The  King  immediately  fell  in  with  the  plan  of  Don 
Juan,  who  sent  for  Alphonso,  told  him  the  affair  exactly 
as  it  was,  opened  to  him  the  plan,  and  concluded  with  tell- 
ing him  that  it  offered  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Lisbon, 
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'.vliidi  would  not  only  amuse  him  but  contribute  to  his 
iufonuation  and  improvement. 

"Alphonso  appearing  much  concerned,  Don  Juan 
earnestly  inquired  if  the  plan  were  agreeable  to  him. 

"'Oh,  no — no,  senor,'  replied  Alphonso,  'but  I  am 
stung  to  the  soul  to  think  that  I  should  have  deported 
myself  so  as  to  make  an  enemy.  But  alas,  this  is  a  small 
concern  ! — the  thought  of  giving  trouble  to  my  sovereign 
affects  me  most.  What  am  I  that  so  good,  so  great,  so 
august  a  monarch  should  throw  away  a  thought  upon  me  ? 
And  what  but  injury  can  it  be  to  me  to  discover  who  my 
enemies  are,  since  I  must  necessarily  revenge  myself  or 
despise  them  ?' 

" '  Noble  youth !'  said  Don  Juan — '  you  are  irresistible ; 
yours  are  the  sentiments  of  true  nobiUty  ;  I  almost  wish 
I  could  indulge  you ;  but  the  King  has  made  the  affair  his 
own,  and  will  not  be  contradicted.' 

"  Little  preparation  was  necessary  for  Alphonso. 
"  The  King  sent  for  him,  took  him  into  his  closet, 
assured  him  of  his  eternal  friendship,  and  told  him  that 
he  expected  his  return  as  soon  as  he  could  signify  his  de- 
sire for  it,  which  would  happen  when  a  proper  discovery 
took  place,  or  when  it  was  despaired  of. 

'■  Alphonso  threw  himself  at  the  King's  feet,  kissed  his 
hand  and  bathed  it  with  tears  of  gratitude. 

"  '  May  no  disloyalty  or  disaffection  but  such  as  mine,' 
said  he,  '  ever  approach  your  sacred  throne !' 

"  The  King  then,  presenting  him  a  paper  to  be  delivered 
to  Don  Juan,  and  putting  a  costly  jring  upon  his  finger, 
bade  him  adieu. 

"  He  waited  on  Don  Juan  immediately,  who,  reading 
the  paper,  told  him  that  it  was  an  order  to  pay  him  ten 
thousand  piastres  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey. 

"  That  night,  Alphonso,  attended  by  Pierot  and  two 
guides,  set  out  for  Portugal,  and  the  next  day  it  was 
whispered  that  the  King  had  dismissed  him  in  disgrace. 

"  From  the  first  town,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father 
and  another  to  the  baron,  informing  them  of  the  recent 
event,  and  desiring  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  the  Countess  of 
Leiiia,  in  Lisbon. 

"At  the  end  of  three  days  the  guides  left  them,  and  he 
and  Pierot  were  left  to  themselves. 

"  The  latter,  who  was  by  nature  sociable  and  loquacious, 
thinking  the  departure  of  the  guides  gave  him  a  licence  to 
oonveree  with  his  master,  asked  him  whither  and  for  what 
end  he  was  going. 

"  '  I  am  going,  Pierot,'  said  the  youth,  '  to  see  that 
grand  and  universally-admired  city,  Lisbon,  and  to  search 
for  adventures,  as  a  valiant  Christian  knight  should  do  !' 

" '  I  cannot  understand  what  your  honour  means  by  ad- 
ventures !' 

"'lam  going,  then,'  said  he,  'to  redress  grievances 
and  right  wrongs — to  protect,  when  it  falls  in  my  way, 
poverty  and  weakness  against  the  violence  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  wealthy,  the  proud,  and  the  strong !' 

"  '  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin  prosper  such  intentions  ! 
To  help  the  weak  and  the  poor  is  good ;  but  I  doubt  me 
your  honour  is  too  ready  to  tight  for  the  strong  and  the 
great  too !  Now,  although  fighting  be  a  very  good  thing 
on  occasions  when  one  is  obliged  to  do  it  (and  I  can  my- 
self take  and  give  a  few  hard  knocks,  as  the  saying  is, 
when  need  requires,  as  well  as  another),  yet,  methiuks  it 
is  a  strange  sort  of  a  trade  to  follow,  _^and  very  unfit  for 
a  gentleman  above  all  others  !' 

"  '  Why  for  a  gentleman,  Pierot  ?'  said  Alphonso,  who 
liked  his  discourse. 

"  '  ril  tell  your  honour :  When  a  poor  fellow  is  reduced 
to  get  his  bread  by  knocking  others  on  the  head,  it  is  hard 
enough  on  him ;  but  still,  perhaps  he  can  do  no  better ; 
and  if  he  endures  hardship,  or  is  knocked  on  the  head  him- 
self, he  may  comfort  himself  with  the  thoughts  that  he 
might  have  endured  worse  ;  but  here  is  your  honour,  who 
might  be  comfortable  and  warm  at  home,  set  out  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  to  look  for  fighting,  and  after  getting  enough 
to  satisfy  a  reasonable  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
are  now  going,  for  lack  of  better,  to  look  for  more  on  the 
part  of  beggars !' 

■' '  But,  Pierot,  honour  is  as  great  a  reward  and  as 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  gentleman  as  bread  is  to 
that  of  a  peasant !' 

"'I  should  be  glad  to  know,'  returned  Pierot,  'what 
honour  there  can  be  in  breaking  bones,  cracking  of 
crowns,  or  poking  speai-s  into  fellows  ?  I  think  it  would 
bo  more  lumour  to  be  titling  at  home  with  your  father,  or 


playing  innocently  with  the  old  armour  and  the  fierce 
old  baron  at  home,  at  the  castle  of  Querro  !' 

"'But,  Pierot,'  said  the  youth,  'if  some  of  us  did  not 
fight,  we  should  become  a  prey  to  our  enemies,  and  to  all 
bad  men  who  choose  to  wrong  us.' 

" '  True  enough,  I  say  still,  when  it  comes  to  one's 
hand.  But  why  run  our  heads  against  stone  walls,  as  the 
saying  is  ?  Your  honour's  father  was  as  brave  a  warrior 
as  any  in  Spain,  but  he  was  wise  enough  at  last  to  go  and 
stay  at  home  in  peace ;  and  he  has  done  more  good  and 
got  more  honour  in  one  week  since  than  he  could  havo 
got  in  fifty  years  mad  prize-fighting  about  the  world. 
There  is  the  old  Baron  de  Rayo — why,  I  suppose  he  has 
fought  more  than  a  thousand  tigers,  and  what  is  he  the 
better  for  it  ? — what  was  his  honour  at  last  ?  Why,  an 
old  baize  coat  and  a  tune  on  the  harp  for  his  dinner. 
There  was  the  noble  Henrico  Gonzalvo — he  took  a  flight 
after  honour,  aa  you  call  it,  and  never  came  back  again. 
Mark  me,  dear  master,  I  am  old,  and  can  instruct  from  ex- 
perience more  than  others  from  books.  Honour  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing :  it  is  like  a  ghost ;  you  think  you  see  it 
— you  may  catch  at  it,  but  you  can  never  hold  it  fast ; 
and,  for  my  paxt,  I  have  seen  so  much  ruination  brought 
about  you  all  by  it  that  I  tremble  at  the  namo  almost  as 
much  as  I  do  at  that  of  a  ghost.' 

"  '  Upon  my  word,  Pierot,  I  had  no  conception  that  you 
were  so  ingenious  a  casuist !  Proceed,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing your  erroneous  imagination,  your  argument  pleases 
me.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  your  honour,  there's  Don — Don — Diabolo 
—oh !  Don  Rodrigo ;  he,  too,  is  one  of  your  men  of  honour. 
It  seems  that  honour  is  got  different  ways,  for  the  day  you 
took  a  fancy  to  try  how  a  wild  boar's  tusk  felt,  and  lan  so 
honourably  between  death  and  the  King,  Don  Eodrigo 
shook  from  head  to  foot.  I  was  near  him.  His  face  was 
the  picture  of  death ;  and  I  plainly  perceived  other  marks 
of  fear,  which  I  won't  mention.  Well,  this  Don  Rodrigo 
is  a  man  of  honour,  too.  Now,  the  question  is  this  :  If 
honour  be  got  by  cowardice,  is  it  worth  the  labour  and 
danger  of  fighting  for  ?' 

"  '  Pierot,'  said  Alphonso,  '  with  all  your  simplicity, 
you  have  put  a  question  now  that  would  puzzle  a  learned 
clerk  to  expound  j  but  still,  from  mistaking  the  subjcrt. 
If,  as  you  say,  Don  Rodrigo  be  a  coward — which  I  believe 
is  only  the  effect  of  your  imagination, — it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  misfortune,  not  ^  'dishonour.  It  is  true  he  in 
in  that  case  not  a  man  of  military  honour,  but  he  may  bo 
a  man  of  moral  honour;  and,  being  a  favourite  of  the 
King,  the  presumption  is  that  he  must  be  in  some  respects 
honourable.  For  know,  Pierot,  that  the  roads  to  tlic 
temple  of  honour  are  many,  and  it  is  of  little  consoquemo 
which  a  man  takes,  so  he  pursues  that  for  which  he  is 
qualified  by  nature,  and  makes  true  religion  his  guide, 
and  a  clear  conscience  his  companion.' 

"  '  Now  your  honour,'  quoth  Pierot,  'hath  tied  a  knot 
with  your  tongue  which  you  cannot  untie  with  your  teeth, 
though  they  were  each  as  strong  as  that  said  boar's  tusks. 
You  say  honour  is  your  aim.  Very  well.  There  are 
many  roads,  you  say,  to  honour, — no  matter  which  you  take. 
Then  why  not  take  the  plain,  easy,  comfortable  path 
home  ?  There,  with  your  father  and  your  friends,  by-and- 
by  with  a  pretty  wife  and  a  parcel  of  children,  blessing 
all  the  poor  with  yourbounty,  they  blessing  you  with  their 
prayers.  Ah,  senor,  there  would  be  honoui- — there  would 
be  glory  !  But  this  pate-breaking,  bloody,  cut-and-thrust 
work — a  plague  upon  it,  I  say !  It  is  inhuman,  un- 
christian, and  abominable,  and  I  cannot  abide  the  thoughts 
of  it,  unless,  as  I  said  before,  it  falls  in  one's  way,  and  then 
I  will  make  the  best  use  of  the  arms  God  gave  me,  and  de- 
fend myself.' 

"  It  was  evening  when  this  conversation  passed  between 
Alphonso  and  his  faithful  servant,  Pierot. 

"  Just  as  the  latter  had  concluded  his  last  sentence,  they 
were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  screaming  of  female  voices 
at  some  distance  before  them  in  the  forest. 

"  Alphonso,  who,  by  the  interruption  of  the  trees,  could 
not  see  the  objects  from  whom  the  noise  proceeded,  spurred 
on  his  courser,  and  was  followed  close  by  Pierot,  whoso 
aversion  to  fighting  was  more  the  result  of  his  reason  than 
the  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  who  in  an  instant  forgot  all 
his  prudent  apophthegms,  and  drove  on  his  horse  with  as 
great  eagerness  as  ever  did  knight  of  chivalry.  t 

"  After  riding  at  full  speed  a  few  hundred  yards,  they   | 
found  that  the  object  of  thsir  pursuit  had  ehacged  ;u  / 
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position,  aud  that  the  screams  were  more  to  the  right 
hand,  and  observed  that  they  were  growiupj  fainter,  while 
the  trampling  of  hordes  plainly  bespoke  a  flight,  and  con- 
vinced him  tlmt  uo  time  was  to  be  lost. 

"  They  therefore  turned  to  the  right,  and  pressed  for- 
ward with  all  speed. 

"For  a  considerable  time  they  followed  the  noise, 
sometimes  coming  nearer,  sometimes  losing  the  sound, 
till  at  length  they  observed  before  them  a  chaise,  driving 
full  speed,  and  guarded  by  a  number  of  men  well  mounted 
and  armed. 

"  At  this  sight  they  pushed  their  horses  harder. 

"  That  which  Pierot  rode  being  swifter  than  his  master's, 
which  was  of  the  larger  and  heavier  kind,  he  got  up  first, 
aud  concluding  how  things  wei-e,  rushed  eagerly  by  the 
horsemen,  and  with  a  stroke  levelled  the  driver  of  the 
chaise,  and  then  with  a  dexterous  blow  gave  one  of  the 
mules  which  drew  it  a  cut  on  the  back  of  the  neck  which 
laid  him  dead,  and  effectually  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  whole. 

"Then  turning  upon  the  horsemen,  who  had  been 
already  charged  by  Alphonso,  they  both  laid  about  them 
with  such  fury,  that  after  laying  one  dead  aud  wounding 
three  others  so  that  they  could  not  escape,  they  put  the  re- 
mainder to  flight. 

"  Alphonso  then  came  up  to  tlie  chaise,  and  found  in 
it  two  ladies,  one  of  whom  had  fainted  and  was  supported 
by  the  other,  who  demonstrated  every  mark  of  dismay  and 
distraction. 

"  The  veil  of  the  lady  who  fainted  was  kept  carefully 
down  by  the  other,  which  Alphonso  perceiving,  said': 

"  '  It  is  my  earnest  wish,  lady,  to  render  you  and  your 
companion  who  has  fainted  every  assistance  in  my  power, 
but  I  fear  my  presence  may,  for  some  reasons,  be  at  this 
time  improper.  I  shall,  if  that  be  the  case,  withdraw,  aud 
stand  within  hearing  till  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  call 
ujjon  me.  Meantime,  madam,  fear  nothing ;  for  be  as- 
sured that  he  who  has  bad  the  felicity  to  s'tip  between 
yuu  and  the  violence  intruded  you  will  project  ymir  per- 
son to  whatever  place  you  may  think  it  expedient  to  go 
for  security.' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  sir,'  returned  the  lady,  after  a  pause,  in 
which  she  viewed  the  youth  with  an  earnest  eye,  '  if,  in 
the  consternation  I  was  in  at  the  scene  which  has  just 
passed,  I  should  have  confounded  innocence  with  giiilt, 
and  conceived  that  we  had  been  saved  from  one  rufHau 
only  to  be  subjected  to  the  violence  of  another ;  but,  as 
the  courtesy  of  your  expressions,  the  delicacy  of  your 
manner,  and,  let  me  add,  the  nobleness  of  your  air,  pro- 
claim you  incapable  of  dishonour,  I  shall  not  scruple  to 
put  myself  under  your  protection,  and  entreat  your  as- 
sistance to  convey  us  to  a  town  not  two  leagues  hence, 
where  I  shall  be  tolerably  secure  till  I  can  prosecute  my 
journey.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to 
order  your  servant  to  bring  a  drop  of  water  to  the  relief 
of  this  young  lady ' 

"  Alphonso  immediatelj'-  ran  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned  with  some  water  in  his  helmet,  which  he,  with 
many  apologies,  presented  to  the  lady,  who,  removing  the 
veil  from  the  face  of  her  who  had  fainted,  discovered  to 
the  astonished  youth  the  most  exquisitely-beautiful  set  of 
features  he  had  ever  beheld. 

"  But  if  he  thought  them  beautiful  while  bespread  with 
the  pale  hue  of  death,  what  were  his  sensations  when,  as 
life  returned,  expression  and  coloirr  were  restored  to  her 
cheeks ;  and  when,  opening  lier  eyelids,  she  stared  wildly 
around  her,  and  discovered  a  pair  of  eyes  so  far  beyond 
any  he  had  ever  beheld  ? 

"He  was  lost  iu  rapturous  astonishment,  while  she 
cried : 

" '  Oh,  save  me — save  me — in  pity  save  me  from  the 
tyrant!  Alas!  where  are  we?  Who  is  this  cavalier? 
But  why  do  I  ask  ?  He  is  one  of  the  duke's  creatures ! 
Yet  surely  he  looks  noble,  and  wears  not  the  face  of  a 
ruffian  !  Tell  me,  dear  madam,  where  are  we  ?  Are  wo 
safe  ?  "What  means  this  pause  of  quiet,  so  different  from 
that  which  passed  but  now  ?' 

"  '  Compose  yourself,  my  child !'  said  the  elder.  '  All 
is  well !  The  pertui-bation  of  your  spirits  calls  for  rest ; 
therefore  refrain,  for  the  present,  from  interrogating  me, 
and  content  yourself  with  the  assurance  that  we  are  safe 
as  yet.' 

" 'Bely,  ladies,'  said  Alphonso,  'upon  such  protection 
AS  I  and  my  servant  can  afford  you,  and  rest  assured  that 


we  will  still  defend  you  while  we  have  life  to  move  an 
arm!' 

"  '  It  is  not  a  few  Portuguese  that  shall  hurt  you !'  said 
Pierot,  with  a  bow  to  the  chaise,  by  way  of  hint  to  the 
ladies  to  be  of  good  cheer. 

" '  I  already  perceive  that,  my  good  friend,'  said  the 
lady. 

"  Everything  being  arranged  in  the  best  manner  circum- 
stances would  allow  of,  and  the  prisoners  secured,  the 
ladies  and  their  gallant  champions  set  forward  towards 
the  town,  where  they  anivcd  at  a  late  hour. 

"  The  ladies  retired  to  a  chamber,  while  Alphonso  and 
Pierot  went  to  a  magistrate,  who  despatched  a  guard  to 
bring  the  wounded  men,  attended  by  Pierot  to  show  the 
place. 

"  The  ladies  and  Alphonso  supped  together. 

"During  supper,  he  sucked  in  the  poison  of  love  in 
such  large  draughts  that  he  found  little  room  for  food, 
while  the  elder  lady  cursorily  hinted  that  she  was  flying 
with  her  young  ward  into  Spain  to  release  her  from  the 
addresses  of  an  importunate,  amorous  old  nobleman  of 
Portugal,  whose  influence  at  Court  made  it  dangerous  to 
offend  him. 

"She  added  that,  finding  her  going,  he  had  taken  that 
violent  method  of  procuring  by  force  that  which  was  de- 
nied to  his  rank,  wealth,  and  solicitations. 

"Alphonso  paid  her  a  handsome  compliment  on  the 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  her  principles;  said 
that  to  give  such  youth,  innocence,  and  beauty  to  the  pos- 
session of  old  age,  would  be  a  crime  worse  than  sacrilege  ; 
expressed  his  joy  at  having  been  instrumental  to  her  safetj', 
although  he  foresaw  that  his  peace  of  mind  for  ever  was 
the  price  at  which  he  had  purchased  it ;  and  concluded 
with  a  vehement  declaration  of  love. 

"  The  elder  lady  said  that  she  hoped  he  would  confine 
his  discourse  to  such  subjects  as  she  could  listen  to ;  that, 
indebted  though  they  were  to  his  valour  and  generosity, 
their  acquaintance  wbs  too  short,  their  knowledge  of  each 
other  too  slight,  the  passion  he  had  avowed  too  suddenly 
fonned,  to  countenance  either  him  in  making  such  a  decla- 
ration, or  her  in  listening  to  it. 

"She  therefore  entreated  that  be  would  be  silent 
on  that  subject,  else  she  should  be  obliged,  however  un- 
willingly, to  retire. 

"Alphonso  bowed,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  short 
time  they  sat  together,  confined  himself  to  the  language  of 
the  eyes. 

"  Alphonso  slept  not  the  whole  night.         t 

"  He  tossed,  he  tumbled,  ho  sighed. 

"  He  formed  a  thousand  strange,  vague  plans,  every  one 
of  which  he  again  rejected. 

"At  last  he  determined  to  discover  to  the  ladies 
who  he  was,  in  order  to  secure  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. 

"At  daybreak  he  arose,  and,  calling  Pierot,  was  by 
him  informed  that  the  ladies,  after  parting  from  him, 
had  given  orders  for  the  chaise  and  fresh  mules,  and  de- 
parted. 

"  Alphonso  was  in  an  agony  of  despair. 

"  He  immediately  took  horse  and  pursued  them  in  the 
route  towards  the  confines  of  Spain  till  their  horses  were 
unable  to  proceed,  and  he  found  pursuit  vain. 

"'Alas!'  said  he,  'what  a  wretch  am  I  to  have  seen 
such  beauty,  and  to  have  it  snatched  frDin  me  in  an  in- 
stant !  Ungrateful !  No  mark — no  proof  of  gratitude  or 
regard !     Oh  !  would  that  I  were  dead !' 

"'As  to  mark — if  you  mean  a  token,'  said  Pierot, 
'perhaps  we  have  got  one  without  their  consent  or 
desire.  Look  at  this,'  said  he,  producing  a  picture  of 
the  young  and  beauteous  object  of  his  affection. 

"'Gracious  Heaven!'  exclaimed  Alphonso.  'How — 
where — by  what  means  did  you  get  this  ?' 

" '  Why,  when  the  alguazils  and  I  wont  to  the  spot 
where  we  rescued  the  ladies  to  look  for  the  woimded 
ruffians,  we  could  not  find  them ;  and,  searching  about 
closely  with  the  lanterns,  I  found  that  picture  lying  on 
the  ground,  which  I  brought  back  with  a  determination 
to  give  it  to  the  lady ;  but  now  they  are  gene,  I  am  glad 
you  have  it.' 

" '  Thanks,  my  honest  Pierot  I'  returned  Alphonso. 
'  Never  shall  this  be  forgotten  to  thee !  For  this  wiU  bo 
some  comfort — some  consolation  under  my  miseries  1' 

" '  They  then  turned  back  towards  Portugal  by  another 
road,  and  without  further  accident  reached  the  city  of 
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LisboH,  Tvliere,  to  hie  great  regret,  he  found  that  his  auut 
had,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  retired 
(rom  Lisbon  and  gone  on  again  into  Spain. 


CHAPTER  DLXXXVII. 

THK  STORY   rONTlNUED. 

"  It  was  now  that  Season  of  the  year  when  the  people  of 
all  Christian  countries  devote  themselves  to  joy,  festivity, 
and  thanksgiving  in  anniversary  couunemoration  of  the 
birth  of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  when  Alphoneo  set  out 
from  Lisbon  on  his  return  to  Castile,  in  coDeequence  of  a 
message  from  the  King,  who  duaiied  him  to  leave  Portu- 
gal and  return  into  Spain. 

"He  had  formed  the  resolution  of  seeing  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  country  before  his  return,  and  therefore 
visited  the  city  of  Seville,  purposing  thence  to  proceed  to 
C-ordova,  and  so  to  Bm-gos. 


"  He  left  Seville  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  had  uiieady  ioasi 
near  the  ancient  town  of  Coruuna,  when,  heai-ing  a  more 
Ihan^psual  noise  of  bells  ringing,  he  demanded  of  a  thep- 
herd  whom  he  accidentally  overtook  on  the  road  what  wai 
the  occasion  of  it. 

"  'You  must  be  a  stranger  to  Spain,  althougli  you  speak 
the  Castilian  tongue,'  said  the  shepherd,  'not  to  know 
that  to-mon-ow*  will  bo  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, and  that  on  that  account  the  bells  are  rir.ginf^.' 

"'lam,'  returned  Alphonso,  'a  Castilian  and  a  true 
Chi-istian,  thank  God,  but  a  long  jom-ney  and  a  variety  ol 
incidents  prevented  me  from  attending  to  the  tine.  I 
knew  it  was  the  season,  but  vvas  perfectly  heedless  of  the 
day  itself  being  so  near.  Shall  I  bo  able  to  reacJ  i  Cor- 
dova to-night?' 

"  '  You  may,'  returned  thy  shepherd,  '  if  your  horse  be 
able  to  keep  the  pace  he  is  at  and  you  hajjpen  to  hit  the 
right  road,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  very  dilliculf  and  ve?y 
daxigereus  too,  for  there  bo  ^u  '-luny  rt^ads  Luiojo  you,  ruti' 
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ning  like  your  fingers  from  your  hand,  that  you  will  be 
very  apt  to  miss  the  true  one ;  aud  the  caverns  and  old 
Moorish  towers  on  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena  are 
filled  with  bands  of  robbers.  However,  keep  to  the  right 
of  yonder  brow  that  is  topped  with  a  broken  rock  resem- 
bling a  tower.  As  you  proceed  by  that,  you  will  keep 
still  to  the  right  till  you  come  near  the  town  of  Palnia  ; 
keep  to  the  left  of  it  and  you  will  probably  meet  some 
goatherd  who  can  direct  you,  if  not,  God  and  our  blessed 
Virgin  be  your  guide !' 

"  As  soon  as  they  parted  from  the  shepherd,  Alphonso 
quickened  his  pace. 

"  '  If  I  were  allowed  to  advise,'  said  Pierot,  '  we  should 
proceed  to  the  town  of  Palma,  of  which  the  shepherd 
spoke,  aud  there  go  to  midnight  mass,  and  on  the  morrow 
proceed  with  a  proper  guide  to  Cordova,  for  it  is  not  alone 
the  robbers  of  which  he  told  you  that  we  have  to  dread, 
but,  this  being  the  season  when  the  fairies  and  all  sorts  of 
goblins  are  wandering  about  and  playing  their  frolics,  who 
knows  what  mischief  may  befall  us  .•*  Aud  if  we  shouhl 
chance  to  be  misled  by  any  of  those  malicious  demons  and 
beguiled  into  those  mountains  which  look  a  thousand 
times  blacker  than  night  itself,  we  might  possibly  fall 
into  the  bowels  of  some  monstrous  cavern  or  tumble  down 
some  of  those  frightful  precipices  with  which  I  am  sure 
those  mountains  abound.' 

"'Pierot,'  interrupted  Alphonso,  'why  should  you, 
being  a  Christian,  suppose  that  we  have  more  to  fear  from 
demons,  as  you  call  them,  at  this  season  than  at  another  ? 
I  should  suppose  that  we  have  rather  less.  However,  I 
am  positively  determined  to  proceed  ;  meantime  you  may 
remain  behind,  and  follow  me  at  your  leisure.  Your  fears 
might  probably  produce  those  very  mischiefs  of  which 
you  express  such  apprehension,  therefore  turn  you  into 
Palma  while  I  push  on  to  Cordova.' 

"Pierot  said  not  a  word,  but  followed  his  master,  who 
pushed  forward  briskly. 

"Night  dj-ew  on  apace,  aud  they  insensibly  became 
shrouded  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  forest  bounded  on  either 
side  by  stupendous  mountaina,  which,  rising  almost  per- 
pendicularly, hid  their  heads  in  the  skies,  and  whose  rug- 
ged protuberances  seemed  to  frown  with  savage  aspect 
on  the  narrow  path  that  wound  through  the  wood  below. 

"  The  awful  eolemnity  of  the  sceae  was  increased  by  a 
rapid  ril?.  of  water  which  growled  adown  the  bosom  of  a 
glen,  and,  bursting  into  a  sudden  cataract,  thundered  ou 
the  rock  below. 

"'Seuor,'  said  Pierot,  earnestly,  'hear  me — for  the 
blessed  Virgin's  sake,  hear  me  !  Kemember  that  a  fool's 
advice  has  saved  many  a  wise  man  from  ruination.  I 
wai-n  you  that  wo  are  going  astray.  Eeturn,  for  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  do  not  run  headlong  upon  your  fate !' 

'"Peace — peace!'  returned  Alphonso.  'Didst  thou 
ever  see  a  spot  so  calculated  to  call  up  ideas  of  sublimity 
and  magnificence  ?  Didst  thou  ever  see  so  charming  a 
night.''  The  moon  herself  seems  to  assume  increased 
splendour  to  chase  away  the  obtruding  clouds  and  shine 
with  unobstiTicted  lustre  on  the  business  of  this 
night.' 

"  '  Blessed  Vii-gin ! — what  is  that  ?'  exclaimed  Pierot. 

"  '  What  do  you  talk  of  ?'  said  Alphonso.  ^ 

" '  If  I  live,'  said  Pierot,  '  I  saw  the  strangest 
sight ' 

" '  It  is  your  fear,  not  your  eyes  that  saw  it,'  returned 
Alphonso. 

"Just  as  he  spok«  he  descried  a  person  of  more  than 
common  size  before  him,  who  seemed  walking  hastily 
through  the  path  of  the  forest  in  the  same  direction  that 
he  was  going. 

"  He  spurred  his  horse  into  a  round  pace  in  order  to 
come  up  %vith  him. 

"  But  though  he  at  last  pushed  him  to  a  gallop,  the  ob- 
ject still  kept  before  him,  till,  coming  to  an  angle  formed 
by  a  nai'i-ow  road  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  corner  of 
the  hill  of  immense  height,  he  turned  round  it  and  got  out 
of  sight. 

"  Alphonso,  still  quickening  his  pace,  turned  it  also, 
and  found  a  vast  open  plain,  extensive  beyond  sight. 

"  Nothing  was  to  be  seen. 

"  He  drew  in  his  bridle,  and  stood  bewildered  in  con- 
♦-emplation,  while  all  was  wrapped  in  a  silence  truly 
awful. 

"He  was  lost  in  astonishment,  aud  remained  for  some 
time  in  ft  stato  of  doubt  and  meditation. 


"At  length,  turning  to  Pierot,  whoso  feai-s  were  wound 
up  to  a  pitch  of  superstitious  horror  not  to  be  described : 

" 'It  is  not  possible,'  said  he,  'that  this  delicious  plain 
should  be  uninhabited,  yet  can  I  see  no  trace  of  human 
residence,  and  the  moon  is  so  bright  that  I  think  I  should 
if  there  were  any.  I  will  holloa  aloud — perhaps  there  may 
be  some  one  within  hearing.' 

"  He  then  called  out  with  all  his  might,  and  was 
answered  by  an  echo  which  reverberated  his  voice  a  nuni 
ber  of  times,  increasing  each  time  in  lomdness,  till  at  last 
it  died  away  in  the  same  number  of  reverberations 
again. 

"  Utter  dismay  seized  Pierot. 

"  Alphonso  was  not  perfectly  at  ease. 

"  Not  a  soul  appeared. 

"  He  waited  many  minutes  with  impatience. 

"  '  I  will  holloa  again,'  said  he. 

"  '  For  the  mercy  of  God,  senor,'  said  Pierot,  '  take  care 
what  you  do !  Let  us  call  upon  Heaven,  and  turn  our 
horses  back  again  into  the  path  we  came !' 

"  Alphonso  perceiving  no  track  on  the  plain  before  him, 
agreed  to  do  as  Pierot  advised  him,  and  turned  towards 
the  road  from  which  he  had  wandered  iu  pursuit  of  the 
figure. 

"He  had  scarcely  gone  three  steps,  when  the  air  was 
filled  with  lamentable  shrieks. 

"  He  stopped. 

"  They  ceased. 

"  '  Blessed  Virgin  !'  said  Pierot — '  where  are  we  got,  or 
what  can  those  screeches  mean  ?' 

"'So!'  cried  Alphonso,  rather  peevishly,  'do  you  not 
perceive  that  they  are  owls,  which  fly  in  clouds  about 
us?' 

"  By  this  time  he  again  thought  him  of  the  road,  and, 
being  at  the  comer,  looked  out  for  it,  and  perceived  UKUiy 
paths  leading  through  the  forest  in  that  direction. 

"  While  he  was  considering  which  of  them  to  take,  a 
sigh  of  deep  anguish,  heaved  as  from  the  bosom  of  a 
behind  him,  caus;ht  hi?  nar. 

"  He  turned  his  head  aud  again  saw  the  figure  walk- 
ing at  an  easy  pace. 

"  He  wheeled  round  his  horse  and  again  pursued,  ob- 
aerving  it  attentively. 

"  Ithad  a  long  spear  iu  its  hand,  and  glided  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness  before  hur.. 

"  '  Stop,'  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice — '  stop,  and  1  swear  ''y 
the  God  of  Christians  you  shall  receive  no  harm  1' 

"  Immediately  the  vast  concave  of  the  hills  was  filled 
aU  round  with  an  echo  which  in  the  most  awful  manner 
repeated : 

"  '  You  shall  receive  no  harm !' 

"  The  figure  outstiipped  him,  and  again  disappeared. 

"  Alphonso  paused. 

"  Then,  turning  to  Pierot,  said : 

" '  There  must  be  something  in  this.  Come  of  it  what 
will,  I  am  determined  to  pi'oceed  in  this  direction,'  aud  then 
spurred  his  horse  forward. 

"  He  had  not  gone  far  when  the  moon  all  at  once  be- 
came obscured. 

"  The  most  dismal  darkness,  interrupted  ever  aud  anon 
with  flashes  of  lightning,  which  sei'ved  but  to  make  it  the 
more  horrible,  succeeded. 

"  Rain  fell  in  torrents,  while  the  wind  blew  as  if  it 
would  root  up  the  surrounding  mountains  from  their  bases 
and  tilled  the  air  with  groans  and  hollow  sounds. 

"  He  spurred  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  th»wing  the  reins 
upon  his  neck,  and  leaving  him  to  his  own  discretion  or  to 
that  of  a  superior  Guide. 

"  He  had  not  ridden  long  before  ho  found  his  horse  stop 
suddenly,  and,  looking  attentively  before  him,  thought 
that  through  the  dark  void  he  could  perceive  a  high  Avail 
with  battlements. 

"  He  again  called  out  aloud. 

"  A  tumultuous  noise  was  heai'd,  and  all  at  once  he  per- 
ceived several  large  windows,  resembling  those  of  a 
church,  illuminated  by  a  strong  light  from  within. 

"  Concluding  it  to  be  a  chapel  lighted  up  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  celebrating  midnight  mass,  he  blessed  God  for  the 
miraculous  event  which  led  him  to  it,  aud,  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  sought  out  an  entrance. 

"  There  was  none  on  that  end,  and  the  place  on  either 
side  was  so  closely  enveloped  in  thick  ujiderwood  and 
bushes  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  thi-ough 
them. 
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"  He  pierced  through  them,  however,  and  found  on  the 
side  a  door  open. 

"  He  entered  it,  and  passing  through  an  aislo  perfectly- 
illuminated,  found  himself  in  the  body  of  a  magnificent 
church  and  very  near  the  altar. 

"  He  wondered  much  to  find  that  tlinre  was  no  one  in 
it,  but  concluding  the  priests  were  in  the  saci'isty  and  the 
congregation  not  come,  li.'  Iruelt  iluvn  to  pray. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  been  in  thia  position  two  minutes, 
when  music  the  most  heavenly  struck  up,  and  he  heard 
the  "  De  Profundis"  chanted  hj  voices  more  than  human, 
and  the  whole  fabric  shook  with  the  notes  of  an  organ 
whose  deep  tones  equalled  those  of  thunder. 

"He  heard  but  saw  no  one,  and  was  riveted  to  the 
ground  with  astonishment. 

"  The  music  stopped. 

"  A  bell,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  church  to  its  founda- 
tion, tolled,  and  he  reckoned  twelve. 

"  The  lights  vanished. 

"  His  ears  were  assailed  with  the  most  piercing  sighs. 

"  A  hideous  noise,  like  the  crashing  of  a  vast  pile  of  fall- 
ing rocks,  was  heard. 

"  He  drew  his  sword  and  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven 
for  his  safety. 

"  A  noise,  as  of  the  flight  of  an  immense  pair  of  wings 
passing  tkrough  the  air,  was  heard  wafting  its  heavy  way 
round  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  aisle. 

"  The  resolution  even  of  Alphonso  could  scarcely  sup- 
port it. 

'"Whatever  thou  art,'  said  he,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
tone,  '  that  hast  led  me  into  this  perilous  and  awful  place, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  Him  whom  the  Almighty  this  blessed 
night  gave  as  a  ransom  for  our  sins,  to  speak  to  thy 
intent  1' 

"  He  paused  for  a  reply,  while  his  bristled  hair  stood 
erect  upon  his  head,  and  the  marrow  in  his  bones  froze  as 
irito  stone,  and  his  head,  even  to  the  deep  recesses  of  his 
o(«in,  felt  as  if  congealed  into  solid  ice. 

He  heard  the  clashing  of  a  sword  against  armour. 
Ilia  mind  was  wrought  up  to  the  madness  of  horrid  ei- 
(Mict&tion. 

-  And  straight,  a  figure,  such  as  be  had  seen,  but  ren- 
dered visible  by  a  lambent  flame  which  played  absut  it, 
svooa  oefore  him. 

"  It  seemed  far  above  the  common  size ;  but  its  aspect 
was  rendered  still  more  formidable  bj'  an  enormous  war- 
like ^plume  that  nodded  on  its  helmet,  and  seemed  re- 
flected, as  in  a  mirror,  on  the  brightness  of  the  armour  in 
which  it  was  cased. 

"Excess  of  horror  wound  up  the  shaking  spirits  of 
Alphonso,  and  he  put  himself  in  a  firmer  posture  of  de- 
fence. 

" 'Whatever  thou  art,'  said  he,  'approach  no  nearer. 
My  trust  is  in  the  Almighty,  and  if  thou  be  wicked  thou 
canst  not  hurt  me.    If  there  be  aught  that  I  can  do ' 

"  The  figure  sighed. 

"  Alphonso's  fear  was  lost  in  compassion  and  curiosity. 

"  '  Fear  not,  dear  youth,'  said  the  figure.  '  Reserve  your 
sword  for  vengeance.' 

"  With  these  words  the  helmet  fell  from  his  head,  and 
disclosed  a  countenance  of  majestic  sadness,  pale  and 
bloody  ;  while  long  redundant  hair  entangled  with  clotted 
gore  hung  in  loose  disorder  over  his  shoulders. 

"  Again  it  sighed,  then  glided  backwards  till  it  reached 
the  wall,  which  yawned  and  shut  him  in. 

"  Alphonso,  his  senses  suspended  between  amazement 
and  pity,  by  a  convulsive  impulse  of  which  he  was  un- 
conscious, darted  forward  and  plunged  his  sword  after 
the  figure  into  the  wall,  which,  closing,  tield  it  fast. 

"  He  exerted  all  his  strength  to  draw  it  out  in  vain. 

"  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  strain  of  music,  more 
soothing  than  human  skill  could  produce,  struck  up  and 
lulled  him  by  degrees  into  a  sweet  and  gentle  sleep,  and  he 
sunk  upon  the  ground. 

"  The  figure  was  still  present  to  his  imagination. 

"  He  dreamed  that  it  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  loading 
him  through  a  number  of  dark  and  intricate  windings,  pre- 
sented him  to  Baron  do  Rayo,  saying : 

"  '  To  your  conduct  I  consign  him.' 

"  And  then  presenting  him  with  a  key,  said : 

"  '  Take  this,  consult  the  baron,  and  be  resolute.  Nor 
bolts,  nor  bars,  nor  walls  of  adamant,  nor  human  fraud, 
nor  human  force  can  resist  those  whom  God  has  designed 
10  be  the  instruments  of  Heaven's  vengeance.' 


"  On  which  the  armour  of  the  figure  gaped,  a  skeleton 
fell  from  it  in  fragments  at  his  feet,  while  the  coat  closed 
upon  him,  the  helmet  and  pliuncs  lodged  upon  his  head, 
and  he  found  himself  armed  cap-a-pie. 

"  Encumbered  with  the  unusual  weight,  he  struggled 
and  awoke,  and  perceived  that  day  had  dawned. 

"  His  first  sensations  on  awaking  were  little  more  than  a 
dream. 

"  He  was  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  awe  and  wonder  at 
what  he  had  seen,  and  in  strange  conjectures  on  that  which 
lie  had  dreamed. 

"  He  could  hardly  determine  at  first  whether  the  whole 
had  not  been  a  dream,  till  looking  at  the  wall  he  perceived 
his  sword  sticking  in  it. 

"  He  caught  it  by  tha  hilt,  intending  to  use  all  his 
strength  to  draw  it  out ;  but  it  yielded  to  a  twitch. 

"  In  doing  this  ho  missed  his  ring. 

"  He  sought  for  it  up  and  down  the  floor  for  some  time 
in  vain. 

"  At  last,  recollecting  the  violence  of  his  efforts  in  the 
night  to  draw  forth  his  sword,  he  turned  to  search  there. 

"  There  was  a  small  heap  of  rubbish  lying  under. 

"  He  scraped  it  up  in  search  of  the  ring,  which  ho 
found. 

"Just  as  he  took  the  ring  up,  he  perceived  a  key  lying 
in  the  rubbish,  and  snatching  it  up  also,  saw  that  it  ex- 
actly resembled  that  which  he  had  dreamed  of. 

" '  Gracious  Heaven  !'  he  exclaimed.  '  To  what  mysteri- 
ous agency  am  I  thus  conducted  ?" 

"  Then  kneeling,  and  devoutly  lifting  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  Heaven,  fervently  prayed  for  fortitude  and  wisdom 
proportioned  to  the  great  work,  of  which  he  saw  himself 
likely  to  be  made  the  instrument. 

"  Having  thus  prayed,  he  found  himself  unusually  in- 
vigorated and  cheerful. 

"  He  looked  around  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
face  of  everything  entirely  different  from  that  which  he 
had  the  preceding  night  conceived  it  to  be. 

"  He  found  that  the  church  had  been  suffered  to  fall  to 
ruij. 

"Branches  of  thfl  troos  without  were  striking  thixiugh 
the  half-demolished  window  cases. 

"Weeds  were  growing  near  that  which  had  been  the 
altar.     ■ 

"The  ceiling  was  pierced  with  holes  and  breaches, 
which  served  as  nests  for  various  birds. 

"  There  were  no  doors,  but  one  small  one,  which  were 
not  stopped  up. 

"  He  got  into  one  of  the  windows,  and  saw  a  large  space 
resembling  a  garden,  but  filled  with  trees,  whose  spreading 
branches,  interwoven  with  each  other,  almost  excluded  light 
or  air,  while  the  bottom  was  choked  with  noisome  weeds, 
briars  and  bushes. 

"  This  place  was  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  a  large 
building,  which,  though  very  high,  had  no  windows  in 
that  direction. 

"  He  again  descended,  and  went  into  the  aislo,  which  he 
found  in  the  same  way  enveloped  in  bushes. 

"  He  sought  for  the  door  by  which  he  had  entered,  aui 
with  difficulty  found  it. 

"  It  was  a  winding  passage  through  a  wall. 

"  A  great  gate — once  the  entrance — ho  observed  to  be 
carefully  closed  up,  but  it  was  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  passage  at  which  he  had  como  in. 

"  He  then  returned  to  the  chapel,  and  with  a  scrutinis- 
ing eye  observed  the  place  where  his  sword  had  stuck,  in 
order  to  mark  it. 

"  He  took  out  his  book,  and  accurately  noted  all  the  par- 
ticulars, the  altar  serving  him  as  tho  great  guiding 
mark. 

"  Then  going  out  through  the  aislo  aud  narrow  passage, 
with  difficulty  made  his  way  through  tho  bushes,  mark- 
ing it  carefully,  however,  by  breaking  down  some  large 
branches. 

"  After  winding  round  the  wall,  he  found  Pierot  in  such 
a  state  of  horror  and  suspense  as  human  natm-e  was 
scarcely  ablo  to  support. 

" '  Had  you  stayed  much  longer,  senor,'  said  he,  '  I 
should  have  expired.  How  have  you  the  heart  to  endure 
such  things,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  sure  I'm  afraid  of  no 
living  man  that  ever  wore  a  head  ;  and  yet,  if  my  hair  be 
not  turned  white  with  fear,  I  much  wonder  at  it.' 

"  '  Why,  what  now  ?— what  has  been  the  matter  ?' 

'"Matter,  your  honour  ?— matter  enough  ;     Why,  your 
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honoiir  had  not  gone  as  long  as  I  could  reckon  ten,  when 
all  tho  lights  in  the  -windo-vvs  went  out,  and  then  I  heard 
a  clashing  of  sv\-ords,  and  then  groaning,  and  then  shrieks 
like  those  of  unfortunate  departed  souls  in  trouble.  I 
thought  that  the  life  would  leave  me.  However,  fearing 
you  might  have  been  attacked,  I  resolved  not  to  act  like  a 
cowardly  rascal,  and  got  off  my  horse,  drew  my  sword, 
and  went  round  this  wall.  Then  the  noise  ceased.  I 
attempted  to  break  thi-ough  the  bushes  ;  but,  oh  Lord  !  if  1 
am  here  alive,  a  thousand  snakes  began  to  hiss  at  me  like 
red-hot  horseshoes  in  water,  so  that  I  was  fain,  in  spite  of 
nie,  to  draw  back.  When  I  returned  to  the  place  where  I 
left  the  horses,  I  found  that  they  had  run  off  about  the 
plain — a  plague  upon  them !  I  ran  after  them,  for  the 
moon  shone  bright  again,  and  a  curse — confound  tho 
bi-utes ! — they  would  not  let  me  catch  them  till  about  ten 
minutes  ago.  I  at  last  began  to  think  of  going  in  to  look 
for  you,  and  if  I  could  not  find  you,  to  set  off  to  Don 
Isidore's  as  fast  as  I  could,  to  tell  him  the  dismal  news ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  you  are  here,  and,  as  I 
think,  safe.  So  mount  your  horse,  clap  spm-s  to  him,  and, 
without  once  looking  behind  you,  gallop  away  from  this 
mansion  of  demons,  fairies,  ghosts,  and  devils !  Lord, 
senor,  are  not  you  dead  with  fear  ?  Make  haste — make 
baste !  And  when  you  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  demons,  let 
me  know  what  befel  you  ;  but  do  not  say  a  word  here,  for 
they  would  set  us  all  wrong  in  an  instant,  and  keep  us 
another  night,  perhaps  for  ever,  in  this  abominable  place, 
which  looks  somehow  more  black  and  gloomy  than  hell 
itself !  Nay,  I  dare  say  that  every  step  we  move,  we  tread 
on  the  bodies  of  murdered  peop)Ie  !  Haste  you,  therefore, 
dear  master  of  mine — haste  you !  Mount  your  horse, 
and  let  us  be  away  as  fast  as  our  best  legs  can  carry  us !' 

"  '  Pierot,'  said  Alphonso,  '  I  do  firmly  believe  you  to  be, 
in  au  encounter  with  mere  flesh  and  blood  like  yourself,  as 
brave  a  fellow  as  ever  Castile  bred ;  but  superstition  makes 
you  in  other  cases  a  coward  to  excess — I  say  to  excess. 
What  stronger  proof  can  there  be  of  this  than  your  distaste 
to  this  place,  which  I  solemnly  declare  I  think  to  be  the 
most.chaiining  spot  by  far  that  I  have  ever  beheld  ?  Here 
thei-e  is  nothing  wanting  wliicli  can  render  the  face  of  ■•> 
country  enchanting.' 

"'Ay — ay!'  interrupted  Pierot.  'God  knows  there 
aro  charms  and  enchantments  enough  in  it !  But,  for 
mercy's  sake,  senor,  make  haste,  and  let  us  be  gone  before 
it  grows  dark !  I  dare  say  that  the  evening  is  approach- 
ing fast.'  * 

"  '  There,  again,'  returned  the  youth,  '  you  betray  the 
madness  occasioned  by  your  fears.  AVhy,  do  yon  not 
perceive  that  it  is  yet  scarcely  morning  'i  Even  now  the 
sun  barely  springs  from  the  top  of  yonder  hill,  and,  with 
feeble  rays,  shines  upon  us  so  obliquely,  that  our  shadows 
reach  almost  beyond  our  sight.  I  cannot  leave  this  cheer- 
ing spot  till  I  indulge  my  sight  with  more  of  its  beauties. 
Methiuks  I  could  live  here  for  ever.  Behold  how  yonder 
mountain  steep,  almost  perpendicular,  rears  on  the  south 
its  huge,  stupendous  head  to  the  clouds,  and  shields  the 
plain  below  from  the  scorching  power  of  the  sun's  meri- 
dian heat ;  while  the  earth,  as  if  grateful  for  its  protec- 
tion, spreads  at  its  feet  a  rich  carpiet  of  never-fading 
green  !  Look,  again  to  the  west.  See  where  myriads  of 
oaks  and  cork  trees,  rauged  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  gay 
and  beautiful  parade,  one  above  the  other,  up  the  slope  of 
that  hiU,  spread,  in  kindly  majesty,  their  arms  afar,  and 
join  to  form  a  canopy,  unequalled  in  the  palaces  of 
princes,  to  shade  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  from  the 
sultry  evening's  heat ;  and  see,  above  them,  on  the  grassy 
top,  the  shepherd  now  draws  forth  his  flock  to  feed.  This 
is  not  all.  Behold  where,  on  the  east,  the  copious  Guadal- 
quiver  rolls  its  majestic  flood,  fertilising  the  adjacent 
lands;  while  woods  of  olives,  corn-fields,  and  vineyards 
cover  its  bosom  with  the  wealth  of  Spain,  and  lovely 
orange  groves  fringe  its  banks  with  a  rich  tissue  of  green 
and  gold.  Oh,  it  is  transporting !  Here  could  I  rest — 
here  could  I  rest  for  ever !' 

"  Here  a  bell  tolled  for  some  time. 

"  '  Do  you  not  perceive,'continued  Alphonso,  'that,  in  the 
bosom  of  this  thick  wood,  and  beyond  those  stately  ruins 
rising  out  of  it,  there  must  bo  a  place  inhabited  ?  for  that 
is  the  bell  either  of  some  nobleman's  castle,  or  of  some 
neighbouring  convent  tolling  to  matins  ?     We  will  see.' 

"  With  this,  he  proceeded  to  mount  his  horse. 

"'Then,' said  Pierot,  'if  it  must  be  so,  it  must  be  so. 
Come  on,  then  ;  do  as  you  like  !     It  .shall  never  be  said 


that  Pierot  lagged  behind,  or  that  he  could  not  stand  fire 
as  well  as  another.  No — no.  If  Pierot  be  not  as  well 
able  as  e'er  an  Alphonso  in  the  land  (begging  your 
honour's  pardon)  to  endure  a  flaking  of  tire,  sword  en- 
chantment, or  demons,  let  him  never  receive  mercy !' 

"By  this  time,  Alphonso  was  mounted,  and,  turning  his 
horse"  towards  the  west,  proceeded  sloMly  through  the 
valley,  looking  ever  and  anon  around  him — stopping  his 
horse  and  musing  at  one  time,  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
place  at  another,  making  such  observations  as  he  thought 
necessary  to  a  future  i-ecognition  of  it. 

"  He  soon  perceived,  on  his  left  hand,  a  rising  ground 
resembling  a  moat,  which  started  from  tho  root  of  the 
mountain,  and,  turning  his  horse,  ascended  it. 

"  From  thence  he  had  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  plain 
below,  and  could  distinctly  observe,  at  the  back  of  the  old 
buildings  in  which  he  had  spent  his  night,  and  close  to 
them,  a  building,  which,  from  having  a  belfry,  he  con- 
cluded to  be  a  convent. 

"  Beyond  this  he  thought  he  saw,  though  indistinctly, 
marks  of  unusual  cultivation. 

"Ho  therefore  dismounted,  and,  with  much  pains, 
clambered  up  the  rocks,  behind  from  whence  he  could 
perceive  a  magnificent  castle,  with  turrets,  moats,  draw- 
bridge, &c.,  and  an  extensive  demesne,  in  high  improve- 
ment, behind  it. 

"  He  wished  to  see  some  one  to  whom  he  could  apply 
for  information,  but  all  near  him  was  a  blank  and  silent 
desert. 

"'Come,  hither,  Pierot,'  said  he,  'and  be  comforted. 
See  you  yonder  convent  ?' 

"  '  I  do,  senor.' 

"'Well,  alight  and  come  hither,  and  I  wiU  show  vou 
something  more.' 

'•  Pierot  ascended  to  him. 

"  'Do  you  see  yonder  castle?' 

"  '  That  I  do,  your  honour.' 

"  '  Do  you  observe  the  turret  and  drawbridge } ' 

"  '  I  do,  senor.' 

"  '  Well,  wl'.at  think  you  now  ?' 

"  '  Whv.  I  thijik  as  before  and  more  so,  on  account  of 
that  castle,  for  it  is  there  yottr  devil's  deeds  are  doce. 
Ah,  Lord !  your  great  men  with  castles  think  no  more  of 
taking  the  lives  of  men  than  old  women  do  of  killing 
chinches,  or  cracking  fleas  !  Lord  help  us  !  Still  I  say 
to  your  honour,  let  us  be  gone,  for  there  is  no  more 
mercy  in  those  castles  than  there  is  pity  in  the  lieart  of  a 
witch !' 

'•'Pierot,'  said  Alphonso,  'how  shall  we  find  out  to 
whom  that  castle  belongs?  Suppose  you  were  to  go 
thither  and  inquire.' 

" '  Why,  as  to  that,'  returned  Pierot,  '  if  your  honour 
commands,  I  will  go,  though  it  were  to  the  mouth  of 
hell.  But  I  would  almost  as  soon  lose  my  life  at  once. 
Nay,  I  am  sm-o  I  should  never  live  to  return  to  you 
again !' 

"  '  Well,  then,  generous  Pierot,'  retunied  Alphonso,  '  I 
will  not  command,  nor  even  permit,  you  to  go ;  but  we 
will  ride  up  through  the  wood  to  those  goatherds  who  sit 
on  the  hill  beyond  it,  and  they,  perhaps,  will  infonn  us.' 

"  Ovei^joyed  to  be  released  from  the  visit  to  the  castle, 
Pierot  approved  of  the  proposal  with  alacrity,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  verge  of  the  wood,  which  was  so  thick  that 
a  person  on  horseback  could  not  make  way  through 
it. 

"  They  therefore  rode  along  it,  and  at  last  came  to  a 
path  or  narrow  road,  which,  from  its  direction,  seemed  to 
lead  up  the  hill. 

"  By  this  path,  after  many  windings  and  turnings,  he 
got  to  the  open  space  on  the  top,  where  he  saw  not  far 
from  him  the  goatherds  sitting  at  their  breakfast. 

"  He  rode  up  to  and  accosted  them  with  his  usual 
courtesy,  which  they  returned  by  inviting  him  to  take  a 
share  of  their  fare. 

""He  felt  himself  not  disinclined  to  eat,  and,  alighting, 
sat  down  cheerfully  to  a  meal  of  bread  and  oranges,  with 
some  poor  wine. 

'•  While  he  was  maldng  a  hearty  repast  upon  those,  he 
inquired  what  was  the  name  of  that  beautiful  valley,  and 
whose  was  the  castle,  when  the  eldest  of  the  goatherds 
obliged  him  with  the  following  recital : — 
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EDQWORTH  BES3  CONTINUES  THE  PERUSAL  OF  THE  STORY 
OF   OLD  TIMES. 

"  '  I  AM  now  old,  and  have  all  my  life  followed  tbe  business 
of  a  goatherd,  and  of  coui'se  must  have  seen  vast  num- 
bers of  beautiful  places,  but  never  have  I  seen  any  place 
to  equal  in  beauty  this  very  spot  of  Vallesauto;  and  this, 
tenor,  all  men  will  tell  you  was  its  reputation  time  out  of 
mind ;  and  the  richness  of  its  pastm-es,  the  coolness  of  its 
air,  the  plenty  of  its  provisions,  the  content  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  sanctity  of  its  contents,  and  the  virtues  of  the 
family  who  were  lords  of  it,  made  it  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  all  neighbouring  parts. 

" '  The  present  lord  of  all  the  country  you  see  arotmd 
is  the  Marquess  de  Punalada,  almost  as  old  as  myself. 

" '  He  came  to  the  possession  of  the  estate  and  castle  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

"  '  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  this  valley,  for  there 
were  few  in  Spain  who  did  not  hear  of  and  acknowledge 
his  greatness. 

" '  He  married  a  lady  his  equal  in  rank,  reputation,  and 
fortune ;  but  in  charity,  piety,  and  all  the  virtues  that  dis- 
tinguish Christians,  superior  to  all  the  men  and  women  of 
her  day.  «^ 

"  '  They  lived  long  together  in  the  greatest  happiness, 
and  had  two  children — a  son  and  a  daughter  ;  and  all  the 
poor  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  finding  one  day,  in  the 
virtues  of  the  children,  a  continuation  of  the  advantages 
they  had  already  derived  from  the  charity  of  their  fore- 
fathers. 

"  '  Soon  after  the  birth  of  those  children,  the  marquess  ' 
was  called  on  by  the  King  to  attend  him  to  the  wars,  so  ' 
he  went,  leaving  his  lady  and  family  behind  him — and 
from  that  time  Vallesanto  began  to  decay. 

"  '  Captivated  by  the  King's  favour',  he  grew  proud,  and 
forgot  his  good  lady  and  children  at  home. 

"  '  However,  at  last  he  did  come — but  so  different  a  man 
in  his  conduct  from  what  he  had  been  that  no  one  would 
have  believed  him  to  be  the  same  person. 

" '  The  marchioness  took  it  sorely  to  lieart,  and  died 
suddenly,  and  he  again  was  so  affected  at  her  death  that 
he  hid  from  company,  betook  himself  entirely  to  the  eon- 
vent,  and  many  said  that  he  wns  goiii;^'  to  take  (ho 
cowl. 

"  '  However,  after  some  time,  he  quitted  it  and  took  his 
childi'en  to  a  distant  part,  where  the  King  had  given  him 
a  lai'ge  estate ;  and  then  thei-e  were  reports  that  my  lady's 
spirit  appeared  at  night  and  made  the  castle  uucasy  to 
liim. 

"  'Be  that  as  it  may,  he  came  here  but  seldom,  and  for 
years  the  children  remained  at  his  other  estate. 

" '  At  last,  however,  he  removed  them  here,  and  the 
cause  that  was  assigned  for  it  was  so  extraordinary  that, 
if  I  had  not  had  it  from  one  of  his  own  domestics,  I  should 
not  have  believed  it. 

"  '  In  short,  the  young  lady  had  fallen  in  love  despe- 
rately, and,  what  was  worse,  hopelessly — it  was  with  a 
picture. 

''  'It  was  said  to  be  the  picture  of  some  man  dead  God 
knows  how  long. 

"  '  However,  this  did  not  satisfy  the  young  lady,  but  she 
must  go  to  a  Hadador,*  who  told  her  that  whenever  she 
should  see  a  man  who  i-esembled  that  picture  the  house  of 
Punalada  would  tumble  to  the  ground. 

" '  Some  of  her  attendants  infonned  the  marquess  of 
this  prediction,  in  consequence  of  which  ho  hurried  her 
off  here  and  shut  her  up  in  a  chamber  of  the  castle,  where 
she  was  watched  with  the  utmost  vigilance. 

'' '  No  one  had  access  to  her  but  the  marquess,  the 
father  pi-ior  of  the  convent,  her  brother,  and  some  old  do- 
mestics, for,  having  in  his  fm-y  ordei'ed  the  picture  to  be 
bimit,  he  had  nought  to  give  the  servants  as  a  guide, 
whereas,  had  he  kept  the  picture,  he  might  have  compared 
all  comers  with  it,  and  so  perhaps  kept  off  danger. 

" '  As  misfortunes  seldom  come  alone,  the  marquess 
perceived  a  new  turn  in  the  castle  which  threatened  not 
only  sorrow  but  shame. 

"'  In  short,  he  found  that  my  young  lord,  his  son,  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  his  sister,  and  was  abandoned 
enough  to  make  odious  proposals  to  her.  jj 


*  A  fortune-teller. 


"  '  The  unhappy  young  lady,  to  shelter  herself,  told  the 
marquess,  who  directly  put  her  into  the  convent,  while  he 
himself,  racked  with  some  inward  affliction,  shut  himself 
from  all  intercourse  but  with  the  padre  prior. 

"  '  Meantime,  people  gave  their  tongues  a  loose,  and 
talked  sti'angely. 

"  '  The  place,  even  the  convent,  was  said  to  be 
bauntod. 

"  '  A  chapel,  in  which  mass  wag  sometimes  celebi-ated, 
was  shut  up  and  let  to  run  to  ruin. 

" '  In  short,  eenor,  nothing  but  misfortune,  affliction, 
and  bad  luck  has  for  many  years  attended  the  family,  and 
the  place,  and  the  neighboui-ing  goatherds  have  forsaken 
the  valley  upon  account  of  frightful  appearances  that 
haimt  it.' 

'"Do  you  mind  that,  eenor?'  interrupted  Pierot. 
'Why,  good  man,  as  his  worship  and  I  were  last 
night ' 

"  Alphonso  darted  an  angry  look  at  him,  and  ho  was 
silent. 

"'As  for  the  matter  of  that,'  continued  the  goatherd, 
who  observed  Alphonso,  'the  man  can  tell  us  nothing 
new,  so  your  honour  need  not  have  any  scruples, — there 
is  more  talk  than  you  think  of,  and,  in  truth,  the  marquess 
is  now,  for  his  tyranny,  wickedness,  and  moroseness, 
more  disliked  and  suspected  than  he  was  ever  beloved, 
for  though  wo  of  this  place  be  poor,  we  have  clear  con- 
sciences, and  worship  God  and  our  Redeemer,  and  bate 
wickedness  so  much  that  we  would  not  like  a  king  that 
was  bad. 

"  '  Castilians,  thank  God,  are  good  Christians,  and  would 
not  barter  with  the  devil,  though  they  were  to  gain  worlds 
and  their  wealth  by  the  bargain. 

"  '  But  to  conclude  this  strange  story. 

"  '  The  young  man,  instigated  by  the  devil,  abandoning 
all  sense  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  running  counter  to 
the  course  of  nature,  finding  himself  unable  to  prevail  on 
his  sister  to  indulge  an  incestuous  passion  for  him,  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  her  by  force  or  stratagem  ;  and  to  this 
end,  with  large  gifts  and  great  promises,  bribed  a  servant 
who  attended  her  to  aid  his  designs,  and,  as  she  since 
confessed,  to  put  a  sleeping  dose  in  her  drink,  and  let  Li-M 
in  at  night. 

'■ '  As  God  who  directs  thi-igs  for  the  protection  of  the 
innocent  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  would  have  it, 
all  his  plans  turned  to  his  own  ruin. 

"  '  Her  chamber  was  in  the  uppermost  story  oi  the  con- 
vent, and  looked  into  a  court-yard. 

"  '  By  means  of  immense  bribes,  he  found  his  way  into 
the  yard,  while  his  accomplice — the  lady's  servant-maid — 
let  down  a  ladder  made  of  silk,  which  he  had  supplied  h°r 
with,  and  which  she  fastened  above  to  one  of  the  iron 
bars  of  the  window. 

" '  He  ascended. 

"  '  But  just  as  he  got  near  the  window,  the  ladder  gave 
way. 

"  '  He  tumbled  headlong  down,  and  was  caught  on  the 
spikes  of  tbe  railing  below. 

"  '  Meantime,  the  jade  above  thi"ew  out  the  ladder  and 
went  to  bed. 

"  '  In  the  morning,  his  lordship  was  found  dead. 

"  '  The  marquess  was  with  difRcitlty  prevented  from 
slaying  himself. 

"  '  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  holy  brother- 
hood extorted  from  the  wretch  a  confession. 

" '  Soon  after,  the  marquess  brought  from  Court  a  nephew 
of  his,  who  is  to  inherit  the  estate,  and  hoped  to  marry 
him  to  the  young  lady,  but  she  absolutely  refused. 

"  '  Thus  tilings  remain  at  present. 

" '  His  lordship  drags  on  a  horrible  life  in  his  castle, 
and  the  young  lady  a  wretched  one  in  the  convent.' 

"  By  the  time  that  the  goatherd  had  finished  his  story, 
Don  Alphonso  had  eaten  his  breakfast,  when,  rising,  and 
in  the  most  courteous  terms  thanking  them  for  their  hos- 
pitality, and  the  old  man  in  particular  for  his  stoiy,  he 
remounted  his  horse,  and,  being  directed  in  his  road,  took 
his  departure,  having  ordered  Pierot  to  give  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  money  and  the  old  man  five. 

"  They  had  not  gone  far,  when  Pierot,  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  master's  indulgence,  began  : 

"  '  And  now,  senor,  what  think  you  of  this  same  Mar- 
quess do  Punalada  ?  Is  it  not  better  a  thousand  times  to 
be  dead  than  lead  such  a  life  as  he  does  ?  And  I  warrant 
he  is  move  careful  of  it.  too,  than  you  or  I  of  ours,  and  so 
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it  seems  by  his  watching.  And  does  not  that  show  his 
wickedness  ?  God  help  him — God  help  him !  BaJ  as 
life  is,  he  fears  death  may  be  worse.  Oh,  Lord — Oh, 
Lord!  preserve  me  from  the  guilt  of  murder  1  If  the 
devil  so  far  got  the  better  of  me  as  to  make  me  commit 
murder,  I — I — I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  !  I  would 
cut  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  bury  myself  in  it !  Murder  ? 
Oh,  I  freeze  at  the  very  thoughts  of  it !  The  greatest 
king  in  Christendom  could  not  give  life  to  a  frog  or  a 
blade  of  grass  !  Whatlnust  he  be,  then,  who  takes  away 
the  life  of  a  christian  ?  Yet — God  help  us ! — such  is  the 
madness  of  the  world,  that  nothing  gets  a  man  so  great  a 
name  as  killing  another,  and  the  more  he  kills  the  greater 
is  his  honour,  as  you  call  it !  Ah,  Don  Alphonso,  quit 
this  life  of  war,  and  lead  one  of  blessed  peace,  as  a  time 
christian  should  do  !'  ^ 

"  '  Upon  my  word,  Pierot,  I  must  allow  that  you  apo- 
phthegmatise  most  ingeniously,  but  I  cannot  see  how  that 
which  you  have  said  could  arise  from  the  subject  we  were 
talking  of.' 

" '  Wliat !  does  not  your  honour  think  that  the  marquess 
has  been  guilty  of  murder?  The  way  he  lives — the 
haunting  of  the  place !  Besides,  whilst  the  old  man  was 
telUng  you  his  story,  another  of  the  goatherds  told  me  as 
much  as  made  my  blood  run  cold.  I  may  be  wrong,  to 
be  sure ;  but  I  would  not  for  all  the  estates  and  castles  in 
Andalusia  have  the  conscience  of  the  marquess.' 

"At  last  they  got  into  the  high-road,  and  early  that 
evening  arrived  at  Cordova. 

"Here  Alphonso  found  himself  divided  between  two 
duties,  and  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
directly  proceed  to  Court  to  the  King,  or  go  to  his  father's 
to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and,  in  conformity  to  the 
monition  in  the  dream,  to  consult  the  baron. 

"After  some  deliberation,  he  determined  to  trust  rather 
to  the  tenderness  of  a  father  than  the  caprice  of  a 
Court,  and  accordingly  went  straight  to  Burgos,  from 
whence  he  despatched  the  two  following  letters  by 
Pierot : — 

" '  To  Don  Isidore, — 

" '  As  I  approached  towards  home,  I  found 
myself  divided  between  two  conflicting  duties — one  to  my 
father,  the  other  to  my  sovereign  ;  and  though  my  incli- 
nations fought  on  the  side  of  the  former,  prudence  carried 
the  victory  in  favom*  of  the  latter.  The  King  honoured 
me  beyond  my  merits,  and  this  raised  up  enemies  against 
me  at  Court.  It  is  to  obviate  their  machinations,  that  I 
delay  the  happiness  of  throwing  myself  at  the  feet  of  the 
best  and  most  beloved  of  parents — a  happiness,  however, 
which  I  shall  not  denj'  myself  many  days.  Hoping  soon 
to  embrace  you, 

" '  Alphonso.' 

"  '  To  Baron  de  Eayo, — 

"  'A  great  and  portentous  incident,  of  which 
I  hope  soon  to  inform  you,  calls  me  to  hasten  to  the  Castle 
of  Querro.  It  is  such  as  I  dare  not  commit  to  paper,  nor 
know  I  whether  it  should  be  unfolded  to  anyone  else, 
even  to  my  father.  I  am  obliged  first,  however,  to  wait 
on  the  King,  and  will  soon  as  I  can  receive  your  benedic- 
tion in  person.  It  is  a  supernatural  monition  I  have  to 
communicate.  I  cannot,  therefore,  express  my  anxiety  on 
that  account,  and  am  apprehensive  of  delays  on  the  part 
of  his  Majesty.  If  you  Tould  prevail  on  Don  Isidore  to 
accompany  you  to  Burgos,  you  might  perhaps  find  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey  compensated  by  the  strange,  event- 
ful history  I  have  to  relate,  the  clue  of  which  seems  re- 
served for  you  alone  to  unravel.  I  can  say  no  more  in 
this  way.  Turn  this  in  your  mind,  and  bestow  your 
prayers  on 

' '  Alphonso.' 

"  Alphonso  was  received  with  every  mark  of  tender- 
ness by  the  King,  who  infonued  him  that  the  author  of 
the  anonymous  letter  was  too  wary  to  fall  into  the  trap 
projected  for  him,  but  that  he  was  fully  convinced  Don 
Kodrigo  and  his  mother  were  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

"  In  Uttle  more  than  a  week  after  he  had  de.spatched  the 
letters  to  his  father  and  the  baron,  he  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  them  at  Burgos. 

"  The  latter  was  anxious  to  hear  the  promised  story, 
and  closeted  himself  for  above  an  hour  with  Alphonso, 
who  gave  him  an  accurate  account  of  every  particular, 


not  forgetting  the  goatherd's  account  of  the  Marquess  de 
Punalada. 

"  The  baron,  after  examining  and  questioning  him  over 
and  over  on  the  same  particulars,  at  length  was  silent, 
and  after  ruminating  for  some  time,  desired  Don  Isidore 
to  be  called  in. 

"  To  him  he  made  Alphonso  again  relate  the  wonders 
of  Vallesanto. 

"  Don  Isidore  was  astonished. 

"  '  It  is,'  said  the  baron,  vehemently — '  it  is  the  blood  of 
Gonzalvo  crying  from  the  ground !' 

" '  I  own  it  is  extraordinary,'  said  Don  Isidore,  who, 
turning  to  Alphonso,  sifted  him  with  all  his  art,  and  con- 
fessed he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  to  it. 

"  '  Say  to  it .''  exclaimed  the  baron.  '  We  will  act  to  it ! 
Nor  shall  my  soul  find  one  moment's  rest  till  the  hon-id 
secret  is  revealed.  Don  Isidore,  your  whole  aid  is  re- 
quisite, and  I  demand  it !' 

"  Don  Isidore  bowed  assent. 

"  '  I  request,'  continued  the  baron,  '  that  Father  Thomas 
may  forthwith  be  sent  for,  together  with  one  more  attend- 
ant such  as  you  can  depend  on.' 

"  '  Juanico,'  interposed  Alphonso. 

" '  He  is  the  very  man  I  wisli,'  returned  the  baron. 

"  Alphonso  was  astonished ;  he  saw  in  the  baron  a  new 
man.  Youthful  vigour  reanimated  every  feature,  enliv- 
ened every  motion,  and  gave  to  his  limbs  a  force,  and  to 
his  whole  air  a  formidable  energy  that  ago  never  exhi- 
bits. 

"  Don  Isidore  was  delighted. 

"He  once  again  saw  that  Baron  Rayo  that  used  at  once 
to  impress  him  with  love  and  awe,  and  his  soul  again  con- 
fessed the  pleasing  necessity  of  obedience. 

" '  All  shall  be  done,  baron,'  said  he.  'Need  I  say  that 
my  hand,  heart,  and  life  are  devoted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  desire?' 

"  '  Yes — yes !'  said  the  baron,  striding  across  the  room. 
'  The  stains,  the  sorrows,  the  disgraces,  the  murders  that 
have  brought  the  house  of  Rayo  to  the  ground — though 
tney  ca.inot  be  repaired — shall  be  revenged — most  horribly 
revenged — and  this  arm  shall  be  the  instrument !' 

"'But,  dear  baron,'  interrupted  Don  Isidore,  'repress 
this  rising  choler — overcome  those  emotions,  which,  in- 
dulged, may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  frustrating  your 
views.' 

"  '  Here,'  said  the  baron,  '  take  that  hand.  Does  it 
tremble  ?  Feel  this  heart.  Beats  it  a  higher  or  quicker 
pulse  than  usual  ?  No  ;  this  that  you  call  emotion  is  the 
fixed  temper  of  my  soul — the  unalterable  condition  of  my 
mind !  By  Heaven !  I  will  mince  that  viper,  and  grind 
him  and  his  house  even  to  the  last  clod  of  his  generation 
into  dust!' 

"  Don  Isidore  was  silent. 

"Alphonso  felt  an  unusual  trepidation. 

"  The  baron  seemed  to  tread  in  air. 

"  Pierot  was  again  sent  back  to  Querro  with  a  letter  te 
Father  Thomas,  who  in  eight  days  more  returned,  to- 
gether with  Juanico,  to  Bui-gos. 

"Every  necessai-y  preparation  was  made,  and  they — 
that  is  to  say,  the  baron,  Don  Isidore,  Father  Thomas, 
and  Alphonso,  attended  by  Juanico  and  Pierot— set  out 
for  Vallesanto. 


CHAPTER    DLXXXIX. 

CONTTNDATION     OF     THE     STORY. 

"  On  the  fifth  day,  they  aiTived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  just  as  the  sun  was  half-way  dipped  behind  the 
western  hill,  on  which  Alphonso  and  his  servant  had 
before  breakfasted  with  the  goatherds. 

"  Don  Isidore  looked  about  him  as  he  advanced,  wrapt 
in  delight  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

"  '  Never,'  said  he,  'have  I  seen  anything  to  equal  it.' 

"  They  came  to  a  little  rill  of  water,  cleai-  as  the  purest 
crystal,  which  ran  towai-ds  the  river  in  some  places,  form- 
ing the  most  enchanting  pools — deep,  pellucid,  and 
sheltered  by  hanging  willows,  and  in  others  babbling 
over  pebbles  with  a  sweet  and  lulling  murmur. 

"  Alphonso  had  not  seen  it  before,  having  entered  the 
valley  on  the  southward. 

"'This,'  said  tie-=^'only  this  was  wanting  to  make 
Vallesanto  more  than  terrestrial !     Let  us  cross  it  at  this 
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shallow  ford,  «md  shelter  U3  from  observation  in  yonder 
clump  of  trees,  while  I  point  out  to  you  the  situation  of 
the  place.' 

"  They  accordingly  ci'ossed  the  brook,  rode  up  to  the 
clump,  in  the  heart  of  which  they  found  a  beautiful  re- 
cess, of  an  almost  circular  form,  concealed,  by  a  thickly- 
knotted  underwood,  from  view ;  while  an  immense  cork 
tree,  which  grew  in  the  centre  of  it,  extending  its  large 
branches,  thick-set  with  leaves,  affoi-ded  a  roof  almost 
impervious  to  the  light,  and  which  pi-omised  a  shelter 
from  the  severest  storms. 

"  Into  this,  after  having  dismounted,  they  entered,  and 
led  their  horses. 

"  Alphonso  then  brought  the  baron,  Don  Isidore,  and 
Father  Thomas  forth,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  per- 
pendicular angular  rock,  the  moat,  and  the  wood,  in 
which  was  buried  the  scene  of  their  intended  operations. 

'■  The  bell  tolled.    'Twas  for  vespers. 

"  They  returned  to  the  thicket,  where  Father  Thomas 
said  mass,  and  all  joined  in  prayer. 

"  '  When  the  bell  toUs  again,'  said  Father  Thomas,  '  it 
will  be  time  for  us  to  proceed.  The  fathers  will  then  re- 
tire to  rest,  and,  by  the  time  we  get  there,  all  will  be 
iuiet.' 

"  At  length  the  beU  tolled. 

"  The  moon  was  quite  obscured,  and  but  a  few  scattered 
stars,  but  barely  light  enough  to  direct  them  on  their 
way. 

"Leaving  the  attendants  to  take  care  of  the  horses, 
they  set  out  and  crossed  the  plain  directly  towards  the 
convent. 

"  As  they  approached  it,  they  heard  a  foot  before  them 
treading  with  slow  and  heavy  steps. 

"  They  stood  and  listened. 

"  It  stopped. 

"  They  again  proceeded. 

"  Again  it  was  heard. 

"  Again  they  stopped. 

"  And  again  it  ceased. 

"  '  It  is  the  echo  of  our  feet,'  said  Don  Isidore. 

"  '  Why  not  then  ef  all  our  feat  ?'  said  the  baron.  '  It 
is  but  o.  o   .  "erson." 

"  A  violent  stamp  of  a  foot,  atteiidea  with  the  rattle  oi 
armoui",  was  heard. 

"  '  We  come  !'  exclaimed  the  baron,  in  a  tone  of  territie 
intrepidity. 

"  Then,  tm'ning  to  them  : 

"  '  Haste  you !    Let  us  forward—  we  are  called !' 

"  At  length  they  came  near  the  wall. 

"  '  Beyond  this,'  said  Alphonso,  '  is  the  pathway.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  it ;  nevertheless,  I  think  I  cannot  fail  of 
knowing  it.' 

"  They  walked  slowly  on. 

" '  I  see  a  light,'  said  Don  Isidore,  in  a  low  voice. 
'  Let  U3  stop — we  may  be  discovered !' 

"'I  see  it  too,' said  the  baron,  'but  fear  it  not.  It  is 
friendly — let  us  get  on.' 

"  He  then  advanced  and  broke  through  the  bushes,  his 
vigour  and  alacrity  surpassing  the  rest  who  followed. 

"  Father  Thomas  brought  up  the  rear. 

"'Let  me,'  said  Alphonso,  'go  fii-st,  and  find  out  the 
passage.' 

"  He  groped  along  the  wall,  and  found  out  the  narrow 
entrance. 

'• '  Here  it  is,'  said  he.     '  Follow  me !' 

"  They  all  followed. 

"  When  they  got  into  that  part  which  he  supposed  to 
be  the  aisle,  he  said  : 

"  '  Now  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  the  door  into  the  chapel.' 

"  '  I  have  brought  a  small  lamp,'  said  the  bai-on.  '  We 
will  sti-ike  a  light ;  but  perhaps  it  may  discover  us.' 

"A  bell  tolled,  and  straight  the  chapel  within  was 
illuminated. 

"'Blessed  be  God  and  om-  Eedeemor!'  said  Father 
Thonas. 

"  They  all  said  '  Amen  !'  and  entered  the  chapel. 

"Father  Thomas  advanced  to  the  altar,  knelt  and 
prayed. 

"  They  all  did  the  same. 

"  He  said  a  short  mass,  and  they  aiose. 
"  '  Here,'   said  Alphonso — '  here  is  the  spot !     Behold 
the  mark  of  the  sword !' 

"  At  these  words  tho  light  was  suddenly  extinguished, 
aul  they  left  iu  utter  darkness. 


"  Tho  baron  then  lighted  his  lamp,  and,  with  Father 
Thomas,  looked  around. 

" '  This,'  said  the  priest,  '  is  the  west.  Here  must  havo 
been  the  great  entrance,  and,  lo !  it  is  stopped  up  !  This, 
then,'  said  he,  moving  on,  '  is  the  north ;  and  what  should 
bring  this  pile  of  rubbish  here  I  cannot  guess,  for  over  it 
there  is  no  mark  of  ruins.' 

"  '  That  wo  will  see,'  said  the  baron.  '  Let  us  remove  it.' 

'■  He  then  drew  a  massy  Moorish  sabre  from  his  side, 
and  fell  to  work  loosening  the  rubbish,  while  Alphonso 
and  Don  Isidore  drew  it  away. 

"  At  length  the  sabre  met  resistance. 

"  '  What  can  this  be  ?'  said  the  baron. 

"Ho  worked  with  his  hand,  and  felt  till  ho fouB'i (i large 
chink. 

"  He  put  in  the  sabre  and  raised  it  up, 

"  It  was  a  large  stone. 

"  '  Here  have  been  much  pains  taken,'  said  he,  '  to  jau 
those  stones  together.' 

"  By  this  time  he  had  got  to  the  level  of  the  floor. 

"  The  baron  picked  away  a  layer  of  stones  and  found 
another. 

"  He  groped  again  to  find  a  chink,  but  all  was  solid. 

"  Alphonso  knelt  down  and  inspected  it  closely. 

"  It  was  an  immense  stone  of  four  feet  in  surface. 

"  '  We  must  raise  it !'  said  the  baron.  '  See  if  there  be 
the  smallest  opening  in  which  to  insinuate  the  point  of  tho 
sabre.' 

" 'I  cannot  perceive  one,' said  Alphonso.  'But  here  I 
see  the  upper  part  of  a  regular  arch.' 

"  '  Where  ?'  said  the  baron. 

" '  Here — just  where  you  removed  the  stones.' 

"  '  We  must  remove  that,  too,'  said  the  baron ;  '  it  con- 
ceals some  deed  which  shuns  the  light !  The  Almighty 
can,  if  it  so  please  Him,  disclose  the  adamantine  entrails  of 
the  earth,  and  shall  He  not  give  us  strength  to  accomplish 
this?' 

"  As  he  spoke  those  last  words  he  fell  vigorously  to 
work  till  he  found  the  under  edge  of  the  slab  of  stone  that 
opposed  his  passage. 

"  Having  made  a  way  for  their  hands,  they  all  exerted 
their  strength,  lifted  it  on  one  end,  and  thence  turned  it 
over. 

"  Underneath  was  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  going  down- 
ward, filled  with  rubbish. 

"  As  one  only  could  work  iu  so  narrow  a  place,  an  affec- 
tionate scuffle  ensued  who  that  one  should  be,  Alphonso 
and  Don  Isidore  both  insisting  on  the  baron's  yielding  it 
to  them.    • 

"  They  were  interrupted  by  a  noise. 

"  TLey  listened. 

"  A  sigh,  which  seemed  to  burst  the  bosom  that  it  came 
from,  filled  the  chapel. 

"  The  baron  worked  with  redoubled  ardour,  throwing 
up  the  rubbish  that  obstructed  the  stairs. 

"Alphonso  beheld  him  with  astonishment. 

"  The  alacrity  of  youth  and  the  strength  of  Hercules 
seemed  united  in  him. 

"  '  Here  is  a  door '  said  he. 

"  A  hollow  sound  within  stopped  him. 

"  He  hearkened,  and  distinctly  heard  the  rattling  of 
armour,  and  the  sounds  of  hasty  footsteps  running  to  and 
fro. 

"Endue  me  with  strength,'  said  he,  'great  Father  of 
might !  and  tear  up  the  rubbish  as  the  em-aged  lion  tears 
up  the  earth  with  his  claws  !' 

"  At  length  he  got  to  the  door,  which  opened  outwards 
and  was  fastened  within. 

"  '  Here,'  said  he,  '  is  a  door  without  a  keyhole,  or  auy 
visible  means  of  opening  it.' 

"  '  If,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  wo  could  with  a  knife  cut  au 
entrance  for  our  hand,  perhaps  our  united  strength  might 
get  it  open.' 

"'Perhaps  so,'  said  the  baron.  'But  where  is  the 
knife .'' 

"  '  Here,'  said  Father  Thomas. 

"  Don  Isidore  took  the  knife  and  descended. 
"  He  cut  for  some  time. 
"  The  impatient  baron  snatched  it  from  him. 
"  The  wood  flew  in  showers  from  his  hands. 
"  At  length  they  made  room  for  their  hands,  and  the 
baron,  Don  Isidore,  and  Alphonso  tore  it  open. 

"  It  was  fastened  by  a  chain  hooked  to  apouduro 
wiihiu. 
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"  Just  as  they  opened  the  door  a  mo:it  transporting  peal 
of  music  stiu,-k  up,  and  voices,  more  than  human,  sung  the 
'  Nunc  Dimittis.' 

"  They  entered,  drew  the  door  after  them,  and  got  into 
a.  passage,  arched,  low,  and  narrow. 

"  They  wont  forward,  the  baron,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
leading  the  way,  then  Alphout^o,  then  Don  Isidore,  and 
last,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand.  Father  Thomas. 

"  At  the  cud  of  the  passage  they  found  the  door  bolted 
on  the  side  next  them. 

"  '  There  must  be  some  other  way,  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen,  into  this  passage,'  said  the  baron,  '  for  the  door  by 
which  we  entered,  as  well  as  this,  was  bolted  on  the 
inside.' 

"  They  looked  attentively  on  either  side,  and  saw  none. 

"  '  Let  us  open  this,  then,'  said  the  baron. 

"  Ho  opened  it,  and  found  a  large,  extensive  cavern, 
filled  with  dead  bodies  in  various  stages  of  dissolution — 
some  mouldered  to  dust,  some  half  consumed,  and  some 
again  in  a  more  offensive  state  of  putrefaction,  lying 
on  their  backs  with  crucifixes  tied  erect  in  their  hands. 

"'This,' said  Father  Thomas,  ' is  the  cemetery  of  the 
convent.    What  shall  we  do  here  ?' 

"Hardly  wore  these  words  pronounced,  when  their 
ears  were  assailed  with  a  violent  rattling  of  armour 
behind. 

"  They  started  and  looked  round  them  into  the  passage 
they  had  come  through. 

"  '  Gracious  God !'  exclaimed  Alphonso.  '  There  is  the 
figure.' 

" '  I  see  it,'  said  the  baron,  looking  at  it  with  a  fixed 
and  undismayed  attention — '  I  see  it !  Oh,  Isidore,  dost 
not  thou?' 

"  The  tears  rolled  in  torrents  down  Lis  cheeks.  He 
coidd  not  move,  but  uttered  a  groan  that  seemed  to  have 
rent  his  soul  from  its  tenement. 

"  The  figure  stood. 

'■  All  j^.r/.ed  in  a  transport  of  horror  except  the  baron, 
«i«)  stiumed  moved  only  by  grief. 

"It  lifted  ap  Its  viboi 

"  '  Oh,  all  ye  saints  of  Heaven  !'  eiclaiitwd  Dca  Isidore. 
'  Is  not  that  Gonzalvo  ?' 

"The  baron  put  the  lamp  into  the  hands  of  Father 
Thomas,  and  advanced  to  it  up  the  dark  passage. 

"  Presently  they  heard  the  baron  cry  out : 

"  'Speak — oh  speak,  Gonzalvo!'  and  instantly  the  crash 
of  a  heavy  suit  of  armour  falling  to  the  ground. 

"  '  Come  hither,'  said  the  Baron. 

''They  came  u^. 

"' Oh,  Isidore,'  said  he,  'prepare  yourself  for  such  a 
miraculous  event  as  will  ever  serve  to  remind  you  of  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Almighty,  and  strike  scepticism 
and  the  reasonings  of  pigmy  men  dumb.  Bring  hither  the 
lamp.     Here  we  must  enter.' 

"  '  Why,  this  is  a  wall !'  said  the  priest. 

"  '  We  must  enter  it  nevertheless,'  said  the  baron. 

"  The  active  mind  and  piercing  eyes  of  Alphonso  ended 
the  difficulty. 

"  He  found  a  low  door,  which,  like  the  first,  shut  on  the 
inside,  but  was  opened  with  less  pains. 

"  The  foul  and  condensed  air  rushing  forth  blew  out 
the  lamp,  and  they  were  again  in  darkness. 

"  The  young  marrow  of  Alphonso  froze  with  horror, 
and  even  Don  Isidore  was  dismayed. 

"  The  baron  again  struck  a  light,  by  which  they  found 
that  they  were  in  a  small  vault,  arched  ovcihcad,  and 
low. 

"  Alphonso  struck  his  foot  against  something  hard. 

"  He  took  it  up. 

"  It  was  a  short  sabre,  the  blade  of  wLijL  ■was  rusty  all 
over  but  a  large  spot  near  the  end  of  the  edge,  embossed 
with  a  largo  raised  incrustation  of  nist. 

'"  Take  that,' said  the  baron  to  Father  Thomas,  'and 
keep  it  by  you.' 

"  The  light  of  the  lamp  was  too  feeble  to  extimd  through 
the  vault,  small  though  it  was. 

"  They  therefore  searched  slowly  along,  step  by  step, 
and  by  the  dim  light  it  afforded,  took  the  best  view  they 
could  of  t'lfi  jifeioe. 

"As  they  went  along  thus  round  the  walls.  Father 
Tkomaa,  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  imagined 
that  he  found  the  ground  beneath  him  move. 

"  He  struck  it  With  his  foot,  and  a  hollow  sound  issued 
from  it. 


"  He  called  the  rest. 

"  '  Here  is  something,'  said  he,  '  probably  worth  notice.' 

"  They  came  over,  and,  standing  in  turn  upon  it,  each 
found  it  spring  beneath  his  feet,  and  heard  the  hollow 
sound. 

"  The  baron,  without  a  word,  began  to  dig  away  the 
earth. 

"  He  had  not  removed  half  a  foot  in  depth  when  he 
found  a  board. 

"  They  all  immediately  assisted  him,  and  the  earth 
was  removed  from  a  bed  of  plank  of  several  feet  in  sur- 
face. 

"  They  tore  it  up,  and  beneath  found  a  chesty  in  which 
was  deposited  a  skeleton,  the  flesh  of  which  was  quite 
mouldered  away. 

"  It  was  obviously  that  of  a  man  of  extraordinary 
stature. 

"  The  baron  touched  it,  and  it  sunk  beneath  his  hand. 

"  He  hung  over  it  for  some  time. 

"  '  Is  there  not  another,'  said  he,  '  along  with  it  ?' 

"They  moved  the  earth  about  it;  but  there  \s;:a 
none. 

"  They  then  turned  to  the  chest  again. 

"  The  priest  took  the  skull,  which  was  not  quite  dis- 
severed from  the  trunk,  till  he  stirred  it,  and,  attentively 
viewing  it,  he  perceived  that  it  was  cloven  across  be- 
hind. 

"  The  baron,  looking  at  it,  and  showing  it  to  Don  Isidore, 
asked  him  rather  sternly  if  he  recollected  anything  about 
a  dream. 

"  Don  Isidore  bowed  in  humble  acknowledgment. 

"  The  priest,  whose  curiosity  on  this  occasion  seemed 
greatest  and  most  observant,  felt  round  the  chest,  in- 
spected the  bones,  the  clothes,  and  every  part  of  it. 

"  At  length  he  said  : 

"  '  Hei'e  is  something  more  than  flesh  and  bones.' 

"  It  was  a  seal  ring. 

"He  presented  it  to  the  baron,  who,  looking  ai  it 
attentively  for  some  time,  exclaimed  ; 

'"Oh.  God!' 
Then,  handing  it  to  Don  Isidore,  said : 

"  '  Dost  thou  know  this  device  ?  ^V^lat  say  reason  and 
scepticism  now?' 

"  Don  Isidore  looked,  started,  and  breathed  short. 

'"Do  I  know  it  ?  Yes,  on  my  soul,  this  is  the  ring  of 
Gonzalvo.  Here  is  his  device,  too,  a  hand  and  dagger, 
with  Jusiar  Fuhninis,  his  motto.' 

" '  Well,  Don  Isidore,'  said  the  baron,  are  you  now 
convinced?' 

"  '  Although  this  be  suflicient  to  convince  me,'  returned 
Don  Isidore,  '  I  think  we  should  leave  no  means  untried 
to  obtain  every  testimony  this  place  can  afford.  Let  us 
search  further.' 

"  '  I  intend  it,'  said  the  baron. 

"  He  accordingly  led  them  again,  beginning  at  the  door, 
round  by  the  wall,  viewing  with  closest  inspection  the 
ground,  and  stamping  upon  it  to  find  whether  it  was 
hollow. 

"  At  length  they  came  to  a  heap,  as  they  thought,  of 
earth. 

"  The  baron  struck  it  with  his  foot. 

"A  helmet,  and  a  coat  of  mail  roUed  about  the 
floor. 

"  The  baron  took  up  one  part,  Don  Isidore  another. 

" '  It  is  the  armour  of  a  giant  rather  than  a  common 
man,'  said  the  priest. 

"  '  It  was  my  son's,'  said  the  baron.  '  Father,  lend  mo 
yom-  knife.' 

"  He  took  the  knife  and  scraped  away  the  rust 

"'Behold,'  said  he,  'our  family  device!  And  herj 
read.' 

"  They  read  aloud  '  Justar  Fulminis.' 

"  '  Yes — yes,  my  child !'  said  the  baron,  vehemently. 
'  A  thunderbolt  thou  wert  to  thy  enemies,  but  treachery 
beguiled  and  deprived  thee  of  thy  precious  life,  and  now 
that  arm  which  carried  terror  to  the  enemies  of  Castile 
and  victory  to  its  banners  is  fallen  to  a  clod  of  the  valley !' 

"  Here  the  baron's  anguish,  like  a  stream  long  stopped 
in  its  course,  burst  in  a  torrent  of  tears  and  groans,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  arches  of  the  vault. 

"  For  some  time  he  was  silent. 

"  At  length,  turning  to  Don  Isidore  and  Father  Thomas, 
he  said  : 

"  '  Lay  them  as  they  were  till  all  is  ripe,  and  then  shall 
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the  arma  of  Eayo  burst  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
heads  of  the  guilty !    Let  us  proceed." 

"  They  then  went  further  and  found  a  leathern 
portmanteau,  much  decayed  and  full  of  insects. 

"  The  baron  strove  to  open  it. 

"  It  broke  in  pieces,  and  a  silver-haf  ted  dagger,  with  the 
aforesaid  crest,  a  crucifix  studded  with  rubies,  and  some 
papers  fell  out  of  it  upon  the  ground. 

"  The  baron  searched  it  further,  and  in  a  private  flap  of 
it  found  a  number  of  papers. 

'"Those  papers,'  said  he,  'reverend  father,  together 
with  this  cross,  and  dagger,  and  the  ring,  we  confide  to 
you,  requesting  that  you  will  seal  them  up.  And  you, 
Don  Isidore,  will  witness  the  transaction  till  justice  calls 
them  forth.' 

''They  reckoned  the  papers,  Don  Isidore  and  Alphonso 
writing  their  names  on  each,  and  the  priest  took  possession 
of  them. 

" '  Althoagh  no  more  be  necessary  now,  and  it  draws 
No.  128. — Blueskin. 


I  fast   towards  morning,'  said    the  baron,    'let  us  leave 
nothing  unexamined.' 

"  They  searched  round  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness. 

"  Not  a  spot,  not  a  flaw  in  the  floor  or  the  walls,  escaped 
their  notice. 

"While  they  were  thus  engaged,  the  young  Alphonso— 
who  was  walking  to  and  fro,  busied  in  contemplatiog  the 
scene  before  him,  and  felicitating  himself  with  the  thoughi: 
that  he  had  contributed  to  the  disclosure  of  such  a  horrid 
affair — struck  the  hilt  of  his  sword  against  a  part  of  the 
wall,  which  sounded  very  hollow,  and  apprised  them  of  it. 

"  They  brought  the  lamp. 

"'Assuredly,'  said  the  baron,  'my  daughter  was  not 
spared.  Perhaps  there  may  be  another  depository  of  the 
dead  here.' 

"  He  knocked  at  the  wall — 

"  Felt  it — examined  it ;  and  the  more  they  advanced  in 
a  particular  direction,  the  more  hollow  it  sounded. 
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"At.  last  they  touched  a  door  so  neatly  fitted  that  it 
pcemed  to  be  :i  part  of  the  wall,  but  ci-evice  or  joint  they 
could  discover  none. 

"  Determined,  however,  not  to  leave  it  unaccomplished, 
they  persisted — the  priest  scraping  and  probing  with  his 
knife,  aud  the  bauoa  with  his  sword ;  while  Alphonso, 
looking  lower,  discovered  a  keyhole. 

"  '  Let  us  cut  it  here,'  said  the  priest. 

"  '  Hold !'  said  the  baron.  '  For  this,  perhaps,  our 
Alphonso  has  already  found  a  key.' 

"  Then,  taking  forth  that  which  Alphonso  had  found,  in 
pursuance  of  the  monition  in  the  dream,  ho  tried  it,  and 
the  lock  flew  open. 

"'Here,'  said  the  baron,  *let  us  look  with  humble 
adoration  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  and  hence- 
forth let  wonder  cease.  His  ways  are  in  the  great  deep, 
and  not  to  be  searched  out ;  yet  man — puny  creature — 
will  estimate  heavenly  things  by  earthly  calculations,  and 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Almighty  only 
because  his  feeble  reason  cannot  comprehend  it !' 

"Just  as  he  was  opening  the  door.  Father  Thomas 
stopped  him. 

"  '  Hold !'  he  said.  '  We  go  on  without  considering 
how  many  hours  have  elapsed  since  we  entered  into  those 
buildings.  Morning  approaches;  I  fear  that  day  has 
already  dawned.  Discovery  might  ruin  all;  therefore, 
let  us  be  gone.' 

"  '  You  say  well,'  said  Don  Isidore.  '  It  must  be  day- 
break.' 

" '  Alas !'  said  the  baron,  '  much  remains  behind !  Shall 
we  go  ?    Yet  it  must  be.' 

" '  Were  I  permitted  to  advise,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  we 
should  immediately  depart,  carefully  laying  everything  in 
such  a  manner  as,  if  searched,  to  baffle  suspicion.' 

"  They  accordingly  covered  up  the  chest  with  the 
earth,  Father  Thomas  devoutly  pronouncing  the  'Las 
Animas '  over  it. 

"  They  then  closed  the  door  of  the  vault,  proceeded 
next  to  the  steps  up  to  the  chapel,  where,  closing  the 
door,  and  laying  down  the  largo  stone,  they  put  the  whole, 
as  nearly  as  they  could,  in  its  former  state,  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  DXO. 

'continuation  of  the  story. 

"  They  arrived  at  the  bower  just  as  distant  objects  were 
rendered  visible  by  the  increasing  light  of  the  morning. 

"  There  they  found  their  attendants  anxiously  expecting 
their  arrival,  having  suffered  much  from  apprehension,  as 
well  as  cold. 

"  Evei-ything  now,  however,  tended  to  cheer  and  repay 
them  for  the  hardships  of  the  night. 

"  The  rising  sun  by  degrees  chased  away  the  cold,  and 
rendered  the  air  most  exquisitely  refreshing. 

"  Ten  thousand  bii'ds  tilled  the  air  with  the  harmony  of 
nature. 

"From  the  distant  hills  was  heard  incessantly  the 
bleating  of  flocks  innumerable ;  while  the  goatherds' 
pipes,  and  now  and  then  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  broke 
in  occasionally,  and  finished  the  picture  of  this  new 
Arcadia. 

"  After  having  refreshed  themselves  with  some  bread 
and  wine  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  they 
mounted,  and  set  forward  towards  Burgos,  repassing  the 
river. 

"  The  baron  mused  for  some  time. 

"  At  last,  breaking  silence,  and  turning  to  the  others 
behind  him : 

" '  Behold,'  said  he,'  '  how  magnificently  the  hand  of 
the  Creator  has  furnished  the  abodes  of  all  his  creatures! 
Not  all  the  embellishments  of  art,  strained  to  the  last 
nerve  of  human  skill — not  all  the  proud  domes  raised 
story  over  story  by  the  aspiring  hand  of  architecture — not 
gilded  ceilings,  burnished  arches,  columns  of  polished 
marble,  gold  or  silver,  moulded  by  the  hand  of  taste,  and 
inscribed  with  the  proud  emblems  of  nobility — can  be  put 
in  comparison  with  this  one  small  speck  in  the  works  of 
Omnipotence ;  nay,  let  but  the  hand  of  art  touch  it,  and 
its  beauties  vanish.  Hark!  every  throat  of  the  pretty 
feathered  tribe  swells  instinctively  with  notes  of  gi-ateful 
adoration  ;  the  flocks  bleat  forth  their  praise ;  the  noble 
ox,  his  appetite  and  mere  corporeal  functions  all  sus- 
pended in  mute  devotion,  contemplates  the  beauties  that 


surround  him,  heaves  his  huge  sides  with  rapture,  and  in 
enjoyment  pays  his  tribute  to  the  hand  that  feeds  him  ! 
Man — only  man — swollen  with  the  pride  of  reason  (that 
dubious  instrument  by  Heaven  given,  his  blessing  or  his 
curse) — becomes  the  bubble  of  creation — sinfully  spurns 
from  him  gifts  like  those,  and  to  his  own  gaudy,  perish- 
able works  resorts  for  satisfaction  ; — worse  ! — strains  his 
prolific  mind  for  means  to  desolate  the  face  of  fair 
creation — for  spurious  pleasures,  which  bafile  in  pursuit 
or  poison  in  enjoyment,  -wages  inexorable  war  against  the 
will  of  Heaven ;  spreads  his  own  brother's  couch  with 
serpents'  teeth  ;  ravages — ruins — murders  !' 

"Just  as  he  had  pronounced  these  last  words,  they  came 
to  a  beautiful  recess,  resembling  a  stage,  formed  by  the 
hand  of  nature  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

"  Eound  it  hills  rose  in  a  gentle  slope,  like  the  seats  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  stood  a  large  stone 
cross. 

"The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  prattling  rivulet, 
which  fell  f I'om  the  hills  behind  in  a  beautiful  cataract.  At 
the  bottom,  separating  into  two  branches,  it  glided  round  this 
natural  stage,  and,  meeting  again  below  in  one  stream,  fell 
into  the  river  Guadalquivor  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
league. 

"  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  stately  cork  trees, 
which  lent  a  cool  shade  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  meri- 
dian sun. 

"  In  this  romantic  spot  was  collected  a  crowd  of  men 
and  women,  dressed  in  all  the  fantastic  finery  of  the 
country,  and  bedecked  with  boughs  and  flowers. 

"  One  man,  who  seemed  the  chief,  carried  a  garland  in 
his  hand,  and,  mated  with  a  beautiful  female,  led  them  all 
in  mazes  through  a  dance. 

"  Don  Isidore  stopped  and  looked  on. 

"  '  Nothing,'  said  he,  '  delights  me  so  much  as  an 
assemblage  of  happy  faces.' 

"  The  dance  stopped,  and  the  people  saluted  our  tra- 
vellers with  rustic  civility, 

"  '  Pr'ythee,'  said  Don  Isidore,  what  is  the  occasion  of 
this  mirth  and  dancing  to-day  ?  Is  it  your  tutelar  saint's 
day?' 

"  '  Why,  you  must  know,  senor,  that  the  village  you  see 
yonder  is  called  Vallesanto.  It  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  family  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  this  part  of  Spain  ;  and  if  the  blessed  Virgin 
condescends  to  hear  the  prayers  of  its  inhabitants,  it  will 
continue  so  for  ever ;  for  never  were  people  so  blessed  as 
they  are  in  a  lord,  and  never  was  a  family  so  blessed  in 
return  as  they — if  good  works,  the  praj^ers  of  mankind, 
the  smiles  of  Heaven,  and  being  true  Christians  can  make 
them  so.  Search  out  the  best  man  in  Spain,  and  we  will 
set  the  worst  of  this  family  against  him,  and  not  be  afraid 
of  the  comparison  ;  and  of  all  them  that  ever  possessed 
the  estate,  the  present  marquess  seems  the  best,  for  to  the 
natural  greatness  of  his  blood  and  the  hereditaiy  good- 
ness of  his  heai-t,  he  unites  the  gifts  of  his  good  uncle 
Jerome,  prior  of  our  convent,  under  whose  care  he  was 
bred.  You  need  not  doubt,  then,  his  being  a  good 
Christian,  which,  you  know,  is  saying  everything.  As 
soon  as  he  came  of  age,  instead  of  lavishing  the  great 
wealth  he  got  into  possession  of  in  feasts,  and  revels,  and 
i-iots,  in  horses,  dice,  cards,  or  women,  he  laid  it  all  out 
in  charity,  reserving  to  himself  no  more  for  his  expenses 
than  the  poorest  hidalgo  in  the  country.  He  provides  for 
the  old  and  infinn,  gives  instruments  of  husbandry  to 
young  farmers,  and  tools  to  young  tradesmen ;  be  gives 
portions  to  young  maids  to  procure  them  good  husbands, 
and  on  their  marriage  supplies  them  with  a  capital  to  set 
them  going.  Not  a  person  in  the  country  but  can  bear 
testimony  to  his  charity.  Even  the  little  chikb-en  flock 
about  him  as  he  walks  the  street,  skipping  for  joy  like 
young  lambkins  after  their  dams,  and  get  their  quarto  or 
ocharo  to  regale.  In  short,  senor,  nothing — not  even  the 
brute  creation — fails  to  find  tender  protection  and  shelter 
from  him.  Well,  sir,  this  day  he  is  to  be  married.  The 
whole  neighbourljood  is  in  one  tumult  of  joy— grandees 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country— even  the  Marquess 
de  Punalada,  who  has  lived  like  a  hermit  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  comes  forth  to  add  to  the  meeting.  All 
strangers  passing  are  invited  ;  and  the  marquess  and  his 
uncle  will  both  be  much  pleased,  and  think  it  a  great 
favour,  if  you  cavaliers  would  delay  your  journey,  and  go 
to  the  Castle  of  Villaverde.' 

"  '  That  is  impossible,'  said  Don  Isidore  ;  '  business  of 
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consequence  obliges  us  to  return  with  baste.  We  wish 
the  worthy  marquess  aU  the  felicity  such  virtues  merit.  I 
thank  you,  however,  for  the  pains  yoii  have  taken  to  in- 
form me,  and  request  that  you  will  accept  this  (giving  liim 
a  piece  of  money),  and  make  merry  with  it  on  auothor 
occasion.' 

"  Then,  turning  their  horses,  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

"  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  observed  an  inn 
which  stood  just  at  the  point  of  two  roads. 

"Here  they  resolved  to  refresh  themselves  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  night. 

"  They  accordingly  stopped,  and,  having  retired  into  a 
private  room,  held  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  tne 
night's  adventures. 

"  '  From  what  we  have  seen,'  said  the  baron,  'no  doubt 
remains  of  the  truth  of  my  suspicions.  That  Gonzalvo 
has  been  murdered  most  foully  is  certain  ;  that  the  skeleton 
in  the  chest  is  his,  the  ring  is  sufficient,  not  to  mention  the 
cloven  skull,  the  portmanteau,  and  the  armour ;  and  that 
the  Marquess  de  Punalada  has  been  the  murderer  is  little 
less  than  a  matter  of  certainty.' 

"  They  all  assented  to  those  propositions. 

"  '  The  questions  then  to  be  resolved  are — 

"  '  First,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  priory  should  be 
made  the  scene  of  slaughter — a  place,  one  would  think, 
too  holy  for  such  deeds  of  darkness .' 

" '  Next,  what  provocation  or  inducement  brought  on 
the  murder ;  and,  lastly,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  my 
daughter  ?' 

"  '  All  these  things  remaining  still  in  obscurity  makes 
me  wish  to  retui-n  to-night  to  the  vaults.  Perhaps  we 
may  discover  further. 

"  '  In  my  opinion,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  the  development  of 
all  you  mention  hangs  entirely  on  the  discoveries  we  have 
already  made.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  an  unavail- 
ing journey  to  the  vault,  we  should,  in  pursuance  of  our 
first  plan,  proceed  to  Court  and  give  the  King  a  full  and 
circumstantial  relation  of  the  facts  from  the  beginning.' 

" '  And  desii-e  him,'  said  the  baron,  '  to  open  the  lists, 
and  permit  me  to  call  the  villain  to  a  public  vindication  of 
himself  in  single  combat.' 

"  '  I  think  that  you  mistake  me  yet,'  interrupted  Don 
Isidore.  '  Single  combat,  indeed !  No,  far  be  it  from  me 
to  think  of  staining  the  noble  warrior's  sword  with  the 
blood  of  a  murdei-er !    No,  let  justice ' 

" '  Hear  me,  Don  Isidore,'  inten'upted  the  baron — '  hear 
my  fixed  resolves.  He  must  fall  by  this  arm.  I  cannot 
become  an  assassin  or  an  executioner,  therefore  I  must 
fight  him.  Fear  not  thou  the  event ;  in  such  a  cause,  a 
pigmy's  arm  would  wrest  a  victory  from  a  giant.  Besides 
— but  thou  thinkest  that  I  am  old — too  old — I  may  be 
BO,  but  know,  Isidore,  that  even  at  this  age  that  man  bears 
not  arms  in  Spain  from  whose  crest  Eayo  vrould  not  now 
— even  now — old  though  he  be,  hope  to  pluck  the  laurel !' 

"  '  My  dear  baron,'  returned  Don  Isidore,  '  I  must  say 
you  still  mistake  me.  Of  the  event  of  the  combat  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  if,  as  you  seem  to  surmise,  I  had  any,  that 
arose  from  an  apprehension  of  your  age,  I  should — and  I 
hope  you  beUeve  it — step  forward  myself  as  the  champion 
of  our  cause.  The  process  you  propose  would  smother 
future  discovery,  and  many  things  of  greatest  moment — 
perhaps  even  your  daughter's  life  (for  who  knows  but  she 
yet  may  live) — might  all  be  lost  in  this  one  rash  act. 
Consider,  baron,  it  is  not  a  mere  point  of  honour  you  have 
to  discharge — it  is  not  a  doubtful  claim  on  justice  you  have 
to  enforce ;  you  are  not  so  destitute  of  proof  as  to  resort 
to  the  sword — no,  your  proofs  are  already  in  your  reacb, 
and  justice  to  your  I»?i  lily  demands  that  your  oppressor 
should  be  brought,  m>t  to  an  honourable  issue  of  the 
sword,  but  to  theignoe/inious  sentence  of  the  law.  As  to 
your  age,  baron,  it  baa  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for,  in  a  case 
where  the  demands  of  honour  called  forth  the  sword,  I 
know  not  the  hand  more  fit  to  draw  it  than  yours.  If  it 
failed,  and  mine  should  sink  after  it,  remember  that  I  have 
a  son ' 

"  '  Ay,  Isidore,  you  have  a  son — such  a  son  as  I  once  had 
— one  to  whose  ann  the  fate  of  empires  might  be  trusted. 
But,  believe  me,  you  have  shaken  my  intentions  for  the 
present.  My  daughter  may  live — said  you  not  so  ?  Look 
you,  Isidore ;  accustomed  as  thou  hast  been  to  read  my 
heart,  which  ever  has  been  written  in  my  actions,  thou 
canst  not  but  have  observed  how  much  more  precious  than 
life — nay,  than  ten  thousand  lives — has  henour  ever  been 


in  my  opinion.  Yet  would  I,  to  make  good  that  one 
transporting  hope— to  save  my  daughter,  to  hug  her  once 
more  in  these  arms— give  life,  fame,  fortune,  aud  every- 
thing to  the  winds— forego  all  honours,  aU  worldly  hopes, 
and  take  the  fate  of  the  most  forlorn  wretch  that  draws 
existence  from  the  pity  of  mankind !  But  it  may  not  be. 
She  must  be  gone — she  was  not  spared  !' 
_  "  '  However,'  said  Don  Isidore,  'though  unlikely,  it  is  not 
impossible.  Is  it  not  better  to  proceed  by  such  temperate 
means  as  may  insure  our  work  at  least  from  fm-ther  mis- 
chief .'  I  say,  then,  we  must  desire  the  interference  of  the 
King,  and  even  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  for  Don 
Eodrigo  is  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  to  the  marquess ; 
and  his  mother,  who  is  above  all  women  crafty,  may,  by 
circumspection,  discover,  and,  by  address,  defeat  us.  My 
advice,  therefore,  is  that  we  repair  to  Burgos,  aud  that 
Alphonso  gain  a  private  audience  of  the  King,  and  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  grant  you  a  hearing,  in  which  case  there 
does  not  remain  a  doubt  of  justice  being  done.' 

"Father  Thomas  and  Alphonso  added  the  weight  of 
their  opinion  to  this  advice,  and  the  baron  agreed. 

"'Meantime,'  said  Don  Isidore,  'let  us  take  some  re- 
freshment, remain  hero  this  night  to  rest,  and  early  to- 
morrow morning  set  forward  on  our  journey.' 

"Just  at  that  moment  they  observed  from  their  win- 
dows a  cloud  of  dust  arising  at  a  distance  and  moving 
towards  them. 

"  They  soon  heard  the  trampling  of  horses,  and  pre- 
sently saw  a  carriage,  di-awn  by  six  mules  and  surrounded 
by  armed  men. 

"  It  drove  by  the  inn,  and  turned  towards  the  town  of 
Villaverde. 

"  They  called  their  host,  and  asked  him  whose  it  was. 

"  He  answered  that  it  was  the  Marquess  de  Punalada, 
'  who,  for  a  wonder,'  said  he,  '  appears  abroad,  going,  I 
suppose,  to  the  wedding.  Ay,  ay,  he  has  armed  men 
enough  to  keep  off  the  ghosts.  Oh,  Lord  save  us  and 
keep  us  a  clear  conscience !' 

"  '  This  marquess,  then,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  is  much 
afraid  of  ghosts,  is  he  ?' 

" '  Afraid,  senor  ?  Why,  he  is  the  talk  of  the  wholo 
counti-y,'  replied  the  host.  'We  have  sometimes  such 
work  with  him.  It  was  but  a  few  nights  ago  ho  called  up 
all  the  servants  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  said  that  some 
one  was  going  to  kill  him,  made  them  arm  themselves  and 
search  all  round  the  castle,  and  at  last  could  not  be  per- 
suaded but  that  some  person  had  come  to  him  as  he  lay  iu 
bed  and  shook  a  bloody  poniard  over  him,  threatening  him 
with  speedy  death. 

" '  He  keeps  almost  continually  locked  up  iu  private 
places,  and  never  walks  even  in  the  great  gardens,  though 
walled  with  battlements,  without  two  chosen  domestics.' 

"  'Sometimes  he  disaj)pears  for  days  together,  aud  is  not 
seen  by  anyone,  and  the  people  of  the  castle  think  that  he 
is  then  with  Father  Gregorio,  the  prior,  though  how  he 
gets  there  they  cannot  tell,  as  the  walls  of  the  castle  are 
between  them. 

"  'Be  this  as  it  will,  one  of  the  lay  brothers  saw  him 
once  in  the  prior's  cell  at  a  time  that  he  had  not  passed 
the  gate. 

"'Some  say  that  he  deals  with  the  devil.  Some  say 
one  thing,  and  some  say  another.  Some  talk  of  my  lady's 
death ;  but  as  for  me,  seoors,  remember,  I  say  nothing. 

"  '  Besides,  now  I  think  on  it,  you  are  strangers  to  me, 
and  might  do  me  mischief ;  but,  thank  God,  I  can  keep  a 
secret!' 

"  '  We,'  returned  Don  Isidore,  '  arc  above  doing  you  a 
mischief,  and  hope  you  will  not  think  so  ill  of  us ;  so,  if 
you  have  a  secret ' 

"  'Lord,  no,  your  honom- — no  secret!  What  everyone 
knows  is  no  secret.  Why,  he  screeches,  and  talks  to  him- 
self, and  says  the  wickedest  things,  when  he  thinks  that 
no  one  is  in  hearing — such  as  that  God  cannot  pardon 
him,  and  the  Uke.  Despair,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins.  As  for  my  part,  I  would  not  take  the  wealth 
of  Spain  to  be  in  his  skin  this  night,  for,  though  I  do 
keep  an  inn,  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  never  comniittcd 
murder.' 

"'Murder?'  exclaimed  Don  Isidore.  'Why,  did  tho 
marquess  ?' 

"  '  No,  no,  your  honour— oh  no— not  as  one  would  say  ! 
God  forbid  I  should  say  so!  But,  then,  when  a  man  is 
afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  and  shrieks ' 

"»I  understand  you,'  said  Don  Isidore,  touching  his 
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lips  with  his  fingers  by  way  of  denotiri»  silence.  'You 
are  a  wise  fellow,  and  I  commend  you.' 

"  '  But,  senors,'  continued  the  host,  quite  flattered,  '  only 
think  of  his  immuring  his  daughter,  a  sweet  young  lady, 
in  a  cell  of  a  convent  only  out  of  fear  of  a  prophecy  of  a 
ciu'sed  witch.  But  that  cost  his  son  his  life,  who  was — but 
God  forgive  him,  he's  dead !  Then  there  is  a  poor  youth  he 
has  bred  up  for  charity.  Some  say  he  is  his  own  bastard  ; 
but  I  cannot  believe  it — he  is  too  good  for  that.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  treats  him  cruelly.  Sometimes,  when  he  meets 
him,  he  screeches  and  orders  him  to  be  turned  out, 
then  again  sends  and  has  him  brought  back,  for  the  lad 
would  be  glad  to  go.  And  would  you  believe  it,  one  day, 
about  four  days  ago,  he  was  missed  ;  messengers  were  sent 
in  search  for  him ;  they  found  him  in  a  brokea  building 
behind  the  convent,  where  he  was  looking  for  birds'  nests  ; 
and  only  think,  the  marquess  was  going  to  poniard  him, 
and  at  last  laid  him  in  irons,  calling  him  villain,  cut-throat, 
traitor !  Lord  help  us,  the  boy  would  not  cut  the  throat 
of  a  chicken,  though  he  wanted  his  dinner  by  it ;  not  but 
the  fellow  is  brave  enough,  for  now  that  he's  grown  he's 
as  strong  as  a  mule.  It  is  not  six  months  since  a  great 
gang  of  robbers  descended  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  plun- 
dered the  whole  country,  carrying  away  everything, 
cattle,  com  and  all.  The  marquess  was  then  abroad,  that 
is  to  say,  buried  in  his  castle.  What  does  the  young 
Fernando  do  but  claps  on  a  suit  of  armour,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  few  peasants  sallied  forth,  attacked  the  banditti,  took 
their  chief  and  kept  him  in  bondage  at  a  small  village  till 
all  they  had  remaining  of  the  stolen  property  was 
restored.  The  marquess,  being  informed  of  it,  sent  to 
have  the  fellow  detained  just  as  all  was  returned ;  but 
Fernando  said  that  he  had  already  passed  his  word, 
and  would  send  his  sword  through  anyone  who  should 
presiime  to  detain  him,  adding,  that  it  was  better  to  have 
the  things  restored  to  their  poor  owners  than  to  hang  such 
a  worthless  wretch,  and  then  dismissed  him  with  an 
earnest  exhortation  to  reformation  and  repentance.  All 
people  were  astonished  at  the  grandem-  of  his  sentiments, 
particularly  as  he  was  a  foundling,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
begot  in  sin.  But  as  soon  as  he  went  home,  the  marquess 
became  outrageous,  threatened  him  with  death,  laid  him 
in  irons,  and  kept  him  on  bread  and  water  for  a  month. 
When  set  at  liberty,  he  walked  about  sad  and  silent,  and 
spoke  to  no  one.  One  day  sauntering  down  a  long  lobby 
in  the  castle,  the  marquess  suddenly  opened  a  room  door 
just  facing  him,  screeched,  and  almost  fell  into  fits  at  the 
sight  of  him.  The  castle  was  alarmed.  His  lordship  de- 
clared that  he  was  watching  there  to  assassinate  him. 
The  youth  called  Heaven  to  witness  his  Innocence,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the 
castle  and  ease  his  lordship's  mind,  who  seemed  to  abhor 
the  sight  of  him ;  assuring  him  that  though  grateful  for 
past  favours,  he  was  weary  of  such  continual  illusage, 
upon  which  the  marquess  swore  he  should  never  go  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  gave  orders  for  his  being 
strictly  watched.  Ever  since,  he  remains  there  as  it  were 
a  prisoner.  He  is  seen  sometimes  walking  on  the  battle- 
ments attended  by  two  men  as  guards.  No  one  can  tell  the 
cause  of  this,  but  everyone  knows  it  can  be  nothing  good.' 

"  '  You  interest  me  much  in  the  fate  of  this  youth,'  said 
Don  Isidore;  'and  your  account  astonishes  me  beyond 
measure,  There  is  something  in  the  marquess's  conduct 
to  him  so  far  surpassing  the  bounds  of  common  malignity 
that,  coupled  with  his  terrors  and  screechings,  denotes 
some  guilty  mystery.' 

" 'Why,  senor,' said  the  innkeeper,  'he  seems  almost 
as  much  afraid  of  everybody — nay,  for  matter  of  that,  of 
himself,  for  he  cannot  abide  to  be  alone  at  night.  Indeed, 
niost  of  the  domestics  are  terrified  at  night.,  and  declare 
that  the  whole  castle  and  its  gardens,  nay,  the  whole 
priory  and  valley,  are  haunted !' 

''Hero  he  was  called,  and  obliged  to  leave  his  company 
and  his  story  unfinished. 

" '  A  strange  account  this  !'  said  Don  Isidore. 

"  '  A  very  natural  one,'  said  the  baron. 

" '  I  cannot  account  for  it,'  said  Don  Isidore  ;  '  but  1 
feel  a  propensity  which  I  cannot  overcome  to  go  towards 
the  castle  and  take  a  view  of  it.  The  unmerited  fate  of 
that  youth — who,  from  our  host's  account,  seems  to  have 
something  noble  in  his  soul — fills  me  with,  I  cannot  say 
how,  an  ardent  wish  to  see  him.  Were  I  superstitious, 
I  should  deem  those  desires  predictive.  Perhaps — nay,  it 
cannot  be——* 


"  'What  ?'  said  the  baron,  hastily. 

'"In  truth,'  replied  Don  Isidore,  'my  thoughts  were  so 
absurd  that  I  almost  blush  to  own  them.  If  this  should 
be  your  orphan  grandson  ?' 

"  A  flush  of  red  crimsoned  the  cheek  of  the  baron. 

"  '  What  if  it  should  be  ?  But,  oh,  it  cannot  be  ?  Why 
keep  him  there  ?  And  yet  his  jealous  apprehensions,  his 
shrieks  of  horror !  But  it  cannot  be.  No,  Isidore — no  ! 
When  he  had  gone  so  deep  in  guilt  as  to  murder  the 
father  and  mother,  he  would  not  stop  at  the  child,  much 
less  would  he  keep  him  as  a  continual  memento  of  his 
guilt.    No — no,  it  cannot  be — it  cannot  be !' 

" '  Yet,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  suppose  we  go  ?  It  can  do 
no  injury,  and  will  at  least  give  us  a  more  perfect  idea  of 
the  situation  of  the  castle  to  serve  us  on  a  future  occasion.' 

"  '  I  agree  !'  replied  the  baron.     '  Let  us  go.' 

"  As  soon  as  they  had  dined  they  departed  for  the 
castle. 

"  As  they  approached  it  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
the  country  become  more  gloomy,  and  their  imagination, 
influenced  by  their  opinion  of  the  marquess,  viewed  it  as 
a  place  cut  off  from  the  goods  of  Providence,  where  grass 
grew  not,  and  where  the  affrighted  earth  drew  back  into 
her  womb  her  natural  produce  as  fearful  to  trust  it  to 
the  hands  of  such  a  monster. 

"  They  rode  along  the  wall  and  perceived  that  they 
were  strongly  intrenched  behind  a  deep  ditch,  over  which, 
as  they  advanced,  they  found  a  drawbridge  drawn  up. 

"  Passing  further  on,  they  observed  that  the  wall  turned 
to  the  southward,  and,  continuing  their  route  along  it,  saw 
that  it  joined  that  of  the  priory. 

"  They  turned  back  again,  and,  as  they  approached  the 
drawbridge,  observed  three  men  walking  on  the  wall. 

"  On  their  nearer  approach,  Don  Isidore,  courteously 
saluting  them,  inquired  to  whom  that  noble  castle 
belonged. 

"  One  of  them  returned  the  salute,  and  informed  him 
that  it  belonged  to  the  Marquess  de  Punalada,  that  the 
marquess  was  from  home,  and  said  that  he  was  sorry  the 
arrangements  of  the  castle  forbade  him  from  inviting  them 
during  the  marquess's  absence. 

"  Our  travellers  had  not  the  smallest  doubt,  from  the 
youthful  voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker,  but  that  he  was 
the  young  person  of  whom  such  honourable  mention  had 
been  made  by  the  innkeeper. 

"Don  Isidore,  therefore,  accosted  him: 

"  '  Young  gentleman,'  said  he,  '  though  I  should  be  sorry 
to  break  in  upon  the  arrangements,  or  trespass  on  the 
priviliges  of  the  castle,  I  cannot  help  entreating  that  you 
would  have  the  goodness  to  direct  us  in  the  I'oad  to 
Cordova,  from  which  I  know  not  how  we  have  insensibly 
diverged,  and  as  the  roads  about  here  are  rather  intri- 
cately crossed  and  mixed  with  each  other,  you  would  con- 
siderably augment  the  favour  by  descending  and  instruct- 
ing us  particularly  how  we  may  avoid  going  again  astray. 
We  are  travellers,  and,  like  all  travellers  who  hope  to 
profit  by  their  toil,  wish  to  get  the  best  account  possible 
of  the  country  which  wo  pass  through,  and  here  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  but  uncouth  and  ignorant  'J)easant3 
incapable  of  instructing  us.' 

" '  You  honour  me  too  much,'  returned  the  youth,  '  by 
your  invitation  ;  but  there  are  reasons  why  I  cannot  avail 
myself  of  it.' 

"  Just  as  he  said  this,  one  of  the  men  who  was  along 
with  him  spoke  to  him  in  a  whisper. 

"  The  three  consulted  together,  and,  then,  making  a 
sign  to  Don  Isidore  to  wait,  they  descended,  and  letting 
down  the  drawbridge,  passed  over. 

"  The  young  man  stepped  forward  and  joined  Don 
Isidore  and  the  baron. 

"  As  he  approached,  the  whole  company  riveted  their 
eyes  upon  him,  and  were  much  pleased,  and  indeed  sur- 
prised at  the  dignity  of  his  mien,  the  firmness  of  his 
deportment,  the  vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  the  noble,  manly 
expression  of  his  countenance,  in  which  strong  character 
was  strongly  marked. 

"  The  baron  felt  a  lively  emotion  of  tenderness  towards 
him. 

"  Don  Isidore  not  less,  while  Father  Thomas  had  all 
those  sensations  which  a  good  heart  meliorated  by 
Christianity  may  be  supposed  to  feel  for  virtue  groaning 
under  oppression. 

"  They  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and,  leaving 
them  to  the  care  of  the  servants,  walked  aside  with  him. 
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"  He  begaa  to  speak. 

"  But  an  unaccountable  sensation  broke  his  utterance, 
and  alternately  overspread  his  face  with  a  shifting  red  and 
white. 

"  However,  he  informed  them  that  this  was  tho  castle 
of  Punalada,  as  he  had  said  before,  and  that  it  was  sui-- 
rounded  with  walls  a  considerable  length  backwards,  even 
to  the  ground  of  the  convent  of  Vallesanto.  That  the 
marquess  was  a  man  of  immense  estates  and  great  wealth, 
highly  favovired  by  the  Courts  but  yet  so  fond  of  retire- 
ment, that  he  chose  rather  to  live  here  for  many  years 
past  than  go  into  the  world  and  assume  that  figure  itt  it 
which  his  rank  and  fortune  entitled  him  to.  ** 

"  '  You  are  his  son,  then,  I  presume  ?'  said  Don  Isidore. 

"  '  No  sir ;  I  am  indeed  the  creature  of  his  adoption, 
preserved  by  his  charity,  and  now  supported  by  his 
bounty  ;  but  whoso  son  I  am,  alas !  I  Imow  not,  nor 
perhaps  shall  never  know.  At  present,  the  marquess,  by 
his  adoption,  is  entitled  to  all  those  duties  which  I  should 
pay  to  my  natural  parents — perhaps  no  more.' 

"  '  Then  you  are  happy  ?'  said  the  baron. 

"  The  youth  hesitated. 

"  At  length  he  said  : 

" '  If  I  answer  in  the  negative,  let  me  be  acquitted  of 
any  intentional  ingratitude  to  my  protector.  I  have 
never  gone  so  far  before,  and  I  confess  I  am  asto- 
nished to  think  by  what  irresistible  power  your  notice  of 
me  exacts  a  confession  which  I  have  never  made  to  any- 
one. The  marquess  has  been  kind  to  me — I  owe  him 
everything,  yet  am  not  happy.' 

"  '  Why  ?'  said  the  baron,  earnestly. 

"  '  I  wish,'  replied  the  youth, '  to  serve  my  King  and  be 
a  soldier ;  but  I  am  not  permitted.  The  marquess  (for 
what  reason  I  cannot  tell)  is  averse  to  it ;  it  is  his  will  I 
should  not  go,  and  I  must  submit.  Apprehending,  as 
I  suppose,  that  I  have  formed  a  design  to  depart  for  that 
purpose  without  permission,  he  has  ordered  me  to  keep 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  assigned  me  a  guard ; 
but  he  need  not.  I  think  obedience  to  his  will  a  duty, 
and  no  earthly  power  shall  make  me  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
it!' 

"  Nothing  could  equal  their  astonishment  at  the  noble 
sentiments  and  ingenuous  spirit  of  so  young  a  man. 

"  The  baron  gazed  upon  him  as  if  his  eyes  had  lost 
their  wonted  motion. 

"  Don  Isidore  took  him  by  the  hand,  pressed  it,  and  said : 

" '  Unhappy  parents,  whoever  they  are,  to  have  lost 
such  a  son,  and  happy  he  who  has  acquired  such  a  one 
even  by  adoption.' 

" '  The  marquess,'  interrupted  the  baron,  'must  be  sens- 
ible of  the  treasure  he  possesses.  He  is  fond  of  you,  is  he 
not  .9' 

'"Alas!  venerable  sir,'  replied  the  youth,  'he,  on  the 
contraiy,  seems  to  abhor  me,  and — why,  I  know  not — to 
consider  me  as  a  person  unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence — 
as  a  villain— as  a  trailer !' 

"  Here  his  colour  shifted  to  a  deadly  pale,  and  a  tear 
gushed  in  spite  of  him  from  his  eyes,  while  every  muscle 
of  his  face  seemed  agitated. 

"'In  short,  sirs,'  continued  he,  'to  be  plain,  the  mar- 
quess has  of  lato  so  treated  me  that  every  tie  of  affection  is 
broken,  and  the  only  ligament  which  now  remains  to  bind 
me  to  him,  is  gratitude — a  bond  which  no  true  Christian  can 
break.  I  trust  that  God  will  grant  me  the  grace  never  to 
violate  it.  Thus  have  I,  senors,  seduced  by  an  unaccount- 
able feeling  which  draws  me  to  you  with  resistless  force, 
deviated  from  ray  accustomed  maxims  of  silence.  To 
have  at  once  reposed  in  you  the  secret  of  my  heart,  ap- 


Tear  not,  excellent  young  man,'  said  Don  Isidore. 
'  You  speak  to  men  of  honour — nay,  more,  you  speak  to 
those  who  feel  their  hearts  entwined  with  jomrs  in  the  re- 
ciprocal folds  of  affection  equally  strong  as  yours — equally 
unaccountable  to  themselves.' 

"  '  Let  us,'  said  the  baron,  'call  you  child.  If  affection 
entitles  you  to  that  appellation,  we  claim  a  stronger  right 
than  the  marquess.' 

"  '  And  at  all  events,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  remember  that 
if  the  caprice  of  the  marquess,  his  death,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance should  leave  you  at  liberty  to  make  a  choice, 
Don  Isidore  de  Haro  will  be  ready  to  take  upon  him  the 
offioA  of  the  father  and  the  friend.' 


"  '  Don  Isidore,  you  would  engross  all  to  yourself,'  said 
the  baron.  'You  must  allow  the  claims  of  the  (Childless 
to  be  paramount  to  yours,  and  such  is  mine.  My  child — 
for  I  will  call  you  so,'  said  he,  '  I  am  old,  and  can  instruct 
you,  therefore  hear  me  attentively.  Hope  not  that  time, 
reason,  or  moral,  or  religious  sentiment  can  work  any 
change  in  the  marquess's  heart  in  thy  favour.  To  use  the 
helpless  orphan  of  his  protection  with  inhumanity,  and 
put  bonds  upon  his  mind  and  person,  shows  him  to  possess 
a  soul  either  naturally  depressed,  or  labouring  under  some 
malignant  suspicion  or  hidden  animosity,  which  broods  in 
his  heart,  but  dares  not  appear  and  trust  one  youth.  Man  in 
intercourse  with  man  seldom  rests  at  the  first  stage  of 
good  or  evU  ;  but  when  he  confers  an  unmerited  benefit, 
or  offers  an  unprovoked  injury,  can-ies  the  foUy  of  the  one 
act  or  the  wickedness  of  the  other  to  extremes.  Never 
did  I  know  a  man  that  did  not  delight  in  fostering  the  worst 
brier  he  had  planted — never  do  I  remember  a  man  who 
could  forgive  the  innocent  he  had  injured.  Let  this  bo 
your  caution — this  the  guide  of  your  conscience.  That 
gratitude  which  has  outlived  affection  is  a  mere  religious 
duty,  and,  like  that  of  forgiveness  of  our  enemies,  ex- 
tends not  to  self-injury,  involves  no  positive  esteem,  en- 
joins no  positive  attachment,  but  merely  bids  that  we  pray 
for,  and  wish  rather  good  than  evil  to  its  object.  In  this 
am  I  right,  father  ?'  turning  to  the  priest. 

"  '  Perfectly,'  replied  Father  Thomas. 

"  '  One  word  more,'  said  the  baron,  taking  him  by  the 
hand.  '  Fly  this  castle,  as  you  value  life,  or  -wish  for  the 
protection  of  Heaven.  Guilt  saps  its  walls,  vengeance 
holds  its  sword  over  it,  and  the  thunder  of  Heaven,  ere 
many  days  be  past,  will  shake  it  to  its  foundation  !  Fly, 
therefore — quickly  fly,  and  when  once  thy  resolution  shall 
be  taken,  let  this  be  thy  guide.' 

"  With  these  words,  the  baron  gave  him  a  scrip  of 
paper. 

"  The  youth  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  baron  as 
he  spoke. 

"  He  was  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  looks,  while 
the  words  he  spoke  sunk  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
soul. 

" '  Don  Isidore,'  continued  the  baron,  '  we  must  have 
this  youth  between  us,  for,  as  of  Alphonso,  so  of  him — 
neither  of  uS'Will  give  up  his  share.  And  you,'  said  ho, 
'  my  children,'  taking  both  their  hands,  and  putting  them 
into  each  other,  '  remember  that  after  this  day ,  if  ever  you 
should  happen  to  meet,  you  meet  as  brothers.' 

"  'With  joy,'  said  Alphonso,  'I  accept  from  your  hands 
that  which  was  before  denied  to  me — a  brother.' 

"  '  And  I,'  said  Fernando,  '  with  gratitude  for  the  ac- 
quisition, earnestly  hope  that  I  may  be  worthy  of  it.' 

"  At  this  instant  one  of  the  servants  called  out : 

"  '  Don  Fernando,  it  is  time  to  return.  You  know  what 
would  be  the  consequences  if  we  were  detected  here.' 

'"I  shall  return  directly,'  said  Fernando. 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  baron  and  Don  Isidore,  he  con- 
tinued : 

"  '  Your  advice,  senors,  is  engraven  on  my  heart ;  and, 
if  I  should  fail  in  persuading  the  marquess  to  let  me  forth, 
depend  upon  it  I  shall  take  a  proper  opportunity  to  claim 
your  protection.  In  the  meantime,  may  Heaven  protect 
you,  and  grant  you  all  tho  happiness  you  deserve  !  Reve- 
rend father,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  priest,  'your  bles- 
sing.' 

"  God  bless  you,  my  son  !'  said  the  priest. 

" '  And  now,  my  brother — since  you  allow  mo  to  call 
you  so,'  said  he,  to  Alphonso,  '  let  us  embrace  and  de- 
part.' 

"  He  then  turned  from  them,  called  his  attendants,  and, 
tripping  over  the  drawbridge,  hauled  it  up,  waved  his 
hand  as  a  last  adieu,  and  disappeared. 

"  Our  travellers  had  not  gone  far  from  the  castle,  when 
Pierot,  touching  Alphonso  on  the  arm,  and  making  him 
one  of  his  significant  becks  to  drop  behind,  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  his  eyes  staring,  his  mouth  round  as  a  circle,  and 
his  brows  lifted  up  in  astonishment : 

"  '  Answer  me  two  questions  which  I  shall  put  to  you. 
Is  this  country  all  enchanted,  or  is  it  not  ?  And  who, 
tell  me— who  do  you  think  that  young  cavalier  is  like? 
Let  me  see  whether  we  be  all  bewitched,  or  whether  it  is 
me  alone  that  the  devil  plays  his  pranks  with.' 

"  'And  is  this,'  said  Alphonso,  'the  cause  of  your  im- 
portant beckon  to  me  to  fall  behind  with  you  ?  To  what 
end  lead  those  two  ridiculous  questions  ?' 
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" '  I'll  tell  you  what,  senor — if  you  wero  to  Lang  or 
Durn  me  I  cannot  but  thiuk  that  I  am  bewitched,  for 
when  that  youth  appeared,  and  I  first  saw  him,  I  wiped 
my  eyes  again  and  again,  and  1  doubted  whether  I  was 
awake ;  but  to  the  very  last  I  was  bewitched,  for,  if  I  was 
not,  how  could  he  appear  to  me  to  be  my  master,  Don 
Isidore  ?' 

" '  Why,  Pierot,'  said  Alphonso,  looking  earnestly  in 
his  face,  '  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ?  Wliat  strange 
notion  is  now  running  in  your  precious  noddle  ?' 

'"May  I  live,'  replied  Pierot,  'if  that  young  cavalier 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  bo  the  veiy  same  man  that  carried- 
away  my  lady,  your  mother,  from  her  father's,  near 
Talavera,  that  married  her,  and  that  is  now  there  riding 
befoi'e  us.  Nay,  your  honour  need  not  stare,  for  to  be 
sure,  it  is  all  bewitchment  and  sorcery,  for  there  is  nothing 
about  us  here  but  conjurers,  magicians,  spii'its  and 
mtches,  and  I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  it.' 

"Alphonso,  seriously  alai-med,  spurred  his  horse  and 
rode  up  to  the  others,  and,  in  terms  of  affection  and  ten- 
derness, deplored  the  insanity  of  Pierot,  and  told  them 
the  whole  of  what  had  passed,  and  besought  them  to  ex- 
amine him. 

"  '  Did  I  not  tell  you,'  said  the  baron  to  Don  Isidore, 
'  never  did  I  see  eo  strong  a  resemblance — that  of  this 
youth  to  Gonzalvo  is  not  greater  than  that  of  Fernando  to 
you.  It  is  a  sti-ange,  mysterious  business !  Woald  that 
we  could  get  to  the  bottom  of  it !' 


CHAPTER  DXOI. 

CONTIN0ATIOK  OF  THE  STO|lT. 

"  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Bui'gos,  the  baron, 
Don  Isidore,  Father  Thomas  and  their  attendants  re- 
mained at  their  inn,  while  Alphonso  went  to  Court. 

"  He  first  made  it  his  business  to  see  his  patron,  Don 
Juan  de  Padilla,  and  besought  him  to  obtain  for  him  a 
private  audience  of  the  King,  to  whom  he  said  he  should, 
in  his  preference,  unfold  a  business  no  less  surprising 
than  horrible. 

"  The  King,  not  less  inclined  to  oblige  his  minister  than 
to  serve  his  favourite,  instantly  gi'anted  him  the  audience 
in  presence  of  Don  Juan. 

"  Alphonso  began  by  entreating  his  Majesty  to  believe 
that  nothing  less  than  a  business  of  a  most  serious 
moment  could  induce  him  to  call  upon  his  Majesty's 
attention  in  so  very  serious  and  urgent  a  manner. 

"  He  plighted  himself  to  prove,  to  the  conviction  of  the 
world,  one  of  the  most  execrable  conspiracies  that  ever 
was  conceived  by  man  in  his  most  abandoned  wicked- 
ness— a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  honour,  the  fortunes, 
and  the  lives  of  a  house  distinguished  in  the  service  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  carried  into  effect,  concealed  for 
many  years,  and  at  length  discovered  by  means  more 
than  ordinary,  by  the  intervention  of  the  avenging  hand 
of  Heaven. 

"  He  said  that  the  affair  was  so  intricate,  so  dependent  on 
a  variety  of  proofs,  and  so  very  difficult  of  explanation, 
that  it  would  be  necessary,  as  well  for  his  Majesty's  ease 
as  for  the  more  perfect  elucidation  of  it,  to  have  the 
principal  personages  of  it  before  his  Majesty ;  and  he 
earnestly  entreated  to  have  the  liberty  of  bringing  them 
on  the  morrow  in  attendance  before  him. 

"One  of  them  was  Don  Isidore,  his  father;  another, 
the  Eeverend  Father  Thomas  Augustine ;  and  the  third, 
Bai'on  de  Eayo. 

"  '  How  ?'  said  Don  Juan.  'Baron  de  Eayo  I  Is  he  not 
dead  ?  and  have  not  his  estates  been  confiscated,  and  his 
titles  extinct  ?' 

" '  That  the  baron's  estates  were  confiscated,  and  his 
blood  attainted  by  Peter,'  said  Alphonso,  '  is  too  true ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  he  lives,  and  that  the  attainder  was 
taken  off  by  our  late  King  Henry.  The  conspiracy  aad 
consequent  frauds  and  murder  that  led  to  that— — ' 

"  '  How  ?    Murder !'  exclaimed  the  King. 

" '  Even  so,  my  liege.  Murder  most  foul,  perhaps 
worse,'  returned  Alphonso.  '  I  say,  and  I  undertake — at 
the  hazard  of  my  life,  and,  what  I  value  more,  your 
Majesty's  favour — to  prove,  that  the  house  of  Eayo  has 
sujik  beneath  the  hands  of  a  villain  and  murderer !' 

•' '  This  is  strong  language,'  said  the  King. 

"  '  It  is,  my  liege,'  said  Don  Juan ;  '  and  such,  as  1  pre- 
sume, Alphonso,  ere  he  uttered  it,  was  prepared  to  make 
good. 


"'Then  what  is  the  scope  of  your  present  demand?' 
said  the  King. 

"  '  That  the  persons  I  have  named  be  permitted,  on  the 
morrow,  to  come  before  your  Majesty,  in  presence  of  Don 
Juan  and  such  other  persons  as  your  Majesty  may  think 
fit,  there  to  lay  before  you  the  whole  of  this  transaction.' 

"  '  I  grant  it,'  said  the  King. 

"  'May  your  faithful  servant,'  said  Alphonso,  '  presume 
to  suggest  the  necessity  of  secrecy,  for  the  present.  Don 
Eodi-igo  is  nearly  concerned  in  the  event,  though  not  in 
the  guilt.' 

"  '  Enough,'  said  the  King.  '  To-morrow  morning,  at 
ten  o'clock,  I  will,  for  greater  caution,  be  at  Don  Juan's 
house.    There  we  will  hear  of  this  extraordinai-y  affair.' 

"  In  the  morning,  Alphonso,  attended  by  Don  Isidore, 
the  baron,  and  Father  Thomas,  repaired  to  Don  Juan's 
house. 

"  He  received  them  all  with  every  mark  of  esteem,  and 
particularly  treated  the  baron  with  distinguished  respect. 

"  They  discoursed  upon  the  business  in  hand,  and  Don 
Juan  assured  them  of  the  King's  resolution  to  render 
justice  to  the  baron. 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  the  King  came,  and  with  him 
the  Corregidor  of  Burgos. 

"The  King  desired  Alphonso  to  proceed. 

"  Alphonso  entreated  that  the  Baron  de  Kayo  might  be 
permitted  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"  The  baron  began  from  the  commencement,  and  after 
deprecating  the  imputation  of  egotism  if  he  spoke  of 
himself,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  demanded,  gave  an 
account  of  the  services  of  himself  and  family  to  tho 
State. 

"  He  then  described  the  heroism  and  achievements  of 
his  son,  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  him  and 
his  daughter,  which  affected  the  King  extremely. 

"  He  then  adverted  to  his  own  miseries,  his  imprison- 
ment, wanderings,  want,  and,  finally,  his  reception  by 
Don  Isidore. 

"  Here  Alphonso  took  up  the  affair  with  an  account  of 
the  incidents  at  Vallesanto. 

"Don  Isidore  then  began  with  the  story  of  the  search. 

"  And,  lastly.  Father  Thomas  produced  the  ring,  sabre, 
crucifix,  and  dagger,  and  the  papers  found  in  the  port- 
manteau sealed  up,  all  of  which  they  jointly  and  severally 
swore  to. 

"  Don  Juan  was  astonished. 

"He  said  that  the  leading  circumstances  erf  the  tale 
tallied  exactly  with  facts  in  his  recollection. 

"  He  was  intimate  with  Gonzalvo,  knew  his  device, 
believed  the  ring  was  his,  and  would  certainly  know  his 
armour,  as  they  had  often  fought  together  ;  and  he  par- 
ticularly recollected  that  the  Marquess  de  Punalada  sud- 
denly retired  from  Court  soon  after  the  disappearance  of 
Gonzalvo. 

"Prom  the  letters,  which  were  almost  fallen  to  pieces, 
were  collected  the  following  sentences : — 

"Letter  I. 

" '  You  have  not  an  hour  to  lose,  Gonzalvo — Padre 
Pablo  will  tell  you  all — Haste  you  away;  a  moment's 
delay  may  put  your  wife,  beyond  your  power,  in  the  em- 
braces of  the  K ' 

"Letteb  II. 
(Opened  the  second,  but  pi-obably  the  first  in  point  of  date.) 

" '  There  is  a  convent,  with  the  pi-ior  of  which  I  have 
some  power — Two  of  my  domestics  will  attend  you 
there — No  other  place  affords  you  a  sanctuary  against  the 

disappointed •' 

"Letter  III. 

"  '  Leave  it  to  me  to  develope  the  affair  to  the  baron- 
All  your  property,  papers,  &c.,  I  will  secure  for  you — De- 
pend on  the  continuance  of  my  good  offices.' 

"Here  the  corregidor  demanded  whether  there  was 
any  mark  or  signature  by  which  to  ascertain  who  had 
been  the  writer  of  those  letters. 

"  '  My  lord,'  said  the  baron,  '  his  Majesty  and  you  will 
observe  that,  in  this  strange  discovery,  evidently  mado 
under  the  du'ecting  hand  of  Heaven,  presumptive  evi- 
dence is  the  utmost  we  can  yet  reach.  The  identity  of 
the  person  murdered  will  be  admitted  sufficiently  proved 
when  the  ring,  the  armour  and  the  lett^  directed  fo 
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Qonzalvo,  found  with  the  skeleton — the  skull  of  -which  is 
split  transversely,  and  the  instrument  lying  iu  tho  place- 
are  takeu  into  consideration.  Tho  question,  then,  is, 
whether  this  proof  be  not  sufficient  to  induce  your 
Majesty  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  to  call  the  father-prior 
of  the  convent  to  account  for  that  crowd  of  suspicious 
circunistancos,  and  thcnco  to  draw  more  ample  proof  of 
tho  guilt  of  tho  accused?' 

"'This,'  said  tho  King,  'is  certainly  reasonable.' 
"  The  corregidor  agreed  with  his  Majesty. 
'"  Yom-  Majesty,  then,  sees,'  continued  the  baron,  'that 
the  next  consideration  will  be  how  to  do  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  cunning  of  those  concerned  from 
rendering  the  inquiry  abortive ;  and  as  I  have  turned  tho 
whole  through  my  mind,  and  have  considered  it  with  so 
much  the  more  attention  as  I  am  most  concerned  iu  the 
issue,  I  will,  with  your  Majesty's  permission,  suggest  a 
plan  which,  I  trust,  will  meet  with  your  appi-obation.' 
"  The  corregidor  desired  him  to  explain  himself. 
"'My  scheme,'  said  the  baron,  'is  this.  In  the  first 
place,  let  some  of  your  lordship's  most  intelligent  officers, 
duly  authorised,  proceed  with  us  to  the  vaults,  and  there 
take  full  cognizance,  and  testify  to  your  lordship  in  writ- 
ing what  shall  appear  to  them.  Let  this,  along  with  the 
testimony  of  the  i-everend  Father  here,  of  Don  Isidore, 
and  of  Don  Alphonso  be  made  up  into  a  record,  and  de- 
posited, together  with  the  ring,  armoiu-,  sabre,  and  letters, 
in  the  archives  of  your  Court.  On  this  yom- Majesty  will 
ground  an  order  for  the  arrest  of  all  parties  suspected ; 
and,  in  the  execution  of  this,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  impediments,  by  collusion  or  otherwise, 
being  thrown  in  the  way  of  justice.  To  this  end,  while 
one  anned  force  surrounds  the  castle  of  Punalada  on  one 
side,  and  another  the  priory  on  the  other,  we,  with  a 
chosen  few  of  your  Majesty's  appointment,  will  enter  the 
vault  by  the  passage,  and  be  ready  to  receive  anyone  that 
might  enter  it  through  the  castle.  I  have  many  reasons 
for  expecting,  from  the  execution  of  this  plan,  much  suc- 
cess, seeing  that  the  sudden  concussion  of  unexpected 
fear  has  often  shaken  from  the  soul  of  a  hardened  sinner  a 
guilty  secret,  which  the  deliberate  operations  of  justice, 
nay  torture  itself,  could  not  wring  from  him.' 

"The  corregidor  then  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
the  miraculous  tenor  of  the  whole  transaction,  everything 
which  had  fallen  from  the  baron  carried  so  much  the  stei'- 
ling  weight  of  truth,  as,  joined  with  the  evidence,  and  his 
aud  the  other  witnesses'  known  integrity,  served  to  bear 
down  all  doubt  of  his  sincerity,  and  he  entirely  approved 
of  his  plau  for  facilitating  a  full  discovery  and  ensuring 
justice.  And,  in  conclusion,  he  added,  that  he  would 
appoint  a  proper  person  to  go  aud  hold  the  inquest 
desired. 

"  The  Eling,  on  his  part,  assured  the  baron  that,  on  the 
proof  of  what  he  had  advanced  being  established — (of 
which,  by-the-bye,  he  had  little  doubt) — every  practicable 
reparation  should  be  made  to  him  and  his  family. 

"  '  For,'  said  he,  '  exclusive  of  the  demand  of  justice,  I 
shall  think  something  especially  due  to  the  friend  .of 
Alphonso.' 

"  Alphonso,  penetrated  with  gratitude,  knelt  and  kissed 
the  King's  hand. 

"  The  King  and  coiTegidor  retired. 

"  Don  Juan  kept  them  all  that  day  at  his  house. 

"  In  the  evening  an  officer' arrived  with  a  letter  from 
the  corregidor  to  the  baron. 

"  He  had  orders  to  proceed  directly  on  the  inquest. 

"  They  resolved  to  set  out  that  night. 

"  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  tho  servants  should 
remain  behind  to  prevent  unnecessary  speculation." 


CHAPTER  DXCII. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STORY. 

"  It  was  just  twilight  when  they  arrived  in  the  valley. 

"  They  proceeded  to  the  bower,  where,  according  to  a 
prior  determination,  the  baron  and  Don  Isidore  remained 
with  the  horses,  while  Father  Thomas,  the  officer,  and  A.1- 
phouso  went  to  the  chapel. 

"Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  tho  subterranean  passage, 
they  struck  a  hght,  and  found  the  place  just  as  it  had  been 
left  by  them. 

"The  obstructions  being  now  few,  they  got  down 
without  much  loss  of  time. 


"  Alphonso  soon  found  tho  little  door  that  opened  into 
tho  vault. 

"  Tlio  officer  entered,  crossing  himself,  and  was  smote 
with  horror  at  the  spectacle  presented  to  his  view. 

"  Ho  examined  the  skull,  the  armour,  everything,  and 
took  down  an  accurate  account  of  the  whole  iu  WTiting. 

"  In  order  to  establish  tho  point  of  the  relative  situaticJn 
■vvith  the  convent,  Father  Thomas  opened  the  cemetery  and 
showed  him  ttie  bodies  of  the  deceased  fathers  of  the  con- 
vent, which  he  likewise  exactly  noted,  and  then  again  re- 
turned into  the  vault. 

"  Alphonso  then  took  out  tho  key  and  opened  the  door 
at  which  the  baron  had  before  stopped  at  tho  suggestion  of 
tho  priest. 

"  They  now  entered  a  long,  vaulted  gallery,  which 
branched  off  transversely  on  either  side  tho  door. 

"  Hero  they  stopped  to  deliberate  which  way  they  should 
turn — whether  to  the  right  branch  or  the  left. 

"  While  they  were  in  this  state  of  suspense,  their  ears 
were  struck  with  the  notes  of  soft  music,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  right  branch  of  the 
vaulted  gallery. 
"  They  paused. 
"  The  music  died  away. 

"  They  then,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  went 
forward. 

"  Again  the  music  struck  up,  aud  they  could  distinctly 
hear  a  female  voice,  as  sweet  as  that  of  a  seraph's,  accom- 
panied by  a  guitar. 

"  They  stood  and  listened  attentively. 
"  But  they  could  hear  no  distinct  words. 
"  At  tho  couclusiou  of  a  stanza  it  ceased,  and  a  sigh, 
that  would  have  rent  the  knotty  heart  of  apathy  itself 
aud   extorted  pity  from  the  remorseless  savage   of  the 
woods,  followed  it. 

"  They  again,  as  cautiously  as  possible,  stepped  forward, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  found  that  it  again  branched 
off  to  the  left. 

"  At  this  instant  they  heard  another  sigh,  and  presently 

a  voice,  tuned  by  the  hand  of  harmony  itself,  exclaimed  : 

"  '  Ob,  blessed  and  most  merciful  Eedeemer,  when  shall 

my  soul  take  its  flight  and  shelter  itself  iu  thy  bosoui 

from  the  miseries  of  this  life.?' 

"  He  took  advantage  of  the  speaking  to  step  forward 
without  giving  alarm,  and  perceived  before  them  a  glim- 
mering light  faintly  break  across  the  gallery. 

"  Alphonso,  who  can-ied  the  lamp,  laid  it  down  at  tho 
turning. 

"  They  came  to  a  door,  across  which  near  the  top  was 
cut  a  hole  of  about  a  foot  long,  and  four  or  five  inches 
broad,  grated  with  small  bars  of  iron. 

"  Fatlier  Thomas  stepped  forward,  cautiously  peeped  iu, 
and  beckoned  to  tho  others  to  do  the  same. 

"  They  beheld  in  a  low,  gloomy  chamber  a  lady  on  her 
knees  before  a  couch  praying,  with  eyes  and  hands 
devoutly  uplifted  to  Heaven. 

"  Her  face,  which  they  could  distinctly  see,  bore  eveiy 
mark  of  dignity  and  beauty,  but  faded  and  strongly  im- 
preesed  with  tlie  vestiges  of  care,  thought,  and  affliction. 
"  Her  lips  ceased  to  move. 
"  The  tears  gushed  iu  torrents  from  her  eyes, 
"  She  dropped  her  arms  upon  the  couch. 
"  Then  sank  down  with  her  faco  between  her  hands, 
uttered  a  heartrending  sigh,  and  remained  motionless. 

"  Alphonso's  heart  beat  so  strongly  as  to  agitate  his 
wholo  frame,  aud  he  breathed  short  and  hard. 

"  F<ither  Thomas  feared  he  might  be  heard,  and  drew 
him  away. 

"  The  officer  continued  to  observe  what  passed  within. 
"  Presently  a  door  opened  iu  the  extreme  end  of  the 
room,  and  ho  observed  a  largo  man,  seemingly  of  above 
the  middle  time  of  life,  enter. 

"He  had  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  tho 
other. 

"Tho  lady  started,  and,  seeing  him,  arose,  and  sat    1 
down  on  the  couch. 

"  He  joined  her,  and  seating  himself,  with  an  air  of 
familiarity,  by  her  side,  addressed  her  with : 

'"Always  in  teai-s !  What!  shall  I  be  ever  patieut, 
only  to  excite  fresh  insult  ?  Shall  I  find  you  still  incom- 
gible  ?  And  does  not  the  apprehension  of  my  power  yet 
subdue  your  stubborn  soul  ?' 

"'Alas!  my  lord,' returned  the  lady,  'is  a  lapse  of  so 
many,  many  years  in  this  dreary  cell  under  all  the  miseries 


of  anxiety  and  incertitude— is  the  resolute  endurance  of 
violence,  insult,  and  opprobrious  abuse — is  the  firmness 
with  which  I  resisted  the  active  endeavours  of  your 
hireling  priest,  who  betrayed  his  God,  and  used  the 
sacred  privilege  of  confession  to  pour  pernicious  poison 
in  mine  ear,  and  act  the  pander's  part — is  the  fortitude 
with  which  I  resigned  my  infant  to  that  death  with 
which  you  menaced  him,  rather  than  wrong  my  most 
beloved  lord — are  my  vows,  solemnly  made  and  registered 
in  Heaven — are  the  mortifying  scorn  with  which  I  have 
always  treated  your  protestations,  and  my  contempt  and 
hatred  of  your  hideous  person — are  those  fervent  peti- 
tions, which  now,  for  many  years,  I  have,  every  hour  of 
the  undistinguished  day  and  night,  wafted  to  Heaven,  witli 
the  sighs  of  an  afflicted  heart,  to  smite  your  guilty  head, 
and  level  it  with  the  dust— are  all  these,  I  say,  openly 
expressed,  end  every  day  avowed,  yet  insufficient  to  con- 
vict the  presumption  of  your  heart,  or  convince  you  of 
the  folly,  as  well  as  wickedness,  of  your  hopes  ?  Begone ! 
Or,  if  nothing  will  convince  your  senseless  vanity,  nor 
quell  the  fiend  that  works  within  you,  but  assurance 
sealed  with  blood,  take  my  life  !  But,  oh,  that  Avould  bo 
mercy — an  act  above  the  reach  of  your  gloomy  soul ! 
Nay,  strain  all  your  cruelty  to  the  utmost — let  all  the 
petty  vengeance  of  a  base  soul  be  let  loose  upon  me ;  but 
cease  to  torture  me  with  repetitions  of  your  foul,  polluted 
vows,  nor  insult  the  ashes  of  my  murdered  husband, 
whose  arm,  when  living,  could  have  crushed  you  into 
dust!' 

"  '  Once  for  all,  then,  hear  mo,  madam,'  said  the  man. 
'  Here  I  solemnly  swear ' 

"  '  How  shalt  thou  swear  ?  By  what  ?  Unhappy  man, 
who  hast  already  broken  every  tie  that  binds  man  to  man, 
every  bond  that  connects  the  creature  with  its  creator, 
who  hast  so  far  outstripped  all  precedent  of  sin  as  to  leave 
your  crimes  without  a  name,  and  run  beyond  the  pale 
even  of  Heaven's  mercy.' 

'"If  there,'  interrupted  he — 'if  there  be  yet  left  in 
Heaven's  mercy  one  ray  of  hope  to  gleam  upon  my  soul, 
may  it  be  cut  off  and  consign  me  to  utter  darkness  if  I  do 
not  now  once  for  all  speak  the  irrevocable  purpose  of  my 
mind — my  firm,  unalterable  resolve.  Your  son,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  convicted  of  treacherous  designs  against 
my  castle  and  my  life,  now  awaits  his  doom  in  chains !' 

" '  What,  was  his  talking  with  a  few  armed  men 
treachei-y  ?' 

"  '  Nay,'  interrupted  the  man,  'but  he  mentioned  a  name 
which  this ' 

" '  What  name  ?'  exclaimed  the  lady. 

" '  Hear  me,  proud  woman !'  interrupted  the  man, 
hastily — 'hear  me,  nor  disturb  me  with  your  raving.  By 
that  oath  which  I've  just  sworn,  he  dies!  One  thing 
only,  and  that  you  know,  can  save  him.' 

" '  Then  let  Mm  die !' 

"  'By  Heavens,  he  shall  die  before  you!' 

"  '  And  thinkest  thou,  monster,  that,  after  yielding  up 
the  life  of  my  child,  I  can  stoop  to  tremble  at  the  manner 
of  his  death  ?     No,  let  it  be  !' 

"  '  One  week,'  said  he,  rising,  '  I  allow  you  for  delibera- 
tion ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  shouldst  thou  remain  stub- 
born, though  my  own  death  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
it,  and  eternal  perdition  wait  on  death,  it  shall  be  done  !' 

"  Then  moving  to  the  door,  and  casting  at  her  a  look 
full  of  horror  and  fury,  he  said,  sternly  : 

"  '  Think  upon  it,'  and  withdrew. 

" 'For  one  week,  then,'  said  the  lady,  'I  shall  not  be 
afflicted  with  sight  of  you.' 

"  'Eemember,'  said  he,  returning,  '  a  week — by  Heaven, 
but  a  week !'  and  again  retired. 

"  The  lady  then  threw  herself  down  iipon  the  couch, 
wept  bitterly,  and  remained  immovable. 

"The  priest  then  withdrew,  and  brought  away  the 
others,  saying  it  was  probable  that  nature,  exhausted,  was 
sinking  into  sleep. 

"  '  And  who  may  those  people  be  ?'  said  the  officer. 

"  '  Hush  !'  said  the  priest — '  let  us  begone.' 

"  They  returned  into  the  vault,  and  shut  the  door  after 
them. 

"  '  Be  particular,'  said  the  priest  to  the  officer,  '  in  noting 
the  conversation  you  have  just  heard.' 

"  '  I  shall,'  said  the  officer.  '  This  armour  we  must  bear 
away — it  is  the  corrcgidoi-'s  orders.  The  rest  I  can  well 
report.' 

"Everything  passed  with  the  secrecy  they  wished. 


"They  found  the  baron  and  Don  Isidore  with  the 
horses,  and,  mounting,  were  out  of  the  valley  by  day- 
break. 

"As  they  went  along,  Father  Thomas,  in  whose  mind 
the  expiration  of  the  week  appeared  with  all  its  horrors, 
pressed  them  to  hnstcu  forward,  telling  tl;eni,  in  general 
terms,  that  if  they  were  not  back  in  a  week,  dreadful  con- 
sequences might  ensue;  and  as  it  was  full  four  days' 
journey  to  Burgos  at  the  common  rate  of  travelling,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  put  their  horses  to  the  push. 
-  "  The  baron  could  not  comprehend  what  Father  Thomas 
meant,  nor  would  the  latter  tell  him,  but  amused  him  with 
a  story  of  his  own  fiction. 

"  The  truth  was.  Father  Thomas,  knowing  the  warm, 
impetuous  temper  of  the  baron,  was  afraid  to  tell  him 
what  passed  in  the  vault,  lest  it  should  rouse  him  to  some 
act  of  rashness  that  might  defeat  all  their  projects ;  and 
had  enjoined  Alphonso  and  the  officer  to  be  silent 
on  that  head. 

"  They  arrived  at  Burgos  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day. 

"  The  urgency  of  the  case  being  a  sufficient  excuse,  the 
officer  that  night  made  a  faithful  report  to  the  corrogidor, 
aud  Don  Juan,  hearing  the  whole,  went  to  the  King. 

"  They  viewed  the  armour,  and  Don  Juan,  having  it 
cleansed  in  the  proper  places,  said  he  would  bear  witness 
to  its  being  Gonzalvo's. 

"  The  priest  then  gave  an  exact  account  of  the  scene  in 
the  lady's  charabex-. 

"The  King  was  horrorstruck. 

"  '  Never,'  said  ho,  '  have  I  heard  of  such  an  accumu- 
lated guilt.' 

"  The  baron  was  much  agitated. 

"  At  last,  with  much  difficulty,  he  said : 

"  '  It  must  be  she ;  it  is — it  is  my  daughter,  and  that 
youth  to  whom  we  spoke  at  the  castle  is  her  son.' 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  King  and  bending  his  aged  knee, 
he  said : 

" '  A  boon,  my  liege — I  ask  a  boon.' 

"  '  I  grant  it,'  said  the  King. 

"  'My  boon,  then,'  said  the  baron,  rising,  'is,  that  thin 
very  night  measures  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  prior  and 
heads  of  the  convent  of  Vallesanto  and  the  Marquess  de 
Punalada^  with  his  domestics.' 

"  '  I  will  not  only  do  so,'  said  the  King,  '  but  will  even 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  Don  Juan  will  go  along  with  you.' 

"Don  Juan  cheerfully  assented,  and  received  orders  to 
direct  thi'ee  troops  of  horse  to  liold  themselves  instantly 
in  readiness  to  march. 

"  '  In  the  meantime,'  said  the  King,  '  I  shall  send  for 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  to  attend  me,  in  order  to  get  his 
warrant,  without  which,  I  should  not  wish  to  touch  the 
convent.' 

"  The  next  morning  all  marched  properly  instructed  and 
authorised. 

"  The  baron  and  his  party  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  from  Don  Juan  and  the  trooj^s. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  they  reached  the 
valley,  and  according  to  the  plan  settled  between  them, 
the  baron  and  Don  Isidore  and  two  troops  went  round  by 
the  Villaverde  road  to  the  castle,  while  one  led  by  Don 
Juan  and  attended  by  father  Thomas  and  Alphonso,  went 
towards  the  convent,  where,  after  giving  proper  instruc- 
tions to  the  commanding  officer,  they  left  them  and  pro- 
coodod  to  the  chapel,  removed  the  usual  impediments,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  vault. 

"  Here  having  viewed  everything,  Alphonso  drew  forth 
the  key,  opened  the  door,  entered  the  transverse  passage, 
and  proceeded  gently  towards  the  door  that  looked  into 
the  lady's  chamber. 

"  They  perceived  her  lying  asleep  upon  a  couch,  and  a 
lamp  burning  on  a  table  by  her  side. 

"  Here  they  impatiently  waited  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet from  the  castle  gate,  each  straining  his  eyes  to  get  a 
view  of  the  lady's  face,  yet  daring  not  to  make  a  noise. 

"  At  length  tlie  wished-for  signal  was  given. 

"  The  trumpet  sounded. 

"An  universal  clamour  aud  noise  were  heard  at  a 
distanco. 

"  The  lady  still  slept. 

"  A  clanking  of  chains  was  distinguished  approaching 
the  chamber  on  the  far  side,  and,  the  door  flying  open, 
the  man  seen  before  ajjpeared  dragging  along  the  ground 
by  the  hair  Avith  one  hand  the  unfortunate  Fernando,  who, 
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I^jonathan  wild  shoots  the  gasiekeeper.] 


being  shackled,  could  not  stand ;  and  in  the  other,  bran- 
dishing a  sabro,  while  fury,  wildness  and  terror  rendered 
his  countenance  horrible  beyond  expression. 

"  '  Here,  madam,'  said  he,  dragging  the  youth  to  the 
foot  of  the  couch,  '  the  hour  ia  come,  and  your  son  is 
brought  to  die  at  your  feet !' 

"  The  lady  suddenly  started  from  her  sleep,  screamed, 
threw  herself  upon  her  son,  and  swooned. 

" '  You  have  now,'  said  he  to  Fernando,  '  brought 
treason  to  my  doors,  and  'tis  fit  that  you  should  die.  To 
make  vengeance  more  complete,  I  will  wait  till  your 
mother  revives  to  behold  it !' 

"  Alplionso  could  no  longer  restrain  himself,  but,  rushing 
against  the  door,  splintered  it  to  pieces. 

"  '  Villain !'  ho  cried,  '  hold  your  murderous  hand,  or 
Tou  die  this  instant !' 

"  The  marquess  started  at  the  word. 

"  lie  looked  up. 

"At  the  sight  of  Aliiliouso,  tho  sword  leJ  Irom  his 
band. 
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"  His  hair  stood  erect. 

"  His  knees  knocked  against  each  other. 

"  His  face  assumed  the  very  imago  of  death. 

"  He  was  bereft  of  speech  with  tho  agony  of  his  fc*r, 
and  his  eyes  glared  without  any  appearance  of  motion. 

"  At  length,  ho  thi'ew  himself  prostrate  on  his  face  and 
swooned. 

'•  In  tho  meanwhile,  the  lady,  assisted  by  Don  Juan, 
came  to  hei'self. 

"She  stared  wildlv  about  her. 

" '  Is  he  dead  ?'  she  said.  '  Oh,  no  !  Is  not  this  he  ? 
Alas  !  I  have  not  seen  my  child  these  many  ye.nrs !' 

"  She  then  looked  down  oaj^crl  j'  on  her  son,  who,  on  his 
part,  seeing  his  friend  Alphonso,  exclaimed,  in  ecstacy  : 

"'Gracious  Heaven!  is  this  Alphonso?  Surely  it  is? 
Ah,  where,  Alphonso — where  is  tlio  ]?ai-on  do  li'ayo?' 

"'Ua!  What  saidst  thou,  my  child?  Did  you  it:\j 
tho  Baron  de  Rnyo  ?  It  cannot  he  !  Ah,  no  ;  my  father 
is  long  since  nunibtred  with  tho  dead,  elao  I  should  not  bo 
here,  nor  you !' 
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"  '  While  this  was  passing  in  the  subterranean  part  of 
the  castle,  the  officer  had  summoned,  in  the  King's  name, 
the  lord  oif  the  castle  to  open  the  gates. 

"  The  marquess,  who  had,  in  bis  consternation  at  tbo 
first  account  of  their  an'ival,  proceeded  to  the  act  of 
desperation  already  mentioned,  was  sought  for  in  vain 
over  the  castle. 

"  The  prior,  perceiving  the  convent  gate  besieged  by  a 
troojj,  immediately  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  passage, 
to  seek  the  marquess. 

"  His  route  lay  through  the  left  brancli  of  the  vaulted 
galleiy  already  mentioned,  and  thence  along  by  the  door 
of  the  lady's  chamber. 

"  Hearing  a  noise  of  words,  ho  thought  the  marquess 
was  there,  and,  in  his  precipitation,  burst  into  the  cham- 
ber, just  as  the  lady  had  ended  her  last  sentence. 

"Nothing could  exceed  his  astonishment. 

"  Ho  started  baclj,  but  she  saw  him  and  cried : 

"  '  Ua !  officious  pauder,  art  thou  come  to  help  thy  lord 
and  master  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  thy  iniquities  by 
new  l:)utcheries  ?' 

"  '  Father,'  said  Don  Juan,  stepping  up  to  him,  '  I  arrest 
you  in  the  name  of  the  King !' 

"Then,  turning  to  Aljihonso,  and  pointing  to  the  mar- 
quess, who  still  lay  prostrate,  he  continued  : 

"  '  Lift  up  that  recreant  lord,  and  let  us  bring  them  both 
fron^  this  place  towards  the  castle,  which,  it  should  seem, 
lies  this  way.' 

"  Tliey  then  lifted  up  the  marquess,  who,  opening  his 
eyes,  stared  at  Alphonso  and  exclaimed  : 

"  '  It  is — it  is  the  murdei-ed  Gonzalvo  !' 

"  They  humed  him  and  the  prior  suddenly  through  the 
door  by  which  his  lordship  had  entered  ;  while  the  lady, 
who  had  all  along  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  son  Fer- 
nando, at  the  name  of  Gonzalvo  cast  up  her  eyes  and 
caught  a  side  ghmpse  of  Alphonso  just  as  he  pushed  the 
niai-quess  through  the  door. 

"Whe  screamed — started  from  the  body  of  her  son,  and 
calling  out  'My  husband — ray  husband!'  flew  towards 
Alphonso,  while  ho  and  Don  Juan  were  beyond  mcasuro 
shocked  and  astonished. 

"  Don  Juan,  apprehending  her  to  bo  delirious,  laid  hold 
of  her,  and,  with  some  reluctance  on  her  part,  brought 
her  back  to  the  couch. 

"  She  screamed  and  struggled  violently. 

" '  Oh,  villain — villain !  Are  you,  too,  a  murderer  ? 
And  will  you  keep  me  from  my  long-lost  lord,  whom  I 
thought  dead  ?' 

"She  then  paused,  and,  turning  to  him,  said  : 

" '  Is  he  indeed  alive,  or  has  my  sight  been  blessed  with 
the  shade  of  my  husband?' 

" '  For  Heaven's  sake,  dear  lady,'  said  Don  Juan,  '  com- 
pose yourself,  and  prepare  your  mind  for  news  that  will 
delight  you ;  for  though  your  husband  be  not  alive,  your 
deliverance  from  the  tyrant  is  at  hand,  and  all  will  yet  be 
well.' 

"Just  at  these  words,  they  heard  a  great  noise. 

'•'I  must  go,'  said  Don  Juan — 'my  presence  maybe 
necessary.' 

"'Good  Heavens!'  said  the  lady,  looking  earnestly  at 

him.     '  Is  not  this Alas  !  my  recollection  is  gone,  and 

time  and  grief  have  effaced  names  from  my  memory. 
Were  you  not  a  friend  of  Gonzalvo's  ?' 

" '  1  was.' 

"  'Your  name?' 

"  '  I>m  Juan  de  Padilla.' 

"'The  same,'  said  she.  'Does  my  father  live?'  she 
asked,  eagerly. 

"  '  He  does,'  replied  Don  Juan.  '  I  must  away,  aad  will 
bring  him  to  you  soon.' 

"Don  Juan  at  length  found  his  way,  directed  by  the  noise, 
through  a  long,  dark,  vaulted  gallery,  which  led  him  to  a 
small  closet,  whence,  following  the  sound,  he  passed 
through  several  chambers,  till  at  last  he  came  to  a  large 
halt,  where  he  found  the  marquess  and  the  prior  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  soldiers  and  domestics,  to  whom 
the  baron  was  explaining  the  nature  of  the  affair,  and  the 
manner  of  the  discovery  of  the  marquess's  villany. 

"  The  marquess  sat  crestfallen,  with  his  head  dropped 
upon  his  breast,  and  the  prior  endeavoured  to  expostulate 
with  tlio  baron,  and  throw  tho  whole  odium  of  the  busi- 
ness upon  the  marquess. 

"  The  entrance  of  Don  Juan  put  an  end  to  the  wholo 
cabal. 


"  He  ordered  the  marquess  and  prior  to  be  confined  in 
separate  places,  to  prevent  any  collusive  arrangement  with 
regard  to  their  confession. 

"'Fear  not,'  said  the  jjrior.  '  I  will  confess  all.  Here 
I  shake  off  all  that  false  levity  which  has  hitherto  re- 
strained me  from  di.3Covering  this  bad  man's  guilt.  Every- 
thing that  I  know,  from  tho  beginning  to  this  minute — 
even  tne  little  share  that  I  have  had  by  winking  so  long 
at  it — shall  be  candidly  and  without  reserve  laid  before 
you.' 

"  Here  the  marquess  started  like  one  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep. 

" '  To  the  King's  mandate,'  said  he,  addressing  Don 
Juan,  '  I  bow  with  due  submission,  and  shall  attend  you, 
sir,  whitLci'soever  you  shall  be  ordered  to  lead  me.  Eut 
let  not  the  calm  artifice — the  monkish  subtlety  of  tiiat 
wretch  heap  more  guilt  ui^ou  me  than  is  properly  my  own. 
What  share  ho  has  had  in  my  misfoi'tunes  you  shall  all 
soon  know.  Then  will  you  see  what  mischiefs  may  lurk 
beneath  the  monkish  cowl.  Heaven,  incensed,  demands 
expiation  of  a  foul  offence,  and  shall  have  it,  if  the  most 
unequivocal  avowal  and  ample  confession,  rendering  to 
the  last  letter  of  the  truth  justice  to  him  and  to  myself, 
can  lead  to  it.  To  this  end,  I  will  draw  up,  and  after- 
wards sign  in  presence  of  you  all,  a  full  confession  of  this 
dark  affair.  Let  me  have  but  two  hours  to  myself,  for 
the  purpose,  undisturbed  in  my  closet.' 

"  After  consulting  together,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should 
bo  allowed  tho  time  required,  but  not  in  his  closet. 

"  Pens,  ink,  and  paper  were  therefore  allowed  him  in  a 
room  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  castle  where  he  could  get  at 
no  papers  or  evidences  to  destroy  them,  while  guards 
were  stationed  beneath  the  windows  and  at  the  door. 

"  Meantime,  they  entered  his  closet,  where  they  locked 
up  and  sealed  all  his  papers. 

"  They  then  proceeded  to  the  vault,  where  the  young 
Fernando  was  released,  and  tho  baron  once  more  pressed 
to  his  bosom  his  long-lo.st  daughter. 

"  When  the  indescribable  emotions  of  paternal  and  filial 
reverence  had  a  little  subsided  into  calmness,  they  led  her 
forth  into  tho  upper  part  of  the  castle,  where,  the  unac- 
customed air  and  light  overcoming  her,  she  swooned. 

"  The  baron,  Don  Juan,  and  tho  rest  continued  their 
search,  and  were  astonished  at  the  number  of  vaults  and 
subterraneous  passages  which  lay  in  all  directions  round 
the  foundations  of  the  castle  and  convent. 

"  They  concluded  by  closing  up  the  vault  where  tho 
bones  of  Gonzalvo  lay,  till  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  proper  interment. 

"  Three  hours  had  been  thus  spent,  when  they  retm-ned 
to  the  hall,  and,  finding  that  tho  niarqucss  had  not  yet  come 
forth,  proceeded  to  the  room  where  he  was. 

"  They  knocked  at  the  door,  aud,  receiving  no  answer, 
opened  it,  and  found  the  unhappy  man  covered  with  blood 
and  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

"  They  raised  him  up,  and  he  expired. 

"He  had  cut  the  great  artery  of  the  neck  entirely 
across,  and  so  had  rendered  assistance,  had  it  been  at 
hand  at  the  minute,  ineffectual. 

"A  paper,  fresh  written  and  signed  by  him,  lay  on  the 
table. 

"Don  Juan  took  it  up  and  delivered  it  to  Father 
Thomas,  who  read  it  aloud  in  the  following  words : — 


CHAPTEE  DXCm. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  STORY. 

"  '  Tins  castle  was  once  a  nunnery,  and  is  coeval  with  tho 
convent  of  Vallesanto ;  this  will  account  for  the  number 
of  subterraneous  passages  which  imite  them. 

"  '  In  an  invasion  of  the  Moors  they  took  possession  of 
it  aud  dispersed  the  nuns. 

"  '  One  of  my  ancestors  drove  them  hence  aud  got  tho 
estate  from  the  King  as  the  reward  of  his  valour,  hence 
the  convent  became  in  some  sort  under  the  dominion  of 
the  lord  of  this  castle,  who,  by  various  entrenchments  on 
the  rights  of  tho  church,  got  at  kst  the  sole  appointment 
of  prior  to  the  convent. 

" '  The  monster  who  is  now  prior  was  bred,  by  my 
father's  charity,  about  this  castle,  a  mendicant  child.  Ho 
was  the  companion  of  my  youth,  tho  depository  of  my 
Bocrcts,  tho  confidant  and  agent  of  my  amours,  and  when, 
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by  my  father's  desire,  he  took  tlie  Labit,  be  became  my 
confessor. 

'"On  my  coming  to  the  estate,  I  kept  hina  in  my  family, 
intending  to  give  him  the  priory  on  the  death  of  "the  then 
incumbent. 

"  '  Meantime  I  married,  and  found  in  the  marchioness  a 
most  tender  and  affectionate  companion  and  a  gentle  cor- 
rector of  my  vices. 

"  '  I  was  happy  ;  but  the  enemy  of  mankind  envied  me 
my  bliss,  and,  in  the  shape  of  that  friar,  plunged  me  into 
eternal,  endless  perdition. 

"  '  Gonzalvo  brought  his  wife  to  Toledo.  I  saw  her, 
and  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  yet  for  a  time  I  had 
virtue  enough  to  resist  the  flame. 

"  '  I  confessed  it  to  Father  Pedro.  He  used  his  endea- 
vours to  mitigate  it  by  letting  ia  at  first  a  ray  of  sinful 
hope. 

"  '  Here  I  first  stumbled,  and  never  recovered  myself 
till  I  fell  into  the  abyss  of  guilt  in  which  you  see  me. 

"  '  With  the  subtle  casuistry  of  a  church  logician,  he  re- 
fined away  the  criminality  of  adulterous  indulgence  by 
opposing  it  to  the  sin  of  suicide,  for  so  he  denominated 
my  forbearing,  at  tho  risk  of  my  life  and  health,  which 
were  obviously  declining. 

"  '  He  laid  a  plan — even  now,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years  spent  in  buffeting  the  assaults  of  conscience,  my 
blood  runs  cold  to  think  of  it.  He  not  only  devised  tho 
diabolical  plan,  but  he  aided  in  the  execution  of  it.  The 
marchioness  was  in  the  way — she  fell  sick — the  reverend 
father  found  her  a  physician — and  she  died.  Tho  prior  of 
this  convent  fell  sick  and  died  also. 

"  '  Hitherto  all  fell  out,  or  rather  was  conducted,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  cliief  plot.  Gonzalvo  was  made 
to  believe  that  the  King  looked  with  an  eye  of  lust  upon 
his  wife.  I  was  his  close  counsellor  and  friend,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  carry  her  away  with  the  utmost  secrecy, 
and  deposit  her  in  a  nunnery  which  I  told  him  was 
here. 

" '  The  father  was  their  guide.  I  hastened  to  the  castle 
while  he  conducted  them  through  the  convent  into  tho 
cemetery,  from  which,  he  said,  the  lady  should  pass  into 
the  nunnery.  She  was  accordingly  led  into  a  remote 
room  of  this  castle,  near  tho  passage  to  the  cemetery, 
while  I  went  forward  with  two  assassins,  hired  for  the 
purpose  by  the  priest. 

"  '  We  led  Gonzalvo  into  that  vault  where  his  body  was 
found,  and,  as  he  stooped  to  enter  (his  great  height  making 
him  stoop  more  than  us,  and  he  consequently  being  moi-e 
exposed),  one  of  the  assassins  smote  him  with  a  sabre  and 
split  his  skull. 

" '  With  the  priest's  help,  we  took  a  shell  and  some 
boards  from  the  cemeteiy,  and,  putting  him  in,  bui'ied  him 
on  the  spot. 

" '  When  this  was  done,  the  priest  whispered  me  pri- 
vately that  our  safety  demanded  the  death  of  the  assassins. 
He  did  not  allow  me  time  to  deliberate,  but,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  breast  of  him  that 
was  nearest,  and  then  assaulting  the  other,  who  resisted,  I 
dispatched  him  with  my  sword  on  the  instant. 

"  '  The  virtue  of  the  lady  set  her  above  all  my  efforts. 
The  officious  churchman  proposed  force.  1  attempted  it, 
but  in  vain.  The  feeble  efforts  of  a  weak  woman  were 
sufficient  to  beat  me  from  that  object  for  the  attainment  of 
which  I  had  waded  through  a  sea  of  blood. 

"  '  By  bribing  the  nurse,  I  got  her  child  into  my  hands, 
and  daily  threatened  him  with  death  if  she  did  not  comply. 
In  vain.  She  resisted — and  remains  as  pure  in  person  as 
in  soul. 

"  '  By  a  feigned  tale  to  the  King,  I  got  all  the  family 
estates  confiscated  and  put  in  my  possession.  If  my 
crimes  admit  of  any  mitigation,  let  it  not  be  forgot  that  I 
saved  tho  Baron  de  Eayo  from  Peter's  fury,  who,  incensed 
with  the  baron's  haughtiness,  would,  but  for  mo,  have  put 
him  to  death.  Let  this  speak  in  favour  of  my  innocent 
daughter. 

"  '  Fernando's  nurse  lives.    She  is  in 

"  '  PUNALADA.' 

"Here  tho  knocking  at  tho  door  cut  off  the  rest,  and 
left  them  in  doubt  about  the  nurse. 

'•  Don  Juan  ordered  the  domestics  who  were  at  hand  to 
take  away  the  body  of  tlio  marcjucss,  then  scaled  tho 
papers  iu  prescueo  ci  all,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  keep 
the  prior  in  custody. 


"He  then  took  Fernando — who  was  so  bewildered  with 
tho  wonders  of  the  day  that  he  scarcely  knew  whether 
what  passed  was  reaUty  or  a  dream — by  the  hand,  and 
saluted  him  by  the  name  of  Gonzalvo,  congratulating  him 
at  thesame  time  on  the  fortunate  discovery  of  his  parents 
and  his  certain  accession  to  rank  and  fortune. 

"  While  they  were  maldng  tho  proper  arrangements  for 
securing  everything  to  abide  the  King's  pleasiu-e,  a  woman 
came  in  and  informed  them  that  the  lady  had  recovered 
from  the  fit,  but  was  delirious. 

"The  baron  and  Fernando  immediately  proceeded  to 
her  chamber. 

" '  Come  hither,  my  father,'  said  she,  '  and  give  your 
daughter  a  last  blessing !  And  you,  my  son,  come  and 
take  mine.' 

_  "  '  Why,'  said  the  baron — '  why  a  last  blessing  ?  This 
sickness,  produced  by  the  shocks  and  surprises  of  to-day 
and  the  change  of  air,  will  soon  wear  off,  and  days  of 
happiness  yet  attend  youi' 

'■'Never,  my  father — never!  I  have  seen  that  which 
assures  me ' 

"  'What  have  you  seen,  my  Maria  ?' 

" '  As  I  live,  I  saw  my  Henry — my  husband — iu  that 
hideous  vault !     I  this  day  saw  him !' 

"  '  Calm,'  said  the  baron — '  calm  those  violent  agitations, 
which  proceed  from  an  error — an  error  which  I  can  ex- 
plain, and  will  effectually.  He  whose  figm-e  so  deceived 
you  is  the  son  of  Don  Isidore  de  Haro,  your  cousin  and 
Gonzalvo's,  but  so  exactly  the  counterpart  of  my  son,  that 
I  never  see  him  without  astonishment.  His  likeness 
struck  the  guilty  marquess  into  a  paroxysm  of  horror 
that  shook  reason  from  its  seat,  and  made  him  his  own 
accuser,' 

"  'Isidore  Uves,  then.''  she  said. 

"  '  He  does,'  replied  the  baron.  '  The  friend,  the  sup- 
port, and  the  protection  of  j'our  father's  age,  and  to  this 
son  of  his  we  owe,  under  God,  the  discovery  of  this 
horrid  affair.  As  soon  as  rest  has  fitted  you  for  a  now 
sm'prise,  you  shall  see  them  both,  and  hoar  everything. 
In  the  meantime,  let  this  assurance  appease  the  perturba- 
tion of  your  mind,  and  try  and  take  some  rest.' 

"  With  this  they  departed. 

"  Meanwhile,  an  account  of  tho  mai-quess's  death  and 
the  arrest  of  the  prior  reached  the  convent. 

"  All  there  was  uproai* — the  guard  would  let  no  one 
pass. 

"  At  length  a  requisition  was  sent  from  the  young  lady 
there  to  be  permitted  to  pass  to  the  castle,  and  see  her 
father,  though  dead. 

"  This  was  readily  granted. 

"She  flew  round,  passed  through  the  court-yard,  and 
entered  the  great  hall  in  a  state  of  distraction,  calling 
aloud  on  her  father. 

"  She  passed  by  Don  Isidore,  Don  Juan,  and  everyone 
who  met  her,  without  seeming  conscious  of  their  pre- 
sence. 

"  At  length  she  met  Alphonso. 

"  At  sight  of  him  she  stopped  short,  and  stared  with  a 
fixed  attention. 

"Her  bosom  heaved,  her  colour  shifted  from  red  to 
white  and  back  again. 

"Her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  was  falling,  when  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  She  remained  insensible  for  some  time. 

"  At  length  recovering,  she  again  regarded  him  with  a 
steady  gaze,  and,  in  a  deep,  piercing  tone,  said  : 

" '  Then  thou  art  he,  and  the  prediction  is  accom- 
plished ?    The  house  of  Punalada  is  in  ruins !' 

"  Then,  breaking  from  him,  she  continued : 

"  'Show  me  where  my  father  is!'  and  darted  from  ihcir 
sight. 

"  That  day  Don  Juan  and  Alphonso,  with  one  troop  of 
horse,  and  tlio  prior  their  prisoner,  set  out  for  Burgos,  as 
well  to  lay  the  whole  before  the  King  as  procure  a  propiT 
conveyance  to  remove  the  lady  from  the  castle. 

"  The  King  was  horrorstruck  and  astonished. 
"He  forthwith  called  a  council,  of  which  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  made  part,  in  which  it  was  determinoil 
that  the  prior  should  be  handed  over  to  tho  Grand  Inqui- 
sitor—that tho  attainder  of  Gonzalvo  should  be  entirely 
erased  from  tho  records  of  tho  Com-t — that  tho  title  of 
Punalada  should  be  extinguished,  and  tho  marquess's 
whole  fortunes  conHscated,  and  tliat  so  much  of  them  as 
had  before  belonged  to  tho  baron  and  Gonzalvo,  togethoi 
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■with  one  half  Lis  original  estate,  i-cscrving  a  small  an- 
nuity for  Lis  tlaiigliter,  slioulJ  pass  over  to  the  baron  and 
Lis  issue,  tbe  King  reserving  the  other  half  to  himself  to 
bestow  on  Alplionso. 

"  That  day  proclamation  was  made  of  the  marquess's 
death,  attainder,  and  forfeiture,  and  of  the  i-einvestiture 
of  the  baron  with  his  estate,  rank,  and  title 

"  They  returned  to  the  castlo  of  Punalada,  with  a  car- 
riage of  the  King's  to  convey  the  lady  to  Court,  the  King 
being  desirous  of  offering  her  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  a  vehicle  for  the  remains  of  Gonzalvo. 

"  When  they  arrived,  they  found  that  Don  Eodrigo  had 
been  there,  and,  on  being  refused  admission  to  his  uncle's 
closet,  and  possession  of  the  castle,  had  set  off  in  a  rage, 
threatening  them  all  with  the  indignation  of  the  King. 

"  The  body  of  the  marquess  had  been  consigned  to  the 
earth  with  the  ignominy  attached  to  suicide,  and  the  lady 
was  recruited,  and  not  only  willing,  but  desirous  to  quit 
the  castle. 

"  When  Alphonso  was,  after  proper  precaution,  intro- 
duced to  her,  her  astonishment  was  greater  than  ever  it 
was  before. 

"She  knew  not  what  to  think,  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
conduct  herself. 

"  She  looked  at  everyone  round  her  in  turn,  to  read  in 
their  faces  some  solution  of  a  mystery  that  she  could 
not  help  thinking  was  involved  in  it. 

"Her  husband — her  beloved  Gonzalvo  stood  before 
her. 

"  Astonishment  drank  up  her  tears — she  could  not  cry, 
yet  she  would  if  she  could  to  ease  her  heart. 

"  With  much  difficulty,  at  length  she  faltered  out : 

" '  Is  this,  then,  really  the  son  of  Don  Isidore  do  Haro  ?' 

"  The  baron  looked  grave — Don  Isidore  more  so. 

"  '  It  is  so,'  said  she.     '  Yet  it  is  strange  !' 

"  '  It  is  the  will  of  God,'  said  tho  baron.  '  And  shall  we 
presume  to  scan  it  ?' 

"'No,'  said  she — 'no!  However  irreconcilable  it  may 
be  to  our  weak  senses,  it  must  bo  right.' 

"  Here  she  paused. 

" '  This  confusion  of  resemblance,'  she  said,  '  Don 
Isidore,  points  out  that  union  which  should  always  subsist 
between  our  children.  Therefore  suffer  mo  to  treat 
Alphonso  and  this  our  son  as  equally  our  children.' 

"  '  You  speak  my  very  soul,  madam,'  said  Don  Isidore, 
'  for  my  attachment  to  your  son  is  not  less  than  youi's  to 
mine,  and  there  seems  already  to  subsist  between  them 
the  affection  of  brothers.' 

"The  youths  were  delighted,  and  all  parties  were  as 
happy  as  their  different  circumstances  may  bo  supposed 
to  admit  of. 

"  Preparations  were  made  for  their  departure. 

"  The  baron  got  tho  remains  of  Gonzalvo,  even  to  tho 
dust  in  the  chest,  carefully  put  into  a  coffin,  and  laid  in  the 
vehicle. 

"  Then,  after  seeing  the  King's  ofiicers  take  possession 
and  seal  down  everything,  the  baron,  Father  Thomas,  and 
Don  Isidore,  got  with  tho  lady  into  tho  carriage,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Burgos,  whUe  Alphonso  and  his  friend 
Fernando  rode  by  their  side. 

CHAPTEE  DXCIV. 

rilE     STORY     COKCLUDED. 

"  It  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  the  night  of  the  fourth 
day  before  they  came  near  the  city. 

"  Alphonso  and  Fernando,  taken  up  with  reflection  and 
mutual  congratulations  on  their  happiness,  dropped  be- 
hind, and  had  fallen  into  conversation  on  the  beauty  of 
tho  night  and  the  brightness  of  tho  moon,  when,  just  as 
tho  carriage  turned  the  comer  at  the  extreme  end  of  an 
olivary,  and  got  out  of  hearing,  a  band  of  armed  ruffians 
rushed  from  the  covert  of  the  trees  upon  the  two  youths, 
who  had  no  person  to  aid  them  in  resistance  but  Pierot. 

"  Eefore  they  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  one 
of  the  ruffians  from  behind  buried  a  dagger  in  the 
shoulder  of  Alphonso,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

"  Fernando,  on  the  instant,  saw  tho  stroke  given,  and 
smote  the  ruffian  to  the  ground. 

"He  then  vigorously  attacked  the  rest,  and,  Pierot 
coming  up  to  his  aid,  beat  them  all  off  but  three,  who  lay 
•weltering  under  tho  wounds  given  them  by  Fernando. 

"  Pierot  then  pursued  and  stopped  the  coach,  relating  at 
the  same  time  what  had  passed. 


"'Don  Alphonso,'  ho  said,  ' is  killed,  and  wo  may  as 
well  all  at  once  put  an  end  to  ourselves !' 

"  The  lady  screamed. 

"  Don  Isidore  burst  from  the  carriage,  and,  followed  by 
the  baron,  ran  up  to  the  field  of  action,  and  found  Fer- 
nando weeping  over  tho  body  of  Alphonso. 

"'Where,'  said  Don  Isidore, — 'where  is  my  boy? 
AVhere  is  my  Alplionso  ?' 

"  '  Let  us  lift  him  up,'  said  the  baron,  '  perhaps  life  may 
yet  be  in  him.' 

" '  Gallop  forward,'  said  Father  Thomas  to  Pierot,  '  and 
see  if  there  be  a  house  at  hand  to  which  we  can  carry 
him  ;  and  go  you  and  bring  a  surgeon  directly.  Perhaps 
something  may  yet  be  done.' 

"Just  at  this  instant,  a  mounted  patrol  of  tho  Eonda 
came  up. 

"  The  baron  hailed  them. 

"  '  Hero  hath  been  murder  committed,'  said  he.  '  Have 
you  got  a  light  ?' 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  ofBcer,  and,  displaying  a  dark  lantern, 
dismounted,  and  examined  those  on  the  ground. 

"  Alphonso  was  bleeding  profusely. 

"  They  lifted  him  up,  tore  off  his  coat,  and  perceived 
that  the  wound  had  entered  his  shoulder-blade  very 
deep. 

"  They  did  their  utmost  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  ; 
and  tho  captain  of  the  troop,  being  informed  by  one  of 
his  people  that  the  carriage  in  waiting  belonged  to  tho 
King,  drew  forth  a  leathern  bottle  with  wine,  and  poured 
some  of  it  down  Aljjhonso's  throat. 

"  He  soon  exhibited  some  slight  tokens  of  life,  and  his 
pulse  moved. 

"  They  brought  him  to  tho  carriage,  where  they  found 
Donna  Maria  inconsolable,  and,  by  the  dii-ection  of  the 
officer,  moved  forward  to  an  inn  not  far  distant ;  while  ho 
and  his  men  took  charge  of  tho  wounded  ruffians,  and 
brought  them  after. 

"  Alphonso  was  laid  on  a  bed  at  the  inn,  with  little 
symptom  of  life. 

"  A  surgeon  soon  attended,  and  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  ho  could  recover. 

"  Donna  Maria  was  distracted,  and,  impelled  by  an  un- 
controllable feeling  which  overcame  her,  hung  upon 
him,  and  kissed  his  clay-cold  lips. 

"  She  was  at  last  dr-awn  away  to  give  room  to  the  sur- 
geon, who,  examining  narrowly,  began  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  wound  had  not  reached  any  vital  part,  and  ob- 
served that  he  must  have  been  hurt  elsewhere. 

"He  therefoi'e  examined  him  carefully,  particularly 
about  the  head,  and  found  a  considerable  swelling  just 
above  the  ear. 

" '  Here,'  said  he,  '  is  tho  chief  injury.  Can  you  toll  me 
how  he  received  it,  or  from  what  sort  of  weapon  ?' 

" '  He  got  but  one  stroke,'  rei)licd  Fernando,  '  and  that 
was  in  the  shoulder.' 

"  '  Then  tho  hurt  in  his  head  has  proceeded  from  his 
weight  in  falling ;  and  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  shoulder 
is,  in  that  case,  rather  useful  than  injurious.' 

"  While  they  were  thus  speaking,  Alphonso  began  to 
breathe  hard,  then  groaned. 

"  The  surgeon  ordered  a  glass  of  water,  with  which  ho 
wetted  his  lips,  letting  a  little  down. 

"  Still  the  word  was  death. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  officers  of  tho  Eonda  had  got 
the  wounded  assassins  to  the  inn. 

"  One  appeared,  from  his  equipments,  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  rank,  but  he  was  in  as  hopeless  a  state  as 
Alphonso. 

"  Another  was  in  tho  iivery  of  a  servant,  and  a  third 
had  the  appearance  of  a  baron. 

"  The  two  last  were  coming  to  themselves,  but  the  first 
seemed  quite  senseless,  though  he  breathed. 

"  '  They  were  all  desperately  wounded,  particularly  the 
gentleman,  whose  anu  was  cloven  at  the  joint  of  the 
shoulder  almost  from  his  body. 

"  As  the  accident  happened  at  the  distance  of  less  than 
a  league  from  tho  city  of  Burgos,  Don  Isidore,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  inn,  wrote  off  to  Don  Juan,  informing  him 
of  the  affair,  and  entreating  proper  assistance  to  be  sent 
out. 

"Don  Juan  himself  arrived  in  two  hours  after  tho 
messenger  was  dispatched,  and  the  King's  surgeon  along 
with  him,  who,  on  examining  Alphonso,  inquired  whether 
he  had  indicated  any  disposition  to  vomit ;  and,  on  being 
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answered  in  tlio  negative,  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  he  had  only  been  extremely  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
added  that,  in  all  probability,  ho  would  soon  come  to  him- 
self. ^ 

"  He  ordered  his  head  to  be  chafed  ■with  warm  spirits, 
his  extremities  to  be  rubbed,  and  some  warm  wine  poured 
down  his  throat ;  in  short,  he  took  his  measures  so  well, 
that,  before  morning,  the  youth  was  restored  to  his  senses, 
though  extremely  weak. 

"  Don  Juan  did  everything  he  could  to  cheer  the  baron 
and  Don  Isidore,  assuring  them  that  tho  Kmg  intended 
to  make  ample  amends  to  tho  family  for  the  injuries  it 
had  sustained ;  and  that  he  intended  the  first  honours  in 
the  state  for  Alphonso,  whom  he  loved  more  than  any  of 
his  favourites,  though  much  had  been  done  to  injui-e  him 
in  his  opinion. 

"  'Nay,  such,'  ho  said,  'was  the  attachment  of  the  King 
that  he  would  not  inform  him  of  the  present  accident 
before  he  came  away,  to  avoid  giving  him  unnecessary 
pain.' 

"  When  the  two  inferior  assassins  came  to  themselves, 
Don  Juan,  the  baron,  and  Don  Isidore,  Avere  informed  of 
it ;  and,  coming  to  the  room  where  they  were,  Don  Juan 
was  immediately  descried  by  him  who  wore  the  livery. 

" '  Whoso  servant  are  you .''  said  Don  Juan,  severely. 

" '  I  am  the  servant  of  Don  Eodi-igo  do  Calvados,'  said 
tho  fellow. 

" '  Oho !'  said  Don  Juan.    '  And  where  is  your  master  ?' 

" '  There,  your  honour,'  said  tho  fellow,  pointing  signi- 
ficantly to  a  bench  where  tho  gentleman's  body  lay. 

" '  Then  it  was  he  who  set  you  on  this  enterprise  ?' 
said  Don  Juan. 

" '  God  bless  your  honour !'  returned  tho  fellow,  '  I 
knew  not  what  I  was  going  about  till  I  was  in  the  very 
heart  of  it.  This  honest  man  here,  who  looks  liker  a 
a  devil  than  a  man,  will  tell  you  more ;  I  was  only  a 
servant.' 

"  Don  Juan,  looking  at  the  fellow,  perceived  that  he 
was  a  bravo,  and  ordered  the  two  to  be  immediately 
carried,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  jail. 

"The  next  day,  Alphonso  was  much  recovered,  but 
complained  of  a  violent  pain  from  the  wound  iu  his 
shoulder. 

"  He  was,  however,  declared  by  tho  surgeon  to  be  able 
to  proceed  slowly  to  Burgos. 

"  The  gentleman  assassin,  Don  Eodrigo,  too,  was  ablo 
to  proceed  on  a  litter. 

"  A  strong  guard  was  ordered  for  him,  and  he  was  de- 
posited in  the  jail,  and  a  surgeon  ordered  to  attend  him. 

"  His  mother  was  almost  mad  with  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment; but  all  her  interest,  all  her  tears,  all  her 
falsehoods,  and  all  her  address,  were  of  no  avail — she 
could  get  no  one  hardy  enough  to  apply  to  the  King  in 
his  favour. 

"During  Alphonso's  illness.  Donna  Maria  constantly 
attended  him. 

"But  a  considerable  time  having  elapsed,  and  tho 
wound  continuing  in  tho  same  state,  the  surgeon  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  slowness  of  the  process,  and 
frequently  animadverted  on  symptoms  of  a  feverish  kind, 
for  which  he  could  not  account. 

"  One  day,  making  thoso  remarks  in  the  hearing  of 
Pierot.  that  honest  soul  said  that  he  fancied  he  could  tell 
the  cause  of  it. 

"  '  Why,  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  wise  man  ?'  said  Don 
Isidore. 

" '  Love,  your  honour !'  replied  Pierot,  bluntly. 

"  '  Love !  In  the  name  of  God,  with  whom  ?'  . 

" '  I'm  sure,  your  honour,  I  don't  know,  and  1  ueiieve  it 
is  more  than  he  knows  himself ;  tho  picture  that  hangs 
about  his  neck  perhaps  may  tell,  though  I  doubt  that, 
too,  for  they  were  strangers.' 

" '  Are  you  mad,  fellow  ?'  said  tho  baron,  hastily. 

" '  No,  your  worship,'  replied  Pierot,  '  I  am  not.  I  hope 
I  do  the  best,  at  least,  that  I  can  to  avoid  it ;  for  I  neither 
go  out  to  seek  fighting  adventures,  nor  do  I  fall  in  love 
with  evei-y  pretty  girl  in  distress,  which  seems  to  mo  to 
be  the  ways  of  going  mad  nowadays.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  know.' 

"  Ho  then  told  them  of  the  adventure  with  the  two 
ladies  in  Portugal,  concluding  with  an  assurance  that 
since  his  young  master  had  scon  them  he  never  had  had 
one  hour's  peace,  nor,  ho  believed,  been  right  in  bis  head. 

"  Don  Isidore  seemed  extrenicly  uneasy. 


"  Ho  retired  to  a  room,  wrote  letters,  and  despatched  a 
messenger  with  them  instantly  to  the  castle  of  Uuorro. 

"  The  rest  of  the  day  he  seemed  extremely  unhappy, 
nor  could  the  baron,  or  any  of  his  friends  account  for  the 
strange  alteration  in  his  manner. 

"  Next  day  ho  put  the  question  of  his  love,  with  some 
delicacy,  to  Alphonso,  who  candidly  acknowledged  that  a 
lady  he  had  met  with  on  his  travels  in  Portugal  had 
gained  entire  possession  of  his  affections,  and,  though  he 
scarcely  hoped  ever  to  see  her  again,  ho  could  not  help 
cherishing  tho  love  with  which  she  inspired  him,  and 
indulging  some  small  hopes. 

"  Ho  then  told  his  father  tho  whole  story,  and  concluded 
with  showing  him  tho  picture. 

"  At  sight  of  tho  picture,  Don  Isidore  turned  pale,  his 
lips  quivered,  his  whole  fi-ame  trembled  with  tho  agita- 
tion of  his  mind. 

"  He  was  for  some  minutes  speechless. 

"At  length,  breaking  silence,  ho  exclaimed: 

"  '  It  is  as  I  fear !     Oh,  unhappy  youth  !' 

'"Good  Heavens,  my  father!'  exclaimed  Alphonso. 
'  To  what  strange  story  is  this  dreadful  agitation  a 
prelude  ?' 

"  '  Alas !  my  unhappy  child,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  prepare 
to  hear  that  which  must  pierce  your  soul  with  horror ! 
Yet  you  must  know  it — though  instant  death  attend  tho 
information — you  must  know  it!  That  young  lady — 
Good  Heavens  !  do  I  hvo  to  tell  it  to  my  sou  ? — that 
young  lady  with  whom  you  were  so  deeply  enamoured  is 
— your  sister !' 

"  '  My  sister  ?' 

" '  Yes,  your  sister !  And  she,  that  lady,  whom  you 
rescued  along  with  her  is  mine — the  Marchioness  Del  Oro  !' 

" '  Then  I  am  undone !'  exclaimed  Alphonso — '  undone 
here,  and  lost  to  all  eternity !' 

" '  Say  not  so,  my  son,'  said  Don  Isidore.  '  We  are  to 
believe  that  the  Almighty,  who  is  merciful,  will  judge 
by  tho  intention,  and  not  assign  tho  punishment  of  a 
deliberate  crime  to  a  passion  involuntary  and  uninten- 
tional. This  horror  that  you  feel  is  in  itself  an  expia- 
tion if  it  be  followed  up  with  a  finn  determination  to 
expell  the  poison  from  your  soul.' 

"  '  Ah,  there — there,  my  father — there  lies  tho  horror  ! 
I  fear  I  must  cease  to  live  ere  I  cease  to  sin,  if  loving ' 

"  '  Ha !'  interrupted  Don  Isidore,  '  hold  your  impious 
tongue,  nor  utter  in  my  presence  language  so  detestable ! 
If  so  lost  in  guilt  as  to  daro  the  thunder  of  tho  Almighty — 
which,  slow  to  execute,  emboldens  sinners — dost  thou  not 
fear  that  a  father's  indignation  should  rise  and  crush  you 
into  ruin?' 

"Alas,  my  father!  How  do  you  mistake  me!'  said 
Alphonso. 

" '  Perhaps  I  do,'  interrupted  Don  Isidore.  '  Yet  it  is 
to  me  a  subject  of  that  nature,  the  bare  imagination  of 
which  harrows  up  my  soul.  I  am  not  fit  to  speak  upon  it ! 
I  shall  therefore  retire,  and  content  myself  with  offering 
up  my  prayers  to  Heaven  in  your  behalf,  nor  will  I  again 
behold  you  till  I  have  iinn  assurance  that  you  havo  ban- 
ished tho  hellish  passion  even  to  tho  last  shadow  from 
your  breast,  or  that  death  has  snatched  you  from  its 
power !' 

"So  saying,  Don  Isidore  withdrew,  leaving  tho  un- 
happy Alphonso  in  a  state  of  distraction,  horror,  and 
grief. 

"  It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  a  word  engendered 
in  anger  had  fallen  from  his  father,  and  his  last  expres- 
sions smote  him  tho  more  poignantly  to  heart. 

"  On  Don  Isidore's  meeting  the  baron  and  Father 
Thomas,  they  were  astonished  at  tho  strange  discom- 
posure of  his  air  and  countenance. 

"  They  were  both  alarmed,  and,  almost  iu  a  breath, 
asked  him  for  Alphonso. 

"  '  Would  to  Heaven,'  said  Don  Isidore,  '  that  the 
assassin's  poniard  had  cut  him  off  ere  ho  should  havo 
lived  to  tell  tho  horrid  tale— he  is  in  lovo  with  his  sister !' 

"  They  stared  aghast. 

"  'Yes,'  said  he,  alter  telling  them  tho  story,  '  it  is  not 
guilt  alone  that  meets  tho  scourge  in  this  life,  for  I  am 
cursed  as  Punalada  was,  and  incestuous  lovo  blights  my 
family '  ,  .    . 

'"Hold— hold,  Don  Isidore!'  interrupted  the  pnest. 
'  Judgment  belongs  to  God— resignation  is  tho  duty  of 
man  ;  beware,  therefore,  that  whilo  you  denounce  ven- 
geance against  your  son  and  call  him  sinner  you  are  not 
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yourself  dipping  deeper  iu  siu  than  lio.  It  appeal's,  from 
your  oivn  account,  that  at  tho  time  he  first  conceived  this 
imliappy  passion  he  knew  not  tlie  object  of  it  was  his 
sister;  iu  the  outset,  therefore,  no  sin  is  imputable, 
since  we  must  believe  that  God  judges  us  by  our  means  of 
knowledge.  To  expect  him,  then,  on  the  instant  to  dis- 
lodge a  deep-rooted  passion  is  to  expect  luoro  than  human 
nature  is  capable  of  performing.  It  must  b'3  tho  work  of 
time  and  strong,  virtuous  resolution;  and,  believe  mo, 
that  every  effort  of  his  to  overcome  it  will  bo  more  accept- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty  than  ten  thousand  acts  of 
mero  passive,  negative  virtue.  I  know  and  will  answer 
for  his  principles,  and  have  no  fear  of  tho  event  but  what 
arises  from  tho  state  of  his  health.  I  shall,  therefore,  go 
and  converse  with  him,  and  I  entreat  that  in  the  mean- 
time you  will,  on  your  part,  recollect  that  gusts  of  rage 
and  boisterous  invective  are,  above  all  things,  incom- 
loatible  with  the  mild  spirit  of  that  glorious  religion  which 
all  adore ;  though  some  of  us,  to  be  judged  from  our 
actions,  would  seem  to  bo  Ignorant  of  it.' 

CHAPTEE  DXCV. 

EDGWOKTIl  BESS  C03IJIEXCE3  IIEU  SEAHCII  FOR  BLUE- 
SKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPAED,  AND  ENCOUNTEKS  JONATHAN 
AVILD. 

In  a  short  time  Father  Thomas  returned,  with  a  face  un- 
usually Imprinted  with  sorrow. 

He  desired  that  a  physician  should  be  immediately  sent 
for,  for  Alphonso  was  raving  mad. 

A  messenger  was  directly  sent  for  a  physician. 

He  came,  and  declared  Alphonso  to  bo  in  such  a  state  as 
left  little  room  for  hope. 

Exhausted  as  ho  had  been  alrcad}',  he  was  afraid  to 
bleed  him,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  the  feverish  delirium 
would  act  upon  the  spirits,  aud  carry  him  off. 

"  Ho  ordered  him  a  medicine,  and,  desiring  to  be  called 
tipon  tho  appearance  of  any  new  symptom,  went  away. 

"  As  night  advanced,  Alphonso  grew  more  outrageous, 
and  they  were  broken  iu  upon  at  supper  by  the  faithful 
Pierot,  who  told  them  that  he  was  tearing  off  the  dressings 
from  his  wound,  and  that  four  of  them  were  unable  to 
hold  him. 

"  They  all  rose  immediately,  and  went  to  his  chamber. 

"Donna  Maria  herself  would  not  stay  behiud. 

"  Tliey  found  him  in  a  most  dreadful  state  of  furious 
insanity,  teai-ing  himself  to  pieces,  while  tho  blood  gushed 
afresh  from  his  half-healed  wound,  and  the  attendants 
were  lying  about  the  room,  bruised  by  the  iiings  he  had 
given  them  against  the  walls. 

"  The  baron  ran  directly  to  him,  pinioned  his  arms  be- 
hind his  back,  and,  with  the  wrists  of  a  giant,  held  him 
down. 

"Don  Isidore  came  in  to  his  assistance,  and  they 
brought  him  to  some  order. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  growing  insensibly  weak,  he  lan- 
guished away,  and  sunk  into  a  swoon, 

"  By  this  time  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  for  came,  and 
prepared  to  re-dress  his  wounds. 

"  The  patient's  back  was  covered  with  blood,  and  he 
ordered  it  to  bo  washed  while  he  prepared  his  dressings. 

"Donna  Maria  herself  undertook  the  task. 

"  She  washed  away  tho  blood,  while  tho  baron  htid  the 
basin. 

"Suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  sho  screamed 
out: 

"'Mother  of  God— my  son!'  and  sank  back  upon  the 
bed. 

"' Does  it  please  Heaven,'  said  Don  Isidore,  'to  mock 
our  miseries  and  send  insanity  throughout  us  all?  Do  I 
dream— or  has  this  lady  dreamed  7  Canst  thou  tell  mc, 
baron,  whither  tends  all  this  strange,  extravagant  mcidont 
that  marlcs  our  fortune  of  late  and  makes  the  adventures 
of  our  house  more  like  romance  than  reality  ?' 

"  '  In  our  affairs,'  replied  the  baron,  '  the  real  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  marvellous,  that  the  whole  seems  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  romance,  and  seeks  tho  aid  of  proof. 
Such  proof  is  now  before  us.  This  youth  is  her  son,  aud 
my  grandson.  There  lies  proof  indelibly  written  by  the 
hand  of  nature  on  his  body.' 

"  '  By  Heaven !'  exclaimed  Don  Isidore,  '  tho  madness 
gi-ows  round,  and  I  myself,  I  fear,  shall  shortly  catch  it !' 

'"If  madness  be,'  returned  the  baron,  warmly,  'it  is 


with  yourself,  Don  Isidore,  who  hold  up  your  own  rash 
opinion,  founded  upon  circumstances  subject  to  error  and 
imposition,  against  the  testimony  of  nature  itself,  aud 
boldly  confrout  the  written  characters  of  Providence, 
Behold  those  grapes,  painted  by  the  hand  of  nature !' 

"Just  at  this  moment,  tho  lady,  who  had  been  supported 
by  Father  Thomas,  came  to  herself, 

"  'Give  me — give  me  my  child  !'  she  said. 

'"If  I  live,'  said  the  baron,  '  some  strange  fraud  has 
been  practised  on  us  both — a  fraud  most  likely  never  to  bo 
developed.  That  Gonzalvo's  son  has  exactly  this  mark  I 
can  give  testimony.  Now  lot  us  see  whether  Fernando 
has  it.' 

"  Fernando  declared  that  he  had  not. 

"  '  Then  it  is  certain,'  said  the  baron,  '  that  this  is  the 
son  of  Gonzalvo.' 

"  '  It  is  strange,'  said  Don  Isidore — '  it  is  beyond  all 
comprehension  strange  that  a  child  nursed  under  the  in- 
spection of But  what  do  I  say  ?    To-morrow  I  will  send 

off  to  Talavera  and  have  the  old  woman,  at  whose  place 
he  was  nnrsed,  brought,  with  her  whole  family,  hero' 

" 'Keserve your  arguments,'  said  Father  Thomas,  'to  a 
fitter  occasion.  At  present  let  us  look  to  the  lady,  who 
seems  to  stand  iu  need  of  care  little  less  than  the  yoimg 
gentleman,' 

"Tho  next  morning  Pierot  was  despatched  to  the  vil- 
lage near  Talavera  to  bring  the  old  woman  who  had  been 
nurse  to  Don  Isidore's  lady,  her  whole  family,  and  the 
nurse  who  was  employed  to  suckle  their  child,  direciiy  to 
Burgos,  but  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  apprise  them  of 
a  sentence  that  had  passed, 

"  '  During  this  juuctm-e  Alphonso's  fever  had  a  fortunate 
crisis. 

"  He  recovered  the  use  of  his  senses,  and,  though  ex- 
tremely weak,  gave  some  hopes  of  recovery, 

"  It  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  the  discovery  a  secret 
from  him  till  such  proof  should  bo  had  as  would  put  it 
past  a  doubt  one  way  or  other, 

"  At  length  Pierot  returned,  and  with  him  the  nurse 
who  had  suckled  Don  Isidore's  child,  and  her  husband,  the 
old  woman  having  been  for  some  time  dead, 

"Don  Isidore  ordered  them  to  be  conducted  into  the 
room  where  Donna  Maria  was,  and  where  tho  baron, 
Father  Thomas,  and  Fernando  attended, 

"  It  was  agreed  that  Father  Thomas  should  speak  to 
her. 

" '  Nurse,'  said  he,  '  I  presume  you  are  well  enough 
acquainted  with  tho  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  reach,  to  kuow  tho  dreadful 
punishment  attending  any  kind  of  fraud.  If  you  do  not, 
I  will  tell  you,  that,  however  it  may  be  concealed  from 
mortal  eyes,  it  cannot  bo  concealed  from  the  Almighty, 
who  will  not  fail  to  punish  it  with  everlasting  torments. 
When  detected  here,  it  meets  the  heaviest  punishment  of 
the  law.  Of  both  those,  nurse,  you  aud  your  husband 
stand  in  imminent  danger ;  nor  can  anything  but  a  fair 
confession  save  you  from  being  handed  over  instanth'  to 
the  cognizance  of  criminal  law.  Answer  me,  then,  as  you 
hope  for  mercy  here  or  salvation  hereafter,  where  is  tho 
child  of  Don  Isidore  de  Haro,  whom  you,  for  purposes 
best  known  to  yourselves,  have  changed,  imposing  for  so 
many  years  upon  him  the  charge  of  a  child  not  his  own  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  devoted  his  to 
misery,  want,  or  even  death  ?  Speak  the  trutli,  and,  be- 
lieve me,  nothing  else  can  save  you,  for,  of  one  part  of  tho 
charge  against  you,  wo  have  unquestionable  evidence.' 

"  '  I  will,  father — I  will !'  exclaimed  the  nurse,  throwing 
herself  on  her  knees.  '  I  will  tell  the  truth  ;  aud  though, 
to  save  myself  from  ruin,  I  was  guilty  of  concealing  tlie 
stoi'y  fi'om  Don  Isidore,  I  am  as  innocent  as  the  child  un- 
born of  the  changing,  as  you  shall  know. 

'"One  day,  after  I  had  brought  Don  Isidore's  child 
home  to  nurse,  a  woman  with  a  child  on  her  breast  called 
in  towards  the  close  of  tho  day,  said  she  was  a  traveller, 
aud  begged  a  lodging.  She  added  that  she  was  travelling 
from  Andalusia  to  Saragossa,  and  must  be  away  by  break 
of  day  next  morning.  As  we  never  refused  a  Christian 
shelter,  we  ordered  her  to  stay,  and  gave  her  a  share  of 
what  wo  had.  The  weather  was  extremely  hot,  and  we 
all  lay  on  mats  in  the  piazza  of  our  cottage.  Just  at  day- 
brealc  wo  heard  the  stranger  move.  She  got  up  and  bid 
us  adieu,  and  went  away.  We  wished  her  to  stay  for 
breakfast,  but  she  refused,  alleging  that  she  had  a  long 
journey  before  her,  and  must  not  delay. 
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" '  When  we  arose,  the  child  was  asleep  in  the  cradle, 
so  that,  altogether,  the  woman  had  been  gone  three  hours 
before  I  went  to  take  it  up.  Guess  mj'  sorrow  and  sur- 
prise when  I  foimd  that  the  vile  wretch  had  changed  the 
child.  I  kucw  it  directly  by  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  the 
bade,  though  in  other  respects  the  children  were  veiy  like 
each  other.' 

" '  Why  did  you  not  tell  Don  Isidore,  then  ?'  said  the 
priest. 

" '  Had  I  been  inclined  to  do  so,'  replied  the  woman,  'it 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  he  and  his  lady,  we  were 
told,  had  gone  into  France.  But  you  shall  hear.  I  ran 
directly  to  my  husband,  who  was  at  work,  and  told  him. 
He  was  going  to  kill  mo  with  his  siclde.  Ho  immedi- 
ately broke  off  from  work  and  went  in  pursuit  of  her, 
charging  mo  to  say  nothing  till  his  return,  as  ho  was 
pretty  sure  of  overtaking  her.  But,  Heaven  help  us !  he 
was  all  the  time  going  further  from  her,  for  we  afterwards 
found  that  she  had  told  us  wrong,  and  was  going  towards 
Andalusia,  instead  of  retui-ning  from  it.  At  night  he  re- 
turned, weary  and  broken-hearted.  We  Iniew  not  what 
to  do.  Wc  feared  to  discover  the  matter,  and  thought  it 
best  to  leave  it  to  chance.  The  thing  passed  on.  The 
old  woman,  my  lady's  nurse,  was  deceived,  and,  finding 
that  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  discovery,  we  thouglit  it 
best,  as  it  could  not  bo  remedied,  to  say  nothing.  This,  I 
call  God  and  our  KcJcemer  to  witness,  is  the  whole  truth, 
and  I  hope  you  will  think  that  I  am  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed.' 

"Just  as  they  had  finished  examining  the  woman,  a 
letter  came,  directed  to  t'uo  baron. 

"  It  was  from  the  King's  officer  at  Punalada  Castle,  and 
was  in  these  words  : — 

" '  Most  Excsxisxt  Lokd, — 

" '  In  oc".  jcarchcs  through  the  many  subter- 
ranean vaults  under  this  castle,  wo  found,  starved  almost 
to  death,  a  woman,  who  says  she  has  been  confined  many 
yeai-s  by  the  marquess.  She  imagined  at  least  fifty  years, 
but  that,  from  her  story,  is  impossible.  She  adds  that  she 
has  a  secret  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  unfold — briefly 
to  this  eiJcct : — 

"  '  She  was  niu"so  of  Don  Henrico  Gonzalvo's  son — was 
seduced  by  a  priest  (whom  I  suppose  to  bo  the  prior)  to 
give  up  the  child  to  the  marquess — that  at  last  being  pre- 
vailed upon,  she  travelled  with  it  towards  Andalusia,  and 
falling  by  accident  into  where  a  child  of  Don  Isidore  do 
Haro's  (whom  she  knew  to  be  the  cousin  of  Gonzalvo)  was 
at  nurse,  she  determined  to  save  the  child  whon^  she  loved 
from  the  intentions  of  the  marquess,  which  she  thought 
might  possibly  be  wicked,  and  accordingly  left  Don  Gon- 
zalvo's in  the  bed,  and  carried  away  Don  Isidore's.  So,  by 
this  account,  the  youth  Feruando,  it  is  probable,  is  Don 
Isidore's,  and  the  other  your  grandchild.  The  woman  is 
in  custody,  so  take  your  measures  accordingly. 

"  '  P  S. — The  woman  is  dying,  and  has  made  an  oath  to 
this  effect.' 

" '  Here,'  said  the  baron,  giving  the  letter  to  Don 
Isidore,  '  all  is  cleared  up.  Fernando  is  yours — Alphouso 
is  mine.' 

"  '  Alphonso  shall  still  be  mine,'  replied  Don  Isidore, 
for  he  shall  be  married  to  my  daughter.  I  wrote  to  my 
sister,  who  arrived  at  Querro  Castle  the  day  after  wo  left 
it^  from  Portugal,  whence  she  was  obliged  to  fly  to  escape 
the  importunities  and  power  of  an  old  nobleman,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  my  daughter.  She  wrote  me  an  account 
of  her  rescue  by  a  young  Spauiai'd,  long  since  from  Seville. 
I  have  now  received  her  answer  to  my  letter,  and  am 
happy  to  find  that  the  impression  Alj^honso  luado  upon 
her  niece  keeps  pace  with  his  love  for  her.  When  Picrot 
first  hinted  the  affair,  I  suspected  the  fact  just  as  it  turned 
out.  Come,  baron,'  continue.d  Don  Isidore,  'let  us  give  a 
loose  to  joy — each  of  us  has  gained  without  the  other 
being  a  loser,  and  these  events,  which  at  first  appeared  so 
adverse,  will  serve  to  unito  our  families  by  additional 
bonds  of  affection.' 

"The  body  of  Gonzalvo  was  buried  in  great  porap  at 
Moni  alto. 

"  Soon  after,  Alphonso  received  Don  Isidore's  daughter 
to  his  arms. 

"He  was  also  invested  with  half  the  estates  of  the 
marquess,  by  the  King ;  the  other  half,  with  Punalada 
Castle,  being,  by  his  desire,  settled  on  Fei-nando,  who 
inherited  also  his  grandfather  Guzman's  estate. 


"  Don  Eodrigo  was  sent  to  the  mines. 

"His  mother  was  condemned  to  banishment. 

"And  the  prior  of  the  Convent  of  Vallesanlo  y:cr, 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

"  Father  Thomas  received  the  prioiy  as  a  gift,  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville. 

"  Lastly,  the  baron  lived,  not  only  to  see  Alphonso  and 
Fei'uando  the  first  warriors  in  Spain,  and  created  barons, 
but  to  instruct  a  great-grandson  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  of  wai-fare. 

"  And  at  last  died  at  an  amazing  age,  suiTounded  by  a 
nimiL-rous  race  of  heroes,  the  descendants  of  the  old  and 
illustrious  House  of  Eayo." 

Edgworth  Bess  closed  the  volume  with  a  sigh. 

Looldng  up,  she  was  surprised  to  find  that  night  had 
already  come. 

The  perusal  of  tho  volume  had  occupied  her  for  many 
hours. 

It  answered  its  pui'poso  admirably. 

In  the  deep  interest  she  felt  in  the  fortunes  of  tlie 
various  characters,  she  forgot  for  awhile  her  own  troubles 
and  misfortunes. 

She  saw  how,  after  a  length  of  time,  those  who  had 
been  sorely  tried  were  mado  hapjiy  at  last,  and  she 
wondered  whether  such  would  bo  her  own  fate. 

She  hoped  so,  and  that  was  why  she  sighed. 

At  this  moment  tho  kind-hearted  landlady  entered. 

"You  have  been  interested  ?"  she  said,  interrogatively. 

"  I  have." 

"I  kuowed  you  would  be,  because  my  old  man  was  so 
uncommon  fond  of  reading  it." 

"I  am  deeply — deeply  grateful  to  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me,"  said  Etlgworth  Bess.  "Bulieve  me,  I  am 
not  what  I  seem,  and  I  trust  tho  day  will  come  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  reward  you." 

"Reward?  I  want  no  reward!  It's  but  a  trifle  I've 
done,  and  I'd  do  more  any  time  for  the  man  who  brought 
you  here." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  must  depart.  Night  has 
come,  and  my  search  must  commence." 

"Nay — nay,  I  do  not  intend  that  we  should  part 
thus !  You  must  take  some  refreshment  before  you 
go." 

With  much  difficulty  Edgworth  Bess  suffei'ed  her- 
self to  be  persuaded  to  partake  of  a  frugal  meal. 

She  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  go  on,  but  yet  she  was 
prudent  enough  to  remember  that  it  would  be  well  to  ;■;)!- 
brace  this  offer,  for  how  could  sho  teP  "rhen  she  should  be 
able  to  obtain  another  meal. 

At  length  she  took  her  depai'tur? 

Tlie  last  words  uttered  by  the  landlady  were : 

"  Remember  that  while  I  live  here  you  need  never  want 
for  shelter  or  a  friend.  I  like  j'ou  much ;  so  do  not  forgrt. 
If  you  are  disappointed  in  your  search,  do  not  fail  to  cju:e 
back  to  me." 

"I  will  not — I  wiU  not,"  said  the  poor  girl,  weeping, 
for  sho  was  .so  unaccustomed  to  words  of  kindness  that 
when  they  fell  upon  her  ears  they  drew  forth  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

As  a  parting  gift,  the  landlady  placed  in  her  hands  a 
small  sum  of  money. 

After  this,  Edgworth  Bess  quitted  the  safe  shelter  of  that 
happy  roof. 

Out  into  tho  streets  sho  went  upon,  alas !  an  utterly  vain 
ex]i'jdition. 

She  was  running  no  trilling  danger,  too,  for  there  was 
the  danger  that  she  might  encounter  her  worst  pcrsecutoi-. 
Wild  junior. 

In  what  direction  to  look  for  her  two  stanch  proLectors. 
JackSheppai-d  and  Blueskin,  she  knew  not. 

She  had  nothing  but  chance  to  guide  her. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  repau-  to  the  house  in  Wi-st- 
minster,  and  inquire  of  tho  people  who  lived  there  wliclJier 
they  had  seen  anything  of  her  protectors. 

But  this  idea  was  rejected  almost  immediately. 

She  remembered  that  sh&had  seen  Wild  junior  on  the 
road  before  her. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  he  would  make  his  way  to  that  very 
spot,  expecting  to  hear  tidings  of  her  there. 

Then,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  leave  without  placing 
some  kind  of  watch  near  (he  spot. 

Above  all,  however,  Edgworth  Bess  was  firmly  im- 
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pressed  with  the  iderv  that  the  people  who  kept  the  house 
were  in  the  pay  of  her  persecutor. 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  manifestly 
unwise  to  go  anywhere  near  the  locality  of  Westminster. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin 
might  bo  there. 

The  night  was  dark  and  drear. 

A  chill  wind  blew  off  the  surface  of  the  Thames,  caus- 
ing her  to  wrap  her  scanty  clothing  close  around  her. 

Onward  she  went,  wildly,  foolishly,  aimlessly,  knowing 
not  whither. 

At  length  sho  paused. 

The  streets  were  almost  deserted,  and  suddenly  voices 
struck  upon  her  ear  . 

She  listened,  and  as  she  did  so  her  heart  grew  still. 

The  voices  came  nearer. 

Sho  recognised  them. 

They  were  those  of  Wild  junior  and  his  associate, 
Nicholson. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  so  alarmed  at  this  sudden  rencounter 
that  sho  knew  not  what  to  do. 

Her  limbs  failed  her. 

Louder  and  louder  grew  the  voices. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  two  men  she  so  much 
dreaded. 

The  street  was  a  quiet  and  deserted  one. 

How  easy  it  would  bo  for  them  to  spring  upon  her,  to 
overpower  her,  before  anyone  would  have  time  to  hasten 
to  hor  assistance. 

What  should  she  do  ? 

She  feared  sho  was  about  to  fall  on  the  pavement,  and 
she  stretched  out  her  hands  to  save  herself. 

Her  fingers  encountered  wood-woi'k. 

Mechanically  she  looked  up,  and,  as  she  did  so,  her 
heart  once  more  became  animated  witU  hope. 

It  was  a  portion  of  an  old  projecting  doorway  which 
she  had  grasped. 

Terror  left  her  sufficiently  in  possession  of  her  faculties 
for  her  to  bo  aware  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  Wild  and 
his  companion,  were  aware  of  her  presence  in  that  street. 

How  easy,  then,  to  hide. 

She  had  but  to  ascend  a  couple  of  steps  and  conceal 
herself  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

Unsuspecting,  and  not  knowing  her  presence  there, 
surely  they  would  pass  on. 

With  trembling  limbs,  she  crept  into  the  shadow. 

On  came  her  foes. 

She  crouched  down  in  one  corner,  and,  breathless  with 
dread,  awaited  the  result  of  her  experiment. 

Would  they  find  her  ? 

That  was  the  question,  and,  in  spite  of  common  sense, 
her  fears  suggested  the  worst  to  her. 


CHAPTER    DXCVI. 

ONCE  MORE  RETURNS  TO  BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SUKFPARD. 

Before  wo  narrate  the  strange  adventures  which  bcfel 
Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  in  the  garden  of  the 
house  to  let,  we  will  return  for  a  brief  space  to  Blueskin 
and  Jack  Sheppard,  of  whom  we  have  so  long  lost  sight. 

No  doubt  the  reader  will  remember  when  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  we  left  them. 

It  was  after  their  horrible  discovery  of  the  dead  bodies 
in  the  post-chaise. 

By  whom  those  murders  had  been  committed  there  was 
no  evidence  to  show  ;  but  our  friends  jumped  immediately 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  person  living  could  be 
guilty  of  such  a  deed  save  Jonathan  Wild. 

They  were  forced  to  beat  a  rather  precipitate  retreat, 
for  they  heard  a  troop  of  horsemen  approaching. 

They  would  stop  at  the  post-chaise,  and  as  soon  as  they 
ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  wou! .]  push  on  at  full  speed, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  captui-e  those  who  had  committed 
such  a  dastardly  crime. 

The  officers  caught  sight  of  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
when  they  halted  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  they  pushed 
forward  with  redoubled  speed.  '* 

Our  two  friends  were  much  alarmed,  for  they  feared, 
aud  with  justice,  that  the  murders  would  bo  laid  to  their 
charge. 

If  this  was  so  they  would  have  great  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing themselves  from  the  accusation.  Indeed,  it  is  question- 
able whether  they  would  succeed  in  doius;  so  at  all. 


With  theso  few  words  of  explanation  wo  resume. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  galloped  on  at  full  speed 
down  the  hill,  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached  level  ground, 
looked  about  them  for  some  place  where  they  could  shelter 
themselves,  or  get  out  of  sight  of  their  foes. 

But  no  place  whatever  presented  itself  that  afforded  the 
least  prospect  of  answering  their  purpose. 

They  had  no  resource  but  to  gallop  on  at  the  top  of 
their  speed. 

Suddenly,  Jack  stopped. 

"  What  are  you  pulling  up  for  ?"  cried  Blueskin,  in  the 
utmost  astonishment. 

"Hero!" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Blueskin,  stopping  also,  and  placing 
himself  beside  his  comrade. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Jack.  "My  horse  has 
fallen  dead  lame !" 

"  Confusion !" 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"  Nor  I." 

"  Cannot  you  make  him  move  at  all  ?" 

"See." 

Jack  attempted  to  put  his  horse  in  motion. 

The  creature  limped  a  few  steps  painfully. 

"  How  awkward!"  said  Blueskin,  looking  apprehensively 
behind  him. 

He  expected  each  instant  to  see  the  officers  appear  at 
the  top  of  the  hiU. 

"  It  is  in  the  near  fore-foot.  Jack,"  he  added. 

"  I  know  that." 

"  What  is  the  cause  ?" 

"  Gnlloping  too  hard  down  hill,  I  suppose." 

"  Alight." 

"  It  will  be  no  good." 

"  It  is  your  only  chance.  Look  at  his  foot.  It  may  be 
a  stone  or  something  of  that  sort." 

Jack  was  in  a  desponding  mood,  and  so  he  shook  his 
head. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  the  cause,"  he  said. 

"  Look  and  see." 

Jnok  alighted. 

He  was  ready  to  give  himself  up  for  lost. 

The  reason  was  because  he  felt  so  bitterly  disappointed. 

It  was  foolish,  but  he  had  imagined  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  enough  matter  to  get  upon  Jonathan's  track,  and  to 
wrest  Edgworth  Bess  from  him. 

Instead,  however,  of  this,  they  had  failed  to  obtain  any- 
thing that  might  be  called  a  clue. 

Now  they  were  themselves  pursued,  and  from  what  ho 
Icnew  of  the  pertinacity  of  police  officers,  he  was  awaro 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  shako  them  off. 

This  was  why  he  was  so  dispirited. 

He  stooped  down  and  raised  his  horse's  foot. 

The  moment  he  did  so,  an  ejaculation  escaped  his 
lij)s. 

"  Ha !"  he  said.     "  I  could  not  have  believed  this !" 

"  What  ?" 

"  It  is  a  stone  in  his  shoo  after  all." 

"Out with  it,  then,  and  be  quick!" 

"  All  right !" 

"  The  officers  have  reached  the  top  of  the  hill !" 

"  Curse  them !" 

"They  see  us!" 

"  They  cannot  fail  to  do  so !"  replied  Jack,  busily  en- 
gaged in  extracting  the  stone. 

It  resisted  his  efforts  entu-ely,  and  he  began  to  be  afraid 
that  after  the  stone  was  out  his  horse  would  still  be  lame 
in  consequence  of  the  tightness  with  which  it  was  wedged 
in. 

"  They  wave  their  arms !"  cried  Blueskin,  who  was 
watching  keenly  all  the  morements  of  the  police  offi- 
cers. 

"  Are  they  coming  ?" 

"  Yes — they  are  descending  the  hill  at  full  speed." 

"Wait  a  moment!" 

"  Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Neariy !    Ah !     That  wiU  do !" 

The  stone  at  last  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Blue " 

"  Of  what  ?" 

"  That  his  foot  is  injured." 

"  Never  mind  fearing  I     You  seem  ^uite  depressed. " 

"  I  am— I  am." 
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"  Shake  off  the  feeling,  then !  Mount,  and  gallop  away. 
Wo  shall  soon  get  rid  of  our  pursuers,  and  then  remember 
what  we  have  to  do." 

"  Do  not  remind  me  of  it." 

As  he  spoke,  Jack  mounted. 

The  officers  now  were  very  close  behind. 

They  had  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  overtake  our 
friends. 

They  did  not  recognise  them  at  present. 

It  was  probable  they  would  do  so,  however,  if  they  came 
much  nearer. 

"Hold — hold!"  they  cried,  in  chorus.  "Hold,  in  the 
King's  name  !     Surrender,  or  we  fire  !" 

Of  course  Blueskin  and  Jack  paid  no  sort  of  attention  to 
this  speech. 

Not  without  many  misgivings,  Jack  put  spurs  to  his 
steed. 

The  creature's  foot  was  evidently  very  tender  and  pain- 
ful, for  it  limped  at  every  step. 
Vn   la.l.— Ef.rESKlX. 


"  On — on !"  cried  Blueskin.  "  Pay  no  attention  to  that. 
It  will  soon  wear  off !  On,  I  say,  without  you  are  tired  of 
your  life !" 

Goaded  by  the  spur,  Jack's  horse  galloped  on. 

As  Blueskin  had  prophesied,  the  stiffness  to  a  great 
extent  wore  off,  and  the  animal  moved  moi'e  freely. 

They  were  pleased  to  find  that  they  were  gradually 
getting  away  from  the  police  officers. 

At  length  the  distance  was  much  increased. 

Nevertheless,  their  foes  hung  on  perseveringly  in  the  rear. 

Presently  Blueskin  cried : 

"  Ah,  Jack,  I  have  a  thought !  Forward — forward :  we 
shall  do  them  yet !  I  know  where  I  am  now !  Hurrah ! 
wo  shall  get  rid  of  them  nicely  !" 

Jack  was  surprised  at  his  comrade's  exultation,  and 
wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  it. 

"  What  have  you  thought  of.  Blue  ?"  ho  asked. 

"  Follow  me,  and  I  wiU  tell  you.  Over  that  Ledge  first, 
and  across  the  meadows  J" 
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"  All  right." 

As  he  spoke,  Blueskin  backed  his  horse  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  take  the  leap. 

Jack  followed  his  example. 

The  hedge  was  not  a  high  one. 

Had  it  been,  their  horses  in  their  present  exhausted  con- 
dition, might  have  jumped  short. 

In  another  instant  both  alighted  safely  in  the  meadow 
beyond. 

The  officers  were  so  close  behind  that  the  fugitives 
could  hear  them  utter  a  shout  as  they  beheld  the  execu- 
tion of  this  feat. 

"Come  on.  Jack  I"  cried  Blueskin,  "keep  close  to  me  ! 
Make  good  speed  while  we  can !" 

"  They  have  jumped  the  hedge  as  well,"  said  Jack,  look- 
ing back. 

"  Never  mind." 

"  They  are  gaining  upon  us  too — I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Forward,  then,  or  we  may  be  too  late." 

"  Too  late  for  what  ?" 

"  For  my  scheme  to  be  of  any  good." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Wait  another  moment,  and  you  will  see.  I  can  show 
you  better  than  I  can  explain." 

Jack's  curiosity  was  roused. 

Perhaps  Blueskin  was  aware  that  his  words  would  pro- 
duce this  effect  upon  Jack,  and  cause  him  to  urge  his 
horse  to  better  speed. 

As  for  Blueskin  himself,  he  was  more  apprehensive 
about  the  safety  of  Edgworth  Bess  than  he  liked  to  con- 
fess even  to  Jack. 

Every  moment  that  she  remained  in  Wild's  power  was 
an  additional  danger. 

On  her  account  more  than  his  own,  he  was  anxious  to 
outdistance  the  officere. 

Capture  would  be  the  destraction  not  only  of  them- 
selves, but  Edgworth  Bess  as  well. 

He  directed  his  course  straight  across  the  meadows,  Jack 
still  following  him  closely. 

Suddenly  they  came  in  sight  of  a  large  sheet  of  water 
which  threatened  to  put  a  stop  to  further  progress  in  the 
direction  they  were  taking. 

Jack  looked  right  and  left,  and  saw  it  was  a  river. 

It  was  broad,  and  the  current  powerful  and  swift. 

"  There  you  are.  Jack,"  cried  Blueskin ; '"  you  can  guess 
now  what  I  intend  to  do." 

"  Perhaps  I  can." 

"  You  must  not  mind  a  wet  skin ;  it  will  be  rather  un- 
comfortable, I  know." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  attempt  to  swim  across  that 
stream?" 

"  Yes;  I  believe  we  can  do  it  safely." 

"  Then  our  foes  will  follow  us." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  The  passage  looks  far  more  danger- 
ous than  it  is  in  reality." 

"  The  current  seems  very  strong." 

"  That's  almost  a  deception." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"  I  once  swam  across,  many  years  ago,  myself." 

"  And  the  passage  was  not  difficult  ?" 

"  Not  very ;  yet,  of  course,  not  without  danger.  But 
here  we  are  upon  the  brink.  Now,  then,  forward,  the 
horses  will  swim,  and  the  current  will  carry  us  some  dis- 
tance lower  down  before  we  can  reach  the  opposite  side. 
This  will  be  an  advantage  to  us,  for  the  river  is  wider 
there." 

Another  loud  shout  came  from  the  police  officers  in  the 
rear,  and  il  Jack  Sheppard  had  up  to  that  moment  any 
hesitation  about  doing  as  his  companion  advised,  it 
vanished  then. 

The  horses  seemed  by  no  means  willing  to  plunge  into 
the  water,  but,  urged  by  the  spur,  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so. 

No  sooner  did  they  feel  themselves  in  the  water  than, 
with  a  natural  instinct,  they  struck  out  with  their  feet 
and  swam  excellently. 

He  directed  their  heads  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  but,  as 
Blueskin  had  mentioned,  instead  of  reaching  it  in  a 
straigdat  line,  they  were  carried  towards  it  in  an  oblique 
direction. 

Luckily  for  the  fugitives,  the  current  carried  them  away 
from  their  pursuers. 

Glancing  back,  Blueskin  saw  the  officers  rein-up  sud- 
denly on  the  brink  of  the  river. 


They  were  gesticulating  fiercely,  and  no  doubt  were 
holding  some  kind  of  consultation. 

Some  appeared  willing  to  plunge  into  the  stream  and 
run  the  risk,  but  others  held  back  and  shook  their  heads. 

In  the  absence  of  any  commander,  they  did  nothing, 
but  remained  in  a  state  of  indecision. 

"  Blueskin,"  cried  Jack,  "  are  we  safe  ?" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Is  there  any  other  means  of  crossing  the  stream  than 
the  one  we  have  adopted  ?" 

"  None  of  any  service.  There's  a  bridge,  but  then  it's 
two  miles  from  here  nearer  to  London." 

"  Then,  if  they  attempt  to  cross  over  by  that,  we  shall 
be  all  right?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  wo  are  all  right  now.    Look !" 

Jack  did  so. 

The  officers  were  still  pausing  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
debating  as  to  what  they  should  do,  and  watching  the 
fugitives. 

To  them  the  feat  appeared  to  be  a  very  perilous  one. 

To  a  certain  extent,  they  were  desirous  of  doing  their 
duty,  of  course,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  endeavoured  to 
preserve  their  own  persons  from  injury  as  much  as 
possible. 

They  dreaded  pistol-shots  more  than  anyone  would 
have  imagined ;  and,  as  to  the  water,  they  did  not  like  the 
idea  at  all. 

In  England,  swimming  never  has  been  anything  like  a 
general  accomplishment,  and,  of  all  the  officei-s,  there  was 
not  one  who  had  learned  this  useful  art. 

To  them,  the  passage  of  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
seemed  full  of  the  utmost  danger. 

They  were  caiTied  along  at  an  exceedingly  rapid  rate  by 
the  current. 

Therefore,  as  the  officers  were  resolved  not  to  imperil 
their  lives  by  drowning,  they  remained  watching  and  con- 
sulting until  the  fugitives  landed  safely  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

"  Come — come,"  said  one  of  them  at  this  juncture, 
"  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do,  you  know." 

"  What  will,  then?" 

"  Why,  when  it  is  known  that  we  have  lost  those  two 
murderers  through  not  following  them  aci'oss  this  river, 
we  shall  be  reprimanded." 

"  Oil,  bother !" 

"  We  shall,  and  you  all  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
They  will  say,  the  fugitives  could  cross  over  safely,  and  so 
could  we." 

"AVell,  then,  if  that's  your  way  of  thinking,  why  don't 
you  take  your  horse  into  the  river  and  show  us  the  ex- 
ample of  swimming  across?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  only  one,"  wa3  the  reply ; 
"without  you  all  join  me,  I  sha'n't." 

"  Look  here,"  said  another,  "  the  best  thing  I  can  pro- 
pose is  this." 

"  What— what  ?" 

"  Lower  down  there  is  a  bridge  ;  let  us  gallop  towards 
that,  and  ride  over  it,  and  then  continue  the  pursuit.  Wo 
may  come  up  with  'em  after  all ;  and  if  we  don't,  the  fact 
of  our  keeping  up  the  chase  wUl  look  as  though  we  tried 
our  best  to  capture  them." 

After  much  time  had  been  lost  in  discussion,  this  plan 
was  agreed  upon,  and  the  officers  galloped  oS  to  the 
bridge. 

Their  only  hope  was  that  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskin, 
when  they  got  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  would 
be  lulled  into  a  state  of  false  security. 

If  this  was  so,  there  was  a  chance,  and  just  a  chance, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  come  upon  them  at  unawares. 

Whether  they  succeeded  or  not  in  this  attempt,  or 
whether  they  had  to  abandon  the  chase  as  altogether 
hopeless,  time  alone  can  show. 


CHAPTER  DXCVn. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND  MR.  N0AKE3  SUCCEED  IN  MAKING 
TUKIR  ESCAPE  FHOM  THE  GARDEN  OF  THE  HOUSE  TO 
I.ET. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr. 
Noakes. 

When  wo  last  left  them,  it  was  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  mysterious  empty  house. 
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Fortune  had  favoured  the  two  villains  so  far  as  to  en- 
able them  to  escape  into  the  open  air  undetected. 

Wild,  to  Noakes'3  infinite  relief,  professed  himself  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  be  gone. 

But  the  reflection  which  the  past  events  had  created 
filled  his  breast  with  rage  and  mortification. 

It  vividly  brought  back  to  him  the  time  when  he  had 
held  a  position  exactly  opposite  to  his  present  one. 

He  had  given  utterance  to  some  foolish  regrets,  and 
some  equally  foolish  threats  of  what  he  would  do  should 
he  once  again  succeed  in  obtaining  his  former  power. 

Of  his  doing  this,  however,  the  probability  was  slight. 

To  these  ravings — properly  speaking,  they  could  be 
called  nothing  else — Mr.  Noakes  paid  no  attention. 

His  desire  to  leave  that  place  had  by  no  means  abated. 

If  anything,  it  had  increased. 

Therefore,  while  Wild  was  pouring  out  these  speeches, 
and  making  fierce  stabs  and  thrusts  at  the  air,  as  though 
it  was  a  mortal  enemy,  Mr.  Noakes  was  looking  in  every 
direction  for  their  horses. 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  he  had  exclaimed.  "  I  can't  see 
them." 

"  Curse  you  and  the  horses  too !" 

"  What  for  ?" 

"  You  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  Take  my  advice,  Mr.  WUd." 

"  Bah !— I  don't  want  it." 

"  You  will  dally  here  until  it  is  too  late.  Those  men 
inside  are  desperate  characters,  and  would  not  shrink 
from  a  trifle.    Let  us  mount  and  depart." 

"Get  the  horses,  then,  and  don't  stand  chattering 
there." 

"Come  with  me,"  returned  Noakes,  endeavouring  to 
show  as  much  spirit  as  he  could.  "  I  don't  intend  to 
wander  about  and  leak  for  them  myself." 

The  change  in  his  companion's  manner  could  not  fail  to 
attract  Jonathan  Wild,  and  the  last  words  appeai-ed  to 
.have  the  effect  of  bringing  him  to  his  senses. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  gruffly,  "  let  us  make  no  more  fuss 
about  it — let  us  seek  them  and  begone." 

"WilUngly." 

"  But,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  wish  I  had  had 
anyone  for  a  comrade  but  yourself." 

"  Then  let  us  part,  Mr.  Wild ;  I  don't  desire  your  com- 
pany, and  we  can't  agree." 

"  You  would  like  to  go,  no  doubt,"  was  the  reply,  "  but 
you  shall  not  while  you  ai-e  alive." 

"  But  I  promise — I  will  swear " 

"  I  wouldn't  believe  a  thousand  of  your  oaths,  and  so 
be  silent.    It  doesn't  suit  me  to  part  with  you." 

"  I  wish  it  did." 

"  I  know  you  too  well,  Noakes ;  don't  think  you  de- 
ceive me  as  to  your  character." 

"  You  labour  under  a  mistake." 

"  I  know  the  first  use  you  would  make  of  your  liberty 
if  we  parted." 

"  You  do  not." 

"  I  do,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  would  go  straight  and 
surrender  yourself  to  the  authorities,  and  give  evidence 
against  me,  by  which  means  you  would  probably  obtain 
your  own  pardon." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Wild— believe  me,  I  would  not  run  that 
risk." 

"  Hold — no  more." 

"  Let  me  speak ;  now  that  the  subject  has  been  men- 
tioned, let  the  point  be  settled  once  for  all." 

"  It  is  settled  now." 

"But  will  you  not  believe  me,  Jlr.  Wild,  that  if  we 
part  I  would  take  every  pains  to  get  out  of  this  hateful 
country  as  soon  as  I  could  ?" 

"  Noakes." 

»  What  ?" 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"Then  understand  that  there  is  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only  that  can  divide  us,  and  perhaps  that  may  not 
do  so." 

"  ^Vhat  is  it  ?" 

"  Death .'"  was  the  reply,  "  Until  you  die  or  I  die,  or 
until  Fate  overtakes  \is  both,  you  shall  never  leave 
me !    Now,  stop  it,  I  want  to  hear  no  more." 

"But " 

"  Let  it  be  sufficient  you  know  your  destiny ;  for  th-^ 
future  it  is  linked  with  mine,  and  nothing  can  break  it.    I 


advise  you,  then,  to  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  yoii 
are  able  ;  but  you  can  please  yourself  about  that— I  don't 
care.    Now,  then,  for  the  horses." 

So  saying.  Wild  began  in  good  earnest  to  search 
about  among  the  trees  for  his  steed. 

This  was  no  easy  task. 

From  long  neglect  the  whole  of  the  ground  had  been 
'  thickly  covered  with  trailing  vegetation  that  made  walk- 
ing almost  impossible. 

Suddenly,  however,  they  perceived  a  flash  of  light  at 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  mansion. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  cried  Noakes,  in  a 
triumphant  voice.  "  You  have  wasted  time  that  ought  to 
have  been  occupied  in  galloping  away.  Now  we  shall 
find  om-selres  unable  to  move." 

"  Silence,  fool!"  was  the  reply.  "  Look  about  you  and 
secure  the  horses." 

The  flash  of  light  was  followed  by  another  and  another, 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  a  discovery  of  some  kind  had 
been  made,  and  one  of  no  small  importance. 

Presently,  Jonathan  Wild  sprang  forward  suddenly. 

"  Hurrah !"  he  cried.  "  I  have  my  hoi-se  now.  Noakes, 
where  is  yours .'  it  will  be  close  to  this  no  doubt." 

Noakes  looked  around,  and  directly  afterwards  saw  his 
own  steed. 

It  allowed  itself  to  be  caught  unresistingly,  and  the 
two  companions  in  crime  hastened  to  seat  themselves  in 
the  saddles.  ( 

By  this  time,  however,  a  general  alano  pervaded  the    ] 
premises. 

They  could  hear  the  loud  murmuring  of  voices,  and 
then  presently  a  door  was  dashed  violently  open. 

A  crowd  of  persons  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  gar- 
den. 

Many  carried  bright  lights,  so  that  the  whole  scene 
around  was  rapidly  revealed. 

Shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands,  they  looked  care- 
fullj-  around  them. 

Then  a  voice  exclaimed: 

"  There  they  are — there  they  are !" 

"  Where  .'"  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices. 

The  speaker  raised  his  hand  and  pointed. 

"They  are  on  horseback,  yonder.  They  go,  look — loolc, 
we  are  betrayed !  Our  own  lives  and  our  own  safety  de- 
mand the  death  of  those  spies !" 

"  To  the  gate,"  cried  another — "to  the  gate — there  is  no 
other  means  of  escape  but  that ;  let  us  intercept  them 
there  and  slay  them  !" 

"  That's  the  play  !  This  way — quick,  my  friends — quick : 
there  is  not  a  second  to  be  lost !" 

With  a  sudden  rush  the  whole  party  dashed  through 
the  garden  in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

Doubtless  they  were  well  acquainted  with  its  exact 
position,  and  would  be  able  to  reach  it  in  the  briefest 
possible  space  of  time. 

But  Wild  and  Noakes  possessed  no  such  knowledge. 

The  only  advantage  they  had  consisted  in  their  being 
mounted,  while  the  others  were  on  foot. 

Chance  alone,  however,  could  guide  them  to  the  gate. 

"Follow  me  closely,  Noakes.  Draw  your  sword  and 
be  in  readiness  for  action  !    Now,  then,  quick  !" 

The  horses  stumbled  once  or  twice,  and  made  their 
way  with  great  mfficulty  through  the  tangled  weeds  and 
briars. 

The  particular  faculty  of  being  able  to  see  with  tolerable 
distinctness  when  all  was  obscurity  around,  rendered  Wild 
good  service  on  this  occasion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  had  found  his  way 
from  the  house  to  the  gate,  and  had  admitted  the  conspira'- 
tors. 

To  some  extent  he  had  noted  the  position  of  different 
objects,  and  all  at  once  a  cry  of  satisfaction  escaped  his 
lips. 

"  Here  t3  the  gate,  Noakes,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  have 
it  open  in  a  second !    Fortunately,  it  is  only  bolted." 

Jonathan  alighted,  drew  back  the  bolt,  and  flung  the 
door  open. 

But  before  he  could  seat  himself  again  in  the  saddle, 
the  conspirators  made  their  appearance  upon  the  scene. 

All  had  their  swords  drawn,  and  they  made  a  violent 
and  terrific  attack  upon  Noakes. 

To  escape  them,  he  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur,  and 
bounded  out  of  the  gate,  lea\'ing  Jonathan  to  contend 
against  his  enemies  as  best  he  might. 
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With  something  of  his  former  strength  and  spirit, 
Jonathan  Wild  uttered  a  terrilic  howl,  and  swung  his 
heavy  sword  around  him. 

It  beat  down  those  of  the  conspirators  as  though  they 
had  been  mere  laths,  and  before  they  could  recover 
guard  again,  he  had  darted  through  the  doorway  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Undauntedly,  however,  those  who  had  attacked  him 
pressed  forward. 

"Noakes,"  he  cried — "Noakes,  where  are  you?" 

There  was  no  response  to  his  words. 

But  as  ho  listenetl,  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  faint 
clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

"  He's  tiying  to  give  me  the  slip !"  he  ejaculated.  "  Well, 
no  matter,  I  will  overtake  him  before  he  goes  many 
yards." 

Satisfied  that  his  companion  was  on  the  road  before  him, 
Jonathan  urged  his  horse  forward  by  every  means  he  could 
think  of. 

The  poor  beast  was  thoroughly  tortured  and  maddened 
by  pain. 

It  tore  along  at  a  speed,  such  as  it  had  never  before  made 
in  the  whole  course  of  its  existence. 

Plainer  and  plainer  grew  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs 
before  him. 

The  house  to  let  was  left  far  in  the  rear. 

Of  the  conspirators  nothing  could  be  seen. 

A  few  minutes  more  of  that  headlong  pace  brought  Wild 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Noakes. 

That  worthy  heard. him  coming,  and  ti'iedhis  utmost  to 
get  away. 

But  it  was  in  vain. 

His  horse  could  not  proceed  at  such  a  rate  as  Wild's 
did. 

"  So  you  thought  to  get  away  from  me,  did  you  ?"  cried 
Jonathan,  savagely.  "  I've  a  good  mind  to  make  you  feel 
it !  Don't  try  it  another  time.  You  will  be  unwise  to 
arouse  my  temper !" 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Noakes.  "  Did  you  think  I 
was  ti-ying  to  get  away  from  you  ?" 

"  It  looked  d — nably  like  it !"  was  the  reply.  "  You  left 
me  in  the  lurch  and  galloped  off  at  full  speed ;  but  you 
see  you  have  failed  on  this  occasion,  when  you  had  such 
an  excellent  opportunity,  and  so  you  will  do,  no  matter 
how  often  you  try  it  on." 

Mr.  Noakes  muttered  something,  but  what  it  was  Wild 
could  not  distinctly  hear,  nor  did  he  trouble  himseH  to 
ask  for  the  speech  to  be  repeated. 

As  ho  looked  around  him,  he  perceived  various  indica- 
tions of  the  approach  of  morning. 

Travelling  by  daylight  was  exceedingly  dangerous,  or, 
at  least,  by  no  means  so  safe  as  travelling  by  night. 

Therefore  Jonathan  began  to  seek  for  some  place  where 
he  could  obtain  temporary  shelter. 

Nothing  that  seemed  in  any  way  calculated  to  answer 
his  purpose  met  his  view. 

But  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  thinly-populated  part 
of  the  country — a  part  where  there  did  not  seem  much 
likelihood  of  meeting  ■ivith  persons  who  would  observe 
their  movements. 

Accordingly,  Wild  continued  to  push  on  until  the  day 
had  fairly  begun. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  whole  scene 
around  them  presented  a  delightful  aspect. 

But  Jonathan  saw  nothing  pleasing  in  it. 

CHAPTER  DXCVIII. 

JONATHAN   WILD   SHOOTS  THE  GAJIEKEEPER. 

As  the  day  progressed,  Jonathan  Wild  became  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  out  some  place 
where  he  could  remain  in  concealment  until  nightfall. 

Still  he  was  unable  to  see  anything  that  suited  him. 

In  tlie  distance  was  a  windmill,  and,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  it,  it  seemed  to  be  deserted  and  half  in  ruins. 

He  could  not  fancy  the  idea  of  taking  up  his  quarters 
there,  however,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  it  he  shook  his 
head. 

Ho  recollected  his  last  unpleasant  adventure,  and  the 
narrow  escape  ho  had  had  from  captm-e. 

Then  a  little  way  off  on  the  left  was  a  dense  mass  of 
trees. 

Boneath  the  shelter  of  these  they  could  surely  conceal 
themselves. 


And  yet  Jonathan  felt  a  repugnance  to  going  towards  it. 

As,  however,  no  other  place  offered  itself,  it  became  a 
matter  of  necessity. 

Accordingly  he  dii'ected  his  horse's  head  towards  it, 
after  having  first  satisfied  himself  by  a  scrutinising  gaze 
that  no  human  being  was  in  sight. 

Mr.  Noakes  preserved  a  deep  and  sullen  silence. 

There  was  a  look  of  extreme  chagrin  upon  his  counte- 
nance, from  which  it  might  be  presumed  that  he  was 
greatly  disappointed  at  his  failure  to  escape  from  the 
clutches  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

That  such  was  his  hope  and  intention  is  pi-etty  evident, 
in  spite  of  all  that  he  said  to  the  contrary. 

At  length  the  shadow  of  the  trees  was  reached. 

Before  they  had  gone  many  paces,  Jonathan  observed  a 
narrow,  beaten  path. 

This  he  resolved  to  follow. 

It  was  only  a  few  yards  in  length,  and  terminated 
'before  a  rude  stone  building. 

It  was  only  about  six  feet  in  height-,  and  fonned  of 
pieces  of  stone  rudely  piled  together. 

In  front  was  an  old  weatherbeaten  door,  which  hung 
half  open  on  its  hinges. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  place  it  would  seem  that  at 
some  time  or  other  some  person  had  taken  up  his  quarters 
there. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  occupied  now.  Wild  could  not 
precisely  tell,  but  he  resolved  speedily  to  satisfy  himself 
upon  this  point. 

Alighting,  therefore,  from  his  horse,  he  led  him  by  the 
bridle  towards  the  door. 

Mr.  Noakes  imitated  his  actions. 

"  All  is  well,"  said  Jonathan,  suddenly,  as,  throwing 
the  door  open,  he  revealed  a  small,  irregularly-shaped 
chamber,  scarcely  more  than  ten  feet  in  area. 

"  Queer  place  this,"  said  Wild. 

"  Very.     ^V^lat  can  it  have  been,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  one  jot,"  cried  Wild,  "  what  it  has  been, 
so  long  as  it  serves  our  present  purpose — that  is  all  we 
have  to  look  after." 

"  How  still  the  place  is,"  continued  Jonathan.  "  I  think 
we  shall  be  safe  here  for  the  remainder  of  the  day." 

"  I  trust  so.     What  shall  we  do  with  the  horses  ?" 

"  Don't  turn  them  loose — secure  them  in  some  way  to  a 
tree,  so  that  they  cannot  stray  far ;  it  might  be  necessary 
for  us  to  mount  them  suddenly  and  ride  off." 

The  rein  was  unbuckled  from  the  bit  on  one  side  and 
used  as  a  tether  to  keep  the  horses  near  one  spot. 

The  cattle  being  thus  disposed  of,  Wild  and  Noakes  re- 
turned to  the  singular-looking  building. 

There  was  scarcely  room  for  both  of  them  inside  it,  but 
nevertheless  they  contrived  to  squeeze  themselves  in. 

On  one  of  the  stones  larger  than  the  rest  Jonathan  per- 
ceived presently  a  rude  kind  of  inscription. 

Not  without  some  difficulty,  he  partially  made  it  out. 

"I  can  explain  the  meaning  of  this  now,  I  thinlc,"  lib 
said,  addi'essing  his  companion.  "  Look  at  that  inscrip- 
tion. I  make  it  out  to  be  that  some  old  bigot,  who  has 
amused  himself  by  playing  at  being  a  hermit,  has  made  it 
his  cell." 

Noakes  looked,  and  saw  that  the  inscription  ran  to  that 
effect. 

It  also  stated  that  the  place  had  been  erected  by  the 
said  hermit  himself. 

"Nevermind  him,"  said  Wild,  "so  long  as  we  can  re- 
main secure  from  observation.     That  is  the  great  point." 

That  they  would  be  siiccessful  in  this  seemed  very  pro- 
bable. 

A  hermit's  cell  would  certainly  be  situated  in  the  most 
out-of-the-way  spot  that  could  be  thought  of. 

There  was  little  fear  of  anyone  paying  it  a  visit,  and, 
having  made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  would  pei'mit,  the  two  villains  waited  patiently 
for  nightfall. 

Ere  long,  however,  the  pangs  of  hunger  began  to  make 
themselves  felt,  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  them,  Jonathan 
shot  a  couple  of  bu'ds  that  happened  to  ahght  at  no  great 
distance. 

They  were  pheasants,  and  this  made  Jonathan  wonder 
whether  the  place  he  was  in  was  used  as  a  preserve  for 
game. 
j      He  bestowed  scarcely  a  second  thought  upon  it,  but  sot 
I  to  work  along  with  Noakes  in  preparing  a  meal. 

In  this  manner  time  wore  away,  Mr.  Noakes  remaining 
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silent,  except  when  some  question  was  addressed  to  him 
by  Wild. 

At  last  Jonathan  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  be  reventjed  upon  ray  chief  enemies, 
I  should  be  content — that  is  all  that  I  desire !" 

"  And  in  attempting  to  gratify  it,"  was  the  reply,  "you 
will  bring  ruin  down  upon  your  head." 

"  I  have  failed  as  yet,  but  success  will  come  at  last ! 
Assist  me,  Noakes,  in  this,  and  you  will  have  cause  for 
gratulation." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because,  as  soon  as  ever  my  revenge  is  gratified,  I 
will  go  straight  away  from  England  and  never  set  foot 
upon  its  shores  again." 

Noakes  was  silent. 

"Indeed,"  continued  Wild,  "  I  am  growing  so  weary  of 
being  hunted  up  and  down,  that  there  are  moments  when 
I  feel  more  than  half  inclined  to  forego  my  schemes  and 
set  out  for  the  sea-coast  at  once." 

After  such  an  admission  as  this,  it  was  not  likely  that 
Noakes  could  forbear  from  urging  his  favourite  point. 

"Abandon  all  thoughts  of  revenge,"  he  said;  "youi- 
enemies  are  by  far  too  powerful  for  you  to  reach  them. 
"While  there  is  yet  time,  make  your  escape ;  do  not  leave  it 
until  too  late." 

"I  will  think  of  it,"  was  the  reply — "I  will  think 
of  it." 

Some  time  afterwards,  Jonathan  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep,  giving  Noakes  strict  injunctions  to  keep  watch. 

It  was  not  that  he  stood  so  much  in  need  of  slumber, 
though  he  could  not  tell  what  would  happen  during  the 
night  that  was  approaching,  nor  could  he  be  certain  how 
long  a  time  would  elapse  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
sleeping  again. 

In  this  manner,  slowly  and  tediously  enough,  the  hours 
passed  by,  until  darkness  came. 

As  soon  as  they  judged  it  prudent  to  leave,  they  got 
their  horses  in  residiness  for  the  road,  and  mounted. 

Ere  they  had  gone  ten  steps,  however,  they  heard  a 
crashing  of  branches,  and  the  next  moment  a  man  ap- 
peared. 

He  was  attired  as  a  gamekeeper,  and  in  one  hand  he 
carried  a  gun. 

"  Hold !"  he  shouted.  "  So  I've  found  out  who  it  is 
that  poaches  here  at  last  ?  Now,  then,  give  up  quietly, 
will  you  ?  If  you  don't,  I'll  fetch  you  down  with  this 
gun — it  is  well  loaded  with  slugs !" 

So  saying,  the  gamekeeper  placed  the  gun  to  his  shoul- 
der, and  pointed  it  at  the  heads  of  Noakes  and  Wild. 

The  latter  was  in  anything  but  an  agreeable  humour, 
and  this  interruption  exasperated  him  to  a  degree. 

"  Take  that !"  he  cried,  as  soon  as  the  gamekeeper  had 
finished  his  speech. 

WhUe  uttering  these  words,  Jonathan,  with  great  sud- 
denness, drew  forth  a  pistol. 

He  aimed  it  full  in  the  man's  face,  and  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. 

A  report  instantly  succeeded,  and  the  man,  staggering 
back,  sunk  upon  the  ground. 

"  Now,  then,  Noakes,  forward  !"  cried  Jonathan,  "  We 
must  get  clear  of  this  spot  pretty  quick !  That  shot  will 
bring  all  the  rest  of  the  keepers  round  us,  no  doubt !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  terrified,  and  required  but  little  urging. 

At  full  speed  they  galloped  out  of  the  little  wood,  and 
were  speedily  on  the  high-road. 

The  darkness  favoured  them  greatly,  and,  after  going 
for  some  distance  at  a  rapid  pace,  Jonathan  slackened  his 
horse's  speed. 

"  It's  all  right !"  he  cried,  looking  back.  "  There's  no 
pursuit,  and  ii  we  go  on  at  this  headlong  rate,  we  shall 
attract  attention." 

Noakes  was  still  surly,  so  he  reined-in  his  horse  with- 
out making  any  reply. 

Every  hour  he  was  growing  more  and  more  exasperated 
with  his  companion's  conduct. 

Above  all  did  this  encounter  with  the  gamekeeper  en- 
rage him. 

Their  purpose  in  riding  away  from  London  had  been 
to  get  to  some  place  where  they  could  keep  quiet  for 
awhile. 

So  far  from  having  done  this.  Wild  had,  wherever  he 
went,  left  a  mark  of  blood  behind  him,  or  else  committed 
such  acts  as  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  universal  atten- 
tion. 


Remonstrance  he  had  found  perfectly  useless. 

There  was  only,  indeed,  one  thing  he  could  think  of 
and  that  was  to  give  Jonathan  the  slip  at  the  very  first 
opportunity  that  occurred. 

His  former  failure  told  him  this  would  be  no  easv 
matter,  yet  he  pondered  over  the  idea  in  his  mind,  and 
was  not  without  the  hope  that  he  should  hit  upon  some 
means  of  ensuring  success. 

Of  course  Wild  could  not  fail  to  notice  his  companion's 
unusual  silence. 

It- vexed  him,  for  he  always  found  it  a  great  relief  to 
talk. 

At  length  he  asked  : 

"  What  are  you  so  silent  for,  Noakes  ?" 

"  Because  it's  no  good  for  me  to  speak." 

The  words  and  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  told 
him  there  was  such  a  thing  as  drawing  a  cord  too 
tightly. 

He  might  exasperate  Noakes  to  such  a  degree  that,  in 
his  bUnd  rage,  he  would  commit  some  foolish  deed  which 
would  involve  the  destruction  of  both. 

It  would  have  vexed  Jonathan  greatly  to  have  been  left 
alone,  and  therefore,  had  he  been  ever  so  sure  that  Noakes 
would  not  betray  him,  he  would  not  have  given  his  con- 
sent to  a  parting. 

For  the  first  time  for  a  very  long  period,  Jonathan  Wild 
gave  himself  up  to  a  little  serious  thought. 

He  pondered  soberly  over  everything,  and  the  more  he 
reflected  the  more  unsafe  and  perilous  his  position  seemed 
to  be. 

Looking  at  things  with  a  calm  eye,  and  judging  dispas- 
sionately, he  could  not  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  ere  long  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  present  state  of 
things. 

He  was  not  without  experience  in  such  matters,  and  he 
Icnew,  however  daring  and  successful  a  course  might  have 
been  pursued  by  anyone,  the  result  was  always  the  same. 

"  I  must  be  speedy  in  what  I  have  to  do,"  he  rauttei-ed, 
in  a  half -audible  tone ;  "  there  must  be  no  time  lost  now ; 
all  my  energies  must  be  bent  in  one  direction.  Eevenge 
and  safety — those  are  the  two  things  I  must  ever  keep  be- 
fore me.  When  I  have  satisfied  the  first,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent to  remain  quiet  anywhere — the  chief  object  of  my 
hfe  will  have  been  attained.  Then  will  come  the  question, 
what  shall  I  do  with  Noakes — how  shall  I  dispose  of 
him  ?" 

Hearing  his  name  mentioned,  the  latter  tunied  half 
round  in  the  saddle,  and  exclaimed : 

"  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 


CHAPTER  DXCIX. 

JONATHAN  WILD    AJfD    MR.    NOiVJKES    COJIE     TO   A   BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING  WITH    OXE    ANOTHER. 

"  Nothing — nothing !"  replied  Wild,  hastily,  and  in  some 
confusion,  for  upon  hearing  the  question  asked,  his  first 
thought  was  that  he  had  been  overheard  in  his  plottings. 

If  such  was  the  case  it  was  quite  certain  it  would  widen 
the  breach  already  between  them. 

Not  without  anxiety,  then,  he  glanced  furtively  into 
the  countenance  of  his  companion. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  mention  my  name,"  retui'nod 
Noakes.    "  I  was  not  quite  sure — I  was  thinking." 

Jonathan  gave  a  sigh  of  rehef. 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  What  were  you  think- 
ing of?" 

"  I  was  cursing  the  hour  when  chance  first  thi-ew  you 
in  my  way !  It  is  through  you,  and  you  alone  that  I  owe 
all  my  misfortimes !  Had  I  not  listened  to  yom-  voice  I 
should,  at  the  present  moment,  be  Governor  of  Newgate, 
and  not  a  wretched  fugitive  himted  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other !" 

"  I  don't  know  that,  nor  you  either  I  But  what  has 
occuiTed  to  vex  you  lately  ?" 

"  Everything !" 

"Well,  Noakes,  just  pay  attention  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes.'" 

"  Say  on !" 

"  What  is  past  and  done  cannot  be  undone — you  admit 
that,  don't  you?" 

"  Certainly !" 

"  Well,  then,  we  are  companions,  and  I  don't  choose 
that  we  should  separate.    Instead  of  cursing  the  past 
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would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  consider  what  will  be 
the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  future  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  literally  astounded  to  hear  Jonathan 
Wild  speaking  in  such  a  reasonable  strain. 

He  looked  at  him  incredulously,  being  at  first  ^unable 
to  believe  that  so  great  a  change  had  taken  place  in 

His  next  thought  was,  that  Jonathan  had  some  deep- 
laid  scheme  in  his  brain,  and  this  was  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  unwinding  of  its  convolutions. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  man,  the  reader  will  admit 
that  this  was  a  very  reasonable  supposition. 

With  something  between  real  and  assumed  indifference, 
Noakes  replied,  with  a  half-offended  air : 

"  I  have  tried  that,  Mr.  Wild,  and  found  it  useless,— you 
are  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason." 

"  I  have  been." 

"  And  are  you  not  now  ?" 

"No." 

Mr.  Noakes  could  hardly  credit  the  evidence  of  his 
souses 

"Did  I  not  tell  you,"  continued  Wild,  "a  little  while 
ago  that  I  would  consider  of  what  you  had  said  ?" 

"  You  did." 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  considered." 

"And  with  what  result  ?" 

"  That  you  are  in  the  right.  I  can  see  it  now  that  I 
have  suffered  myself  to  be  led  away  by  my  rage  and  by 
my  strong  desire  for  revenge." 

"  Then — then,"  said  Noakes,  hesitatingly — "  do  you 
really  contemplate  leaving  England?" 

"  I  do." 

"But  when?" 

"  As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so." 

"Then  turn  your  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea-coast,"  cried  Noakes,  "and  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  be 
safe  from  pursuit." 

"  Not  quite — you  forget  that  there  are  several  little 
obstacles  in  the  way  which  must  first  be  surmounted." 

"  What  are  they  ? 

"  The  chief  is  money — how  much  have  you  about  you  ?" 

"None." 

"And I  have  only  a  little  more,  so  that,  you  see,  before 
your  intention  can  be  carried  out,  gold  must  be  obtained 
from  somewhere." 

Mr.  Noakes  sighed. 

"  It  will  end  iu  our  destruction,"  he  said.  "  I  can  see 
that  plain  enough." 

"  But  we  will  be  careful,  Noakes.  Do  you  overlook  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  money  to  pay  our  passage  when 
we  get  on  board  ship?" 

"  True,  I  had  forgotten  that." 

"  And  no  wonder, — you  fixed  your  attention  upon  one 
point,  and  one  point  alone,  never  thinking  of  the  difii- 
culties  you  may  have  to  encounter  in  reaching  it." 

Noakes  felt  that  there  was  truth  in  this. 

"I  am  inclined  to  reason  with  you  to-night,"  said  Jona- 
than, though,  as  may  be  supposed,  he  had  a  motive  for  this 
change  in  his  tactics. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Noakes,  "and  I  hope  some 
conclusion  will  be  arrived  at — for  me,  this  life  is  worse 
than  any  death  could  be." 

"I  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion,"  replied 
Wild, — "  it  is,  to  leave  England  for  some  other  land.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  is,  decide  upon  the  means  of  carrying 
out  our  intention." 

"True." 

"Money,  you  grant,  is  absolutely  necessary.  Well, 
then,  I  will  consent  to  forego  all  my  schemes  of  ven- 
geance, and  direct  the  whole  of  my  attention  to  obtaining 
the  sum  we  require." 

"  And  when  you  have  obtained  it—" 

"  We  will  set  sail." 

"  Mr.  Wild." 

"What?" 

"In  time  back,  when  our  positions  were  different,  I 
heard  many  strange  rumours  concerning  yourself." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Among  them  there  was  one  which  seemed  at  least  to 
have  common  sense  for  its  foundation." 
"What  was  that?" 

"  It  was  reported  on  all  sides  that  you  had  concealed  in 
various  places  a  large  amount  of  money.  The  general 
impression  was  that  it  was  buried  in  various  parts  of  the 


country,  in  small  sums,  and  that  you  alone  knew  the 
secret  of  their  situation." 

Wild  laughed. 

"There  was  foundation  for  that  report,"  he  replied, 
"  though  how  the  fact  got  abroad  I  can't  tell." 

"  Everyone  believed  it,"  continued  Noakes,  "  especially 
those  who  had  the  least  idea  of  the  amount  of  business 
you  transacted." 

"  And  so  you  believed  it?" 

"  I  did,  and  believe  it  stiU." 

Jonathan  laughed  again. 

"Now,"  continued  Noakes,  "if  you  are  sincere  in 
what  you  say,  disclose  where  the  money  is  buried.  Let 
us  go  and  obtain  it;  we  shall  then  have  sufficient  to 
answer  every  purpose." 

"  Noakes." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  WUd." 

"  I  am,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  forced  to  say  it,  but 
you  are  a  clever  man — a  very  clever  man  indeed !" 

"  As  how,  Mr.  Wild — as  how  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  I  confess  that  the  money  I  made  by  my 
trade  I  buried  in  several  places,  iu  small  sums." 

"You  did?" 

"  I  really  did." 

"Then " 

"Stay — don't  get  so  excited!  The  worst  of  your 
cleverness  is,  you  always  contrive  to  overlook  something. 
Now,  in  the  present  matter  you  have  overlooked  a  serious 
point." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  Did  you  never  consider  that  I  might  at  some  time  or 
other  have  unburied  this  treasure  myself,  and  disposed  of 
it  elsewhere  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  looked  blank. 

"  But  you  have  not  done  so — you  are  only  telling  me 
this  to  deceive  me." 

"  You  can  be  of  that  way  of  thinking  if  you  like,"  said 
Jonathan,  grinding  his  teeth  savagely  ;  "  but  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  the  truth,  nevertheless.  Curses  on  my  folly 
— I  wish  I  had  left  it  where  it  was  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Just  this, — when  the  report  got  wind  that  my  money 
was  buried,  I  thought  there  would  be  many  people  on  the 
seai-ch.  I  imagined,  too,  that  all  my  movements  would  be 
closely  watched." 

"Yes — yes!" 

"  Therefore,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  let  the 
treasure  remain  buried  any  longer ;  and  so,  using  great 
care,  I  went  at  irregular  intervals  to  the  various  places, 
and  on  each  occasion  dug  up  a  portion  and  transferred  it 
to  my  pockets." 

"Well,  what  did  you  do  with  it  then?" 

"  Like  a  fool,  I  placed  it  in  a  bank.  I  imagined  that 
was  a  profound  secret.  I  did  not  deposit  it  in  my  own 
name,  but  in  one  formed  by  a  transposition  of  the  letters 
in  Jonathan  Wild.  By  degrees  I  kept  adding  fresh  de- 
posits to  the  amount,  until  at  length  the  whole  reached  a 
sum  little  short  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds!" 

Mr.  Noakes  gasped  for  breath. 

"And — and — that  money,"  he  said — "what  became  of 
it?" 

"  It  was  stolen  from  me,"  said  Wild,  in  an  angry  tone 
— "  stolen  from  me  by  one  who  ever  acted  a  traitor's  part 
towards  me !" 

"Who  was  that?" 

"How  he  became  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
secret,"  continued  Wild,  without  heeding  the  question,  "  I 
know  not,  and  events  proved  that  he  did  obtain  the 
knowledge.  While  I  was  in  prison  in  Newgate,  my  son, 
George  Wild,  went  to  the  bank,  and,  forging  my  feigned 
name,  drew  out  the  whole  amoimt ;  and  from  that  moment 
to  this  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  him  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  quite  overcome  by  the  bare  mention  of 
such  a  sum  of  money. 

"  And  he  took  it  all  ?"  he  asked. 

"All  but  a  mere  trifle, — nothing  worth  mentioning. 
Curses  on  him !  But  the  time  will  come,  I  hope,  when 
we  shall  meet  again,  and  then  I  will  make  him  bitterly 
rue  the  hour !  He  has  been  a  curse  to  me  from  the  very 
fii-st ;  but  he  shall  suffer  for  all  I  No  arguments — ^no  en- 
treaties— nothing  shall  cause  me  to  overlook  this  last 
act !" 

"Did  he  not  once  serve  you  the  same  trick  before?" 
asked  Noakes. 
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"  He  did ;  and  when  ho  returned  I  overlooked  it,  and 
forgave  him  for  it.  He  nearly  ruined  me  then,  but  I  re- 
covered my  position.  When  he  came  back  he  promised  to 
aid  me  in  all  my  plans.  I  knew  what  a  useful  ally  he 
would  be,  and  so,  you  see,  I  forgave  him." 

"  And,"  asked  Mr.  Noakes,  "  was  that  the  whole  amount 
you  possessed  ?" 

"  Every  guinea," 

"  Challenge  your  memory,  Mr.  Wild — think  again.  In 
burying  so  many  different  sums  of  money  in  so  many 
different  places,  is  it  not  possible  you  may  have  forgotten 
one  ?" 

"  No — that  is  a  false  hope.  I  kept  a  careful  record  in  a 
book  of  every  one,  and  took  especial  care  to  visit  all." 

"And  you  have  no  more  money  ?" 

"Not  any,  Noakes;  so  abandon  that  thought  at  once. 
Money,  however,  we  must  have,  whether  we  remain  in 
England  or  whether  we  quit  it.  Assist  me  to  obtain 
some,  and  I  will  go." 

_"  A  little  will  sufiBce,"  said  Noakes,  after  a  pause.  "  We 
might  sell  our  horses — they  would  fetch  something." 

"  No  doubt.  But,  then,  there's  something  else  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  When  we  get  to  a  foreign  country  we 
must  exist.  I  am  not  the  man  to  settle  down  at  my  time 
of  life  into  a  mere  working  machine.  Before  I  leave  these 
shores,  I  must  obtain  money  enough  to  live  upon — at  any 
rate,  for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to 
go  abroad  without  money  in  your  pockets." 

"Then,"  said  Noakes,  "it  appears  to  me  the  prospect 
of  going  away  is,  after  all,  as  far  off  as  ever." 

"  Not  so — not  so  ;  for  I  am  more  sick  of  this  life  than 
you  imagine.    But  I  have  a  plan." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  We  must  put  our  heads  together,  Noakes,  and  devise 
some  excellent  scheme  by  which  we  can  obtain  all  the 
money  we  require  at  one  stroke ;  then  we  will  depart. 
You  see  that  is  reducing  the  risk  materially." 

"  But  where  is  such  an  amount  to  be  obtained  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  at  this 
moment.  It  will  require  much  consideration.  A  rash 
resolve  might  prove  fatal  to  both  of  us.  May  I  hope  t'lat 
there  is  a  better  understanding  now  between  us  ?" 

"  There  is,  Mr.  Wild, — here's  my  hand  upon  it.  I  am 
only  anxious  that  you  should  consider  the  future — not 
wholly  disregard  it." 

"  Well,  you  see  what  I  am  disposed  to  do  now." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  quite  content,  for  you  may  depend, 
should  either  of  us  be  taken  prisoner,  such  a  close  watch 
wiU  be  kept  upon  our  persons  that  escape  will  be  utterly 
out  of  the  question." 

"  Very  true — very  true." 

And  tfonathan  Wild  shuddered,  for  just  at  that  moment 
he  happened  to  remember  the  prediction  which  had  twice 
been  uttered  by  the  old  hag. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

BLUESKIK  AND  JACK  SHEPPAKD    RECROSS   TIIE    RHTER   AND 
CONTINXIE  TIIEIR  SEARCH   FOR  JONATHAN  WILD. 

Leavino  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  journeying 
along  the  highway,  we  wiU  return  to  Blueskin  and  Jack 
Sheppard,  and  relate  what  befel  them  after  crossing  the 
river. 

The  officers  qmte  made  a  mistake  in  their  calculations 
when  they  imagined  the  fugitives  would  remain  any- 
where about  that  spot. 

No  sooner  had  they  landed  and  shaken  the  moisture 
from  their  apparel  than  Blueskin  exclaimed : 

"  Now,  Jack,  forward — forward  !  We  must  not  lose  a 
second — every  moment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
us!" 

"  I  know  that !"  said  Jack.  "  But  which  way  are  you 
going  now?" 

"  Straight  on  at  present.  Let  us  follow  the  course  of 
the  stream — we  can  debate  as  we  go  along !" 

This  was  done. 

Looking  back,  Blueskin  observed  the  officers  riac  off, 
and  instantly  divined  what  was  their  intention. 

"  They  are  going  to  ride  over  the  bridge,  and  think  to 
get  at  us  by  going  round  that  way.  We  shall  beat  them,  I 
feel  assured.    On — on  !" 

"  Suppose,"  said  Jack,  "  we  were  to  ride  a  little 
further  and  then  swim  across  the  river  again  ;  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  so  very  much  risk  in  it,  and  ten  to  one  if  we 


should  not  by  that  means  throw  the  officers  off  the  scent 
altogether." 

"  A  good  thought.  Jack :  we  will  carry  it  out  1" 

"Now?" 

"  No,  not  just  at  present.  Let  us  push  on,  and  wait 
long  enough  to  bo  certain  that  the  officers  are  out  of 
Bight." 

"  I  think  we  are  better  on  that  side  of  the  river  than 
this,"  continued  Jack. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  feel  convinced  we  are  on  Jonathan  Wild's 
right  track.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  officers  we  might 
probably,  by  this  time,  have  discovered  him.  At  any  rate, 
he  would  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  so  we 
must  make  our  way  back  there." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you.  Jack.  Depend  upon  it,  no 
one  else  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime." 

In  this  supposition  Blueskin  and  Jack  were  both  mis- 
taken. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  not  committed  the  murders  in  the 
post-chaise,  therefore  they  were  misled. 

They  had  got  upon  a  false  scent,  and  unfortunately 
they  had  no  suspicion  such  was  the  case. 

Of  course,  all  was  owing  to  the  false  infonnation  they 
had  received  at  the  first. 

Even  if  they  did  overtake  Jonathan  Wild,  and  even  if 
they  captured  him,  what  a  disappointment  it  would  be  to 
find  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  poor  girl's  abduction. 

At  present  this  event  was  not  likely  to  occur,  for  at 
that  time  Jonathan  Wild  was  very  many  miles  away  from 
them  in  the  intei-ior  of  the  country. 

Both  considered  the  project  of  recrossing  the  river  a 
good  one ;  and  now,  having  gone,  as  they  believed,  a  suffi- 
cient distance,  they  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  river  was  very  much  broader  at  this  point,  but  to 
counterbalance  this  disadvantage  was  the  fact  that  the 
current  was  by  no  means  so  rapid. 

Therefore,  with  little  difficulty  they  were  able  to  cross 
almost  in  a  straight  line. 

Immediately  upon  landing  they  pushed  on,  being  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  overtake  their  ancient  enemy. 

Gaining  presently  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  they 
paused,  and  looked  around  them. 

Far  away  in  the  distance,  they  could  perceive  a  number 
of  small  moving  objects. 

They  knew  in  a  moment  what  they  were. 

They  were  the  heads  of  the  police  officers  which  were 
just  visible  above  the  tops  of  the  hedgerows  as  they 
galloped  along. 

But  though  they  looked  far  and  wide,  they  could 
reither  see  anything  of  Jonathan  Wild  nor  any  token  of 
his  presence. 

Again  Jack's  heart  sank. 

In  a  saddened  voice,  he  exclaimed : 

"  It's  all  over,  Blueskin — all  over !  Think  of  the  length 
of  time  she  has  already  been  in  his  power,  and  here  wo 
are  no  nearer  to  discovering  her  than  we  were  at 
fii*st." 

"  We  cannot  say  that,"  replied  Blueskin.  "  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  we  are  much  nearer.  You  must  continue 
to  hope  on — keep  up  your  spirits.  Nothing  will  bo  gained 
by  despondency." 

"  But  I  can't  help  feeling  despondent.  In  this  affair, 
Fate  seems  set  against  us  altogether !" 

"  It  does,  indeed  ;  but  do  not  linger  here.  Jack.  Some 
of  those  officers  may  perceive  us  in  the  distance,  then  we 
shall  have  them  on  our  track  again.  Forwai-d ! — forward ! 
Surely  we  shall  learn  something  ere  long !" 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
return  to  the  high-road,  and  gallop  along  it,  looking 
closely  on  all  sides  for  some  traces  of  their  enemy. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  this  was  really  the  most 
reasonable  thing  they  could  attempt. 

A  gallop  of  a  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  main 
ro&d ;  and,  after  glancing  behind  them  to  ascertain  that 
none  of  their  foes  were  near,  they  set  forward,  Blueskin 
with  renewed  hope  in  his  heart. 

It  was  indeed  a  most  disheartening  circumstance  for 
them  that  Edgworth  Bess  should  have  disappeared  just  at 
the  moment  she  had. 

They  believed  they  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  all 
their  difficulties,  and,  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  thii  un- 
lucky event,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovering  her  possessions. 
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Now  the  prospect  seemed  distant  enough. 

Miles  and  miles  were  travelled,  still  without  the  least 
sign  presenting  itself. 

They  did  not  dare  to  make  any  inquiries,  but  had  to 
trust  entirely  to  their  eyesight  to  guide  them. 

The  reader  scarcely  needs  to  be  told  that  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  making  any  discovery. 

But  as  time  passed  on,  Jack's  horse  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  evident  distress.  Probably  it  had  received 
some  serious  injury  in  consequence  of  the  stone  >«wvig 
lodged  in  its  foot. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  now  completely  kno^sed  uj,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  continue  on  their  way 
at  anything  like  a  rapid  rate. 

Every  mile,  indeed,  the  poor  animal  seemed  to  grow 
more  and  more  exhausted. 

Blueskin's,  however,  held  up  bravely. 

It  was  evidently  a  superior  horse  altogether  to  Jack's. 

This  circumstance  caused  them  not  a  little  dismay,  as 
speed  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  them. 

"  Something  must  be  done,  Jack,"  said  Blueskin;  "it 
will  not  do  to  go  on  like  this." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  can  be  done  that  I  can  think 
of." 

"What  is  that?" 

"To  obtain  another  horse." 

"  I  fear  that  will  be  impossible." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  we  have  not  money  enough  to  purchase  an- 
other." 

"  We  must  have  one  by  some  means — the  enterprise 
cannot  fail  from  that." 

"  But  if  we  steal  one  there  will  probably  be  a  hue  and 
cry  raised  about,  and  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  involved 
in  fresh  difficulties." 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  avoid  it." 

"  We  must  think — we  must  think." 

A  silence  of  several  minutes'  duration  took  place,  but 
even  during  those  few  minutes  Jack  could  perceive  a  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  rate  of  speed  made  by  his  horse. 

"We  shall  come  to  a  stop  soon,"  he  at  length  ejacu- 
lated— "it's  a  sorry  jade.     That  man  has  deceived  us." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Blueskin  ;  "  few  ordinary 
horses  could  stand  against  such  continued  and  violent 
exertion." 

"  I  must  have  another,  that's  ceiiain,"  said  Jack,  posi- 
tively. "  Now,  for  instance,  what  a  satisfaction  it  would 
be  if  I  could  meet  with  some  one  on  the  road,  and  per- 
suade him  to  exchange." 

Blueskin  laughed. 

"  That's  droll,''  he  said ;  "  in  fact,  quite  like  one  of 
your  old  ideas." 

"  Such  a  thing  might  be  done." 

"  But  you  would  have  to  offer  some  very  powerful  in- 
ducement." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen  ;  however,  another  mile,  and 
you  wiU  see  my  horse  ready  to  lie  down  by  the  roadside." 

"  Hark !"  exclaimed  Blueskin.  "  I  can  hear  some  one 
coming.    Listen !" 

Jack  did  so. 

The  regular  beat  of  a  horse's  hoofs  could  then  be  heard. 

"Yes,"  he  said — "some  one  is  travelling  our  way,  and 
by  the  sound,  I  take  it  he  is  mounted  on  a  capital  nag." 

"Could  you  persuade  him  to  exchange,  Jack?" 

"  I  don't  know.    I  might,  perhaps." 

"  Should  you  mind  trying  ?" 

"Not  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  do  so." 

"I  will.  Eide  on,  Blueskin,  and  leave  me  behind. 
Don't  go  altogether  out  of  sight,  but  just  watch  my  pro- 
ceedings.   I  may  require  your  assistance." 

"All  right! — I  wish  you  luck;  but  if,  by  fair  means, 
you  can  persuade  that  traveller  to  give  up  his  horse,  it  is 
very  strange  indeed  to  me." 

"  Watch  the  result,"  said  Jack.  "  Ride  for.vard  at  your 
best  speed — I  will  follow  slowly,  so  that  the  traveller  will 
quickly  overtake  me." 

Blueskin  obeyed  without  another  word. 

He  had  every  confidence  in  Jack's  cleverness. 

In  past  times  he  had  seen  many  instances  of  it,  and  he 
quite  believed  his  companion  clever  enough  to  obtain 
what  he  required  by  some  skilful  stratagem. 

Jack  Sheppard  remained  stationary  for  some  time, 
watching  his  companion  as  he  receded  in  the  diblaucu. 


Then,  finding  the  traveller  was  not  very  far  behind 
him,  he  set  his  own  steed  in  motion. 

The  few  minutes'  rest  produced  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  creature,  for  now  it  set  forward  at  much  better  speed 
than  before. 

On  came  the  traveller  very  much  more  rapidly. 

Once  Jack  Sheppard  ventured  to  glance  back  over  his 
shoulder. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  traveller,  who  appeared  to  be  a 
cavalry  officer  in  undress  uniform. 

To  the  rider  Jack  paid  but  little  attention,  he  had  eyes 
ya\y  for  his  steed. 

His  heart  quite  gave  a  bound  when  he  found  what  a 
glorious  creature  it  was. 

Even  in  the  distance  he  could  perceive  that  its  action 
was  superb. 

At  present,  however,  he  had  thought  of  no  plan,  nor, 
indeed,  did  he  trouble  himself  much  to  do  so,  but  pre- 
ferred to  rely  more  upon  chance,  and  upon  seizing  upon 
some  occurrence  and  turning  it  to  his  advantage. 

He  quickly  discovered  one  favourable  circumstance. 

When  the  traveller  was  only  a  few  yards  in  the  rear, 
Jack  pulled  up. 

He  was  at  the  foot  of  a  rather  steep  hill,  and  he  allowed 
his  horse  to  ascend  it  at  a  walk. 

He  made  a  calculation  in  his  own  mind  that  the  officer, 
if  such  he  was,  would  probably  do  the  very  same  thing. 

As  a  great  deal  depended  upon  this,  Jack  watched  for 
the  result  with  some  slight  amount  of  anxiety. 

To  have  looked  back  would  have  appeared  suspicious, 
so  he  relied  wholly  upon  his  sense  of  hearing. 


CHAPTER  DCI. 

DESCRIBES  THE  CLE^^R  STRATAGEM  JACK  SHEPPARD  5LVDE 
USE  OF  TO  OBTAIN  POSSESSION  OF  TIIE  TirAVELLEU'S 
HORSE. 

He  was  not  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense. 

He  was  almost  ready  to  utter  a  cry  of  delight  when  ho 
heard  the  traveller  draw  in  his  horse,  and  reduce  his 
speed  to  a  walk. 

But  even  although  their  paces  were  the  same,  such  was 
the  superiority  of  the  traveller's  horse  that  he  quickly 
gained  upon  Jack  Sheppard. 

When  only  a  little  distance  separated  from  the  officer, 
Jack  turned  in  the  saddle  and  made  a  bow. 

"Good  day,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  pleasant,  off-handed  way, 
and  just  in  the  manner  that  travellers  were  in  the  habit 
of  accosting  each  other  in  those  days. 

Jack  found  his  supposition  i-egarding  the  stranger  was 
a  correct  one. 

He  was  a  cavalry  officer  in  undress  uniform. 

In  a  pleasant  tone  of  voice  he  returned  the  salutation. 

In  those  days  when  travelling  was  such  a  widely- 
different  thing  to  what  it  is  now,  perfect  sti'angers  fre- 
quently fell  into  conversation  on  the  highway. 

When  they  met  with  an  agreeable  companion  it  was 
pleasant  enough,  and,  moreover,  many  found  it  an  ad- 
vantage, for  it  was  much  safer  than  travelling  alone. 

Three  more  steps  placed  the  officer  abreast  of  Jack, 
who  immediately  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  the  greatest 
enthusiasm : 

"  That's  a  magnificent  creature,  sir,  upon  my  word — a 
most  magnificent  creature !  I  never  in  my  life  saw  an 
equal  to  it !"  And  Jack  looked  at  the  horse  in  real  and 
unaffected  admiration. 

No  man  who  owns  a  horse  can  be  insensible  to  a  com- 
pliment paid  to  it, — in  fact,  it  is  a  weak  point ;  therefore, 
the  stranger,  making  a  half  bow,  replied : 

"It  is  a  fine  animal,  certainly — the  best  I  ever  had 
beneath  me." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Jack;  "it's  everything,  so 
far  as  appearance  goes." 

"  And  in  everything  else." 

"Thea  yon  have  a  treasure  indeed,"  added  Jack. 
"  Now,  look  at  my  horse.    Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

The  officer  stroked  his  chin. 

"  I  am  a  blunt  man,"  he  said.  "  You  have  given  me 
your  candid  opinion  of  my  horse,  haven't  you  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"But  perhaps  if  I  was  to  give  you  my  candid  opinioa 
of  yours,  you  would  be  offended." 
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[jack  sheppard  astonishes  the  cavalry  officer.] 


"  Oh,  not  at  all — not  at  all !" 

"  Well,  then,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  must  say  it  is  the 
Borriest-looking  jade  that  I  have  set  eyes  on  since  I  left 
London  this  morning. 

"Just  so,"  said  Jack,  as  though  he  fully  anticipated  such 
a  reply — "  that's  what  everybody  says.  That's  the  only 
iJrawback  my  horse  has." 

"The  only  drawback?"  said  the  oflScer,  puzzled  to 
understand  him. 

"  Yes ;  but  for  that  ho  would  be  perfect." 

The  officer  laughed. 

"You  are  inclined  to  be  merry,"  he  said. 
.  "  No,  not  at  all.    I  tell  you,  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
urged  against  my  horse  is,  that  he   is  not  good-looking — 
in  fact,  he  is  decidedly  bad-looking." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there." 

"  But,"  continutid  Jack,  "  for  everything  else  he  is  in- 
valuable, whether  it  is  at  a  walk  or  a  trot,  a  canter  or  a 
gallop — he  excels  all  that  ever  I  have  tried  him  with  ;  but 
No.  131. — Blueskin  I 


if  he  can  surpass  himself  in  any  one  thing  it  f.s  in  leaping. 
Ah  !  sir,  I  should  like  you  to  see  him  leap !" 

The  officer  looked  as  though  he  would  have  liked  veiy 
mu(;h  to  see  it,  for  Jack's  horse  at  tliat  time  was  in  suL-h 
a  jaded  state  that  it  was  hardly  able  to  put  one  leg  before 
the  other. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  addressing  Jack,  "I  may  believe 
just  what  I  think  proper — you  would  not  force  me  to  taka 
all  you  say  for  gospel  ?" 

"  No,  no — I'd  scorn  to  coerce  anyone ;  but  there's  a  way 
of  removing  all  doubts." 

"  And  what's  that,  pray  ?" 

"Why,  ocular  demonstration.  Wait  a  little,  sir — we 
shall  get  to  the  top  of  this  hill  presently,  then  I  will  show 
you  what  my  horse  can  do — I  promise  you  will  be 
astounded." 

"  iJut  do  you  really  mean,  in  sober  earnestness,  to  say 
that  he  can  leap  ?" 

"  He  can.     You  understand  he  is  not  in  very  good  co«- 
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dition  now,  for  I  have  travelled  very  many  miles,  and  it 
is  quite  time  he  had  a  bate  ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his 
looks,  you  will  see  him  perform  with  ease  what  many  a 
well-bred  racehorse  could  not  accomplish." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  the  stranger.  "  You  make  me  curious. 
I  should  indeed  like  to  see  him !" 

"  You  shall — you  shall  if  you  will  only  walk  with  me 
to  the  top  of  this  hill !" 

"  We  are  more  than  half-way  up  already,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  But  when  you  talk  about  your  horse  being 
able  to  leap,  and  trot,  and  gallop,  and  such  like,  you  must 
not  think  of  putting  him  by  the  side  of  mine." 

"  But  I  should,  sir,"  said  Jack,  positively — "  I  should, 
sir !  I  should  in  every  other  respect  but  that  of  appear- 
ance— there,  of  c«ur3e,  I  give  in,  for  I  grant  your  horse  is 
handsomer  in^every  way  than  mine ;  but  handsome  is  as 
handsome  does — that's  what  I  always  think." 

"  And  you're  quite  right,"  said  the  officer.  "  Upon  my 
word,  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  you.  Sui-ely  you 
must  be  making  jest  at  my  expense." 

''  I  beg  you  will  disabuse  yourself  of  any  such  ideas,  sir. 
I  trust  you  are  a  gentleman — I  take  you  to  be  such — other- 
wise I  should  not  have  entered  into  conversation  with 
you." 

"  You  have  not  been  mistaken,  sir,"  said  the  officer.  "  I 
trust  you  will  fully  pardon  me  for  what  I  have  said  ;  I 
assure  you  I  meant  no  harm." 

"  Oh  !  don't  say  another  word — pray  don't  say  another 
word,  I  beg !  It  is  really  not  worth  while  to  tender  point 
with  me !" 

"  I  might  say  the  same  thing,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  laying  out  any  money  on  him, 
I  can  assure  you,  if  I  had  not  witnessed  his  perform- 
ances." 

"  And  I  will  warrant  when  you  see  him  you  will  be 
ready  to  bet  any  money  on  him." 

The  officer  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"  I  can  see  you  are  still  incredulous,"  continued  Jack, 

"  but  I  will  convince  you  erelong  ;  a  minute  or  two  more, 

and  we  shall  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill.     I  shall  want  you  to 

allow  him  a  minute  or  two  for  breathing  time — nothing 

more." 

"  Oh  !  all  right ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  show  you 
what  my  horse  can  do,  aud  that  will  surprise  you,  I  rather 
fancy." 

"  Now  I  come  to  look  at  his  points,"  said  Jack,  "he's  a 
noble  animal,  scarcely  to  be  matched,  I  should  think.  I 
suppose  no  money  would  tempt  you  to  part  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  that— I  never  set  much  store  on 
horseflesh ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  unlucky  to  keep  one  after 
you  have  once  been  offered  money  for  him." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  now,  just  for  curiosity's  sake,  tell  me 
what  you  would  take  for  him?  Don't  dream,  however, 
fo)-  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  purchase,  for  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  part  with  the  one  I  have." 

''You  surprise  and  amaze  me,"  replied  the  officer;  "but 
if  you  wish  me  to  name  the  price  I  will  do  so." 

"  Pi-ay  do  then  !" 

"  Well,  a  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  is  the  very  lowest 
price  I  would  fake  for  him." 

"  Is  that  all  ?" 

"All  ?"  said  the  officer.  "  Pretty  well,  I  think,  for  one 
bit  of  hoi-scflesh  that  might  be  injiu-ed  and  turn  out  worth 
nothing  at  all  to-morrow." 

"  You  surprise  me  !"  said  Jack.  "  I  should  have  valued 
him  at  double  the  money.  I  know  this,  three  hundred 
guineas  would  not  tempt  me  to  part  with  my  son-y  jade,  as 
you  call  him." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  take  any  offence  at  my  expression  ?" 

"  Oh  !  none  at  all — none  at  all !  It  has  been  said  by 
many  before  to-daj-,  and  I  am  quite  used  to  it.  Very  likely 
I  should  have  said  the  same  myself,  but  ever  since  I  have 
had  this  horse  I  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of 
good  looks." 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  the  summit  of  the  hill 
was  reached. 

They  paused,  according  to  agreement. 

"Now,"  said  the  officer,  who  was  a  little  piqued  by  the 
way  in  which  Jack  had  spoken,  "  while  your  horse  is  re- 
covering his  wind,  I  will  show  you  something  according 
to  promise." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  sir,"  returned  Jack. 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  see  that  gatei*'' 

"I  do." 


"  It  is  a  five-barred  one." 

"  So  I  perceive." 

"And  not  only  that,"  continued  the  officer ;  "do  you 
perceive  how  some  one  has  been  at  the  pains  to  twist  all 
that  hawthorn  into  it  so  as  to  prevent  people  from  climb- 
ing over  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do ;  that  makes  it  more  than  equal  to 
another  bar  in  height." 

"  Precisely — that  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  admit.  Now 
you  will  see  that,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  my  horse  will 
jump  clear  over,  and  his  hoofs  shall  not  touch  the  highest 
twig." 

"  Then,"  said  Jack,  with  an  air  of  delight  and  interest, 
"if  he  can  do  that  he's  worth  a  thousand  guineas  at  the 
least !" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  shall  see — pray  observe !" 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

The  stranger  backed  his  horse  as  far  as  he  could  from 
the  gate,  then,  releasing  the  rein,  he  just  pricked  him 
with  the  spur. 

He  bounded  forward  like  a  greyhound. 

In  good  earnest,  Jack  was  intei-ested  in  this  experi- 
ment. 

He  scarcely  thought  the  horse  capable  of  performing 
such  a  feat. 

To  his  astonishment  and  delight,  the  noble  creature 
leaped  clear  over  the  obstacle,  and  alighted  in  perfect 
safety  on  the  other  side. 

"At  all  risks,"  he  muttered,  between  his  teeth,  "that 
horse  shall  be  mine !" 

The  stranger  reined-up  in  the  meadow,  and,  turning  his 
horse's  head  towards  the  gate  again,  made  him  leap  over 
it,  and  he  alighted  in  the  road. 

"  Wonderful!"  said  Jack,  with  the  air  of  one  entirely 
overcome  with  astonishment — "  truly  wonderful !  I  could 
never  have  believed  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it  myself  !" 

"  Pooh  !  that  is  nothing,"  said  the  stranger,  patting  his 
horse's  neck,  proudly — "  that  is  nothing  !  But  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  whether  your  horse  that  you 
set  so  much  store  by  could  do  it." 

"  This  is  hardly  a  time  to  make  a  fair  trial,"  said  Jack, 
"  but  I  have  no  doubt  he  could — that  is,  under  one  circum- 
stance only." 

"  And  pray  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  That  I  sit  in  the  saddle  myself." 

"  Can  that  possibly  make  any  difference  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  every  difference  !  Now,  for  instance,  if  I 
were  to  alight  and  you  were  to  get  upon  his  back,  neither 
caresses  nor  blows  could  force  him  to  leap." 

"  That's  more  astonishing  still !"  said  the  stranger. 
"  But  pray  tell  me,  am  I  right  in  understanding  that  i/ 
you  ride  on  his  back  he  would  jump  it?" 

"Just  as  easily  as  yours,"  said  Jack,  positively. 

"  I  am  still  incredulous ;  but  it  is  an  extniordinary 
animal  if  it  will  only  jump  with  one  rider." 

"  I  have  often  known  it  to  be  the  case,"  said  Jack,  "  and 
I  should  not  wonder  if  yours  is  the  same." 
"  Pooh — ^nonsense  !" 

"  Is  anyone  else  in  the  habit  of  riding  him  besides  your- 
self ?" 

"  No — no  one." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  bet  you  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine 
that  your  horse  would  not  leap  over  that  gate  with  a 
stranger  in  the  saddle." 

"  Done  !"  said  the  officer.  "  I'd  bet  you  a  hundred  if 
you  wished  it !" 

"  No,  no — let  the  bet  be  an  even  one !" 

"  But  it  is  not  fair,"  said  the  officer — "  not  at  all  fair !" 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  winning !" 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,"  said  Jack,  "  and  if  you 
like,  we  will  put  the  bet  in  this  way  :  that  your  horse  will 
be  unable,  or  rather  unwilling,  to  leap  over  that  gate  with 
me  on  his  back." 

"  Done !"  said  the  officer  again.  "  That's  quite  fair  and 
straightforward." 

As  he  spoke  he  alighted. 

Jack  did  the  same. 

"  Perhaps."  said  the  latter,  "  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  my  horse  for  a  moment  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly — certainly  1  You  are  a  good  rider," 
added  the  officer,  as  Jack  sprang  on  to  the  back  of  the 
other  horse. 

"  Yes,  1  have  been  in  continual  practice,  in  fact,  as  li>ng 
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aa  I  can  remember.  There's  nothing  like  begiuniug  to 
loam  to  ride  when  you  are  young." 

*'  True — true !    But,  sir  ?" 

"What?" 

"  Look  ujKjn  your  two  bottles  ef  wine  as  lost.  I  can 
tell  by  the  look  of  my  horse  that  he  will  go  over  the  gate 
like  a  feather.  You  don't  weigh  half  so  much  as  I  do,  so  I 
am  sure  he  will  carry  you  easily  !" 

"Well,  you  know  my  opinion,"  said  Jack.  "  For  your 
horse,  of  course,  I  cannot  answer,  though  I  can  for  my 
own." 

As  he  spoke,  he  backed  his  horse  in  the  same  way  as 
the  officer  had  done,  and  touched  him  smartly  with  the 
spur. 

He  gave  throe  bounds,  and  then  went  clear  over  the 
gate,  leaving  a  g'ood  six  inches  to  spare. 

"Aha — capital!"  roared  the  officer.  "You've  lost^ 
you've  last !    I  knew  you  would  1    Gad,  it's  capital  1" 


CHAPTER  DCII. 

JACK  aHErPABD  AND  BLUESKIN  AT  LENGTH  C»TACT  TIDINGS 
OF   JONATILIN  WILJ). 

The  cavalry  officer  laughed  immoderately. 

He  was  delighted  to  think  he  had  won  his  bet  so-  easily. 

Not  for  one  moment  did  he  di-eam  such  a  cruel  trick  had 
been  played  upon  him. 

Now,  when  Jack  had  jumped  over  the  gate,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  or  more  simple  than  to  have 
galloped  off  at  full  speed  across  the  meadows. 

But  that  natural  love  for  fun  and  frolic  which  had  been 
such  a  characteristic  in  his  early  career  sprang  up  again 
with  irrepressible  force. 

The  adventure  should  not  end  here,  he  was  determined 
on  that. 

Therefore,  with  the  greatest  imaginable  coolness,  he 
stopped  his  horse,  turned  him  round,  and  again  made  him 
face  the  gate. 

As  before,  the  noble  creature  cleared  the  obstacle  easily. 

"  Aha!"  cried  the  ofiBcer,  fall  of  exultation — "  I  told  you 
how  it  would  be !     You've  lost — you've  lost !" 

Jack  pulled  up,  but  did  not  attempt  to  dismount. 

"  My  dear  friend  !"  he  cried,  in  an  offhand  tone.  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  though  perhaps  you'll  excuse  me  for 
calling  you  by  such  a  familiar  title  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly — certainly  !  What  need  is  there  for  any 
ceremony  between  us?" 

"  None  whatever,  in  my  opinion,"  replied  Jack,  "  and  I 
am  glad  you  think  the  same.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  for  friends 
to  act  too  much  upon  ceremony." 

"  But  you  have  lost  the  bet,  have  you  not?" 

"  I  have." 

"  That's  all  right,  then." 

"  But  you  must  remember  that  you  have  something  to 
do.  Just  put  my  horse  to  the  gate,  and  the  residt  will 
surprise  you !" 

"  No,  I  would  rather  you  try  him  first,"  said  the 
ofScer. 

"  As  you  like ;  but  I  was  going  to  observe  a  minute  or 
two  ago " 

"What— what?" 

"  That  however  delightful  it  may  be  to  meet  with  a 
friend  on  the  highway,  you  ought  to  be  upon  your  guard 
in  forming  acquaintanceship  with  strangers." 

The  officer  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"  You  should  also  beware,"  said  Jack,  as  he  gaithercd 
the  reins  in  his  hands,  "  how  you  peimit  another  person  to 
mount  your  horse." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Simply  this — he  might  be  so  fond  of  the  animal  as  to 
{eel  disinclined  to  dismount." 

"  But  that's  absurd  !"  said  the  officer,  going  a  step  nearer, 
as  though  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  had  entered  his  mind. 

"Not  at  all — not  at  all!"  said  Jack.  "In  the  present 
ease,  although  I  set  such  a  great  store  by  my  own  horse,  I 
prefer  yours.  You  cannot  grumble  at  the  exchange,  I  am 
sure,  BO  good-bye !  I  have  the  honour  of  wishing  you  a 
very  good  morning !" 

With  these  words  on  his  lips,  Jack  S-heppard  touched 
the  horse  sharply  with  the  spur,  and  away  he  went  down 
the  road  at  a  most  prodigious  speed. 

Quite  a  minute  elapsed  before  the  officer  moved. 

lie  was  dumbfouudered  with  astonishment,  and  stood 
gazing  after  the  retreating  form  of  his  steed. 


It  was  not  until  Jack  disappeared  amid  a  cloud  of  du»t 
that  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  utter  a  string  of  most  awful 
imprecations,  such  as  no  one  would  huvo  expected  to  como 
from  the  lips  of  such  a  gentlemanly  persona;_ce. 

Then,  furious  with  rage,  he  mounted  Jack's  horse,  upoa 
which  so  many  premises  had  been  lavished. 

It  was  in  vain,,  however,  that  ho  used  both  whip  and 
spur  with  the  greatest  briskness;  thq,  tired-ont,  jaded 
beast  was  insensible  to  both,  and  could  only  be  got  to 
move  at  a  sluggish  pace. 

The  idea  of  attempting  any  pursuit  of  his  own  horse 
was  simply  ridiculous,  and,  to.  his  greai  chagrin,  the 
officer  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

With  him,  however,  we  have  nothing  further  to  do. 
We  must  return  to  Jack  Sheppard,  and  give  an  account 
of  his  proceedings. 

At  the  rate  he  went,  he  overtook  Blueskia  in  a  very 
few  minutes. 

The  latter,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  Jack's  exploits,, 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyesight. 

It  seemed  such  an  outrageous  and  impossible  thing- 
to  induce  a  man  to  exchange  a  good  horse  for  a  bad 
one. 

Yet,  it  had  evidently  been  done,  for  the  road  had  an 
upward  tendency,  so  that  when  they  reined-in  their 
steeds  they  were  able  to  see  for  a  considerable  distance 
behind  them. 

Blueskin  turned  his  head,  and  looked  over  the 
hedge. 

There  was  the  officer,  sure  enough,  whipping  Jack's 
horse  in  a  furious  manner,  but  failing  to  make  much  pro- 
gress. 

In  a  few  words.  Jack  explained  the  means  he  had 
adopted  to  bring  about  this  result. 

His  companion  coukl  not  help  laughing  heartily. 

"  You  are  a  genius,  Jack — yua  are  ;  there's  no  mistake 
about  that) — a  regular  genius  I" 

Jack  laughed  too. 

But  soon  a  shade  of  uneasiness  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance, for  all  at  once  he  remembered  the  object  they 
had  in  view. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  Edg- 
worth  Bess,  and  then  hia  feelings  underwent  a  total 
alteration. 

"  No  success  as  yet,*^  he  said — "  no  success  at  all,  Blue- 
skin!     What  shall  be  our  next  step?" 

"  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  rest  awhile.'' 

"No,  no — I  can't  rest !" 

"  I  do  not  speak  particularly  oa  our  accounts,"  said' 
Blueskin,  "-though  I  confess  I  am  weary  enough  my- 
self!" 

"  And  so  am  I." 

"  Then  let  us  halt  at  the  first  quiet  inn  we  como 
to." 

"  Shall  we  be  known  ?" 

"  I  think  there  will  be  but  little  fear  of  that." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  think  it  will  be  for  the  best,  I  con- 
sent." 

"Why,  you  must  remember  that  Jonathan  Wild 
would  not  go  far  with  his  prisoner  without  coming  to  & 
halt." 

"  I  see." 

"  We  may  be  lucky  enough  to  hit  upon  the  identical) 
inn.  If  so,  we  shall  obtain  important  informiition ;  at 
any  rate,  there  is  a  chance  of  learning  something,  if  wo 
only  make  our  inquiries  carefully." 

"  Then  I  am  willing,"  said  Jack — "quite  willing,  for  L 
am  sick  and  faint  for  want  of  food." 

This  understanding  having  been  arrived  at,  the  two 
friends  rode  at  a  rapid  rate  along  the  highway. 

As  before,  they  continued  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on 
all  sides  of  them,  but,  as  before,  without  meeting  with 
any  result. 

At  last  they  turned  into  a  cross-country  road,  awl; 
proceeding  some  distance  along  it,  came  to  a  roadside 
public-house. 

The  place  was  private  and  retired,  so,  after  a  brief 
deliberation,  they  resolved  to  put  up  for  a  short  time. 

An  ostler  made  his  appearance  the  moment  they  stopjied 
in  front  of  the  inn. 

Our  friends  caught  sipht  of  him,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  done  so  than  they  fixed  their  eyes  u^kju  him,  beiuji 
filled  with  the  greatest  cuiiooity. 
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The  man's  face  had  evidently  been  seriously  injured, 
and  his  face  was  crossed  and  re-crossed  in  every  directiou 
by  numerous  pieces  of  sticking-plaster. 

Q'his  gave  him  a  most  hideous  and  gi'otesque  look. 

The  plaster  was  very  dirty,  as  though  it  had  been  on 
for  a  length  of  time. 

There  was  every  indication  indeed  that  his  face  was 
rapidly  getting  well,  and  this  circumstance  made  Blueskiu 
and  Jack  aware  of  how  serious  the  injury  must  have  been 
in  the  first  instance. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  To  i^ut  up  for  an  hour  or  so,"  said  Jack,  "  if  you  can 
accommodate  us." 

"  Oh  yes — never  fear  for  that,  sir !" 

He  hastened  forward  and  took  hold  of  the  horses  by  the 
bridle  while  both  alighted. 

"Walk  straight  in,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "through  the 
front  door  yonder.  You'll  find  them  all  inside.  I'll 
attend  to  your  horses  well,  never  fear  !" 

"  Do,"  said  Blueskin  ;  "  it  will  be  nothing  out  of  your 
pocket,  depend  upon  that !" 

The  man  touched  his  forehead,  and  the  two  friends 
hastened  towards  the  inn. 

As  soon  as  they  bad  crossed  the  threshold  they  were 
accosted  by  an  individual  who  appeared  to  be  the  land- 
lord. 

He  greeted  them  with  a  profusion  of  bows,  and  behaved 
iu  a  most  obsequious  manner. 

It  was  not  often  that  two  such  guests  stopped  at  his 
house. 

"  Would  you  like  a  private  room,  gentlemen  ?  I  have 
one, — every  accommodation." 

"Yes,"  replied  Blueskin,  "a  private  room,  by  all 
means !" 

"  This  way,  then,  if  you  please." 

The  landlord  ushered  them  into  a  scantily-furnished 
room,  upon  the  door  of  which  was  painted  in  white 
letters  the  word  "  Private." 

"  We  have  travelled  far,"  said  Blueskin ;  "  and  our 
appetites  are  keen.  Get  us  a  good,  substantial  meal — the 
best  you  can  procure  quickly — and  some  of  your  old 
ale." 

"All  right,  gentlemen;  I- will  see  to  it  in  a  moment — 
no  time  si  i  all  be  lost." 

With  all  possible  despatch  a  meal  was  speedily  upon 
the  table,  and  the  landlord  remained  in  the  room,  in  order 
to  wait  upon  his  guests. 

Like  most  of  his  race,  he  was  chatty  and  communi- 
cative. 

Blueskin  was  anxious  to  draw  him  into  conversation, 
and  had  no  diiSculty  whatever  iu  doing  so. 

'•  Has  anything  jiarticular  happened  lately  ?"  he  in- 
quired, by  way  of  commencing  a  conversation. 

'•  Nothing  very  important  lately,  sir,  for,  you  see,  this 
is  a  quiet,  out-of-the-way  place." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that — there  doesn't  seem  to  be  another 
habitation  for  miles." 

"  There  is  not,  sir — there  is  not ;  and  it's  a  house  of 
little  trade,  I  can  assm-e  you.  We  have  few  chance  cus- 
tomers, such  as  you  might  be,  gentlemen ;  and  if  it  was 
not  for  the  people  who  stay  here  on  market  day  we  should 
be  vei-y  badlj'  off  indeed." 

"Well,  now,  if  things  are  so  quiet,**  said  Blueskin, 
"  what  might  be  the  most  important  event  that  has  hap- 
pened lately  ?" 

The  landlord  scratched  his  head. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  you  that — it  has  been  so  long  since 
anything  important  did  happen.  Yet,  stay — I  have  just 
thought " 

"Of  what?" 

"Why,  of  the  ostler.  Somehow  or  other,  that  fact 
quite  escaped  my  recollection." 

"  What  might  that  be  ?" 

"I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  all  about  it.  It's  a  very 
singular  aSair — a  veiy  singular  affair  indeed  !" 

Jack  and  Blueskin  waited  for  him  to  proceed. 

"  You  saw  how  his  face  was  bandaged  up  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  thought  at  the  time,  how  seriously  he  must 
have  been  injured." 

"  You  are  right — he  was  seriously  injured.  I  wonder 
he  was  not  killed  upon  the  spot !" 

"  And  is  that  the  singiilar  circumstance  ?" 

"  It  is.  You  will  admit  that  when  you  hear  it.  Pray 
libten  I" 


"  We  are  listening." 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  some  short  time  back  two  tra- 
vellers pulled  up  in  front  of  the  inn,  just  by  the  horse- 
trough  yonder,  and  just  as  you  might  have  pulled  up  to- 
day." 

"Well?" 

"  But  it  was  not  well,  as  you'll  hear  very  quickly.  Joe, 
the  ostler,  went  up  to  them,  just  as  he  might  have  gone 
up  to  you  when  you  arrived  ,and  he  asked  these  travellera 
whether  they  intended  to  stop,  just  as  he  might  have 
asked  you." 

"  He  did  so,"  said  Jack,  losing  patience.  "  But  never 
mind  that  part  of  it.     Go  on  !" 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  these 
two  travellei-s  declined  to  alight,  but  askea  for  ale  to  be 
brought  them  for  them  to  drink  while  their  horses  were 
having  a  little  hay  and  water." 

"  And  what  sort  of  looking  men  were  they  ?" 

"  Well,  rather  disagreeable  and  disreputable — not  at  all 
the  kind  of  men  you  would  like  to  meet  with  on  a  dark 
night  in  a  lonely  place.  That  was  what  Joe  the  ostler 
thought,  and  so  he  looked  at  them  very  intently.  One  of 
them  he  felt  sure  he  recognised.  He  had  seen  him  more 
than  once  before,  and  although  he  was  greatly  altered,  yet 
he  was  sure  he  was  not  mistaken." 

"  He  recognised  one  of  them,  you  say  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  who  was  that  one  ?" 

"  Can  you  guess  ?" 

"No." 

"  Then  you  never  woukl,  gentlemen.  He  was  no  other 
than — than " 

"Who?" 

"Jonathan  Wild!" 


CHAPTEK  DCIII. 

THE  LANDLORD  COXCLUDES  HIS    NARRATH'E,    AND  JACK 
AND  BLUESKIN  DISCOA'ER  THEIR   ERROR. 

Both  Jack  and  Blueskin  started,  for  this  announcement 
rather  took  them  by  surprise. 

Nothing  that  the  landlord  had  said  previously  was  cal- 
culated to  make  them  suspect  it. 

"  You  seem  astonished,  gentlemen,  and  well  you  may  ; 
but  I  can  assm-e  you  that  it  was  no  other  than  that  daring 
villain !" 

"  You  do  surprise  us !"  ■said  Blueskin.  "  I  did  not  know 
he  had  been  in  this  part  of  the  country !" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir — I  have  heard  of  him  since,  not  far  from 
here !" 

"  But,"  inquired  Blueskin,  eagerly,  "if  the  ostler  recog- 
nised him,  what  was  the  result  ?" 

"  Why,  he  got  his  face  smashed  for  his  pains !" 

"  How  was  that?" 

"  We  imagine  that  Jonathan  Wild  guessed  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind — so,  suddenly  and  without  any  pre- 
paration, he  dashed  a  quart  jug,  out  of  which  he  bad 
been  drinking,  full  into  the  ostler's  face,  and  then  rode  off, 
followed  by  his  companion." 

Jack  and  Blueskin  were  greatly  excited. 

"  And  what  followed,"  they  asked — "  what  followed  ?" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  gentlemen,  and  I'll  tell  you.  I  heard 
the  news,  and  ran  out,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
matter ;  there  was  Joe  just  getting  up  off  the  ground, 
with  his  face  covered  with  blood.  I  could  scarcely  get 
an  explanation  from  him,  he  was  so  excited.  He  ran  into 
the  stable,  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  off  barebacked, 
with  nothing  to  guide  the  animal  but  a  halter !" 

"  But  Jonathan  Wild  escaped  ?" 

"Well,  yes — he  did.  But  not  long  after  Joe  had  dis- 
appeared we  heard  some  more  travellers  coming ;  and 
when  they  came  in  sight,  they  turned  out  to  be  police 
officers.  They  no  sooner  heard  that  Jonathan  had 
jiassed  that  way  than  they  clapped  spurs  to  their  steeds 
and  went  off  at  a  prodigious  rate.  In  a  little  while  they 
overtook  Joe,  for  when  he  heard  they  were  behind  him  he 
pulled  up  and  waited.  He  led  the  way,  and  they  managed 
to  get  in  sight  of  the  two  villains." 

"  But  if  they  escaped,"  said  Blueskin,  "  we  do  not  much 
care  about  hearing  the  rest." 

The  landlord  looked  at  them  in  surprise. 

"I  can  tell  you  the  remainder  in  half  a  dozen  words." 


''  Do  so,  then." 

"Joe  soon  found  that  the  officers  were  not  so  well 
mounted  as  he  was,  and  so  he  urged  his  own  liorse  to  the 
utmost.  He  had  pistols,  and  presently  came  close  enough 
to  use  them.  He  fired,  and,  as  he  found  afterwards,  his 
shot  took  effect ;  but  just  then,  unluckily  for  hiin,  his 
horse  got  his  logs  entangled  in  the  rope  attached  to  the 
halter,  for  in  his  excitement  Joe  let  go  of  it.  Down  went 
the  horse  with  a  crash,  throwing  Joe  upon  his  head,  and 
there  he  lay  insensible.  He  was  brought  back  here,  and 
we  thought  at  first  he  would  never  recover.  You  see  he's 
getting  better  rapidly ;  and  he  declares  as  he  did  from  the 
first,  that  he  shall  yet  live  to  see  Jonathan  Wild  daugling 
from  Tyburn  Tree !" 

"  I  hope  he  may  !"  said  Jack,  between  his  teeth.  "  But 
who  was  it  he  wounded?" 

"  Wo  learned  afterwards  from  the  officers  that  it  was 
Wild's  companion,  Mr.  Noakes,  once  governor  of  New- 
gate." 

"  Indeed  !     But  he  was  not  killed,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  The  officers  continued  their  pursuit,  and  had 
some  more  adventures  with  the  villains  in  a  wood,  where 
they  discovered  a  gang  of  coiners  ;  but  Wild  and  Noakes 
again  escaped,  and  since  thon  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  tiiem." 

"  But  this  must  be  some  time  ago,"  said  Bluesldn. 

"  It  is." 

"  How  long?" 

"I  can't  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty — several 
weeks." 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  Wild  since  ?" 

"No." 

"  Nor  heard  anything  of  him  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all.  But  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  you  seem 
to  be  deeply  interested  iu  all  these  particulars !" 

"  We  are.  We  have  reasons  of  our  own  for  being 
so ;  and  you  must  excuse  us  if  we  keep  them  to  our- 
selves." 

This  was  all  the  information  they  were  able  to  obtain 
from  this  quarter. 

Previous  to  leaving,  however,  they  got  into  conver- 
sation with  the  ostler,  who  described  to  them  the  exact 
position  of  the  wood  in  which  the  coiners  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  two  friends  then  rode  off. 

But  the  intelligence  they  had  received  so  far  from 
bringing  them  any  satisfaction,  only  made  them  feel  dis- 
appointed and  anxious. 

It  Seemed  pretty  clear  that  they  were  not  upon  Wild's 
Wild's  track. 

If  he  had  gone  that  way  he  would  surely  hare  beer, 
seen  by  some  of  the  people  frequenting  the  iim. 

Moreover,  they  concluded  that  after  such  a  series  of 
adventures  and  escapes,  Jonathan  Wild  would  be  by  far  too 
prudent  to  veoture  in  that  part  of  the  country  again. 

"  Jack,"  exclaimed  Blueskin,  at  last,  "I  am  afraid  wo 
are  on  the  wrong  track  !" 

"  I  fear  so,  too.  We  must  have  Tieen  misled  in  the  first 
instance.     I  believe  that  the  watchman  led  us  astray." 

"But  don't  you  think  that  Jonathan  carried  her  off?" 

"I  can't  think  of  anyone  else  who  would  be  likely  to 
do  such  a  thing,  or  who  would  attempt  it." 

"  Nor  I.     And  ytt " 

"  Yet  what  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  as  much  as  ever  ho 
could  do  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  officers;  the 
pursuit  after  him  has  beeu  hot  and  close — we  have  every 
evidence  of  that." 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  think  it  at  all  likely  ho  would  ven- 
ture back  to  London,  and  to  a  quarter  of  it,  too,  where  he 
is  so  well  known  ?" 

"  It  hai-dly  seems  likely ;  but  you  know  what  a  charac- 
ter he  had  for  daring  in  his  desperation — who  can  say 
what  he  might  or  might  not  attempt?" 

"  No  one ;  and  besides,  if  Jonathan  has  not  carried  her 
off,  who  has  ?" 

"That's  the  difficulty!  Yet  stay— wo  should  have 
thought  of  him  before— there  is  one  we  have  forgotten  !" 

"  Who — who  ?  " 

"  That  desperate  and  atrocious  vill  ""u,  Wild's  son — he 
may  have  done  this  !" 

"  You  are  right !  Depend  upon  it,  it's  his  work  and  no 
one  clse'a.    We  should  have  thought  of  him  before — there 


would  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of   liis  carrj'ing  her  oh  ; 
there  has  been  no  pursuit  after  him." 

'Yes — yes.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  Jonathan 
Wild  who  has  carried  her  away,  but  Jonathan  Wild's 
son." 

The  more  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  considered  upon 
this  point,  the  more  convinced,  if  possible,  they  became 
that  they  had  at  last  discovered  the  perpetrator  of  this 
deed. 

But  their  anxiety  on  the  poor  girl's  behalf  was,  if  pos- 
sible, greater  than  it  had  been  before. 

Of  the  two,  George  Wild  was  more  to  be  dreaded  thar 
even  his  rascally  parent. 

At  his  hands  they  were  well  aware  Edgworth  Bess 
would  receive  no  mercy. 

Neither  supplication  nor  resistance  would  avail  her  in 
the  least. 

They  now  occupied  themselves  with  considering  what 
would  be  their  best  mode  of  proceeding. 

'  For  the  present,"  said  Blueskiu,  "  we  cannot  do  better 
than  abandon  our  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  I  think  so  too." 

"  But  as  soon  as  Edgworth  Bess  is  placed  in  safety,  we 
will  commence  our  campaign  against  him.  We  will  know 
no  rest  or  peace  until  we  have  brought  about  his  cap- 
ture." 

"And,"  added  Jack,  "when  we  have  seen  him  dangling 
from  Tyburn  Tree,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  i  feel 
content." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Blueskin,  "  how  shall  we  commeuco 
our  operations  ?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"  But  we  must  think — wc  must  try  and  come  to  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  point  from  which  we  shall  commence 
to  make  our  inquiries.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  arc  not 
able  to  make  our  inquiries  as  many  others  would.  For 
our  own  sakes  wo  are  compelled  to  make  use  of  so  much 
caution,  and  we  dare  not  on  any  account  make  ourselves 
known." 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Jack,  "  we  cannot  do  anything 
else  than  inquire  of  all  the  people  we  meet  that  it  may  be 
prudent  to  get  into  conversation  with." 

"  Perhaps  so ;  you  see  how  successful  we  have  been  iu 
this  last  instance." 

"You  mean  with  the  landlord  ?" 

"  I  do.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  we  should  have 
learned  so  much  important  information  from  him  ?" 

"  I  should  not,  certainly." 

"And  yet,  you  see,  he  has  quite  changed  the  current  of 
our  thoughts.  Judging  by  this,  is  there  not  a  probability 
that  we  may  meet  with  some  one  else  who  may  do  us  the 
same  service  ?" 

"  Possible,  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  probable." 

"  I  don't  know.    Look  yonder." 

"  What  can  you  see  ?" 

"  A  waggon  and  a  team  of  hoi'ses." 

"  Just  so." 

"  Now,  that  man  probably  has  travelled  a  considerable 
distance.  He  is  going  hi  the  direction  of  London,  as  you 
see.  If  George  Wild  has  passed  him  with  Edgworth 
Bess  as  a  prisoner,  we  shall  certainly  hear  of  it  from  him. 
He  could  not  fail  to  notice  it." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  These  men  often  go  driving 
along  with  their  eyes  shut." 

"  Let  us  try.  If  we  make  our  inquiries  carefully,  no 
harm  can  come  from  it,  and  very  likely  a  great  deal  of 
good  may." 

"  Be  it  so.  I  have  not  the  least  objection.  I  am  wil- 
ling, indeed,  to  try  anything  at  all  calculated  to  answer  the 
end  we  have  in  view." 

This  being  decided  upon,  Jack  and  Blueskin  rode  on 
towards  the  waggon  which  they  saw  approaching. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Jack,  as  soon  as  he  came  close  to 
the  waggon. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen— good  evening!"  was  the 
reply.     "  Very  happy  to  see  you— very  happy  indeed !" 

"  How  is  that  ?"  asked  Jack,  pausing. 

The  waggoner  stopped  his  team. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  The  fact 
is,  I'm  fond  of  a  little  talk— iu  fact,  I  do  think  if  there's 
one  thing  more  delightful  than  another,  it  is  to  have  a 
little  talk."  _,        .  ,,     -t 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Jack.  "  Especially  U 
you  can  obtain  an  agreeable  companion." 
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"  Ah,  that's  it !  Au  agreeable  companion — that's  every- 
thing!" 

"  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  a  chat  myself,"  Jack  con- 
tinued, determined  to  humour  the  man  in  this  point — "in 
faci,  tliat  was  why  I  said  'good  evening,'  though  I  must 
eay  it  is  not  often  that  I  meet  with  such  a  civil  reply  as 
you  gave  me." 

The  waggoner  looked  quite  pleased  at  this  compliment. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  be  fond  of  a  talk — that's  the  truth.  I  think 
it's  so  uncivilised  for  people  never  to  open  their  mouths 
or  say  a  word.    Don't  you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  certainly  do." 

"  But  as  I  happened  to  remark — or,  I  believe,  as  you 
happened  to  remark  first — an  agreeable  companion  is  every- 
thing in  such  a  case." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Ah,  I  have  just  parted  with  a  sweet  one — a  sweet 
companion,  gentlemen." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yea ;  and  when  I  say  just,  I  don't  mean  just  exactly, 
for  it  was  yesterday  when  I  left  her." 

"Her?" 

"  Yes,  her ;  what  more  agreeable  companion  can  you 
have  than  a  woman,  I  should  like  to  know  ?" 

"  None — none  certainly." 

"  Then  why  did  you  ask  in  that  tone  ?  making  so  bold." 

"  You're  quite  free  to  inquire,"  said  Jack  ;  "  the  reason 
was,  I  was  running  my  head  against  the  notion  that  your 
agreeable  companion  must  be  a  man." 

"  Ah,  sir,  that's  quite  a  mistake — the  men  are  not  half 
talkative  enough  for  me — not  half  talkative  enough." 

Jack's  own  private  opinion  was,  that  a  good  listener 
would  be  best  as  a  companion  for  the  waggoner,  for  he 
went  on  at  an  amazing  rate,  as  though  he  would  like  to 
monopolise  the  whole  of  the  conversation,  though  what 
he  said  amounted  to  very  little. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  man  mentioning  something  about 
a  female  who  was  an  agreeable  companion  sufficed  to 
attract  all  their  interest  and  curiosity. 

It  might  be  that  in  the  end,  it  would  turn  out  nothing 
to  them,  but  if  so,  after  listening  patiently  to  what  he  had 
to  tell,  the  waggoner  would  certainly  answer  freely  any 
questions  they  might  put  to  him  couceniiug  his  adven- 
tures on  the  road. 


CHAPTER  DCIV. 

JACK  SHEPPABD  AND  BLUESKIN  AT  LENGTH  SUCCEED  IN 
OBTAINING  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  WHEREABOUTS  OF 
KDGWORTH  BESS. 

"  You  rouse  my  curiosity,"  said  Jack. 

"  Do  I,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  do." 

"About  what?" 

"  About  that  agreeable  companion  of  yours." 

"  Oh,  ah !" 

•'  When  you  speak  about  her  your  face  quite  shines." 

"  Does  it  though  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  it  does,  and  your  eyes  brighten  too." 

"  Ah,  well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  I  find  I 
look  just  how  I  feel." 

"And  how  is  that?" 

"  Why,  highly  delighted — quite  overjoyed — that's  how  I 
feel ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  why  I  should,  poor  thing ;  she 
was  in  trouble  enough  1" 

"  Trouble  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  wasn't  many  words  I  was  able  to  get  out  of 
her;  she  was  half  frightened  to  death,  and  sobbed  and 
cried  ever  so." 

Jack  and  Blueskin,  upon  hearing  this,  had  great  difficulty 
in  controlling  their  excitement. 

Yet  they  were  afraid  to  ask  any  direct  questions,  or 
show  that  they  at  all  suspected  who  the  waggoner's  agree- 
able companion  was. 

Had  they  done  such  a  thing  he  would  have  considered 
it  strange,  would  have  required  an  explanation,  and  per- 
haps would  hava  refused  to  tell  them  any  more. 

Then  again  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  they 
might  be  allowing  themselves  to  be  buoyed  up  by  false 
hojies. 

•'  I  feel  very  anxioKS  to  know  more  about  her,"  said 
Jatk,  with  a  beating  heart ;  "just  try  and  tell  us  straight- 


forwardly from  the  commencement  all   that  you  know 
concierning  her." 

"I   will,    sir — I    will    with   the   greatest   pleasure,    I 
assure  you — with  the  greatest  pleasure  !" 
"  Then  do  so." 

"  1  will ;  I  love  to  have  a  talk.  I  often  think  and  won- 
der to  myself  what  would  this  world  be  if  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  talking  in  it." 

"  Very  wretched  and  disagreeable  no  doubt,"  said  Jack, 
impatiently. 

"  I  believe  you.  That's  a  subject  I  often  ponder  over 
as  I  go  walking  along  by  the  side  of  my  team.  People 
might  look  at  me  and  fancy  I  was  thinking  of  notbiug, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake.  I  keep  trying  to  picture  to 
myself  what  the  world  would  be  like." 

"  Very  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  do  not  forget  that  I 
should  like  to  know  something  more  about  this  agreeable 
companion." 
"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Oh  !  for  nothing  in  particular — ^it  is  so  very  rarely  that 
you  see  or  hear  of  one,  that  I  want  to  gather  all  the  par- 
ticulars." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you  it's  quite  a  curious 
story.     Yesterday,  as  I  was  a-comin'  along  this  very  iden- 
tical road,  just  as  I  might  be  comin'  along  it  now,  I  saw 
a  girl  sitting  down  by  the  roadside." 
"  A  girl  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  What  was  she  like  ?" 
The  man  paused  a  minute,  and  said  : 
"Why,  like  a  female." 

"Ha,  ha!"  said  Jack,  laughing, — "that's  a  good  joke — 
a  very  good  joke,  upon  my  word, — you're  quite  a  wit !" 

"Well,  you  might  think  so,  sir,  but  I  had  no  thoughts 
of  making  a  joke — leastways,  not  then." 
"  Then  you  did  not  understand  me." 
"What  did  you  mean,  then?" 

"  I  wanted  to  know  whether  she  had  a  pretty  face,  and 
how  she  was  dressed." 

"  Well,    I  didn't  see  her  face  at  first,  because  it  was 
covered  with  her  hands,  but  I  saw  her  dress." 
"  And  what  was  that  like?" 

"  Why,  much  like  the  same  dresses  that  women  gener- 
ally wear,  and  she  wore  a  round  hat,  like  most  women  do 
too." 

"  And  her  face  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  to  its  being  a  pretty  one.    I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  it  was,  but  others  mightn't." 
"Why  not?" 

"  Because  that's  all  a  matter  of  fancy,  as  I  daresay  you 
know  very  well.  I  thought  it  a  beautiful  face,  although 
she  was  crying  as  though  her  heart  would  break,  and  aa 
though  she  was  in  very  great  sorrow  indeed." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Jack,  huskily — "  go  on.  What  happened 
next?" 

"  Well,  I  saw  her  in  the  way  I  said,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  'Poor  girl,  she's  on  the  tramp  to  London,  and 
very  tired  she  looks !'  " 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Why,  when  I  came  up  to  her  I  stopped,  and  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  ride  in  the  waggon." 
"Did  you?" 
"  Of  course  I  did." 

"  Then  accept  my  thanks — my  best  thanks — for  that 
kind  act." 

"What?"  said  the  waggoner,  opening  his  eyes  to  a 
prodigious  width. 

"  Nothing — nothing." 

"  But  what  have  your  thanks  got  to  do  with  it  ?" 
"  Nothing  at  all.     It  was  a  foolish  remark, — I  was  so 
carried  away  by  what  you  were  saying." 
The  waggoner  looked  doubtful. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Jack,  hastily — "go  on.  What  did  she 
say  ?" 

"  Why,  she  thanked  me  as  pretty  as  could  be,  and  got 
up  in  the  waggon,  and  I  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  for  I 
thought  what  a  comfortable  ride  to  London  I  should  have 
with  some  one  to  talk  to." 
"  And  did  she  talk  to  you?" 

"  Well,  not  so  much,  sir,  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  still 
she  did  talk  a  little,  and,  in  spite  of  her  sorrow,  she  tried  to 
smile  and  be  cheerful,  in  order  to  show  herself  grateful 
for  what  I  had  done,  though  it  was  little  enough,  good- 
ness knows." 
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"Nay,  nay,"  cried  Jack — "there  I  disagree  with  you ! 
It — it — it  is  the  intention,  not  the  act,"  he  added,  for  in 
his  excitement  he  almost  betrayed  himself  again. 

"It  was  a  very  strange  affair,  altogether,"  continued  the 
waggoner;  "for  after  awhile  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses' 
hoofs,  and  this  girl  I  am  telling  you  about  was  very  much 
frightened.  She  said  they  were  pursuers  of  hers,  and  that 
the  consequences  to  herself  would  be  fearful  if  they  dis- 
covered her.  She  said,  too,  that  she  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  them,  and  that  they  would  be  all  the 
more  violent  in  consequence." 

"  And  you  ?"  asked  Jack — "  what  did  you  do  ?  What 
happened  next  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  anyone  so 
pretty  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  couple  of  rascals,  so 
I  told  her  to  lie  down  in  the  waggon  and  cover  herself 
over  with  some  empty  sacks,  which  she  did." 

"  Yes — yes.  Don't  continually  pause  in  your  narrative 
— go  swiftly  on  to  the  end  !" 

"Why,  I  should  think  you  must  know  her,  sir,"  said 
the  waggoner. 

"  Perhaps  I  do — I  can't  tell,  though,  until  I  have  heard 
more.     Go  on — go  on  !" 

In  a  very  roundabout  fashion  -the  waggoner  told  Jack 
the  termination  of  the  adventure. 

He  related  how  George  Wild  and  Nicholson  came  up  to 
the  waggon  and  questioned  him  ;  and  from  the  description 
he  was  able  to  give  of  the  former,  Jack  and  Blueskin  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  him. 

Their  joy  may  be  imagined  when  they  heard  that 
Edg worth  Bess  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape,  and 
that  the  two  villains  had  gone  riding  on  towards 
London. 

"  You  were  quite  right  in  your  conjecture,"  said  Jack, 
after  a  pause — "  I  do  know  that  young  girl.  She 
has  been  carried  off  by  those  two  men,  and  we  have 
been  searching  vainly  for  her.  Now  we  shall  find  her,  no 
doubt." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  gentlemen — I  hope  you  will !" 
"Describe  to  me,    then,   exactly   the    situation  of   the 
public-house    you    left    her    at — we    will    go    there    at 
once." 

The  waggoner  complied  with  this  request  without  hesi- 
tation. 

Both  our  friends  thanked  him  repeatedly.  Indeed,  the 
waggoner  grew  quite  fidgetty,  they  lavished  so  many 
praises  upon  him. 

Having  obtained  these  tidings,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  Jack  was  full  of  impatience  to  be 
off. 

No  consideration  of  danger,  however  great,  would  have 
kept  him  back  from  London. 

Then,  at  all  risks,  he  was  resolved  to  repair  to  the  inn, 
where  he.  hoped  he  should  really  discover  the  object  of 
his  search. 

With  some  difficulty  they  got  rid  of  the  waggoner,  after 
having  obtained  all  the  information  from  him  that  he 
possessed. 

Then  Jack,  turning  his  horse's  head  towards  London, 
cried: 

"  On — on,  Blueskin — keep  close  behind ;  I  cannot  linger 
now  !  Forward — forward  to  London  ! — I  am  burning 
with  impatience  to  reach  the  inn !  Quick — quick !  I 
trust  we  shall  not  be  too  late  !" 

Blueskin  scarcely  liked  to  give  utterance  to  his  own 
fears  upon  this  point. 

Some  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  waggoner  had 
left  her,  and  he  thought  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  she 
would  remain  at  the  inn  many  hours. 

He  half  anticipated  a  disappoinment,  though  Jack  did 
not. 

He  was  elated  with  hope. 

To  both,  however,  it  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  feel  certain  that  she  had  escaped  unharmed  from  the 
clutches  of  Wild  junior. 

The  narrative  of  the  waggoner  was  quite  sufficient  to 
prove  this. 

'    She    had    escaped,    and    had    reached    London     in 
safety ! 

There  was  just  a  chance  that  she  might  have  fallen 
into  the  villain's  power  again  ;  but  this  was  too  dreadful 
a  thought  to  be  entertained. 

At  length,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  particular 
luoidiint,  the  inn  was  reached. 


The  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  they  encoun- 
tered the  waggoner,  and  this  was  a  considerable  distance 
from  London. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  metropolis  night  had  fairly 
set  in. 

A  deep  darkness  filled  all  the  streets,  therefore  Blueskin 
and  Jack  made  their  way  along  without  being  much  in 
fear  of  detection.  As  for  Jack  himself,  he  never  once 
thought  of  the  risk  he  was  incurring. 

A  cruel  disappointment,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  awaited 
them  on  their  arrival. 

The  landlady  answered  their  questions  promptly  and 
truthfully. 

To  their  inexpressible  grief,  they  learned  that  Edg- 
worth  Bess  had  quitted  the  house  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, since  which  time  the  landlady  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  of  her. 

She  described  how  Edgworth  Bess  quitted  the  house, 
though  she  could  not  tell  them  which  direction  she  had 
taken. 

She  stated,  however,  that  she  had  made  a  promise  to 
the  homeless  girl  that  if  ever  she  was  in  want  of  aid  or  of 
a  friend  she  was  to  come  there. 

Although  so  filled  with  grief,  Blueskin  and  Jack  both 
expressed  their  warmest  thanks. 

Tliey  earnestly  requested  the  landlady,  if  she  saw  E'lg- 
worth  Bess,  to  entreat  her  to  stop,  promising  that  they 
would  call  in  a  short  time,  if  their  search  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

With  very  different  feelings  in  his  breast  to  those  which 
held  possession  of  it  when  he  entered.  Jack  Shcppard 
took  his  depaiture,  and  again  they  commenced  their  appar- 
ently hopeless  search. 


CHAPTER  DCV. 

EDGWORTH    BESS    EI.UDKS    GEORGE    \VILD  AND  NICHOLSON 
BY    A    ILVIKBKEADTH. 

It  was  vexatious  in  the  extreme  that  Bluoskiu  and  Jack 
Shepijard  should  miss  Edgworth  Bess  by  so  mere  a 
chance. 

Before  we  describe  their  proceedings  after  leaving  the 
inn,  we  will  return  to  Edgworth  Bess,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, we  last  left  crouching  down  in  the  shadow  of 
a  doorway. 

She  could  hear  at  no  great  distance  the  much-dreaded 
voice  of  Wild  junior. 

He  was  in  search  of  her — had,  perhaps,  some  knowledge 
of  k«r  whereabouts. 

Siie  was  almost  ready  to  faint  with  apprehension  at  the 
bare  thought  that  he  might  discover  her  present  hiding- 
place. 

This  alarm  so  gained  upon  her  that  she  felt  she  could 
not  bear  to  remain  any  longer  in  that  position. 

She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  over  her  temples,  and 
tried  to  decide  what  was  the  best  thuig  to  be  done. 
How  could  she  escape  ? 

Her  limbs  trembled  so  excessively  and  her  heart  beat  so 
feebly  that  she  felt  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  attempt 
to  dart  into  the  street  and  run  away. 

With  some  difficulty  she  raised  herself  from  her  crouch- 
ing position,  and  in  doing  so  her  hand  encountered  a  small 
object. 
It  was  cold. 

It  was  a  kind  of  projection  from  the  door-post,  and  for 
a  moment,  in  the  agitated  condition  of  her  mind,  she  could 
not  make  out  what  it  was. 

It  was  the  round  knob  or  handle  of  a  bell. 
No  sooner  did  sliemake  this  discovery  than  the  thought 
entered  her  mind  that  the  people  within  the  house,  alth(  lugh 
total  strangers  to  her,  might  be  willing  to  afford  her  shelter 
and  protection  for  a  few  minutes — until,  indeed,  her  perse- 
cutor had  left  the  neighbourhood. 

She  imagined  no  one  could  possibly  refuse  such  a  simple 
act  of  kindness. 

Urged  on,  too,  by  the  approach  of  her  foes,  she  rung 
the  bell. 

The  door  was  opened  promptly. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  Edgworth  Bess  sprang  across 
the  threshold. 

She  found  herself  in  a  narrow  passage,  which  was  feebly 
illuminated  by  an  oil  lamp. 

"Did  you  want  to  see  missus,  ma'am?"  said  the  girl 
who  had  opened  the  door. 
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"  yi.»  -  yes !"  answered  EJgworth  Bess,  faintly,  and 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  for  the  whole  of  lior 
faculties,  mental  and  physical,  were  occupied  in  listening 
to  what  was  going  on  in  the  street. 

But  the  closely-fitting  front  door  shut  out  all  slight 
noises. 

Tho  servant-girl  opened  another  door,  and  said  : 

"  Please,  missus,  you're  wanted." 

In  anotlier  moment,  a  decidedly  elderly  female,  with  a 
rar  from  amiable-looking  couuteuance,  made  her  appear- 
ance in  the  passage. 

"Do  you  want  me?"  she  said.  "Pray  what's  your 
business?" 

"  I — 1  wish  to  know,"  said  Edgworth  Bess  stammer- 

"  Oh  !  yes,  come  about  that  card  in  the  window  I  sup- 
pose,'" said  the  elderly  female,  jumping  to  a  very  erroneous 
conclusion.  "  I  have  apartments  vacant  if  you  would 
like  to  take  them." 

"  Yes — yes — at  least — that  is " 

"  Of  course  you  would  like  to  soe  them,"  said  the  land- 
lady.    "  Here,  Mary,  bring  a  light." 

"  No — no,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "  I  am  so  fatigued — so 
exhausted — so  much  agitated,  that  I  scarcely  know  what  I 
am  saying.  Let  me  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
I  shall  recover  myself.     I  feel  as  if — as  if " 

"What?" 

"  As  if  I  should  faint." 

"  Come  in  here ;  this  is"a  quiet  room  ;  you  can  sit  in  it 
by  yourself  for  a  few  moments,  aud  then  we  will  talk 
about  the  apartments." 

"  Very  well." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?" 

"  No — no,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — no  one  can  tell 
how  much.  Let  me  bo  for  a  few  minutes,  aud  then  I  shall 
be  able  to  explain  all." 

Bang — bang — bang !  came  three  heavy  blows  upon  the 
front  door  of  the  house. 

The  elderly  female  started  violently,  and  EJgworth 
Bess  uttered  a  short,  sharp  cry. 

"  Some  one  else  has  seen  the  card,  I  shoiildn't  wonder. 
Excuse  me  a  moment,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  and  see." 

So  saying,  she  abruptly  left  the  room,  closing  the  door 
behind  her. 

E'lgworth  Bess  sank  down  upon  a  sofa  totally  incapable 
of  making  the  slightest  movement. 

But  although  her  physical  faculties  were  thus  bound  up, 
she  was  able  to  hear  distinctly,  and  so  understood  evv\y 
word  that  was  said,  as  well  as  to  be  fully  aware  of  all  that 
was  going  on  about  her. 

She  heard  the  door  open,  and  then  a  voice,  which  jarred 
terribly  on  her  nerves,  said  : 

"  I  want  to  see  your  mistress,  girl — now,  at  once !" 

"  Step  this  way,  gentlemen — pray  step  this  way,"  said 
the  elderly  female. 

She  ushered  George  "Wild  and  Nicholson  into  another 
room. 

She  closed  the  door,  and  Edgworth  Boss  was  unable  to 
overhear  another  syllable. 

But  still  her  state  of  semi-unconsciousneas  continued. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  George  Wild  could  bo 
aware  of  the  presence  of  Edgworth  Bess  in  the  house  at 
that  particular  time — in  fact,  his  errand  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her ;  what  he  wanted  was  explained  almost  in  the 
first  words  he  uttered. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  grufSy,  "  that  you  have  a  card  in  the 
window." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  find  accommodation 
for  us  ? — two  bedrooms  and  one  sitting  room  ?" 

"  Dear  me,  gentlemen,  if  you'd  only  come  a  moment 
sooner — only  a  moment  sooner." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  If  you  had,  then  I  could  have  suited  you  better  than 
anyone  else  in  London.    As  it  is " 

"  What  ?" 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  tell  you — indeed,  I  don't 
know  whether  the  rooms  is  took  or  not  took." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?"  said  Wild.  "Answer 
me  my  question  plainly !" 

"Well  sir,  so  I  will.  I  have  some  excellent  apartments — 
two  bedrooms  and  one  sitting-room  ;  this  is  the  sitting- 
room,  but——" 

"  Never  mind  your  buts — go  on!" 


"  Well,  sir,  I  may  as  well  explanate  everything." 

"  I  don't  want  to  listen  to  your  explanations  !"  said 
George,  gruffly.  "  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  the 
rooms  to  let  or  not ;  if  you  have,  name  your  own  price, 
and  it  will  be  paid." 

"Name  my  own  price  !"  said  the  lodging-house  keeper. 
"  Ah ,  sir,  I  knew  you  were  a  gentleman  at  the  very  first 
glance,  and  that's  why  I  was  anxious  to  have  you  for  a 
tenant.  Now,  if  you  would  only  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  it  would  only  take  me  a  moment." 

"Well,  well — say  on.     What  is  it?" 

"  Hardly  a  moment  before  you  knocked,  a  girl  came 
in." 

"  What  girl  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir— quite  a  stranger  to  me,  but  she 
was  in  a  perfect  flusteration — yes,  sir,  in  a  perfect  flustera- 
tion.  I  make  out  that  she  wants  tho  apartments,  though 
she  hasn't  said  as  much.  She  was  so  agitated  and  so  ter- 
rified that  she  could  not  speak  at  all,  and  she  is  sitting 
down  now  to  recover  herself." 

Hearing  these  words,  Wild  junior  started,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  expression  of  astonishment. 

"Describe  her,"  he  said,  quickly.  "What  sort  of  a 
looking  girl  was  she  ?" 

The  landlady,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  gave  him  a  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

"  D — n  mo !"  ho  ejaculated,  to  her  great  amazement — 
"d — n  me!  found  at  last — found  at  last!  Come  on, 
Nicholson,  my  boy  !  Now,  you  old  Jezebel,  show  us  the 
room  where  you  say  this  girl  is  !" 

"Old  what?"  cried  the  lodging-housekeeper,  with  a 
scream — "old  what?" 

"Devil!"  said  Wild  junior.  "Where's  the  room,  I 
say  ?     If  you  don't  tell  me " 

He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  complete  his  sentence, 
but  significantly  di'ew  forth  a  pistol,  and  cocked  it. 

"Oil,  sir! — oh,  oh! — oh,  don't!  I  beg — pray  don't! 
Put  that  hon-id  thing  away — the  bare  sight  of  it  frightens 
me  to  death !" 

"  Then  will  you  show  me  the  room?" 

"  Oh  yes,  good  sir — yes — decidedly  yes !  That's  it — 
the  one  facing  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  piissage." 

With  a  kind  of  howl,  such  as  Jonathan  Wild  himself 
used  to  utter,  George  sprang  into  the  passage. 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  knob  of  the  door  oppo- 
site. 

He  turned  it. 

But  the  door  would  not  yield. 

It  was  fast. 

Some  horrible  curses  then  immediately  fell  from  his 
lips. 

Retreating  a  step  or  two,  he  lifted  up  his  foot,  and 
kicked  the  door  with  terrific  violence. 

The  lock  or  bolt  by  which  it  was  secured  was  of  a 
flimsy  description,  and  gave  way  at  once. 

He  dashed  into  the  room. 

"  A  light — a  light!"  he  cried — "bring  a  light !" 

Nicholson  seized  the  oil  lamp  burning  in  the  hall,  ana 
hurried  towards  him. 

He  held  it  high  above  his  head  in  tho  air,  and  by  the 
aid  of  its  sickly  beams  they  glanced  rapidly  round  the 
apartment. 

It  was  vacant. 

"Curse  her!"  ejaculated  George.  "Ihe  old  jade  has 
deceived  us !     So  she  ie  not  here !" 

"  Look  here  !"  exclaimed  Nicholson.  "  This  seems  to 
give  colour  to  her  statements.  We  are  just  one  moment 
too  late !" 

He  hurried  across  the  room  to  the  window  while  he 
spoke. 

It  was  open, 

A  rush  of  cold  air  came  in. 

"  Escaped  !"  said  George.  "  D — n  me,  the  old  she  cat 
was  right !  Come  on — she  must  be  close  at  hand ! 
Quick — we  shall  have  her  yet !" 

So  saying,  George  Wild  sprang  through  the  window 
into  the  street. 

The  lodging-house  keeper  had  been  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  at  first  could  not  do  anything  to  hinder 
the  proceedings  of  her  strange  visitors. 

Just  as  Nicholson  was  about  to  follow  his  employer, 
however,  she  recovered. 

"Murder!"  she  shrieked — "murder! — thieves! — firo  ! 
Oh,  stop  them !     Murder — murder !" 
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She  seized  hold  of  Nicholson  while  sho  spoke. 

"  Let  go,  will  you  ?"  he  said,  savagely.  "  Let  go,  and 
fiop  your  squalling  !  Oh,  you  won't !  Them  take  that !" 
-  With  these  words,  he  fluug  the  heavy  iron  lamp  full  in 
her  face. 

Tho  lodging-house  keeper  uttered  a  loud  scream. 

She  relaxed  her  hold  upon  Nicholson,  and  fell  back  with 
a  crash  on  tho  floor  of  tho  apartment. 

Laughing  loudly  at  this  little  practical  joke — for  so  he 
considered  it — Nicholson  leaped  through  the  window  and 
■  ran  after  George  Wild,  whose  form  he  could  just  distin- 
guish in  the  distance. 

Although  they  looked  closely  and  carefully  everywhere 
around  them,  they  failed  to  catch  sight  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

She  had  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  she  had  sunk 
into  the  earth,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

Still  the  mere  knowledge  that  slie  had  been  so  lately  in 
ihe  vicinity  was  quite  enough  for  George  Wild. 
No.  132. — Blueskin. 


lie  felt  sure  that  if  he  persevered  that  his  search  would 
in  the  end  be  rewarded. 

Therefore  ho  hunied  up  and  down  tho  streets  in  every 
direction,  looking  eagerly  on  all  sides  of  him,  but  without 
result. 

Ho  cursed,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  together  in  his  disap- 
pointment, when,  after  upwards  of  an  hour's  fruitless 
search,  he  was  compelled  to  pause  by  slieer  exhaustion. 

Ho  was  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had 
again  taken  refuge  in  some  house,  and  if  such  were  the 
case  he  might  search  in  vain  for  her. 

Finally,  ho  resolved  to  do  the  only  thing  that  lay  in  his 
power,  and  that  was  to  keep  a  close  watch  all  round 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  house  from  wliich  sho 
had  escaped. 

Tho  suddenness  of  her  disappearance  convinced  him 
tliac  sho  could  not  have  gone  far. 
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CHAPTER  DOVI. 

EDQWORTH  BESS  ELUDES  ^^^LD  JCNIOR,   AND  FORTU- 
NATELY MEETS  AVITH  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Leaving  Wild  junior  and  Nicliolson  to  keep  their  dreary 
watch,  we  will  make  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
Edgworth  Bess. 

The  state  of  half-insensibility  into  which  the  proximity 
of  George  Wild  had  thrown  her,  passed  away  as  soon  as 
she  ceased  to  hear  the  detestable  accents  of  his  voice. 

yhe  heard  the  door  closed,  aud  at  the  self-same  instant 
she  rose  to  her  feet. 

That  Wild  junior  had  come  to  make  some  inquiries 
respecting  her  she  did  not  doubt. 

That  the  lodging-house  keeper  would  answer  him 
truthfully  was  tolerably  certain. 

It  was,  therefore,  high  time  to  be  off. 

Her  first  act  was  to  hasten  across  the  room  to  the  door 
aud  secure  it. 

Tlien  advancing  to  the  window,  she  threw  open  the 
casement  and  sprang  out  into  the  street. 

With  the  speed  of  a  hunted  hare  she  dashed  along, 
taking  no  heed  of  her  steps,  and  paying  no  attention  to 
the  streets  through  which  she  passed. 

Suddenly,  however,  an  ejaculation  fell  upon  her 
ear. 

Alarmed  and  excited  as  she  was,  yet  she  was  conscious 
there  was  something  familiar  in  the  sound. 

The  voice  was  one  that  she  had  often  heard  before. 

But  yet  she  could  not  tell  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Having  such  a  few  friends  as  she  had,  it  was  not  likely 
she  would  be  in  doubt  regarding  the  voice  of  any  one 
of  them,  and  therefore  she  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  one  of  her  foes. 

With  a  slight  scream  of  despair,  she  hurried  onwards 
with  redoubled  speed. 

To  her  intense  agony  and  fright,  however,  she  felt  her- 
self seized  by  some  one. 

Then  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  all  the  earth  was 
slipping  away  from  under  her  feet. 

She  was  about  to  faint,  and  nothing  saved  her  from 
unconsciousness  save  the  words  that  fell  upon  her  ears. 

"Thank  Heaven  !"  said  a  voice — "I  have  found  you  at 
last !  Look  up,  and  don't  feel  alarmed  1  Your  troubles 
are  over  now — all  will  be  well !" 

Edgworth  Bess  did  look  up. 

Suspended  from  a  rope  that  stretched  from  one  side  of 
the  street  to  the  other  was  a  miserable  oil-lamp. 

By  the  dim,  uncertain  light  that  shone  through  the 
thick  and  dirty  glass  she  perceived  standing  near  her  and 
holding  her  by  the  hands,  the  figure  of  a  man. 

He  seemed  past  the  middle  age,  and  his  body  was  bent 
in  an  awkward  manner. 

His  countenance,  although  not  by  any  means  an  agree- 
able one,  was  lighted  up  by  a  smile. 

There  was  an  expression  in  his  eyes,  too,  which  showed 
that  his  pleasure  at  this  meeting  was  unfeigned. 

For  a  moment  Edgworth  Bess  taxed  her  memory  in 
vain  to  know  who  this  could  be. 

Then,  all  at  once,  recollection  dawned  upon  her. 

lie  was  Steggs. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  did  not  recognise  him 
at  the  first,  for,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  he  (Steggs) 
had  received  many  severe  injuries  since  she  had  seen  him 
last. 

The  fearful  fire  in  Wild's  house  had  disfigured  and 
scarred  his  features  to  such  a  degree  that  his  whole  face 
was  materially  changed. 

Its  effects  were  also  Adsible  in  his  body,  which  was 
wasted  away. 

"No  one  knows  how  long  I  have  been  searching  for 
you !"  he  said.  "  But  no  matter !  I  have  found  you  at 
last,  and  not  too  late.  Do  not  tremble  so !  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.     You  know  me,  do  you  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  murmured  Edgworth  Bess,  faintly. 

"  I  am  Steggs — you  remember  Steggs  ?  I  proved  my- 
self your  friend  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  for  a  long 
time  my  sole  business  has  been  to  search  for  you.  At  last 
I  have  succeeded,  and  I  am  content." 

"  I  need  a  friend,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  returning  the 
friendly  pressure  of  his  hands,  "  perhapa  more  so  now  than 
3ver." 

''Then  be  content — you  have  found  one  !    Things  have 


I  have  now  the  power  to  do 
Take  me  far  away  from 


changed  greatly  with  me. 
much." 

"  Then  save  me — save  me ! 
this  locality !" 

"  What  is  your  fear  ?" 

"George  Wild.     You  know  him — Jonathan's  son  ?" 

"Never  fear,"  said  Steggs — "he  shall  not  harm  you  !" 

"  But  he  is  a  violent,  desperate  man,  and  I  dread  him 
even  more  than  Jonathan  himself.  I  have  had  the  nar- 
rowest escape  from  him  that  I  possibly  could  have." 

Steggs  saw  how  great  a  state  of  agitation  she  was  in, 
and  hastened  to  relieve  it. 

He  did  the  best  thing  he  possibly  could  to  effect  his 
purpose,  for  he  hurried  her  away  from  the  spot  where  this 
brief  conference  had  taken  place. 

"  Where  are  you  taking  me  ?"  she  cried  at  length,  when 
she  found  herself  ncaring  an  aristocratic  quarter — "to 
what  place  are  you  taking  me  ?" 

"  I  will  explain  to  you  as  we  go  along.  I  have  much  to 
say,  for  you  must  be  in  ignorance  of  many  things  that 
have  occurred,  and  which  have  produced  a  startling  effect 
upon  your  fortunes." 

"  I  luiow  nothing  scarcely  after  my  escape,  when  Jack 
was  shot  just  as  he  was  entering  the  boat." 

"  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  your  uncle,  Abel  Don- 
mull,  your  persecutor,  and  the  originator  of  all  your  mis- 
fortunes, is  dead." 

"Dead?" 

"  Yes.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  fell  by  the  hands  of  Jonathan  Wild.  His  skeleton  was 
discovered  in  one  of  the  cells  beneath  the  thief-taker's 
house — I  say  the  skeleton,  for  the  rats  had  devoured 
everything  except  the  bones." 

Edgworth  Bess  shuddered. 

"  And  Jonathan  Wild — where  is  he  ?" 

"  That  I  know  not,  though  now  I  have  discovered  you 
I  shall  try  hard  to  find  him.  His  house  was  burnt  down 
on  the  night  when  you  escaped.  I  was  there  lying  almost 
helpless  in  consequence  of  my  wound,  aud  was  awoke  by 
the  suffocating  smoke.  By  good  fortune,  the  papers  prov- 
ing who  you  are,  and  placing  your  identity  beyond  all 
doubt  and  question  fell  into  my  hands.  George  Wild  had 
them,  though  where  he  obtained  them  from  I  cannot  toll. 
I  watched  him  conceal  them  beneath  a  plank  in  the  floor- 
ing of  his  chamber.  I  took  them  from  there  and  concealed 
them  again.  On  the  night  of  the  fire  I  managed  to  escape 
with  my  'life,  and  so  save  the  papers  from  destruc- 
tion." 

"  Then  I  do,  indeed,  owe  you  much,"  said  Edgworth 
Bess ;  "  you  have  proved  youi'self  a  friend  indeed  ;  but  I 
promise  you  shall  not  go  unrewarded  for  your  trouble. 
But  the  papers — where  are  they  now  ?" 

"I  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  crawled  to  his  house  as  well  as  my  injuries  would  per- 
mit me,  and  placed  the  packet  in  his  hands.  That  caused 
a  waiTant  to  be  issued  for  Jonathan  Wild's  arrest.  He 
was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but  through  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Governor  of  Newga.te  he  escaped." 

"  Then  the  Secretary  of  State  has  seen  those  documents. 
Does  he  acknowledge  me  ?" 

"  He  does,  and  has  offered  a  reward  for  anyone  who 
will  give  tidings  of  your  whereabouts.  The  matter 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
all  that  is  required  is  your  presence." 

"  And  you  will  take  me  to  him .'" 

"  Yes,  I  am  doing  so  now." 

"  And  you  are  sure  that  I  shall  have  but  little  trouble 
in  making  my  claim  good  ?" 

"  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world." 

"And  I  shall  be  rich  and  powerful ?" 

"Yes,  very  powerful.  You  ^vill  be  in  a  position  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  those  who  have  so  long  been  your 
fi-iends." 

Edgworth  Bess  clasped  her  hands  together  with  delight. 

"That  is  what  I  desire,"  she  said — "that  is  all  I  have 
been  wishing  for.  Can  it  be  possible  that  it  has  come  to 
pass  at  last?" 

"It  has — it  has,  indeed  !" 

"  And  Jack  and  Blueskin — can  you  tell  me  what  has  be- 
come of  them  ?" 

"  I  cannot.  A  long — a  very  long  time  has  elapsed  since  I 
saw  them." 

Edgworth  Bess  paused,  aud  remained  for  several  mo- 
raciits  in  deep  thought. 
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"  How  shall  I  obtain  intelligence  of  their  whereabouts  ?" 
she  asked,  at  length. 

"I  will  see  to  that,"  said  Steggs.  "Now  I  have  found 
you,  I  shall  be  able  to  turn  my  attention  to  your  two 
friends,  and  to  my  bitter  foe,  Jonathan  Wild.  It,  will  be  a 
glad  moment  when  I  can  assure  them  of  your  safety." 

"  And  to  what  place  are  you  now  taking  me  ?" 

"  To  the  residence  of  the  Loi'd  Chancellor." 

"And shall  I  remain  there?" 

"  That  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourself.  Tou  mnst 
understand  that  you  are  now  what  is  called  a  ward  in 
chancery,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  you  reach  your 
majority,  then  you  will  be  placed  in  full  and  entire  pos- 
session of  all  your  wealth  and  estates." 

The  prospect  was  a  pleasing  one  to  Edgworth  Bess,  and 
she  remained  for  some  time  longer  plunged  in  a  delicious 
revery. 

She  was  building  up  castles  in  the  air,  all  of  them  alas  ! 
to  be  soon  demolished. 

She  imagined  that  not  only  were  her  own  troubles  over, 
but  those  of  her  two  friends  as  well. 

At  length  Steggs  paused  before  the  entrance  to  a  plain 
but  substantial-looking  mansion. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  ho  said — "  this  is  the  residence  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor." 

Edgworth  Bess  looked  up,  half  in  doubt  and  half  in 
fear. 

" I  have  only  one  caution  to  give  you,"  he  said,  "and 
that  ia — say  no  more  about  your  two  friends  than  you 
are  absolutely  compelled ;  in  fact,  leave  all  to  me,  and 
wait  until  I  can  bring  you  tidings  respecting  them." 

"  I  promise  readily  and  gladly  to  all.  I  will  obey  you 
in  all  things,  and  follow  your  slightest  wish." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you  will  do  well." 

"  But  may  I  rely  upon  your  exertions  ?" 

"  You  may — you  may  indeed  !  I  will  serve  you  faith- 
fully imtil  my  death !" 

"  Thanks— thanks !" 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  you  safely  in  the  charge  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  will  leave  you  and  begin  my 
search  after  Blueskin.  Doubtless  I  shall  find  him,  or 
hoar  some  intelligence.  As  soon  as  I  do,  rely  upon  it  I 
will  make  you  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Let  me  see  you  again  before  you  start  out  upon  this 
enterprise,"  said  Edgworth  Bess ;  "  I  may  have  some  sug- 
gestions to  make  to  you ;  but  now  my  brain  is  in  such  a 
\v\iii\  and  I  am  so  excited  that  I  can  scarcely  remember 
anything." 

"  I  will  do  so — I  will  see  you  early  in  the  morning. 
And  now  I  believe  our  arrangements  are  complete." 

"  Yes — yes  I" 

"  Then,  above  all  things,  remember  the  caution  I  have 
given  you.  T  on  must  not  forget  the  danger  in  which 
they  stand,  and  you  must  be  aware  of  the  great  necessity 
there  is  for  the  greatest  discretion  on  your  part." 

"  Do  not  fear — do  not  fear !  I  will  not  forget  any  of 
your  injunctions." 

"  Then,  as  all  is  so  far  arranged,  follow  me  !" 

The  strange-looking  pair  had  paused  a  few  moments 
during  this  brief  colloquy,  but  now  thoy  set  forward 
again. 

Steggs  had  taken  hold  of  Edgworth  Bess  by  the  hand, 
and  he  led  her  towai'ds  the  entrance  of  the  mansion. 

The  poor  girl's  heart  fluttered  strangely  as  she 
ascended  the  steps  before  tlie  door. 

Her  companion  noticed  it,  and  he  entreated  her  to  be 
calm,  and  assured  her  there  was  no  need  for  apprehen- 
sion. 

Steggs  then  knocked  loudly  and  importantly  at  the 
door. 

It  was  flung  open  at  once. 

He  was  known  to  the  footman  who  answered  his 
summons,  and  Steggs  was  permitted  to  lead  Edgwoiih 
Bess  in  unquestioned. 

"  Tell  his  lordship  I  am  here,"  said  Steggs,  "  and  that 
1  wish  to  see  him  upon  a  most  important  business.  Tell 
him,  too,  that  I  have  a  young  girj  with  me." 

The  footman  stalked  away,  and  presently  returned. 

The  agitation  of  Edgworth  Bess  had  by  no  means 
abated,  and  when  the  footman  conducted  them  along  the 
hall,  and  paused  before  a  massive  door,  her  heart  beat  with 
so  much  rapidity  that  she  was  almost  deprived  of  breath. 

A  faint  voice  cried  "  Come  in !"  as  soon  as  the  footman 
knocked. 


The  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  next  moment  Edg- 
worth Bess  discovered  that  she  had  crossed  the  threshold. 


CHAPTER  DCVIL 

JONATHAN   WILD  AND   MR.   KOAIvES    RESOLA'E    TO    PUT    UP 
FOR  A  SHORT  TIME  AT  THE   LONELY  INN. 

The  remembrance  of  the  prognostications  uttered  by  the 
old  hag  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  Jonathan  Wild 
than  he  would  have  cared  to  confess  even  to  himself. 

He  shuddered  at  the  bare  thought,  and  several  moments 
elapsed  before  he  could  recover  his  composure. 

"We  must  not  talk  about  capture,"  he  said,  huskily,  to 
his  companion ;  "  that  must  npver  be." 

"  We  are  in  continual  danger  of  it,"  returned  Mr. 
Noakes. 

"Not  so,"  returned  Jonathan,  grimly ;  "I  have  deter- 
mined, at  any  rate,  to  avoid  that." 

"  Avoid  capture  ?" 

"  Yes." 

" By  what  means?" 

"By  death!  I  would  rather  die  ten  thousand  times 
than  submit  myself  to  any  of  the  police  officers.  It 
would  be  easier  to  do  so  than  to  witness  their  exultation." 

"  But  are  you  in  earnest  in  what  you  said  a  short  timo 
since  ?" 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

"  About  leaving  England." 

"  Certainly  I  am.  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  was  thoroughly 
sick  of  this  life?" 

"You  did." 

"  Come,  Noakes,  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other 
upon  this  point  as  not." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  Are  we  both  agreed  to  leave  these  shores  ?" 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself.  I  have  earnestly  desired  it 
for  a  long  time." 

"  I  know  you  have.  But  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
go  as  we  are." 

"  You  said  so,"  replied  Noakes,  gloomily. 

"  It  is  the  truth." 

"  Well,  have  it  so.    What  then  ?" 

"  Simply  this.  Are  you  williug  to  aid  me,  to  back  me 
up  in  every  plan  that  seems  likely  to  secure  our  object  ?" 

"  You  mean  in  obtaining  money  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are 
willing  to  do  your  share?" 

"  I  am — I  am." 

"That  is  well." 

"  But  I  am  not  half  so  bold  and  daring  as  you  are,  Mr. 
Wild,  and  therefore  shall  be  able  to  do  little." 

"  Do  all  you  can,  and  don't  croak  about  danger  and  the 
like.    I  shall  be  satisfied  then." 

"  And  you  will  couimeuce  endeavouring  to_  obtain  this 
money  soon  ?" 

"  At  once." 

"  To-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  to-night." 

"And  in  doing  so  you  will  run  no  unnecessary  risk?" 

"Of  course  1  shall  not.  Although  1  am  determined 
never  to  allow  my  foes  to  take  me  prisoner,  I  am  not 
anxious  to  quit  this  life." 

"  But  you  are  so  rash." 

"  You  think  so  because  you  have  not  a  bold  spirit." 

"And  which  direction  shall  you  take  ?" 

"  We  will  make  towards  the  Essex  shore ;  we  shall 
stand  a  better  chance  of  embarking  from  that  point  than, 
perhaps,  any  other." 

'■  I  should  think  so  too." 

"  On  our  way,"  continued  Jonathan,  "  we  will  devise 
the  best  means  we  can  for  obtaining  the  money  we  re- 
quire. If  possible,  we  will  take  it  at  one  bold  stroke,  the 
danger  ^vill  thus  be  diminished." 

This  being  agreed  upon,  the  two  villaius  took  their 
course  across  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
that  had  been  mentioned. 

Noakes  did  not  know  it,  but  in  doing  this  Jonathan 
Wild  kept  much  closer  to  London  than  he  was  aware  of, 
or  than  he  would  have  considered  safe  or  pinident. 

Little  more  was  said,  certainly  nothing  of  auy  great 
importance.  Their  conversation  turned  upon  the  solo 
subject  of  their  escape.  ,  .  ,    , 

Mr.  Noakes  was  exceedingly  delighted  to  think  he 
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had  at  last  persuaded  Jouathau  Wild  into  adoi^tiug  this 
course. 

He  was  quite  another  being. 

He  believed  snfety  was  in  sight,  and  that  he  should 
soon  be  out  of  danger. 

Whether  he  was  correct  or  not  in  these  anticipations 
time  will  quickly  show. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  was  very 
thinly  inhabited. 

l-'ew  human  habitations  v,'ere  in  si-l.:,  av-l  ;]  ,-m_^ -^i-ero 
very  far  apart. 

"\Vhilc,  as  for  people,  they  saw  noE' 

Nor  in  the  rear  were  there  any  iuunaiiuao  ui  jjuiauil, 
so  that,  taking  it  altogether,  Wild  and  Noakes  were  much 
more  comfortable  than  they  had  been  for  a  length  of 
time. 

At  last,  about  an  hour  before  midnight,  Jonathan  espied 
before  him  in  the  distance  the  swinging  sign  of  a  roadside 
inn. 

In  the  darkness  he  could  not  tell  whether  there  was 
any  village  in  the  vicinity,  or  whether  it  was  only  a 
kind  of  halting-place  or  half-way  house  between  two 
towns. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  countiy  through  which  he 
had  lately  passed,  Jonathan  judged  the  latter  to  be  the 
more  Likely  supposition. 

"  Do  you  see  that  inn  ?"  he  asked,  raising  his  arm  and 
pointing  towards  it. 

"  I  do.     What  of  it .'" 

"  We  will  stay  there  for  awhile." 

"Stay  there?" 

"  Yes.  Why  do  you  ask  the  question  in  such  a  tone  of 
alarm  ?" 

"  The  risk,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Bah !  you  have  begun  again.  You  will  ti-y  my 
jjatience.  Let  me  ask  you  what  danger  there  could  be  in 
staying  awhile  at  a  public-house  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  as  this  ?" 

To  this  question  Mr.  Noakes  could  give  no  direct 
answer,  and  therefore  he  remained  silent. 

"We  will  not  stay  long,"  added  Jonathan,  "and  I 
would  not  think  of  halting  at  all  if  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  perfectly  safe  to  do  so.  Here,  however,  the  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  against  theu'  having  heard  anything 
of  us.  I  do  not  fear  for  a  moment  that  we  shall  be  recog- 
nised." 

"  But  what  is  your  object  in  stopping  ?" 

"  Firstly,  because  of  our  horses." 

"  They  have  had  rest." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  who  can  tell  how  soon  the  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  put  them  to  their 
speed  ?     If  they  flag,  we  are  lost." 

"  I  know  all  about  that ;  but " 

"  Well,  then,  horses  will  not  travel  far  or  well  without 
good,  sound  corn.  Of  this,  as  you  know  very  well,  they 
have  had  little  for  some  time,  and  that  is  one  of  my 
motives  for  staying  here,  because  I  think  they  can  have  it 
with  safety  to  ourselves." 

"  And  have  you  another  reason  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"What  is  it?" 

"To  supply  a  want  of  my  own." 

"What  want?" 

"Brandy.  I  must  have  brandy,  Noakes;  tome  it  is 
the  essence  of  life.  I  have  gone  long  without  it,  but  I 
can  go  no  longer.  I  must  have  brandy,  Noakes — 
brandy !" 

"  It  is  long  since  either  of  us  had  that,  or  a  good  meal 
either." 

"  And  so  you  are  willing  to  stay  now  ?" 

"  Quito  willing,  for,  upon  consideration,  the  danger 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  I  imagined." 

"  Of  course  it  is  not.  Be  cautious  in  your  behaviour, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  I  will  safely  get  you  out  of  all 
difficulty,  never  fear." 

Noakes  had  great  faith  in  Jonathan's  powers,  and 
placed  great  reliance  on  them — and  with  good  reason,  for 
had  he  not  on  many  occasions  extricated  him  from  posi- 
tions of  extreme  peril  ?" 

Every  time  they  had  come  off  unscathed,  if  wa  may  ei- 
oept  the  slight  wounds  both  had  received. 

In  good  truth,  in  spite  of  his  fears,  Noakes  was  glad 
enough  of  the  chance  of  sitting  down  for  awhile  and  rest- 
ing himseif. 


He  was  entirely  worn  out  by  fatigue,  and,  moreover,  he 
was  half  famished  with  hunger. 

But  a  few  minutes  more  brought  them  to  the  inn. 

They  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  building. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  their  amval,  and  Jonathan  haa 
to  bawl  loudly  before  anyone  appeared. 

At  le«igth  the  figure  of  a  man  emerged  from  the  inn. 

"What  did  you  please  to  want,  gentlemen?"  he 
asked. 

'•  To  slay  here  for  a  short  time."  returned  Wild,  gruffly ; 
"that  is,  if  you  can  find  accommodation  for  us  and  our 
horses  ?" 

"  There's  every  accommodation,"  was  the  reply — "  the 
best  accommodation  both  for  muu  and  beast." 

"  Very  good,  then,  take  charge  of  our  horses.  Where 
is  the  landlord  ?" 

"  I  am  the  landlord." 

"  And  are  you  ostler  too  ?" 

"  No,  but  I  have  got  the  laziest,  most  good-for-nothing 
fellow  for  one  that  ever  lived.  Dan — Dan  !"  he  bellowed  ; 
"  come  here,  and  be  d — d  to  you !" 

Apparently  this  was  a  powerful  invocation,  for  a  strange- 
looking  being  —  half-man,  half-boy — came  shuffling  to- 
wards them. 

"  Where  the  devil  have  you  been  skulking  to  ?"  roared 
the  landlord. 

"  I  was  a  comin',  sir." 

"  Coming  be  d— d !     I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dan." 

"What,  master?" 

"If  you  don't  alter,  you  must  leave." 

"  All  right,  master.     I  guvs  you  notice — there !" 

"  You  shall  leave  this  day  week,  d — n  you !"  returned 
the  landlord. 

"  All  right,  master — don't  put  youi-self  out  about  it ! 
Take  it  easy  like  I  do  !" 

"  You  be  d — d !" 

"  Yes,  master." 

Between  them  they  held  the  two  horses,  and  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  alighted. 

"  Look  after  the  horses,  Dan,"  cried  the  former.  "Give 
them  plenty  to  eat,  and  trust  to  me." 

"  AU  right,  sir." 

The  ostler  led  the  jaded  horses  towards  the  stables,  and 
Wild  and  Noakes  followed  the  landlord  to  the  inn. 

"  I  have  every  accommodation,"  said  the  latter.  "  Would 
you  like  a  private  room  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  am  very  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  really  haven't 
one  at  present." 

"  Then  what  the  devil  did  you  ask  for?"  growled  Wild, 
kicking  open  a  door  and  striding  into  a  room. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  tap-room  or  kitchen  where  people 
sat  down  together  in  a  free-and-easy  way  to  partake  of 
what  refreshment  they  thought  proper. 

Several  persons  were  present,  seated  at  the  various  tables, 
when  Wild  entered  so  unceremoniously,  and  they  all 
looked  up  at  him  in  curiosity  and  surprise. 

Jonathan's  keen  eye  rested  for  a  brief  space  of  time 
upon  the  countenances  of  all  present. 

Then  he  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 

They  were  all  evidently  farm  labourers,  or  people  cm- 
ployed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

Doubtless  they  lived  somewhere  near  at  hand,  and  pro- 
bably had  never  made  a  longer  jom'ney  than  ten  miles  in 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

In  this  case,  when  communication  between  distant  and 
out-of-the-way  places  was  so  very  imperfect,  it  was 
scarcely  likely  they  would  be  able  to  recognise  the  fugi- 
tives. 

There  were  no  newspapers  then  penetrating  to  remote 
country  places  ;  and  the  onlj-  means  they  had  of  obtain- 
ing news,  was  by  asking  questions  of  those  travellers  who 
happened  to  go  there,  and  who  had  journeyed  from  some 
distant  town. 

Such  a  state  of  things  can  scarcely  be  realised  by  people 
living  at  the  present  day. 

But  such  was  the  case  then,  and  continued  to  be  for 
many  a  long  year  afterwards. 

It  is  to  this  fact,  and  this  alone,  that  Jonathan  owed 
his  repeated  escapes. 

Now  everyone  in  the  land  would  be  on  the  look-out. 

Accurate  descriptions  would  be  sent  everywhere,  and 
the  latest  intelligence  quickly  and  easily  transmitted. 

The  only  inland  towns  where  the  inhabitants  were  kept 


posted  up  in  the  events  of  the  day  were  those  at  which 
mail  coaches  stoppo-1  to  cliaiige  horses  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


CHAPTER  DCVIII. 

JONATIIAK  WTLD  AL.\KJI3  THE  L.VNDLORD  OF  THH  KOAIV 
SIDE  INX,  AND  OVEHHEARS  A  SINGULAR  STORY  IS  THE 
TAP-ROOM. 

Knowing  all  this,  Jonathan  Wild  decided  upon  his  course 
.)f  ai'tion  ^Jimcdi'itoly. 

Assuming  a  swaggering  g.tit  and  a  bullying  manner, 
he  strode  across  the  i"oom,  and  seated  himself  in  the  place 
nearest  to  the  fire. 

Endeavoui-iug  to  imitate  his  boldness  of  demeanour, 
Mr.  Noakes  followed  in  his  steps,  and  seated  himself  by 
his  side. 

Then  the  landlord  Btood  in  a  respectful  attitude,  waiting 
for  orders. 

■'  Brandy !"  roared  Wild,  in  a  voice  that  made  the  room 
ring  again — "brandy  !" 

"  Hot  or  cold  water,  sir  ?" 

"  D — n  your  water — I  want  none  of  it !  There's  enough 
in  it  already  !     Bring  me  half  a  pint  in  a  jug  !" 

Probably  this  was  the  first  time  the  landlord  had  re- 
ceived any  such  order,  and  for  a  moment  all  he  could  do 
was  to  stare  mth  astonishment  in  the  face  of  his  cus- 
tomer. 

"  A  half  a  pint  ?"  ho  said. 

"  Yes,  and  be  quick  with  it !" 

"  And  what  will  you  take,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  landlord 
of  Mr.  Noakes. 

"  The  same  as  me,"  returned  Wild,  answering  for  him. 
"  And  now  make  haste  !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  the  huge  poker,  and  this 
action  so  terrified  the  landlord  that  he  bolted  out  of  the 
tap-room  into  the  passage  at  once. 

Jonathan,  however,  had  no  hostile  intentions  towards 
him. 

He  thrust  the  poker  between  the  bars  into  the  hottest 
part  of  the  fire,  and  there  allowed  it  to  remain. 

Some  kind  of  conversation  had  been  going  on  when  the 
two  new-comers  entered,  but  all  lapsed  into  perfect 
silence. 

They  had  enough  to  do  to  look  at  and  observe  the 
motions  of  the  new-comers. 

The  landlord  was  some  time  before  he  returned,  and 
Jonathan  Wild  kept  muttering  impatiently  to  himself  and 
vigorously  stirring  the  fire. 

The  fact  was,  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn  was  so 
♦ompletely  taken  aback  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  spoken  to  and  the  orders  he  had  received,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  got  into  the  bar,  he  plumped  do^vn  on  a  chair 
and  remaiiied  still  for  at  least  a  minute. 

Then,  with  many  shakes  of  the  head,  he  took  down  two 
jugs  off  a  shelf,  and  poured  into  each  of  them  half  a  pint 
of  brandy. 

Having  done  this,  he  carried  thom  back  into  the  tap- 
room, and  not  without  some  degree  of  apprehension. 

Truly,  Wild's  appearance  and  manner  were  enough  to 
ahvm  anyone. 

The  landlord  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  bully 
there  was  for  ten  miles  round,  and  he  was  always  hector- 
ing to  those  who  would  submit  to  it. 

But  Jonathan  Wild  overawed  him,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  be  quite  humble,  and  civil,  and  respectful. 

He  bowed  humbly  as  soon  as  ever  he  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  tap-room. 

"So  you've  come  at  last,  have  you.'"  exclaimed  Wild, 
with  an  oath.  "  D — n  me  if  I  didn't  begin  to  think  you 
were  never  coming  at  all !" 

He  accompanied  these  words  by  drawing  the  poker 
from  the  fire  and  flourishing  it  round  his  head. 

By  this  time  it  was  red  hot. 

The  landlord's  terror  increased,  and  even  Noakes  was 
slightly  alai-med. 

The  landlord  believed  he  had  got  a  madman  to  deal 
with,  and  so,  putting  the  two  jugs  do^vn  on  the  floor,  he 
hastily  disappeared. 

"Fetch  them  here,"  said  Wild  to  Noakes.  "What  a 
fool  the  man  is,  to  be  sure  !" 

Koakes  obeyed  immediately. 

Jonathan,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  his  jug,  thrust  the 
red-hot  poker  into  it,  and  stirred  the  brandy  yigorously 


round  and  round,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  the  other 
persons  who  were  assembled. 

Then,  flinging  the  heavy  piece  of  iron  down  into  the 
fender  and  causing  a  prodigious  clatter,  he  placed  the  jug 
to  his  lips,  and  drank  off  half  its  contents  at  a  draught. 

"  Ugh !"  he  said,  with  a  shudder.  "  That  landlord  do- 
serves  to  be  roasted  alive  and  to  be  basted  with  his  own 
gravy  for  \vateriug  his  brandy  to  such  a  degree  !" 

Noakes  did  not  try  the  red-hot  poker,  but  contented 
himself  with  sipping  his  fiery  beverage  in  silence. 

Then  Wild  called  for  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  and,  having 
obtained  these  articles,  he  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Noakes  drank  deeply  of  the  brandy,  and  its  fumes 
mounted  quickly  to  his  brain,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he 
was  glad  enough  to  follow  his  companion's  example  and 
to  close  his  eyes  too. 

After  they  had  remained  in  this  position  for  some  time, 
maintaining  a  profound  silence,  the  men's  tongues 
gradually  loosened,  and  the  conversation  which  the  en- 
trance of  Wild  and  Noakes  had  interrupted  was  resumed. 

Then  some  more  came  in,  and  seated  themselves  near 
the  fire. 

"  It's  a  'nation  cold  night,  and  no  mistake  !"  said  one, 
rubbing  his  hands  briskly  together.     "  I  am  almost  friz." 

"  Did  you  come  by  the  old  mill  ?"  asked  another. 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  you  see  anything  ?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  see  nothing — did  you  ?" 

"  No,  not  myself,  but  I've  heard  that  the  ghost  is  to  be 
seen  there  again." 

"What  ghost — what  ghost?"  inquired  several. 

"  Haven't  you  heard .'" 

"No,  not  till  you  spoke.     What's  it  all  about?" 

"  Why,  I've  been  told  the  ghost  has  been  seen  again  at 
the  haunted  mill." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  exclaimed  a  huge  fellow, 
at  least  six  feet  in  height — "  I  wouldn't  say  that." 

"Say  what?" 

"  That  I  didn't  believe  it.  Ghosteses  is  ghosteses,  and 
I'm  well  aware  of  it." 

"  Well,  Koger,  did  you  ever  see  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"Where?" 

"  At  Stubbs's  mill." 

"  When — when  ?" 

"  Oh,  it's  a  good  many  years  ago  now — five-and-twenty, 
I  should  think ;  but  I  recollect  as  well  as  if  it  happened 
yestei-day." 

"  What  was  it  '^ke,  Koger  ?"  asked  several,  in  an  eager 
whisper. 

"  Why,  a  gi-eat,  tall  figure,  wrapped  all  in  white,  and  with 
a  face  as  white  as  one  of  the  squire's  sheets.  I  seed  it,  and 
it  made  my  blood  run  cold  for  many  a  long  day  after- 
wai-ds." 

"And  have  you  ever  seen  it  since  ?" 

"  No,  and  don't  want  to.  For  five-and-twenty  years 
I've  never  been  past  Stubb's  mill  after  dark,  and  not  a 
coach-and-four  and  a  bagful  of  money  should  persuade 
me  to  do  it." 

"  How  was  it  you  hajipened  to  be  by  then  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  young  and  foolish  then,  like  a  great  many 
more  I  know,  and  didn't  believe  anything.  I  had  been 
sitting  here  rather  late,  but  at  last  they  turned  mo  out, 
and  I  went  home.  You  know  my  nearest  way  at  that 
time  was  right  past  old  Stubbs's  mill." 

"  Along  the  footpath  across  the  meadows  ?" 

"  Yes ;  that  cuts  off  a  'nation  great  corner  in  the  road. 
I  don't  much  care  about  that  footpath  by  daylight,  but 
five-and-twenty  yeai-a  ago,  or  more,  I  didn't  care  for  it  at 
dark." 

"  Well,  go  on,  Roger.    What  about  the  gl  ost  ?" 

"  Ah !  you  speak  as  if  you  don't  believe  it ;  but  wait 
till  you  have  seen  one — you  will  alter  your  tone  then." 

"  I  daresay  I  shall ;  but  go  on — go  on." 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  you,  I  took  the  footpath  across  the 
meadows,  being,  as  that  was,  the  nearest  way  home,  and 
just  aa  I  waa  getting  over  the  stile  by  the  mill,  what 
should  I  see  but  a  tall  white  figure  go  gliding  over  the 
grass !  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it,  do  what  I  would, 
and  I  couldn't  move  off  the  stile.  Away  it  wont,  jast 
like  a  shadow,  only  white— sometimes  fast  and  sometimes 
slow." 
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"  And  was  it  coming  towards  you,  Roger  ?" 

"  No,  no,  or  I  should  not  have  lived  to  tell  tho  tale." 

"  Which  way  was  it  going,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  to  the  old  mill — for  it  was  an  old  mill  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  You  know  the  flight  of  wooden  stens 
leading  up  to  the  door  in  the  mill  side  .'" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  they  are  half  broken  away  now." 

"  I  know  that.  Well,  she  glided  up  these  steps  one  by 
one,  but  without  seeming  to  touch  any  of  them." 

"She — she?"  cried  several. 

"  Yes — she." 

"  How  did  you  know  it  was  a  woman,  then  ?" 

"  Why,  wasn't  it  Poll  Powell's  ghost  ?  Of  course  it 
was !  Who  else's  ghost  could  it  be  ?  I  knew  it.  although 
she  looked  so  tall  and  so  white,  and  went  up  the  steps  so 
strangely." 

"  And  what  did  the  ghost  do  then  ?" 

"Why,  she  passed  into  tho  mill,  and  I  saw  her  no 
more." 

Roger  drew  a  long  breath,  and  it  was  evident,  although 
such  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  the  impression  produced 
upon  him  had  not  worn  off. 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  Roger  ?"  asked  several. 

"  Why,  I  ran  off  home  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  not  past 
the  old  mill.  I  was  almost  dead  with  fear,  and  I  dropped 
down  as  soon  as  ever  the  cottage  door  was  opened  ;  and 
never  since  that  day,  as  I  said  before,  have  I  been  past 
the  haunted  mill  at  night." 

"They  say  this  ghost  has  been  seen  again  !" 

"  Yes ;  several  have  seen  it  lately.  Just  the  same  tall, 
white  figure  gliding  over  the  fields  and  entering  tho 
mill." 

"And  who  was  Poll  Powell?"  asked  another  of  the 
company.     "Do  you  recollect  her,  Roger?" 

"I  should  think  I  do.  I  am  only  just  turned  sixty, 
now ;  but  yet  I  can  remember  her  for  fifty  yeai-s.  She 
was  only  a  little  girl  then,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
the  village — I  thought  her  the  prettiest !  Wo  grew  up 
close  together,  for  her  father's  house  was  close  to  mine, 
and  I  often  used  to  see  her  in  the  fields,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  when  I  was  old  enough  I  would  have  her 
for  my  wife,  although  she  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me — 
but  I  thought  that  wouldn't  matter." 

No  one  would  have  expected  that  the  rough-looking 
being  who  spoke  these  words  could  have  displayed  ec 
much  emotion  at  the  remembrance  of  the  past ;  but  his 
voice  grew  very  husky,  and  a  tear  glistened  in  his  eye. 
_  "There's  plenty  in  the  village  knows  the  tale,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  How  I  made  love  to  her,  and  how  she  listened 
to  me  sometimes,  and  at  others  only  laughed  at  me.  But 
I  made  up  my  mind  she  should  be  my  wife ! 

"  At  that  time  the  haunted  mill,  as  we  call  it,  was  in 
full  work,  and  it  was  kept  by  a  millei  named  Stubbs,  who 
had  an  only  son,  named  Jasper. 

"  They  carried  it  on  between  them,  and  were  quite 
looked  up  to  by  the  people  in  the  village  because  they 
were  so  much  better  off  than  any  of  them. 

"  Well,  Poll  used  to  take  the  wheat  to  the  mill  to  be 
ground,  and  there  Jasper  saw  her  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  was  a  dashing  young  chap,  with  a  smooth  and 
oily  tongue — just  one  to  steal  a  girl's  heart  and  then  throw 
it  away  afterwards.  He  looked  with  a  favourable  eye 
upon  Polly  Powell,  and  made  love  to  her  whenever  she 
went  to  the  mill.    Curse  him ! — curse  him !" 


CHAPTER  DCIX. 

OLD  ROGER  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  THE  HAUNTED  BIILL. 

Although  he  was  leaning  back  with  his  eyes  shut,  and 
seemingly  fast  asleep,  not  a  single  word  of  this  conver- 
sation escaped  the  ears  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

At  first  he  had  only  listened  mechanically,  but  soon  his 
feelings  changed,  and  he  listened  as  eagerly  at  anyone 
there  present. 

Whether  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  interest 
possessed  by  tho  story  itself,  or  whether  it  suggested  to 
his  plotting  brain  tlie  groundwork  for  a  future  plan  of 
operations  we  cannot  at  present  tell. 

Let  it  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  listened  with  more 
than  common  interest  to  every  syllable,  and  was  ready  to 
utter  an  ejaculation  of  impatience  whenever  Roger  paused 
in  his  narrative,  or  whenever  anyone  interrupted  him. 


For  Mr.  Noakes,  too,  the  story  possessed  a  strange  kind 
of  fascination. 

Strangely  enough,  he  became  impressed  with  tho 
notion  that  ho  cither  had  been,  or  should  be  in  some  way, 
connected  with  it;  but  that  was  mere  fancy. 

Old  Roger  shook  with  passion  as  he  cursed  the  young 
miller  who  had  looked  with  loving  eyes  upon  the  girl  ho 
intended  to  make  his  %vife. 

After  a  little  while,  however,  he  recovered  himself, 
and  then  he  continued : 

"  It  was  not  long,"  ho  said,  "  before  I  found  out  how  tho 
land  lay.  I  guessed  her  secret,  and  quickly  became  con- 
vinced that  ray  suspicions  were  well  grounded. 

"  Not  only  did  tho  miller  speak  words  of  love  to  her, 
but  the  foolish  girl  listened  to,  and  believed,  what  he  said. 
Many  and  many  times  they  met,  but  always  in  secret,  for 
Stubbs  was  a  purse-proud  man,  and  would  never  have 
consented  to  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  one  so  poor 
as  Polly  Powell.  I  don't  believe  the  old  man  ever  sus- 
pected what  his  son  was  after.  Perhaps  he  did,  for  it 
came  out  afterwards  that  young  Stubbs  was  paying  his 
attentions  to  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  the  next  town. 

"  It  was  clear  he  wanted  Poll  for  no  good,  and  so  the 
event  quickly  proved. 

"  All  noticed  what  a  great  change  came  over  the  poor 
girl,  though  none  could  guess  the  cause  of  it — not  even 
myself — and  she  refused  to  say  a  word  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  anyone. 

"  But  she  grew  paler  and  thinner  day  by  day,  and  was 
often  found  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  she  fancied 
she  would  be  unseen,  weeping  bitterly ;  but,  as  I  have 
told  you,  she  would  not  confide  the  cause  of  her  grief  to 
anyone. 

"  She  was  very  unkindly  treated  at  home,  for  her 
parents  were  angry  with  her  for  remaining  silent.  It 
was  to  no  purpose,  however — they  could  not  get  a  word 
from  her. 

"And  thus  several  months  passed  away.  One  night 
she  went  out,  as  she  often  did,  and  therefore  nothing  was 
thought  of  it.  But  the  usual  hour  for  retiring  to  rest 
came,  and  Poll  did  not  return.  Thej'  waited  all  night, 
and  the  next  morning  came  without  bringing  her,  and 
then  her  pai-ents  grew  alarmed. 

"  The  intelligence  quickly  spread,  and  people  shook 
their  heads  wisely. 

"  '  Ah  1'  said  one,  'I  don't  wonder  that  the  poor  girl 
should  run  away.  She  has  every  excuse,  poor  thing! 
The  way  you  treated  her  was  shameful !  Depend  upon 
it,  she  has  run  away  and  gone  to  London !' 

"  That  came  to  be  the  general  impression.  No  traces 
or  tidings  of  her  could  be  seen  or  heard.  She  had  dis- 
appeared completely,  and  therefore  people  believed  that 
she  had  left  her  homo  in  consequence  of  the  unkind 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated. 

"  But,  for  one,  I  didn't  believe  this.  I  had  jealous  eyes 
looking  all  around,  and  my  belief  was  that  young  Stubbs 
had  had  something  to  do  with  her  disappearance.  But  I 
didn't  dare  to  utter  my  suspicions  aloud.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  them  to  myself,  for  I  was  poor  and  he  was 
rich,  and  I  was  to  a  veiy  great  extent  dependent  upon 
him.  I  determined  to  keep  a  very  close  watch  upon  him, 
and  I  did  so.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  never  saw 
anything  suspicious  in  his  behaviour. 

"Well,  time  passed  on,  and  by  degrees  Poll  became 
forgotten.  None  of  her  relatives  were  rich  enough  to 
make  a  journey  to  London  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
she  had  really  gone  there,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to 
content  themselves  as  best  they  might,  and  bear  their  loss 
in  silence.  But  it  was  a  hard  and  bitter  thought  to  them 
that  her  absence  was  due  to  their  harsh  treatment.  But 
by  degrees  the  reproaches  of  the  neighbours  ceased,  and, 
as  I  told  you,  Polly  Powell  was  forgotten  by  almost  all 
except  her  parents  and  myself. 

"  There  were  no  signs  of  guilt  about  Jaspar ;  he  looked 
just  the  same  as  ever,  and  but  for  my  jealousy  I  should 
have  considered  my  suspicions  groundless. 

"  Then,  at  last,  as  I  told  you,  when  I  stayed  here  so 
late  and  went  towards  the  cottage  where  I  lived  across 
the  meadows,  I  was  thinking  about  Polly  all  the  while  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  hurrying  across  the  meadow  I 
knew  her ;  had  it  been  anyone  else,  I  believe  the  friglit 
would  have  killed  me.  I  OQght  to  have  had  the  courage 
to  have  followed  her  into  the  naill,  but  I  didu't. 

"  In  the  morning  I  told  my  story,  and  the  whole  affair 
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Kum    got    wind — and    before    mid-day  it  was    on    the 
tongue's-end  of  everybody. 

"  It  got  round  at  length  to  Jasper's  ears,  and  when  he 
heard  it  first,  many  people  were  standing  round.  In- 
stantly he  turned  deathly  pale,  and  was  covered  with  con- 
fusion. He  staggered  back,  and  clutched  a  wooden  beam 
that  formed  a  support  to  the  mill  with  nervous  terror. 
Everyone  noted  it,  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  from  it. 

"  To  such  a  pass  did  these  events  come,  and  so  much 
were  they  talked  about,  that  nothing  would  appease  the 
people  but  a  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into  the 
whole  affair. 

"Jasper  was  so  overcome  that  he  was  laid  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  could  not  rise. 

"  One  day — I  remember  it  well — the  constables  were 
sent  for,  the  squire,  and  other  magistrates  attended,  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  old  mill  should  be  searched, 
for  rumour  said  that  the  remains  of  Polly  Powell  would  be 
found  there,  and  rumour  for  once  spoke  the  truth. 

"  The  mill  was  searched  carefully  in  every  part,  until 
at  length  they  came  to  the  foundations.  The  under 
portion  was  filled  up  with  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of 
many  j'cars.  This  was  all  carefully  turned  over  and  ex- 
amined. 

_ "  The  result  was,  that  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
girl  were  found  there,  and  clasped  convulsively  in  her 
arms  was  an  infant.  A  further  search  disclosed  an  iron 
bar,  that  was  used  in  the  mill,  and  a  clasp  knife.  All 
these  articles  were  carefully  removed. 

"  The  commotion  was  intense. 

"  The  bar  of  iron  was  recognised  to  be  one  that  was  used 
in  the  mill,  and  which  had  been  missing  since  the  night 
on  which  Polly  Powell  disappeared,  The  clasp  knife,  too, 
was  well  known  to  be  Jasper's,  for  his  name  was  engraved 
upon  it. 

"  The  constables  went  in  a  body  to  the  miller's  house. 
They  forced  the  guilty  wretch  to  rise,  and  overcome  by 
guilt,  he  poured  out  a  full  confession  of  the  details  of  his 
crime.  He  had  engaged  the  poor  girl's  affections,  and  she 
had  placed  reliance  on  his  hollow  promises. 

"  All  wonder  at  Poll's  strange  behaviour  now  ceased. 

"  The  mill  was  their  usual  meeting-placf .  One  night 
she  came  there,  and  Jasper,  wearied  and  tired  of  her, 
treated  her  so  harshly  that  her  heart  almost  broke,  and  in 
the  midst  of  her  grief  she  gave  birth  to  the  child  that  was 
pressed  so  tightly  to  her  breast. 

"  It  was  then  the  impulse  came  over  him  to  rid  himself 
of  all  the  trouble  by  one  blow,  and  therefore  he  struck  her 
a  heavy  blow  with  the  iron  bar.  This  he  believed  had 
killed  her. 

"  He  went  down  into  the  foundation  of  the  mill,  and 
removed  a  quantity  of  rubbish  there,  then,  opening  a  trap- 
door in  the  flooring,  he  ruthlessly  cast  the  mother  and  her 
babe  into  the  abyss.  But  a  low,  wailing  cry  ascended 
from  the  dreary  depths  below.  One  or  both  of  his  victims 
lived. 

"  The  fury  of  a  demon  then  possessed  him.  Drawing  his 
knife,  he  leaped  down  through  the  trap-door  and  finished 
his  barbarous  work. 

"Upon  this  confession  he  was  taken  to  prison  and 
brought  before  the  judge.  He  was  found  guilty,  sentenced 
to  death,  hanged,  and  then  his  remains  were  hung 
upon  a  gibbet,  the  remains  of  which  can  still  be  seen  a 
few  yards  from  the  mill. 

"  Old  Stubbs  was  bowed  down  by  grief,  and  soon  ex- 
pired. The  mill  was  deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to  rack 
and  ruin.  No  one  could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  be- 
come its  tenant — no  one  would  go  near  it  if  they  could 
avoid  it,  and  so  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  been  called 
'  The  Haunted  Mill.' 

"  That's  the  stoiy,  then,"  added  old  Roger,  after  his 
auditors  had  all  drawn  a  long  breath  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  narrative — "  that's  all,  and  now  let  me  ask  you  whether 
you  would  believe  in  ghosts  if  you  had  the  experience  I 
have  had  ?" 

"And — and,"  said  someone  in  a  shaky  voice,  "is  this 
ghost  to  be  seen  again — the  ghost  of  Mary  Powell  ?" 

"  That  I  don't  know,"  returned  Eoger.  "  Surely  now, 
her  spirit  ought  to  be  at  rest.  No — no,"  he  added,  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  "  it  can't  be  her.  I  would  sooner  think 
that  some  other  barbarous  crime  has  been  committed  near 
the  spot." 

This  was  a  suggestion  that  filled  all  their  breasts  with 
horror. 


"  Who  has  seen  it  ?"  cried  another — "  who  has  seen  this 
ghost?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  has  seen  it,  but  it's  talked  of  by 
many." 

It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  the  landlord  entered  the 
room. 

" Come — come," he  asked,  "are  you  going  to  stay  here 
all  night  ?  If  you  are,  you  had  better  pay  for  your  lodging ; 
if  not,  be  off,  for  I  am  going  to  close  the  shutters ;  I  sha'u't 
sit  up  any  longer  for  anybody  !" 

It  waa  quite  a  regular  thing  for  the  landlord  to  turn  his 
regular  customers  out  in  this  manner  when  the  hour  grow 
late,  so,  without  a  murmur,  they  emptied  the  vessels  before 
them,  and  one  by  one  took  their  departure. 

But  although  it  would  have  been  at  least  half  a  mile 
nearer  for  many  of  them  to  have  taken  the  path  across  the 
meadows  and  gone  past  the  old  mill,  not  one  of  them  at- 
tempted it. 

They  even  shrank  back  from  the  little  wooden  stile  on 
the  roadside  that  led  into  the  fields. 

Upon  hearing  the  voice  of  the  landlord,  both  Wild  and 
Noakes  opened  their  eyes  and  again  looked  about  them. 

"  Brandy,"  said  Wild,  fiercely,  as  he  emptied  his  jug — 
"  more  brandy  !  Be  quick,  and  don't  put  so  much  water  in 
it  as  you  did  the  last  time !" 

He  held  out  the  jug  to  the  landlord  as  he  spoke,  who 
took  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  andthcn  rushed  precipitately 
from  the  room. 


CHAPTER  DCX. 

JOXATHAN  WILD  AND  MR.  NOAKES  KEPAIK  TO  THE  HAUNTED 
MILL,  AND  ARE  STARTLED  BY  AN   APPARITION. 

The  landlord  made  good  speed  on  this  occasion. 

"  There  you  are,  sir,"  he  said,  entering  the  room  and 
placing  the  jug  on  the  table.  "  Would  you  like  to  stay 
here  all  night,  gentlemen  ;  I  have  every  accommodation  ?" 

"No,"  said  Wild,  "we'll  be  off.  Tell  the  ostler  to  get 
the  horses  ready,  and  then  let  me  know  what  the  reckon- 
ing is." 

Jonathan  drank  off  his  other  half-pint  of  brandy,  while 
Noakes  was  finishing  his  first. 

Strangely  enouf!:h,  however,  the  spirit  did  not  produce 
an  intoxicating  effuct  upon  either. 

It  merely  made  them  bolder  and  more  courageous  than 
they  had  been. 

"  Why  not  have  stayed  here  all  night  ?"  said  Noakes,  a? 
soon  as  the  landlord  had  left  the  room,  "  we  appear  to  be 
perfectly  safe." 

"  No  doubt  we  are,"  said  Wild  ;  "  but  I  have  somethiug 
else  in  my  mind — it  will  not  answer  my  purpose." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  That  you  will  quickly  see — never  mind  it  at  present." 

The  landlord  again  made  his  appearance,  bowing  at 
every  step. 

"  How  much  is  there  to  pay  ?"  said  Jonathan,  thrusting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket. 

"  Nine-and-sixpence,  sir." 

"Here's  half-a-guinea,  and  keep  the  change,  though 
you're  a  d — d  bad  waiter !" 

"Thank  you,  sir!" 

"  Are  the  horses  ready  ?" 

"Yes,  Dan  will  have  them  round  at  the  front  door  by 
the  time  you  can  get  there." 

Wild  and  Noakes  both  rose,  and  made  their  way  to  the 
front  of  the  inn. 

Here  they  found  the  ostler  waiting  for  them. 

The  two  villains  quickly  mounted,  and  Jonathan  tossed 
the  ostler  half-a-crown. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  take  that,  and  drink  my  health  willi 
it." 

At  the  same  time  he  spurred  his  horse  viciously,  and 
the  creature  toro  along  the  road  and  was  out  of  sight 
directly. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed  close  behind. 

Jonathan  galloped  on  for  some  distance,  until,  in  fact, 
he  came  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  here  he  pulled  up. 

Mr.  Noakes  quickly  placed  himself  by  his  side. 

Then  Jonathan  took  a  long  and  careful  survey  of  the 
country  around  him.  4  v,i 

A  veiy  spacious  view  could  be  obtained  from  th  at  hill, 
especially  by  daylight. 

Now,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  see  to  any  great 
distance. 
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Wild  looked  up  to  the  sky. 

It  was  covered  with  dark  clouds,  which  were  rushing 
violently  along  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Suddenly,  through  a  long,  rugged  rift,  the  moon  peeped 
forth. 

As  if  by  magic,  all  the  landscape  was  revealed,  and 
Jonathan  Wild  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  look  about  him. 

"  There  it  is !"  he  exclaimed,  exultiugly — "there  it  is!" 

"What— what?" 

••  There — there !    Can  you  eee  it  ?" 

"  The  old  mill  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Yes,  I  see  it.    What  of  it?" 

"  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  it  then,  and  remember  the 
direction  as  well  as  you  can." 

"  Surely  you  are  not  going  towards  it  ?" 

"  Indeed !  but  I  am  though." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  guess  ?" 

"No." 

"  You  heard  the  story  that  old  man  told  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did.    What's  that  to  do  with  us  ?" 

"A  great  deal,  as  you  will  find.     I  am  going  there." 

"  But  to  what  end  ?" 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  so  dull  of  apprehension 
fts  not  to  understand  ?" 

"You  don't  intend  to  take  up  your  quarters  there, 
eurely  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do !" 

"  Then  I  shall  not  accompany  you." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because — because !" 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  ghosts  ?" 

"  Well,  no— not  exactly  that !" 

"  Bah !  don't  be  a  fool,  Noakes !  Look  at  things  with 
an  eye  to  our  own  advantage !  As  soon  as  that  old  man 
began  his  story  I  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  To  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  mill.  Can  you  not 
perceive  the  immense  advantages  we  should  derive  from 
it,  and  are  we  to  be  scared  away  by  a  mere  shadow  ?" 

"  But  what  are  these  advantages  ?" 

"  I  am  going,  first  of  all,  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
place.  If  I  find  it  to  be  what  I  anticipate,  we  shall  be  able 
to  conceal  ourselves  there  as  long  as  we  think  proper. 
There  will  be  no  fear  of  discovery,  for  the  country  clowns 
about  hero  will  not  have  the  courage  to  approach  the  spot. 
Of  necessity,  we  shall  be  some  time  in  collecting  the 
amount  we  require.  The  lower  portion  of  that  old  mill 
will  be  just  the  place  to  conceal  it." 

"  But— but " 

"  I  suppose  you  have  some  foolish  objection  to  going 
there?" 

"  I  have ! — I  don't  own  to  being  very  courageous,  and 
if  there's  one  thing  that  I  am  more  afraid  of  than  another 
it  is  ghosts !" 

"Bah!" 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  affect  to  despise  them, 
Jonathan  Wild;  some  day  or  other  you  will  probably 
think  differently !" 

"  Noakes !" 

"What?" 

"  Just  listen  to  me  once  for  all  and  all — for  once !  Are 
you  listening?" 

"  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,  I  intend  to  stand  no  more  of  your  foolery 
— not  a  bit  of  it,  understand !" 

"What  foolery?" 

"  Make  any  mo»e  objections  to  this  reasonable  proposi- 
tion of  mine,  and  I  no  longer  consent  to  leave  England. 
Now,  then,  you  may  take  your  choice — which  will  you 
ao  ?" 

"  You  are  too  hard  upon  me,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Not  at  all.  You  are  a  fool,  and  cannot  see  what  is  to 
your  benefit.  Now,  then,  answer  me  quickly — will  you 
come  with  me  to  the  mill  or  not  ?" 

fieluctantly  Mr.  Noakes  ram-mured  an  assent. 

"  Come,  then — no  more  hesitation.  This  way— foUow 
me  over  yonder  fence." 

As  he  spoke.  Wild  pointed  to  some  low  palings  dividing 
a  field  from  the  high-road. 

Over  these  the  horses  leaped  easily,  and  then  they  made 
their  way  In  iilmo.st  a  direct  Ihio  for  thfir  destination. 


During  their  journey,  the  moon  once  or  twice  peeped 
through  small  openings  in  the  clouds,  and  enabled  them 
to  correct  any  error  they  might  have  made  in  their 
course. 

Mr.  Noakes,  however,  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  push 
forward. 

Of  tho  two  evils  presented  to  him,  ho  had  preferred 
rather  to  accompany  Wild  to  the  mill  than  to  abandon  the 
project  of  leaving  England. 

But  the  idea  of  doii-g  this  presented  to  his  mind  a  thou  • 
sand  terrors — terrors  of  which  he  was  half  ashamed  him- 
self, but  which  nevertheless  had  the  complete  mastery 
over  him.  ^ 

Ho  was  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  his  companion, 
however ;  and,  after  a  short  ride,  Jonathan  drew  rein,  and 
waited  for  the  moon  once  more  to  light  up  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

He  saw  that  there  was  a  large  gap  in  the  clouds  of  very 
great  extent,  and  that  it  was  in  the  dircc*  course  of  tho 
moon. 

Another  moment,  and  tho  bright,  pure  light  illuminated 
everything  around  with  a  brilliancy  that  was  absolutely 
startling  when  compared  with  the  darkness  which  had 
previously  prevailed. 

Another  low  paling,  about  three  feet  in  height,  alone 
separated  him  from  the  field  in  which  the  mill  stood. 

Upon  this  object  the  eyes  of  Wild  and  Noakes  becam* 
immediately  fixed,  and  upon  it,  too,  the  moon  seemed  t» 
concentrate  all  her  rays,  so  that  there  was  not  a  singl* 
portion  of  the  old  structure  that  was  not  brought  into 
vivid  relief. 

It  presented  a  most  dilapidated  appearance. 

The  sail  had  long  since  I'ottcd  away  and  disappearc»1, 
and  the  wooden  rails  over  which  they  had  been  draii  m 
were  broken  in  many  places,  leaving  the  fragments  sticin 
ing  up  strangely. 

A  curious  kind  of  moss  had  overgrown  all  the  lower 
portion  of  the  structure,  and  all  around  was  quite  a  mas* 
of  rubbish,  consisting  of  fragments  which  had  been  torn 
by  the  force  of  wind  and  weather  from  various  parts  of 
the  mill. 

There  were  the  steps,  minons  and  broken,  just  as  old 
Roger  had  described  them. 

There  was  the  little  black  door  at  their  summit,  leading 
into  the  interior — tho  little  door  through  which  poor  Mary 
Powell  had  passed  and  never  emerged  again  in  life. 

There  was  a  strange  kind  of  fascination  in  the  place, 
and  how  long  Wild  and  Noakes  would  have  continued 
gazing  upon  it  is  hard  to  say. 

But  a  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  both  their  horses 
distracted  their  attention. 

The  creatures  were  evidently  greatly  terrified. 

Their  eyes  seemed  almost  starting  from  their  sockets. 

At  the  same  instant,  both  Wild  and  Noakes  looked 
across  the  meadow  in  the  direction  to  which  the  horses' 
heads  were  turned. 

At  the  same  instant,  there  came  from  their  lips  a  start- 
Ling  cry,  which  still  further  alarmed  the  horses. 

Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion  trembled  from  head 
to  foot. 

They  rubbed  their  eyes. 

Could  they  be  dreaming,  or  was  there  indeed  some  truth 
in  what  the  men  had  said  ?  Was  this  a  confirmation  of 
their  statements  ? 

Surely  yes. 

Sweeping  over  the  long  rank  grass  in  the  meadow  was 
a  tall  white  figure. 

Its  face  was  turned  to  tho  mill,  towards  which  it  ad- 
vanced with  a  strange,  jerking,  spasmodic  motion. 

Breathlessly  did  they  gaze  upon  this  strange  spectacle. 

It  was  no  delusion  of  the  senses,  no  hallucination,  no 
phantom  conjured  up  by  their  fears,  and  visible  in  their 
minds  only. 

No,  it  was  there — something  evidently  palpable. 

Both  saw  it  at  the  same  time — both  were  terrified,  and 
so  were  the  steeds  as  well. 

Fright  completely  froze  up  Mr.  Noakes's  faculties. 

He  had  the  sti-ongest  desire  to  turn  and  fly  far  away 
from  that  spot. 

But  his  body  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  his  will,  and 
his  oyes  remained  riveted  upon  the  ghastly  object  before 
them. 

Onward  over  the  meadow  it  went  still,  with  the  sarn* 
odd,  ierkiog  motion,  and  yet  making  marvellous  speeiL 
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In  a  perfectly  straight  line,  it  took  its  way  towards  the 
flight  of  broken  steps. 

In  something  less  than  a  minute,  the  white  figure 
reached  the  foot  of  them. 

Then,  with  just  the  same  movement,  it  ascended. 

Upon  reaching  the  top,  the  figure  paused. 

The  moon  now  shone  upon  it  with  what  appeared  to  be 
a  preternatural  brightness. 

Ty;e  broken  wood-work  of  the  old  mill  formed  a  back- 
ground, which  threw  out  in  clear  and  startling  relief 
every  outline  of  the  strange  white  form,  and,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  gaze.  Wild  and  Noakes  perceived  that  in  its 
arms  it  held  some  bulky  object,  which  it  appeared  to  be 
pressing  to  Us  breast. 

From  the  distance  wliere  they  stood,  it  was  impossible 
to  see  distinctly  what  this  tightly-clasped  object  could  Ife ; 
but  their  imaginations  quickly  made  it  out  to  be  nothing 
else  than  the  form  of  an  infant. 
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In  a  second  the  figure  turned  round,  and  seemed  to 
vanish  through  the  door  leading  into  the  mill. 

The  disappearance  of  the  white  figure  broke  the  spell 
which  bound  both  Wild  and  his  companion. 

The  latter,  with  a  yell  of  fear,  was  about  to  turn  round 
and  gallop  off,  when  Jonathan,  with  an  oath,  seized  hold 
of  the  bridle  of  his  horse  and  frustrated  his  intention. 

"  Fool ! — idiot !"  he  shrieked.  "  Where  are  you  going 
now  ?" 

"  Away — away  !"  said  Noakes.  "  Anywhere  but  in  this 
place !  Away — away  !  I  can't  stay  here !  Death — tho 
most  lingering  and  tormenting  death — would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  life  near  this  spot !     Away — away !" 

"Peace,  fool!"  cried  Wild,  angrily — "peace,  fool!  We 
must  see  further  into  this  matter  !" 

Just  then  a  huge  cloud  swept  suddenly  before  the  moon's 
disc,  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  surrounding  scene  wm 
plunged  into  deep  and  impenetrable  darkness. 
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But  for  the  grasp  Jonathan  Wild  continued  to  hold  upon 
the  bridle  of  Mr.  Noakes's  horse,  that  individual  would 
certainly  have  left  the  spot. 

A  furious  struggle  took  place,  which  was  put  an  end  to 
by  Jonathan  saying  -: 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  we  will  ride  away  and  quit  this  place, 
and  I  will  altogether  abandon  the  project  of  leaving  Eng- 
land." 

No  other  words  could  possibly  have  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Mr.  Koakes  as  those. 

Their  departure  for  a  foreign  land  was  the  sole  object 
that  engaged  his  thoughts. 

It  was  never  absent  from  his  mind,  and  he  looked  for- 
wai-d  with  delight  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  at  rest 
and  no  longer  tortured  by  a  thousand  fears,  as  he  had  been 
for  so  long. 

"  Yt)U  know  your  power  over  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  would 
endure  much  rather  than  that  idea  should  be  lost  sight 
of." 

Wild  laughed. 

"  Now  tell  me  what  you  wish  to  do,  and  why  you  desire 
to  pry  into  this  matter." 

"  Eor  once  I  will  explain  all  my  hiotives  to  you." 

"It  would  be  bettor  if  you  made  a  practice  of  doing 
so." 

Wild  took  no  notice  of  this  remark. 

lie  went  on : 

"  While  I  sat  in  the  public-house  h'stening  to  the  tale 
told  by  that  old  man,  I  instantly  concluded  that  the  old 
mill  was,  above  all  others,  the  one  best  suited  to  us." 

"  You  mean  as  a  hiding-place  ?" 

"  Yes,  certainly.  AVe  can  talce  up  our  quarters  there 
without  fear  of  molestation." 

"But  of  what  service  is  a  hiding-place,"  said  Noakes, 
"if  you  are  in  earnest  in  what  you  say  about  leaving 
England?" 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  that  we  cannot  go  without  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  ?" 

Noakes  groaned. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  don't  intend  to  leave  without  I  am  in 
possession  of  a  tolerable  amount.  I  am  anxious  to  obtain 
that  in  the  easiest  and  least  dangerous  manner." 

"Well,  well — why  do  you  pause?" 

"  Simply  to  know  whether  you  are  listening  heedfuUy 
to  what  I  am  saying." 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,  I  thought,  after  what  we  heard,  that  this 
spot  would  be  shunned  by  everybody,  consequently  it 
would  be  the  best  for  us  not  only  to  secrete  ourselves  in, 
biit  our  wealth  as  well." 

"  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean,  and  in  that  re- 
spect your  idea  was  right  enough ;  but " 

"  I  will  listen  to  your  objections  presently,"  interrupted 
Wild ;  "  I  don't  want  to  hear  them  at  present." 

"Well,  then,  make  haste  to  get  to  the  end  of  your 
speech." 

"When  we  have  an  opportunity  of  maldng  a  good 
booty,  what  more  easy  than  to  sally  forth  from  this  mill  ? 
And,  again,  when  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  it,  what 
more  easy  to  retire  and  hide  it  here  ?" 

"  It's  a  good  place.  1  am  boimd  to  admit  that  it  would 
have  answered  our  purpose  admirably." 

"  It  will  answer  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that.    You — you " 

"What?" 

"  You  seem  to  forget  the  horrible  sight  we  have  just 
seen." 

Noakes  shuddered. 

Wild  laughed  discordantly  as  he  answered : 

"You  are  a  coward." 

"  And  so  are  you,"  retorted  Noakes,  "  though  you  ti-y 
hard  to  pass  yourself  off  for  a  bold  man." 

"All  this  talk  is  useless — actions  should  be  the  test  of 
courage.  I  tell  you  again,  I  intend  to  see  further  into  this 
matter." 

"But  how  ?     In  what  way?" 

"Why,  I  will  find  out  who  and  what  it  is  that  has 
entered  the  mill  before  us.    Don't  start  and  turn  pale,  my 


courageous  friend,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it,  and  you  shall 
accompany  me." 

"What!  enter  the  mill?" 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

"Never!" 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  know  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Noakes  broke  out  into  a  torrent  of  curses. 

He  was  beginning  to  see  how  Jonathan  Wild  would 
make  use  of  his  wish  to  leave  England  to  make  him  sub- 
servient to  all  his  plans,  however  unpleasant  they  might 
be. 

"  But — but,  Mr.  Wild "  he  stammered. 

"But  what?" 

"  Tell  me  your  opinion  of  what  we  have  just  seen." 

"My  opinion?" 

"Yes.  Was  that  some  supernatural  being,  or  was 
it " 

"  I  cannot  answer  that  question,"  rei:)lied  Wild,  "until 
I  have  gone  into  the  milL  and  ascei'tained.  That's  just 
what  I  intend  to  do.  So  no  more  words.  Forward ; 
leap  over  the  fence,  and  for  the  next  half-hour  submit 
yourself  to  my  commands." 

Mr.  Noakes  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contest  the  point 
any  longer. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  managed  to  obtain  a  complete 
ascendancy  over  him.  He  was  never  more  his  master 
than  at  the  present  time. 

He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  pallid  face  was 
covered  with  a  profuse  cold  perspiration. 

His  teeth  chattered  together,  and  his  eyes  rolled  wildly. 

Nevei-theless  he  felt  constrained  to  follow  his  com 
panion  over  the  fence. 

The  distance  to  the  mill  was  trifling. 

Jonathan  Wild  stopped  in  a  place  where  the  old  building 
cast  the  deepest  shadow. 

There  he  felt  pretty  sure  they  would  be  able  to  remain 
unseen  by  anyone  who  was  not  very  close  at  hand.    ■ 

And  what  of  Jonathan  Wild's  own  feelings  all  this 
while  ? 

Was  he  indeed  so  bold-hearted  and  coiirageous  as  his 
behaviour  towards  Mr.  Noakes  would  seem  to  show  ? 

Was  he  altogether  unmoved  by  the  strange  spectacle  he 
had  witnessed? 

Had  he  got  rid  all  at  once  of  those  superstitious  fears 
which  had  ever  found  a  home  in  his  breast  ? 

Certainly  not. 

But  Jonathan's  boldness  of  demeanour  was  caused 
chiefly  by  his  companion's  manifest  alarm. 

Ho  scorned  and  despised  him  for  it,  and  felt  that  he 
could  not  be  guilty  of  such  folly  himself. 

Moreover,  even  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  it  alwaj^s 
afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  exult  over  anyone  or  to  in- 
flict torture  upon  them.  So  long  as  he  was  tormenting 
some  one  else,  Jonathan  Wild  scarcely  cared  what  he  en- 
dured himself. 

And  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  inflicting  exquisite 
tortiu'e  upon  Mr.  Noakes  by  compelling  him  to  approach 
the  mill. 

His  own  experience  told  him  what  superstitious  fears 
were  like ;  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  how  hard  it 
was  to  struggle  with  them. 

His  coui-age,  then,  was  altogether  spurious  and  put  on 
for  the  reasons  we  have  named. 

It  may  be,  too,  that  Jonathan  Wild  had  some  ideas  of 
his  own  respecting  what  he  had  seen. 

But  whether  those  ideas  were  correct  or  eiToneous 
nothing  but  the  progress  of  events  can  show. 

Having  reined-in  his  horse  at  the  spot  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  alighted. 

Among  the  exterior  supports  of  the  mill  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  some  object  to  which  he  could  secure 
his  horse  and  prevent  him  from  straying  away. 

Almost  mechanically,  and  without  uttei-ing  a  word,  Mr. 
Noakes  followed  his  example. 

"  There,"  said  Jonathan,  "  the  horses  are  all  right ;  we 
shall  have  no  occasion  to  trouble  ourselves  further  about 
them.  How  do  you  feel  now,  Noakes?  Are  you 
better  ?" 

Some  muttered  curses  escaped  from  the  ex-Governor's 
lifip. 

"  Well,  then,  look  to  your  pistols,  and  see  that  they  are 
all  right,  though  you  tremble  so  violently  that  I'll  be  d — d 
if   you  won't  shake  the  priming  out  of  them  !" 

While  speaking  these  words,  Jonathan  made  a  cai'eful 
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inspection  of  his  weapons,  and,  selecting  one  pistol,  he 
held  it  conveniently  in  his  left  hand  ready  for  immediate 
use. 

He  told  his  companion  to  do  the  same,  then,  clutching 
him  by  the  arm,  he  added  : 

"Now,  then,  tread  on  tiptoe;  this  isthe  way ;  mind,  no 
noise,  recollect — no  noise  !" 

The  horses  had  been  tethered  on  that  side  of  the  mill 
opposite  the  one  where  the  steps  led  up  to  the  little 
door. 

Therefore  the  two  villains  had  to  make  their  way  round 
one  half  of  it. 

They  trod  stealthily  and  cautiously. 

Their  foosteps  produced  no  sound,  however,  except  a 
faint  rustling,  for  the  ground  was  covered  with  tall,  rank 
grass. 

In  another  moment,  however,  they  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  mill,  and  Jonathan,  raising  his  arms, 
said: 

"Look,  Noalces — look,  there  are  the  steps." 

"  I  see  them." 

"Well,  then,  no  struggles,  no  hesitation,  no  foolish 
fears — I  am  going  up  those  steps  into  the  mill,  and  you 
must  accompany  me." 

Mr.  Noakes  trembled  like  one  in  an  ague  fit  at  the  very 
thought. 

He  could  not  speak,  however,  for  his  terror  was  so 
great  that  his  tongue  clung  tightly  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 

Fear  also  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

But  suddenly,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  steps, 
Jonathan  Wild  stopped. 

His  liold  upon  his  companion's  arm  relaxed. 

Noakes,  however,  with  a  stifled  shriek  of  alarm,  clutched 
Jonathan  tightly,  and  clung  to  him  as  though  that  was 
his  only  chance  for  safety. 

The  faces  of  both  were  turned  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  tcwai-ds  the  little  flight  of  steps  we  have  so  fre- 
quently mentioned. 

The  moon  had  again  peeped  out  from  among  the  clouds, 
and  had  once  more  illuminated  the  haunted  mill  and  its 
surroundings. 

Everything  was  as  distinctly  visible  as  by  daylight. 

The  cold,  clear  rays  fell  upon  the  countenances  of  Wild 
and  Noakes,  and  showed  that  they  were  pale  to  ghastli- 
ness. 

The  lips  of  both  moved  convulsively,  and  their  ej'es 
were  starting  from  their  sockets. 

Jonathan's  alarm  on  this  occasion  was  fully  as  great  as 
his  companion's. 

Standing  on  the  little  square  piece  of  woodwork  near 
the  door  was  the  same  white,  mysterious-looking  object 
which  had  before  struck  terror  to  their  souls. 

It  presented  exactly  the  same  appearance. 

Its  face  was  turned  towards  the  moon. 

Had  their  lives  depended  upon  it,  neither  of  the  two 
villains  could  have  moved  a  single  step. 

They  had  only  power  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
spectre. 

By  the  appearance  of  the  mysterious  figure,  it  would 
seem  as  though  it  was  availing  itself  of  the  light  of  the 
moon  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  all  around. 

But  this  might  be  fancy. 

Certain  it  is  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  sliort  time,  the 
figure  began  to  descend  the  steps  slowly  and  deli- 
berately. 

Its  long  white  garments  fluttered  behind  it  and  trailed 
upon  the  moss-grown  steps. 

Reaching  the  meadow,  it  again  set  off  across  it,  moving 
strangely  and  spasmodically,  as  though  the  joints  were 
stiff,  like  those  in  a  suit  of  rusty  armour. 

It  retreated  rapidly — so  rapidly  that  Jonathan  Wild  felt 
his  astonishment  increase. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  white  figure  reached  the 
hedge  surrounding  the  meadow  that  Jonathan  Wild  to 
some  extent  recovered  his  composure. 

Then,  with  a  horrible  oath,  he  pointed  the  pistol  in 
the  direction  of  the  spectre  and  pulled  the  trigger 
sharply. 

There  was  a  sharp  clicking  noise,  a  faint  crash — a  pufl 
of  white  smoke,  and  no  more. 

The  spark  from  the  flint  had  only  ignited  the  powder  in 
the  pan. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant  that  the  figure  glided  through 


the  hedgerow  and  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  those  who 
had  watched  it  filled  with  a  thousand  vague  and  nameless 
terrors. 


CHAPTER  DCXII. 

JONATHAN    WILD    AND     MR.  NOAKES  BLVICE    A  THOROUGH 
EXAMINATION  OF  THE   OLD  MILL. 

Jonathan  Wild  uttered  a  curse  when  the  pistol  mis 
fired. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  congratulated  himselt, 
and  esteemed  it  a  fortunate  accident. 

The  impulse  to  fire  had  come  over  him  all  at  once,  and, 
without  iiausiug  to  consider,  he  had  obeyed  it. 

But  now  he  remembered  that,  however  effective  the  shot 
might  have  been  so  far  as  the  spectre  was  concerned,  and 
however  agreeable  it  would  have  been  to  have  had  that 
matter  settled,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  report  of  a  fire- 
arm would  be  carried  far  on  the  night  air,  and  might  reach 
the  ears  of  some  one  who,  would  be  curious  enough  to  en- 
deavour to  discover  what  was  meant. 

Now  that  the  ghastly-looking  figure  was  no  longer 
in  sight,  both  felt  considerably  relieved ;  in  factj  tlieir 
feelings  underwent  a  total  alteration. 

They  breathed  freely  and  easily. 

"  We  have  lost  the  chance  for  to-night,"  said  Wild,  re- 
gretfully and  half  angrily  ;  "but  no  matter.  Perhaps,  now 
that  you  are  satisfied  that  the  figure  is  no  longer  there, 
you  will  no  longer  object  to  enter  the  mill .'" 

"  You  were  as  much  afraid  as  I  was,"  returned  Noalces, 
fiercely.  "  Let  me  see  you  go  into  the  mill,  and  I  will 
follow." 

"  Come,  then — I  am  ready." 

Jonathan  was  more  at  ease  now  that  he  knew  the 
spectre  had  departed,  therefore  he  mounted  the  steps 
boldly. 

Upon  reaching  the  top,  he  found  out  how  it  was  that 
the  figure  had  disappeared. so  suddenly. 

It  had  appeared  to  vanish  through  the  door. 

There  was  no  door  there. 

The  interior  of  the  mill  was  very  dark,  and  made  it 
appear  from  the  distance  as  though  there  was  one. 

"  See,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here  is  one  thing  cleared  away, 
and  the  rest  no  doubt  will  be  as  easy." 

" Bo  careful  how  you  advance,"  said  Noakes,  "a  mill  is 
a  curious  place — there  may  be  trap-doors  and  open  places 
in  the  flooring,  and  if  so  we  may  lame.ourselves." 

"  That's  the  most  sensible  thing  you  have  said  to-night, 
Noakes  ;  but  wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  show  a  light." 

Noakes  wondered  where  his  companion  had  procured 
the  means  of  obtaining  one. 

The  fact  was.  Wild  had  stolen  the  tinder-box  from  the 
public-house,  and  had  also  purloined  a  piece  of  candle. 

With  some  trouble  he  obtained  a  light,  and  then,  hold- 
ing the  candle  above  his  head,  he  looked  around. 

He  could  only  see  dimly  and  imperfectly,  and  yet  lie 
perceived  that  the  interior  of  the  mill  was  quite  as  dilapi- 
dated as  the  extei'ior. 

Some  heavier  and  more  substantial  portions  of  the 
machinery  remained  intact,  but  the  large  stones  used  for 
grinding  the  corn  were  covered  with  green  moss  and  the 
iron- work  encrusted  with  rust. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  flooring  was  se- 
cure, they  commenced  making  an  examination  of  the 
building. 

They  met  with  no  particular  reward,  however,  for  their 
search. 

It  presented  just  such  an  appearance  as  anyone  might 
suspect  such  a  place  would. 

There  was  nothing  mysterious  or  remarkable  any- 
where. 

There  was  a  trap-door  in  the  flooring,  which  they 
raised. 

"This  is  the  one,  no  doubt,"  said  Wild,  "down  which 
Jasper  threw  the  bodies  of  the  mother  and  her  infant. 
Let  us  see  what  is  below." 

He  laid  flat  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  mill  as  ho 
spoke,  and  let  his  arm  hang  down  to  its  full  length  into 
the  abyss. 

The  light  of  the  candle,  however,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  illuminate  that  lower  chamber  in  the  mill,  but 
he  could  see  rubbish  and  dirt  of  all  kinds  below,  as 
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though  the  place  had  been  used  always  as  a  receptacle  for 
liunber. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  found  down  there,"  be 
said. 

So,  rising  to  his  feet,  he  closed  the  trap-door  again. 

"You  still  think  of  taking  up  your  quarters  in  the 
mill?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  without  you  can  suggest  some  better 
place." 

"I  cannot.    But  what  part  shall  yon  choose  ?" 

"Not  the  lower,  for  a  certaintj-.  We  will  go  over  the 
whole  building,  examine  every  part  of  it,  and  then 
decide." 

With  this  intent  they  gradually  ascended,  sometimes  by 
means  of  rude  steps  and  at  others  by  climbing  up  the 
machinery. 

Without  meeting  with  any  accident  or  making  any  dis- 
covery, they  at  length  arrived  at  the  topmost  portion  of 
the  mill. 

This  was  the  part  through  which  an  iron  shaft  passed, 
connected  with  a  wheel,  by  means  of  which  the  sails 
could  be  placed  so  as  to  catch  the  wind. 

It  was  a  place  of  very  limited  dimensions. 

The  roof  sloped  downwards  to  a  sharp  angle,  and  was 
composed  of  wooden  planks  that  were  now  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay. 

There  was  just  room  for  Wild  and  Noakes  to  seat  them- 
selves, and  that  was  about  all. 

"  I  think  this  is  the  place,"  said  Wild.  "  I  have  not 
seen  anything  ^iiitable  as  yet." 

Noakes  looked  around  him  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

"It  is  not  quite  so  comfortable  as  we  should  like,"  re- 
turned Wild ;  "  I  admit  that,  but  then  there  are  many 
advantages." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  the  first  is,  from  our  elevated  position,  we  shall 
command  a  view  of  the  country  for  miles. 

"  But  all  is  dark." 

"I  know  that,  but  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to  cut  holes 
in  this  woodwork  large  enough  for  us  to  see  out  of  easily, 
and  yet  which  will  he  invisible  to  people  standing  below." 

"Yes,"  returned  Noakes,  thoughtfully,  "we  should  cer- 
tainly perceive  when  any  officers  were  approaching." 

"  We  should ;  and  yoii  may,  if  you  like,  make  it  your 
duty  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

"  It's  getting  towards  morning  now,  I  should  think." 

"Yes,  it  will  be  daylight  shortly." 

"And  tlio  horses — what  do  you  intend  to  do  about 
them  ?" 

"Ah,  I  had  forgotten  about  them  entirely!  I  must 
descend  to  release  them.  I  cannot  do  better  than  turn 
them  loose  in  these  fields — ten  to  one  if  they  excite  sus- 
picion— then  we  can  recapture  thcra  easily." 

"  Is  there  no  place  here  that  we  can  put  them  ?" 

"  I  fear  not ;  it  would  be  a  greater  risk.  Out  of 
curiosity,  people  might  come  to  the  lower  part  of  the  mill 
and  pry  about.  They  would  not  discover  us,  but  they 
would  certainly  find  the  horses." 

"  That's  true  enough." 

"Then,  if  you  like,  I  will  descend,  and  release  the 
horses,  and  leave  you  here  ?" 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"During  my  absence  you  can  occupy  yourself  with 
cutting  the  holes  I  mentioned." 

"Very  good,"  said  Noakes — "just  as  you  like." 

Jonathan  rose  to  his  feet  and  once  more  sought  the 
lower  part  of  the  mill. 

He  was  getting  familiar  with  the  place,  and  ran  down 
the  steps  outside  rapidly. 

He  untied  the  horses  and  turned  them  loose. 

Then  he  made  his  way  back  again. 

But  Mr.  Noakes,  as  soon  as  ever  his  companion  in  crime 
had  departed,  put  his  finger  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  and 
shook  his  head,  as  though  ho  had  really  thought  of  some- 
thing clever. 

"  You  mean  something,  Jonathan,  by  this.  I  will 
descend  and  watch  your  movements.  Aha !  fool  as  you 
think  me,  I  shall  be  a  match  for  you." 

Accordingly,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  breaking  his  neck, 
Mr.  Noakes  descended. 

For  once  in  his  life,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  no  evil  or  ulterior  intentions. 

Just  as  the  latter  was  returning  he  encountered  his 
ally. 


"Hallo!"  he  exclaimed — "what  are  you  doing  here? 
Afraid  to  stay  alone,  I  suppose .'" 

"  You  can  have  it  that  way  if  you  like,"  returned 
Noakes. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fool  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  you  take  me  to  be, 
although  you  are  such  a  clever  man  yourself.  I  followed 
you  in  order  to  see  what  you  meant." 

"  You  thought  I  was  playing  you  a  trick,  did  you  ? 
Bah  !  I  have  no  patience." 

And,  uttering  these  words,  Jonathan  climbed  up  to  the 
little  wooden  chamber  we  have  described. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  here  he  set  to  work  to 
show  that  he  was  quite  in  earnest  when  he  spoke  about 
making  holes  in  the  woodwork. 

The  timber  being  very  rotten,  he  had  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  working  at  it  with  his  knife,  and  just  about  sun- 
rise the  pair  had  managed  to  make  a  nixmber  of  lookholes 
— if  they  may  be  so  called — by  the  aid  of  which  they 
could  command  a  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  iu 
every  dii-ection. 

They  watched  the  sun  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
sky,  and,  when  the  day  had  fairly  begun,  Jonathan  Wild 
uttered  short  ejacidations  of  satisfaction  as  he  looked 
through  the  loopholes  one  after  another. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  a  piece  of  rising  ground  had 
been  selected  for  the  situation  of  the  mill. 

The  building  itself  was  of  tolerable  height,  and  there- 
fore it  will  bo  easy  to  understand  that  the  prospect 
obtained  from  the  very  top  of  it  was  extensive  in- 
deed. 

Jonathan  Wild  could  not  feel  quite  certain  that  none  of 
his  pursuers  were  at  hand,  and  therefore  at  every  loophole 
he  paused  and  looked  scrutinisingly  across  the  face  of  the 
country. 

But  all  presented  a  delightfully  quiet  and  calm  appear- 
ance. 

The  fields,  and  trees,  and  little  streams  of  water  looked 
beautiful  as  they  were  tinted  with  the  golden  light  that 
beamed  from  the  rising  sun. 

The  contemplation  of  the  scone  would  have  afforded 
exquisite  delight  to  almost  anyone  except  the  being  who 
gazed  upon  it. 

Turning  to  his  companion,  he  said  : 

"  I  have  good  news  for  you.  The  officers  are  nowhere 
in  sight." 

"  Are  you  sure?" 

"  Quite  sure.  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  no 
body  of  officers  of  any  size  is  within  a  considerable  dis- 
tance of  this  spot." 

Noakes  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  knew  that  would  bo  good  news  for  you,"  said  Wild. 
"And  now  shall  I  tell  you  what  will  be  your  wisest 
course?" 

"  What  ?" 

"  To  follow  my  example." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"  Look." 

Jonathan  Wild  stretched  himself  out  at  full  length  on 
the  floor  of  the  little  chamber,  which  was  just  long  enough 
to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

"There,"  he  said,  "I am  going  to  sleep  now,  and  you 
can  lie  down  and  do  the  same  if  you  think  proper." 

"  I  am  not  sleepy." 

"  Well,  then,  perhaps  so  much  the  better.  I  am,  and 
will  go  to  sleep  soundly.  You  can  keep  watch,  so  as  to 
give  the  alarm  when  any  police  officers  are  in  sight. 
When  you  arc  tired,  wake  me,  and  I  will  talco  your 
place." 

To  this  arrangement  Noakes  willingly  enough  gave  bis 
consent. 

He  could  not  make  himself  easy  enough  to  go  to  sleep 
and  leave  no  one  to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  the 
officers. 

And  in  this  manner  was  the  whole  of  the  day  passed. 

Jonathan  took  his  turn  to  keep  watch  while  his  com- 
panion slept,  and  when  night  again  closed  in  both  felt 
refreshed  and  much  stronger  for  their  rest. 

"I  am  only  short  of  one  thing," said  Wild,  "and  then  1 
could  make  myself  happy  enough." 

"  And  what's  that?" 

"  Brandy.  I  must  have  brandy  !  It  is  that  alone  which 
keeps  me  alive  and  enables  mo  to  go  through  these  adven- 
tures.    Brandy — brandy  I     It  is  the  elixir  of  life ;  and 
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you  will  find  that,  should  the  time  come  when  I  am  de- 
prived of  it  and  cannot  obtain  any,  I  shall  die." 

"  Well,"  growled  Noakes,  "  you  may  make  your  mind 
easy — there's  no  brandy  to  be  had  here,  so  I  would  advise 
you  to  trouble  your  head  no  more  about  it." 


CHAPTER  DCXIII. 

JOXATH.VN     WILD     AND     MR.   NOAKES   WATCH     THE     MOVE- 
MENTS OF  THE  APPARITION. 

A  STRANGE  expression  at  this  moment  came  over  Jona- 
than Wild's  face. 

And  this  was  the  only  notice  which  ha  took  of  his 
companion's  speech. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  by  degrees  Mr.  Noakes 
was  plucking  up  a  spirit,  and  there  seemed  every  proba- 
bility that,  in  the  future,  Jonathan  would  have  more 
trouble  in  controlling  him  than  he  had  hitherto. 

The  darkness  continued  to  increase  as  night  fairly 
came. 

Then,  in  the  east,  could  be  seen  a  faint  silvery  light, 
proclaiming  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

"  Shall  you  set  out  upon  an  expedition  to-night  ?"  asked 
Noakes,  after  a  pause. 

"  Why  ?" 

''I  merely  asked  the  question." 

"  Are  you  ready  and  willing  to  go  ?" 

"Yes,  quite." 

"  Then  I  am  not." 

"Not?" 

"  No.    I  don't  intend  to  quit  this  place  until " 

"  Until  when?" 

"  Until  I  have  discovered  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
appearance  we  saw  last  night." 

"  I  expected  that." 

"And  well  you  might.  It  would  be  absolute  madness 
to  think  of  taking  our  departure  until  we  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  this  place.  That  is  one  of  them 
— and  one,  too,  that  I  am  determined  to  clear  up." 

"  And — and        " 

"What?" 

"If  it  should  be  a  spectre— some  supernatural  being — 
some  disembodied  spirit?" 

"Aha!" 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  ?" 

"At  the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Do  you  believe  in 
them  ?" 

"  Do  you  disbelieve  in  them  ?" 

Wild  did  not  answer  this  question.     He  said  : 

"  If  there  are  such  things  as  spectres,  and  this  is  one  of 
them,  I  will  i&cs  it  to-night.  If  it  harms  me,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  we  Shall  be  safe — perfectly  safe." 

"Why  so?" 

"Because,  while  a  ghost  pays  visits  to  this  mill,  none  of 
the  villagers  will  have  the  courage  to  approach  it." 

This  was  very  good  reasoning  on  Wild's  part,  and  so 
Mr.  Noakes  thought,  though  he  did  not  admit  it. 

He  was  amazed  at  his  companion's  boldness  and  resolu- 
tion. 

When  the  moon  rose.  Wild  stationed  himself  at  one  of 
the  little  loopholes,  and  bade  his  companion  do  the  same. 

"  Now,  then,  keep  watch,"  he  said ;  "  use  your  eyes 
well,  and  the  moment  you  see  the  figure  appear  let  me 
know." 

They  watched  for  a  long  time,  but  without  any  re-i 
suit. 

At  length,  however,  there  came  upon  the  silent  air  a 
faint,  far-off  sound. 

Some  village  clock  was  striking,  and  the  sounds  wct« 
:arried  by  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  the  mill. 

Jonathan  counted  the  strokes. 

"It  is  midnight,"  he  said,  "the  church  clock  has  just 
struck." 

"  Look — look !"  cried  Noakes,  at  the  same  instant.  "It 
is  there !" 

Jonathan  did  look,  and  iu  the  distance  h«  perceived  the 
singular  white  figure.  ^ 

He  recognised  it  instantly. 

Over  the  meadows  it  swept,  just  as  before,  appearing  to 
glide  through  the  hedges  as  though  it  possessed  no 
materiality. 

But  that  might  be  only  a  visual  delusion. 

Wild  thought  so,  when  ho  remembered  the  easy  manner 


in    which  the  disappearance  through  the  doorway  was 
accounted  for. 

His  heart  beat  painfully,  and  his  breath  came  thick  and 
fast--but  he  was  more  excited  than  terrified. 

Without  deviating  in  the  least  degree  from  a  straight 
line,  and  without  either  accelerating  or  retarding  its 
speed,  the  spectre  approached  the  mill. 

When  at  no  groat  distance  from  it,  Jonathan  touched 
his  companion  on  the  arm. 

"  Now,"  he  said — "  now  is  the  time !    Come !" 

Noakes  trembled. 

But  some  portion  of  Wild's  boldness  seemed  to  reflect 
itself — so  to  speak — upon  him. 

He  experienced  also  a  great  .amount  of  curiosity. 

"  Be  careful  to  tread  noiselessly!"  added  Wild — "make 
no  sound  if  you  value  your  life  !" 

With  these  words,  he  lowered  himself  from  the  upper 
chamber  in  the  mill. 

As  before,  he  lowered  himself  by  the  aid  of  the 
machiner)',  nor  did  he  pause  until  he  reached  a  spot  at 
some  height  from  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  yet  from  which 
he  could  obtain  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
doorway. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  with  even  more  precision 
than  on  the  preceding  night,  and  over  the  threshold  of  the 
door  was  a  square  patch  of  bright  light. 

"  Hush  !"  said  Wild,  in  a  faint  whisper — "  hush  !' 

"  I  am  still !"  was  the  whispered  reply. 

"  You  see  where  the  moonlight  falls  upon  the  flooring, 
revealing  it  so  distinctly?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Then  observe  that  spot  attentively.  When  the  figure 
appears  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  good  look  at  it." 

Both  judged  it  imprudent  to  say  more,  and  therefore  they 
remained  silent. 

It  was  well  they  did  so,  for  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  spectre  appeared  at  the  doorway. 

As  on  the  previous  occasion,  it  paused  on  the  little 
square  landing-place,  turning  its  back  to  the  mill,  and 
looking  afar  over  the  country,  as  one  would  think,  in  order 
tc  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  followed. 

Then,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  obser- 
vation, the  figure  turned  slowly  round. 

It  then  faced  the  two  men  concealed  in  the  mill. 

But  as  the  moon  shone  upon  the  back  of  the  figure,  it 
cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  flooring,  so  that  they  were  un- 
able to  perceive  its  countenance  with  any  degree  of  dis- 
tinctness. 

The  figure  stepped  forward  about  half  a  dozen  puces, 
and  then  stopped. 

It  was  now  past  the  limit  of  the  bright  patch  of  light, 
but,  by  straining  their  eyes  to  the  utmost.  Wild  and 
Noakes  could  both  distinguish  it. 

The  figure  stood  still. 

Then  a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh  made  itself  heard. 

Noakes  gave  such  a  sudden  and  violent  start  when  he 
heard  it  that  he  almost  betrayed  their  hiding-place. 

Jonathan  continued  to  rivet  his  eyes  upon  it. 

Then  he  saw  the  figure  stoop  down,  and  raise  what 
seemed  to  be  some  heavy  object. 

What  it  was.  Wild  could  not  at  first  make  out,  though 
he  understood  a  moment  afterwards — not  because  ho 
could  see  it,  however,  but  because  he  remembered  that 
the  figure  was  pausing  somewhere  near  the  trap-door. 

He  believed  it  was  the  trap-door  that  had  been  raised. 

All  doubt  upon  this  point  was  quickly  set  at  rest. 

The  figure,  after  assuming  something  like  a  listening 
attitude,  gradually  lowered  itself  down  until  it  diappeared 
entirely. 

It  should  be  stated  that  all  these  proceedings  we  unac- 
companied by  any  kind  of  noise — indeed,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  everything  that  had  occurred  was  confima- 
tory  of  the  idea  that  it  was  some  supernatural  visitant  to 
the  mill. 

Was  it  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  girl  who  bad  been  so 
barbarously  murdered  there  ? 

The  figure,  so  far  as  Wild  could  tell,  came  over  tho 
field  from  the  direction  of  the  cottage  in  which  the  mur- 
dered girl  dwelt. 

It  had  ascended  the  steps  by  means  of  which  alone  ad- 
mission to  the  mill  could  be  gained. 

With  his  own  ej'es  he  had  seen  it  stoop  and  raise  the 
trap-door — that  trap-door  through  which,  according  to 
the  confession  of  the  murderer,  her  body  had  been  cast, 
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that  trr.p-door  leading  to  tho  foundation  of  the  mill  from 
which  her  corpse  had  been  recovered. 

Certainly  all  these  things  pointed  to  one  conclusion,  and 
tliey  were  almost  enough  to  convince  anyone. 
But  Wild  was  not  content  to  let  tho  matter  rest  there. 
He  had  seen  so  much  in  safety,  and  why  should  he  not 
see  more  ? 
He  pulled  the  skirt  of  Noakes's  coat. 
"What  is  it?" 
"Descend." 

Jonathan  did  not  wait  to  give  his  companion  the  oppor- 
tunity   of     disputing    this    command,    but    immediately 
lowered  himself  by  the  aid  of  the  machinery. 
For  an  instant  Noakes  hesitated. 
He  had  two  evils  to  choose  between. 
It  was  quite  in  opposition  to  his  inclinations  to  follow 
Wild;  it  was  also  quite  as  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  re- 
main where  he  was. 

There  was  much— very  much— in  having  the  society 
and  companionship  of  a  man  like  Wild. 

Certainly  up  to  the  present  moment  Jonathan  had  be- 
haved with  great  courage,  and  his  manner  was  well  palcu- 
lated  to  inspire  confidence. 

Therefore,  after  a  brief  hesitation,  Mr.  Noakes  gently 
let  himself  down. 

When  his  feet  touched  the  floor  he  found  Wild  standing 
close  to  him. 

"  Come,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  you  meant  to  be  an  hour ! 
Come  carefully !" 

Stepping  on  tiptoe,  Wild  made  his  way  towards  the 
trap-door. 

Noakes  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
In  a  little  while  they  reached  it. 
Wild  looked  down. 

He  then  became  aware  of  one  strange  and  singular 
fact. 

After  having  raised  the  trap-door  and  made  a  partial 
examination  of  the  place  beneath,  as  we  have  already 
described,  Jonathan  Wild  closed  the  trap-door  again,  leav- 
ing- the  floor  of  the  mill  just  in  the  same  condition  as  he 
had  found  it. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  start  that  he  discoTercd  the 
trap-door  was  lying  wide  open. 

From  this  moment  his  courage  increased. 
Gently  he  knelt  down. 

Then  lowering  his  head  down  the  aperture  he  looked 
around  him,  or  rather  we  should  say,  he  tried  to  look,  for 
ho  found  nothing  but  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  surround- 
ing him. 

The  silence,  too,  was  quite  unbroken. 
He  remained  in  this  position  for  at  least  a_ minute. 
Then,  in  a  very  faint  whisper,  he  said  to  his  companion  : 
"  Follow  me." 

As  he  spoke  ho  changed  his  position  slightly,  and 
lowered  himself  through  the  trap-door. 

lie  seized  fast  hold  of  tho  edge  of  the  flooring,  and 
lowered  himself  until  the  full  extent  of  his  arms  was 
reached. 

Then  ho  found  his  feet  just  touched  tho  ground 
beneath. 

He  lot  go  then,  and  stepped  aside. 

Noakes'followed  with  the  same  caution,  and  with  the 
same  silence. 

Then  they  stood  side  by  side  immovable,  both  straining 
their  eyes  and  ears. 

At  length,  Jonathan  Wild  perceived  in  one  direction  the 
faint  glimmering  of  a  light. 

Confident  of  making  some  strange  discovery  now,  he 
carefully  stepped  forward. 

From  his  previous  inspection  of  the  place,  he  knew  that 
the  flooring— if  we  may  so  call  it— was  very  uneven,  and 
covered  with  many  obstacles. 

The  least  sound  in  that  silent  place  would  betray  their 
presence. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking.  Wild 
and  Noakes  by  making  use  of  all  the  caution  they  could, 
managed  to  push  forward  for  a  considerable  distance  with- 
out a  sound.  •■*" 

As  they  advanced,  the  light  they  had  first  beheld  grow 
stronger  and  stronger,  though,  nevertheless,  it  was  still 
very  dim  and  faint. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  its  presence  now  though, 
as  there  was  at  first. 
Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  a  small  square  opening 


in  the  flooring,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  removal 
of  a  trap-door. 

It  was  from  this  square  open  space  that  the  dim  light 
ascended. 

Redoubling  their  caution,  the  two  villains  crept  for- 
ward. 

To  ensure  greater  silence,  they  stooped  down  and  crept 
forward  on  their  hands  and  feet. 

1  By  this  mode  of  progression,  the  edge  of  the  square 
opening  was  reached. 

They  glanced  down  it,  first  cautiously,  for  they  could 
not  tell  whether  they  might  not  be  immediately  disco- 
vered. 

But  this  fear  soon  vanished. 

In  a  little  while  after,  they  ventured  to  creep  still 
closer,  and  then  to  look  down  through  tho  trap-door,  by 
lowering  their  heads  into  the  abyss  beneath  them. 

They  gave  one  hurried  glance  around,  and  then  their 
gaze  became  riveted  and  concentrated  upon  ©ne  object. 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  scene  which  they  beheld,  and 
for  several  moments  both  remained  perfectly  immovable, 
gazing  upon  it. 

CHAPTER  DOXIV. 

JONATHAN  \ni,T>  AND   BIR.  NOAKES  JUIvE  A   STRANGE    BUT 
PROFITABLE  DISCOVERY  IN  THE  OLD  MILL. 

It  was  a  strange,   irregular,   cavernous-liko  place  into 
which  they  looked. 

The  sides  and  ground  M'ere  composed  of  clay,  ham- 
mered hard  and  flat. 

Its  dimensions  were  limited,  and  the  roof  was  rudely 
vaulted. 

At  the  farther  extremity  was  seated  a  man  on  the 
ground. 

Beside  him  was  burning  a  small  piece  of  candle,  which 
gave  out  a  very  feeble  light. 

Near  hini  was  a  mass  of  something  white. 

By  the  aid  of  the  candle,  they  saw  that  this  man  pre- 
sented many  appearances  of  extreme  old  age. 

He  was  tall  and  very  thin. 

His  face,  upon  which  the  light  of  the  candle  seemed  to 
shine  with  greater  distinctness  than  any  other  object,  was 
perfectly  white  in  colour — so  white  as  to  be  painful  and 
disagreeable  to  look  upon. 

But  it  was  the  manner  in  which  this  man  was  occupied 
that  absorbed  so  much  the  attention  of  Wild  and  Noakes. 

Well  might  their  gaze  be  fixed  upon  him. 

Well  might  their  eyes  burn  brightly  and  avariciously. 

On  the  ground  was  a  pile  of  glittering  gold  coins — how 
many,  it  was  hard  to  say. 

The  old  man  was  intently  occupied  in  counting  them 
one  by  one,  weighing  each  piece  in  his  hand  carefully, 
and  looking  at  it  wistfully  and  half  affectionately. 

Then  he  would  consign  it  to  a  small  bag  he  held  in  one 
hand. 

And  so  he  proceeded,  being  entirely  wrapped  up  in  his 
occupation. 

At  length  the  bag  was  full,  and  then,  using  much  gentle- 
ness and  cai-e,  he  secured  it  at  the  mouth,  tying  tho  string 
tightly  in  a  knot. 

Then  he  placed  this  bag  along  with  several  others. 

Oh,  how  delighted  Noakes  was  when  he  saw  this 
sight ! 

Ho  looked  upon  every  bit  of  the  treasure  as  his  own. 

Vv'ith  so  much  wealth,  Jonathan  would  no  longer  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  England  ;  then  he  would  be  at  rest. 

They  watched  the  old  man  for  a  long  time,  until  almost 
all  the  gold  had  been  counted  over. 

In  perfect  silence  the  old  man  continued  his  occupa- 
tion, and  but  for  an  occasional  chink  of  one  coin  against 
another,  they  might  have  believed  that  all  they  saw  was 
a  mere  phantasm. 

But  slowly  and  silently  Jonathan  Wild  raised  himself 
Tip. 

With  perfect  noiselessness  he  swung  his  feet  over  tho 
edge  of  the  trap-door,  and  lowered  himself. 
■  The  distance  to  the  ground  was  so  short  that  he  could 
touch  it  without  letting  go,  and  therefore  he  reached  the 
vault  without  the  old  man  at  the  further  end  being  aware 
of  the  presence  of  an  intruder. 

The  sight  of  the  glittering  gold  had  a  marveUoUfl  efiect 
upon  Mr.  Noakes's  courage. 
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Without  waiting  for  any  signal  from  his  companion, 
ho  followed  him  quiclvly,  and  stood  by  his  side. 

Wild  smiled  grimly,  and  then  crept  forward  like  a 
tiger. 

But  something  or  other  at  this  moment  made  the  old 
man  sensible  that  he  was  not  alone.  „ 

Ho  turned  round.  ™ 

When  he  beheld  two  men  of  such  a  ferocious  aspect  as 
Wild  and  Noakes,  he  uttered  a  loud  scream. 

"Lost — lost!"  he  cried — "all  is  lost — lost!  The  gold 
I  have  so  toiled  for  will  be  wrested  from  me  !  But  not 
without  a  struggle — not  without  a  struggle  !" 

Uttering  these  words,  he  precipitated  himself  upon  Wild 
and  Noakes,  and  a  desperate  encounter  immediately  en- 
sued. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  quite  as  barbarous  a  villain  as  Jona- 
than Wild ;  the  only  difference  was,  that  one  had  more 
boldness  than  the  other. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  ex-Governor  seemed 
quite  changed. 

With  great  ferocity  he  drew  a  clasp-knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  stabbed  the  old  man  repeatedly  with  it. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  miser  withstood  so 
many  blows. 

All  at  once,  however,  his  strength  forsook  hira,  and  he 
fell  down  upon  the  floor  of  the  vault,  quite  dead. 

Jonathan  looked  at  his  companion  in  surprise. 

"  You  have  found  your  courage,"  he  ejaculated.  "  But 
you  have  been  rather  too  hasty." 

"How  so?" 

"I  meant  to  have  extracted  some  information  from  him. 
But,  however,  it  doesn't  signify — it's  of  little  importance." 

"  Is  he  dead?" 

"  Yes,  quite,  I  think." 

"  Then  come  on — let  us  count  this  gold." 

For  once  in  his  life,  Mr.  Noakes  led  the  way. 

"  You  see,"  cried  Jonathan,  "  what  sort  of  a  pass  things 
would  come  to  if  you  had  your  own  way." 

"  What  do  you  moan  ?" 

"  If  you  had  the  direction  of  affairs." 

"How  so?" 

"Why,  last  night,  when  we  saw  that  ghost,  as  you 
thought  it,  you  were  anxious  to  be  gone,  and,  but  for  my 
resolute  manner,  you  would  never  have  come  near  this 
place  again." 

"  Well,  say  no  more  about  that  now ;  I  am  glad  things 
have  turned  out  as  they  have." 

"But  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  it,"  continued  AVild. 
•'  Bear  it  in  mind,  and  on  another  occasion  be  guided  by 
me." 

"  I  fancy  you  guessed  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  appearance." 

"  Perhaps  I  did." 

As  he  spoke,  Jonathan  Wild  stooped  down  and  picked 
up  a  large  white  sheet. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  play  the  ghost,"  he  said,  as  he 
wouud  it  round  him.  "  A  little  whitening  on  my  face,  and 
then  I  should  look  quite  like  a  character." 

"  It  was  a  good  notion,  was  it  not  ?"  asked  Noakes,  as  he 
untied  one  of  the  bags  and  began  to  count  the  coin  it  con- 
tained." 

"  You  mean  to  personate  the  ghost?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  it  has  ended  badly  for  the  old  miser,  for  such  he 
undoubtedly  was." 

"Well  for  us." 

"  Truly,  as  you  say,  well  for  us." 

"  Help  me  to  count  this  gold." 

"  It's  a  pleasant  taslc,  and  I  don't  mind  assisting  you." 

Jonathan  then  seated  himself  beside  his  companion  aad 
for  several  minutes  not  another  word  was  said. 

Both  were  occupied  in  counting. 

They  found  there  was  a  hole  in  the  flooring  of  the  vault 
over  which  a  plank  fitted,  and  on  the  top  of  this  plank 
the  miser  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  earth,  and  patting 
it  down  so  that  the  existence  of  the  hiding-place  would 
never  be  suspected  by  anyone. 

One  by  one  the  bags  were  reached  out  from  it  and 
counted  over. 

Each  httle  bag  contained  fifty  guineas,  and  there  were 
twenty-one  bags,  so  that  by  this  stroke  of  good  luck  the 
two  villains  found  themselves  iu  possession  of  more  than 
a  thousand  pounde. 

"  A  few  more  such  lucky  strokes  as  this,"  said  Wild,  as 


he  placed  the  board  over  the  hiding-place — "a  few  more 
su<;h  strokes,  and  our  purpose  will  be  achieved." 

"  A  few  more  ?"  said  Noakes.     "  Is  not  this  sufficient  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  A  thousand  pounds — 
why,  what  is  it  ? — a  mere  nothing.  I  tell  you,"  he  added, 
gnashing  his  teeth  together,  "  that  I  had  nearly  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds  deposited  iu  the  bank." 

"  But  you  cannot  hope  to  obtain  so  much  as  that  again." 

"No,  no,  I  am  well  aware  of  that ;  but  still,  we  are  hero 
and  in  safety  ;  we  have  made  a  good  beginning,  and  to  add 
to  our  store  will  be  easy  enough.  I  will  be  content  when 
we  have  managed  to  get  together  something  like  eight  or 
ten  thousand  pounds.  That  will  keep  us  both  comfortable 
in  some  foreign  land." 

Noakes  shook  his  head  and  groano  d. 

"  Go  with  this,"  he  said,  "  and  be  content !  I  Imow  it — 
I  feel  sure  of  it — you  will  wait  until  the  time  for  going  has 
passed  by ;  you  will  wish  then  that  you  had  taken  my 
advice !" 

"  Stop  !"  said  Wild — "not  another  word  more  in  that 
strain  !     I  will  not  listen  !" 

"  But  how  do  you  intend  to  proceed  ?" 

"As  I  told  you,  the  gold  wo  havo  just  become 
possessed  of  will  be  safe  enough  it  its  old  hiding-place. 
We  will  leave  the  vault,  and  shut  down  the  trap-door. 
When  we  have  obtained  any  more  booty,  wo  will  add  it  to 
that  which  is  here;  and,  as  I  havo  promised,  when  we 
have  got  a  sufficient  amount  we  will  set  sail." 

"  You  will  never  have  enough  !" 

"I  have  mentioned  the  amount,  and  what  is  it?  If 
fortune  favours  us  we  may  obtain  what  I  require  in  a  week 
or  a  fortnight  at  the  most ;  then  another  week  will  see  us 
in  safety.  Come,  leave  this  place  now — I  cannot  bear  to 
stay  in  it — it  sickens  me — it  smells  of  blood !" 

To  reach  the  trap-door,  Jonathan  had  to  step  over  the 
body  of  the  miser. 

Ho  had  shrunk  from  doing  this,  and  only  accomplished 
it  by  closing  his  eyes. 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed  thi-ough  the  opening,  how- 
ever, his  courage  revived. 

"  Now,  Noakes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are  you  coming  ? 
You  had  better  make  haste  while  you  have  the  chance,  or 
damme  if  I  don't  shut  the  door  down  and  starve  you  to 
death — you  will  have  enough  of  your  gold  then !" 

Evidently  Mr.  Noakes  thought  this  a  threat  not  to  be 
despised. 

He  knew  the  disposition  of  his  companion  well,  and 
was  fully  sensible  how  unwise  it  was  to  aggravate  him,  so, 
with  great  alacrity,  he  scrambled  out  of  the  opening. 

But  Jonathan  Wild  paused,  and  exclaimed  ; 

"Wait  a  moment — I  must  reflect !" 

"  About  what  ?" 

"Several  things.  In  the  first  placo,  there's  that  old 
man." 

"What of  him?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  is  known  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  personating  a  ghost  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to  the 
mill,  nor  do  I  suppose  it  ever  will  be  known;  but  his 
absence  will  be  noticed." 

Noakes  started. 

"  True  !"  he  said.  "  In  my  excitement  I  did  not  think 
of  that,  nor  of  the  consequences  that  would  probably  arise 
from  it." 

"  Nor  I,  until  this  moment.  Who  he  is,  of  course  wo 
know  not ;  but  that  he  resided  somewhere  near  at  hand 
we  may  safely  conclude." 

"  And — and " 

"What?" 

"  What  steps  do  you  think  would  bo  taken  when  his 
disappearance  is  discovered  ?" 

"  That  is  hard  to  say." 

"Will  you  listen  to  my  advice  ?" 

"  Certainly !" 

"Well,  then,  let  us  quit  this  placo  at  once.  That  will 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulty." 

"Not  so,"  said  Jonathan — "not  so!  I  fully  and  en- 
tirely believe  that  this  old  mill  will  form  a  place  of  rofugo 
for  us  for  some  time  to  come — that  is,  if  we  are  onlj'  care- 
ful." 

"  I  thought  so  too.  But  if  they  search  for  the  old 
man " 

"  Ye^,  that's  just  the  difficulty." 

"  What  shall  you  do,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  trying  to  think.    As  soon  as  ever  the  miser's 
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disappearance  is  discovered,  the  people  will  remember  all 
about  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  at  the  mill.  They  will 
connect,  the  two  events  together,  and  probably  may  come 
and  search  this  place." 

"As  they  did  for  the  girl  we  heard  about." 

"Just  so." 

"  The  danger  is  great." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,  and  yet  it  will  not  be  so 
serious,  after  all.  This  old  man  may  have  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  his  disappearance  will  not  be  noticed  for  a  long 
while." 

"  But  suppose  it  should,  what  then  ?" 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  better  than  playing  the  ghost 
myself.  I  will  undertake  to  scare  away  anyone  who  ap- 
proaches this  spot ;  and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this,  after  all,  ia  the  best  thing 
to  do." 

"  It  is  full  of  danger." 

"  Bah  !  You  are  always  prating  upon  that  one  word ! 
Let  it  be  decided  that,  until  we  can  think  of  something 
better,  we  will  be  the  ghosts,  and  scare  away  intruders." 

"As  you  will." 

"  Then — then "  stammered  Wild. 

"Then  what?" 

"  Then  you  may  as  well' descend  into  the  vault  again, 
and  fetch  the  sheet  that  lies  in  -yonder  corner.  I  can't 
play  the  ghost  without  it." 

Mr.  Noakes  regarded  his  companion  doubtfully. 

"Do  you  hear?"  said  Wild  again.  "Be  quiche  and 
fetch  it !" 

"No— no;  I'll  be  d— d  if  I  do !  Jonathan  Wild,  I 
know  you  pretty  well,  and  I  am  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  on  all  your  actions.  No  doubt  it  would  suit  you  very 
well  to  get  me  down  there  on  that  pretext,  and  then  you 
would  close  the  trasp-door  and  leave  me  to  my  fate  !  No, 
no,  Jonathan  Wild !  If  you  want  that  sheet,  you  may 
fetch  it  yourself,  for  may  I  be  d — d  if  I  fetch  it  for 
you !" 


CHAPTER  DCXV. 

JONATHAN  WII.D  AND  MR.    NOAKES  ARE   ALARMED  AT 
HEARING  AN   APPROACHING   FOOTSTEP. 

Mr.  Noakes  folded  his  arms  in  a  very  resolute  way  as 
he  spoke  these  words. 

"You  defy  me,  then  ?"  said  Jonathan,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  do  defy  you,  if  refusing  to  descend  is  defiance.  1 
say  again,  if  you  want  the  sheet,  fetch  it !" 

"  And,"  replied  Wild,  with  a  hideous  grin,  "  what 
guarantee  have  I  that  if  I  go  down,  you  will  not  carry 
out  that  pleasant  little  idea  of  shutting  down  the  trap- 
door ?" 

"  It  was  you  that  first  suggested  it." 

"  I  know  I  did — but  I  was  only  in  jest." 

"  So  was  I." 

"You  shall  repent  this,"  said  Wild.  "I  have  borne 
with  you  so  far ;  but  I  would  advise  you  not  to  tempt  me 
too  much.  I  will  show  you  how  much  contempt  I  feel 
for  you  and  all  you  may  do  I" 

As  he  spoke,  Jonathan  leaped  down  into  the  vault, 
and  hastened  to  the  corner  where  the  sheet  had  been 
placed. 

For  a  moment  the  idea  that  he  might  get  rid  of  his 
hateful  associate  at  once  and  for  ever,  by  closing  the 
trap-door,  occurred  to  Mr.  Noakes ;  but  his  previous 
attempts  upon  Wild  had  been  failures,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  made  him  tremble  and  hesitate,  until  the 
chance  was  lost. 

It  took  Wild  but  a  few  seconds  to  obtain  the  article  he 
required,  and  he  soon  scrambled  through  the  trap-door 
again. 

He  had  brought  with  him,  besides  the  sheet,  the  small 
piece  of  candle. 

He  gave  this  to  his  companion,  and  then  closed  the 
trap-door. 

He  found  it  fitted  perfectly  into  its  place. 

All  round  about  was  a  quantity  of  loose  rubbish. 

From  the  appearance  of  this,  it  was  evident  that  the 
miser  was  in  the  habit  of  covering  it  over  tho  trap-door, 
thus  making  the  chances  of  discovery  less. 

This  Jonathan  Wild  proceeded  to  do. 

Having  completed  all  his  arrangements  in  this  respect, 
he  returned  to  the  other  trap-door. 


Having  reached  it,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  extinguish 
the  light,  and  he  did  so. 

He  then  drew  himself  up,  and  assisted  his  companion. 

This  trap-door  was  also  closed  silently. 

"  Brandy — brandy !"  muttered  Wild,  as  he  rose  to  his 
full  height.  "  I  want  more  brandy,  especially  after  this 
night's  work." 

"  Hush !"  said  Noakes. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Hark !    I  thought  I  heard  something." 

Jonathan  stopped  and  was  on  the  alert  instantly. 

His  keen  ears  then  detected  a  faint  creaking  sound. 

"  It's  only  the  wind,"  he  whispered — "  only  the  wind 
blowing  against  some  of  the  loose  timbers." 

"  No,  no !"  said  Noakes. 

Wild  listened  again. 

He  trembled  a  little  and  felt  uneasy,  for  plainly  enough 
he  could  distinguish  a  footstep. 

It  was  a  slow,  heavy,  and  deliberate  footstep. 

Some  one  was  ascending  the  wooden  steps. 

And  this  was  the  cause  of  the  creaking  which  had  first 
attracted  Noakes's  attention. 

In  great  uncertainty  and  surprise,  both  villains  waited 
to  see  what  would  next  ensue. 

But  for  a  brief  time  we  must  leave  them,  and,  in  order 
that  what  follows  may  be  fully  understood,  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  little  public-house  where  Wild  and  Noakes 
had  stopped. 

On  the  preceding  evening,  as  on  that  occasion,  a  number 
of  people,  mostly  regular  customers,  were  seated  in  the 
tap-room. 

As  before,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
ghosts. 

"  I  tell  you  I've  seen  it !"  said  one — "  I  will  swear  to  it 
upon  the  Bible  any  minute,  I  saw  it !" 

"When?" 

"Why,  to-night." 

"  But  at  what  time  ?" 

"  About  an  hour  ago." 

"Are  you  sure,  Stephen,"  asked  one,  "  that  your  fancy 
did  not  deceive  you  ?" 

"  My  fancy  ?  Aha !  that's  a  good  joke !  The  idea, 
now,  of  my  fancy  deceiving  me  !" 

"  But  let  us  hear  all  about  it!"  said  another.  "I  am 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  this  ghost  talk  !  Nothing  else 
is  spoken  of  night  after  night ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  single 
word  of  it !" 

"  Then,"  said  the  one  who  was  called  Giles,  "  don't  you 
believe  that  I  saw  the  ghost  to-night  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  I  have." 

"  Hear,  hear !  Order,  order  !"  cried  several  voices. 
"  Let  Giles  tell  what  he  has  to  say  !" 

"  Well,  I  will,  if  you'll  only  listen." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"  Well,  when  I  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  beyond, 
I  happened  to  be  thinking  of  Stubbs's  mill,  and  so  I 
turned  round  to  have  a  look  at  it.  You  know  you  cau  see 
Stubbs's  mill  from  tho  top  of  the  hill,  can  you  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes !"  said  several  voices  in  chorus. 

"  You  can  see  it  plain  enough  when  it's  a  dark  night ; 
but  it  was  not  a  dark  night — it  was  a  very  light  night : 
the  moon  was  shining  brighter  than  I  ever  saw  it  suino 
before — I  could  see  everything." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  one  who  disbelieved  in  ghosts, 
"just  let  us  know  what  you  did  see." 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  tell  you,  I  just  turned  my  head,  when, 
to  my  surprise  and  fear  too — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
it — 1  saw  a  tall  white  figure  go  gliding  over  the  meadow 
towards  the  mill." 

"  You  saw  that?" 

"  I  did." 

"  Will  you  swear  to  it  ?" 

"  On  the  Bible,  any  minute." 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  said  another  voice.     "  Go  on,  Giles  !" 

"  Well,  I  have  not  got  much  more  to  say ;  but  I  saw 
the  ghost  go  up  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  door  of  the 
mill  as  plainly  as  I  can  see  any  of  you  now;  and  when  it 
got  to  the  top  it  entered,  and  I  saw  it  no  more." 

The  disbeliever  looked  puzzled. 

"Well,  Enoch,"  said  one,  addressing  him,  "  what  do  you 
think  of  it  now?" 

"  Why,  I  am  Justin  the  same  mind  as  I  was  at  first,  for 
Giles  has  dreamt  or  fancied  it,  or  else  he  has  mistaken 
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something  for  a  ghost,  which  last  I  take  it  is  most  likely." 

"  Well,  would  you  like  to  watch  for  it  to-morrow  night 
and  satisfy  yourself  ?" 

"I  should  not  mind  that,  only  I  don't  care  about  wait- 
ing so  long — I  am  impatient.  I  want  to  settle  the  matter 
at  onoe,  so  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do." 

"What— what?" 

"  You  said  you  saw  the  ghost  enter  the  mill,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  probably  the  ghost  is  in  there  still." 

"  Most  likely." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  bet  you  all  glasses  of  brandy  round 
that  I  will  go  out,  walk  straight  to  the  mill,  up  the  steps, 
and  into  it ;  and  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  as  good  as  my 
word,  I  will  biing  away  eitber  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  frag- 
ment of  iron  or  stonework,  which  you  will  recognise  as 
belonging  to  the  machinery  in  the  mill." 

No.  134. — Blukskin. 


"  No — no,  Enoch,"  cried  several—"  don't  think  of  doing 
anything  so  foolish !  You  wiU  live  to  repeut  it !  It's 
tempting  Providence  !" 

"Nothing  of  tlie  kind  !"  said  Enoch,  boldly.  "I  don't 
believe  there  are  any  such  things  as  ghosts,  and  if  there 
are  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  and  shouldn't  be  of  a  whole 
regiment.  You  can  please  yourselves  whether  you  take 
my  bet  or  not,  but,  if  I  come  back  without  doing  what  I 
have  said,  I  ^vill  pay  for  glasses  round  for  all  of  j'ou." 

So  saying,  Enoch,  who  was  a  sturdy  young  plougliman, 
fixed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  and  grasped  his  oaken 
cudgel  with  an  air  of  resolution. 

"And  are  you  really  going.'"  said  several. 

"I  am.  I  don't  intend  to  hare  all  the  village  frightened 
by  an  old  woman's  tale." 

"Well,  then,"  cried  the  guests,  "if  you  are  going,  wo 
will  go  too." 

"  No  you  won't — at  least,  not  along  with  me.    I  should 
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have  no  chance  of  seeing  the  ghost  then,  for  it's  a  very 
odd  thing  a  ghost  never  appears  to  two  people  at  once." 

"  But  we  sliould  like  to  see  you  go,  Enoch." 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  believe  me  without,"  was  the 
reply,  "and  think  this  was  all  idle  boasting?  Well,  to 
prove  it  is  not,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do." 

"What?" 

"  You  shall  walk  with  me  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
there  stop.  I  will  then  walk  on  by  myself.  You  will  be 
able  to  see  me  easy  enough,  for,  look,  the  moon  is  shining 
bright  enough  now." 

He  pointed  to  the  window  as  he  spoke. 

"Well,  well — come  on,  then!"  they  all  ci'ied,  as  they 
finistied  their  glasses. 

They  hurriedly  left  the  inn,  very  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  landlord. 

"  Well — well,"  he  cried,  "  no  man  ever  had  such  a  set 
of  customers  as  I  have  !  But  no  matter  !  They're  gone, 
that's  one  comfort,  and  I'll  be  off  to-bed.  I  will  let  them 
know  they  can't  run  in  and  out  of  my  house  when  they 
think  proper  !  Not  a  drop  more  does  anybody  get  to- 
night !" 

Accordingly,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  fastened  the  door 
in  a  somewhat  ferocious  manner. 

He  was  very  independent  was  that  landlord. 

But  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  monopoly  that  he  en- 
joyed. 

There  was  not  another  public-house  within  six  miles  of 
where  he  dwelt,  so  that  he  was  able  to  treat  the  people 
very  much  as  he  liked  in  consequence. 

It  is  not  with  him,  however,  but  with  his  customers 
that  we  have  now  to  do. 

With  an  easy,  confident  step,  Enoch  walked  along  the 
moonlit  I'oad,  followed  closely  by  an  irregular  throng  of 
people,  who  seemed  to  borrow  some  courage  from 
Lim. 

Without  accident,  the  top  of  the  hill  was  reached. 

Then  Enoch,  turning  round,  said : 

"  Stop — stop  here,  all  of  you.  There  lies  the  old  mill. 
You  can  see  it  plainly.  Stand  here  and  watch  me.  You 
vnW  see  me  go  up  the  steps  and  inside.  I  sha'n't  be  a 
moment,  then  you  will  see  how  groundless  all  your 
superstitions  are." 

"  We'll  wait — we'll  wait !"  they  cried. 

And  upon  receiving  this  assurance,  Enoch  sprang  lightly 
over  the  fence,  and  walked  briskly  towards  the  mill. 

There  was  no  hurry  perceptible  in  his  movements,  nor 
was  there  a  symptom  of  hanging  back. 

He  walked  on  with  a  firm,  confident  air,  as  though  he 
was  quite  at  his  ease. 

His  companions  all  held  their  breaths  as  they  watched 
him  cross  the  meadow. 

He  sprang  over  the  low  hedgerow  dividing  the  fields, 
and  was  soon  seen  mthin  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
mill. 

The  excitement  then  reached  its  height. 

So  intense  did  it  become,  that  the  villagers,  disregard- 
ing the  injunctions  which  had  been  laid  upon  them,  crept 
forward  a  few  paces  at  a  time  after  Enoch,  and,  rendered 
bold  by  their  numbers,  came  quite  close  to  the  hedge  that 
surrounded  the  field  in  which  the  mill  stood. 

Enoch  never  once  looked  behind  him,  so  he  was  ignorant 
of  this  circumstance. 

Bold  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat 
nervous  and  excited  when  he  got  near  the  building. 

There  was  something  strange  and  solemn  aLout  the  old 
place,  and  the  broken  sails  creaked  dismally  as  they  were 
shaken  by  the  wind. 

At  no  great  distance  on  his  right  hand  was  a  blackened, 
decayed  stump. 

He  knew  full  well  what  it  was. 

It  was  the  remains  of  the  gibbet  to  which  the  mur- 
derer's body  had  been  suspended. 

He  began  to  feel  an  oppression  of  his  breast,  and  the 
blood  seemed  to  circulate  languidly  through  his  veins 
when  he  placed  his  foot  on  the  bottom  step. 

Just  then  he  looked  back,  and  saw  that  his  companions 
were  only  about  fifty  yards  behind  him. 

Angry  that  they  should  have  disobeyed  him  and  crept 
so  close,  he  shook  his  stick  threateningly  at  them. 

They  understood  the  gesture. 

But  he  need  not  have  troubled  himself  about  the  matter. 

The  villagers  had  already  approached  the  mill  as  closely 
lis  their  courage  would  let  them. 


Seeing  them  pause,  Enoch  was  satisfied. 

He  tm-ned  round,  and  began  to  ascend  the  steps. 


CHAPTER  DCXVI. 

ENOCH    IS    TERRIFIED    BY  THE  APPEARANCE  OF   THE 
SPECTRE  IN  THE  HAUNTED  MILL. 

Breathless,  the  villagers  watched  him,  marvelling  how 
he  could  have  the  courage  to  venture  into  such  a  placo 
alone. 

Although  there  were  many  singular  sensations  in  hia 
breast — sensations  which  he  had  never  before  felt — Enoch, 
assuming  all  the  fortitude  be  could,  went  boldly  on  until 
he  stood  on  the  little  landing-place. 

Just  then  a  faint,  smothered  groan  struck  upon  his  ears. 

It  was  distinctly  audible,  and  he  could  not  take  refuge 
in  the  thought  that  his  own  fancy  had  deceived  him. 

"I  am  growing  terrified  at  nothing,"  he  muttered. 
"  Such  a  thing  as  that  could  easily  be  produced  by  the 
wind  rushing  through  some  narrow  space." 

In  spite  of  his  philosophy,  however,  Enoch's  cheeks 
were  bloodless.  , 

With  a  very  slow,  hesitating  step,  he  crossed  the  thres- 
hold of  the  mill. 

He  glanced  apprehensively  from  side  to  side. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  with  full  force. 

It  illuminated  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  rusty  and  dila- 
pidated machinery. 

Shaking  off  to  some  extent  the  kind  of  nightmare  which 
weighed  upon  his  movements,  Enoch  strode  forward  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  back  to  his  companions  some 
object  which  he  could  exhibit  as  a  trophy  of  his  success. 

But  for  the  second  time  he  heard  that  dismal  groaning 
sound. 

He  stopped. 

Had  his  life  depended  upon  it,  he  could  not  have  moved 
a  single  limb. 

His  heart  knocked  violently  against  his  ribs,  almost 
suffocating  him. 

Then  suddenly  there  glided  out  into  the  patch  of  moon- 
light that  lay  upon  the  floor  of  the  mill  a  horrible-looking 
figure. 

It  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  some  white,  flowing 
garment,  which  looked  like  a  winding-sheet. 

The  face  was  ghastly  white,  and  streaked  with  blood. 

On  the  winding  sheet,  also,  were  spots  of  the  same  san- 
guine hue. 

Enoch  felt  all  his  joints  stiffen  with  horror. 

All  his  scepticism  was  gone. 

He  would  have  given  the  world  and  all  it  contained  for 
the  power  to  then  and  there  turn  round  and  fly. 

But  a  dreadful  kind  of  fascination  compelled  him  to 
keep  his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  spectre. 

Ho  tried  to  call  aloud  for  help. 

He  knew  that  his  companions  were  at  no  great  distance, 
and  that,  if  he  raised  his  voice,  they  would  surely  hear 
him. 

But  he  could  not  move  his  lips  in  the  least,  nor  could  he 
give  utterance  to  so  much  as  a  faint  whisper. 

How  long  he  stood  gazing  on  the  horrible  apparition 
before  him  he  knew  not ;  probably  only  for  a  few  seconds, 
though  to  him  it  seemed  an  age. 

Then  the  finishing  stroke  was  put  to  his  terror. 

Slowly  and  with  apparent  difficulty,  the  spectre  raised 
one  ai'm,  and  pointed  to  him  witli  threatening  gesture. 

At  the  same  time  the  dismal,  smothered  gi'oau  again 
smote  upon  his  ears. 

Either  the  movement  or  the  sound  broke  the  spell  that 
had  frozen  his  faculties. 

Uttering  a  loud  yell  of  fear,  which  awakened  a  thousand 
echoes  in  the  old  mill,  Enoch  turned  round,  and  rushe.l 
blindly  out  at  the  door. 

In  his  terror  he  was  either  careless  or  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  a  steep  flight  of  steps  had  to  be  descended. 

He  i-ushed  forward,  and  then  rolled  down  until  he 
reached  the  ground  with  a  crash. 

Then,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  and  uttering  cries  of  fear, 
he  ran  at  full  speed  across  the  meadow,  endeavouring  to 
overtake  his  companions. 

But  ttis  was  quite  in  vain. 

At  the  first  note  of  alarm — at  the  first  intimation  that 
something  was  amiss — what  Uttle  coui'age  the  villagers 
possessed  evaporated. 
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I        "With  common  consent  they  turned  round,  and  ran  to- 
j    wards  the  highway  at  a  breakneck  rate. 
I        Enoch  ran  after  them,  screaming  and  shouting  like  one 
possessed. 

Away  they  went  up  the  hill,  along  the  highway,  until 
finally  they  arrived  in  front  of  the  public-house. 

The  doors  and  shutters  were  closed,  and  from  none  of 
the  windows  beamed  forth  a  light. 
I        The  landlord  and  his  household  had  retired  to  rest, 
j        They  hammered  loudly  for  admittance. 
{        Never  before  in  the  wliole  course  of  their  lives  had 
I    they  felt  so  much  in  need  of  some  powerful  and  artificial 
'     stimulant. 

1         While'^hey  were  thus  engaged,  Enoch  reached  them. 
j        He  was  gasping  for  breath,  and  seemed  as  though  about 
to  sink  to  the  ground. 

"  What  have  you  seen,  Enoch — what  have  you  seen  ?" 

He  made  several  frantic  gestures. 

"Tell  us — tell  us!"  they  shouted. 

Their  alarm  increased  by  his  mysterious  behaviour. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  now  ?" 

He  nodded  his  head  quickly,  and  then  managed  to  gasp 
out: 

"  I  have  seen  one !" 

At  this  declaration,  although  they  fully  expected  it,  the 
villagers  drew  back. 

Then  the  landlord,  hearing  the  disturbance,  appeared  at 
one  of  the  upper  windows,  and  demanded  to  know  what 
was  amiss. 

"Let  us  in,"  they  cried — "let  us  in !  We  are  terrified  to 
death  !  The  old  mill  is  haunted,  and  Enoch  has  seen  the 
ghost!" 

The  landlord's  first  impulse  was  to  shut  down  the  win- 
dow and  return  to  rest. 

But  other  considerations  prompted  him  to  change  his 
resolution. 

Not  the  least  of  them  was  a  powerful  curiosity  to  know 
what  had  happened,  and  what  Enoch  had  seen. 

He  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  greater  courage  than  his 
neighbours,  and  one  not  at  all  likely  to  yield  himself  up 
to  superstitious  influences. 

If  he  heard  Enoch  himself  say  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost, 
he  should  no  longer  doubt  the  existence  of  one. 

Moreover,  after  such  terror  as  that,  no  inconsiderable 
quantity  of  strong  liquors  would  be  imbibed. 

Therefore,  hastily  slipping  on  his  apparel,  he  descended 
the  stairs  and  allowed  the  villagers  to  enter. 

At  first  he  found  himself  entirely  occupied  in  attending 
to  the  wants  of  his  numerous  guests ;  but  when  each  had 
a  glass  of  something  hot  and  strong  before  him,  he  sat 
down  near  the  fire  and  anxiously  demanded  an  explana.- 
tion. 

By  this  time  his  customers  had  also  to  some  degree  re- 
covered their  composure. 

But  Enoch  sat  by  himself,  trembling  and  shaking  as 
though  suffering  from  an  ague. 

His  lips  moved  convulsively,  and  his  eyes  rolled  wildly 
in  their  sockets. 

Then,  in  compliance  with  their  demands,  he  gave  them 
a  clear  though  somewhat  exaggerated  statement  of  all  he 
had  seen. 

He  was  questioned  closely  as  to  the  sex  of  tho  ghostly 
visitant,  but  about  this  he  could  form  no  definite  opinion. 

"We  shall  hear  more  of  this,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  some 
othor  deed  of  blood  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  mill !" 

This  was  a  supposition  that  found  a  home  in  the  breast 
of  every  one  of  his  auditors. 

"  We'll  search  the  mill,"  they  said— "we  will  certainly 
search  it  to-morrow ;  we  will  call  in  the  aid  of  the  magis- 
tratts,  as  they  did  when  they  found  the  body  of  Polly 
Powell !" 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  but  without  the  elucidation  of  any  fresh  fact. 

It  was,  however,  finally  resolved  upon  that  the  whole 
body  there  assembled,  the  landlord  and  Enoch  included, 
should  wait  upon  the  magistrates  and  request  a  warrant 
to  be  issued,  and  a  special  force  organised  to  search  the  mill 
thoroughly  in  every  part. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  they  separated,  and  then 
in  a  few  moments  the  tidings  spread  all  over  the  village. 

F:iithful  to  their  intention,  they  waited  upon  the  magis- 
trates. 

Enoch  having  by  this  time  recovered  from  his  alarm. 


gave  so  plain  and  circumstantial  an  account  of  what  he  had 
beheld,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  he  had 
been  deluded  by  his  fancy. 

Moreover,  there  was  the  former  case,  which  served  as  a 
kind  of  precedent. 

The  magistrates,  like  the  rest,  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
a  murderous  crime  had  been  committed  in  the  old  mill,  and 
made  the  inquiry  whether  anyone  was  missing. 

In  a  small  community  like  that  the  absence  of  one  was 
quickly  noted. 

No  one  had  disappeared,  and  the  answer  was  given 
accordingly. 

"We  will  wait  for  three  days,"  said  the  magistrates. 
"  If  by  the  end  of  that  time  we  find  any  person  is  absent, 
and  if,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  spectre  is  seen  again,  we  will 
have  the  miU  thoroughly  searched  from  the  roof  to  its 
foundations." 

"With  this  assurance  the  villagers  left  them. 

But  there  was  no  work  done  by  any  of  them,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  excitement  had  reached  its  highest  pos- 
sible pitch. 

But  for  the  present  we  will  leave  the  villagers  to  talk 
over  these  mysterious  events,  and  wait  with  impatience 
for  the  three  days  to  elapse,  while  we  return  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion. 


CHAPTER  DCXVII. 

JONATHAN    WILD,  FOR  ONCE  IN  HI3    LIFE,  PAYS   ATTENTION 
TO  THE  ADVICE  OF  MK.  NOAKES. 

"When  we  last  left  those  two  worthies,  it  was,  as  will 
doubtless  be  remembered,  when  they  were  filled  with 
alarm  by  hearing  an  approaching  footstep. 

They  had  stopped  in  doubt,  and,  straining  their  ears,  had 
distinctly  heard  a  heavy  footstep  ascending  the  flight  of 
wooden  steps. 

This  was  Enoch. 

Jonathan  Wild,  by  a  species  of  intuition,  was  able  to 
give  a  very  shrewd  guess  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  did  not  take  him  a 
second  to  resolve  upon  a  certain  plan  of  operations. 

He  still  held  the  miser's  sheet  in  his  arms,  and  now  h© 
wrapped  it  carefully  around  him. 

It  was  stained  with  blood  in  many  places,  which  had 
flowed  from  the  wounds  of  its  late  owner,  but  this  made 
it  all  the  better  for  Jonathan's  purpose. 

In  climbing  up  through  the  trap-door,  Jonathan  had 
scratched  one  of  his  fingers  rather  severely. 

From  this  trifling  wound  blood  flowed  profusely,  and 
he  wiped  his  hands  repeatedly  over  his  face,  thus  impart- 
ing to  it  the  teiTible  appearance  which  so  alarmed  the 
intruder. 

Then,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Jonathan  glided  out 
into  the  moonlight,  having  first  given  utterance  to  those 
two  dismal  groans. 

He  was  amply  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ment. 

He  witnessed  the  alarm  of  Enoch  with  great  glee,  and 
when  he  heard  him  fall  with  so  much  violence  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  he  could  have  screamed 
aloud  with  laughter. 

Prudence,  however,   restrained  him,  and  he  was  silent. 

He  crept  cautiously,  however,  to  tho  door  of  the  mill, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Noakes. 

Then  they  peeped  forth,  taking  care  to  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  being  seen  by  those 
without. 

"Have  I  not  managed  this  business  well?"  said  Wild, 
in  a  triumphant  voice,  as  he  divested  himself  of  the  white 
sheet.  "  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  those  yokels  re- 
cover from  the  fright  which  this  has  given  them." 

"I  hope  it  will,  Mr.  Wild."^ 

"  There  is  no  need  to  hope — it  is  certain  to  have  that 
effect ;  I  am  confident  of  it." 

"  But  I  was  afraid " 

"  You  always  are  afraid." 

"  I  say,"  continued  Mr.  Noakes,  "  that  I  was  afraid  the 
result  of  such  a  course  would  be  to  raise  such  a  general 
alarm  as  to  cause  the  mill  to  be  searched,  then,  doubtless 
we  should  be  discovered,  and  the  treasure  as  well." 

"Always  croaking  evil !" 

"  I  am,  if  you  call  that  doing  so.'^ 

"  What  do  you  call  it  ?" 

"  Being  prepared  for  the  worst." 


'■  \V\ij,  let  the  worst  ceme  !"  said  Wild.     "  I  care  not  !'" 

"But  think  now,"  coutinued  Mr.  Noakes — "have  yoa 
done  wisely  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  in  frightening  those  fellows  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  not  only  in  that,  but  alao  in  leaving  the  treasure 
where  it  is?" 

"•  In  what  other  place  should  you  like  it  to  he  ?" 

"  That  I  have  not  thuuglit  about  at  present.  But  do 
you  remember  the  parliculars  of  the  story  we  heard  at  the 
iuu?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  Very  well,  then." 

"  To  what  do  you  I'cfer  ?" 

"  To  that  part  where  the  old  man  stated  that,  after  see- 
ing the  spectre,  the  mill  was  searched." 

"And  you  think  that  after  what  they  Lave  seen  to- 
night the  mill  will  be  searched  again  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  possible,  is  it  not,  since  it  has  been  done 
before?" 

"  It  is ;  but  let  them  search — I  care  not !" 

"But  1  do.  Suppose  we  should  be  able  to  elude  them, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  be  successful  in  discover- 
ing tlie  trap-door." 

"  Which  trap-door  ?" 

"  Not  this  one  in  the  flooring — of  course,  the  existence 
of  that  is  already  known." 

"  You  mean  the  one  below  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  that  they  will  discover  it." 

"  Yet  they  might  do  so." 

"Well,  let  them." 

"  If  they  did,  they  would  discover  the  body  of  the 
miser." 

"  Well,  and  what  if  they  did  ? — they  would  not  discover 
the  treasure,  would  they?" 

"  I  dont  know." 

"  Is  it  not  well  secreted  beneath  those  boards  ?" 

"  It  is,  I  admit.  But  would  not  those  who  found  the 
old  man  know  his  character  as  a  miser?" 

"  In  all  probability,  yes." 

"  Then,  finding  him  in  such  a  place  as  that,  would  they 
not  b§  likely  to  search  eveiywhere,  under  the  belief  that 
thoy  should  find  some  of  his  wealth  hidden  not  far 
away?" 

"  Very  true,"  said  Wild,  reflectively — "  they  might !" 

"  And  if  their  attention  was  directed  in  that  quarter," 
coutinued  Noakes,  "  would  they  not  bo  likely  to  discover 
the  secret  board  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  they  would." 

"  But  let  me  ask  you,"  said  Noakes, — "  do  you  consider 
the  treasm-e  safe  ?     Answer  me  that  question." 

"It  is,  probably,  as  safe  there  as  it  could  be  any- 
where." 

"  I  do  not  agree  with  yoH." 

"  Where  would  you  have  it  put  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  not  thought  of  that." 

"  No,  you  never  do — you  always  raise  up  and  make  a 
host  of  difficulties,  but  never  show  the  way  out  of 
them." 

"  I  leave  that  to  you." 

"  But  if  we  secreted  the  gold  anywhere  else  in  the  mill 
it  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  discovered  in  the  event  of 
a  search  being  made." 

"  Then  why  secrete  it  in  the  mill  at  all  ?" 

"  Because  of  the  danger  of  going  outside." 

"  It  is  trifling,  I  think.  Why  not  avail  yourself  of  the 
fright  you  have  just  given  the  villagers  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  not  oue  of  them  will  think  of  coming  within  sight  of 
this  place  to-night.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  occupy  our 
time  in  fetching  the  gold  up  and  hiding  it  in  the  meadow  ? 
In  the  event  of  our' wanting  it  at  any  future  time,  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  it  much  more  easily." 

"  That's  true  again,"  said  Wild  ;  "  and,  for  once  in  a 
way,  I  will  give  you  credit  for  having  thought  of  a  good 
thing.     Do  you  hear  that,  Noakes  ?" 

"  i  do." 

"  Well,  then,  your  arguments  have,  this  time,  had  due 
weight  with  me.  Come  along — we'll  fetch  the  ti'easure 
uj)  and  bury  it  in  the  meadow,  as  you  suggest." 

Jonathan  Wild  was  obliged  to  confess  that  this  was  a 
Very  good  arrangement,  and  he  blamed  himself  exceed- 
ingly for  not  having  thouglit  of  it  before. 

lie  would  gladly  have  deprived  his  companion  of  the 
credit  of  buggestiiig  the  best  course  of  action. 


Mr.  Noakes  gladly  enough  followed  Vv''ild  dowu  inio 
the  foundations  of  the  mill  again,  although  he  knew  full 
well  such  a  frightful  sight  awaited  them  in  the  vault. 

But,  as  wo  have  previously  said,  the  desire  to  get  out  of 
England  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time  was  the 
ruling  passion  at  that  time  in  Mr.  Noakes's  breast. 

He  would  have  shrunk  at  nothing,  however  desperate, 
provided  he  could  have  been  sure  beforehand  that  it 
would  have  the  desired  result. 

Therefore,  whatever  fears  he  might  have  felt  at  ventur- 
ing into  the  vault  again  where  the  body  of  his  murdered 
victim  lay,  were  kept  in  abeyance  by  this  one  powerful 
impulse. 

They  little  thought  when  they  took  so  many  precau- 
tions to  cover  the  trap-door  over  with  rubbish,  that  they 
should  so  soon  have  occasion  to  raise  it  again. 

But  so  it  was. 

Both  of  them  trembled  and  shoolr,  and  turned  pale 
when  they  entered  the  vault. 

But  it  was  only  a  momentary  feehng,  and  quickly 
wore  off. 

They  strode  over  the  dead  body,  turned  up  the  earth 
that  covered  the  boards  beneath  wliere  the  treasure  was 
concealed,  and  then  loaded  themselves  with  as  many  of 
the  bags  as  they  could  conveniently  carry. 

These  they  placed  for  the  present  just  outside  the  edge 
of  the  trap-door. 

When,  at  length,  every  bag  had  been  removed  from  its 
resting-place,  they,  with  extreme  delight,  quitted  the 
vault,  and  fastened  down  the  trap-door. 

Both  inwardly  determined  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  them  to  enter  the  dismal  place. 

The  removal  of  the  treasure  to  the  ground  floor  of  the 
mill  was  safely  and  speedily  accomplished. 

Then,  going  to  the  landing-place  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned,  they  reconnoitred  cautiously. 

But  not  a  single  sign  of  any  indindual  could  they 
see. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  had  the  place 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  that  no  eye  could  possibly 
observe  their  movements,  they  cautiously  threw  the  bags 
out  at  the  door  one  by  oue,  causing  them  to  fall  in  the 
deep  shadow  which  the  mill  cast. 

They  then  descended. 

But  out  of  this  shadow  thoy  did  not  venture  to  go,  yet 
they  got  as  far  away  from  the  mill  as  they  could. 

"  See  here,"  said  Wild.  "In  case  we  should  ever  forget, 
or  be  in  doubt  about  the  exact  spot  where  this  money  is 
hidden,  just  notice  this :  A  few  moments  since  I  heard  the 
church  clock  strike  two.  The  moon  is  now  one  day 
past  the  full  at  this  hour.  You  see,  she  casts  a  shadow 
of  the  mill  just  as  you  now  behold  it.  Just  under  the 
shadow  of  that  singular  roof  wo  will  dig  a  hole  and  buiy 
the  money." 

"  All  right,  Mr.  Wild ;  but  you  need  not  feel  afraid  that 
I  shall  forget  the  whereabouts  of  this  spot." 

Jonathan  then  dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  ground,  into 
which  the  bags  were  carefully  placed,  all  but  one,  which 
they  retained  to  serve  their  present  necessities. 

Every  care  was  taken  by  Jonathan  to  restore  the  spot 
to  its  original  appearance,  so  that  no  oue  should  have  the 
least  suspicion  that  the  ground  had  been  disturbed. 


CHAPTEE  DCXVIII. 

JONATII.VN  WILD  AND  lUt.  NOAKES  COMJnX  A  BUEGLARY. 

When  this  task  was  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both, 
thoy  returned  to  the  mill. 

lierc  a  long  consultation  was  held. 

"Biandy !"  said  Wild — "I  must  and  will  have  brandy! 
I  cannot  hvc  without  it,  and  I  will  obtain  some  at  all 
risks!" 

"  And  food  I"  said  Noakes.  "  We  cannot  remain  hero 
without  food.  It  is  true  we  had  a  good  meal  at  the  inn, 
but  that's  a  many  hours  ago  ;  and  when  are  we  to  obtain 
another?" 

"  That  I  can't  tell.    Not  to-night,  I  fear." 

"  But  when  ?" 

"  To-morrow." 

"  And  why  not  now  ?" 

"Because  the  village  will  bo  thoroughly  alarmed — 
everyone  will  be  on  the  look-out.  We  must  wait  and  do 
the  best  we  can  until  to-morrow  night,  and  then  we  must 
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set  out.  in  good  time,  and  obtaiu  such  a  stock  of  providious 
as  will  last  us  for  several  days." 

To  llii.5  Mr.  Noakes  was  forced  to  consent. 

If  Jouathaii  thoiiplit  it  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt, 
it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  have  the  courage  to  tliitik 
of  doing  it  himself,  and  so,  discontentedly  and  miserably 
enougli,  the  remainder  of  the  night  was  passed. 

During  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  too,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  fast,  and  by  evening  were  in  truly  a  famishing 
condition. 

The  effects  of  long  abstinence  were  visible  in  both  of 
thorn. 

Their  courage  also  was  -wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitcb. 

It  was  tlie  courage  that  is  felt  by  birds  of  prey  when 
they  have  been  deprived  for  a  length  of  time  of  suste- 
nance. 

Jonathan  had  for  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
up  his  strength  with  stimulants  that  he  suffered  severely 
whenever  he  was  deprived  of  them. 

Eventually,  however,  to  their  great  eatisfaction,  night 
came. 

They  waited  until  past  the  midnight  hour,  and  then, 
taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  quitted  the  mill,  and 
juade  their  way  over  the  fields,  towards  the  vil- 
lage. 

Although  he  had  so  much  time  to  reflect,  Jonathan  had 
not  decided  upon  any  particular  plan  of  operations,  nor 
could  he  tell  then  exactly  how  the  provisions  he  required 
were  to  be  obtained. 

Creeping  cautiously  on,  they  came,  at  length,  opposite 
to  the  inn  where  they  had  previously  taken  up  their 
quarters. 

While  they  remained  concealed  behind  the  hedge  look- 
ing at  it  they  saw  a  throng  of  people  emerge. 

Then  the  doors  were  closed  and  fastened,  and  the  lights 
extinguished. 

According  to  his  custom,  the  landlord  had  turned  out 
his  customers. 

The  subject  of  the  ghost  had  been  talked  thread- 
bare. 

Moreover,  he  was  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  rest  he 
had  lost  on  the  preceding  night. 

As  soon  as  the  villagers  were  out  of  sight,  Noakes 
said : 

'•  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?" 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  what  is  the  result?" 

"  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  here  patiently 
a  little  while  longer,  until  the  inmates  of  the  pubUc-house 
have  had  time  to  get  faii'ly  to  sleep." 

"  And  then  what  ?" 

"  To  creep  round  to  the  back  of  the  premises— make  our 
way  in,  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  carry  off  provisions 
and  brandy  enough  to  last  us." 

"  We  cannot  obtain  brandy  elsewhere." 

"True  enough!"  growled  Wild.  "And  as  I  can't  do 
without  it,  that's  why  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  run  the 
risk  of  entering  the  iun." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  rendered  so  desperate  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger  that  ho  raised  not  a  single  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal thus  made  by  his  companion. 

Indeed,  ho  was  impatient  to  make  the  attack  ;  but  Wild 
had  the  prudence  to  wait  a  reasonable  time — until,  in  fact, 
all  had  gone  to  sleep. 

He  counted  much  upon  the  previous  night's  excitement, 
and  believed  that  they  would  sleep  all  the  more  soundly 
in  consequence. 

At  last,  when  nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed,  he  said  : 

"The  time  has  come  now,  Nuakes,  Torward— and 
Lack  me  up  in  what  I  do  !" 

"  Never  fear — I  will  do  that !" 

Without  another  word,;Jonatlian  jumped  over  the  hedge, 
which  was  a  very  low  one,  and,  crossing  the  road,  speedily 
crept  round  to  the  back  part  of  the  inn. 

Then,  scaling  a  wall,  he  diopped  down  in  a  large 
yard. 

Keeping  under  the  shadow  of  tho  building,  he  crawled 
gently  onwards. 

Ho  did  not  anticipate  much  trouble  in  carrying  out  his 
design. 

In  such  a  lonely  place  as  that,  burglars  would  not  be 
common,  and  therefore  he  did  not  expect  to  find  any  of 
those  precautious  taken  that  would  be  in  a  to^vn. 


Coming  presently  to  a  wiudow  that  was  unprotected 
with  a  shutter,  he  paused. 

Taking  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  he  determined  to 
make  the  attempt  to  encer  by  this  quarler. 

Tho  window  was  a  small  one,  and  of  very  primitive 
construction. 

The  blade  of  Wild's  knife  proved  quite  sufUcient  to 
undo  the  simple  fastening,  and  then  tho  wiudow  was 
open. 

It  was  so  small  that  it  was  not  thought  worth  securing 
in  any  other  way. 

Wild  crawled  through  the  window  hastily,  and  then, 
in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction,  he  said  to  his  companion : 

"  Follow — come  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  did  =o,  and  then  discovered  that  by  great 
good  luck  they  had  'uanaged  to  enter  the  place  they  most 
of  all  wished  to  reach. 

This  was  the  pantry,  or  larder. 

On  the  shelves  they  saw  plenty  of  provisions;  but 
before  going  any  farther  tney  made  a  desperate  onslaught 
upon  them. 

Then  they  packed  up  as  much  as  they  thought  they  could 
conveniently  can-y. 

Only  one  moie  thing  was  required,  and  then  their 
expedition  was  accomplished. 

This  was  the  brandy,  and  this  Mr.  Noakes  was  quite 
willing  to  forego. 

But  not  so  Jonathan  Wild. 

That  was  to  him  more  necessary  than  even  food. 

So,  disregarding  his  companion's  remonstraaces,  he 
forced  open  the  pantry  door. 

Ho  was  then  fairly  inside  the  public-house. 

A  perfect  silence  reigned  all  around,  showing  that  no 
alarm  had  as  yet  been  given. 

This  inspired  them  with  confidence,  for  if  they  only 
continued  the  same  caution  that  they  had  hitherto  ob- 
served, they  would  be  able  to  retire  without  leaving  a 
single  clue  behind  thom. 

Jonathan  prowled  about  until  he  discovered  the  door 
leading  into  the  bar. 

This  was  the  place  where  the  brandy  would  be  found. 

With  great  skill,  considering  how  unprovided  he  was 
with  the  necessary  tools,  this  door  was  forced  open, 
scarcely  any  noise  being  made  by  the  operation. 

On  a  shelf  they  found  a  bottle  about  three-parts  full  of 
brandy. 

Jonathan  put  it  to  his  lips  and  allowed  the  liquid  to 
gurgle  down  his  throat  at  a  terrible  rate. 

Then  he  handed  it  to  his  companion,  who  drank  but 
sparingly. 

Jonathan  seized  the  bottle  again,  and  this  time  did  not 
take  it  from  his  lips  until  it  was  empty. 

"Now,"  he  sai(li  "  we  must  look  elsewhere  !  Brandy  I 
must  and  will  have  !" 

There  was  a  door  in  the  bar,  which,  from  its  situation, 
Jonathan  concluded  led  down  to  the  cellar. 

If  this  should  prove  a  coiTcct  surmise,  ho  would,  doubt- 
less, be  able  to  find  a  small  keg  of  his  favourite  liquor. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  turn  the  handle  to  open  this 
door,  and  then  the  rush  of  cold  air  that  blew  upon  his 
face  sufhced  to  show  him  that  his  conjecture  was 
correct. 

They  descended  the  steps,  and,  after  what  seemed  to 
Mr.  Noakes  to  bo  au  unreasonably  long  time,  a  small 
barrel  was  found. 

From  its  size  and  weight  it  evidently  contained  spirits, 
though  whether  it  was  brandy  they  had  no  means  of 
telling. 

It  was  something  though  that  would  do  as  a  substitute, 
and  therefore  Jonathan  was  content. 

By  the  same  route  as  they  had  entered  they  made  their 
way  out  of  the  building. 

Jonathan  carried  the  keg,  and  Mr.  Noakes  burdened 
himself  with  the  provisions.  . 

They  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  back  to  the  mill  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  accident. 

Jonathan  was  careful  to  look  about  him  on  all  sides,  and 
felt  tolerably  confident  that  he  had  not  been  seen  by  a 
siuijrlo  individual. 

On  their  return,  tho  two  villains  had  a  feast,  and  made 
upfor-ue  time  they  had  been  compelled  to  go  without 

°Thekegv,ra3  rudely  tapped,  and,  to  Jonathan  Wild'" 
joy,  he  found  that  it  really  did  contain  brandy. 
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So  assiduously  did  he  elovote  himself  to  the  spii'its,  that 
he  dropped  olf  at  length  in  an  insensible  state,  leaving 
Mr.  Noakes  to  keep  watch,  which  he  did  in  fear  and 
trembling. 

He  dreaded  the  morning  to  come,  lest  when  the  robbery 
was  discovered  they  should  be  suspected. 

lie  found  it  hard  to  resist  going  to  sleep,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  silence  would  draw  him  off  into  a  doze. 

Then  with  a  start  he  would  awake,  and  for  several 
minutes  be  a  prey  to  such  terror  as  was  surely  no  incon- 
siderable punishment  for  the  crimes  ho  had  committed. 

Then,  having  assured  himself  that  all  was  well,  he 
would  begin  his  task  afresh,  only  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
repeated. 

Ami  in  this  manner  the  night  wore  away. 

Daylight  came  and  found  him  exhar.sted. 

Jonathan's  drunken  slumber  still  continued. 

But  when  the  sun  fairly  rose  above  the  horizon,  Mr. 
Noakes  posted  himself  in  such  a  position  that  he  would 
be  able  to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  inn. 

There  he  remained  fixed  and  immovable,  dreading  each 
moment  to  see  something  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village, 
for,  ridiculously  enough,  he  thought  Iheir  suspicious  would 
be  directed  towards  the  mill,  and  that  they  would  come 
and  search  it. 


CHAPTER  DCXIX. 

THE  DISArPEARANCK  OV  THE  OLD  MIsEU  IS  DISCOVERED, 
AND  THE  JIAGISTR.VrE  AND  PARTY  RESOLVE  TO  E.\.t'LOUE 
THE  OLD   MILL. 

Great  indeed  was  the  consternation  when  the  landlord 
discovered  that  his  house  had  been  broken  into  and 
robbed. 

He  sent  off  at  once  for  the  village  constable,  and  a 
series  of  alarming  consultations  were  held. 

For  a  time  the  excilement  respecting  the  ghost  at  the 
mill  was  subdued. 

But  taking  it  altogether,  the  inhabitants  of  that  villnge 
liad  never  been  so  startled  before  as  they  had  been  during 
the  past  few  days. 

Everj'one  began  to  wonder  what  was  coining  next. 

All  the  consultations,  however,  were  quite  fruitless — not 
a  trace  of  the  robbers  could  be  found. 

It  was  easy  to  see  how  they  had  entered,  and,  by  going 
over  the  different  articles,  to  ascertain  what  they  had 
taken. 

But  beyond  that,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  got  clear 
away,  it  was  impossible  to  go. 

The  alarm  was  vciy  great,  because  not  even  the  oldest 
inhabitant  could  remember  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
event  in  the  village. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Noakes's  fears,  no  suspicions  were 
raised  respecting  the  old  mill. 

Leaving  them  in  their  useless  efforts  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery, we  will  return  to  Jonathan  Wild. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  he  awoke,  and  then  feeling 
parched  with  thirst,  he  again  applied  himself  to  the 
brandy. 

A  great  change  in  the  weather  had  taken  place. 

The  day  was  raw  and  chill,  and  in  their  exposed  situa- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  mill,  the  cold  was  almost  unendur- 
able. 

But  Jonathan  thought  the  brandy  could  defy  it,  so  the 
whole  of  that  day  was  spent  in  a  drunken  carouse,  in 
which  Mr.  Noakes,  forgetting  his  caution,  at  length 
joined. 

They  were  soon  overpowered  by  the  quantity  of  liquor 
tliey  drank,  and  while  in  this  state  of  helialessness  and 
hceillessness,  danger  was  slowly  but  surely  closing  round 
about  them. 

Just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  there  was  a 
ruined,  dilapidated  house  that  was  surrounded  by  a  high 
brick  v^rall. 

In  days  gone  by  it  had  been  the  residence  of  the  squire 
of  the  village,  and  had  continued  to  be  so  until  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

During  that  time  the  house  had  been  shut  up,  the 
spacious  grounds  neglected,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  go 
to  decay. 

All  the  servants  were  dismissed,  the  shutters  closed, 
and  for  why  ? 

Because  the  last  squire  of  the  village,  having  no  chil- 
dren, left  the  property  to  a  younger  brother. 


This  younger  brother  was  of  miseily,  penurious  habits, 
and  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  brother's  pro- 
perty his  parsimoniousness  increased. 

He  could  not  think  of  supporting  the  expenses  of  such 
a  large  household  as  that  was,  and  so  by  degrees  the  place 
degenerated  into  the  condition  it  was  at  the  time  when 
Jonathan  Wild  took  refuge  in  the  mill. 

For  a  long  time  this  miser  kept  one  domestic,  a  miser- 
able, half-starved  old  man. 

But  at  length  this  servitor  died,  and  he  could  not  think 
of  I'eplacing  him  by  anyone  else. 

There  was  not  much  to  do,  and  so  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  occupy  himself  as  pay  for  others. 

It  was  but  rarely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  saw 
the  old  miser. 

Still  there  was  one  place  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  provisions. 

It  was  but  a  little  that  he  bought,  and  always  the 
cheapest  and  commonest  food  that  he  could  obtain. 

It  was  his  custom  to  visit  this  house  daily. 

Tliei-e  had  been  occasions,  however,  when  one  day  had 
been  missed. 

He  always  came  the  next,  and  now  the  old  woman  who 
kept  the  shop  noticed  that  for  the  first  time  for  a  long 
while  the  miser  missed  paying  her  his  diurnal  visit. 

She  made  sure  to  see  him  the  next  morning. 

But  the  day  elapsed  and  he  came  not,  nor  did  he  arrive 
on  the  third  morning. 

The  particulars  respecting  the  ghost  that  had  been  seen 
by  Enoch  at  the  mill  had  reached  the  shopkeeper's  ears, 
and  so  in  a  moment  she  connected  the  absence  of  the 
miser  with  it. 

She  hinted  at  this  to  several  persons,  and  finally  was 
taken  before  the  magistrate,  who  judged  the  matter  suffi- 
ciently important  to  demand  immediate  investigation. 

Accordingly,  about  noon  on  the  third  day,  instead  of 
paying  a  visit  to  the  mill,  as  he  had  intended,  he  went  to- 
wards the  miser's  habitation,  with  the  intent  of  searching 
that. 

Several  other  officials  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood accompanied  him,  and  so  did  the  whole  of  the  village 
as  far  as  the  old  ruined  gates. 

These  were  fastened  as  well  as  they  could  be  secured, 
considering  their  dilapidated  state. 

The  magistrate  rang  several  times  for  admission,  but 
without  any  notice  being  taken  of  his  appeal. 

Then  by  his  instructions  the  doors  were  forced  open, 
and  the  party  entered. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  their  notice  was 
truly  one  of  the  utmost  desolation. 

It  was  enough  to  make  anyone's  heart  ache  to  see  such  a 
fair  and  beautiful  place  allowed  to  go  to  such  decay. 

The  house  was  no  better,  and  upon  reaching  the  front 
door  they  again  rang  and  knocked. 

But  nothing  save  the  reverberation  of  the  sound  reached 
their  ears. 

Considering  that  their  suspicions  were  now  converted 
into  certainties,  the  magistrate  had  the  front  door  also 
broken  down,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  entered 
the  miser's  mansion. 

Every  part  of  it  was  thoroughly  and  carefully  searched, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  there  was  only  one  apartment 
which  presented  the  least  signs  of  having  been  recently 
inhabited. 

All  the  othei-s  had  evidently  been  closed  for  a  length  of 
time. 

Scores  of  years  must  have  elapsed  since  anyone  crossed 
their  thresholds. 

The  room  which  did  appear  to  have  been  occupied  %vas 
the  kitchen. 

In  this,  however,  were  only  a  few  household  articles, 
and  among  them  was  a  bundle  of  damp,  half-rotted  straw 
which  had  served  the  miser  for  abed. 

The  uninvited  visitors  found  much  to  excite  theii 
curiosity  and  interest  in  the  miser's  abode. 

But  of  the  miser  himself  they  could  see  nothing. 

It  was  quite  certain  that  he  was  not  there. 

No  traces  of  violence  could  be  discovered  anywhere 
about  the  residence — everything  seemed  to  be  in  its 
accustomed  state. 

In  fine,  the  house  looked  just  as  though  the  miser  Lad 
left  it  with  the  intention  of  returning  in  a  short  time. 

The  exploring  party  looked  significantly  into  each 
other's  countenances,  and  many  whispered  : 
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"Depend  upon  it,  there  has  been  some  foul  play  hero  !" 

As  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  found  out,  the  magis- 
trate and  his  companions  left  the  house,  securing  it  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  bent  their  steps  towards  the  old 
mill. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  day  before  they  had  paid  their 
visit  to  the  miser's  house,  and,  as  this  had  occupied  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close 
when  they  walked  with  rapid  strides  across  the  mea- 
dows. 

We  may  safely  say  that  there  was  not  one  who  felt  en- 
tirely at  his  ease  when  close  to  the  ill-omened  structure. 

Many  of  the  villagers  seemed  disposed  to  hang  back, 
but,  borrowing  some  courage  from  their  numbers,  they 
pressed  on  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  'je  in  readiness  to  turn  and 
fly  sliould  there  be  any  occasion. 

With  a  firm  step,  the  magistrate  led  the  way  up  tlie 
flight  of  rude  steps,  and  when  he  paused  upon  the  land- 
ing, several  others  placed  themselves  by  his  side,  but  the 
majority  Kept  below. 

"Now,"  said  the  magistrate,  " this  is  a  serious  matter, 
and  1ft  us  consider  what  we  had  better  do." 

"We  will  leave  the  direction  of  the  whole  affair  to 
you,"  was  the  unanimous  response. 

The  magistrate  bowed,  and  then  he  said : 

"  I  fancy  we  cannot  do  better  than  begin  at  the  bottom. 
We  will  completely  search  among  the  foundations  of  the 
mill,  and  so  ascend  until  we  reach  the  top." 

This  was  immediately  assented  to,  and  so  the  speaker 
led  the  way  into  the  building. 

He  found  the  interior  very  dark,  however,  and  it  was 
quite  certain  there  was  not  light  enough  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  their  search  properly. 

For  the  last  half-hcur  or  so,  dense,  heavy  clouds  had 
been  spreading  themselves  all  over  the  sky,  so  that  the 
natural  darkness  was  much  intensified. 

Just  after  the  little  party  entered  the  mill,  they  were 
startled  by  a  hollow,  muttering,  rumbling  sound. 

It  was  thunder. 

Then  the  clouds  discharged  their  contents,  and  rain 
poured  down  in  a  perfect  deluge. 

Then  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  thunder  increased 
in  loudness. 

"We  must  have  lights,"  said  the  magistrate,  as  he 
walked  towards  the  door — "  we  must  have  lights  before 
we  can  conduct  this  investigation  further.  How  foolish 
not  to  think  of  that  before  !  Lights — lights,  I  say  !  Who 
will  return  to  the  village  and  fetch  lights  ?" 

Just  then  there  canie  such  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
that  he  was  almost  blinded. 

It  was  followed  by  the  loud  crash  of  the  thunder,  which 
seemed  to  be  only  just  above  the  roof  of  the  mill. 

The  crowd  outside  the  mill  showed  a  disposition  to  re- 
treat. 

"Lights!"  shouted  the  magistrate  again,  as  he  stood 
just  within  the  doorway  of  the  mill  out  of  the  rain — 
"lights,  I  say! — candles— torches — lanterns — anything! 
Who  will  fetch  lights  ?     Some  of  you  must  go  at  once  !" 

"I  will  go,  sir!"  said  a  voice,  and  a  man  set  off  at  a 
rapid  rate  across  the  meadows. 

No  sooner  did  the  others  catch  sight  of  his  back  than 
they  were  all  impelled  to  show  theirs  also,  and,  crying 
out  "  Lights — lights  !"  they  ran  pell-mell  across  the  fields 
in  the  direction  of  the  village,  leaving  the  magistrate  and 
his  party  to  await  their  return.  • 


CHAPTEE  DOXX. 

JONATHAN  ^VILD  AND  MR.  NOAKES  ARE  ALARMED  AT  THE 
APPROACH  OF  THE  SEARCHING  PARTY. 

It  was  not  until  the  return  of  the  third  day  that  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  recovered  from  their  drunken 
bout. 

On  that  morning  they  were  quite  sober. 

Jonathan  was  the  first  to  awake. 

Seeing  his  companion  lie  sleeping,  he  dealt  him  a  heavy 
kick,  which  caused  Mr.  Noakes  to  open  his  eyes  at  once. 

"Curse  you!"  said  Wild.  "Is  that  the  way  you  keep 
watch  while  I  am  asleep  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  hardly  recollect,"  he  said,  "what  happened  last.  I 
fancy  we  both  drank  just  a  little  too  much  brandy." 

••  Pass  the  keg  here,  then,"  said  Jonathan.  "  I  must 
have  a  di'op  before  I  talk." 


Mr.  Noakes  obeyed,  and  then  anxiously  rt couuuitiud 
from  the  holes  they  had  made  in  the  woodwork. 

He  could  see  no  one,  and  therefore  he  became  moi-e  as- 
sured. 

"  All  is  right,"  he  said.     "  I  can't  see  anyone." 

"  Then  let  us  have  something  to  eat." 

The  remainder  of  the  provisions  was  then  brought  for- 
ward. 

There  was  but  a  little  left,  and  when  divided  into  two 
portions,  furnished  but  a  scanty  and  insufficient  laeal  for 
the  pair  of  them. 

When  they  had  despatched  it,  Mr.  Noakes  sniil : 

"Now,  Mr.  Wild,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  mxl, ?" 

"Dou't  bother!" 

"But  I  desire  to  know.  Do  you  intend  to  ron;a?n 
hero.'" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Because,  if  you  do,  I  want  to  know  where  we  are  to 
obtain  a  second  supply  of  provisions  from." 

"  We  will  see  about  that." 

"  It  is  time  now,  for  you  have  just  devoured  the  last 
morsel." 

Jonathan  did  not  answer,  but  took  another  di-aught  of 
brandy. 

"  You  have  not  forgot  what  we  arranged  to  do,  have 
you  ?" 

"  No ;  to-night,  Noakes,  wo  will  get  our  horses,  and  set 
out.  We  will  try  our  luck  once  more  on  the  road.  The 
money  we  obtain  we  can  place  along  with  that  we  have 
so  fortunately  gained  possession  of." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  indued  to  leave  this  place." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  we  are  in  perpetual  danger  here." 

"  Bah  !" 

"  I  tell  you  we  are !" 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt !  You  are  always  croaking  about 
something!" 

"But  this  is  no  croaking.  Do  you  think  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  miser  will  pass  unnoticed,  or  that  your 
personation  of  the  ghost  and  the  robbery  at  the  inn  will 
not  create  an  immense  excitement  ?" 

"  So  much  the  better  for  us  if  they  do." 

"Not  so." 

"Why  not?" 

"Suppose " 

"  Oh,  d — n  your  suppose !" 

"Suppose,"  continued  Noakes,  calmly,  "that  some 
clear-headed  chap  should  connect  the  appearance  at  the 
mill  with  the  robbery  at  the  inn  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  miser,  how  then  ?" 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"  Would  they  not  be  likely  to  come  hei'e  and  search 
this  place?" 

"  Of  course  they  would." 

"And  yet  you  would  stay  in  it  ?" 

"No  longer  than  to-night." 

"Well,  then,  that  is  all  I  desire  to  know.  It  is  my  be- 
lief it  will  be  a  very  prudent  step  to  take." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  take  it,"  said  Jonathan.  "What 
an  infernal  row  you  have  made  about  nothing  at  all !" 

"  Don't  drink  so  much  brandy,  Mr.  Wild." 

"You  be  d— d!" 

"You  will  get  yourself  into  the  same  state  as  you 
were  yesterday,  and  then  how  will  you  leave  here  to- 
night ?" 

"  Leave  me  to  myself,  and  don't  interfere." 

Finding  that  his  remarks  produced  more  harm  than 
good,  Mr.  Noakes  became  silent. 

At  intervals,  however,  the  conversation  would  be 
i-esumed  in  a  somewhat  similar  strain. 

"  Look  here,  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  at  last ;  "  can  wo  not 
end  this  matter  at  once  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  this :  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  dark  enough  to 
make  it  prudent,  we  will  descend,  mount  our  hordes, 
and  ride  away." 

"  That's  just  what  I  desire." 

"  Then  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do." 

"  My  only  fear  is  that  they  may  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  search  the  mill  before  we  can  depart." 

"Bah!  That  is  a  foolish  fear,  like  yours  always 
are." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see — we  shall  see." 

Jonathan  Wild  had  decided  upon  a  serious  enterprise, 
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and  he  busied  himself  with  preparing  his  weapouS,  aud 
getting  them  in  perfect  readiness  fur  use. 

This  task  occupied  him  some  time. 

Mr.  Noakes  imitated  his  companion  in  this  rcpppct,  but 
every  now  and  then  ho  would  p'luse  in  his  labour  to  take 
a  peep  out  at  the  various  loopholes. 

AVbile  doing  this,  he  noticed  the  angry  storm-clouds 
when  they  appeared  upon  the  edge  of  the  distant 
horizon. 

He  watched  tliem  rising  slowly  and  spreading  over 
the  sky. 

Then  an  ejaculation  of  terror  escaped  his  lips. 

He  dropped  the  pistol  he  held  in  liis  hand,  and  sank 
down  into  a  dejected  attitude. 

"All  is  lost!"  he  said — "all  is  lost! — and  it  is  your 
fault !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fool  ?" 

"Look — look,  and  see!" 

"Lookbed— d!" 

"  I  tell  you  you  had  better !" 

"  What  is  there  to  be  seen  ?" 

"A' crowd  of  people!" 

"  A  crowd  of  people  ?" 

"Yes!" 

Jonathan  changed  colou.. 

"And  they  are  coming  towards  the  mill!"  added  Mr. 
Noakes. 

This  was  alarming  news  indeed;  so  Jonathan  hastily 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  applied  his  eye  to  one  of  the 
openings. 

One  single  glance,  however,  was  sufficient  to  satisfy 
him  that  his  companion  had  spoken  the  truth. 

A  large  tlirong  was  certainly  approaching. 

He  saw  that  tlie  foremost  were  attired  as  gentlemen — 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  the  parish  constable,  who 
held  his  staff  imposingly  in  his  hand,  and  by  a  miscel- 
laneous rout  of  villagers  and  children,  who  brought  up 
the  roar. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  greatly  alarmed. 

What  to  do  he  knew  not. 

Evidently,  however,  he  must  rely  upon  his  own 
resources. 

It  would  be  quite  useless  to  take  his  companion  into 
consultation. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  completely  prostrated  by  terror,  and 
incapable  of  doing  anything  save  obeying  the  orders  of 
another. 

To  descend  was  Jonathan's  first  thought. 

But  then  he  i-eflected  that  he  couid  not  do  this  and 
better  his  condition. 

To  escape  from  the  mill  unseen  was  perfectly  out  of  the 
question. 

As  the  crowd  approached,  they  could  see  plainly  the 
only  mode  of  egress  from  the  building,  and  it  would  be 
madness  to  appear  at  that. 

Jonathan  began  to  wonder  whether  his  capture  was 
about  to  follow. 

It  seemed  like  it. 

Ho  was  forced  into  a  comer  from  which  ho  could  not 
emerge,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  could  defend  liimself 
against  such  overwhelming  numbers  as  were  approach- 
ing. 

But  after  having  defeated  the  exertions  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced police  otBcers,  was  ho  iu  the  end  to  be  taken  by 
a  lot  of  clodhoppers  ? 

He  despised  tlio  idea. 

"  They  shall  pay  for  their  attempt  with  their  lives,"  he 
said.  "  They  will  not  take  me  prisoner  easily — I  am  sure 
of  that.     No,  no — I  will  sell  my  life  dearly!" 

He  got  his  pistols  in  readiness  for  instant  use  while  he 
spoke,  and  sternly  bade  Mr.  Noakes  do  the  same. 

Then  ho  returnci  to  the  loophole,  and  saw  that  the 
thronp:  of  people  had  now  paused  within  t  ia%v  yards  of 
the  mill. 

The  magistrate  and  those  who  were  wi^i  him  ascendtd 
the  steps. 

They  entered. 

Jonathan  observed  the  terrified  expression  that  was 
upon  the  countenances  of  all  who  composed  the  crowd, 
and  was  awaro  of  what  a  little  thing  would  sufiice  to 
terrify  and  disperse  them. 

But  v/hat  could  that  thing  be  ? 

Just  while  he  was  wondering,  ho  heard  the  first  mutter- 
ing of  the  thunder. 


Then  the  magi-^trate  spoke  in  the  manner  w«  have  ro- 
coided  at  the  end  of  the  precluding  chapter. 

Not  a  single  word  escaped  Wild's  ears. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  with  joy  when  ho  saw  all  the 
vira;T;ers  scamper  otT. 

He  had  now  only  about  half  a  dozen  men  to  cope 
will). 

But  these  half-dozen  men  wore  more  to  be  feared  than 
all  the  oliiers,  and  this  Jonathan  knew  fall  well. 

There  was  now  no  longer  anytiiing  to  be  seen  from  the 
exterior  of  the  mill. 

The  darkness  in  the  air  every  moment  increased. 

The  thunder  rolled  and  the  lightning  flashed  almost 
incessantly,  each  reverberation  seeming  to  make  the  old 
mill  totter  to  its  foundations. 

Stealthfally  Jonathan  crept  forward  to  the  open  space 
which  communicated  with  the  lower  part  of  the  mill. 

Here  he  paused  and  listened. 

He  made  out  that  tlie  party  of  gentlemen  wero  stand- 
ing half  in  and  half  out  of  the  mill. 

"  I  don't  believe  those  fellows  will  return,"  he  heard  a 
voice  say ;  "  they  are  all  scared  out  of  their  wits  by  this 
thunder-shower." 

"  It  seems  like  it,"  said  another  voice. 

"Then,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "the  question  is, 
shall  we  continue  our  search  now,  or  shall  we  postpone 
it  until  to-morrow  ?" 

A  pause  ensued  after  this  question  was  asked. 

Can  the  reader  imagine  the  amount  of  breathless  sus- 
pense with  which  Jonathan  Wild  waited  for  the  reply  ? 

If  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  seax'ch,  all  his  appre- 
hensions would  vanish. 

As  soon  as  they  had  departed,  he  could  take  his  depar- 
ture from  the  mill  himself,  and  ride  away,  taking  care  not 
to  return  until  the  excitement  had  subsided. 

What  were  they  going  to  do  ? 

He  listened,  and  at  last  a  voice  spoke. 

The  words  uttered  sufhced  to  dash  to  the  ground  all 
the  hopes  in  which  he  had  indulged. 


CnxVPTER  DCXXL 

roNATIlAN    Wir.T)  ESCAPES    FROM  THE  MIT.L,    AND   HAS  HIS 
RKNTINGE   UPON  THE  SEAP.CHIXO   PAIVFY. 

"  I  siioui^r)  not  hesitate  for  a  single  moment  abont  the 
course  to  pursue,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  "  but  for 
one  circumstance." 

"  And  what  is  that?" 

"  We  are  unprovided  with  a  light.  But  for  this,  I 
would  propose  that  we  take  advantaj;:e  of  such  a  favour- 
able opportunity  as  the  present  to  si^arch  the  mill  quietly 
and  caiefuUy.  We  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  crowding 
of  the  people  inside,  and  we  may  take  our  own  time  over 
the  business." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  case  which  all  seemed  inclined 
to  take,  and  then  some  one  said  : 

"If  you  like  to  wait  a  minute  or  two,  sir,  I  will  run  to 
the  village — it  is  not  far — and  will  brinpr  with  me  every- 
thing you  require  iu  the  shtipe  of  lights,  so  that  the 
search  can  be  well  carried  out." 

"  If  y<ni  will  do  so,  Mr.  Donaldson,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  I  shall  consider  myself  much  indebted  to  you." 

"  That  is  enough,  sir.     I  am  off." 

"You  will  cret  wet." 

"  Oh,  ne\  er  mind  ;  a  shower  of  rain  will  not  hurt  me ! 
In  five  nr'nut  -s  I  will  bo  back  with  some  candles." 

"And  ('on't  bring  any  of  the  villagers  with  you  if  you 
can  help  it." 

"  No,  ynu  may  rely  upon  that." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  magist  ate,  "  there  are  just  seven 
of  us — quite  euough  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  this 
sort." 

"Quite." 

Mr.  Donali^:;on  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and,  hastening: 
(l.iwn  the  (liL'ht  of  steps,  ran  across  the  meadow  at  full 
spe.ea  lowaras  the  viilaice. 

He  seemed  to  be  al).-(!nt  a  long  time. 

Jonathan  breathed  tho  most  foul  curses  upon  him. 

Ho  did  not  dare  to  give  them  utterance,  li^st  he  should 
be  overheard. 

While  tho  messenger  was  absent  the  darkness  in- 
creased. 

The  thunder  rolled  with  tenfold  loudness. 

A  complete  silence,  however,  reigned  on  the  part  of  tha 
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people  who  at  that  time  stood  beneath  the  roof  of  the 
old  mill,  which  was  not  broken  until  the  magistrate 
said : 

"  There  he  comes." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  who  could  be 
seen  hurrying  through  the  rain  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Directly  afterwards  he  joined  the  party. 

"  You  are  soaking  wet,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  ;  this  is  a  regular  drencher — but  no 
matter.  Here  are  some  caudles,  and  here's  a  flint  and 
»toel,  so  we  shall  soon  have  a  light." 

This  was  true. 

When  one  candle  was  lighted,  it  was  easy  to  light 
the  remainder. 

Jonathan  Wild,  looking  down  from  above,  could  just 
see  the  lights  below  him  like  so  many  red  specks. 
.'"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  with  your 
permission,  we  will  carry  out   my  original  intention 

No.  135.— Blueskin. 


to  search  among  the  foundations  of  this 
building." 

"By  all  means,  sir — by  all  means  1  We  are  quite 
ready  and  willing  to  allow  you  to  take  the  direction  of 
the  affair,  and  to  obey  you  in  all  respects." 

"  Then  let  us  search  this  place  thoroughly — no  hal£ 
measures,  recollect.  Wo  will  not  ascend  until  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  that  there  is  nothing  below  that 
should  not  be." 

"Agreed — agreed!" 

Jonathan  allowed  his  hideous  countenance  to  expand 
into  a  grin. 

He  saw  at  once  how  he  might  escape. 

He  listened,  and  heard  the  trap-door  raised — thatia, 
the  trap-door  in  the  flooring  of  the  mill,  about  which 
no  secret  was  made,  and  the  existence  of  which  was 
well-known.  , 

He  could  not  see  them  descend,  but  he  knew  they 
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were  about  to  do  so,  so  he  rose  and  went  to  his  com- 
panion. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  sitting  down  in  a  stupified,  dejected 
way. 

"  Get  up,  idiot !"  said  Wild,  in  tones  of  suppressed  rage 
— "get  up,  will  you  ? — dolt,  fool !" 

Mr.  Noakes  looked  at  him  vacantly. 

"  Get  up,  I  say  !" 

"  Are  they  coming  ?" 

"  Coming  ?  No.  Get  up,  or,  as  sure  as  you  refuse  me, 
I  will  run  you  through — I  will  slay  you  on  the  spot !  I 
intend  to  escape  myself,  and  if  you  won't  come  with  me  I 
shall  not  leave  you  behind  to  peach.     Do  you  hear  that  ?" 

A  stronger  fear  will  always  overcome  a  weaker  one, 
and  so  it  was  with  Mr.  Noakes. 

The  feai-  of  present  death  from  the  hands  of  his  fero- 
cious companion  was  greater  than  that  of  capture  from 
those  below. 

Therefore,  trembling  in  every  limb,  he  rose  to  his 
feet. 

"Now  then,"  said  "Wild,  "the  way  is  clear  before  us  to 
escape.  We  can  do  so  with  perfect  ease ;  all  obstacles 
are  removed." 

Mr.  Noakes  looked  at  him  incredulously,  and  then 
said : 

"  You  are  mad,  or  drunk." 

"  I  am  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But  I  can't  stay  hero 
chattering.  While  I  am  explaining  rmttei's  to  you,  the 
chance  of  leaving  the  mill  will  be  gout-.  I  tell  you  tht- 
villagers,  terrified  by  the  storm,  have  run  away,  leaving 
only  a  small  party  here,  who  have  descended  into  the 
foundations,  intending  to  search  there.  They  are  down 
underneath.  Do  you  understand  ?  While  they  are  there, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  leaving  the  mill,  and  the 
darkness  will  enable  us  to  ride  away  unperceived." 

These  few  rapidly-spoken  words  produced  a  wonderful 
change  in  Mr.  Noakes. 

He  saw  in  an  instant  the  chanco  there  was  of  escape, 
and  his  courage  revived. 

"  I  will  follow  you,"  he  said,  iu  a  calmer  voice — "  I  will 
follow  you — lead  the  way  !" 

"  Good  !  Mind  jou  do,  and  make  no  noise — the  least 
sound  will  betray  us." 

"  I  will  be  careful  enough.  Now  that  we  are  so  near 
leaving  Eufjland,  I  don't  wish  to  be  slain  or  captui'ed." 

"  Gome,  then !" 

As  cautiously  as  a  snake,  Jonathan  Wild  lowered  him- 
self through  the  opening  in  the  floor ;  and  having  by  this 
time  grown  tolerably  familiar  with  the  interior  ma- 
chinery of  the  miU,  he  was  able  to  descend  rapidly  and 
yet  noiselessly. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed. 

Gradually  Jonathan  made  his  way  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  mill,  and  as  he  got  farther  and  farther  down  he 
redoubled  his  precautions. 

All  was  profoundly  dark — he  could  no  longer  see  the 
glimmering  of  the  candles. 

He  could  no  longer  hear  the  murmuring  of  voices. 

The  storm,  too,  had  reached  its  height,  and  was  begin- 
ning to  abate. 

Directly  afterwards  the  ground  floor  of  the  mill  was 
reached. 

Just  as  they  were  about  to  dart  through  the  doorway, 
Wild  stopped  and  seized  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

"  Hush  ! — what's  that?" 

The  sound  of  voices  reached  their  ears,  and  they  com- 
prehended instantly  from  whence  the  sound  came. 

It  was  through  the  opening  in  the  floor,  for  in  descend- 
ing they  had  not  pulled  the  trap-door  after  them. 

This  suggested  a  fresh  thought  to  Jonathan  Wild. 

Had  his  life  depended  upon  it,  he  could  not  have 
restrained  the  wild,  yelling,  triumphant  laugh  which 
rose  to  his  lips. 

He  did  not  make  the  attempt,  however,  but  allowed  it 
iull  vent. 

It  rung  out  with  horrible  distinctness  and  discordance 
in  the  old  mill. 

It  awakened  many  an  echo,  and  rose  high  above  the 
tumult  of  the  storm. 

It  was  a  sound  that  would  paralyse  anyone,  and  the 
party  below,  who  were  approacmng  the  trap-door,  stopped 
in  consternation. 

But  while  he  laughed  in  this  hideous  fashion,  Jonathan 
Wild  was  not  idle. 


Like  a  hungry  panther  he  sprang  forward,  seized  the 
trap-door,  and  shut  it  down. 

Then,  with  a  strength  that  was  surely  superhuman,  and 
which  was  lent  to  him  but  for  a  moment,  Jonathan  Wild 
seized  one  of  the  millstones,  dragged  it  violently  from  its 
place,  and  rolled  it  over  the  trap-door. 

It  fell  with  a  crash  that  sounded  like  a  death-knell  to 
those  below. 

Then  again,  that  horrible,  ringing,  mocking  laugh 
echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  mill. 

"Secure,"  said  Wild — "secure!  Now  then,  our  escape 
is  cei-tain  and  easy!" 

Mr.  Noakes  was  paralysed  with  astonishment. 

Again  and  again  did  Jonathan  utter  that  screaming 
laugh. 

He  was  delighted  that  at  the  last  minute  he  should  so 
unexpectedly  gain  such  an  advantage  over  his  enemies. 

"  Come,"  said  Noakes — "  come,  let  us  leave  this  place, 
now." 

He  took  hold  of  Wild  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke. 

"  All  right — all  right,"  responded  Jonathan  ;  "  there  is 
no  need  for  hun-y,  now  they  are  safe  ;  and  if  they  don't 
perish  of  suffocation  in  that  place  before  their  fellows 
come  to  their  aid,  it  will  not  bo  because  I  do  not  wish 
it!" 

"Come,"  said  Noakes,  again — "come — be  satisfied  with 
your  revenge!" 

"  I  am — I  will  be." 

With  his  heart  swelling  with  exultation,  Jonathan 
Wild  hastily  descended  the  steps,  and  sped  across  the 
meadow  in  smirch  of  the  horses,  which  he  hoped  to  find 
without  d.  .. 


CHAPTER  DOXXII. 

STEGGS  ARRIVES  AT  THE  INN  JUST  A  LITTLE  TOO  LATE. 

A  KIND  of  mist  floated  before  the  eyes  of  Edgworth  Bess 
when  she  found  herself  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

It  did  not  dissipate  until  she  heard  Stcggs  mention  her 
name. 

"  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  here  is  the  lost  heiress." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  looked  up  in  surprise. 

He  noted  the  thin  and  wasted  form,  the  poor  apparal, 
the  expression  of  woe  upon  he  face. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?" 

"  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it,  my  lord !" 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  doubt." 

"  None  whatever !" 

"  I  will  take  your  word,  then,  for  the  present.  Let  mo 
congratulate  you,"  he  added,  rising  and  addressing  him- 
self to  Edgworth  Bess.  "  I  heartily  congratulate  you, 
Lady  Donmull,  upon  yoiir  accession  to  the  property  from 
which  you  have  been  so  unjustly  deprived  !" 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  addressed  by  that  title. 

She  could  not  respond. 

She  bent  her  head  in  acquiescence. 

"  That  will  do,  then,  for  to-night.  Until  further  aiTange- 
ments  can  be  made,  you  will  stay  here.  To-moiTow,  J 
shall  inquire  further  into  the  affair." 

For  this  kind  offer  of  protection  Edgworth  Bess  man- 
aged to  stammer  forth  her  thanks. 

The  Chancellor  rang  a  bell,  and  confided  Edgworth  Bess 
to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper. 

"  I  could  searcely  have  believed  this,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, as  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  her.  "  No  one 
would  take  her  to  be  an  heiress." 

"Very  true,  my  lord.     She  has  suffered  much." 

"  She  has  that  appearance." 

"  I  know  something  of  what  she  has  gone  thi-ough,  but 
probably  not  one-half." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  over  now.  She  may  rest  contented  with 
regard  to  the  future.  To-morrow  I  shall  want  to  see  you^ 
in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  properly  investigated." 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  come,  my  lord." 

With  these  words,  Steggs  took  his  departui'e. 

On  the  following  day,  Edgworth  Bess  was  again  intro- 
duced into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

He  had  before  him  all  the  necessai-y  documents,  includ- 
ing even  the  confession  of  Abel  Donmull. 

"  You  must  understand,"  he  said,  "that  there  will  be 
no  opposition  to  your  taking  possession  of  your  property. 
Providing  you  can  make  good  your  claim  to  it,  there  ia  no 
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one  to  contend  with.     When  your  identity  is  once  proved 
it  will  be  sufficient." 

He  then  questioned  Edgworth  Bess  respecting  her  past 
life. 

She  answered  Lim  readily  and  truthfully,  and  these 
replies  accorded  perfectly  with  all  the  written  memoranda 
lie  had  before  him. 

In  conclusion,  he  professed  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

There  was  a  wild,  tumultuous  joy  in  the  poor  girl's 
heart  at  having,  she  imagined,  reached  the  end  of  her 
difficulties  and  troubles. 

She  would  no  longer  have  to  fear  the  enmity  of  any- 
one. 

But  she  was  deeply  anxious  respecting  her  two  pro- 
tectors. 

They  had  defended  her  when  no  one  else  would  take 
her  part,  and  she  was  conscious  that  but  for  them  she 
must  long  ago  have  perished. 

At  the  fu-st  opportunity,  she  took  Steggs  aside  and 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject  that  was  nearest  her 
heart. 

"Tell  me," she  said — "tell  me  truly,  have  you  heard 
anything  of  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  ?" 

"Nothing  whatever." 

"  Alas — alas !" 

"  But,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  set  forth  at  once  and  make 
inquiries  for  them." 

"Do  so — do  so!" 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  clue  to  them  ?" 

"  I  fear  not.    But  say,  when  vnl\  my  power  begin  ?" 

"  Your  power  ?" 

"  Yes.    When  can  I  openly  befriend  them  ?" 

"  At  present  you  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing— the 
greatest  caution  will  be  necessary  !" 

"  But  for  what  reason  ?" 

"  Wait  until  you  are  quite  assured  of  your  possession, 
and  until  I  have  discovered  them.  I  will  then  be  a  means 
of  communication  between  you." 

"  And  what  can  I  do  then?" 

"  Ask  the  Chancellor  to  move  for  a  free  pardon." 

"  And  could  he  obtain  one  ?" 

"It  is  very  likely." 

"  Then  there  is  a  doubt  about  it  ?" 

"  No,  not  much  of  a  doubt ;  but,  for  the  present,  let  me 
advise  you  to  dismiss  this  subject  from  your  mind 
altogether." 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Try  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  impossible  !" 

"  It  would  be  better  if  you  could  for  a  little  while  rest 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  you  have  recovered  your 
possessions  ,and  now  occupy  your  true  station." 

"1  care  nothing  for  that  without  I  can  aid  those  who 
have  so  long  been  my  friends." 

"At  any  rate,  it  will  be  best — nay,  imperatively 
necessary,  that  I  should  find  Blueskin  and  Jack,  and  learn 
from  them  what  their  intentions  are." 

"But  can  you  find  them ?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it." 

"Where  shall  you  look  ?" 

"  I  fear  there  is  little  but  chance  to  guide  me,  yet  I  may 
succeed  quickly.  Don't  be  disappointed,  however,  if  some 
time  elapses." 

Edgworth  Bess  clasped  her  hands  over  her  fbrehead. 

"Let  me  think,"  she  said — "let  me  think!  My  brain 
is  in  such  a  whirl,  and  I  am  so  excited  by  these  events 
that  I  seem  incapable  of  reflection !     Wait  a  moment !" 

Steggs  did  wait. 

Then,  presently  removing  her  hands,  she  said  : 

"  There  is  another  commission  I  wish  you  to  execute 
for  me." 

"  Name  it." 

"  Not  long  before  my  meeting  with  you  I  met  a  true, 
firm  friend— the  landlady  of  a  public-house." 

"  And  you  wish  me  to  go  there  ?" 

"  Yes.     Tell  her  that  I  am  now  safe  and  well." 

"I  will  if  you  will  describe  the  house." 

Edgworth  Bess  did  so  as  well  as  she  was  able. 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  Steggs,  "  that  there  is  any 
probability  of  learning  intelligence  of  Jack  and  Blueskin 
there?" 

"None  whatever,  I  fear." 

"  That's  a  pity  ;  I  thought  this  might  be  a  connecting 
lluk." 


"  No — no ;  and  yet  I  cannot  tell." 

"  You  think  there  is  a  possibility,  then  ?" 

"  They  may,  in  their  pursuit,  have  tracked  me  to  this 
inn ;  if  so — '-' 

"  Why,  then  all  will  be  well.  This  is  most  important ! 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  start  at  once." 

"  Do — do,  and  you  will  increase  the  obligation  I  am 
ah-eady  under  to  you.  I  am  glad  there  is  so  good  a 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  repay  it." 

"  I  will  go  to  this  inn,  then,  and  make  every  inquiiy.  If 
I  can  learn  anything  of  your  friends  I  will  mention  the 
subject  to  the  landlady,  so  that  when  they  do  call  she  will 
deliver  a  message  to  them." 

"  Yes — yes  !     I  trust  you  will  succeed." 

"  Leave  it  to  me.  Kely  upon  it,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can." 

"  WTien  shall  I  see  you  again  ?" 

"  If  I  have  good  news  to  communicate,  very  shortly.  It 
some  time  elapses  do  not  despau-,  but  think  that  I  am 
making  evei-y  effort  to  pursue  my  inquiries." 

"  I  will— I  will !" 

"  Tiy,  then,  to  rest  content  until  you  see  me  again  ;  for 
the  present,  you  will  remain  in  this  house.  Several  forms 
have  to  be  gone  through,  and  after  that  you  will  be  placed 
in  full  and  real  pos^iession  of  your  own." 

"  And  by  that  time,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  returned  with  good  news." 

"  And  so  do  I." 

"  It  is  pleasing  to  me  to  talk  upon  this  subject,  yet  I 
wish  you  gone." 

"  I  wi]l  start  at  once,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  energy 
and  fidelity.    Farewell !" 

With  these  words  Steggs  took  his  leave,  and  directed 
his  steps  towards  the  inn. 

Upon  arriving,  he  found  the  landlady  in  her  accustomed 
seat. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you, "  he  said,  "  upon  a  matter 
of  some  importance." 

"  Come  in !" 

Steggs  obeyed  the  invitation  to  enter  the  bar. 

"  A  day  or  two  ago,"  he  began,  "  you  afforded  help  and 
assistance  to  a  young  girl." 

"  Yes — yes,  I  did.  What  of  her  ?  She  has  come  to  no 
harm,  I  trust?" 

"  No,  none  ;  but  to  great  good." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  I  have  come  here  as  a  special  messenger  from  her  to 
you." 

"  On  what  account  ?" 

"First  to  express  her  thanks  for  your  kindness  to 
her." 

"  It  is  not  worth  mentioning." 

"  She  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  one  of  these  days 
intends  to  reward  you  liberally  for  all  you  have  done." 

"  It  was  but  a  little." 

"  It  was  very  much  to  her." 

"  And  are  you  one  of  the  friends  of  whom  she  spoke  to 
me?" 

"  Very  likely.  I  fortunately  met  her  in  the  street  and 
recognised  her.  I  had  long  been  looking  for  her,  trusting 
to  find  her.  Now  all  is  well.  You  must  know  that  her 
father  was  a  lord,  and  that  she  is  now  the  inheritor  of  all 
his  wealth  and  property." 

This  announcement  caused  the  landlady  no  little  as- 
tonislnneut. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it  now  ?"  she  said—"  quiet 
and  unassuming  as  she  was  too  !" 

"But  after  having  assured  you  of  her  safety,"  con- 
tinued Steggs,  "my  chief  object  is  to  make  some  inquii-ies 
for  two  friends  of  hers." 

"Two  friends  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  they  may  trark 
her  to  this  house,  and  if  so,  would  enter  to  make  inquiries. 
Should  they  do  so,  tell  them  all  that  I  have  said  to  you, 
and  ask  them  to  wait ;  I  will  call  and  satisfy  them." 

"  Two  friends,  did  you  say  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  One  young  and  the  other  rather  old  ?" 

"  Yes — yes  I  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  seen  them— that 
you  know  them  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  for  that,"  replied  the  landlady,  |'  but 
a  few  hours  ago  two  men  camo  in  and  asked  for  her." 

"  And  where  are  they  now  ?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you." 


"  They  have  gone,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  told  them  the  girl  had  left  this  house.  The 
news  seemed  to  fill  them  with  grief  and  despair,  then  they 
both  started  off  in  searcli  of  her." 

"Confusion!"  said  Steggs.  "This  will  perhaps  ruin 
all !" 

The  landlady  looked  at  him  in  siu-prise. 

"Did  they  not,"  ho  asked,  at  length,  "say  anything 
about  their  future  movements  ?" 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  they  did,  though  they  told  ine 
they  should  very  likely  call  again — if  that's  what  you 
mean." 


CHAPTER  DOXXIII. 

BLUESiaN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  HAVE  AN  UrPOKT^VNT  INTER- 
VIEW WITH  STEGGS. 

"  They  told  you  they  would  call  again  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"But  when?" 

"  They  did  not  say  when,  sir." 

"Describe  them  to  me." 

The  landlady  did  so  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

AVhat  she  said  was  quite  sufficient  to  convince  Steggs 
of  their  identity. 

"  And  when  was  this .'" 

"  Only  a  few  hours  ago." 

"  Then  they  are  probably  in  the  neighboui-hood  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  for  that." 

"  Look  you  —  pay  attention  to  my  instnictions  ;  you 
will  find  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  well  to  do 
so." 

"I  will." 

"  I  will  go  out  myself ;  it  is  possible  that  I  may  come 
'  across  them;  if  so,  well  and  good.  Do  you  understand 
me.'" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  But  if,  while  I  am  away,  they  come  again,  tell  them  of 
my  visit,  and  say  it  is  my  express  desire  that  they  wait 
here  imtil  I  return.  You  will  find  them  with  an  accom- 
modation, will  you  not.'" 

"  I  will,  sir." 

"That  will  do,  then.  Upon  no  account  suffer  them  to 
di'part  until  I  return,  it  will  be  useless  for  them  to  attempt 
to  seek  me." 

Having  fully  impressed  this  upon  the  landlady's  mind, 
Steggs  took  his  departure. 

He  roamed  listlessly  through  the  streets  for  a  long 
while,  looking  scrutinisingly  in  every  direction. 

But  he  failed  to  see  anything  of  those  he  sought. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  reverted  to  the  firo- 
ceedings  of  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard. 

We  have  lost  sight  of  them  for  some  time. 

"We  last  described  them  when  they  departed  from  the 
inn  to  commence  their  search  for  Edgworth  Bess. 

The  events  already  related,  of  course,  conclusively 
prove  that  this  search  was  perfectly  resultless. 

They  searched  through  every  street  they  came  to. 

But  without  the  slightest  success. 

Yet  they  did  not  like  to  confess  themselves  vanquished. 

As  they  did  not  find  Edgworth  Bess,  there  can  be  little 
interest  in  relating  their  proceedings  ;  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  it  was  not  until  they  were  thoroughly  worn  out  and 
exhausted  that  they  gave  up  the  search. 

A  consultation  was  then  held  as  to  where  they  should 

go- 

"  I  fancy  we  cannot  do  better  than  return  to  the  inn," 
said  Blueskin. 

"  It  will  be  dangerous." 

"  Not  very,  I  think." 

"  The  landlady  may  have  recognised  you." 

"  I  fancy  not.   Lot  us  run  the  risk." 

"  As  you  will." 

"  Do  not  forget  that  it  is  probable  Edgworth  Bess — hav- 
ing failed  to  find  us,  as  she  must  have  done — has  returned 
to  the  iun  ;  if  so,  we  shall  meet  her." 

"  That  I  fear  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  No — no,  I  can- 
not buoy  myself  up  with  that  hope." 

"  But  now  that  I  have  once  suggested  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  to  yen,  you  could  not  rest  imtil  you  had 
satisfied  yourself  as  to  the  truth  of  it." 

"  No,  that  I  could  not." 

"  Then  follow  me ;  a  little  sharp  walking  will  bring  us 


to  the  place.  If  we  meet  with  no  success,  do  not  be  down- 
hearted." 

"  I  will  try  not." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  my  conviction  we  should  find  there  a 
more  secure  shelter  than  wo  could  anywhere  else  in 
London." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  night  succeeding 
the  day  upon  which  Steggs  had  called  at  the  inn. 

Without  being  seen  or  noticed  by  anyone,  the  two 
friends  arrived  at  their  destination. 

As  soon  as  the  landlady  saw  them,  she  smiled  with  satis- 
faction, and  led  them  into  the  private  room. 

"  You  have  come  just  in  time,"  she  said — "just  in  time, 
or,  I  should  say,  just  too  late." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? — has  she  been  here  ?" 

"  No — no." 

"  Then  why  are  we  too  late  .'" 

"  A  friend  of  yours  called  not  long  ago." 

"  A  friend .'" 

"  Yes." 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  a  friend  ?" 

"  He  said  so." 

"  Well,  go  on — tell  us  more,"  said  Blueskin. 

Jack  Sheppard  was  so  excited  that  he  could  not  speak. 

He  dreaded  that  the  poor  girl  had  again  fallen  into  some 
snare. 

He  could  not  remember  that  she  had  any  other  friend 
besides  themselves. 

"  He  was  very  much  put  about  when  I  told  him  that 
you  had  been  here  and  gone  again.  He  wanted  to  see 
you." 

"To  see  us?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  fancy  he  has  some  message  for  you  from  the 
young  lady." 

"  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  He  went  out  to  search  for  you." 

"  To  search  for  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  he  has  not  yet  returned." 

Blucsldn  and  Jack  looked  at  each  other  with  a  puzzled 
kind  of  expression  on  their  countenances. 

"  Describe  this  friend,"  they  said. 

The  landlady  did  so. 

But  Steggs  had  so  altered  in  his  appearance,  that  they 
failed  to  recognise  him. 

They  could  not  think  who  he  was. 

Their  wonder  increased. 

"He  particularly  told  me,"  added  the  landlady,  "that  if 
you  called  here  before  he  returned,  you  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  quit  this  house  until  he  came  again." 

"Did  he  say  that  ?" 

"Yes,  he  did,  and  laid  most  particular  stress  upon  it. 
He  repeated  the  instructions  over  and  over  again." 

"  Well,  we  must  think  of  this,"  said  Blueskin.  "  Bring 
us  some  refreshment,  and  leave  us  for  awhile — we  must 
consult  together." 

The  landlady  obeyed,  for  her  curiosity  was  much 
inflamed  by  the  mysterious  events  of  the  last  two  or 
three  days. 

"  What  are  we  to  think  of  this.  Jack?"  was  Blueskin's 
first  question  as  soon  as  they  had  the  room  to  them- 
selves. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think  of  it." 

"Nor  I." 

"  Do  you  apprehend  any  danger  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed!" 

"  And  so  do  I.  You  have  guessed  my  own  thoiights 
in  the  matter.  It  is  no  friend  of  hers,  poor  girl !  but 
some  one  who  is  endeavouring  to  pass  himself  off  as  such. 
Yet  why  should  he  wish  to  meet  us?" 

"  That  is  it.  I  am  afraid — nay,  sure — that  he  has  re- 
cognised us." 

"  So  you  fear  the  worst  ?" 

"I  do." 

"What  would  be  the  consequences  if  he  called  the 
j>olice  officers  about  him,  and  surrounded  the  house  ?" 

"  Most  serious  indeed  to  us." 

"  Serious  in  good  truth.  Let  us  see  what  chance  there 
is  of  escape." 

They  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 

They  found  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  river,  which 
was  divided  from  the  back  of  the  premises  by  a  rude 
wooden  fence. 

"I  think  we  should  stand  a  chance  of  getting  free," 
said  Blueskin. 
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"  So  do  I." 

"  Then  let  us  stay  and  see  this  matter  out." 

"  Is  it  wise  to  run  the  risk  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  It  may,  after  all,  be  some  one  •who  has 
friendly  intentions  towards  her  and  towards  us;  if  so, 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  evade  him." 

"So  it  would,  but  I  am  doubtful — very  doubtful." 

"  And  well  yovi  may  be." 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

The  landlady  entered. 

"He has  come,"  she  said,  "and  wants  to  see  you." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  exchanged  glances. 

"Let  him  come  in,"  said  the  former.  "Tell  him  we 
are  here." 

The  landlady  departed. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Blueskin  said,  in  a  whisper  : 

"Now,  then,  if  we  find  he  meditates  any  treachery  to- 
wards us,  we  will  deal  with  him  in  a  summary  manner, 
and  escape." 

"  Right.    Be  careful !" 

"I  will.     Hush!" 

The  door  opened,  and  Steggs  appeared. 

But  he  was  not  recognised  by  either. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  succeeded  in  meeting  with  yoti,"  he 
ejaculated.  "  Believe  me,  all  is  well,  and  I  have  good 
news  to  communicate." 

The  two  friends  regarded  him  distrustfully. 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  said,  "that  you  do  not  recognise 
me?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"I  know  I  have  greatly  altered,  but  I  thought  you 
might  have  remembered  my  voice." 

"  It  does  sound  familiar  in  my  ears." 

"  Perhaps  the  utterance  of  my  name  may  refresh  your 
recollection." 

"  It  may — speak  !" 

"It  is  Steggs." 

"  I  recognise  you  now,"  said  Blueskin.  "  I  Icnow  you 
are  a  friend — your  behaviour  has  proved  it.  Here  is  my 
hand." 

"I  am  glad  you  do  not  doubt  me.  Here,  Jack,"  he 
added,  "  take  my  hand !  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  although 
I  suffered  much  from  the  hasty  blow  you  gave  me." 

Jack  grasped  him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

"It  was  a  rash  and  foolish  act,"  he  said,  "  and  one  that 
I  have  repented  of  ever  since." 

"  Say  nothing  more  about  it — don't  mention  it 
again !" 

"  And  you  have  found  Edgworth  Bess  ?"  said  Blueskin, 
interrogatively. 

"  I  have." 

"And  where  is  she  ?" 

"  Safe  and  well." 

"But  where?" 

"  In  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor." 

This  reply  was  so  little  anticipated  by  our  two  friends 
that  they  could  not  speak. 

"You  seem  astonished,"  said  Steggs,  "and  well  yoii 
may  be  ;  but  it's  perfectly  true." 

"  How  came  it  about  ?" 

"  Last  night  I  accidentally  met  her  in  the  street.  The 
light  of  a  lamp  shining  on  her  face  enabled  me  to  recog- 
nise her." 

"  And  did  she  know  you  ?" 

"  Not  at  first.  She  told  me  she  left  the  inn  in  order  to 
seek  for  you,  but  unluckily  encountered  Jonathan  Wild's 
son,  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  him.  She  had  eluded 
him  by  a  hairbreadth  when  I  met  her." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Why,  as  I  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  her  for  a  very 
long  time,  I  took  her  direct  to  the  residence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor." 

"  And  does  he  receive  her  ?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"  And  admit  her  claims  ?" 

"Yes.  In  his  own  mind  he  does  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  of  her  identity." 

"  This  is  indeed  glorious  news,"  said  Blueskin — "glori- 
ous news  !  What  I  have  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired 
has  at  length  come  to  pass !  She  is  in  proper  hands  and 
is  happy !" 

"  Not  very  happy,"  said  Steggs. 

"  Why  not  ?     What  cause  has  she  now  for  grief  ?" 

"  The  uncertainty  she  is  in  with  regard  to  your  salety ; 


if  she  knew  that  you  were  out  of  danger  she  would  bo 
quite  happy." 
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"  The  one  great  purpose  of  our  lives,"  said  Blueskin,  "  is 
achieved." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  The  lost  heiress  is  installed  in  her  possessions.  We 
had  sworn  to  do  it.  let  the  danger  bo  what  it  might.  It  is 
done,  and  now  we  are  content !" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  As  you  say,  it  is  well,  for  we  can  quickly  put  an  end 
to  the  anxiety  and  unhappiness  which  Edgworth  Bess 
may  experience  on  our  behalf." 

"  Do  so,  then — do  so,  I  beg !  But  how  will  it  be  accom- 
plished?" 

"  Why,  as  our  presence  here  is  unsuspected  and  un- 
known, nothing  will  be  so  easy  as  for  us  to  leave  England  ; 
in  another  land  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  A  wise  resolution,  and  the  best  that  you  could  take  ! 
When  shall  you  depart  ?" 

"  Shortly,  I  hope." 

"  Why  not  at  once  ?  Now  that  you  know  that  Edg- 
worth Bess  is  in  safety,  why  not  fly  immediately  ?" 

"  For  a  particular  reason." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  have  told  you  that  one  purpose  of  our  lives  was 
achieved." 

"  Then  you  have  another  ?" 

"  We  have." 

"  And  have  you  sworn  to  that  as  well  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  until  it  is  accomplished  we  cannot  leave 
Englisli  shores." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  trust  you  will  make  it  known  to 
Edgworth  Bess." 

"  I  will,  never  fear." 

"  I  call  her  by  that  familiar  title  because  the  other  seems 
strange." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  go  on.    What  is  this  purpose  ?" 

"  It  is  to  do  that  which  the  police  ofBcers  have  entirely 
failed  to  bring  about." 

"Indeed !" 

"  Yes — to  capture  Jonathan  Wild  I" 

Steggs  started. 

"  Now  that  this  anxiety  is  off  our  minds,"  continued 
Blueskin — "  I  mean  the  anxiety  we  felt  concerning  the 
fortunes  of  Edgworth  Bess — we  shall  turn  the  whole  of 
our  attention  and  devote  all  our  energies  to  the  task  of 
hunting  the  villain  down  !  We  will  not  rest  in  any  way 
until  he  is  either  dead  or  in  the  hands  of  justice !" 

"  You  have  sworn  to  that?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Both  of  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Tlien  give  me  your  hands,  for  I  have  sworn  the  same 
oath  I" 

"You?" 

"  Yes !" 

"  But  for  what  reason  ?" 

"  From  the  enmity  I  feel  for  that  fiend  in  human  shape." 

"  Then  he  has  injured  you  ?" 

"  Deeply,  and  in  a  manner  in  which  I  shall  neither  for- 
get nor  forgive  I  It  is  strange  how  we  have  been  actuated 
by  the  same  impulses.  I  had  resolved  to  find  Edgworth 
Bess  first,  and  place  her  in  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, which  I  knew  was  all  that  was  necessary,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  it  was  my  determination  to  set  out 
upon  the  villain's  track !" 

"  It  is  strange,  as  you  say.  I  believe  your  words  re- 
specting Edgworth  Bess ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  have  just  stated." 

"  That's  right.  It  is  true— believe  me,  it  is  quite 
true !" 

"  I  do  beheve  you." 

"Our  immediate  purpose,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  "is  to 
commence  a  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild.  We  have  already 
a  clue  to  guide  us.  We  have  tracked  him  to  a  certaiu 
point,  and  beyond  that  we  can  doubtless  follow  him." 

"  That  is  very  important." 
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•  'And  now,"  continued  Jack,  "it  seems  to  me,  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  consult  together  as  to  the  steps 
that  shall  be  taken." 

"Just  so." 

"  We  are  all  working  to  one  end,  and  therefore  we 
ought  to  decide  upon  a  common  plan  of  operations." 

"  "Wliat  do  you  propose  ?"  asked  Steggs. 

"  Well,"  said  Blueskin,  "  as  your  object  is  the  same  as 
ours,  will  you  join  us  ?  Shall  we  all  three  set  out  to- 
gether to  accomplish  our  aim  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Just  as  you  please." 

"You  see,"  said  Steggs,  " that  I  am  placed  in  rather  a 
peculiar  situation,  and  have  some  other  things  to  attend 
to  immediately.  I  shall  set  about  my  work  in  a  fashion 
of  my  own  ;  that  I  shall  succeed  I  do  not  doubt.  No — no, 
you  two  agree  together  very  well.  Work  out  your 
scheme  yourselves,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

"  We  are  quite  agreeable." 

"  Then  let  us  look  upon  that  point  as  settled.  I  will 
return  to  Edgworth  Bess,  tell  her  that  I  have  seen  you, 
and  what  you  intend  to  do,  and  after  that  I  will  begin  my 
search." 

"  And  we  will  begin  at  once." 

"Don't  think,"  added  Steggs,  "that  I  wish  to  pry  into 
your  business ;  don't  think  either  that  I  would  be  guilty 
of  any  treachery  towards  you.      Place  confidence  in  me." 

"  We  will — we  do  !" 

"  Well,  then,  how  do  you  intend  to  commence  opera- 
tions ?" 

"  Luckily,"  said  Blueskin,  "  we  are  possessed  of  two 
good  horses." 

Steggs  nodded. 

"  They  are  in  a  stable  hard  by.  We  shall  mount  them 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and  ride  out  of  London." 

"  And  make  you  way,  I  suppose,  to  the  place  to  which 
you  have  already  tracked  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"  Exactly — to  a  roadside  pubUc-house  where  he  signa- 
lized his  visit  by  some  of  his  old  barbarities." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  said  Steggs.  "You  will  get  upon  his 
track  easily  enough,  for  wherever  he  goes  he  will  leave  a 
trail  of  blood  or  violence  behind — you  will  be  sure  to 
track  him !" 

"  That  was  just  my  thought !" 

"  It  would  be,  knowing  the  man  so  well  as  you  do." 

"  Success  will  attend,  I  feel  certain !"  said  Jack  Sheppard 
— "I  can  feel  a  presentiment  to  that  effect!" 

"But  shall  you  go  as  you  now  are  ?"  asked  Steggs. 

"  Uow  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  attired  as  you  are  at  present,  or  should  you 
disguise  yourselves  ?" 

"  That's  an  excellent  suggestion !"  said  Blueskin.  "  I  did 
not,  in  my  excitement,  give  that  a  thought.  It  would  be 
much  better  and  safer  to  adopt  some  disguise." 

"  Unquestionably  so." 

"  I  think  we  ai-e  much  indebted  to  you  for  the  thought ; 
it  might  not  have  occurred  to  us  until  too  late." 

"  Don't  mention  it !" 

"  The  point  to  be  decided,"  said  Jack,  "is  what  disguise 
shall  we  adopt  ?" 

"  We  must  reflect,"  said  Blueskin. 

"  Steggs,"  said  Jack,  "can  you  offer  us  another  sugges- 
tion ?" 

■'  I  don't  know  that  I  can.  You  are  at  liberty  to  choose 
almost  any  attire.  One  end,  however,  you  must  particularly 
keep  in  view." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  In  disguising  yourselves,  you  must  make  yourselves 
look  as  different  as  you  can." 

"  We  should  be  sui'e  to  do  that." 

"  But  I  mean,  you  should  look  out  for  and  select  two 
characters  quite  opposite  to  your  own,  and  play  them  to 
the  best  of  your  ability." 

"  I  catch  your  notion." 

"  I  can  tell  you  do." 

"  For  instance,"  said  Blueskin  :  "  if  I  wore  to  disguise 
myself  as  some  country  farmer  or  landholder." 

"Exactly  !"  cried  Steggs.  "You  could  not  possibly  do 
better — you  would  look  the  character,  I  am  sure,  if  you 
were  careful !" 

"  I  think  I  could  sustain  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Steggs,  "  if  you  decided  on  that  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  thing  that  Jack  cau  be." 

"What  is  that?" 


"  You  will  travel  together?" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"  Well,  two  people  can  scarcely  do  that  without  suspi- 
cion, except  some  precaution  is  taken." 

"  J  don't  quite  comprehend  you." 

"  Why,  if  Jack  disguises  himself  as  your  groom,  or 
footman,  or  servant^  or  attendant,  and  rides  with  you,  you 
will  excite  no  remark." 

"  Excellent — excellent !"  cried  Jack.  "  I  don't  much 
fear  the  police  officers  ;  but  even  Jonathan  Wild  would,  I 
fancy,  fail  to  recognise  mo  in  such  a  garb  as  that." 

"  Then  may  we  say  that  this  is  decided  upon  ?" 

"  You  may." 

"  I  feel  now  more  hopeful  and  confident  than  ever,' 
exclaimed  Blueskin,  "  and  one  thing  alone  remains  to  bo 
done  !" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Simple  as  it  seems,  it  may  present  some  difficulties." 

"But  what  is  it?" 

"  The  obtaining  of  the  disguises." 

"  Yes,  it  is  highly  important  that  few  people  should  bo 
aware  of  this  change  in  your  appearance." 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  Then,"  said  Jack,  "  when  and  how  are  these  disguises 
to  be  obtained  ?" 

"  If  you  will  leave  it  to  me "  began  Steggs. 

"We  will  do  so  readily — gladly!" 

"  Then  I  will  leave  here  and  purchase  them  for  you." 

"  If  you  will,  we  shall  be  under  a  deep  obligatioH  to 
you." 

"  Don't  name  it ;  the  service  itself  is  trifling  enough." 

"  Not  so — not  so." 

"  But  I  say  it  is.  I  will  take  care  that  the  disguises 
are  obtained  in  a  manner  that  will  excite  no  suspicion." 

"  Then  our  task  will  be  easy  indeed." 

"  I  will  purchase  them  myself,"  continued  Steggs,  "  and 
bring  them  here." 

"  By  what  time  ?" 

"  That  I  can  hardly  state,  but  certainly  between  now 
and  nightfall." 

"  That  will  do,  then — it  will  suit  us  admirably." 

"  Then  we  can  quit  this  part  of  our  discussion  ?" 

"  We  can.  When  shall  you  repair  to  Edgworth 
Bess  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  obtained  the  disguises." 

"  Well,  then,  oblige  me  by  setting  out  at  once,  and  pray 
return  as  speedily  as  possible." 

"I  will ;  but  of  course  I  shall  be  careful  in  all  my  move- 
ments." 

"  Certainly — certainly." 

"  Farewell,  then,  for  a  short  time  ;  1  shall  soon  return." 

With  these  words  Steggs  took  his  departure. 

After  the  door  closed  behind  him  there  followed  one 
of  those  peculiar  pauses  which  sometimes  take  place. 

Neither  Blueskin  nor  Jack  could  find  a  word  to 
say. 

At  length  the  latter,  starting  from  a  kind  of  reverie, 
said : 

"Blueskin,  what  do  you  think  of  Steggs?" 

"Think  of  him?" 

"  Yes." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

"  As  to  his  fidelity  and  sincerity." 

"  I  have  every  confidence  in  him." 

"  I  have  my  doubts." 

"  Doubts  ?  and  for  what  ?" 

"I  can't  precisely  tell  you,  but  I  do  doubt  his  good 
faith." 

"You  are  wrong,  Jack — quite  wrong.  You  doubted 
him  before,  if  you  recollect,  when  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  a  cause  for  your  doing  so.  You  wounded  him 
severely,  and  brought  about  a  long  train  of  sufferings  ;  for 
this,  you  see,  he  has  forgiven  you !" 

"  Ee  has  professed  to  do  so." 

"  I  believe  he  was  in  earnest." 

"  Then  I  don't ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  forgive  an  injury 
so  easily  ;  he  would  rather  seek  for  some  terrible  revenge." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  Jack — indeed  I  do !" 

"  Well,  I  may  be." 

"  I  hope  you  are." 

"  And  so  do  I,  and  yet " 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  wish  we  had  not  taken  him  so  deeply  into  our  con- 
fidence.   You  see  now  he  knows  all  our  plans— we  have 
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told  him  just  what  we  intend  to  do,  and  he  may  have 
quitted  the  house  now  only  as  a  pretext." 

"A  pretext?" 

"  Yes — he  may  return  with  the  police  officers." 

"If  he  does  betray  us,  he  will  do  so  completely — he  will 
leave  no  loophole  for  escape  ;  we  shall  be  captured." 

"Your  fears,  Jack,  are  unfounded." 

"Well,  we  shall  see— we  shall  see.  If  no  distm-bance 
takes  place,  and  if  presently  he  returns  with  the  dis- 
gmses  there  will  be  an  end  to  your  suspicions." 

"  There  will— there  will." 

"  Then  we  can  only  wait  for  the  result  with  patience: 
for  myself  I  feci  content." 

Although  Blueskin  said  this,  it  was  scarcely  the  trutli. 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  doubts  and  suspicions  which 
Jack  had  spoken  of  impressed  themselves  in  his  mi  ad. 

As  the  time  wore  on,  he  grew  more  and  more  anxious 
for  Steggs  to  make  his  appearance,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  little  room  in  ill-disguised  impatience. 

Jack  noted  this,  but  said  nothing. 

In  this  uncomfortable  manner  the  time  elapsed  until 
night  came. 

When  it  grew  dark,  Jack  hinted  tnat  the  time  had 
arrived  for  Steggs  to  make  his  attack  upon  them  with  the 
utmost  advantage. 

Growing  more  and  more  uneasy  each  moment,  Blueskin 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

He  fancied  he  could  see  an  easy  way  of  making  his 
escape,  should  they  be  attacked. 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  dooi',  and  the  land- 
lady entered. 

"  That  friend  of  yours  has  returned,"  she  said. 

"  Ask  him  to  come  in." 

" Now,  Jack," whispered  Blueskin,  "we  shall  quickly 
know  the  worst." 

"  We  shall ;  if  he  is  false,  we  cannot  long  remain  in 
ignorance  of  it." 

"  No,  but  hush  !  he  comes !" 


CHAPTER  DOXXV. 
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OF  JONATHAN   WILD. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  again  and  Steggs  entered. 

In  his  arms  he  carried  a  large  parcel. 

"  Here  are  the  things,"  he  said,  calmly.  "  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  procuring  them  ready  made  of 
the  right  size  ;  moreover,  I  was  careful  to  buy  them  in  a 
quarter  of  London  remote  from  this,  so  that  there  should 
be  less  chance  of  a  discovery." 

Blueskin  looked  at  Jack  while  these  words  were  spoken, 
and  his  glance  conveyed  the  words  to  Jack : 

"  You  see  how  groundless  your  suspicions  were." 

The  parcel  was  opened,  and  the  contents  examined. 

"You  had  better  disguise  youi-selves  without  delay," 
said  Steggs.  "  It  is  quite  dark  now,  and  you  may  ride 
away  unseen." 

"  Would  you  keep  the  change  a  secret  from  the  land- 
lady here?" 

"I  would  if  possible." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  how  it  may  be  done." 

"How?" 

"We  will  go  out  just  as  we  are,  leaving  you  here;  we 
will  settle  up  ths  score  with  the  landlady,  and  tell  her  that 
you  are  in  this  room  and  wish  to  remain  in  it  undisturbed. 
Then  we  will  to  all  appearance  bid  her  farewell  and  leave 
the  house  ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  we  will  make  our  way 
round  to  the  back  and  enter  through  the  window.  We 
will  then  disguise  ourselves,  and  leave  by  the  same 
means." 

"Excellent !"  said  Steggs.  "  You  cannot  take  too  many 
precautions,  and  this  is  one  that  will,  I  am  sure,  be  much 
to  your  advantage.  I  will  assist  you  in  it  to  the  utmost. 
Do  not  lose  any  more  time,  but  go  at  once." 

"  We  will." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  then  left  the  room. 

Steggs  closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  so  as  to  be  secure 
from  interruption. 

According  to  their  intention,  Blueskin  and  Jack  went 
to  the  bar,  and,  after  paying  tne  reckoning,  thanked  the 
landlady  over  and  over  again  for  the  kindness  she  had 
ehown,  not  only  to  them  but  to  Edgworth  Bess. 

"  Our  friend,"  they  said,  "  wishes  to  remain  here  some 


time  longer ;  we  have  left  him  in  the  room  we  have  just 
quitted ;  do  not  disturb  him,  for  he  is  engaged  upon  im- 
portant business." 

"Very  good,  gentlemen." 

After  a  few  more  similar  remarks,  the  two  friends 
quitted  the  inn. 

"  Stop,"  said  Jack,  suddenly,  "  there's  another  tiling  wo 
must  bear  in  mind." 

"What's  that?" 

"  The  horses." 

"  Oh  !  ah !  the  horses !" 

"  What  scheme  can  wo  adopt  to  obtain  possession  of 
them  without  the  keeper  of  tho  stables  knowing  any- 
thing about  our  disguises  ?" 

This  was  a  very  difficult  problem,  but  it  was  highly 
necessary  that  it  should  bo  solved. 

Both  set  their  wits  to  work,  and  in  a  little  while  Jack 
devised  a  means. 

"Look  you," he  said :  "  we  are  now  attired  as  wo  were 
when  we  left  the  horses ;  we  will  call  now." 

"  Well,  go  on." 

"  We  will  say  that  in  a  short  time  we  will  send  some 
one  for  the  horses,  as  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  come 
ourselves.  We  could  pay  the  money  and  describe  Steggs, 
saying  that  a  man  of  such  an  appearance  will  call." 

"  Excellent  I"  said  Blueskin ;  "that  gets  over  the  diffi- 
culty at  once.  It's  wonderful  how  simple  these  things 
are  ii  you  will  only  look  them  in  the  face." 

Accordingly,  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  stables,  and  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. 

Then,  without  loss  of  time,  they  crept  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  made  their  way  cautiously  round  to  the 
back  of  the  inn,  and  over  the  wooden  fence. 

The  window  was  then  straight  before  them. 

They  reached  it  without  hindrance  or  interruption,  and 
without  being  observed  by  anybody. 

Steggs  was  there  waiting  for  and  expecting  them. 

He  assisted  them  through  the  window,  and  then,  as  all 
the  clothing  was  in  readiness,  they  proceeded  to  disguise 
themselves. 

This  occupied  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  it 
was  time  well  spent. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished,  such  a  complete  meta- 
morphosis had  taken  place  that  Jack  and  Blueskin  could 
scarcely  recognise  each  other. 

"  We  shall  do  now  capitally,  I  think,"  said  the  former. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Steggs  ;  "I  never  saw  a  more  excellent 
or  complete  disguise.  Eely  upon  it,  it  will  deceive  even 
Jonathan  Wild  himself." 

"  I  believe  it.  will ;  and  now,  mentioning  his  name  makes 
me  desirous  of  stealing  off  and  commencing  the  pursuit 
at  once." 

"  I  should  recommend  you  to  do  so,  for  fear  the  land- 
lady should  be  inquisitive  enough  to  come  to  the  door." 

"  Well,  then,  Steggs,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  want  you 
to  do.  We  will  pass  out  of  the  window  as  arranged,  climb 
over  the  fence,  and  crouch  down  behind  it.  You  know 
just  where  the  fence  is,  do  you  not  ?  It  is  too  dark  to  see 
it  now." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  where  it  is  well  enough." 

"  Then  as  soon  as  we  have  taken  our  departure  by  tho 
window,  you  leave  by  the  door.  On  the  first  turning  to 
the  left  you  will  see  some  liveiy  stables.  Go  there  and 
say  you  have  called  for  two  horses  ;  they  will  know  all 
about  them,  and  will  expect  you." 

"That's  another  excellent  precaution,"  Steggs  ejacu- 
lated. 

"  It  is ;  we  thought  of  it  after  we  got  into  the  street. 
We  will  wait  for  you  near  the  fence.  When  you  have 
obtained  the  horses,  lead  them  down  to  tho  water's  edgo, 
where  you  wUl  find  us." 

"All  right.  And  now  what  do  you  think  of  doing 
with  the  clothes  you  have  taken  off?" 

"  My  intention  was  to  have  them  tied  up  in  a  bundle 
with  a  large  stone  in  the  middle,  and  cast  them  into  the 
Thames." 

"  A  very  good  mode  of  disposing  of  them,  and  I  should 
recommend  it,  but  I  would  not  include  your  long  riding 
cloaks ;  keep  them— they  may  be  useful  and  serviceable, 
for  the  weather  is  very  unsettled." 

"  Very." 

"  You  can  easily  carry  them  strapped  to  the  pommel 
of  your  saddles ;  then,  should  circumstances  require  it,  you 
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could  put  them  on  and  effect  a  considerable  change  in 
your  appearance." 

"  So  we  could." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  cloaks  were  retained. 

Jack  and  Blueskin,  according  to  the  arrangement,  passed 
out  of  the  window,  which  Steggs  closed  after  them,  and 
secured  so  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion. 

Then  he  left  the  inn  by  the  front  door,  went  to  the 
stables,  and  led  the  horses  round  to  the  appointed  spot. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  two  friends,  carrying  the  bundle 
of  apparel,  once  more  climbed  over  the  fence,  and,  having 
found  a  large  stone,  placed  it  in  the  bundle. 

There  were  some  large  barges  moored  at  the  water's 
edge,  so  Jack,  seizing  the  bxmdle,  nimbly  sprang  on  to  one 
of  them,  and  ran  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Ho  paused  on  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

Then,  with  all  his  might,  he  flung  the  bundle  ficji 
him. 

There  was  a  splash,  and  then  it  disappeared. 

The  stone  immediately  dragged  the  clothing  down  to 
the  muddy  bed  of  the  river. 

Then,  hastily  returning,  he  rejoined  his  companion,  and 
waited  for  Steggs  to  ai-rive. 

Their  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  severe  trial,  for 
soon  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  came  upon  their  ears. 

In  another  moment  Steggs  arrived. 

"Here  they  are,"  he  said.  "Now,  mount  and  ride 
away,  and  I  trust  success  will  soon  reward  youi"  efforts." 

"  It  will — it  will  1    Kely  upon  it,  it  -vvill !" 

"  Then  now,  having  wished  you  good  speed,  I  will  say 
farewell  to  both." 

"Farewell!  Yet,  ere  we7part,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
give  Edgwoi-th  Bess  a  full  and  particular  account  of  all 
that  has  passed  between  us.  Tell  her  how  well  we  are 
disguised,  and  what  a  good  chance  we  have  of  effecting 
our  purpose." 

"  I  will— I  will  let  her  know  all." 

"  Say  tliat  we  are  scarcely  in  any  danger,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  Jonathan  "Wild  is  slain  or  a  prisoner,  we  will 
leave  England,  and  do  the  best  we  can  for  oui'selves  in  a 
foreign  laud." 

"I  will  tell  her  so,  and  bring  you  word  what  she  says 
in  reply." 

"  Once  more,  then,  farewell !" 
_  So  saying,   Blueskin  and  Jack  touched  their  norses 
lightly  with  the  spur,  and  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

According  to  the  determination  they  had  expressed, 
they  dii'ected  their  course  towards  the  inn  where,  the 
reader  -will  remember,  they  obtained  very  particular  infor- 
mation concerning  Jonathan  Wild. 

From  that  point  they  would  be  able  to  extend  their  in- 
quiries. 

There  was  much  truth  in  the  remark  made  by  Steggs 
to  the  effect  that  wherever  he  went  Jonathan  would  leave 
a  trail  of  blood  behind  him  by  which  he  could  be  fol- 
lowed. 

In  recalling  to  memory  all  the  varied  incidents  that  be- 
tel him  after  leaving  the  inn  just  mentioned,  the  reader 
will  at  once  be  struck  with  the  number  of  acts  of  violence 
committed,  by  some  of  which  surely  his  progress  could  be 
noted. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  scarcely  exchanged  a  syllable  with 
each  other  until  they  emerged  into  the  Oxford  Eoad. 

Then  they  drew  in  deep  aspirations  of  the  cool,  country 
air,  and  felt  wonderfully  refreshed. 

"  I  am  a  new  man  now,"  said  Jack,  "  and  equal  to  any 
emei-gency.  My  heai-t  is  as  light,  and  I  feel  jovial  and 
happy  as  of  old." 

"And  I  too.  Now  that  the  great  source  of  anxiety  and 
distress  is  removed — now  that  I  know  Edgworth  Bess  is 
secure  and  in  safety,  I  feel  such  an  elation  of  spirits  that 
I  can  scarcely  contain  myself.  But  you  must  not  forget. 
Jack,  the  purpose  with  which  we  set  out." 

"  Never  fear  that  I  shall  forget  that!"  was  the  reply, 
given  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice.  "  I  have  suffered  more 
at  his  hands  than  anyone  else ;  so  it  is  not  likely  I  shall 
forget  him!" 

Jack  groimd  his  teeth  savagely  together  while  he 
spoke. 

"  Let  us  endeavour  as  well  as  we  can  to  prevent  our  at- 
tention being  diverted  from  the  object  we  have  in  view." 

"  That,  I  fancy,  is  an  vmnecessary  caution." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see." 

"We  shall. 


"  Jonathan  has  succeeded  for  a  long  time  in  eluding  all 
the  officers  of  justice,  but  we  have  done  the  same  thing 
ourselves." 

"  We  have." 

"But  with  us  in  pursuit  of  him,  it  will  be  quite  another 
matter.  We  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  pursuit — a 
deeper,  stronger  interest  than  the  mere  hope  of  obtaining 
a  share  in  a  reward  could  possibly  excite." 

"  Yes ;  that  feeling  is  revenge,  and  Jonathan  will  not 
escape  it.  We  shall  hunt  him  down,  so  surely  as  ever 
anyone  was  hunted  down  ;  and  at  the  last  moment,  I  will 
exult  over  him ;  I  have  always  said  that  I  should  live  to 
see  the  day  when  he  swung  from  Tyburn  Tree,  and  so  I 
shall — so  I  shall,  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant!" 

"Hark!"  said  Blueskin — "hark — did  you  hear  that?" 

"  Hear  what  ?" 

"  Stop— listen !" 

He  pulled  up  his  horse  abruptly  as  he  spoke,  and  so  did 
Jack. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  latter  again. 

"Hush — hush — listen!  Perhaps  I  was  mistaken.  Per- 
haps we  shall  hear  it  again  !" 


CHAPTER  DOXXVI. 

REVERTS  TO  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  JONATHAN  WILD  AND 
MR.  NOAKES. 

Jonathan  Wild  might  well  exult  when  he  accomplished 
the  feat  of  rolling  the  heavy  millstone  over  the  trap- 
door. 

By  that  means  he  not  only  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
interference  of  his  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time  placed 
them  in  anything  but  an  agreeable  situation. 

They  were  searching  among  the  rubbish  very  near  to 
the  trap-door  when  Wild  closed  it,  and  the  noise  above 
filled  them  with  the  liveliest  alarm. 

The  timbers  cracked  and  creaked,  while  the  dust  fell 
down  in  a  shower. 

For  one  moment  they  feared  the  flooring  of  the  mill, 
which  was  old  and  decayed,  would  give  way  beneath  the 
heavy  weight. 

But  the  wood-work  stood  the  shock  bravely. 

There  they  were,  however,  caged  up — fast  prisoners  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  magistrate  looked  from  one  to  another  of  his  com- 
panions in  surprise. 

They  were  greatly  alanned;  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  in 
rather  an  arixious  voice,  inquu-ed : 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?" 

"  I  fancy  I  can  see  it  all,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  have  my  suspicions." 

"  What  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  some  atrocious  villains  have  made  this  empty, 
disused  mill  their  temporary  hiding-place.  Had  we 
seai-ched  the  upper  portion  fii-st,  I  believe  we  should  have 
found  them — as  we  did  not,  they  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  us." 

All  shuddered  when  they  heard  Jonathan's  exulting 
laughter. 

The  opinion  enunciated  by  the  magistrate  was  of  a 
character  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  and  all  his 
hearers  at  once  concluded  that  he  had  anived  at  the  true 
state  of  affairs.  .» 

That,  however,  was  scarcely  the  moment  for  them  to 
deliberate  much  upon  such  a  point.  ■'^— - 

They  were  made  prisoners — that  was  a  most  obvious 
fact,  and  the  next  thing  to  do  was  to  make  their  escape. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  would  return  was  doubtful. 

And  if  they  did,  it  vrovld  be  difficult  to  make  them 
understand  how  the  party  was  situated. 

The  magistrate  took  this  view  of  the  case  : 

"  We  must  rely  entirely  upon  our  own  exertions,"  he 
said.     "  It's  no  good  depending  upon  the  villagers." 

To  this  all  assented. 

"  Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  will  look  round  and  examine 
this  place  thoroughly ;  we  shall  then  discover  which  is 
the  weakest  point,  and  then  make  a  resolute  attempt  to 
escape." 

This  was  a  very  judicious  proposition. 

The  foundations  of  the  mill  were  not  of  any  great 
extent,  and  so  the  examination  was  quickly  made. 

"  I  fancy  this  will  be  the  place,"  said  the  magistrate. 
"  There's  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  to  remove ;  but  we  must 
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«ftt  to  it  with  a  will.  Then  a  little  strength  will  enable  us 
to  make  an  opening  through  the  old  timbers." 

Convenient  places  were  selected  for  placing  the  caudles 
£0  as  to  light  thena  in  their  work. 

Then  the  whole  party  commenced  operations  most 
vigorously. 

It  was  a  long  and  fatiguing  labour  to  remove  the 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  rubbish  with  which  the  place 
was  literally  choked  up. 

At  length  they  succeeded,  and  nothing  intervened 
between  them  and  freedom  except  the  wooden  frams- 
work  of  the  mill. 

Tkey  were  very  ill  provided  with  tools  for  maldng  an 
opening  through  the  boards. 

A  long  iron  bar,  or  something  of  that  kind,  was  needed, 
but  they  had  nothing  that  would  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Among  the  i-ubbish,  however,  thoy  found  several  good- 
sized  stones. 

No.  136.— Blueskin. 


These  they  picked  up  and  flung  with  all  their  might 
against  the  boarding. 

Sometimes  the  blow  would  be  followed  by  a  cracking 
sound. 

Whenever  thoy  saw  the  wood  split  in  this  manner,  they 
redoubled  their  efforts. 

At  length,  after  much  labour,  very  much  to  their 
8iUT)rise,  a  large  piece  of  the  woodwork  flew  out  bodilj, 
leaving  an  opening  large  enough  for  them  to  emerge  at 
once. 

It  was  well  that  everyone  obeyed  the  impulse  to  dart 
forward. 

They  were  anxious  to  escape  from  the  close,  damp 
atmosphere. 

To  tbat  anxiety  they  unquestionably  owed  their 
lives. 

The  ruined  mill  was  in  a  very  frail  and  tottering  condi- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  that   portion  of  the   woodwork 
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near  the  foundations  sorvod  to  dcrango  tho  whole 
structure.  . 

A  heavy  gust  of  wind,  too,  roso  \7iln  groat  suddenness, 
and  blew  with  full  force  against  it. 

It  bout  slowly  before  the  blast. 

There  was  a  creaking  and  groaning  of  timbers  swaying 
to  and  fro. 

A  cry  of  horror  from  the  party  who  had  just  escaped, 
and  then  the  mill  fell  with  a  terrific  crash  to  the 
ground. 

Fortunately  the  magistrate  and  his  companions  were 
made  aware  of  their  danger  in  time  to  get  out  of  tho 
reach  of  the  falling  materials. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  nothing  left  of  the 
ruined  mill  but  a  confused  mass  of  fragments  of  timber, 
iron,  and  stone. 

The  space  it  occupied  was  inconceivably  small,  aud  no 
one  would  have  believed  that  so  many  objects  could  have 
been  crushed  into  so  small  a  compass. 

Several  seconds  elapsed  before  the  magistrate  and  his 
friends  could  recover  suiBciently  from  the  shock  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  tho  nan-ow  escape  they  had 
had. 

"  There's  an  end  of  the  old  ruined  mill !"  said  the  magis- 
trate— "  we  shall  bo  troubled  no  more  with  stoi"ies  of 
apparitions  and  the  like  ; — it's  all  over  now,  and  I  suppose 
tho  mystery  will  never  be  fully  explained.  I  question 
whether  wo  shall  ever  know  much  more  about  it  than  we 
do  now  ;  but  time  will  show." 

Tho  storm  had  not  yet  abated,  nor  had  the  rain 
ceased. 

The  latter  poured  down  in  one  ceaseless  torrent. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  the  magistrate  and  his  party 
were  wet  through  to  the  skin. 

"  I  suppose  we  can  do  no  more  good,"  said  one. 

The  magistrate  hesitated. 

"It's  very  wet,"  he  replied;  "and  as  the  mill  lias 
fallen  into  a  mass  of  ruin,  I  fancy  wo  shall  be  of  little 
service  if  we  remain." 

"  That's  just  what  I  think,"  returned  Mr.  Donaldson. 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  added  the  magistrate,  "if  you  are 
of  the  same  opinion — as  doubtless  you  are — you  will 
follow  me." 

"  We  will — we  will !" 

"  Li  the  morning,  however,  I  will  have  strict  measures 
taken,  aud  this  mystery  shall  be  probed  to  the  very 
bottom.    It  shall  not  be  my  faidt  if  it  remain  unsolved." 

With  these  words,  the  magistrate,  having  buttoned  up 
his  coat  and  placed  his  hat  firmly  on  his  head,  ran  hastily 
across  the  fields  in  tho  direction  of  his  dwelling. 

He  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  party,  who  were 
thoroughly  tired  of  the  night's  adventures. 

There  was  not  one  of  them  who  could  think  of  the  fall 
of  the  mill  without  a  shudder  of  horror. 

Had  they  been  a  moment  later,  they  must  have  been 
buried  beneath  tho  fragments. 

The  lightning  still  flashed  and  the  thunder  roared. 

Then  presently  there  came  one  fla^h  more  vivid  and 
more  enduring  than  any  that  had  preceded  it. 

For  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  time  the  whole  land- 
scape for  miles  and  miles  around  was  illuminated  with  the 
bine,  sulphurous  glare. 

With  startling  relief  every  object  was  brought  out — 
trees,  meadows,  fences — everything. 

Instinctively  the  magistrate  and  his  party  closed  their 
eyes,  but  not  until  they  had  all  seen,  at  some  distance  off, 
the  figures  of  two  men  seated  on  two  steeds. 

It  was  but  a  tnu]--ieiit  glimpse  that  they  obtained  of 
them,  and  then  they  disappeared. 

After  that  flash  the  darkness  seemed  doubly  dense. 

"  Did  you  see  those  men  ?"  the  magistrate  asked  as  soon 
as  the  crash  of  the  thunder  that  followed  the  flash  of 
lightning  was  over. 

"  We  did — we  did  !" 

"  Then  they  are  tho  rascals,  depend  upon  it,  who  have 
been  creating  so  much  disturbance.  And  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  1  feel  pretty  sure  I  know  who  they  are." 

In  spite  of  their  uncomfortable  situation,  everyone  pre- 
sent was  anxious  to  hear  more  from  the  magistrate's  lips. 

"I  have  received  intelligence,"  he  said,  "that  the  noto- 
rious Jonathan  Wild  and  his  vallanous  companion  Mr. 
Noakes  have  penetrated  some  distance  into  the  country. 
I  have  not  heard  of  them  being  within  miles  and  miles  of 
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Despite  the  dread  Jonathan  Wild  always  felt  during  a 
violent  storm,  he  nevertheless  welcomed  the  bright 
flashes  of  lightning  which  ran  across  tho  meadow  in  the 
way  we  have  already  mentioned. 

By  the  aid  of  these  flashes  of  lightning  he  hoped  to  bo 
able  to  see  just  whereabouts  the  hoi'ses  were,  aud  to 
mount  them  and  ride  off. 

He  scrambled  through  the  hedge,  followed  by  his  com- 
panion, and  then  pausing  beneath  a  tree,  looked  anxiously 
around  him. 

A  bright  flash  of  lightning  showed  him  the  two  horses 
standing  close  together  some  distance  off. 

They  had  placed  themselves  side  by  side,  as  though  for 
mutual  protection  and  defence. 

They  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  conflict  of  the 
elements. 

"Come,  Noakes,"  said  Wild,  "there  they  are.  For- 
ward !" 

"All  right." 

"Approach  them  with  caution,  however,  or  they  will 
start  away,  and  we  shall  have  no  end  of  trouble  in  cap 
turing  them." 

"  I  know,  but  be  quick." 

"lam.  Curse  this  rain — how  it  comes  down,  to  be 
sure  !     I  am  wet  through  to  the  skin." 

"So  am  I." 

Upon  Hearing  the  spot  where  the  horses  stood,  Wild 
and  his  companion  moderated  their  speed. 

Extending  their  hands,  they  walked  forward  gently,  aud 
the  horses,  entu'ely  overcome  with  terror,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  captured  without  making  a  shadow  of  a 
resistance. 

The  two  villains  mounted  immediately,  and  Jonathan 
was  just  about  to  ride  away,  when,  struck  by  a  suddea 
thought,  he  paused. 

He  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the  magistrate 
and  his  party  had  escaped  from  the  mill. 

"  I  hope  they  may  lie  there  and  rot !"  said  Wild, 
between  his  clenched  teeth.  "  I  should  feel  more  satisfied 
then  than  I  do  now.     Curse  them — curse  thom !" 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  Satisfied,"  said  Noakes. 

"Are  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite." 

"  Then  I  am  not." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  escape  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  but  look— look  1" 


this  place ;  but  all  trace  has  been  lost  of  them  up  to  the 
present  moment.  Now  I  feel  convinced  that  they  are 
found." 

"Then,"  said  one,  "if  it  was  Jonathan  Wild,  I  should 
fancy  the  fall  of  the  mill  was  no  accident,  but  that  he  had 
contrived  to  bring  down  the  fabric  with  the  intention  of     ^ 
burying  us  beneath  it." 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  though  I 
do  not  think  so.  Eut  come,  my  friends,  forward — for- 
ward! I  shall  lose  no  time  in  transmitting  the  intelli- 
gence of  what  I  have  seen.  Tho  police  officers  shall 
know  without  delay  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  ere  long  these 
miscreants  will  be  captured." 

After  speaking  these  words,  the  magistrate  redoubled 
his  speed,  and  in  a  short  time  reached  his  dwelling. 

Ho  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for,  despite  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  weather,  he  communicated  with  tho 
authorities  in  the  proper  quai-ter,  informing  them  that 
Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  had  been  seen  near  tho 
haunted  mill,  and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  fresh  series  of  crimes. 

Little  did  Jonathan  and  his  associate  imagine  that 
danger  was  closing  so  closely  around  them. 

On  the  contrary,  as  wo  shall  see,  they  were  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  their  comparative  safet}'. 

Even  timid  Mr.  Noakes  believed  that  for  a  time  they 
might  consider  themselves  out  of  danger. 

But  he  was  never  before  in  so  perilous  a  condition  and 
so  near  losing  his  liberty  as  he  was  then. 

But  it  is  always  so. 

When  wo  imagine  ourselves  most  secure,  wo  frequently 
find  ourselves  in  the  utmost  peril. 
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The  violent  gust  of  ■wind  already  spoken  of  at  this  mo- 
ment came  rushing  over  the  meadow. 

When  Jonathan  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  old  mill,  and 
his  companion  saw  it  was  rocking  to  and  fro  at  its  founda- 
tions. 

"  It  will  fall,"  cried  Jonathan,  with  a  scream  of  exulta- 
tion— "  it  will  fall  ]" 

"  And  they  will  escape,"  said  Noakes. 

"  No,  no — not  so— at  least,  I  trust  not.  The  fragments 
will  fall  upon  them  and  crush  them  !" 

The  mill  leaned  over  to  one  side. 

Breathlessly,  Wild  and  Noakes  watched  it. 

Then  it  fell  bodily  to  the  earth. 

A  wild,  screaming  laugh  broke  from  Jonathan  Wild's 
lips. 

"  It  is  done,"  he  said — "  it  is  done !     I  am  revenged !" 

"  No,  no  I" 

"  I  tell  you  I  am !  They  must  bo  every  one  dead  or 
else  writhing  in  agony!" 

"No,  no,"  said  Noakes  again.  "Wait  for  the  next 
flash  of  lightning,  and  you  will  see  them." 

Jonathan  did  wait. 

But  Only  for  about  a  moment. 

Then  a  flash  came,  and  showed  him  that  his  companion 
had  spoken  the  truth. 

Gnashing  his  teeth  together  in  impotent  rage,  he  ex- 
claimed :        ■ 

"  Yes,  they  by  some  miracle  have  escaped  me  this  time  ! 
But  I  should  like  to  have  the  heart's  blood  of  all  of  them !" 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  now  ?"  said  Noakes. 

"  Wait  a  moment — wait  a  moment.  I  should  like  to 
observe  their  motions." 

"  But  they  may  see  us." 

"Never  mind  if  they  do.    They  will  not  know  us." 

"  They  might  do  so." 

"  I  am  not  afraid.  Keep  an  eye  upon  them.  Let  us 
see  where  they  go." 

Disregarding  the  rain,  they  remained  in  just  the  same 
positions,  watching  the  figures  of  the  magistrate  and  his 
party  as  they  fled  rapidly  over  the  meadows. 

"They  have  seen  us,"  said  Noakes,  at  length — "lam 
sure  they  have  seen  us  1" 

"Never  mind  if  they  have!"  was  Wild's  reply.  "Let 
us  watch  them  out  of  sight." 

They  did  so. 

Then  Noakes  cried : 

"  Come,  Mr.  Wild,  let  us  quit  this  neighbourhood — let 
us  be  off.    It's  unsafe  to  stay  here  any  longer." 

"  But  the  treasure  ?" 

"What  treasure?" 

"That  we  have  buried." 

"What  of  that?" 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  comprehend  ?" 

"  I  do  not.     [s  it  not  safe  ?" 

"I  doubt  it." 

"Why?" 

"  Has  not  the  mill  fallen  ?  And  you  remember  that  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  sails  pointed  to  the  spot  where  the 
treasure  lay." 

"  Of  course  it  did." 

"  Well,  now  the  mill  has  gone,  we  can  make  use  of  the 
mark  no  longer." 

"  But  we  might  remember  the  place." 

"  Possibly  we  might ;  but  now,  I  fancy,  'Jie  people 
about  here  will  not  rest  until  they  have  dug  up  every  por- 
tion of  the  mill.  In  doing  this,  they  might  discover  the 
treasure." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

"  Yes ;  or  they  might  take  it  into  their  heads  to  culti- 
vate this  field.    If  so,  it  would  be  disoovered  then." 

"  Mr.  Wild." 

"What?" 

"  We  must  remove  it." 

"  I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  myself." 

"  Yes,  we  must  remove  it,  and  to-night,  too." 

"I  can't  think,"  said  Jonathan,  "how  it  was  that  I 
consented  to  bury  the  money  in  so  insecure  a  place.  It 
was  your  impatience,  Noakes." 

'•You  consented." 

'•  I  know  I  did ;  but  now  we  will  unearth  it" 

••  At  once?" 

"  Yes,  at  once." 

"  But  the  rain  ?" 
•  D — n  the  rain  !     It  will  give  over  in  awhile." 


"And  thei-e  is  no  one  about,  think  you  ?" 

"  I  am  tolerably  sure  of  it;  but  there  may  in  a  couplo  of 
hours  or  so." 

"  Then,"  said  Noakes,  "  let  us  got  the  treasure  up  by  all 
means." 

Thoy  moved  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  entered  the 
adjoining  field. 

Although  such  a  short  time  had  elapsed  since  the  trea- 
sure had  been  buried,  they  experienced  much  difliculty  in 
finding  out  the  precise  spot. 

Now  that  the  mill  had  fallen  into  an  undistinguishablo 
heap,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  place  seemed  changril. 

They  could  scarcely  take  upon  themselves  to  say  where 
the  place  had  been  and  in  what  direction  tho  sails  wero 
spread. 

Jonathan  wished  that  he  had  not  taken  quite  so  much 
pains  to  make  the  spot  where  he  had  burif'd  the  treasure 
look  so  much  like  the  remainder  of  the  meadow;  indeed, 
he  feared  that  for  once  in  his  life  he  had  been  too  clever. 

At  last,  however,  after  taking  up  the  earth  in  many 
wrong  places,  they  chanced  upon  the  right. 

Tho  money  was  divided  equally  between  them,  and 
then  they  went  towards  their  steeds. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  ?"  asked  Nnakes. 

"  That's  a  matter  for  further  consideration,"  returned 
Wild.     "  We  cannot  carry  it  about  with  us,  that  is  clear." 

To  this  Noakes  assented. 

"  We  need  be  in  no  particular  hurry,"  continued  Wild  ; 
"  we  are  as  safe  here  as  we  can  hope  to  be." 

"But  you  will  not  linger  in  this  neighbourhood  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  intend  to  add  to  our  store  of  wealth  to-night,  if 
I  possibly  can." 

"  But  you  will  run  no  great  risk  ?" 

"No  more  than  is  necessary  to  obtain  what  I  require. 
Let  us  talk  first  of  concealing  the  treasure." 

"I  am  quite  willing." 

"Can  you  think  of  any  suitable  place  ?" 

"  No,  Mr.  Wild,  1  leave  it  to  you." 

"  Of  course  you  do — I  know  that;  and  then,  if  anything 
goes  wrong,  you  will  say  it  has  been  all  my  fault." 

"  I  could  suggest  nothing  but  burying  it  somowhorc." 

"No,"  returned  Jonathan,  "it  is  in  the  earth  that  we 
must  hide  it — nowhere  else." 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me  we  have  only  to  decide  upon  the 
spot." 

"  That's  it ;  but  the  point  is  most  important." 

"  Certainly  ;  I  know  all  depends  upon  it." 

"  All,  for  if  we  were  to  lose  this  treasure  we  should 
have  great  difficulty  in  making  up  the  amount." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  even  more  anxious  than  Wild  himself 
that  the  treasure  should  be  safely  deposited  somewhere, 
therefore  he  racked  his  brains  endeavouring  to  decide 
upon  some  secure  place. 

This  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  and  Jonathan  Wild 
was  equally  at  fault. 

At  length,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  they  had 
gone  several  miles,  Noakes  said : 

"  Mr.  Wild." 

"What?" 

"  You  have  buried  money  before  ?" 

"I  have.    I  told  you  so." 

"Yes;  and  you  also  stated  that  you  had  unburied  it. 
Well,  now,  was  all  the  money  that  you  buried  quite  safe  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  every  instance." 

"And  what  kind  of  places  did  you  select?" 

"  Generally  beneath  the  roots  of  some  tree." 

"  Then  had  wo  not  better  repeat  what  has  been  sue 
cessful  before  ?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  myself." 

"Suppose  we  divide  it  into  four  portions,  and  bury  it 
beneath  four  trees  in  different  places." 

"  That  would  be  making  doubly  sure,"  said  Jonathan  ; 
"and  if,  by  the  time  we  have  gone  a  mile  further,  wo  can 
neither  of  us  think  of  any  better  plan,  why,  wo  will  adopt 
that." 

Noakes  again  relapsed  into  silence. 

Although  they  did  not  make  a  headlong  speed,  yet  they 
got  over  the  ground  in  capital  style. 

Their  horses  were  well  rested  and  refreshed,  and  re- 
quired no  urging  forward  ;  they  simply  allowed  the  rcina 
to  be  loosed,  and  let  the  animals  go  at  their  own  rate. 

At  length,  however,  when  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  the  inn,  Jonathan  Wild  somewhat  abruptly  reincd-iri 
his  horse. 
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CHAPTER  DCXXVIII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  COMMITS  A  ROBBERY   ON   THE 
HIGHWAY. 

"WirAT  now?"    asked  Noakes,   as  he  followed  Wild's 
example. 

"  Have  j'ou  thought  of  anything  better  ?" 

"No." 

"Nor  I." 

"  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do .'" 

"  AVhy,  a8  we  seem  to  have  reached  a  lonely  part  of  the 
country,  and  a  part  where  we  have  never  been  be- 
fore  " 

"  And  nearer  to  the  sea-coast  ?"  interjected  Noakes. 

"  Yes,  as  you  say,  nearer  to  the  sea-shore." 

"Well?" 

"ilt  is  well,  for  we  will  divide  the  treasure  into  four 
parts,  and  bui-y  them  somewhere  here." 

By  this  time  the  storm  had  died  away,  and  the  moon 
was  struggling  with  the  clouds  that  obscured  her  lustre. 

A  dim,  hazy  light  was  diffused  over  the  landscape, 
being,  in  fact,  just  sufficient  for  Jonathan's  purpose — it 
suited  him  much  better  than  the  full  moonlight  would 
have  done. 

He  sat  for  several  moments  attentively  observing  the 
appearance  of  the  spot. 

At  no  great  distance  was  a  knoll,  upon  the  top  of  which 
a  large  oak  tree  was  growing. 

Eound  about  it,  and  distant  perhaps  about  twenty 
yards,  were  four  other  trees. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Jonathan — "those  are  the  trees. 
We  cannot  fail  to  know  this  spot  again,  and  beyond  a 
doubt  the  money  will  be  quite  secure." 

"  I  think  so  too." 

"  Tlien  let  us  set  about  burying  it  at  once.  You  can 
work  as  well  as  I,  and  we  shall  perform  the  labour  in  half 
the  time." 

Both  alighted,  and  the  plan  they  had  agreed  upon  was 
carried  out. 

As  they  were  so  ill  provided  with  tools,  a  considerable 
length  of  time  was  occupied  by  the  operation. 

At  last  it  was  finished,  the  turf  carefully  patted  down, 
and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  their  hearts, 
they  mounted  their  horses  onea.more. 

Another  gallop  across  the  open  country  brought  them 
to  the  high-road,  and,  after  a  brief  deliberation,  Jonathan 
Wild  resolved  to  take  his  way  along  it. 

At  first,  Noakes  was  terrified  at  the  idea. 

But  he  was  reconciled  to  it  eventually,  by  being  told 
that  it  led  directly  to  the  coast. 

He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  near  to  the  sea,  for 
he  fancied  if  they  were  hard  pressed  by  their  foes  they 
should  at  least  stand  a  better  chance  of  escape. 

If  they  got  on  board  some  little  vessel  and  crossed  over 
either  to  Germany  or  France,  they  would  be  safe,  and 
after  awhile  might  return  and  obtain  whatever  money 
they  had  buried. 

Something  like  the  same  idea  appeared  to  fill  Wild's 
mind. 

It  was  possible  that  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  his 
wisest  course  was  to  consult  his  own  safety  entirely,  and 
to  abandon  all  those  schemes  of  revenge  he  had  so  long 
cherished. 

But  this,  judging  from  his  previous  character,  seemed 
improbable,  if  not  impossible. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  lived  but  with  one  idea. 

That  idea  was — revenge. 

He  had  kept  it  constantly  before  him,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence had  performed  almost  incredible  deeds. 

If  he  had  no  revenge  to  seek,  what  had  he  to  live  for  ? 

The  aim  and  end  of  life  would  be  gone. 

This  is  a  point  that  will  be  settled  shortly. 

AH  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  Jonathan  Wild  and 
chronicle  his  proceedings. 

It  IS  by  acts  alone  that  such  a  man  can  be  judged. 

With  some  terror,  Mr.  Noakes  perceived  that  upon 
gaining  the  high-road,  Jonathan  Wild  carefully  examined 
the  primings  of  his  pistols. 

He  then  consigned  the  weapons  to  his  belt  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction. 

In  fact,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  low  chuckle. 

Noakes  feared  to  ask  any  question. 

He  knew  full  well  the  answer  would  be  disagreeable 
enough  to  him. 


But  Jonathan  Wild  was  inclined  to  be  communicative. 

"Noakes,"  he  said. 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  Are  your  pistols  in  good  order  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Well,  look  and  see." 

"For  what  purpose  will  they  be  required  ?" 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  Take  care  that  your  firearms  are 
always  in  readiness.     Examine  them  now." 

Not  daring  to  refuse,  Noakes  obeyed. 

He  found  that  the  primings  had  been  shaken  out  oi 
both. 

He  re-primed  them,  and  then  Wild  exclaimed 

"  Forward  !  To-night  I  will  show  you  what  1  intend 
to  do." 

"  You  will  not  rob  anyone  on  the  highway  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because "' 

"  Because  what  ?  Speak  out ;  let  me  know  your  objec- 
tions at  once." 

"Because  it  would  have  the  effect  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  our  proceedings." 

"Bah!" 

"  We  have  shaken  off  the  oflScers,  that  I  firmly  believe, 
and  I  don't  wish  again  to  have  them  at  our  heels." 

"  Neither  do  I ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  resolved  that 
that  treasure  shall  be  increased,  nnd  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
intend  to  do  it." 

"I  can  guess." 

"Very  well.  I  ask  you  to  take  no  active  part  in  what- 
ever I  may  do.  Remain  behind  and  in  readiness  to  afford 
me  assistance  if  I  require  it." 

"Remember  your  last  adventure.     Remember " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  it — curse  you !  You  had  better 
not  serve  me  that  trick  again !  I  tell  you  at  once  to 
beware !" 

"  I  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  your  fault,  and  entirely 
your  fault — you  knoiv  that  perfectly  well !" 

"Listen — listen !" 

"To  what?" 

"  I  can  hear  a  traveller  approaching.  It's  a  strauge 
hour  of  the  night  to  be  abroad.  He  has  money,  depend 
upon  it.     At  any  rate,  we'll  see." 

"  Is  it  of  any  use  for  me  to  ask  you  to  forego  your 
intention?" 

"  None  whatever." 

"You  would  be  deaf  to  every  remonstrance— every 
appeal  of  common  sense  ?" 

"  Yes.  Back  your  horse  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
hedgerow,  as  I  do,  and  remain  silent  until  I  call  upon  you 
for  assistance." 

Noakes  obeyed,  though  he  trembled  in  every  limb. 

Tlie  sounds  of  some  horse  coming  along  the  road  at 
rather  a  rapid  rate  became  extremely  distinct. 

Jonathan  Wild  grasped  a  pistol. 

Then  suddenly  a  horseman  appeared  in  sight. 

Wild  rode  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  roadway. 

"  Hold !''  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice — "  hold  !" 

The  traveller  was  somewhat  alarmed  Ly  Jonathan's 
sudden  appearance,  so  was  his  steed,  for  it  swerved-  and 
would  have  galloped  off  at  a  breakneck  pace  had  not 
Jonathan  Wild  caught  hold  of  tlie  bridle  and  restrained 
it. 

"Now,  then,"  he  cried,  roughly,  with  an  oath,  "give 
me  all  that  you  cari-y  about  you,  or,  as  sure  as  you  now 
five,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out!" 

Finding  himself  thus  assaulted  and  thus  addressed,  the 
traveller,  by  a  sudden  movement,  drew  a  pistol  from  one 
of  the  holsters. 

He  levelled  it,  and  fired  almost  immediately 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  blow  by  which  Jonathan 
knocked  the  ban-el  of  the  pistol  upwards,  he  must  have 
received  a  serious  wound. 

"  Cui'se  you  !"  he  said,  wrathfully — "  take  that!" 

He  tired  as  he  spoke. 

The  traveller  crouched  down  in  the  saddle,  and  strove 
to  avoid  the  bullet. 

But  in  vain. 

With  a  wild,  gasping  cry,  he  fell  'backwards  on  to 
the  horse,  and  then  slipped  into  the  roadway. 

Jonathan  released  his  hold  upon  the  bridle  of  the  now 
thoroughly  terrified  creature. 

With  a  snort  of  teiTor  it  bounded  forward,  and  was 
quickly  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness. 
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Jonathan  dismounted,  leaving  Noakes  to  attend  to  his 
steed. 

Going  up  to  the  prostrate  form,  he  saluted  it  with  a 
heavy  kick,  as  he  said ; 

"  Get  up,  will  you  ?  Don't  lie  shammiug  there  !  Give 
me  your  gold !" 

A  groan  was  the  only  reply  he  received. 

He  dealt  another  kick,  and  repeated  his  demand. 

This  time  he  received  no  reply  whatever. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  taking 
it  myself  ?"  he  growled. 

He  stooped  down  while  speaking,  and  rifled  the  tra- 
veller's pockets  with  great  dexterity  and  speed. 

There  was  but  little  to  repay  him  for  his  trouble. 

He  glanced  into  the  traveller's  face,  and  he  knew  in  a 
moment  by  its  expression  that  the  man  was  dead. 

"Obstinate  fool!"  said  Jonathan,  "to  part  with  your 
life  sooner  than  the  trifling  sum  you  carried  about  with 
you !     Well,  you  had  your  choice  !" 

He  was  about  to  return  to  his  companion,  when  he  was 
struck  with  a  fresh  thought. 

He  turned  back,  and,  going  up  to  the  dead  body,  rolled 
it  over  and  over  with  his  foot  until  it  reached  the  edge 
of  a  ditch  that  ran  by  the  roadside. 

When  it  was  in  this  position,  one  more  kick  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  roll  over. 

With  a  splash,  it  sank  into  the  stagnant  waters,  aud  the 
rank  weeds  that  grew  there  in  great  luxuriance  again 
raised  themselves,  and,  beyond  a  slight  agitation  of  the 
water,  no  traces  of  the  violent  deed  remained. 

Then  he  sti'ode  across  the  road,  and  remounted  his 
steed. 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  speak,  or  make  any  inquiry  about 
the  amount  of  the  booty. 

"  Gome,"  said  Wild,  "  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  linger 
about  this  spot.     Quick — onward  !" 

Noakes  obeyed,  still  without  speaking. 

"  What  are  you  so  infernally  silent  about  ?"  asked  Wild 
at  length,  in  an  angry  voice.     "  Why  don't  you  speak  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  tired  of  doing  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  You 
are  mad — you  must  be  mad,  or  you  would  not  be  so  deaf 
to  reason  and  blind  to  prudence  as  you  are  !'' 


CHAPTER  DCXXIX. 

JONATHAN   WILD   RESOLVES   UPON   A  BOLD  STROKE   TO 
OBTAIN  MORE  BOOTY. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say." 

"  That  I  am  mad  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  think  so.'" 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  by  your  acts." 

"My  acts?" 

"Yes.  Who  but  a  madman  would  have  acted  in  the 
way  you  have  done  now?" 

"  In  stopping  the  traveller  ?" 

"Not  particularly  in  stopping  him,  but  murdering 
him." 

"  It  was  his  own  fault." 

"  There  may  have  been  provocation,  but  you  should 
think  of  the  consequences  to  yourself." 

"  Still  harping  on  the  same  string." 

"  You  need  not  call  mo  a  coward,  because  there  is  no 
boldness  in  setting  prudence  at  defiance  in  the  way  you 
have." 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  You  fired." 

"  I  know  I  did,  but  it  was  ouly  shot  for  shot." 

'•  Very  well ;  but  have  we  not  with  great  difficulty 
shaken  bfif  the  police  officers  who  for  so  long  stuck  close 
to  our  heels?" 

"  It  seems  like  it." 

"It  is  60,  and,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance as  you  ought,  you  are  committing  just  such 
acts  as  will  bring  them  on  your  track  again." 

Jonathan  Wild  was  well  aware  of  this  himself . 

He  had  yielded  to  an  ungovernable  impulse  when  he 
fired  at  the  traveller. 

When  the  deed  was  done,  however — when  he  saw  the 
dead  body  on  the  roadway — he  cursed  his  precipitation. 

But  although  he  was  inclined  to  admit  this  to  himself, 
he  would  not  openly  confess  it  to  Mr.  Noakes. 


"Do  you  think,"  continued  the  latter,  "that  what  you 
have  just  done  can  pass  without  comment  ?" 

"  Be  silent — I  wisti  to  hear  no  more  !" 

"  You  asked  me  to  speak,  and  now  that  I  have  begun  I 
will  not  cease." 

"  Beware !" 

"  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  you,  Jonathan  Wild ;  I  am 
growing  more  and  more  desperate  every  hour.  The 
worst  you  could  do  to  me  would  bo  to  kill  me,  and  my  life 
lately  has  been  such  a  curse  to  me  that  death  would  be  a 
welcome  relief." 

"  Then,  if  that  is  the  case,  how  is  it  that  yom  are  to 
anxious  to  take  care  of  yourself  ?" 

"Because  I  can  see  the  possibility — the  certainty— of 
leaving  England.  When  I  am  once  out  upon  the  ocean — 
when  I  see  the  shores  receding — then  I  shall  feel  safer." 

"But  for  the  present  you  are  in  my  power,"  said  Wild, 
"  and  I  don't  intend  to  release  you.  I  tell  you  I  am  sick 
of  this  life,  and  as  soon  as  I  can  get  together  enough 
money  for  my  purpose,  I  will  forego  my  long-cherished 
I'svifcse  and  leave  Englaud." 

"  But  if  you  act  as  you  have  done,  can't  you  see  that 
you  will  bring  such  a  number  of  police  officers  at  your 
heels  that  escape  will  be  impossible  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  see  that.  We  have  thwarted  them  before, 
and  shall  again." 

"But  because  we  have  succeeded,  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  fail." 

"  You  would  rather  look  forward  to  failure  than 
success." 

"I  would  be  cautious  in  my  movements — nothing 
more." 

"  Well,  the  Job  has  been  neatly  managed,"  added  Wild ; 
"scarcely  a  trace  of  the  traveller  could  be  found — he  is 
out  of  sight." 

"  Yes,  but  what  a  narrow  escape  we  had  at  the  mill — 
how  near  we  were  to  being  discovered  1" 

"  But  we  were  not  discovered — we  escaped  ;  and  with 
that  knowledge  I  am  satisfied  to  remain  content." 

"  But  I  am  not." 

"What  would  you  have,  then  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  for  me  to  speak." 

"Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  felt  that  for  some  time — quite  useless  1 
have  given  up  all  hopes  of  bringing  you  to  reason." 

Wild  laughed  scornfully. 

"  This  is  rich,"  he  said — "  it  amuses  me  much." 

"  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  ?" 

"What  is  it?" 

"  About  how  many  miles  are  we  from  the  coast  ?" 

"  You  want  to  know  that  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Paa-ticularly  ?" 

"  Most  particularly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  should  say  about " 

"About  how  far?" 

"Forty " 

'■  Forty  miles  ?" 

"Yes.'' 

"No  more  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  for  a  mile,  more  or  less." 

"  Well,  then,  I  breathe  again." 

"You  feel  safer?" 

"  I  do." 

"Well,  Noakes,  this  wrangling  it  amusing;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  it  does  no  good." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  But  it  does  not.  Now,  if  you  like,  I  wiU  tell  you 
what  I  intend  to  do." 

'■  I  am  bound  to  listen." 

••  Very  well,  then— to-night  I  intend  to  make  a  bold 
effort  to  obtain  a  large  booty." 

Noakes  groaned. 

"  What  are  you  groaning  at  ?" 

"  The  danger." 

"  Is  aaything  to  be  done  without  it  ?" 

"  Well,  well— go  on  with  your  plan !  What  is  it  you 
have  to  propose  ?" 

"  Nothing  more  than  that." 

"  You  have  made  no  arrangements,  then  ?" 

"  No,  none  whatever ;  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  circumstances." 

"  Then  you  have  not  made  up  your  mind  in  the  least 
degree  ?" 
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"  Certainly  not ;  but  I  can  give  you  one  word  of  con- 
eolatiou." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  If  I  can  obtain  such  a  booty  as  I  bopo  for  to-night, 
we  will  go  direct  to  the  sea-slioro,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  shall  bo  out  of  danger." 

''  I  dare  not  suffer  myself  to  look  upon  such  a  prospect 
as  that,"  said  Noakes. 

"  You  may  as  well.  But  stay — do  you  see  that  buildiug 
over  there?" 

"Which  one?" 

"  That  church." 

"  I  do ;  what  of  it  ?" 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  quite  possible  I  shall  find  there  just 
such  a  booty  as  I  seek." 

"In  that  church?" 

"Yes." 

"  Would  you  rob  a  church  ?" 

"Yes, — why  not?  It  is  but  a  building  erected  by 
human  hands,  is  it  ?" 

"No,  no — nothing  else!"  said  Noakos,  st*mmeringly. 

He  had  a  superstitious  cb-ead  of  ^^laces  of  worship  at 
night,  and  the  idea  of  committinfj  sacrilege  was  one  from 
which  he  instinctively  shran'', 

"  I  will  warrant  there  are  rare  articles  of  silver  to  be 
found.  I  never  knew  a  church  yet  that  was  not  furnished 
with  plenty  of  piate.  I  hope  that  church  will  be  no 
exception." 

"  The*"  you  are  quite  in  earnest  ?" 

"  "^uite — never  more  so  in  my  life." 

"  But  how  shall  you  proceed  ?  If  you  do  obtain  this 
plate,  what  goad  would  the  communion  servii  a  be  to  you 
under  your  present  circumstances  ?" 

"  Wait  until  I  have  got  it,"  said  Wild — "  it  wiU  be  time 
enough  to  settle  that  question  then." 

The  church  to  which  Jonathan  Wild  alluded  was 
situated  at  no  great  distance. 

It  was  a  massive,  ancient-looking  edifice,  such  as  can 
be  seen  in  many  parts  of  England  at  the  present  day. 

There  was  a  village  at  some  distance,  and  situated  in  a 
commanding  position  was  a  mansion,  probably  belonging 
to  some  nobleman. 

As  the  night  had  grown  much  lighter,  Jonathan  Wild 
was  able  to  see  all  this,  and  he  immediately  drew  his  own 
conclusions  from  it. 

Such  a  church  as  that  ho  fancied  would  be  just  the  one 
wherein  to  find  a  more  than  ordinary  display  of  com- 
munion-plate. 

The  lord  of  the  manor  Avould  beyond  a  doubt  take  a 
great  interest  in  church  affairs,  and  would  at  his  own  ex- 
pense provide  a  quantity  of  silver  plate. 

At  any  rate,  Jonathan  determined  to  enter  the  chui'ch 
and  ascertain  what  could  be  had. 

The  nearer  he  came  the  more  he  liked  the  appearance 
of  things. 

"Yes,  Noakes,"  he  said,  at  length — "nerve  yoiu'self 
for  one  effort,  and  that's  all  I  shall  require  of  you.  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  little  fortune  to  be  picked  up  inside  that 
building.  Why  should  we  not  have  it  ?  As  soon  as  it  is 
in  our  possession,  we  will  place  it  in  a  convenient  spot, 
return  for  the  other  treasure,  and  embark  for  Holland." 

"  Such  a  prospect  as  that  would  tempt  me  to  do  much," 
said  Noakes,  Avith  an  air  of  resolution.  "  But  I  am  sick 
of  these  promises — they  have  been  made  so  often,  and 
have  produced  no  result." 

"  Vt  ell,  I  speak  now  plainly  and  clearly.  All  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  booty.  If  wo  obtain  it,  then  there  will 
be  an  end  to  this  roving,  dangerous  life." 

"  Then,  ilr.  Wild,  I  will  accompany  you — ^I  will  join 
with  you  in  this  enterprise." 

"  That's  right." 

"  I  will  assist  you  to  the  very  best  of  my  abilities — 1 
will  render  you  what  help  I  can." 

"  That's  tho  way !"  said  Wild.  "  If  you  would  but  co- 
operate with  me,  wo  should  not  have  half  so  much  trouble 
— besides,  in  this  case,  there  is  but  a  trilling  amount  of 
danger." 

"How  ia  that?" 

"  Yv'hy,  no  one  will  live  in  the  chm-ch.  The  only  diffi- 
culty will  bo  to  effect  an  entrance.  When  we  have  done 
that,  we  shall  have  the  place  entirely  to  ourselves  to  do 
just  as  wo  like.  We  can  take  our  time,  and,  when  we 
leave,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  take  every 
valuable  with  us." 


"  The  night  ia  far  advanced." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  still  there  is  plenty  of  time  left  for 
us  to  carry  out  this  undertaking.  Come,  spur  your  horso 
— let  us  make  a  little  better  speed  !" 

Noakes  obeyed,  and  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
they  had  been  travelling  at,  the  two  villains  made  their 
way  towards  the  church  about  which  they  had  been 
speaking. 

It  really  seemed  as  though,  by  some  strong  effort,  Mr. 
Noakes  had  determined  to  throw  off  all  those  terrors 
which  usually  oppressed  him. 

He  appeared  to  be  endowed  with  tho  courage  of  despe- 
ration. 

On  this  occasion  he  would  do  all  and  dare  all  ho  could 
under  the  impression  that  there  would  bo  no  other  time 
when  he  would  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  a  similar 
scheme. 


CHAPTER   DOXXX. 

JONATHAN    WILD    AND  MK.   NOAKES  SUCCEED  IN  EFFECT- 
ING AN   ENTRANCE  INTO   THE   CHURCH. 

A  FEW  minutes'  ride  brought  Wild  and  Noakes  to  the 
•tone  wall  which  bounded  tho  churchyard. 

This  was  much  too  high  for  the  horses  to  be  able  to 
overleap  it. 

Such  a  thing  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  so  they 
looked  about  them  for  some  convenient  and  retired  spot 
where  they  could  place  them  in  safety  while  they  can-ied 
on  their  operations  inside  the  building. 

At  length  they  decided  upon  a  spot  which  they  imagined 
would  answer  the  end  they  had  in  view,  and  having 
settled  matters  so  far,  they  looked  around  for  some  means 
of  gaining  the  enclosure. 

The  walls  were  of  smooth  stone,  so  that  without  a 
ladder,  or  some  other  scaUng  apparatus,  they  could  not  be 
surmounted. 

"  The  gate,"  said  Wild — "  there  must  be  a  gate.  Come 
round ;  we  will  climb  over  that." 

They  skirted  the  boundary  wall  of  the  churchyard 
hastily,  and  presently  came  to  some  large  iron  gates. 

These  were  of  an  elaborate  pattern,  and  although  the 
top  was  formed  of  numerous  iron  spikes  about  a  foot  in 
length,  both  believed  it  would  be  easy  to  climb  over 
them. 

Jonathan  Wild  set  the  example. 

There  were  many  places  to  place  the  feet,  and  the  iron 
bars  themselves  were  suflScient  to  grasp  hold  of. 

In  a  very  brief  space  of  time  indeed  Jonathan  climbed 
over  this  obstacle,  and  stood  in  safety  on  the  other  side. 

With  more  care  and  caution,  Mr.  Noakos  followed  his 
example. 

"  Crouch  down,"  said  Wild.  "  Don't  stand  upright — 
run  in  that  position — there  will  not  be  so  much  danger 
of  being  seen  then." 

Anything  in  the  shape  of  precaution  Mr.  Noakes  was 
glad  to  take,  therefore  he  obeyed  Jonathan  willingly 
enough,  and  doubling  himself  up  into  a  strange  attitude, 
he  ran  hastily  towards  the  church. 

The  door  was  furnished  with  a  large  old-fashioned 
porch,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  gained  the  two  villains  felt 
that  they  were  secure  from  observation. 

It  was  quite  dark  underneath  this  porch,  and  from  tho 
distance  they  must  have  been  invisible. 

Although  they  fuUy  and  entirely  behoved  that  they  had 
the  place  entirely  to  themselves,  yet  both  Wild  and  Noakes 
instinctively  sank  their  voices  to  a  whisper. 

Why  they  should  do  this  was  hard  indeed  to  say,  and 
yet  both  were  unconscious  of  it. 

There  was  certainly  no  one  anywhere  near  to  overhear 
their  voices  had  they  raised  them. 

But  a  feeling  of  awe,  which  they  experienced  as  soon 
as  ever  they  got  beneath  the  shadow  of  tho  sacred  build- 
ing, compelled  them  to  be  silent. 

"  We  will  just  try  the  door,"  said  Wild,  in  a  whisper. 
"  Not  that  I  expect  we  shall  be  able  to  gain  admission  by 
it,  for  I  am  ill  provided  with  tools.  I  expect  wo  shall 
have  to  get  through  a  window." 

To  this  Noakes  made  no  reply,  and  Jonathan,  stepping 
forward,  soon  reached  the  door. 

He  stooped  down  to  examine  the  keyhole. 

In  doing  so  he  placed  his  baud  against  the  door,  and 
pressed  lightly  upon  it.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  it 
yield  to  Ins  touch. 
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He  started  to  his  feet. 
In  a  voico  of  subdued  exultation,  he  said : 
"Why,  Noakes,  fortune  favours  us  indeed !" 
"  IIow  60  ?    What  have  you  discovered  ?" 
"  Why,  the  sexton  has  neglected  to  lock   the  church 
doo*".    Wo  have  only  to  push  it  open,  and  enter." 
Noakes  felt  uneasy,  though  without  knowing  why. 

He  had  all  along  made  up  his  mind  that  tlioy  would 
have  considerable  resistance  to  overcome. 

Now,  upon  finding  that  there  was  no  obstruction  to 
his  progress,  ho  experienced  a  feeling  of  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation. 

"That  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  at  length. 
"  Very — but  most  fortunate  for  us,"  was  Wild's  reply. 
"  Follow  me — vro  shall  have  much  to  do,  depend  upon  it, 
before  we  obtain  the  communion-plate." 

He  pushed  open  the  church  door  as  he  spoke. 

The  hinges  creaked  dismally,  and  the  sound  echoed  and 
re-echoed  through  the  vast  building. 

"  Hush !"  he  said. 

And  then  he  stopped. 

Reassured  by  the  silence  which  prevailed,  he  beckoned 
his  companion  to  follow  him. 

The  door  was  not  pushed  wide  open,  and  yet  wide 
enough  to  allow  them  to  entrr. 

Therefore,  witliout  venturing  to  raise  the  creaking 
noise  again,  he  slipped  inside. 

Mr.  Noakes  followed  him  quickly. 

Ho  was  terrified  to  remain  alone. 

At  first  the  interior  of  the  church  seemed  profoundly 
dark. 

After  waiting  a  second  or  two,  however.  Wild  fancied, 
as  he  looked  towards  the  chancel,  that  he  could  s©8  &  i&int 
reflected  light. 

He  grasped  his  companion  somewhat  tightly  by  the 
arm. 

"  Noakes — Noakes!"  ho  said. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Look  there — straight  before  yon  P* 

"  Yes,  yes — I  am." 

"  What  do  you  see  ?" 

"Nothing." 

"Nothing  ? — are  you  sure?    Look  again  !" 

"What  can  you  see,  Mr.  Wild?"  asked  Noakes,  already 
terrified. 

"  Something  like  a  faint  gleam  of  light." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  can  see  it  now." 

"  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  ?" 

"None  whatever." 

"  What  can  it  mean,  then  ?" 

"  I  can  only  think  it  means  that  there  are  others  in  the 
church  besido«  ourselves." 

"Yes — but  who?" 

"  That  I  know  no  better  than  yourself." 

"  The  door  being  unlocked  is  now  accounted  for." 

"  Yes,  certainly,  if  anyone  is  here.  But  who  could  bo 
at  such  an  hour  as  this  ?" 

"  As  I  said  before,  I  know  no  better  than  yourself." 

"Then  we  must  find  out." 

"No,  no !" 

"  No,  say  you  ?" 

"  Yes — I  think  if  thero  is  anyone  here,  we  had  better 
forego  our  plan." 

"  Forego  it  ?" 

"  Well,  for  this  night  at  least." 

"  No,  no — I  am  determined  to  find  out  who  is  hero  ! 
Follow  me  silently  on  tiptoe — don't  make  a  sound !" 

"  I  dare  not." 

"Dare  not?" 

"  No,  I  am  terrified!" 

"  Then  remain  where  you  are." 

Jonathan  glided  forward  like  some  evil  spirit  up  the 
aisle. 

To  remain  thero  standing  alone  was,  however,  in  Mr. 
Noakes's  estimation,  a  thousand  times  more  dreadful  than 
to  accompany  his  bold  associate. 

Therefore,  after  a  momentary  pause,  he  summoned  up 
courage  sufficient  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

As  he  proceeded  further  and  further  along  the  aisle,  the 
faint  gleam  of  light  which  had  at  first  attracted  Wild's 
attention  grew  stronger  and  brighter. 

Where  it  came  from  was  yet  a  mystery  ho  could  not 
solve. 

His  curiosity  was  greatly  excited  by  what  be  e&w. 


Onward— onwai-d  he  went,  until  within  a  short  distat  v  • 
of  tho  communion  railings. 

Thou  he  discovered  the  source  from  which  the  light 
emanated. 

One  of  the  large  stones  with  which  the  middle  aisle  of 
the  church  was  paved  had  been  raised  from  its  setting. 

It  was  now  fixed  in  a  slanting  position. 

It  had  been  raised  to  an  angle  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  and  then  propped  up  by  some  strong  object,  pro- 
bably the  crowbar  which  had  been  used  in  raising  it. 

It  was  from  beneath  this  stone  that  the  light  came. 

Jonathan  upon  making  this  discovery  advanced  with  re- 
newed caution. 

Then  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the  abyss  he  peeped  down. 

By  the  faint,  dim,  reflected  light,  ho  saw  that  there  were 
some  steep  stone  steps  covered  with  sawdust,  evidently 
leading  to  a  vault. 

And  now  even  Jonathan  Wild  hesitated  whether  he 
should  go  any  further— whether  he  should  interfere  with 
this  affair. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  brought  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  whoever  was  in  the  vault  had  some  sinister 
object  in  being  there. 

While  ho  waited  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do  nest, 
Wild  listened. 

A  faint  grating  noise  reached  his  ears. 

Some  one  was  at  Avork,  and  making  no  more  noise  over 
what  ho  was  about  than  he  could  possibly  help. 

At  length  Wild  determined  to  descend. 

He  touched  Noakes,  so  as  to  convey  to  him  an  idea  of 
his  intention. 

Then,  with  the  greatest  cautiousness,  he  insinuated  his 
body  between  the  flooring  and  the  stone  slab  that  had 
been  raised. 

His  feet  sank  deeply  into  the  sawdust  upon  the  steps. 

It  was  so  deep  that  he  felt  sure  he  should  bo  able  to 
descend  without  making  even  the  faintest  sound. 

Again  Noakes  felt  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  should  do. 

The  idea  of  remaining  where  he  was,  in  tho  aisle  of  tho 
church,  while  his  companion  entered  tho  vault,  presented 
to  him  a  thousand  terrors. 

But  he  had  two  evils  to  choose  between,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  which  to  adopt. 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  ho  watched  Wild  slowly 
and  silently  descend  the  stops. 

"No,  no!"  murmured  Noakes.  "I  must — I  will  wait 
here  and  watch  the  result.    I  dare  not  descend." 

He  laid  himself  down  at  full  length  on  tho  stone  pave- 
ment, and  looked  down,  being  anxious  in  the  extreme  to 
know  what  would  be  the  result  of  Jonathan's  temerity. 


CHAPTER  DCXXXI. 

JONATHAN   WILD    AND    MR.   N0AICE3   ILA.Vi3    SOJIE  STILVNGK 
ADVENTURES   IN  THE   CHURCH. 

Jonathan  Wild  managed  to  reach  the  bottom  of  tho 
steps  without,  as  ho  believed,  having  made  noise  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  whoever  might  be  in  the  vault. 

Then  he  leaned  forward,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
a  view  of  the  interior. 

He  fancied  that  if  he  advanced  further  he  should  be 
seen. 

He  was  able  to  assume  such  a  position  that  he  com- 
manded a  view  of  tho  whole  of  the  vault,  while  at  tho 
same  time  he  exposed  only  the  upper  part  of  his  head. 

Tho  first  thing  that  atU-acted  his  attention  was  the 
light. 

This  was  a  lantern — the  door  of  which  had  been  opened 
so  that  tho  light  might  be  more  diffused— which  had  been 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  coffin  on  a  shelf. 

Tlio  vault  was  lined  all  i-ound  with  these  ghastly  ob- 
jects, which  were  ranged  with  methodical  regularity  upon 
shelves  just  wide  enough  to  admit  them. 

It  was  only  a  passing  glance,  however,  that  Jonathan 
Wild  gave  to  these  objects. 

His  attention  was  directly  enchained  by  something 
else. 

On  the  floor  of  tho  vault,  and  neai-ly  in  tho  centre  of  it, 
was  a  large-sized  coffin. 

Tho  outer  case  had  bee©  made  of  lead,  and  this  ha  1 
been  carefully  soldered. 

Now,  however,  it  had  been  rudely  cut  and  twisted.^  _ 

Kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  this  colfiu,  and  wiukiii:^ 
busily  at  the  lid,  was  a  man  whoso  couutonanco  W*^' 
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could  not  distinguish,  for  it  was  turned  so  that  the  light 
did  not  fall  upon  it. 

Jonathan  must  have  made  some  slight  noise,  for  the 
man  suddenly  ceased  his  work  and  assumed  a  listening 
attitude. 

Wild  shrank  back. 

But  yet  he  contrived  to  peep  into  the  vault. 

He  saw  the  man's  face. 

It  was  sinister-looking  in  the  extreme. 

There  was  something  familiar  in  the  features,  Jonatnan 
thought. 

In  fact,  he  was  certain  he  had  seen  the  man  before. 

Where,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  remember. 

"What  was  that?"  said  the  man,  in  a  suppressed 
voice. 

It  was  strange  he  should  ask  such  a  question,  for  there 
was  no  living  person  except  himself  and  Jonathan  Wild 
who  could  reply  to  it. 

But  the  fact  is,  this  man  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  speak 
half  aloud  which  so  often  comes  over  us  when  we  are 
alone  and  in  some  strange,  terrifying  place. 

He  had  heard  some  trifling  noise,  and  it  had  disturbed 
him. 

The  silence  of  the  tomb  now  prevailed. 

Jonathan  could  hear  his  own  heart  beat. 

"  It's  nothing !"  the  man  said,  at  length,  in  a  voice  little 
above  a  whisper,  yet  it  could  bo  heard  with  the  greatest 
distinctness  in  that  silent  vault.  "  It's  nothing.  This 
old  church  is  full  of  odd  noises.  Why  should  I  be  afraid  ? 
Dead  bodies  can't  hurt  me,  can  they  ?  Certainly  not ! 
Then  here  goes  again.  Confound  it  all !  I  wonder  what 
they  want  to  screw  coffin-lids  down  so  tight  for  ?" 

This  last  sentence  lot  Wild  into  two  important  secrots. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proclaimed  the  identity  of  the 
speaker. 

Wild  remembered  him  now. 

His  features  baffled  remembrance,  but  not  the  voice. 

"That's  Long  Joe,"  said  Wild,  mentally,  "and  he 
wants  something  out  of  that  coffin." 

Long  Joe  was  one  of  the  most  noted  thieved  in 
London. 

Wild  was  surprised  to  find  him  so  far  from  tlie  me- 
tropolis. 

He  had  either  been  out  of  luck,  or  else  business  of  vei-y 
great  importance  had  brought  him  here. 

Which  of  the  two  it  might  be,  Jonathan  neither  knew 
nor  cared. 

But  he  thought  something  would  happen  well  Avorth 
his  while  to  stay  and  see. 

Having  got  over  his  temporary  alarm.  Long  Joe  re- 
iif  wed  his  attack  upon  the  lid  of  the  coffin. 

He  worked  with  a  will ;  but  it  was  a  rich  man's  coffin, 
and  composed  of  the  strongest  materials. 

At  length,  however.  Long  Joe's  labours  were  rewarded. 

There  was  a  cracking,  splitting  sound,  and  then  off 
flew  the  lid  of  the  coffin. 

Long  Joe  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  That's  ever  so  far,"  he  said.     "  Now  for  the  light." 

He  advanced  to  the  shelf  on  which  he  had  placed  his 
lantern,  and  removed  it. 

Returning  to  the  coffin,  he  held  the  lantern  up  above 
liis  head,  so  that  the  beams  were  well  diffused. 

But  he  directed  the  principal  rays  downward. 

"  Yes,"  said  Long  Joe,  "  there  he  lies,  sure  enough ! 
Well,  well — we  must  all  come  to  it  some  day  or  other. 
But  what  a  fool  ho  must  be  to  have  all  these  things  buried 
with  him — as  though  he  could  take  them  away  with  him  ! 
Ah,  well  I  I  suppose  he  thought,  if  he  could  not  enjoy  the 
wealth  himself,  no  one  else  should.  But  he's  mistaken ! 
Here  am  I,  Long  Joe,  and  I  mean  to  have  all !  I  nurm- 
did  rob  a  dead  body  before  in  my  life ;  but,  however,  \¥l-,y 
should  it  matter  ?     Here  goes !" 

Wild  saw  Long  Joe  put  his  hand  inside  the  coffin. 

He  tugged  away  at  something  for  a  moment — then  pro- 
duced it. 

"  Number  one !"  he  said.  "  A  capital  ring  that !  A 
diamond  too,  and  of  the  first  water,  I'll  bo  bound  I  Now 
to  see  what  else  the  old  fellow  has  1" 

Long  Joe  placed  the  ring  on  his  finger. 

Then  again  he  put  his  hand  inside  the  coffin. 

Some  half-dozen  more  rings  were  then  produced  and 
transferred  to  the  robber's  fingers. 

Jonathan  watched  every  movement  as  a  cat  might 
watcli  a  mouse. 


"Let  him  go  on  until  he  has  done,"  he  thought;  "he 
is  only  saving  me  trouble.  I  don't  want  to  do  the  dis- 
agreeable work." 

Wild  was  very  well  content  to  remain  a  spectator. 

Long  Joe  went  on  with  bis  task. 

Valuable  after  valuable  was  torn  from  the  rigid  body  of 
the  dead  man,  and  placed  on  his  own. 

"  Now  for  that  gold  chain,"  he  said.  "  That's  the  only 
thing  left,  I  do  believe!  I'll  just  take  that,  and  be 
off." 

Taking  off  the  gold  chain  did  not  seem  to  be  a  very 
easy  task. 

But  he  tugged  away,  and  at  last  it  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

"Now,  Sir  George  Adley,"  he  said,  addressing  the  dead 
man,  "  you  can  rest  in  peace  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  done  ■with  you,  and  I'll  wan-aut  the  loss  of  these 
jewels  won't  affect  you  now.  Good-bye,  Sir  George! 
Your  silly  whim  has  made  me  rich.  My  fortune  is  made 
now.    Good-bye !" 

There  was  something  grim  and  odd  in  the  idea  of  thus 
holding  a  conversation  with  a  corpse. 

Long  Joe  turned  round  and  prepared  to  leave  the 
vault. 

Little  did  he  dream  of  the  surprise  that  was  in  store 
for  him. 

Little  did  he  think  that  he  had  been  taking  all  tliis 
trouble  to  enrich  another. 

He  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  coffin. 

He  did  not  even  lift  the  lid  off  the  floor  of  the  vault 
and  replace  it  in  its  pi-oper  position. 

He  left  everything  just  as  it  was,  so  that  whoever  earner 
down  into  the  vault  would  make  an  alarming  discovery. 

"  Now  I  am  off,"  ho  said,  as  he  took  up  the  lamp.  - 1 
rather  think  I  have  managed  this  bit  of  business  very 
well.    It's  capital !    I  might  say  very  cnpital " 

Long  Joe  suddenly  stopi)ed  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 

He  stopped  in  his  advance  towards  the  steps  leading 
out  of  the  vault. 

At  first  he  stood  perfectly  still. 

Then  he  staggered  back  several  paces,  the  lantern  sosiii- 
ing  as  though  it  would  fall  from  his  grasp. 

His  eyes  glared  wildly  about  him. 

He  was  a  prey  to  the  utmost  alarm. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  stepped  from  hia  hiding-place  full 
into  the  light  of  the  lantern. 

"  Long  Joe !"  he  said. 

"  That's  me.    Who  are  you  ?" 

He  was  beginning  to  recover  bis  courage. 

The  first  shock  which  the  sudden  appearance  of  some 
one  had  given  him  was  passing  away. 

Jonathan  scowled  fearfully  when  he  found  that  this 
man  did  not  rec<^nise  him. 

His  appearance  must  indeed  have  greatly  altered,  fi)r  i;i 
days  not  long  past  this  very  man — Long  Joe — used  fre- 
quently to  come  to  him. 

"I'll  trouble  you,"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  lovelliug  a 
pistol  at  the  man's  breast — "  I'll  trouble  you  to  hand  ovei- 
all  those  things  you  have  taken  from  that  dead  body." 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?" 

"  Yes ;  don't  trifle  with  me,  you  will  find  the  conse- 
quences serious  to  yourself  if  you  do.  Beware !  Give 
me  all,  I  say,  and  I  will  spare  your  life." 

"  How  generous  you  are.  But  stand  off,  I  have  got  a 
pistol  as  well  as  yourself,  aad  I  know  how  to  use  it!" 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Wild,  calmly;  "but  if  I  see  you 
attempt  to  draw  any  weapon  forth,  that  very  instant  L 
will  fire !" 

Long  Joe  shook  a  little. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  coming  to  this  end  in  the 
vault,  and  he  was  overawed  by  Jonathan's  resolute 
manner. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  said.  "You've  got  an  odd  voice, 
and  somehow  I  seem  to  recognise  it.  If  it  wasn't  impos- 
sible, I  should  say  you  were " 

"Who?" 

"  Oh,  it's  impossible." 

"  ShaU  I  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  my  name  is  Jonathan  Wild." 

"D — n  me  if  I  didn't  think  so  !"  exclaimed  Long  Joe— 
"  though  I  could  hardly  believe  it.  Take  that,  you  tyran- 
nical villain — take  that !  I  will  have  the  reward  that's 
offered  for  you  I"' 
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As  hn  spoke,  lie  fii-3t  of  all  flung  the  lamp  with  great 
viulence  at  Jorjathan, 

It  missed  its  mark,  for  Wild  moved  just  at  that 
moment. 

Heedless  of  this,  Long  Joe  rushed  forward. 

In  anotiier  second  he  was  gmppliug  and  wrestling  with 
Jonathan  Wild. 

It  was  an  awful  fight  in  tho  dark,  and  its  horrors  were 
aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  place  they  were  iu. 

The  lantern  struck  with  gi-eat  violence  against  the  wall, 
and  was  smashed  to  atoms. 

Tlie  light  was  extinguished,  and  the  darkness  in  the 
vault  somothiug  teiTible  to  think  of. 

It  was  a  sti-uggle  for  life  or  death,  and  both  men  knew 
it. 

JonathuL  was  aware  Avliat  would  bo  the  consequences 
if  Long  3it  got  the  better  of  the  struggle,  and  that  indi- 

No.    137. — BlA'ESKIN. 


vidual  felt  quite  certain  that  if  Wild  was  the  victor  he 
could  expect  no  mercy. 

And  so,  with  the  fury  of  two  wild  beasts,  they  struggled, 
nud  fought,  and  wrestled  in  the  vault. 

Their  uncertain  steps  brought  them  to  tho  colHn  that 
was  lying  on  the  flour. 

They  fell  over  it,  niakiug  a  tremendous  crash. 

But  Long  Joe  was  undermost. 

He  utteied  a  yell  of  fright  upon  finding  that  he  had 
fallen  over  the  corpse. 

"  Mercy — mercy  !"  he  ga'spcd. 

Jonathan  only  clutched  him  by  the  throat. 

Then,  by  that  means,  he  rais'.'d  Long  Joe's  head,  and 
banged  it  down  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  coflin. 

"  Murder  I"  said  Joe,  in  as  loud  a  tone  of  voice  as  he 
could.     "Murder — murder!" 
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Jonattian  raised  his  hoad  a  second  time,  and  again 
brought  it  down  with  frightful  force  upon  the  corner  of 
the  coffin. 

Joe's  voice  grew  fainter. 

The  fury  of  a  demon  then  took  possession  of  Jonathan 
Wild. 

With  a  wonderful  amo'iut  of  strength  and  energy,  he 
banged  the  back  of  Joe's  head  upon  the  sharp  wood-work, 
until  the  sound  produced  bv  the  concussion  was  no  longer 
clear  and  sharp,  as  at  first,  but  dull  and  soft. 


CHAPTER  DCXXXII. 

JONATHAN  ^VTLD  TRANSFERS  THE  BOOTY  FROM  tiOHO   JOE'S 
POCKETS  TO  HIS  OWN. 

Long  Joe  was  dead. 

The  back  of  Lis  skull  was  beaten  into  a  soft,  spongy 
mass. 

But  heedless  of  this,  and  quite  carried  away  by  a 
demoniac  fury,  Jonathan  Wild  continued  to  strike  his 
head  upon  the  corner  of  the  coffin  until  he  was  compelled 
to  pauae  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Then  he  heard  a  voice. 

At  first  he  did  not  recognise  it. 

"  Mr.  Wild— Mr.  Wild !" 

It  v/as  Noakes  who  spoke. 

"Well,  what  now — what  is  it  ?" 

"Oh,  you  are  there,  Mr.  Wild.  Do  I  indeed  hear  your 
voice  ?     I  am  frightened  to  death  !" 

Wild  growled  out  something  by  way  of  a  reply,  and 
dashed  the  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  face. 

"  Confound  this  fool,"  he  said  ;  "  he  may  bo  the  means 
of  getting  me  into  no  end  of  trouble ;  but  I  will  see — I 
will  see!" 

In  the  heated  state  of  his  blood,  Jonathan  Wild  was 
free  from  all  superstitious  terrors  and  fancies. 

Without  the  least  hesitation  he  stooped  down  over  the 
body  of  the  dead  man,  and  began  to  feel  in  his  pockets. 

"  I  must  have  a  light,"  he  said — "  a  light  to  see  what  I 
am  about,  and  if  I  know  Loug  Joe,  as  1  think  I  do,  he  is 
sure  to  carry  the  means  of  procuring  a  light  about  with 
him. 

An  ejaculation  of  satisfaction  at  this  moment  escaped 
Wild's  lips. 

In  the  pockets  of  the  sacrilegious  burglar  he  found  a 
small  package  of  what  were  then  known  as  thieves' 
matches. 

Although  it  was  dark,  Jonathan  managed  by  the  aid  of 
the  bottle  of  phosphorus  to  obtain  a  light. 

The  match  .sputtered  for  a  while  until  the  wood-work 
fairly  caught  light,  and  then  it  sent  forth  a  dim  radiance 
in  the  vault. 

Jonathan  went  towards  the  spot  where  the  lantern  had 
struck  against  the  wall. 

Nothing  but  fragments  remained  of  it. 

But  ho  searched  among  them,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
trouble  by  the  discovery  of  a  small  piece  of  candle. 

It  was  somewhat  bruised  and  broken,  but  the  wick  was 
intact,  and  readily  caught  light. 

Ho  lifted  it  up,  searching  for  some  place  where  he  could 
fix  it,  so  as  to  have  his  hands  at  liberty. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  a  place  whore  the  light  would 
be  equally  diffused. 

Mr.  Noakes  again  called  out. 

"  Hold  your  row"  said  Wild,  angrily ;  " if  you  want 
anything,  come  down !" 

"  I — 1  dare  not !" 

"  Then  remain  where  you  are !" 

"  But  I  am  terrified  !" 

"  Peace — trouble  me  no  more." 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?"  asked  Mr.  Noakes.  "  Tell 
me  what  has  happened  ?" 

" Do  you  want  to  know?" 

"  Yes." 

"Particularly?" 

"Yes." 

"  Then  come  down  the  steps  and  see  !" 

Wild  laughed  a  short,  disagreeable  laugh,  and  then  ad- 
vanced towards  the  body  of  Long  Joe. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "you're  dead  enough  now — as  dead  as 
a  nut,  and  I  have  cheated  the  hangman.  Well,  no  matter, 
I  may  perhaps  turn  things  to  my  advantage  after  all." 


By  the  aid  of  the  little  piece  of  candle,  which  shed  a  dim 
a  sickly  light  around  the  vault,  Jonathan  Wild  searched 
the  pockets  of  Long  Joe. 

He  took  from  them  every  article  of  value  they  contained, 
as  well  as  a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys,  and  a  few  other  useful 
house-breaking  tools. 

With  the  latter  Jonathan  was  exceedingly  pleased. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "all  will  be  well,  and  I  shall  fear 
nothing." 

He  was  not  forgetful  of  the  rings  which  he  had  seen 
Long  Joe  put  upon  his  fingers,  and  now,  with  rude 
violence,  he  pulled  them  off,  in  some  cases  taking  the  skin 
as  well. 

When  he  had  made  sure  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
every  article  Long  Joe  had  about  him  that  could  be  of  the 
least  utility,  Jonathan  Wild  rose  to  his  feet. 

Just  then  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  corpse  of  the  baronet, 
Sir  George  Adley. 

"  What  a  strange  whim,"  he  said,  "  for  a  man  to  be 
buried  with  so  much  wealth  about  him.  Surely  he  did  not 
desire  to  rest  content  in  his  grave;  he  might  have  been 
sure  that  some  one  would  be  tempted  to  plunder  him. 
Perhaps  he  has  got  something  more  about  him  or  in  the 
coffin  which  may  have  escaped  Long  Joe's  notice.  I  will 
see." 

Jonathan  Wild  trembled  a  little,  and  rather  shrank  from 
handling  the  rigid  corpse. 

But  he  made  up  his  mind  to  it  as  a  disagreeable  duty 
that  bad  to  be  performed. 

All  his  trouble,  however,  went  for  nothing. 

Long  Joe  had  been  careful  to  possess  himself  of  every 
article  of  value. 

Then  once  again  Wild  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  placing  his 
hand  by  the  side  of  his  face,  began  to  think. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  the  communion-plate,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  "I  will  have  that,  I  am  determined. 
When  they  discover  the  loss  of  this,  the  church  may  be 
searched.  This  vault  may  be  entered  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  if  they  find  it  in  its  present  state  what  a  hue  and  cry 
will  be  raised.  No,  no — it  will  not  do  to  leave  things 
thus.  I  must  take  some  precautions — it  is  highly  neces- 
sary." 

Wild  reflected  deeply  for  a  few  moments. 

And  then  suddenly  starting  into  action,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  I  have  it.     I  know  how  to  do  it  now !" 

He  turned  towards  the  door  of  the  vault. 

"Noakes," he  cried — "Noakes — where  are  you?" 

"  Here,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  Here." 

Jonathan  darted  forward. 

As  he  had  guessed  from  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Mr. 
Noakes  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  flight  of 
steps. 

Although  60  terrified  that  he  could  scarcely  move, 
cui'iosity  had  triumphed  over  every  other  considera- 
tion. 

Therefore  he  had  descended  the  sawdusted  steps,  and 
was  about  to  peep  into  the  vault  when  Wild  called 
him. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  Jonathan 
Wild  had  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  dragged  him  into 
the  vault. 

He  released  him,  and  then  Mr.  Noakes  sank  down  on 
the  ground. 

"  Get  up,  fool !"  said  Wild,  saluting  him  with  a  kick. 
"  I  have  work  to  do." 

Mr.  Noakes  cast  a  terrified  glance  around  him. 

The  very  place  was  calculated  to  strike  a  thousand 
terrors  into  his  superstitious  soul. 

Who,  then,  can  say  what  his  feelings  were  when 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  horrible  spectacle  the  vault  con- 
tained. 

He  crouched  down  still  lower  on  the  ground,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Jonathan  dealt  him  another  savage  kick. 

"  Get  up,  will  you,"  he  said — "  get  up,  I  tell  you — there's 
work  for  you  to  do !" 

"  Work — work  ?     What  have  you  been  about  ?" 

"  Wiiy,  by  rare  accident,  I  have  stumbled  upon  a  treasure 
of  considerable  value,  and  if  we  can  only  carry  off  the 
communion-plate  in  safety  we  shall  have  enough  to  eom- 
meuco  our  voyage." 

These  words  revived  Noakes  a  little. 
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Jonathan  knew  they  -would,  and  that  was  why  he 
uttei-ed  them. 

"  What  treasure  is  it  ?"  ho  asked. 

_ "  Why,  that  rich  man  chose  to  be  buried  with  much  of 
his  wealth  in  his  cofBn  with  him.  It  tempted  that  man- 
to  break  into  the  vault  and  open  the  coflSn,  as  you  see.  I 
waited  until  he  had  stripped  the  corpse,  and  then  I  took 
the  treasure  from  him." 

"  And  you  have  killed  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  could  not  help  it.  Self-defence  compelled  the 
act." 

"  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  struggle,  then  ?" 

"  It  was,  cowardly  wretch  that  you  are !  Had  yon  been 
my  true  companion,  you  would  have  descended  into  the 
vault  and  lent  me  your  assistance.  One  stroke  of  your 
arm  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  contest  and  saved  me 
a  world  of  trouble ;  but,  as  it  was,  you  remained  there 
and  would  have  allowed  me  to  perish." 

"  I  was  terrified,  Mr.  Wild — I  was  terrified !" 

"  Bah !  you  always  are  when  there's  auy  bold  deed  to 
be  done.  But  I  don't  intend  that  you  should  escape  alto- 
gether so  easily." 

"  What's  that,  then,  you  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  It  will  not  do  to  leave  this  vault  in  its  present  state. 
I  must  leave  no  trace  behind  of  the  deed  that  I  have  done. 
You  must  assist  me  to  conceal  it." 

"  But  how — how  ?" 

"  Wait  a  little  while,  I  will  show  you.  I  have  no  time 
for  wordy  argument ;  if  we  are  not  quick  we  shall  have 
the  dawn  upon  us  before  we  have  completed  our  opera- 
tions." 


CHAPTER  DOXXXIII. 

JONATHAN  ^VILD    HITS     UPON    AN    INGENIOUS     EXPEDIENT 
FOB  DISPOSING  OF  THE  BODY   OF  LONG  JOE. 

Mr.  Noakes  still  crouched  upon  the  floor,  so  Jonathan 
favoured  him  with  another  kick. 

"  Get  up !"  he  said.     "  D — n  you,  get  up !" 

In  order  to  escape  ill-usage,  Mr.  Noakes  unwillingly 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Now,"  said  Wild,  "  the  first  thing  I  want  done  is  for 
the  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  cofiin.     Out  with  it !" 

"  But  I  dare  not." 

"  But  I  say  you  shall !  Do  you  think  I  would  take  all 
this  trouble  to  allow  you  to  have  half  a  share  in  the 
benefits  if  you  failed  to  do  your  part  ?" 

"  But,  Mr.  Wild " 

"  No  excuses — none !    I  will  not  listen  to  any !" 

"  But,  Ml-.  Wild,  I  say " 

"  Peace,  peace — be  silent.  I  will  not  listen  to  a  word  I 
Obey  my  commands,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you !" 

A  more  terrible  idea  than  to  drag  a  dead  man  out  of  his 
coffin  could  not  possibly  have  been  presented  to  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Noakes. 

He  trembled  and  shook  like  one  in  an  ague. 

But  he  was  overawed  and  intimidated  by  Jonathan's 
violent  manner. 

Falteringly,  half-hesitatingly  he  approached  the  cofiSn. 

"Obey!"  thundered  Wild — "obey!  I  will  teach  you 
that  you  have  something  to  do  !  You  shall  not  for  ever 
take  refuge  in  your  cowardice  !" 

Mr.  Noakes  stooped  down,  and,  conquering  his  repug- 
nance as  best  he  could,  took  hold  of  the  dead  body  by  the 
feet. 

"  Now  I  will  help  you,"  said  Wild. 

And  as  he  spoke  he  raised  the  head. 

"Now  then,"  he  continued,  "up  with  it — out  v/ith 
him  I" 

Mr.  Noakes  obeyed. 

But  the  corpse  waa  heavy. 

Straining  their  muscles,  however,  th^  lifted  the  body 
out. 

And  then  Mr.  Noakes  wondered  greatly  what  Wild  was 
about  to  do. 

"Now  then,"  he  cried,  "lay  hold  of  Long  Joe.  Up 
with  him !" 

"  Are  you  going  to  put  him  into  the  coffin  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  what  shall  you  do  with  that.'" 

Noakes  pointed  to  the  rigid  corpse  in  its  white  wind- 
ing-sheet. 


"  Wait  a  moment,  and  you  will  see,"  was  Jonathan's 
reply. 

Between  them,  then,  they  raised  the  body  of  Long  Joo 
and  placed  him  in  the  coffin. 

Ho  was  a  trifle  taller  or  longer  than  the  deceased 
baronet,  and  the  coffin  was  too  short  for  him. 

But  they  wedged  him  in  -with  angry  violence. 

"  Now  then,  up  with  the  other,"  AVild  cried — "  up  with 
the  other !" 

"Up  with  the  other?" 

"  Yes.    Obey,  and  ask  no  questions." 

Once  more  the  corpse  of  Sir  George  Adlcy  was  lifted, 
and  it  was  placed  in  the  coffin  again  on  the  top  of  Long 
Joe. 

"  The  lid,"  said  Wild— "quick,  the  lid !" 

"  But— but " 

"  What's  the  objection  now  ?" 

"  You  can't  put  it  on." 

"  Why  not  ?" 

"  Can't  you  see  the  coffin  was  made  to  hold  one  body 
only  ?     The  lid  would  not  fit  on." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Wild,  grimly — "you  will  see 
about  that.     Here — pick  up  the  lid !" 

Noakes  complied. 

It  was  a  hea-vy  piece  of  wood,  and  Long  Joe  had  only 
slightly  injured  it  in  prizing  it  off. 

It  was  placed  down  on  the  top  of  the  coffin. 

That  is,  it  was  placed  as  well  as  it  would  fit. 

It  did  not  rest  upon  the  edges  of  the  coffin,  but  rather 
upon  the  most  prominent  parts  of  the  corpse. 

"  There — I  told  you  I"  said  Noakes.  "  I  knew  it  would 
not  fit." 

"  We'll  see  about  that.  Now,  then,  do  as  I  do,  and  you 
will  find  the  lid  will  accommodate  itself  vei-y  well." 

While  speaking,  Jonathan  stepped  up  on  to  the  lid  of 
the  coffin. 

The  mere  weight  of  his  body  forced  it  down  about  au 
incli. 

Not  daring  to  refuse,  and  yet  shuddering  with  loathing, 
Mr.  Noakes  stepped  upon  the  other  end. 

"  Now,  then,"  Wild  cried,  "  quick — jump  into  the  air, 
and  come  down  as  heavily  as  you  can.  Eoly  upon  it,  it 
will  make  the  lid  fit  somehow." 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

He  jumped  up,  and  came  down  with  all  his  force  upoa 
the  lid  of  the  coffin. 

There  was  a  sickening,  crushing  noise,  and  then,  upon 
stooping  to  make  examination.  Wild  found  that  the  lid 
almost  fitted. 

"Once  more,  Noakes,"  he  said — "once  more  !" 

Sir  George  Adley  littlo  thought  he  would  be  forced 
into  such  close  quarters  with  a  London  thief. 

"  Now,  then,  once  more !" 

Again  the  miscreants  sprang  into  the  air,  and  agaiu 
they  came  down  ;  and  although  the  lid  did  not  fit  exactly 
as  it  ought,  yet  it  was  almost  pressed  into  its  proper 
place. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  fold  back  the  leadeu 
case,  one  side  of  which  had  beeu  cut  open  by  Long 
Joe. 

With  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Wild  flattened  it  out.  Oa 
one  side,  the  coffin  showed  scarcely  any  signs  of  having 
been  disturbed. 

"  So  far  very  good  !"  exclaimed  Wild,  with  satisfaction. 
"  I  rather  think  I  have  managed  that  neatly.  Ten  to  one 
if  this  is  found  out  for  years  and  years — if,  indeed,  it  ever 
is !  How  people  will  wonder  when  they  find  two  skele- 
tons in  one  coffin  I     Ha,  ha ! — it  is  a  good  joke !" 

Noakes  shuddered. 

Then  Jonathan  glanced  around  him,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  he  could  find  the  shelf  from  which  the  coffin  had 
been  dragged. 

It  was  easy  to  decide  upon  this  point. 

Then  ho  said  to  his  companion: 

"  We  have  the  hardest  bit  of  work  before  us ;  but  we 
must  get  it  over.  The  coffin  must  be  lifted  on  to  the 
shelf." 

"Impossible!" 

"  I  -will  not  admit  any  such  word — I  will  not  listen  to 
it!     It  must  be  done,  possible  or  impossible!" 

His  determined  way  lent  some  sort  of  resolution  even 
to  Mr.  Noakes. 

He  imitated  the  actions  of  Jonathan,  and  stoopud 
down. 


But  the  coffin  was  as  much  as  ever  their  united 
fctrongths  could  raise. 

Thoy  carried  it  a  foot  or  two,  and  were  compelled  to 
put  it  down  aud  rest. 

Then  again  and  again,  until  eventually,  after  incredible 
labour,  thoy  succeeded  in  placing  it  upon  the  shelf. 

They  .pushed  it  back  until  it  w;id  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion. 

Then  Wild  contemplated  his  work  with  grim  oatis- 
faction. 

It  would  indeed  require  something  like  a  close  scrutiny 
to  see  that  that  coffin  had  been  meddled  with. 

lie  h;id  only  to  restore  the  vault  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, so  that  no  suspicion  should  be  excited  by  the  appear- 
ance of  anything  unusual,  and  then  all  would  be  well — 
his  purpose  would  be  attained. 

In  the  first  place  there  was  one  difficulty  to  get  over 
which  he  had  not  yet  contemplated. 

Having  seen  the  coffin  properly  in  its  place,  aud  the 
body  of  Long  Joo  comfortably  disposed  of,  both  theu 
obsei-ved  for  the  first  time  that  a  portion  of  the  sawdust 
was  soaked  in  the  blood. 

This  had  flowed  from  Long  Joe's  head  when  it  had 
been  battered  against  the  corner  of  the  coffin. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  sawdust  in  the  vault,  so  Jona- 
than picked  it  up  by  handfuls  and  placed  it  over  the 
stain. 

The  dark,  rudJy  patch  was  soon  obliterated,  and  then, 
when  he  had  raked  the  sawdust  carefully  level,  and  buried 
the  fragments  of  the  lantern  in  it,  he  believed  that  it 
would  present  to  the  casual  eye  no  appearance  of  having 
been  disturbed. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  am  out  of 
this  place." 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Noakes. 

"  Oome  along,  then.  Here,  wait  a  moment — I  wiU  take 
the  candle.    Now,  follow  me  up  the  steps." 

Mr.  Noakes  kept  close  indeed  at  the  heels  of  his  com- 
panion, for  the  idea  seized  upon  him  that  Jonathan  might 
attempt  to  shut  him  down  iu  the  vault  and  leave  him 
there. 

He  took  care  to  emerge  almost  at  the  same  time  as  his 
rascally  associate. 

The  large  slab  of  stone  which  fitted  over  the  entrance 
to  the  vault  had  been  propped  up  by  Long  Joe  with  a 
crowbar. 

This  Jonathan  carefully  removed,  and  lowered  the 
stone  into  its  setting. 

Traces  of  the  stone  having  been  lifted  were,  however, 
quite  visible. 

By  accident,  I'foakes  stumbled  against  several  small 
objects  on  the  floor. 

"  What's  this,"  ho  said—"  what" s  this  ?" 

He  picked  them  up. 

Jonathan  looked  at  them  eagerly. 

He  saw  a  small  quantity  of  mortar  iu  a  box. 

It  was  mortar  of  a  peculiar  coloui". 

In  fact,  it  matched  exactly  with  that  which  was  be- 
tween the  flagstones  in  the  aisle  of  the  church. 

"  All  right,"  said  Jonathan — "  I  see  how  it  is  now.  We 
shall  be  able  to  manage  now  first-rate — it's  capital !  See, 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it !     Fortune  favours  us  indeed  !" 


CHAPTEE  DGXXXIV. 

.JONATHAN     WILD    AND    MR.     NOAKES  GET     I'OSSESSION    OF 
THE   COjniUNION-PLATE. 

Besides  the  little  box  of  dark-coloured  mortar,  there  was 
also  a  small  trowel  and  a  bottle  of  some  transij;irent 
liquid. 

With  the  trowel  Jonathan  pressed  the  mortar  carefully 
between  the  edges  of  the  stone,  and  smoothed  it  over, 
closely  imitating  the  other  stones  that  were  around. 

"  Wliat's  this  bottle  for?"  said  Noakes. 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  it,"  returned  Wild.  "I  nnve 
been  o.n  a  little  expedition  of  this  sort  before,  and  so  has 
Long  Joe,  I'll  warrant  I" 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"■Why,  it  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  mortar  in- 
stantly. You  will  see  I  have  done  now,  and  when  I  pour 
this  liquid  on,  the  mortar  will  become  as  bard  as  the  stone 
itself." 


Jonathan  carefully  poured  a  little  of  this  liquid  all 
round  the  setting  of  tho  stone,  and,  by  the  time  he  had 
finished,  Noakes  found  that  the  mortar  was  indeed  as  hard 
as  stone,  and  no  one  could  have  told  by  observation  ttiat 
the  vault  had  ever  been  opened. 

He  brushed  away  all  the  little  fragments  of  mortar  aud 
dust,  and  then  said  : 

"  Come,  Noakes,  the  vestry  must  be  next !" 

"  Is  it  not  too  late  already " 

"  No,  never  too  late !  Now  that  I  am  liere,  do  you 
think  I  would  quit  the  church  without  effecting  my 
object  ?     Bah,  Noakes,  you  are  a  fool !" 

Jonathan,  carrying  the  little  piece  of  candle  in  his  hand, 
strode  hastily  down  the  aisle  of  the  church. 

His  heavy,  thick-soled  boots  raised  many  strange,  re- 
verberating echoes  iu  the  sacred  edifice. 

The  sound  alarmed  Noakes,  who  crept  along  on  tiptoe 
after  his  accomplice. 

The  door  of  the  vestry  was  soon  reached. 

As  Jonathan  expected,  it  was  locked. 

But  ho  did  not  care  for  that  in  the  least,  now  that  h'' 
was  provided  with  Long  Joe's  burglarious  implements. 

He  tried  the  skeleton  keys  first,  and  at  length  found  one 
that  fitted  the  lock  of  the  vestry  door  exactly. 

It  creaked  a  little,  and  then  opened. 

"  Here  we  are !"  said  Wild.  "  Now,  Noakes,  come  in 
and  shut  the  door.  You  hold  the  light,  and  I  will  soon 
get  all  the  silver  service." 

Noakes,  whose  terror  increased  every  moment,  listened 
anxiously,  as  though  he  expected  to  hear  some  alarming 
sound. 

But  the  silence  of  the  very  tomb  itself  reigned  in  and 
around  the  lonely  country  church,  which  surely,  never 
since  it  had  been  built,  had  been  so  desecrated  as  on  that 
eventful  night. 

With  keen  eyes,  Jonathan  glanced  round  the  vestry, 
wondering  where  the  plate  would  be  most  likely  kept. 

There  were  several  cupboard  doors  in  the  walls. 

But  they  were  all  fast. 

Under  the  mndow  was  a  large,  strong  wooden  box  of 
antique  manufacture. 

It  was  banded  iu  many  places  with  broad  strips  of  iron, 
aud  altogether  it  presented  the  ajjpearance  of  possessing 
great  strength. 

"  That's  it !"  he  said.  •'  I  would  wager  my  life  that  the 
plate  is  in  that  box  !" 

"But  how  shall  you  get  it  open  ?" 

"Oh  I  I  shall  do  it,  never  fear !" 

Again  he  made  use  of  the  skeleton  keys,  as  they  had 
been  so  serviceable  to  him  on  the  former  occasion. 

But  this  time  they  were  quite  useless. 

He  tried  one  after  the  other,  until  at  length,  finding  not 
a  single  oue  would  suit,  he  flung  the  bunch  down  with 
an  angry  exclamation. 

He  carried  the  crowbar  with  which  the  slab  hau  uoou 
propped  up. 

With  this  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  force  the  lid 
of  the  box  open. 

But  it  fitted  too  accurately. 

There  was  no  little  crevice  wherein  he  could  insert  the 
point  of  the  instrument. 

"  What  shall  you  do  now  ?"  asked  Noakes. 

"Why,  not  give  up,  of  course.  I  have  one  resouixe  left, 
and  I  know  that  will  not  fail.     You  will  see." 

Jonathan  took  a  powder-flask  from  his  pocket,  aud 
shook  several  grains  iuto  his  hand. 

Then,  with  great  patience,  ho  pressed  the  gunpowder 
into  the  keyhole  of  the  chest  until  it  was  completely  full. 

He  pressed  it  in  tightly  with  one  of  the  skeleton  keys, 
ramming  it  as  hard  as  he  could. 

When  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  force  in  another 
grain,  he  took  tho  candle  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Noakes. 

He  applied  the  flame  to  the  keyhole. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  puff  of  blue  smoke  and  an  ex- 
plosion— not  a  loud  one,  and  yet  it  sounded  so  in  that 
sileut  place. 

Involuntarily,  Mr.  Noakes  stepped  back  several  paces. 

"  Now  hold  the  light  again,"  said  Wild.  "  Trust  me, 
the  box  will  open  now !" 

Noakes  took  the  candle  with  a  trembling  hand. 

The  vestry  was  full  of  wreaths  of  fine  blue  smok«. 

Jonathan  eagerly  made  his  way  towards  the  box. 

As  he  fully  expected,  the  lock  had  been  completely 
shattered. 
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Oae  blow  with  his  crowbar,  followed  by  a  crashing 
sound,  and  then  the  lid  of  the  box  fell  back,  revealing  a 
treasure  within  that  made  Jonathan's  eyes  sparkle  and 
glisten  with  avidity. 

Even  Mr.  Noakes  stepped  forward,  full  of  curiosity  to 
look  at  the  glittering  plate. 

"We'll  ti-yif  we  can  carry  all  of  it,"  said  Wild — "we 
won't  leave  auy  behind !  Wait  a  bit,  you  will  see  bow 
I  will  manage  it." 

With  great  dexteritj',  Jonathan  took  out  tho  piecos  of 
[ilato  one  after  the  other. 

Ho  struck  each  one  several  heavy  blows  with  the  crow- 
bar, so  as  to  flatten  it,  and  make   it  lie   in  the   smallest 
possible  compass. 
\        It  was  grevious  to  see  such  articles  so  ruthlessly  treated. 
i        Soon  the  box  was  emptied  of  its  valuable  content';. 

The  cups,  the  salvers,  the  collecting  plates — aU,  every- 
thing were  beaten  up  into  an  indistinguishable  mass. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  was  something  considerable, 
and  therefore  Jonathan  proposed  that  the  booty  should  be 
divided  between  them,  that  each  should  carry  his  share. 

"But  what  are  we  to  put  it  in?"  said  Noakes.  "How 
are  we  to  carry  it  ?     We  want  a  sack,  do  we  not  ?" 

"We  do  ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  to  find 
one  here,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes — but  I  will  find  a  substitute.     Look  here." 

Grasping  the  crowbar  once  more,  Jonathan  struck  one 
of  the  cupboard  doors  we  have  alluded  to  a  heavy 
blow. 

It  was  a  blow  the  frail  v.^ood-work  could  not  with- 
stand. 

The  door  swung  open. 

Inside  several  surplices  were  hanging. 

"  These  are  the  things,"  said  Wild.  "  Take  one  down 
[orjyourself,  and  tie  up  your  share  of  the  plate  iu  it; 
maiie  it  as  compact  a  bundle  as  you  can,  and  leave  a  knot 
that  you  can  grasp  easily  to  carry  it  by,  then  we  will  re- 
join our  horses  with  all  speed." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  out  of  the  church  pretty  soon. 

The  plate  was  tied  up  in  the  manner  Jonathan  Wild  had 
directed. 

Then  each  carrying  a  bundle  passed  out  of  the  vestry 
into  the  church,  and  stole  along  the  aisle  until  they  came 
^o  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered. 

It  was  still  unfastened. 

Hastily  opening  it,  they  ran  out. 

"Stoop  down  as  you  run,"  said  Wild,  iu  a  suppressed 
voice,  "  and  make  haste !" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  serious,  but  I  can  tell  by  the  look  of  the 
sky  that  the  dawn  is  close  at  hand." 

Mr.  Noakes  now  made  more  exertion  than  he  had  done 
during  the  whole  of  the  night. 

Ho  ran  with  might  and  main,  and  iu  a  very  brief  space 
of  time  tho  iron  gates  were  reached. 

The  bundles  of  plate  were  with  some  trouble  thrown 
over  on  to  the  other  side. 

When,  climbing  up  the  iron-work  as  before,  the  two 
miscreants  followed. 

They  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  picked  up  the  plate, 
1  and  ran  with  redoubled  speed  towards  the  angle  in  the 
J    wall  where  thej'  had  left  their  horses. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  exceedingly  auxious  to  be  gone 
hiefore  daylight. 

The  horses  were  there  in  safety. 

They  had  not  been  disturbed. 

This  was  not  wonderful,  iu  such  a  quiet  country  place 
as  that  was. 

Getting  into  the  saddles,  they  placed  the  bundles  of 
plate  before  them. 

Then,  spurring  their  horses  violently,  they  set  off  across 
country  at  the  top  of  theii-  speed. 


CHAPTER  DCXXXV. 

JONATHAN  WILD    AN©    MR.     NOAKES    ELUDE     THE     POLICE 
OFFICERS,    AND  FIND   REFUGE  IN  A  FOREST. 

Not  until  they  had  gone  some  distance  did  Mr.  Noakes 
turn  round  to  look  behind  him. 
At  length  he  did  so. 


He  almost  fell  from  his  horse  from  fright. 

"  Look — look,"  he  said — "  look  behind  you !" 
'    Jonathan  turned  like  lightning. 

He  uttered  a  curse. 

Coming  along  at  a  furious  pace,  he  could  see  a  for- 
midable-looking troop  of  police  oflBcers. 

"Do  you  see  them,"  asked  Noakes — "do  you  see 
them?" 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  We  are  lost — lost !" 

"  More  likely  found,"  said  Jonathan,  with  a  growl. 

"  But  how  can  thoy  again  have  got  upon  our  track  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  done  so." 

"  Look  back  again." 

"I  have.  They  are  at  a  great  distance,  and  I  question 
whether  they  can  see  us." 

"  What  makes  you  think  i  hat  ?" 

" Because  wo  are  down  in  this  hollow  and  they  are  on 
the  top  of  yonder  hill.  Wi'  must  push  on  quickly — we 
shall  elude  them  yet !" 

Noakes  groaned. 

"  Remember,"  added  Wild,  \vishing  to  inspire  his 
companion  with  courage — "  remember  that  we  are  not 
more  than  forty  miles  from  tho  sea-shore,  and  we  have 
mth  us  sufficient  money,  or  money's  worth." 

"  But  what  shall  you  do  with  the  plate  ?" 

"  We  must  take  it  with  us.  Over  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  get  it  sold  for  a  good 
price.  I  know  an  agent  there,"  continued  Jonathan, 
gnashing  his  teeth,  as  though  some  disagreeable  recollec- 
tion had  suddenly  come  across  his  mind. 

The  manner  in  which  Jonathan  spoke  of  the  police 
officers  in  the  rear,  and  the  prospect  of  being  so  near  to 
the  coast,  made  a  great  difference  in  Mr.  Noakes's  feel- 
ings. 

He  did  not  believe  that  he  was  now  in  so  much  danger. 

In  this,  however,  both  himself  and  Wild  were  grievously 
in  error. 

As  the  reader  will  no  doubt  suspect,  those  police  officers 
of  whom  they  caught  sight  in  the  distance  had  been  spe- 
cially commissioned  by  the  magistrate. 

We  may  as  well  state  here  that,  by  the  orders  of  this 
gentleman,  the  ruins  of  the  mill  had  been  thoroughly 
sifted  and  investigated. 

The  result  of  the  search  was  the  discovery  of  the  body 
of  the  old  miser. 

How  it  was  ho  came  to  be  there,  no  one  could  tell. 

But  that  he  had  met  his  death  by  violence — that,  in  fact, 
he  had  been  murdered,  there  was  ample  evidence  to  be 
seen. 

Then,  making  further  inquiries,  the  magistrate  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  it  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  tho 
two  notorious  villains,  Jouatlian  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes, 
who  had  been  lurking  about  ia  the  vicinity,  and  who  had 
committed  the  burglary  at  thi^  inn. 

Ue  had  communicated  with  the  magistrate  in  the  next 
town,  and  the  result  of  tho  communication  was  the  arm- 
ing and  the  setting  out  of  this  very  troop  of  policc 
omcers  that  Wild  and  Noakey  beheld. 

They  held  a  special  wanaut  to  capture  either  of  tho 
miscreants  dead  or  alive,  tho  latter  if  possible,  but  if  they 
resisted,  and  there  seemed  a  probability  that  they  would 
elude  the  hands  of  justice,  they  were  to  shoot  them  down 
without  mercy. 

The  police  officers  had  indeed  kept  very  closely  and 
accurately  upon  tho  two  villains'  track. 

Whether  Jonathan  was  right  when  he  said  he  believed 
he  was  not  seen,  is  more  thau  we  can  say  at  present. 

It  made  a  considerable  difference  to  his  proceedings, 
however,  now  that  he  knew  his  pursuers  were  in  the 
rear. 

"  I  am  confident  we  have  not  been  observed  at  present," 
he  said  to  Mr.  N»akes,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  "  and  if  we 
are  only  careful  we  shall  be  safe  enough." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do." 

■'Why,  we  must  avoid  all  open,  rising  ground.  Keep 
closO  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  and 
if  possible  gain  the  cover  of  some  wood  or  plantation. 
We  must  be  on  the  look-out  for  something  of  the  kind !" 

Just  then,  as  they  continued  their  headlong  flight,  both 
noticed  that  they  passed  the  entrance  to  a  lane. 

It  was  narrow,  dark,  and  shady. 

TaU  trees  grew  on  either  side  of  it,  planted  closely  to 
each  other,  and  having  long,  outepreading  boughs,  which 
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interlaced  and    formed  a  kind   of    leafy  canopy   over- 
bead. 

"  Hold !"  cried  Wild.     "  Pull  up— that's  the  place." 

The  officers  were  now  out  of  sight ;  they  were  hiddei?. 
from  view  by  the  intervening  vegetation. 

The  entrance  to  the  dark  lane  was  soon  reached  again, 
and  Wild  and  Noakes  plunged  down  it  without  the  least 
hesitation. 

Like  all  other  country  lanes,  this  one  was  tortuous  and 
winding. 

But  Wild  found  no  fault  with  it  on  that  account,  because 
it  afforded  him  a  better  chance  of  getting  free  from  his 
pursuers. 

As  tliey  proceeded,  the  face  of  the  country  grew  more 
and  more  woody. 

Clumps  of  trees  abounded  everywhere,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance there  seemed  a  huge  mass  of  dark  boughs,  which 
looked  as  though  there  was  a  forest  not  many  miles 
away. 

If  he  could  only  gain  this  place,  Jonathan  Wild  felt 
that  he  should  be  secure. 

Whether  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  unseen  by  the 
police  officers  was  the  difficulty. 

At  present  he  had  succeeded  well. 

On,  on  they  went,  until  the  termination  of  this  narrow 
lane  was  reached. 

At  the  extremity  they  found  a  moss-grown  gate,  over 
which  they  made  their  horses  leap. 

They  were  then  upon  rather  uneven  ground,  upon 
which  the  trees — most  of  them  of  giant  size — grew 
thickly. 

"  Hurrah !"  said  Jonathan,  beneath  his  voice.  "  We  are 
out  of  sight  here." 

"  But  dawn  is  close  at  hand." 

"  Very  true." 

"  We  must  not  continue  our  flight  by  daylight." 

"  Certainly  not,"  cried  Wild.  "  I  want  to  gain  the  cover 
of  the  forest.  We  can  remain  there  during  the  day,  and  at 
nightfall  can  set  out." 

"And  the  plate — what  shall  we  do  with  it?" 

"  That's  a  point  we  must  consider  about.  Forward — 
forward  !     Let  us  gain  the  wood." 

"  This  looks  like  the  borders  of  it,"  said  Noakes,  glanc- 
ing around. 

"  It  does,  and  doubtless  it  is." 

"  I  breathe  now  quite  freely." 

"And  so  do  I." 

Not  relaxing  their  speed  any  more  than  the  rough 
nature  of  the  ground  compelled  them  to,  Wild  and  Noakes 
continued  their  course,  until  soon  afterwai-ds  they  found 
themselves  fairly  beneath  the  trees  of  a  large  forest,  the 
name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them. 

Suddenly  they  came  upon  a  huge  heap  of  stones,  and 
when  he  saw  them  they  suggested  an  idea  to  Wild's  pro- 
lific brain. 

"We  will  conceal  our  bundles  beneath  these  stones," 
he  said — "  now,  while  we  have  the  opportunity." 

"  For  what  reason  ?     Why  not  keep  them  with  us  ?" 

"Because  the  officers  may  yet  put  us  to  some  little 
trouble.  We  might  escape  if  we  were  free  and  unencum- 
bered. At  any  rate,  no  harm  can  come  of  placing  the 
treasure  here,  because  it  is  a  place  we  can  so  easily  find 
again." 

To  this  Noakes  assented. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  remove  a  quantity  of  stones  and 
make  a  cavity  large  enough  to  allow  the  two  bundles  to 
be  placed  in  it. 

Then  the  stones  were  filled  in  on  the  top,  so  that  the 
heap  presented  its  ordinary  appeai-ance. 

"  Mark  the  spot  well,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  mistake  now." 

"Forward,  then!  The  deeper  we  can  penetrate  into 
the  recesses  of  this  wood  the  better.  Our  horses  can  rest 
during  the  day,  and  so  can  we,  provided  we  go  far 
enough.  Then,  before  daybreak  to-morrow  morning,  we 
shall  be  on  board." 

This  was  indeed  good  news  for  Mr.  Noakes — too  good, 
ho  feared,  to  be  true. 

He  could  scarcely  believe  that,  after  all  their  trouble 
and  danger,  he  was  so  near  reaching  the  end. 

He  was  determined,  however,  when  once  he  landed  in 
another  country,  he  would  part  company  with  Jonathan 
Wild. 
It  was  only  continual  torment  to  remain  with  him. 


He  resolved,  come  what  would,  that  their  paths  should 
in  the  future  lie  in  opposite  directions. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind, 
Jonathan's  brain  was  also  busy. 

What  were  the  dark  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  his  mind  wo  cannot  now  relate. 

He  roused  himself  from  a  kind  of  reverie,  and  spoke 
sharply  to  his  companion  to  mend  his  pace. 

Deeper  and  deeper  they  plunged  into  the  recesses  of 
the  forest,  and  as  they  approached  the  centre  so  did  their 
progress  become  more  and  more  difficult. 

At  length  they  were  compelled  to  alight  and  lead  their 
horses  by  the  bridle. 

In  this  manner  they  went  on  for  a  considerable  distance, 
until  at  length,  breaking  through  soine  dense  underwoodj 
they  came  upon  a  strange  spectacle,  which  had  the  effect 
of  riveting  them  to  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  DCXXXVI. 

KETURNS  TO  BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPAKD. 

At  this  time,  both  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  jointly 
and  severally  believed  that  they  were  gradually  freeing 
themselves  from  the  danger  with  which  they  had  been 
surrounded. 

Escape  they  both  believed  was  within  their  reach. 

But  in  this  they  were  most  grievously  mistaken. 

Those  who  were  upon  their  track  were  not  like  ordi- 
nary police  officers. 

Kevenge  and  hatred  were  spurring  them  on,  and  surely 
beneath  these  two  passions  both  Wild  and  Noakes  must 
fall. 

Steggs  was  taking  careful  measures  to  bring  about  the 
result  upon  which  he  had  set  his  mind. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  it  is  not  with  Steggs 
that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  Blueskin  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  left  them  last  journey- 
ing towards  the  roadside  inn  at  which  they  had  before 
obtained  such  valuable  information. 

They  were  arrested  in  their  progress  by  hearing  a 
sound  which  at  once  attracted  all  their  sympathies. 

They  had  firmly  resolved  not  to  engage  in  any  other 
enterprise  whatever,  nor  to  be  led  astray  into  the  follow- 
ing out  of  any  adventure,  but  to  fix  their  minds  con- 
stantly and  entirely  upon  the  one  object  they  had  in 
view. 

But  this  sound  that  they  beard  caused  them  to  hesi- 
tate. 

It  was  a  scream. 

A  scream  evidently  that  came  from  female  lips. 

A  scream  that  nothing  besides  great  danger  and  terror, 
or  perhaps  bodily  injury,  could  have  elicited. 

"You  hear  that,  Jack  ?"  said  Blueskin. 

"I  do." 

"  And  where  is  your  resolution  ?" 

"We  must  give  way  for  once.  Follow  me.  We  could 
not  leave  any  female  in  distress  and  ride  calmly  on  with- 
out attempting  to  render  her  assistance." 

"  You  are  right — such  a  thing  is  not  in  your  nature  nor 
in  mine.     Forward,  then !" 

Guided  by  the  screams,  which  were  now  frequent, 
our  two  friends  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  could. 

A  few  paces  farther  on  along  the  highway  they  came  to 
a.  lane  that  intersected  it. 

It  was  down  this  turning,  on  the  left-hand  side,  that 
the  cries  proceeded. 

As  they  rode  on,  the  moon,  which  had  been  peeping 
forth  occasionally  from  between  the  clouds,  now  pom-ed 
down  a  full  flood  of  radiance. 

By  the  aid  of  this  light,  our  friends  saw  a  sight  which 
made  the  blood  boil  in  their  veins. 

A  ruffianly-looking  fellow  had  hold  of  a  female  by  the 
arm. 

She  was  struggling  desperately,  but,  in  comparison  with 
his,  her  strength  was  nothing. 

With  great  violence  he  forced  her  to  her  knees. 

Shi-iek  after  shriek  escaped  her  lips. 

'•  Silence  !"  he  said.  "I  swear  again  that  if  you  utter 
another  cry  like  that,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word — you 
shall  die !  I  would  have  put  a  bullet  through  you  before, 
only  I  knew  your  screams  would  be  of  no  avail — they 
could  reach  the  ears  of  no  one !" 
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He  presented  a  pistol  to  the  ■woman's  head  as  he 
spoke. 

At  sight  of  the  weapon  held  so  close  to  her,  and  at 
the  sinister  countenance  of  the  man,  she  clasped  her 
hands  together  and  seemed  about  to  faint  with  fright. 

More  than  this,  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  did  not 
wait  to  see. 

They  bounded  forward,  and  came  upon  the  footpad  at 
unawares. 

Before  ho  knew  of  their  approach — before  he  could 
escape,  Blueskin  had  seized  him  by  the  throat. 

With  a  sudden  movement  he  twisted  tho  pistol  from 
the  fellow's  grasp. 

But  Blueskin  was  under  no  necessity  of  taking  these 
strict  measures. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  caught,  than  the  man,  who 
was  a  rank  coward,  trembled  and  shook  like  a  leaf,  and 
but  for  Blueskin's  grasp  would  have  sunk  quite  down 
upon  the  ground. 

"Mercy — mercy,  good  sir!"  he  said, — "mercy — mercy! 
I  meant  no  harm !" 

"Meant  no  harm  ?" 

"No — no,  on  my  word,  no  harm  !  It  was  only — only  a 
jest !" 

"  Then  it  is  a  jest  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  !  Eemain 
etill,  or  your  life  will  be  the  forfeit !" 

In  the  meanwhile,  Jack  had  alighted  from  his  steed 
and  gone  towards  the  lady. 

Now  that  deliverance  had  come  she  had  fallen  down  in 
the  road  quite  insensible. 

But  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  Jack  asked : 

"Are  you  hurt — are  youhui-t?" 

"  No — no  !  Pray  help  me  to  rise  !  I  cannot  thank  you 
as  I  ought — I  have  no  time." 

"  Have  you  been  robbed  of  anything  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  Nothing  whatever,  because  I  carry  nothing  that  he 
could  take." 

"  Then  why  did  he  attack  you  ?" 

"  I  suppose  he  thought  I  must  have  valuables  of  some 
kind  with  me.  But  I  can't  stay — indeed  I  can't!  I  am 
bound  upon  an  errand  of  life  and  death,  and  every  second  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  wretch  has  akeady 
hindered  me  several  minutes  !" 

"  Wo  will  settle  with  him,"  said  Jack.  "  Don't  fear 
that  he  will  trouble  you  again.  I  trust  you  will  meet 
with  no  further  interruptions." 

"  No,  no — I  don't  fear  it.  Farewell !  Accept  my  deepest 
thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  me." 

It  was  quite  a  young  girl  who  spoke,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  extreme  pain  and  woe  upon  her  counte- 
nance. 

From  some  cause  or  other,  she  was  evidently  suffering 
deeply. 

As  soon  83  she  had  spoken  these  words,  accompanying 
them  by  a  glance  which  said  more  than  her  lips  possibly 
could  have  said,  she  darted  off  along  the  road,  and  was  in 
a  moment  out  of  sight. 

"  Now,  rascal,"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  shook  the  footpad 
to  and  fro,  "  what  reason  have  you  to  urge  why  I  should 
not  at  once  put  an  end  to  your  miserable  existence  ?" 

"  Mercy — mercy !" 

"  Cowardly  wretch !  have  you  no  spark  of  manly  feel- 
ing in  you  ?  Would  you  be  so  base — so  contemptible — 
as  to  lie  in  wait,  and  then  spring  out  upon  a  helpless,  de- 
fenceless woman,  and  threaten  her  as  you  did?" 

The  man  was  silent. 

"Come,"  said  Jack,  "don't  stay  talking  with  him, 
Blueskin.  We  will  not  let  him  go,  however — he  deserves 
something  for  his  conduct.  Alight  a  moment,  and  I  will 
show  you  the  way  to  treat  him." 

The  man  glared  apprehensively  about  him,  and  re- 
newed his  supplications  for  mercy. 

But  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  disregarded  them 
quite  as  much  as  he  did  the  appeals  of  the  lady. 

Between  them  they  could  hold  the  rascal  tight. 

Jack  had  observed  close  by  the  side  of  the  lane  a  smcil 
pool  of  stagnant  water,  the  odour  from  which  was  most 
offensive. 

The  surface  was  thickly  overgrown  with  slime  and 
that  disagreeable  kind  of  vegetation  which  always 
flourishes  in  such  places. 

Blueskin  understood  in  a  second  what  Jack  intended  to 
do.  and  how  the  footpad  was  to  be  punished. 

between  them  they  seized  hold  of  him,  neck  and  heels. 


and  swung  him  backwards  and  forwards  until  they  had 
obtained  the  necessary  impetus. 

The  footpad,  too,  knew  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him, 
and  struggled  and  kicked. 

But  all  in  vain. 

"Now!"  said  Jack,  suddenly. 

As  he  spoke  the  word,  he  let  go  his  hold. 

So  did  Blueskin. 

There  was  a  loud  splash,  after  which  Blueskin  and 
Jack  were  glad  enough  to  retreat. 

That  pool  must  have  been  a  spot  where  all  tho  refuse 
of  the  country  round  was  collected. 

While  the  waters  were  quiescent  the  stench  was  insuf- 
ferable. 

But  when  stiiTed  up  by  the  man  falling  in,  they  were 
compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  reti-eat. 

The  sound  of  splashing  reached  their  ears  for  some 
moments. 

The  man  was  making  the  most  frantic  efforts  to  escape 
from  his  unsavoury  bath. 

But  seemingly  in  vain. 

"  Let  him  be,"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  mounted  his  steed. 
"  That  fellow  was  never  boi-n  to  be  drowned,  and  this,  I 
hoiDO,  will  be  a  caution  to  him." 

"  He  will  not  forget  it,"  said  Jack,  "  depend  upon  that ! 
But  now,  Blueskin,  let  us  once  more  get  upon  the  high- 
road. We  are  losing  valuable  time.  Come,  forward — 
quick!" 

Blueskin  scarcely  required  urging. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  in  the  saddle,  he  turned  his 
horse's  head  round  in  tho  direction  they  ought  to  take. 

Altogether,  the  interruption  had  not  occupied  very  many 
minutes. 

Still,  however,  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  inn  they  wished  to  reach. 

This  was  the  point  at  which  their  inquiries  had  to  com- 
mence, and  they  would  have  to  patiently  track  Jonathan 
step  by  step  from  there,  until  eventually  they  came  up 
with  him. 

They  had  evei-y  incentive  to  make  good  speed. 

But,  in  spite  of  their  impatience,  they  recollected  their 
steeds. 

They  knew  how  much  depended  upon  them,  and  how 
serious  the  consequences  would  be  if  either  happened  to 
be  knocked  up  or  otherwise  disabled. 

At  length,  about  two  hours  afterwards,  Blueskin  raised 
his  arm,  and  said : 

"  There,  Jack — there  is  the  public-house!" 


CHAPTER  DCXXXVII. 

JOE  THE  OSTLER    FURNISHES    BLUESKIN  AND    JACK  SHEP- 
PARD WITH  HIGHLY  IMPORTANT  INFOR&Li^TION. 

"Will  you  stop  there  again  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  I  think  we  had  better." 

"  As  you  will.  I  am  indifferent,  and  yet  some  little  re- 
freshment would  be  welcome  enough." 

"Yes,  and  to  our  horses  as  well." 

"We  cannot  hear  intelligence  of  this  kind  too  often, 
and  we  may  extract  something  that  escaped  us  on  the 
former  occasion." 

This  settled  the  point,  and  they  halted  near  the  gates 
at  the  side  of  the  inn. 

The  ostler,  with  his  face  still  presenting  a  most  re- 
markable appearance  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of 
sticking-plaster  that  crossed  and  recrossed  it  iu  every 
direction,  came  lounging  forward. 

"  Going  to  bait,  gentlemen  ?"  he  said. 

"No — you  can  just  give  the  horses  a  mouthful  of  hay, 
and  let  them  have  a  drop  of  water,  that's  all." 

"  Going  to  ride  far  to-night,  gentlemen  ?"  said  the  ostler, 
looking  up  to  the  sky. 

"  Yes — most  probably." 

"  Then,  if  your  journey  is  not  very  m-gent,  I  should 
recommend  you  to  put  it  off." 

"Why?" 

"  It  will  be  an  uncommon  rough  night — that  it  will." 

"  How  can  you  tell  ?" 

"  By  the  look  of  the  sky,  and  by  the  way  the  wind 
whistles  roimd  the  corner  of  the  stable.  I  always  know 
when  there  is  a  storm  brewing.  Take  my  word, 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  rain  will  come  down  in  a  per- 
fect fl»od." 

Blueskin  looked  inquiringly  at  Jack. 
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But  the  latter  only  eaitl : 

"Our  business  is  urgent,  ami  yon  woxild  say  so  if  you 
knew  what  it  is." 

"  Well,  what  might  it  be,  sir  ?" 

"  We  are  going  after  Jonathan  Wild." 

The  ostler  uttered  a  yell. 

"  Jonathan  Wild  ?"  he  uttered,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
passion. 

"  Yes— we  are  detemiined  to  capture  him.  We  know 
he  was  here." 

"  Yes,  d— n  him,"  interrupted  the  ostler,  "and  so  do  I. 
Look  at  my  face." 

"We  heard  all  about  that  when  we  were  here 
last,"  said  Jack.  "You  have  a  score  to  settle  with 
him?" 

"I  have;  but  I  shall  be  content  to  see  him  swinging 
some  morning  from  the  gallows  at  Tyburn— that'll 
content  me.     I  shall  live  to  see  it  too,  I  know  I  shall !" 

"Very  likely,"  continued  Jack;  "that  is  if  our  exer- 
tions can  go  for  anything.  Will  you  tell  us  all  you  can 
fibout  him  ?" 

"  But  I  don't  know  much." 

"Very  likely,  yet  the  little  you  ai-e  acquainted 
with  may  be  of  more  sei'vice  to  us  than  you  may 
imagine." 

"Well,  then,  gentlemen  what  is  it  you  want  to 
know?" 

"  Why,  will  you  tell  us,  if  possible,  which  way  he  went 
when  he  left  the  inn  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  do  that." 

"  And  if  you  can  give  us  any  clue  to  his  proceedings 
nfterwards  we  shall  be  infinitely  obliged." 

"I  can  do  that  too,"  said  thc'ostler,  with  gleaming  eyes. 

"  Very  well,  speak  out — speak  freely." 

With  a  great  deal  of  circumstantial  detail,  the  ostler 
then  informed  Jack  how  in  the  first  place  he  had  recog- 
nised Jonathan  Wild— how  that  worthy  had  become 
aware  of  the  fact,  and  how  he  flung  the  mug  into  the  un- 
fortunate man's  face. 

He  related,  too,  how  he  had  sprung,  bare-backed,  upon 
one  of  the  horses  with  nothing  but  the  halter  to  guide  him, 
and  how  he  had  pursued  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes 
for  some  distance,  keeping  in  advance  of  the  oflBcers. 

These  facts  are  well  known  to  the  reader. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  mention  just  what  information 
Blueskin  and  Jack  received. 

Joe  the  ostler  related  how  he  had  been  wounded,  and 
how  his  horse  had  entangled  his  feet  in  the  rope  of  the 
halter  and  thrown  him  to  the  ground. 

"  That's  as  far  as  I  can  speak  myself,"  he  added.  "  I 
pursued  them  straight  along  the  road  that  leads  past  this 
inn,  I  suppose  for  a  matter  of  two  miles  or  more." 

"And  after  that  you  know  nothing  ?" 

"  Nothing,  positively,  that  I  saw  myself." 

"But  you  do  know  sometliing ?" 

"Oh  yes!" 

"  What  is  it  ?  Speak  out— all  this  is  most  important  to 
us!" 

"  Well,  then,  the  oiBcers,  after  my  downfall,  continued 
their  pursuit.  I  should  tell  you  that  I  fired  and  wounded 
one  of  the  wretches." 

"  Which  was  it  ?— Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"No— I  ^vish  it  was." 

"Mr.  Noakes,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  by  the  track  of  blood  he  left  behind  him  the 
ofBcers  were  able  to  track  the  villains  very  well.  I 
found  out  these  particulars  by  degrees,  you  under- 
stand." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  they  traced 
Jonathan  and  Mr.  Noakes  to  a  wood,  and  then  to  a  hut  in 
that  wood,  where  some  coiners  had  taken  up  their  quartei-s, 
and  from  there  to  an  old  barn,  where  they  lay  for  some 
time  concealed." 

"And  did  they  make  their  escape  from  the 
bam  ?" 

"They  were  altogether  too  clever  for  the  ofiBcers. 
They  seem  to  me  to  have  had  pretty  much  their  own 
way." 

"But  this,"  said  Bluesldn,  " is  much  more  than  I  could 
have  hoped  to  learn  to-night.  Can  you  describe  the 
position  of  this  bam  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  quite  well;  but  I  cnn  uircct  you  beyond 
that." 


"Canyon,  indeed?" 

"Yes.  While  along  with  the  coiners,  Jonathan  ftmt 
Mr.  Noakes  escaped,  but  they  left  their  horses  behind 
them  and  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ;  so  when 
they  got  out  of  the  bam,  they  ran  on  foot  a  considerable 
distance  until  they  came  to  a  public-house.  Dear  me, 
what  was  the  sign  of  that  public-house  ?" 

"  Can't  you  recollect  it  ?" 

"  Not  at  this  moment — but  I  shall  directly.  I  kwiw, 
however,  that  it  was  kept  by  a  man  named  Timothy 
Goodridge?" 

"  Did  the  officers  follow  them  to  this  place  ?" 

"Yes,  and  obtained  certain  intelligence  of  them.  The 
landlord  had  been  kind  enough  to  show  them  some  hos- 
pitality, believing  them  to  be  men  in  distress,  so  they  took 
advantage  of  it  to  steal  two  of  his  best  horses  out  of  the 
stables." 

"  This  is  excellent,"  said  Jack.  "  Why,  we  shall  be 
close  up  to  him  in  a  little  while  ?'' 

"  But  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  the  ostler,  who  was 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  of  imparting  all  the  iuforma- 
tion  he  possessed. 

"What  do  you  know?  What  bocarae  of  them  after 
they  left  this  public-house  ?" 

"  Well,  I  only  know  they  rode  on  for  some  distance 
until  they  met  with  a  traveller, 'whom  they  robbed  and  shot. 
There  the  trace  ends,  however,  and  I  can  tell  you  no 
more." 

"  It  is  quite  sufBciont,"  said  Blueskin — "  a  thousand 
times  more  than  we  had  dared  to  anticipate." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  where  he  was  now,"  said  Joe,  gnashing 
his  teeth  savagely,  "  I  would  pretty  soon  put  you  on  the 
scent." 

"You  have  done  quite  enough,  and  our  thanks  are 
your  due.  Here,  take  this  as  a  reward  for  all  you  have 
told  us." 

"No,  no,  gentlemen — I  don't  want  money  for  a  case 
like  this.  I  didn't  tell  for  money,  but  in  order  that  that 
villain  might  bo  nabbed.  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of 
setting  out  after  him  myself." 

"  You  had  better  leave  it  to  us,"  said  Blueskin.  "  We 
have  a  long  score  to  settle  with  him,  but  the  day  is  close 
at  hand." 

"  But  I  should  not  recommend  you  to  begin  your 
journey  to-night,  for  all  that." 

"  What,  in  consequence  of  the  weather  ?" 

"Yes — it  will  be  a  rough  night,  and  no  mistake. 
There — did  you  feel  that  ?     I  know  what  that  means." 

The  ostler  alluded  to  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  upon 
which  was  borne  a  number  of  rain  drops  that  sprinkled 
everything. 

Then  the  moisture  was  gone. 

" That's  the  forerunner  of  the  storm,"  he  said.  "It 
will  be  a  regular  drencher.  It  is  no  intei'esl  of  mine,  but 
take  my  advice — go  into  the  house  and  stay  there  till  the 
storm  is  over." 

"Well,  we'll  think  of  it.  Lead  our  horses  into  the 
stable,  and  attend  to  them  well." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  that." 

"We  shall  depend  upon  you,"  said  Blueskin,  "for  iu 
this  matter  our  horses  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  ostler. 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  led  the  two  horses  away. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  watched  him  until  he  disappeared. 

They  saw  him  once  or  twice  look  up  to  the  sky  and 
shake  his  head. 

The  heavens  did  indeed  present  a  threatening  aspect. 

Huge,  dense,  leaden-coloured  clouds  were  covering  up 
the  sky  in  every  direction,  and  there  was  that  peculiar 
feel  in  the  air  which  is  always  noticed  before  a  storm. 

"I  think  the  ostler  is  right," said  Jack,  as  they  reached 
the  threshold  of  the  inn.  "  However,  we'll  get  something 
to  drink.  It  will  be  a  storm  of  no  ordinary  kind  that  will 
keep  me  back  to-night." 

"I  may  say  the  same,"  said  Blueskin,  "and  yet,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  information  we  have  so  unex- 
pectedly gained,  we  can  well  afford  to  stay  for  a  few 
hours  if  we  find  it  necessary." 

"Just  so,  and  when  we  reach  this  other  inn,  the  sign  of 
which,  by  the  way,  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with,  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  as  much  intelligence  re- 
specting Jonathan's  movements  as  we  have  obtained 
here." 
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[JONATHAN   WILD   AND  MR.   NOAKES  TAKE  ^^OLENT  POSSESSION   OF  A  BOAT.] 


CHAPTER  DCXXXVIII. 

BLUESKIN  ANT)  JACK  SHEPPARD  HOPE  TO  HEAR   STILL  FUR- 
THER INTELLIGENCE  RESPECTING  JONATHAN  ^VILD. 

» I  HOPE  SO,"  replied  Jack,  "  and  yet  I  scarcely  expect 
it.  But  come  on— we  will  sit  down  and  make  ourselves 
comfortable  for  a  few  minutes,  at  any  rate." 

"  Will  you  take  a  private  room  if  there  ig  one  to  be 
bad,  or  will  you  join  those  who  are  in  that  room  yonder  ? 
look,  it  seems  to  be  almost  full."  ,  ^.      •  j 

Blueskiu  and  Jack  were  in  the  passage  of  the  inn,  and, 
as  the  former  spoke,  he  pointed  to  an  open  door. 

Beyond  this,  a  partial  view  of  a  room  could  be  obtained, 
in  which  a  number  of  men  were  sitting  round  a  huge, 
roai-ing  fire.  «    ,-j 

"I hardly  know  how  to  answer  that  question,    Saia 

Ho.  138.— Blueskqi. 


Jack.  "  If  we  consult  our  own  safety  only,  we  mast  takv) 
a  private  room !" 

"  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  that." 

"  Look  to  our  own  safety  ?" 

"  Ye?." 

"  I  know  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  if  the  risk  ii 
not  too  great,  that  it  will  be  bettor  for  us  to  enter  the  room 
yonder." 

"  So  do  I,"  replied  Blueskin  ;  "for,  in  the  casual  con- 
versation, something  may  be  dropped  respecting  our  hated 
foe  which  will  be  important  to  us." 

"It  is  more  than  likely,"  said  Jack,  " considering  that 
he  paid  a  visit  to  this  very  place."  ^^ 

"  Don't  let  us  stand  hero  deliberating  any  longer,^  then. 

"  Have  you  made  up  youiHmind  to  run  the  risk  ?" 

"  I  have." 

"Then  come." 
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So  saying,  Blueskin  and  Jack  entered  the  tap-room, 
or,  rather,  front  kitchen  of  the  inn,  taking  care  to  do  so 
quietly  and  unobtrusively,  so  as  not  to  bring  any  more 
notice  down  upon  them  than  they  could  possibly  help. 

They  chose  a  retired  corner  and  sat  down. 

The  eyes  of  all  present  were  turned  upon  them  when 
they  entered ;  but  the  only  light  in  the  kitchen  came  from 
the  huge  fire. 

This  light,  then,  was  flickering  and  inconstaatj  and  a 
very  difficult  one  to  recognise  people  by,  in  consequence 
of  the  ever-flitting  shadows  which  it  cast. 

Blueskin  called  for  refreshments,  which  were  quickly 
laid  before  them. 

For  some  time  after  their  arrival,  a  profound  silence 
reigned. 

The  conversation  that  had  been  going  on  among  the 
regular  frequenters  of  the  place  suddenly  ceased. 

Not  one  of  them  now  seemed  able  to  articulate  a  word. 

By  degrees  the  darkness  much  increased. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  room  was  lighted  up  by  a  bright 
and  vivid  flash  of  lightning. 

"  We're  going  to  have  a  rough  night  of  it,"  said  one  in 
the  company.  "I  thought,  before  now,  that  we  should 
have  it.    Hark !" 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  was  drowned  in  a  loud  and 
deafening  peal  of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
old  inn  to  its  very  foundations. 

Then  followed  the  rain. 

It  came  down  in  a  perfect  torrent,  striking  with  full 
force  against  the  window-panes. 

The  rushing  noise  it  made  by  its  descent  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  by  all. 

"  The  ostler  was  quite  right,"  whispered  Jack,  "  when 
he  prophesied  what  sort  of  a  night  we  should  have." 

"  He  was  quite  right.  We  cannot  do  better  now  than 
take  his  advice — such  a  storm  as  this  is  sufficient  to  quell 
even  my  impatience." 

_  "  Yes,  and  mine ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
time  we  shall  spend  here  will  be  by  no  means  tl*rown 
away,  and  that  we  shall  learn,  perhaps,  some  important 
information." 

"Well,  we  shall  see.  But  how  the  rain  does  come 
down !" 

"It  is  terrific!" 

In  good  truth,  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  there  had 
been  a  storm  so  fierce  as  that  was. 

The  thunder  crashed,  and  the  lightning  blazed  almost 
incessantly. 

By  degrees,  however,  its  violence  abated. 

That  is  to  say,  longer  pauses  took  place  between  the 
peals  of  thunder,  though  the  rain  still  poured  down  with 
undiminished  vigour. 

The  remark  that  had  been  made  about  the  roughness  of 
the  night  served  to  unlock  the  tongues  of  all  the  rest, 
and  now  the  conversation  went  on  rapidly  and  as  well  as 
the  peals  of  thunder  would  permit. 

Every  now  and  then  the  voices  would  be  drowned  by 
the  crashing  din. 

At  present,  howevei',  nothing  had  been  said  sufficiently 
interesting  to  deserve  recording. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  both  hoped  that  the  conversation 
would  quickly  work  round  to  the  subject  of  Jonathan 
Wild. 

But  for  the  fear  of  attracting  too  much  attention  to 
themselves,  they  would  have  started  the  topic. 

Prudence,  however,  bade  them  be  silent  and  wait  their 
time. 

At  present,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  for  them  to 
leave  the  inn,  so  they  leaned  back  in  their  seats,  pretend- 
ing not  to  take  any  notice  of  anything  that  was  going 
forward. 

Suddenly  one  man,  addressing  another  who  sat  near  to 
him,  said : 

"  What  was  that  you  were  going  to  say  about  Jonathan 
Wild  a  little  while  ago  ?  You  never  finished." 

"  I  dou't  know  that  I  had  anything  to  say  about  him 
particularly,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  was  only  going  to  ask 
whether  they  had  nabbed  him  yet." 

"  I  have  not  heard  of  it — have  you  ?" 

"3Sro." 

"Nor  any  of  you?" 

"No."    ^       ^ 

"  Then  I  suppose  the  viuain  19  at  large.  It's  a  sua  and 
a  shame  that  he  should  be.  Such  a  man  is  neither  fit  to  live 


nor  die ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  others,- he  is  better  out  of  this 
world  than  in  it !" 

There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  the  man's  voice  as 
he  thus  spoke,  and  Blueskin  and  Jack  both  immediately 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  Jonathan  Wild's  fate,  and  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  he  had  especial  cause  to  hate  him. 

"He  is  a  great  rascal!"  exclaimed  another,  "if  aU 
that  we  have  heard  of  him  is  true ;  but,  then,  that  is  ques- 
tionable, so  many  stories  are  set  abroad  by  one  and  an- 
other." 

"  Very  true,"  added  another ;  "and  we  must  remember 
the  old  proverb." 

"  What  old  proverb  ?" 

"  That  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"And  you  think  Jonathan  Wild  may  not  be  so  bad 
after  all  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  What  grounds  have  you  for  thinking  so  ?" 

"  None  in  particular.  I  might  say  no  grounds  at  all ; 
only  I  never  believe  quite  all  I  hear." 

"  But  Jonathan  Wild,  as  is  well  known,  has  excelled  in 
every  kind  of  atrocity.  There  is  no  crime — no  barbarity 
which  he  has  not  committed.  He  is  ruthless,  vindictive, 
and  a  fiend  rather  than  a  man  !" 

"  You  are  no  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Thorpe." 

"I  am  not,"  was  the  reply;  "and  I  tmst  that  not  in 
all  the  world  could  such  a  man  find  a  friend." 

"Well,  there's  one  comfort,"  cried  another,  " he  will  be 
scragged  one  of  these  days,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of 
him — we  shall  be  troubled  no  longer." 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  executed  long  ago,"  said  Mr. 
Thorpe ;  "  it  puzzles  me  to  undei-stand  why  such  demons 
are  allowed  to  live  and  wreak  the  havoc  that  they  do." 

"I  suppose  there's  a  purpose  in  it,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I  find  it  hard  to  think  so  ;  I  cannot 
believe  that  things  are  ordered  for  the  best." 

Mr.  Thorpe's  listener  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

Such  words  as  he  had  just  uttered  had  never  before 
reached  their  ears. 

Not  one  of  them  had  ever  ventured  to  dispute  the 
divine  fitness  of  things  as  he  did  then. 

But  he  was  well  known  to  all  of  them  as  a  well-to-do, 
respectable  man,  generally  gloomy  and  reserved,  though  at 
times  he  spoke  somewhat  freely,  as  he  seemed  inclined 
then. 

The  general  impression  was  that  he  had  a  heavy  secret 
weighing  upon  his  mind — that  something  had  occurred  to 
him  in  his  early  youth  that  had  blighted  all  his  hopes 
and  destroyed  his  happiness. 

He  was  ever  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  capture. 

His  visits  to  the  public-house  where  he  now  sat  were 
few  and  far  between. 

The  approaching  storm  had  caused  him  to  take  shelter 
there  on  that  occasion. 

Although  so  far  as   his  social  position  and   education 
went  he  was  far   superior  to  any  there,  yet,  being  natu- 
rally affable  and  pleasant,  he  sat  down,  treating  all  withfc, 
condescension  and  consideration.  • 

He  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him,  and 
the  guests  in  the  public-house  paid  him  every  imaginable 
respect. 

CHAPTEB  DCXXXEX. 

SOME  PARTICULARS  CONNECTED  WITH  JONATHAN  WILD 
ARE  BROUGHT  TO  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Thorpe  had  noticed  the  surprise  that  his  words 
had  caused,  so  ho  remarked : 

"You  seem  astonished,  my  friend,  to  hear  me  make  such 
an  assertion  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless 
perfectly  true.  I  have  been  betrayed  into  saying  more 
than  I  intended,  but  yet  I  repeat  1  find  myself  unable  to 
reconcile  myself  to  what  are  called  the  decrees  of  provi- 
dence, and  believe  that  things  are  ordered  for  the  best." 

"But  why  not,  sir — why  not.'"  asked  several. 

"  Now  that  I  have  spoken  so  far,"  replied  Mr.  Thorpe, 
"  you  have  a  perfect  light  to  ask  that  question — it  is  no 
more  than  natural." 

"  Well,  sir,  will  you  tell  us  why  not?" 

"It  would  take  a  long  time." 

"  But  we  will  listen,  sir ;  and,  as  tor  this  storm,  although 
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the  thunder  does  seem  to  be  going  off  a  bit,  yet  the  rain 
comes  down  as  fast  as  ever,  so  if  you  would  not  mind." 

A  shade  came  over  Mr.  Thorpe's  face. 

"It  will  reap  up  the  past,"  he  said,  "and  yet  I  am 
always  thinking  about  it — it  is  never  absent  from  my 
mind." 

There  was  a  silence  after  this  speech,  for  it  was  one  very 
difficult  to  reply  to. 

Mr.  Thorpe  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  fire. 

For  several  minutes  he  remained  thus. 

Then  he  broke  the  silence  that  prevailed  by  saying : 

"  My  friends,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  Jonathan 
Wild." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  started. 

"Jonathan  Wild?"  exclaimed  several. 

"  Yes.  I  will  tell  you  one  incident  in  his  career — one 
episode  out  of  many — one  dark,  revolting  crime  that  he 
committed — a  crime  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  deserves 
to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  each  one  more  painful  than  the 
first." 

He  ground  his  teeth  as  he  spoke. 

"Then,  did  you  ever  have  a.ny  dealings  with  him?" 
asked  some  one. 

"  Yes,  but  many  years  ago — so  many  that,  although  a 
villain  of  the  blackest  die,  he  was  not  then  so  guilty — so 
diabolical  as  he  is  now." 

All  bent  forward  eagerly,  anxious  to  catch  every  word 
that  Mr.  Thorpe  should  utter. 

"  When  I  have  told  you  this  little  anecdote,"  he  said, 
at  length,  "  I  fancy  that  there  will  not  be  one  among  you 
who  will  fancy  that  Jonathan  Wild  is  not  so  bad  as  he  is 
represented — on  the  contrary,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
your  hearts  will  all  burn  with  the  desire  that  he  may 
meet  with  that  punishment  which  the  law  of  this  land 
awards  to  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  only  one 
crime  out  of  thousands  he  has  committed." 

"  We  will  be  all  attention,  Mr.  Thorpe,"  said  a  voice. 
"You  have  made  us  very  curious  to  hear  what  you  will 
say." 

"  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you  that  many  years  ago  there 
lived  in  a  village  not  many  miles' from  London,  a  fair 
young  girl,  who  was  universally  admired,  not  only  for  her 
beauty,  which  was  matchless,  but  for  all  those  graces 
which  make  women  dear  and  lovely. 
.  "  She  won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  her  by  her  unim- 
peachable conduct,  and  for  miles  round  there  was  not  one 
young  man  who  would  not  have  given  aU  that  he  pos- 
sessed for  one  smile  from  her  lips." 

Mr.  Thorpe  spoke  with  some  emotion,  as  though  this 
mention  of  the  young  girl  called  up  memoiies  of  the  past 
that  awakened  in  his  breast  emotions  which  had  long 
been  dormant. 

"  This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  could  dwell  at  some 
length,  but  I  shall  not.  I  will  only  tell  you  that  Jonathan 
Wild,  then  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  constable  or 
thief-taker,  happened  one  day  to  pass  the  cottage  in  which 
she  dwelt.  Ellen — for  that  was  her  name — was  in  the 
little  bit  of  carefully-cultivated  gai'den  in  front  of  the 
cottage,  and  which  was  separated  from  the  road  by  some 
low,  white  palisades. 

"  She  was  engaged  in  some  gardening  operations  when 
Jonathan,  riding  by,  perceived  her.  His  heart — if  such  a 
one  as  he  is  can  possess  one — was  touched  immediately  by 
her  beauty,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  make  her  his 
wife.  I  say  wife,  though  I  have  no  actual  means  of  know- 
ing that  his  intentions  were  good — so  far  as  that  I  would 
not  speak  without  proof. 

"  At  that  time,  Jonathan  Wild's  power  was  immense. 
All  knew  it,  and  all  dreaded  him.  Jonathan  himself  was 
aware  of  this,  and  it  galled  him  deeply,  so  that  be  made  it 
an  excuse  for  perpetrating  so  many  cruelties  as  he  did. 

"Having  conceived  this  detenninatiou,  he  said  nothing 
to  the  girl,  nor  did  he  act  in  a  way  that  would  lead  her  to 
suspect  that  any  such  thoughts  had  found  a  place  in  his 
mind. 

"  But  he  went  direct  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  made  his 
overtures  to  them.  They  wei'e  good,  simple  people,  and 
had  heard  much  of  the  great  power  that  Jonathan  Wild 
possessed.  It  is  probable  that  they  exaggerated  it,  and, 
therefore,  they  did  not  as  they  should  have  done — at  once 
have  rejected  his  proposal,  and  abided  by  the  conse- 
quences ;  they  adopted  a  medium  com-se,  for  they  told 
him  that  it  was  not  their    intention   to   control    their 


daughter's  inclinations  in  any  way.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  she  was  at  liberty  to  wed  just  whoever  she 
thought  proper. 

" '  You  have  a  fair,  open  field  before  you,  Mr.  Wild,' 
said  Ellen's  father.  '  Make  your  suit,  and,  if  you  can  induce 
my  daughter  to  look  favourably  upon  you,  why,  well  and 
good.  If  she  consents,  mine  shall  not  be  wanting.  I  can 
say  no  fairer  than  that.' 

"  This  was  not  what  the  thief-taker  wanted,  but  he 
made  it  appear  as  though  he  was  quite  delighted  with  the 
answer  he  had  received. 

"  He  tried  as  well  as  he  could  to  make  himself  amiable. 
Whether  he  succeeded  or  failed  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
just  at  present. 

"But  not  to  linger  too  long,  I  will  just  add  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  making  his  advances  to  Ellen. 

"As  might  be  expected,  the  young  and  lovely  girl 
looked  upon  Jonathan  Wild  with  complete  disdain. 

"  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  sentiments,  but  let 
her  suitor  know  exactly  what  she  thought  of  him.  It 
was  nothing  favourable,  you  may  depend ;  and,  with  rage 
in  his  heart,  Jonathan  departed. 

"  For  the  time  he  was  baffled,  but  not  conquered. 

"  Ere  long  he  returned  to  the  charge  again. 

" '  Have  you  thought  well  upon  my  proposal  ?'  he  asked 
— '  have  you  considered  it  ?' 

"  '  No,'  was  the  reply ;  '  I  have  never  deemed  it  worthy 
a  moment's  thought,'  replied  Ellen.  '  You  are  already  ac- 
quainted with  my  sentiments.  I  will  never  be  your 
wife !' 

" '  We  shall  see,'  said  Jonathan,  frowning  darkly — '  we 
shall  see !' 

" '  See  what  ?' 

"'Look  here,  girl,'  added  the  thief-taker.  'You may 
know  my  name — you  may  have  heard  of  me — you  may 
have  been  told — you  may  have  guessed  of  the  power  I 
possess ;  but,  rest  assured,  you  can  form  no  idea  or  its  ex- 
tent !' 

"'Nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so!'  was  the  reply.  'I  do  not 
desire  to  learn  anything  respecting  you !  Begone !— leave 
me  !' 

" '  I  will  not !  I  once  again  ask  you  whether  you  will 
say  yes  to  my  proposition  ?' 

" '  No — no !'  she  answered — '  no — ten  thousand  times 
no!' 

'"  Well,  then,' answered  Jonathan  Wild,  'if  you  per- 
sist in  this  refusal,  you  yourself  shall  be  covered  with  dis- 
grace and  shame !  Through  you  your  parents  shall  live  a 
miserable  life,  with  a  load  of  care  weighing  upon  them — 
pressing  them  down — yes,  pressing  them  into  the  grave ! 
They  wiU  die  with  deep  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  and  you 
will  be  the  cause !' 

"  Such  ambiguous,  threatening  words  as  these,  as  you 
may  easily  expect,  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  girl  like 
Ellen  a  deep  and  terrible  impression. 

"  She  loved  her  parents  dearly,  and  above  all  earthly 
things  desired  they  should  be  happy. 

"  Dark  tales  had  from  time  to  time  reached  her  ears  of 
what  Jonathan  Wild  had  done. 

"  SL  was  alarmed  and  terrified,  and  the  villanous 
thief-taker  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  great  effect  his 
words  had  already  caused. 


CHAPTER  DCXL. 

JONATHAN  ^V^LD  GLUTS  HIS  KEVENGE. 

" '  Beware  !'  he  said.  '  I  tell  you  to  beware,  and  not  to 
tempt  me  too  far !  I  say,  beware  of  the  consequences  of 
your  refusal!' 

"  Ellen  tried  to  summon  up  some  degree  of  resolution, 
and  with  more  spirit  than  Jonathan  expected,  she  re- 
plied : 

"  '  Begone !  I  have  not  another  word  to  say  to  you !  I 
will  not  speak !' 

"  This  enraged  the  thief-taker  exceedingly,  so,  clench- 
ing his  fists,  he  said  : 

" '  But  I  say  you  shall — you  shall !  You  will  repent, 
and  when  it  is  too  late !  Remember,  too,  that  the  conse- 
quences will  fall  heavily,  not  only  on  the  heads  of  your 
parents,  but  on  your  own  !  You  shall  perish — yes,  surelj' 
perish  by  a  painful,  lingering  death,  and  by  a  death  which 
must  of  all  others  be  most  hateful  to  one  of  your  sex  !" 


"But  again  Ellen  refused  him,  and  muttering  indis- 
tinct threats  of  vengeance,  he  departed. 

"  I  must  now  tell  you  that  Ellen  used  frequently  to  go 
up  to  the  manor-house  where  the  squire  resided.  She 
was  employed  by  the  squire's  wife  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
needlework,  and  when  she  had  performed  it,  she  used  to 
take  it  home. 

"She  was  a  great  favourite  with  everyone  at  the 
manor-house,  the  squire  himself  included.  She  was  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  lady's  own  room. 

"  One  morning,  wheu,  according  to  custom,  she  went, 
she  found  the  squire's  wife  in  a  great  state  of  pleasurable 
excitement.  She  was  so  overjoyed  that  she  could  not  one- 
tain  herself,  and  so  turning  to  Ellen,  she  said : 

"  '  See — see,  my  girt,  what  a  handsome  present  I  have 
received  this  morning — my  husband  gave  it  me !  It  is  our 
wedding-day.     Look — look  ! — is  it  not  beautiful  ?' 

"  While  speaking,  atie  held  out  a  small  box.  Pressing  a 
spring,  the  lid  flew  open  and  disclosed  a  beautiful  gold 
watch,  thickly  encrusted  with  precious  stones.  It  was  of 
the  very  best  manufacture,  and  worth  a  fabulous  amount. 
It  was  made  to  be  as  expensive  as  possible.  Attached  to 
it  was  a  slender  gold  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

"Upon  this  object  Ellen  gazed  with  clasped  hands  and 
dilated  eyes.  Never  before  had  she  seen  anything  so 
beautiful,  and  she  was  loud  in  her  praises  and  exclama- 
tions of  delight. 

"  The  good  lady  was  well  enough  pleased  to  find  that 
Ellen  so  appreciated  her  gift. 

"  At  length,  and  with  reluctance,  the  lid  was  shut  down 
and  the  box  put  aside ;  Ellen  then  delivered  the  package 
she  had  brought,  and  in  reply,  the  squire's  wife  said : 

"  '  Wait  a  moment,  my  good  girl — wait  a  moment !  Sit 
down,  and  I  will  go  and  fetch  you  a  dress  for  my  little 
girl,  which  I  want  you  to  embroider  in  the  very  best  way 
you  are  able.  Sit  down  while  I  fetch  it — I  will  soon  re- 
turn.' 

"  She  passed  out  of  the  room  as  she  spoke,  leaving 
Ellen  seated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  table  on  which 
the  little  velvet  box  containing  the  watch  had  been 
placed. 

"  A  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  a  servant  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  '  If  you  please,'  she  said,  addressing  Ellen,  '  my  mis- 
tress wishes  to  see  you  downstairs.' 

"  She  rose  in  a  moment  and  followed  the  servant.  The 
packet  of  work  was  duly  handed  over  to  her,  and  after  a 
few  commonplace  words,  Ellen  set  out  on  her  journey 
home. 

"  Not  to  linger,  after  her  departure  a  friend  arrived,  to 
whom  the  squire's  wife  was  anxious  to  display  the  gift 
she  had  that  morning  received. 

"She  went  to  the  table  upon  which  she  had  placed  it, 
but  to  her  horror  and  consternation  it  was  gone. 

"  In  vain  she  searched  hurriedly  all  over  the  apartment, 
wondering  where  she  could  have  placed  it. 

"  A  dreadful  fear  took  possession  of  her  mind.  Her 
excitement  was  something  dreadful  to  witness.  By  de- 
grees, however,  she  calmed  herself,  and  then  renewed  the 
search. 

"  She  did  not  ceaso  until  she  had  examined  the  room 
carefully  in  every  part. 

~  "  When  she  had  done  so,  she  was  forced  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  watch  was  gone. 

"  '  Who  has  been  in  the  room  "i '  asked  her  friend,  sy  m- 
pathising  deeply  with  her  distress.  '  In  my  opinion,  it  has 
been  taken.     Who  has  been  in  the  room?' 

"  'Ellen  !'  was  the  reply. 

" '  And  who  is  she  ?' 

" '  A  poor  girl  living  in  the  village,  to  whom  I  give  em- 
ployment in  needlework.  I  left  her  here  for  a  few  mo- 
ments about  half  an  hour  ago.' 

"  '  And  did  she  know  you  had  the  watch  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  I  showed  it  to  her.' 

" '  And  did  she  see  you  put  it  down  again  ?' 

" '  Yes.  I  remember  now  distinctly,  I  placed  it  just 
here  upon  the  table.' 

"  '  Then  the  matter  is  quite  clear — she  must  have  taken 
it.' 

"  '  I  will  not  believe  it !'  said  the  squire's  wife.  '  I  have 
known  the  girl  from  childhood,  and  cannot  credit  that 
she  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act !' 

"'She  may  have  succumbed  in  a  moment  of  tempta- 
tion.' 


"  The  lady  could  not  tell,  but  hastened  downstairs  to 
her  husband. 

"  His  rage  was  very  great  when  he  learned  that  his 
handsome  gift  had  been  mislaid  or  stolen. 

"  For  some  moments  he  was  frantic. 
'Then  he  said : 

"  '  Mind  no  one  leaves  this  house — take  care  of  that ! 
The  watch  has  evidently  been  stolen,  and  I  will  discover 
by  whom !' 

"  '  How  .''  inquired  his  terrified  wife.  '  What  steps 
shall  you  take  T 

"  '  I  will  ride  off  to  Loudon  immediately  !'  he  said.  '  I 
will  go  to  the  famous  Jonathan  Wild — I  will  warrant  he 
will  find  out  who  is  the  thief !' 

"  At  that  time,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe,  interrupting  him- 
self in  his  narrative,  "  you  must  remember  that  although 
some  ugly  whispers  had  been  circulated  concerning  Jona- 
than Wild,  j^et  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  effective 
police  officer  indeed,  aud  one  who  was  quite  invalu- 
able in  the  recover}'  of  stolen  property. 

"  It  was  in  this  character  that  the  worthy  squire  had 
heard  of  the  villain. 

"  A  friend  had  told  him  how,  in  a  seemingly  miraculous 
manner,  Jonathan  Wild  had  restored  to  him  a  quantity  of 
valuables  of  which  he  had  been  robbed. 

"  It  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  natural  that  he  should 
set  out  for  the  residence  of  the  thief-taker. 

"  The  distance  to  London  was  little  more  than  ten 
miles,  and  as  the  squire  was  mounted  on  an  excellent 
horse  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  Wild's  resi- 
dence. 

"  He  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  house  and  was 
admitted. 

"He  was  requested  to  state  his  business,  but  would 
only  say  that  he  desired  to  see  Jonathan  Wild. 

"  '  He  is  not  at  home  at  present,'  said  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  front  door,  '  nor  can  I  tell  you  when  he  may 
return.  He  generally  makes  his  appearance  when  least 
expected.' 

"This  was  vexatious  to  the  squire,  for  he  was  all 
impatience. 

"  While  he  was  in  conversation  with  the  man  in  the 
passage,  however,  there  came  a  sharp  rattling  sound  at 
the  front  door,  and  then  it  opened. 

"  Jonathan  Wild  entered,  and  the  squire  instinctively 
shrank  back  from  so  repulsive-looking  a  scoundrel. 

"  Well,  he  stated  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  to 
Jonathan  Wild,  that  worthy  taking  down  nearly  every 
word  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"  Then  he  said : 

"  '  I  will  not  tell  you  in  what  directions  my  suspicions  lie, 
because  I  may  be  in  error.  In  as  short  a  time  as  I 
possibly  can  I  will  wait  upon  you  at  your  residence,  and 
let  you  know  the  result.' 

"  'And  do  you  think  you  shall  succeed,  Mr.  Wild  ? 
It  is  not  so  much  the  punishment  of  the  offender  that  I 
desire  as  the  recovery  of  the  watch,  which  cost  me  a  very 
large  sum  indeed.' 

"'You  must  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  my  hands,' 
rejoined  Wild.  '  I  will  do  my  best  for  you,  depend  upon 
it.  In  matters  like  this  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  I  fail, 
and  I  feel  tolerably  sure  of  the  result  in  this  instance.' 


CHAPTER  DCXLL 

JONATHAN    WILD   PLAYS    HIS   VILLANOU3    PART    TO 
ADRURATION. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  Jonathan  Wild  paid  a 
visit  to  the  squire's  house. 

"  He  pretended  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  it, 
aud  asked  numberless  questions  of  the  squire's  wife,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

"  Then,  going  to  the  squire,  he  said  : 

"  '  All  that  I  have  yet  learned  only  serves  to  convince 
me  that  my  original  suspicion  was  correct.  In  these 
matters  I  am  seldom  wrong— I  seem  to  arrive  at  the  right 
conclusion  by  a  kind  of  instinct.' 

"  '  Then  you  believe  it  has  been  stolen  V 

"  '  Yes,  unquestionably.' 

"  '  And  the  culprit — who  may  that  be  ?' 

" '  The  girl  Ellen.' 
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"'Impossible — I  will  not  believe  it !  I  would  as  soon 
believe  my  own  wife  was  guilty  I' 

"  'It  is  no  rash  statement  I  have  made,'  added  Wild — 'I 
can  assure  you  I  have  good  grounds  for  speaking !  She 
is  the  guUty  person !' 

" '  How  do  you  know  it  ?' 

"  '  Why,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  your  wife's 
incautious  act  of  showing  it  to  her  raised  in  her  heart  a 
feeling  of  cupidity.  She  was  left  alone  in  the  room  with 
this  valuable  ornament — the  temptation  was  before  her, 
and  she  could  not  resist  it.  She  secreted  the  little  velvet 
box  about  her  person  and  carried  it  away.' 

"  '  You  speak  positively,  Mr.  Wild.' 

" '  I  do.  I  feel  almost  as  certain  as  I  should  do  if  I  had 
seen  her.' 

"  '  And  what  has  she  done  with  the  watch  ?' 

" '  That's  a  question  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
answer,  but  doubtless  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  reply 
ere  long.' 

"  '  Has  it  been  disposed  of  ?' 

"  '  No — I  can  answer,  that  question  positively.  My 
own  belief  is,  that  she  was  overcome  with  terror  and 
remorse  after  committing  the  theft,  and  in  order  to  conceal 
the  crime,  has  hidden  the  watch  somewhere,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  the  inquiry  will  die  out  in  time,  and  then  she 
will  be  able  to  possess  hei-self  of  it.' 

"  '  And  supposing  she  has  hidden  the  watch  in  the  way 
you  say,  do  you  believe  you  shall  be  able  to  find  out 
where.'' 

"  '  I  think  so — at  any  rate,  I  will  try.' 

"  With  these  words  Jonathan  Wild  took  his  leave,  and 
did  not  make  his  appearance  for  several  days. 

"  But  during  that  time  he  was  noticed  lurking  about 
the  village. 

"  There  was  perhaps  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  con- 
sidering the  task  he  had  undertaken  to  perform,  how- 
e'^'er. 

"  He  at  length  went  to  the  squire,  and  said  : 

"  '  I  feel  certain  that  the  watch  is  concealed  somewhere 
in  or  about  the  cottage.  You  have  suflBcient  grounds  to 
demand  a  search — will  you,  then,  accompany  one  of  my 
men  to  the  place,  and  watch  the  result  ?' 

"  The  squire  consented,  and  the  whole  party  made  their 
way  to  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt. 

"She  viewed  their  approach  with  astonishment,  and 
when  she  saw  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  among  them,  she 
started  violently, 

"  The  squire  perceived  it,  and  drew  from  it  his  own 
conclusions. 

"  Ellen  had  been  made  aware  of  the  loss  of  the  watch, 
but  she  had  not  been  told  that  the  principal  suspicion  was 
directed  towards  herself. 

"  But  when  the  squire  saw  her  lovely  countenance,  and 
reflected  what  would  be  the  consequences  to  her  if  this 
case  were  brought  against  her,  his  heart  was  touched 
with  pity. 

"  MaMng  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  Jonathan  Wild  and 
his  men,  he  advanced,  saying : 

"  '  I  have  come  upon  a  very  sad  errand  here,  Ellen — a 
very  sad  one  indeed.  You  must  be  aware  that  that  beau- 
tiful watch  has  been  stolen  from  my  house.  Inquiry  has 
been  made,  and  I  grieve  to  say  it  for  your  own  and  your 
parents'  sake,  the  suspicion  rests  on  you.' 

"  Ellen  turned  very  pale,  and  seemed  about  to 
faint. 

"  The  blow  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  terrible. 

"'I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Ellen,'  continued  the 
squire,  'and,  if  I  can,  will  shield  you  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act  you  have  committed.  Tell  me  where 
the  watch  is — sun-ender  it  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
word  that  you  shall  be  troubled  no  more  in  this  affair.  I 
will  find  the  means  to  close  Jonathan  Wild's  lips,  and  you 
will  escape  the  consequences  of  your  guilty  act.' 

"  '  Indeed — indeed,  sir,'  sobbed  Ellen,  '  do  you  really 
think  that  I  could  be  so  base — so  guilty  ?' 

"  The  squire  frowned. 

"  The  words  displeased  him. 

"  After  such  a  conciliating  speech,  he  imagined  Ellen 
would  immediately  admit  her  crime. 

"  '  I  am  not  guilty  !'  she  cried,  vehemently.  '  I  did  not 
take  the  watch  !  I  know  nothing  about  it !  Your  sus- 
picions are  Ul-directed !' 

"  '  Then  you  refuse  to  do  as  I  desire — to  partake  of  the 
mercy  which  I  waa  willing  to  show  ?' 


" '  Yes,  sir,  I  am,  for  I  am  innocent — quite  inno- 
cent !' 

"  '  Then  the  only  couree  left  is  to  search  this  cottage 
thoroughly.  I  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
watch  will  be  discovered.  Kecollect,  Ellon,  I  give  you  one 
more  opportunity.  Tell  me  where  the  watch  is,  or  give 
it  to  me,  and  you  shall  meet  with  no  further  trouble.' 

"  '  I  can't,  sir — I  can't !  I  know  nothing  about  it !  The 
last  time  I  saw  it,  it  was  upon  the  dressing-table  near  the 
window.' 

"  The  squire  turned  round  angrily  at  this  refusal. 

"  His  voice  was  loud— angry — as  he  said  to  Wild  : 

"  '  Search  this  place — search  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you 
find  the  watch,  as  I  hope  you  will,  take  the  girl  into  cus- 
tody.   She  deserves  it  for  her  obstinacy.' 

"  '  She  does  indeed  !'  returned  Wild,  with  a  bow.  'She 
must  have  great  confidence  in  the  excellence  of  the 
hiding-place  she  has  found.  That's  the  reason  why  she 
denies  her  manifest  guilt.' 

"  Indignant  words  rose  up  to  Ellen's  lips,  but  she  re- 
pressed them. 

"  The  consternation  of  her  parents  was  very  great. 

"Not  for  a  single  moment  did  they  believe  their  be- 
loved daughter  guilty. 

"  But  the  mere  fact  of  her  having  been  suspected,  and 
the  house  searched,  was  almost  more  than  they  could 
bear. 

"  All  through  their  lives  they  had  preserved  an  excel- 
lent character  for  justness  and  integrity. 

"Therefore  they  felt  this  suspicion  all  the  more 
keenly. 

"  Jonathan  Wild  was  occupied  a  long  time  in  search- 
ing about  the  premises. 

"  But  he  met  with  no  result. 

"  The  squire  stood  by,  watching  all  anxiously  and 
eagerly. 

"At  last  he  began  to  think  that  Jonathan  Wild  was 
mistaken,  and  that  Ellen  was  innocent. 

"  '  I  have  searched  the  house  thoroughly,  said  the 
thief-taker,  coming  towards  him. 

"  '  And  have  you  foimd  nothing  ?' 

" '  Nothing  at  present.'' 

"Jonathan  laid  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last  two 
words. 

"  '  Where  shall  you  search  now  .'' 

"  '  Only  the  gai-den  is  left.  I  should  have  begun  with 
it  at  the  first,  since  it  offers  such  a  ready  means  of  conceal- 
ment ;  but  I  judged  it  better  to  examine  the  house  first. 
I  am  satisfied  the  watch  is  not  there.  Now  I  will  tiy  the 
garden.' 

"Jonathan  and  his  men  poked  about  among  the  gar- 
den-beds for  the  space  of  a  couple  of  hours  at  least. 

"  Nothing  was  found,  however,  and  again  the  squire 
felt  inclined  to  think  that  his  suspicions  were  un- 
founded. 

"  He  had  almost  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  indeed, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  shout,  and,  looking  up,  saw 
that  an  unusual  commotion  was  going  on  with  Wild's 
men  in  one  portion  of  the  garden. 

"Guessing  what  had  happened,  he  hastened  in  that 
direction. 

"  '  Here,  sir — come,  look — tell  me  whether  I  am  right  ?' 
said  Wild.     '  Lobk  at  this !' 

"  He  pointed  down  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  squire 
saw  in  a  little  hole,  half  buried  by  the  earth,  the  velvet 
case  that  formed  a  covering  of  the  watch. 

"  '  I  have  not  touched  it  yet,'  said  Wild — '  Dicks  found 
it.  Now,  however,  as  you  have  seen  it  here,  I  will  pick 
it  up.' 

"  He  suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

"  '  Is  that  the  case  ?'  he  asked. 

"' I  believe  it  is,' answered  the  squire.  'Open  it — let 
me  look  inside.' 

"  Jonathan  touched  a  spring. 

"  The  lid  flew  open. 

"  Lying  there,  in  the  little  padded  recess  that  had  been 
provided  for  it,  was  the  watch,  with  the  slender  gold 
chain  encircling  it. 

"'Yes,'  cried  the  squire,  'that's  it — I'll  swear  to  it 
from  a  thousand.  She  is  guilty — guilty — there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it !  But  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  poor  gul — 
very  sorry  indeed !' 
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CHAPTER  DCXLII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  FINDS  THAT  THINGS  DO  NOT  GO  ON  QUITE 
AS  HE  EXPECTED. 

"  No  one  was  more  startled  aud  astonished  ui^on  learning 
that  the  watch  had  been  found  in  the  garden  than  \iras 
poor  EUen  herself. 

"  She  sank  down  at  once  upon  the  ground  in  a 
swoon. 

"It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  she  was 
restored  to  consciousness. 

"  The  squire  was  very  sorry  for  her;  and,  had  it  been  in 
his  power,  I  do  believe  that  he  would  have  forgiven  her 
for  the  crime  of  which  he  believed  her  guilty. 

"  He  even  called  Jouathau  Wild  aside  and  said  some- 
thing to  that  effect. 

"  But  the  thief-taker  shook  his  head,  and  replied : 

'"No,  sir — it  is  more  than  my  life  is  worth  to  compro- 
mise a  felony.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  is  the 
penalty  attached  to  the  act ;  and  although  I  feel  strongly 
tempted  to  foget  my  duty  on  this  occasion,  yet  I  must 
remember  myself.  Justice  to  the  world  at  large  demands 
that  the  crime  of  theft  should  be  severely  punished.' 

"  '  Then  what  shall  you  do?' 

"  '  I  must  take  her  into  custody,  and  lodge  her  m  the 
nearest  prison  until  the  morning ;  then  she  will  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  and,  of  course,  committed  to  Newgate 
to  take  her  trial.' 

"  '  It's  a  dreadful  thing,'  said  the  squire — '  and  could  I 
but  have  foreseen  it,  I  would  have  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  the  watch  and  said  nothing  about  it.' 

" '  Then,  excuse  me  for  saying  so,  you  would  have  done 
very  wrong.' 

'"I  know  it — I  know  it.  But  to  think  that  one  so 
young  and  beautiful  as  she  is  should  have  such  a  dread- 
ful fate  hanging  over  her !' 

'"You  must  not  look  upon  it  in  that  point  of  view,' 
said  Wild. 

"  Despite,  then,  her  tears,  and  entreaties,  and  agonizing 
supplications— and  despite,  too,  all  that  was  said  by  her 
aged  parents,  Ellen  was  ruthlessly  torn  away  from  her 
home,^and  hurried  off  to  prison  by  Jonathan  Wild's  asso- 
ciates. 

"  '  I  am  not  guilty !'  she  screamed,  as  they  forced  her 
through  the  gate— 'I  am  innocent!  It  is  you— you, 
Jonathan  Wild,  who  have  brought  all  this  trouble  upon 
me— it  is  you  who  have  caused  me  to  appear  guilty  of  this 
charge  in  order  to  be  revenged  upon  me  because  I  would 
not  listen  to  your  addresses  !' 

"The  squire  looked  to  see  what  effect  these  words 
would  have  upon  the  thief-taker. 

"  That  individual  was  quite  unmoved. 

"  He  turned  to  the  squire  and  said,  in  a  calm  voice  : 

"  I  am  often  accused  in  this  fashion  by  persons  in  her 
difficulty.  They  are  so  angry  aud  exasperated  at  being 
found  out  in  their  wickedness,  that  they  know  not  hardly 
what  they  say,  but  are  ouly  governed  by  a  desire  to  do  all 
the  mischief  that  lies  in  their  power.' 

"'It  may  be  so,' said  the  squu-e,  thoughtfully.  'You 
know  much  more  about  these  matters  than  I  do.' 

"  'Yes— I  have  had  more  experience.' 

"And  on  the  following  morning  Eilen  was  brought  up 
before  the  mae;istrate. 

"  The  case  was  stated  clearly  enough  against  her,  and 
bhe  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge. 

"  But  the  evidence  was  so  clear  and  so  circumstantial 
that  the  magistrate  would  pay  no  attention  to  her  plea. 

"  The  only  course  that  lay  open  to  him  was  to  commit 
her  to  take  her  trial  at  the  next  Old  Bailey  sessions,  and 
accoi'dingly  he  did  so. 

"  It  was  dreadful  to  think  a  young  and  innocent  girl 
like  Ellen  should  be  made  the  inmate  of  a  Newgate  cell, 
for,"  added  Mr.  Thorpe,  impressively,  "  she  was  innocent, 
I  am  sure  of  it— as  innocent  of  the  crime  as  any  of  you 
are  that  are  present  now. 

"  She  was  right  in  the  accusation  she  had  made. 

"  Jonathan  Wild  had  done  it  all  to  be  revenged. 

"  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  not  till  after— not 
till  after .'" 

Mr.  Thoi-pe  shuddered. 

"  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell,"  he  said ;  "  but  yet  the 
most  important  part  of  my  story  remains  to  be  told. 


"Ellen  at  first  was  inconsolably  disti-aught  at  finding 
herself  in  such  a  temble  position. 

"  A  day  or  two  elapsed,  and  then  Jonathan  Wild  paid 
a  visit  to  her  cell. 

"  '  Ellen,'  he  said,  '  do  you  know  that  you  are  now  in 
the  clutch  of  the  law,  and  that  one  thing  alone  can  save 
you?' 

"  She  disdained  to  answer. 

"  '  The  case,'  he  said,  'is  one  of  the  clearest  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice.  The  evi- 
dence is  complete  in  every  particular — it  is  as  good  as  if 
some  one  actually  saw  you  in  the  very  act  of  purloining 
the  watch.' 

"  Ellen  uttered  a  moan  of  anguish. 

" '  You  cannot,  of  course,  be  ignorant,'  continued  Wild, 
'  of  the  penalty  which  the  law  awards  for  the  crime  with 
which  you  are  charged.  It  is  death — death  by  the  hands 
of  the  hangman  at  Tyburn  in  the  presence  of  a  horrible, 
jeering  crowd.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  Ellen,  springing  to  her  feet,  '  I  remember 
your  threats  now — remember  them  too  late !  You  told 
me  to  beware  how  I  refused  your  suit,  and  said  that  you 
would  cause  my  pai'ents  to  linger  out  a  life  of  agony  and 
shame,  and  that  I  should  die  the  most  repulsive  death 
that  could  be  imagined.  So  far  you  have  accomplished 
your  purpose.' 

"Jonathan  smiled  mockingly. 

" '  I  will  be  genei-ous,'  he  said.  '  I  can't  help  being 
fond  of  you,  and  if  you  will  only  smile  upon  me  I  will 
free  you  from  your  present  terrible  position.' 

"  '  Never — never !' 

" '  Reflect.  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can 
and  will  stretch  forth  a  helping  hand  to  save  you.  I  can 
save  you,  I  assure  you  of  it.  I  can  so  arrange  matters 
that  when  you  are  brought  up  for  trial  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  wUl  be  returned  against  you.' 

"  '  Then  do  so — do  so,'  said  Ellen — 'in  pity  do  so,  for 
you  know  that  I  am  innocent !' 

"  To  this  last  assertion,  Jonathan  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

"  '  I  will  do  it,'  he  said — '  I  will  undertake  to  do  it ; 
but  ouly  upon  one  condition — that  is,  that  you  first  of 
aU  become  my  wife !' 

"  '  Never — never !'  said  Ellen,  shuddering. 

" '  There  is  a  priest  outside,'  said  Wild.  '  He  is 
waiting  in  the  corridor.  He  is  armed  with  all  the 
necessary  forms  and  documents  for  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony.  Give  your  consent,  and  I  will  have 
him  brought  in.  Then,  when  you  are  my  wife,  you  shall 
be  set  at  liberty.' 

'"Never — never!'  said  Ellen.  'Death — death  a  thou- 
sand times  before  such  a  terrible  existence  as  that  would 
be !  Jonathan  Wild,  you  have  shown  yourself  in  your 
true  colours.  I  shall  state  all  this  on  the  day  when 
I  am  brought  up  for  trial,  and  it  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  your  villany  is  not  made  appai-ent.' 

"  Wild  laughed  a  horrible,  mocking  laugh,  and  wi  th- 
drew. 

"But  he  renewetj  his  solicitations  from  day  to 
day. 

"  His  patience  seemed  unwearying. 

"  He  believed  in  his  own  mind  that  he  should  at  last 
succeed,  aud  that  Ellen,  rather  than  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
would  become  his  wife. 

"But  each  time  she  repulsed  him,  and  always  with 
additional  disgust  aud  contempt. 

"  Then  the  day  of  trial  arrived. 

"Jonathan  Wild  was  beginning  to  think  that  Ellen 
would  remain  firm  and  obstinate. 

"  At  the  last  hour  he  renewed  his  entreaties,  declaring 
even  then  that  it  was  not  too  late,  and  that  ho  could 
cause  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  to  be  returned,  but  if 
she  refused  that  she  would  most  certainly  be  sen- 
tenced. 

"  Again  came  an  indignant  reiusal  trom  her  lips. 

"  Accordingly  she  was  brought  up  for  trial. 

"  The  case  was  stated  in  the  clearest  possible  manner, 
and,  despite  her  beauty  and  innocent  look,  every  one  in 
the  court  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  guilty 
before  she  was  allowed  the  opportunity  of  saying  one 
word  in  her  own  defence. 

"  Then  she  had  nothing  to  say  but  to  utter  a  somewhat 
disjointed  string  of  accusations  against  Jonathan 
Wild. 
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"  They  were  listened  to  impatiently. 

"  She  was  cut  short  iu  hei-  declamation,  for  Jonathan 
Wild  at  that  time  had  only  to  appear  as  chief  witness 
against  a  piisoner  and  conviction  was  certain. 


CHAPTER  DCXLIII. 

MK.  THORPE  BRINGS  THE  STORY  TO  A  CONCLUSION,  AND 
RELATES  HOW  THE  INNOCENCE  OF  ELLEN  WAS  MADE 
ATFAKENT. 

"  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  exercised  his  right  of 
reply,  and  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
offence  with  which  Ellen  was  charged,  and  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  aggravated  it  by  attempting  to  asperse 
the  character  of  the  indefatigable  and  excellent  police 
ofiBcer,  Jonathan  "Wild. 

"  As  you  may  easily  expect,  the  result  was  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

"  In  summing  up,  the  judge  stated  that  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  finding  of  the  jurj' — that  there  had  never 
been  a  case  before  him  in  which  he  had  been  so  certain  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  was 
able,  without  compunction,  to  fiass  upon  her  the  sentence 
of  death,  for  he  considered  that  she  richly  desei-ved 
it. 

"  Sobbing  and  weeping,  and  indeed  half  frantic,  Ellen 
was  led  back  to  her  cell. 

"  This  was  Friday,  and  the  Monday  following  was  the 
day  appointed  for  her  execution. 

"  Will  you  believe  it  that,  even  after  this,  Jonathan 
"Wild  continued  to  make  his  odious  proposals  to  his 
victim  ? 

"  But  she  scorned  them  as  before. 

"  In  vain  he  assured  her  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
obtain  for  her  a  full  and  free  pardon  if  she  consented  to 
his  wishes. 

"Over  and  over  again  she  refused. 

"What  with  Jonathan  Wild's  importunities,  and  the 
terrible  nature  of  her  position,  her  mind  was  in  a 
terrible  condition. 

"She  wasted  away  almost  to  a  shadow,  and  the  beauty 
which  everyone  had  praised  so  much  faded  rapidly 
away. 

"  At  last  the  fatal  Monday  came. 

"  She  was  led  through  the  gloomy  corridoi'S  of  the 
prison,  and  placed  in  the  cart  that  was  to  convey  her  to 
Tyburn. 

"  According  to  a  common  custom  with  him,  Jonathan 
Wild  took  his  seat  in  the  hangman's  cart,  along  with  the 
chaplain  and  the  condemned  prisoner. 

"  Even  during  the  awful  ride,  and  with  death  staring 
her  in  the  face,  he  renewed  his  propositions,  declaring 
that  even  then  it  was  not  too  late — that  a  word  from  him 
would  stay  these  proceedings,  and  that  she  would  be  par- 
doned. 

"  It  was  plain,  however,  that  Ellen  had  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate. 

"To  some  extent  she  was  cheered  up  and  supported  by 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence,  and  she  pre- 
ferred death  in  that  ignominious  fashion  to  life  associated 
with  such  a  miscreant  as  Jonathan  Wild. 

"  The  cart  was  drawn  beneath  the  fatal  beam. 

"  The  hangman's  fingers  busied  themselves  around  her 
neck. 

"  The  cap  was  drawn  down  over  ner  countenance ;  and 
even  at  this  awful  moment  Jonathan  Wild  stood  up  beside 
her  in  the  cart,  and  asked  her  again  to  consider  the  de- 
cision. 

"  She  made  no  reply. 

"Poor  girl,  she  was  almost  uead  with  terror. 

"  Then  the  signal  was  given. 

"  The  cart  was  drawn  away,  and  in  another  moment  all 
that  remained  of  the  beautiful  but  hapless  gii-1  was  an 
inert  mass  of  clay. 

"  Jonathan  Wild  had  been  baulked  in  his  desires. 

"  But  yet  he  glutted  his  revenge." 

"And  was  she  really  hanged  ?"  asked  one  in  the  com- 
pany. 

"She  was;  and  after  her  death  her  remains  were 
treated  as  though  they  had  been  those  of  a  common 
felon." 

It  id  impossible  to  describe  the  deep    interest  with 


which  this  narrative  was  listened  to,  and,  when  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  concluded,  there  was  in  the  breasts  of  all 
his  hearers  such  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  Jonathan 
Wild  as  they  had  never  before  experienced. 

Even  the  one  who  seemed  inclined  to  take  a  lenient 
view  of  the  thief-taker's  enormities  declared  that  such  a 
man  was  equally  unfit  to  live  or  to  die. 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  she  was  innocent  ?"  said 
one. 

"  Quite  sure — as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  am  innocent  my- 
self. She  was  quite  guiltless,  and  afterwards  I  found  out 
who  it  was  that  was  the  i-eal  culprit,  and  how  the  girl's 
apparent  guilt  had  been  brought  about." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  asked  all,  eagerly. 

"  I  one  day  entered  a  rude,  miserable  hut  in  a  lonely 
portion  of  the  country,  not  far  from  the  village  in  which 
Ellen  had  lived. 

"  This  was  some  years  after  her  death,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances were  almost  forgotten. 

"  1  entered  this  hut  because,  while  passing  by  it,  I  heard 
cries  of  distress  from  within. 

"I  entered,  and  saw,  lying  on  a  heap  of  rotten  straw 
in  one  corner  of  it,  the  cadaverous  figure  of  a  man. 

"I  walked  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  I  could  do 
for  his  assistance. 

"  He  told  me  nothing — that  he  was  dying,  and  that  no 
earthly  power  could  save  him — that  he  had  in  him  at 
the  most  only  a  few  minutes'  life. 

"  Something  in  the  tones  of  his  voice  sounded  familiarly 
in  my  ears. 

"  I  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  then  I  said : 

"  '  Why,  surely  I  am  not  mistaken  ?  Is  not  your  name 
Hutton?' 

"  '  It  is,'  he  said,  with  a  start.  '  It  doesn't  matter  now 
that  you  have  recognised  me,  for  I  am  out  of  the  power 
of  my  fellow-creatures.' 

"  This  was  a  strange  speech,  but  I  perfectly  understood 
it. 

"  He  had  been  found  guilty  many  years  ago  of  having 
some  share  in  a  robbery,  and  had  been  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation for  life. 

"But  he  had  escaped,  and  made  his  way  back  to  his 
own  village. 

"'Ah!'  he  said,  'your  name  is  Thorpe.  I  know  you 
now.  I  am  dying,  but  yet  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  if  you  will  only  listen.  It's  about  poor  Ellen  and 
Jonathan  Wild.' 

"  '  What  is  it  ?'  I  said — *  what  is  it  ? — speak  !' 

"  '  Well,  at  the  time  when  she  was  charged  with  the 
robbery  I  had  only  just  returned  fi-om  abroad. 

"  '  I  was  lurking  about  at  the  back  of  the  squire's  house 
among  the  underwood,  and  while  I  was  there,  I  was 
almost  frightened  to  death  by  the  appearance  of  the  man 
I  most  dreaded  on  earth,  namely,  Jonathan  Wild. 

"  '  He,  too,  had  been  lurking  in  the  shrubbery — though 
for  what  purpose  I  knew  not. 

" '  I  saw  him  creep  stealthily  towards  the  bouse.  I  saw 
him  ascend  some  steps  that  were  jalaoed  against  a  wall, 
and  by  means  of  them  gained  the  roof  of  the  out- 
buildings. 

"  'He  made  his  way  to  a  pai-ticular  window  which  was 
open,  and,  leaning  forward,  ahnost  got  through  it. 

"  '  He  was  very  speedy  in  all  his  movements,  and  soon 
returned,  and  I  saw  that  in  his  hand  he  had  a  little 
velvet  box.' 

" '  Why  did  you  not  raise  an  alarm  ?'  I  said.  '  Why 
did  you  not  bring  all  the  household  about  you,  so  that  the 
villain  might  have  been  detected  in  his  rascality  ?' 

"  The  convict  shook  his  head. 

"  '  I  dared  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,'  he  replied.  '  It 
was  necessary  for  my  own  life  that  I  should  remain  con- 
cealed— I  did  not  dare  disclose  myself.' 

" '  And  what  else  did  you  see  ?' 

"'Nothing.  Jonathan  Wild  departed,  though  where 
he  went  I  knew  not. 

'"Finding  he  was  in  that  part  of  the  country,  I  knew 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  me  to  remain  there  any  longer ; 
so,  with  what  speed  I  could,  I  hastened  away  and  crossed 
over  into  Ireland. 

"  '  There  I  led  a  wandering,  restless  life  for  a  length  of 
time,  untU  eventually  I  returned  home. 

"  '  I  learned  then  what  had  followed  the  simple  robbery 
I  saw  Jonathan  Wild  perform. 

" '  When  1  found  that  in  consequence  of  it  poor  Ellen 


had  lost  her  life,  I  bitterly  regretted  my  own  selfish- 
ness. 

"  '  I  did  indeed  deserve  my  fate.  It  was  no  more  than 
just  that  I  should  be  transported,  and  I  would  willingly 
have  returned  and  endured  all  tlio  horrors  of  penal  servi  - 
tude,  could  I  only  have  been  successful  in  proving  her 
innocence.' 

"  Some  more  words  passed  between  ns,  but  he  bad 
nothing  further  of  any  importance  to  communicate. 

"  I  set  out  myself  for  the  village  doctor,  but  by  the  time 
we  returned  the  convict  was  dead,  and  so,  my  friends,  ends 
this  httle  episode  in  Jonathan  Wild's  career. 

"  There  are  many  more  such  if  they  could  only  be  told. 

"  You  know  now,  why  I  am  sad  and  melancholy — you 
know  much,  but  not  all." 


CHAPTER  DCXLIV. 

JACK    SHEPPARD    AND     BLUESKIN    RENEW    THEIR    SEARCH 
AFTER    JONATHAN    ^VILD. 

Me.  Thorpe  rose  abruptly  to  his  feet  as  he  concluded. 

By  this  time  the  storm  was  over. 

The  rain  no  longer  fell,  and  the  clouds  were  rapidly 
scudding  over  the  sky,  allowing  the  clear  blue  armament 
to  be  seen,  and  the  thousands  of  twinkling  stars. 

He  fixed  his  hat  upon  his  head,  and  then,  like  one  who 
feels  that  he  must  give  way  to  some  powerful  emotion,  he 
turned  round  and  left  the  inn. 

After  his  departure  a  silence  of  several  minutes  reigned, 
which  neither  Blueskin  nor  Jack  Sheppai'd  ventured  to 
break. 

Eveiyone  present  was  busy  with  his  own  thoughts. 

Believing,  however,  that  they  had  heard  all  of  any  im- 
portance, Blueskin  and  Jack  resolved  to  continue  their 
journey. 

The  state  of  the  weather  was  now  quite  favourable. 

Accordingly,  they  emptied  their  drinkiug-cups,  and 
made  their  way  towards  the  stables. 

"  You  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Joe,  coming  forward,  "  that 
I  was  quite  right  when  I  said  we  should  have  a  rough 
night." 

"  You  were." 

"  However,  the  violence  of  the  storm  is  past ;  I  think 
we  shall  have  fine  wheather  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  Then  bring  out  the  horses,"  said  Jack  Sheppai'd.  "  Bo 
as  quick  as  you  like — we  are  anxious  to  start." 

"And,"  said  Blueskin,  "can  you  tell  us  the  sign  of  that 
\     public-house  you  were  telling  me   of   where   Wild  and 


Noakes  stole  the  two  horses  ?' 

"Yes,  sir,  I  can.  I  recollect  it  now,  though  I  could  not 
at  first ;  it's  the  Ring  of  Bells." 

"  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

"But  that  reminds  me  I  made  a  mistake.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  the  landlord's  name  was  Goodridge  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  was  wrong.  Timothy  Goodridge  used  to  liva 
there,  but  he  has  left  many  years." 

"  And  who  keeps  the  inn,  now  ?" 

"  A  man  named  Muggleton.  He  is  a  stupid,  thick-headed 
fellow ;  but  yet  you  may  be  able  to  learn  something  from 
him." 

Having  again  inquired  the  best  way  to  this  inn,  Blue- 
skin and  Jack  gave  the  ostler  a  liberal  sum,  and,  mounting 
their  horses,  rode  off. 

"Now,"  said  Blueskin,  "what  do  you  think  we  had 
better  do  ?" 

"  Why,  I'ide  straight  on  to  this  public-house." 

"  I  think  so,  too  ;  it  is  useless  for  us  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps  so  exactly  as  that.  We  know  now  the  last  place 
where  he  was  seen,  and  we  must  go  there  and  recommence 
our  inquiries." 

"Just  so  ;  we  will  pi'oceed  gently  though,  so  as  not  to 
distress  our  horses." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  best  to  husband  their  strength,  for  we 
cannot  tell  at  what  moment  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
them  to  the  top  of  their  speed." 

"  That  was  a  strange  story,"  said  Jack,  "  that  we  heard 
a  little  while  ago." 

"  Very  strange ;  and,  as  I  happen  to  know,  very  true." 

"  Indeed  !    Do  you  remember  the  girl  ?" 

"  Yes,  quite  well ;  though  never  until  to-night  did  I 


learn  the  whole  of  the  particulars  of  the  affair.  It  was  a 
villanous  deed,  yet  just  such  a  one  as  Jonathan  Wild 
would  be  capable  of." 

"  You  are  right.  Who  should  say  how  many  such  cases 
there  are  if  they  could  only  be  brought  to  light?" 

" No  one  can  estimate  them,"  was  the  answer.  "But 
do  you  observe  what  a  general  feeling  of  hatred  and 
detestation  is  growing  up  against  the  man  in  every 
breast  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  the  result  of  that  must  be  certain ;  he  can- 
not long  continue  his  present  course ;  he  must  infallibly 
be  captured." 

"  So  I  think,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  we  are 
not  active  instruments  in  his  aiTest." 

"  Did  it  strike  you  that  Mr.  Thorpe  had  a  keen  interest 
in  the  story  that  he  told — I  mean  that  it  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  his  own  life  .^" 

"  Yes,  I  drew  my  conclusions  from  it  at  once.  The  mean- 
ing of  his  reserve  and  melancholy  is  quite  explained ;  it  is 
this  which  preys  upon  his  spu-its  and  makes  him  ever 
gloomy ;  he  cannot  forget  the  past." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  this  Ellen,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
Jonathan's  machinations,  was  very  near  and  dear  to 
him  ?" 

"  I  do — I  feel  certain  of  it.  He  must  have  loved  her,  or 
he  would  not  have  spoken  of  her  in  the  way  he  did." 

"  I  noticed  his  voice  fail  him  sevei'al  times." 

"  So  did  I ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  give  way  lightly 
to  emotions,  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  will  be  a  serious  thing  for 
Jonathan  if  he  once  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  Mr. 
Thorpe." 

"  It  will.  But  don't  talk  any  longer  upon  this  subject — 
I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  it.  When  1  remember  all  his 
villanous  acts,  I  seem  to  become  so  impatient  that  I  lose 
all  control  over  myself." 

"And  no  wonder." 

It  was  in  similar  conversation  to  this  that  the  time  was 
whiled  away  during  which  the  two  friends  journeyed  to 
the  Ring  of  Rails. 

The  distance  was  considerable,  yet,  by  keeping  their 
horses  to  one  steady  pace,  they  managed  to  an-ive  at  the 
public-house  soon  after  sunrise. 

The  place  presented  much  the  appearance  that  it  did 
when  Wild  and  Noakes  had  arrived  there  almost  at  the 
same  hour  many  days  before. 

The  red  rays  of  the  sun  were  then  shining  upon  the 
ancient,  picturesque-looking  dwelling,  and  the  landlord 
himself  was  engaged  in  removing  the  shutters  from  the 
front  windows. 

He  made  quite  a  respectful  bow  to  the  two  friends,  and 
asked  them  if  they  intended  to  take  refreshment. 

Blueskin  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  horses  were  then  placed  in  the  stable,  anl  Jack 
and  Blueskin  seated  themselves  in  a  private  room. 

They  called  the  landlord  to  them  and  asked  him  many 
questions  concerning  Jonathan  Wild. 

The  landlord  had  not  yet  got  over  his  loss,  and  the 
very  mention  of  Wild's  name  put  him  iuio  a  furious 
|iassion. 

But  upon  Jack  explaining  what  their  intentions  were, 
he  very  gladly  gave  them  all  the  information  in  his 
power. 

Unluckily  this  was  not  much. 

He  couii  only  tell  them  that  after  stealing  those  two 
valuable  hoiiies  out  of  his  stable,  the  two  villains  had 
galloped  off  at  fiiich  a  furious  speed  that  the  oflicers  were 
unable  to  overtake  them. 

Beyond  this,  the  only  infoimation  they  obtained  was 
that  a  traveller  had  bsen  robbed  and  seriously  injured  by 
Jonathan  Wild,  not  many  miles  from  that  spot. 

What  had  been  their  movements  after  that  time,  the 
landlord  could  give  them  no  idea. 

This  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment,  for  they  had 
hoped  to  learn  as  much  here  as  af  their  last  resting- 
place. 

They  made  the  landlord  describe  as  well  as  he  could 
the  exact  spot  where  the  robbery  had  taken  place. 

They  then  took  their  departure,  and,  mounting  their 
steeds,  rode  off  along  the  highway. 

Ere  long  they  reached  the  spot  that  had  been  described 
to  them. 

All  traces  of  the  struggle  that  had  taken  place  here  had 
gone. 
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[JONATHAN   ^VILD'S   HORSE   FALLS   DEAD   ON  THE   HIGUWAY.J 


They  paused  and  looked  at  each  other  doubtfully  aud 
UTesolutely. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"  The  trace  seems  to  end  here,"  replied  Blueskin  ;  "  but 
do  not  let  us  be  too  hasty — surely  something  will  turn  up 
to  guide  us." 

"  I  hope  so,  but  can't  think  what." 

"Nor  I ;  but  we  do  know  that  he  came  as  far  as  here. 
Let  us  make  this  a  kind  of  starting  point,  and  ride  out  in 
different  directions  from  it.  We  shall  doubtless  meet 
with  many  disappointments,  but  at  length  we  must  hit 
upon  the  right  track." 

This  was  about  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  that  could 
be  adopted  under  the  circumstances." 

In  carrying  out  their  intention,  they  perceived  the  pool 
of  water  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  Jonathan  Wild 
bathed  his  wound. 

Then  afterwards,  as  they  extended  their  search  still 
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further  and  further  from  the  spot  where  the  robbery  had 
taken  place,  they  perceived  the  strange,  old,  mysterious 
building  in  which  Wild  and  Noakes  had  taken  refuge, 
and  which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  a  dreadful  tragedy. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  paused  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground 
at  some  distance,  and  surveyed  it  attentively. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked  Jack.  "Shall 
we  get  any  information  there  ?" 

"  It  is  just  possible,"  was  the  reply.  "  It  is  a  strange, 
deserted-looking  place — in  fact,  just  the  building  in  which 
Wild  would  be  likely  to  take  refuge  from  his  foes." 


CHAPTER  DOXLV. 

JONATHAN   WILD  AND    MR.   NOAKES   DEMAND  SHELTER   OF 
THE   CHARCOAL-BURNER. 

The  scene  that  was  presented  to  the  view  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  upon  reaching  that  small  open  space 
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in  the  forest  was  indeed  a  strange  one,  and  ■well  calculated 
to  transfix  them  to  the  spot. 

The  cleixring  -was  only  a  few  square  yards  in  extent,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  it  was  burning  a  huge  fire. 

Not  much  flame  came  from  it,  but  only  smoke,  which 
rose  up  in  great  quantities,  growing  denser  and  denser 
each  moment. 

A  great  number  of  logs  of  green  wood  had  been  placed 
upon  the  fire,  which  at  first  had  the  effect  of  almost  ex- 
tinguishing it. 

Then  the  smoke  began  to  rise.  36 

It  was  a  huge  heap  that  was  smoking  and  smouldering, 
and  neither  Wild  nor  Noakes  could  tell  at  first  what  was 
the  meaning  of  so  strange  a  sight. 

Seated  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  was  a  dirt-begrimed 
man,  who  held  in  his  hands  a  long  pole,  or  piece  of  ii-on, 
with  which  he  continually  stirred  the  fii-e. 

At  first  he  did  not  perceive  the  approach  of  Wild  and 
Noakes,  he  was  so  intently  occupied  with  what  he  was 
about>  and  they,  as  we  have  ali-eady  said,  paused  at  the 
boundary  of  the  clearing. 

Behind  this  man  there  was  a  rude  wooden  structure — a 
hut,  in  fact,  the  exterior  of  which  had  been  plastered  in 
many  places  with  clay  in  order  to  keep  out  the  wet  and 
crild. 

Behind  this  hut  the  ground  rose  suddenly  into  a 
hill. 

Doubtless  that  situation  had  been  chosen  for  the  hut 
because  the  hill  at  the  back  would  protect  it  from  the 
violence  of  many  a  storm. 

After  a  momentary  hesitation  as  to  what  he  should  do, 
Jonathan  Wild  resolved  to  step  forward  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  shelter  of  this  man. 

Accordingly,  making  a  sign  to  his  companion  to  follow 
his  example,  he  led  his  horse  forward  by  the  bridle. 

The  sovmd  of  approaching  footsteps  attracted  the  man's 
attention,  and  he  stood  up,  regarding  them  curiously,  and, 
as  Wild  thought,  with  some  degree  of  alarm. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  gentlemen?"  asked  this 
man,  with  an  air  of  abject  humility — "  what  is  it  you  re- 
quire ?  I  am  only  a  poor  charcoal-burner  in  this  wood. 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  Shelter,"  said  Wild — "  nothing  but  shelter,  for  our- 
selves and  oiur  horses,  for  a  few  hours.  We  will  pay  you 
liberally  if  you  consent.     Here — look,   here  is  a  guinea." 

The  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  no  shelter  to  give  you,"  he  replied — "  I  cannot 
do  it." 

"  But  that  hut  is  yours,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Tes,"  replied  the  charcoal-burner,  though  not  without 
some  hesitation. 

"  Well,  then,  that  hut,  rude  as  it  is,  wiU  furnish  us  with 
all  the  shelter  we  require." 

"But  why  do  you  want  shelter?" 

"  That's  a  strange  question,  truly,  but  it  strikes  me  I 
know  yoxvc  face." 

"  Know  my  face  ?"  said  the  charcoal-burner,  with  a 
start. 

"  Yes,  and,  if  I  am  right,  you  are  not  following  your 
regular  trade." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  simply  this :  The  grabs  are  after  us  both, — we 
have  had  a  hard  run  for  it,  and  now  want  to  get  somewhere 
out  of  sight." 

The  charcoal-burner  whistled. 

"  Is  that  it  ?"  he  said. 

"Tes,  that's  exactly  it;  and  so  if  you  have  any  good 
hiding-place,  let  us  know  of  it — you  can  guess  that  we  shall 
pay  you  well." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it — I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  Well,  do  you  consent  ?" 

"I  can't  on  my  own  responsibility.  Wait  here  a 
moment,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"Be  quick,  for  I  expect  that  we  shall  hear  something 
of  the  police  officers  every  moment." 

With  another  hard  stare  at  the  two  strangers,  the  char- 
coal-burner entered  the  hut  and  disappeared. 

"  What  has  he  gone  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Noakes. 

"  To  consult  some  of  his  comrades,  probably." 

"  Comrades  ?" 

"  Yes — don't  be  alarmed.  But  I  know  that  man's  face, 
and  I  will  warrant  he  is  only  here  along  with  a  gang 
more." 

Mr.  Noakea  seemed  rather  alarmed. 


"  Follow  me,"  said  Wild — "  I  will  just  take  a  peep 
inside,  and  see  what  he  is  doing." 

He  advanced  towards  the  door  of  the  hut  as  he  spoke. 

He  pushed  against  it. 

But  it  was  fast. 

"  He  is  a  cunning  fox,"  he  said.  "  I  doubt  now  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  interior." 

Nevertheless,  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  great  curiosity, 
so  he  prowled  about,  round  and  round  the  building,  en- 
deavouring to  find  some  little  hole  through  which  to 
peep. 

But  he  tried  in  vain. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  hut  opened,  and  the  charcoal- 
burner  appeared. 

"  Well,"  said  Wild,  "  what's  your  answer  ?  Quick ! — 
let  me  know  it  without  delay  !" 

"You  shall  have  shelter,"  was  the  reply — "that  is, 
provided  you  pay  well  for  it,  and  that  the  oflacers  have 
not  tracked  you  exactly  to  this  spot." 

"  Agreed !"  said  Wild,  eagerly — "  agreed !" 

"Follow  me,  then." 

"  And  the  horses — what  shall  we  do  with  them  ?" 

"  Bring  them  in  too." 

Wild  did  not  hesitate,  but  obeyed. 

The  charcoal-burner  closed  the  door,  and  then  the 
interior  of  the  hut  was  in  profound  darkness. 

"Walk  boldly  onwards!"  he  said.  "There  is  no 
obsti'uction  in  your  path — step  fearlessly  !" 

"Cannot  we  have  a  light?" 

"  No — it  is  impossible !     Be  silent,  and  follow  me  I" 

The  charcoal-burner  was  just  then  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate his  own  terms. 

Noakes  and  Wild  were  compelled  to  obey  him  im 
plicitly. 

They  walked  on  for  some  distance— certainly  much 
further  than  the  mere  diameter  of  the  hut. 

About  this,  however,  there  was  no  certainty,  for  the 
darkness  was  most  profound. 

Suddenly  the  charcoal-burner  said : 

"Stop!" 

A  knocking  sound  followed. 

Then  a  door  was  opened,  and  a  gleam  of  light  shone 
into  the  passage,  for  such  it  was. 

Through  this  door  Wild  and  Noakes  could  see  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  large  cavern. 

"  Forward !"  said  the  charcoal-burner — "  forward !" 

Jonathan  assumed  an  air  of  boldness  and  reckless- 
ness. 

Passing  through  the  doorway,  which  was  immediately 
closed  behind  them.  Wild  and  Noakes  found  themselves — 
as  they  expected  they  should — in  a  large,  vaulted 
cavern. 

In  various  parts  of  it  lights  were  burning,  not  in  sufii- 
cient  quantity  or  brightness  to  dispel  the  darkness  in 
this  place,  but  yet  to  render  most  objects  to  a  certain 
extent  visible. 

Seated  round  various  rude  tables,  and  in  some  cases 
squatting  on  the  floor,  were  several  men — a  dozen  at 
least. 

All  rose  up  tumultuously  upon  the  entrance  of  the  two 
strangers. 

"Here,  comrades,"  said  the  charcoal-burner — "here 
are  the  men  I  spoke  of  that  wanted  shelter.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  well." 

"Who  are  you?"  said  several,  pressing  forward  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  countenances 
of  Wild  and  Noakes — "  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Members  of  the  family  in  London,"  returned  Wild, 
boldly.  "  We  have  been  hard  pushed  by  the  grabs,  but 
managed  to  get  here  all  right.  When  they  find  we  have 
disappeared,  and  that  they  have  no  trace  left  of  us,  they 
will  give  up  the  chase." 

"  How  long  do  you  want  to  stay  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  t-wenty-four  hours." 

"  You  wiD  have  to  pay  liberally." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  that,"  was  Wild's  reply. 

"  The  fact  is,  we  are  running  no  small  amount  of  risk," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "Our  leader  is  absent.  We  don't 
know  exactly  when  he  may  return.  He  might  be  any- 
thing  but  pleased  if  he  found  a  stranger  had  been 
admitted  to  this  place  in  his  absence,  so  we  should  be 
glad  for  you  to  go  before  he  comes  back,  then  it  will  be 
entirely  a  private  affair  of  our  own,  you  understand." 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  fall  in  with  any  reasonable 
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views  of  yours,"  said  "Wild.  "You  will  have  no  cause 
to  grumble  at  the  payment ;  it  will  be  larger  than  you 
imagine.  With  much  difficulty  we  have  got  thus  far. 
We  are  anxious  to  reach  the  sea-coast  and  leave  England." 
•'  Very  good ;  promise  to  go  in  twenty-foui-  hours,  and 
all  will  be  well.  I  feel  almost  certain  that  our  leader  will 
not  i-eturn  before  that  time  has  elapsed." 


CHAPTEE  DCXLVI. 

THE      POUCE     OFFICERS     KEEP     VEKY     CLOSE     CPON     THE 
TRACK   OF  JONATHAN   WILD  AND  MR.    NOAKES. 

There  could  be  but  little  doubt  about  the  natST^  of  the 
occupation  that  these  men  pursued. 

They  evidently  lived  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

They  were  cei-tainly  poachers,  if  nothing  worse. 

Several  of  them,  however,  Jonathan  Wild  found  he 
recognised. 

In  his  time  he  had  had  a  large  acquaintance  with  all  those 
predatory  wretches,  and  as  he  had  an  excellent  memory, 
he  was  able  to  say  to  himself,  with  certainty  : 

"  I  have  seen  you  before ;  but  I  can't  recollect  who  you 
are,  nor  where  it  was  I  saw  you." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  curious  glances  were  bent  upon 
Jonathan  Wild  and  his  companion. 

But  they  had  been  so  changed,  by  the  number  of  adven- 
tures they  had  latterly  passed  through,  and  by  the  differ- 
ence in  their  apparel  and  general  appeai-ance,  that  it 
would  have  been  next  to  an  impossibility  for  anyone 
having  a  casual  knowledge  of  either  to  have  recognised 
them. 

Jonathan  Wild,  for  his  part,  felt  as  easy  and  confident 
as  he  would  had  he  been  carefully  and  cleverly  disguised 
— perhaps  more  so. 

Many  questions  were  asked  them  by  these  men  in  the 
cavern. 

But  Jonathan  returned  guarded  answers  to  all  of 
them. 

"Why  should  you  seek  to  know  my  business?"  he 
asked  of  one  more  inquisitive  than  the  rest.  "I  have 
come,  and  seen  certain  things,  but  I  do  not  keep  per- 
petually demanding  why  this  is  so,  and  what  the  regular 
routine  of  your  life  may  be." 

This  was  felt  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  remark,  so 
that  no  more  was  said  upon  the  subject. 

The  hours  gradually  succeeded  each  other  without  any 
signal  of  alarm  having  been  given. 

Some  eatables  and  drinkables  had  been  placed  before 
Wild  and  Noakes,  of  which  they  had  gladly  partaken. 

Then  they  had  laid  themselves  down  by  the  tire  to 
sleep. 

The  men  in  the  cavern  were  for  the  most  part  very 
silent. 

When  they  spoke  to  each  other,  it  was  in  low  whispers,  so 
faint  that  not  a  single  word  could  by  any  possibility  reach 
the  ears  of  anyone  but  the  person  for  whom  the  com- 
munication was  intended. 

And  in  this  manner  the  time  passed  by,  until  almost 
twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  quite  anxious  to  leave,  for  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  they  had  been  in  this  strange  place 
they  had  heard  nothing  whatever  of  their  enemies. 

The  cavern  was,  as  the  reader  must  already  have  sus- 
pected, neither  more  nor  less  than  a  place  hollowed  out 
under  the  hill  we  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  at 
the  back  of  the  hut. 

From  the  rude  wooden  building  there  was  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  passage  that  led  direct  to  the 
cavernous  apartment,  if  such  it  may  be  called. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  men  started  to  his  feet,  and  as- 
sumed a  listening  attitute. 

Then,  with  an  air  of  vexation,  he  exclaimed  : 

•'  It  is  as  I  feared,  the  captain  has  returned  !  A  thou- 
sand to  one  we  shall  get  into  trouble  for  this  disregard  of 
orders !" 

All  seemed  anxious,  and  scarcely  any  were  less  so  than 
Wild  and  Noakes. 

They  wo'old  gladly  have  mad©  their  escape  thei'e  and 
then,  had  such  a  thing  been  possible. 

But  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  they  knew 
it. 

The  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  now  came  upon  their  ears, 
and  directly  afterwards  the  door  was  flung  open  and  a 
tall,  stout-built  man  strode  into  the  cavern. 


His  brows  were  contracted  into  an  angry  frown,  and 
he  glanced  around  him  quickly  and  suspiciously. 

"I  am  told  that  strangers  have  been  admitted  to  the 
cave  in  my  absence  1  Mark  this,  whoever  has  done  so 
shall  be  well  punished  !" 

"  Sui-ely,  captain,"  said  one,  "  it  can't  much  matter. " 
"Matter!"  he  inteiTupted,  furiously — "it  does  matter, 
and  perhaps  you  will  think  so  when  I  tell  you  that  tli  ^ 
whole  forest  is  swarming  with  police  officers,  who  are 
peeping  and  prying  into  every  part  of  it,  raaking  a 
thorough  search.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  this  hut 
will  escape  them,  and  then  you  know  our  fate  !" 

He  made  an  expressive  gesture  while  he  spoke. 
"  We  knew  the  officers  were  abroad,"  they  said,  "  but 
they  were  two  members  of  the  family  who  were  in  trouble, 
and  we  thought  it  little  harm  to  give  them  shelter ;  they 
will  depart  in  an  hour  or  so." 

"Let  me  see  them,"  cried  the  captain — "bring  them 
before  me.  I  have  a  suspicion  in  my  mind,  which,  if  it  is 
vaUd — but  no  matter  now — bring  them  forward." 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  leader  of  this  gang,  Jonathan 
Wild  had  started  back  several  paces. 

He  clenched  his  teeth  together  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
rage. 

He  recognised  him,  or  believed  he  had  done  so,  which 
was  about  the  same  thing. 

He  was  confirmed  as  soon  as  the  captain  spoke,  for  he 
knew  the  tones  of  his  voice  quite  well. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  at  one  time  been  entirely  in 
Wild's  power,  as  many  others  had  been  in  days  past. 

But  he  had  contrived  to  shake  himself  free  from  his 
trammels,  and  was  now  acting  in  an  independent  posi- 
tion. 

If  he  could  but  once  glance  into  his  countenance,  Wild 
felt  sux-e  it  would  be  sufficient  for  recognition. 

Tiiey  had  known  each  other  too  well  in  times  past  for 
there  to  be  any  doubt  or  hesitation. 

What  would  follow  that  recognition  Jonathan  knew 
full  well. 

He  could  look  for  no  pity  from  this  man. 

He  would  be  even  more  relentless  than  any  of  the 
police  officers. 

What  was  he  to  do  ? 

While  the  brief  conversation  we  have  recorded  was 
going  forward,  he  had  gradually  retreated  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cavern,  dragging  his  companion  with  him. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Noakes,  in  a  whisper.  "What's 
the  danger?" 

"  No  matter  !  Leave  it  to  me— it  is  greater  than  you 
imagine  ;  but  we  shall  escape  yet,  I  am  sure  of  it." 

Just  then  there  came  a  heavy  sound  from  above. 

It  was  a  sound  evidently  that  was  recognised  by  all  the 
inmates  of  the  cavern. 

The  captain  uttered  a  fearful  oath,  and  the  men  gathered 
around  him. 

"  The  officers  are  in  the  hut !"  he  said.  "  Now  each  one 
must  look  to  his  own  safety.  We  must  fly.  This  will  bo 
a  bad  day's  work  for  us.  Eely  upon  it,  all  will  be  dis- 
covered." 

The  hubbub  in  the  distance  increased,  and  so  did  the 
alarm  of  the  banditti. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  taken  the  utmost  advantage  of  this 
divei'sion. 

He  had  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavern. 

And  then  he  made  a  discovery  which  could  hardly  be 
said  to  take  Mm  by  surprise. 

He  noticed  that  close  to  the  ground  were  a  great 
number  of  rudely-formed  arches,  evidently  the  commence- 
ment of  passages. 

These  he  rightly  conjectured  had  been  constructed 
in  anticipation  of  some  such  danger  as  the  present. 

The  hill  was  in  fact  tunnelled  in  every  direction,  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes  the  banditti  could  disperse,  and,  by 
hastening  along  these  passages,  emerge  into  the  wood. 

Jonathan  Wild  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  dark- 
ness immediately,  and  Mr.  Noakes  was  too  terrified  to  do 
anything  else  but  follow  his  example. 

The  narrow  j^assage  curved  and  wound  about  in  a  very 
tiresome  manner ;  but  at  length,  in  the  distance,  Jonathan 
perceived  the  faint  glimmering  of  light. 

Several  hours  had  elapsed  dming  their  stay  in  the 
cavern,  and  now  night  was  about  to  descend  upon  the 
earth. 

Without  any  accident,  or  any  loss  of  time,   Jonathan 
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reached  the  mouth  of  this  passage,  which,  as  he  fully 
expected,  was  situated  in  the  side  of  the  hill. 

After  a  cautious  glance  around  him,  he  crept  out. 

At  present,  nothing  of  his  foes  could  be  seen. 

"  Come,  Noakes,"  he  said — "forward — forward  !  Every- 
thing now  depends  upon  speed,  and  the  probability  is,  we 
shall  elude  them  after  all !" 

"  I  doubt  it." 

"  I  don't  see  what  cause  you  have  to  do  so  ;  the  oflBcers 
will  discover  something  strange  about  the  charcoal- 
burner's  hut,  and  they  will  devote  all  their  attention  to 
exploring  it — it  will  take  them  some  little  time,  and  while 
they  are  doing  so,  can't  you  see  that  it  allows  us  the 
chance  of  getting  away  ?" 

"  Yes.  But  suppose  they  should  have  left  several  on 
the  watch  .^" 

"  That  risk  must  be  run." 

"And  our  horses,"  said  Noakes — "  what  are  we  to  do 
without  them  ?" 

"  That  is  the  most  difficult  point.  I  am  trying  to  think 
by  what  means  we  can  manage  to  regain  possession  of 
them." 

"I  fear  it  will  be  impossible." 

"Well,  better  lose  our  horses  than  become  prisoners 
ourselves — don't  you  think  so.'" 

"  I  do,  and  yet  it  is  vexatious  to  think  we  should  get  so 
near  to  the  coast  and  then  be  troubled  by  the  officers 
after  all." 

"  It  is  nothing !"  said  Wild — "  you  magnify  the  danger ! 
Come  forward,  quickly!     Follow  me  !" 

Jonathan  pushed  rapidly  through  the  trees. 

"Don't forget  the  treasure!"  said  Noakes,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  that !"  returned  Wild.  "But  hush  ! 
Advance  with  caution — I  fancy  some  of  our  enemies  are 
close  at  hand !  Come  on,  I  say ;  but  be  cautious  and 
silent — an  alarm  will  be  fatal !" 


CHAPTER  DCXLVII. 

JONATHAN    WILD    LOSES    HIS    HORSE. 

These  words  put  Mr.  Noakes  into  a  state  of  great  con- 
sternation. 

But  not  so  Jonathan  Wild. 

He  crept  forward  with  a  cautiousness  that  M'ould  have 
done  credit  to  an  Indian  on  the  war-trail. 

Then  suddenly  he  paused. 

Darkness  was  coming  on  very  rapidly,  but  yet  it  was 
not  already  so  dark  but  that  he  could  see  objects  at  no 
great  distance  off. 

He  perceived,  then,  a  police  officer  leaning  against  a 
tree. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  he  should  bo  in  such  a  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  had  been  left  there  by  his 
comrades  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  which  were  ranged 
round  about  him. 

Wild  pressed  his  hand  heavily  on  Noakes's  shoulder, 
but  said  nothing. 

Mr.  Noakes  took  it  as  a  signal  to  remain  where  he  was 
— to  neither  move  nor  speak. 

Jonathan  crept  on  towards  the  officer,  making  a  consi- 
derable detour  in  order  to  do  so. 

His  heart  was  full  of  exultation,  for  he  saw  before  him 
the  means  by  which  he  should  be  able  to  make  his  escape 
from  the  forest. 

He  would  seize  two  horses,  mount,  and  ride  off. 

Doubtless,  if  the  officers  were  in  the  cavern,  ho  should 
be  able  to  get  a  good  start  before  they  found  out  what  was 
amiss. 

The  chief  thing  was  to  silence  the  officer  who  had  been 
left  there  on  the  watch,  and  this  was  the  task  that  Jona- 
than Wild  set  about  accomplishing. 

How  he  was  to  do  this,  Wild  scarcely  knew. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  would  have  shrunk  at 
putting  this  officer  to  death,  if  by  doing  so  he  could  have 
ensured  his  own  safety. 

On  the  contrary,  he  would  have  felt  a  great  amount  of 
triumph  at  having  made  his  enemies  one  less. 

It  would  satisfy,  to  some  extent,  the  craving  for  revenge 
which  he  still  felt. 

The  death  of  the  officer  must  be  accomplished  without 
a  sound.  z-i 


But  how  could  this  be  done  ? 

While  meditating,  Jonathan  was  creeping  slowly  but 
surely  towards  his  victim. 

In  his  progress,  his  foot  caught  against  something. 

The  feeling  almost  told  him  what  it  was. 

He  stooped,  and  found  that  it  was  a  piece  of  strong 
rope,  several  feet  in  length. 

"The  very  thing,"  he  said,  under  his  breath — "the 
very  thing !" 

He  crept  forward  now  with  renewed  confidence,  until 
he  actually  succeeded  in  gaining  the  tree  against  which 
the  officer  was  leaning,  without  being  perceived — that  is 
to  say,  he  gained  the  opposite  side  of  it. 

It  was  quite  a  slender  tree,  comparatively  speaking,  for 
Jonathan  was  able  to  encircle  it  with  his  arms. 

In  one  hand  he  held  one  end  of  the  rope. 

With  a  rapidity  of  motion  which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived, he  slipped  this  rope  round  the  tree,  taking  care 
that  it  should  catch  just  underneath  the  officer's  neck. 

Before  the  unfortunate  man  could  understand  what  was 
going  on,  or  form  a  guess  as  to  what  it  meant,  Jonathan 
Wild  had,  with  incredible  quickness,  tied  a  knot  in  the 
rope,  and  ho  was  striving  with  might  and  main  to  draw  it 
tight. 

The  pressure  upon  the  officer's  throat  became  fearful. 

At  first  an  odd  gurgling  sound  had  issued  from  his 
lips. 

But  now  this  died  away  entirely. 

Jonathan  tied  the  rope  into  several  knots,  and  then  glided 
round  the  tree. 

The  officer  was  struggling  furiously  to  release  him- 
self. 

But  in  vain. 

The  more  he  tugged  and  struggled,  the  more  he  in- 
creased the  tightness  of  the  rope  round  his  neck. 

Wild  laughed  a  hideous  laugh  of  triumph,  and  but  for 
the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate  retreat  he  would 
have  stood  for  some  time  gazing  upon  the  struggles  of 
his  victim. 

He  called  out  to  Noakes,  who  speedily  made  his  appear- 
ance, 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Jonathan,  "  mount  one  of  these 
horses — whichever  you  think  is  the  best.  Be  quick,  and  we 
are  safe !" 

Noakes  chose  as  good  a  horse  as  his  hurry  would  per- 
mit, and  sprang  upon  his  back. 

Wild  did  the  same. 

The  officer  by  this  time  had  turned  quite  black  in  the 
face,  and  it  was  only  occasionally  that  his  arms  moved 
slightly. 

"  You  have  killed  him,"  said  Noakes. 

"  If  I  have,  so  much  the  better!"  was  the  brutal  reply. 
"  He  is  one  police  officer  less  I  At  any  rate,  I  have  stopped 
him  from  giving  an  alarm." 

Noakes  could  not  avoid  shuddering  at  his  companion's 
atrocity. 

But  the  feeling  was  soon  over,  and  he  said : 

"  The  treasure,  Mr.  Wild — don't  forget  that." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten.  This  is  the  way  to  the  spot 
where  we  left  it,  unless  I  am  out  of  my  reckoning. 
Quick — the  sooner  we  are  out  of  this  forest  now  the 
bettei-." 

"Very  true,"  said  Noakes,  "for  who  can  say  how  soon 
the  officers  will  make  their  way  out  of  the  cavern  by  the 
same  means  that  we  did  .'" 

"  I  expect  to  hear  something  of  them  every  moment,' 
returned  Wild.     "  But  stop,  here  is  the  heap  of  stones." 

"  Will  you  alight,  or  shall  I  .•' " 

"  I  will,"  said  Wild.     "I  shall  bo  quicker  than  you." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  flung  himself  hastily  from  his  horse, 
and  began  dashing  the  stones  aside  with  which  he  had 
covered  the  booty. 

He  seized  hold  of  the  first  package,  and  handed  it  to 
Noakes. 

Then,  taking  the  second,  he  mounted. 

lioud  cries  from  behind  them  smote  upon  his  ears. 

But  he  did  not  falter,  or  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

"  Now,  then,  Noakes,"  he  said,  "  gallop  on  for  your  life ! 
Don't  stick  at  a  little  danger !  Forward — forward,  I  say 
■ — follow  me !" 

Jonathan  goaded  the  horse  he  rode  fiercely,  and  the 
creature,  maddened  by  pain,  galloped  on  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  it  had  pi-obably  ever  before  acccomplished. 

Going  at  such  a  breakneck  pace  as  they  did  it  re- 
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quired  only  a  few  moments  to  take  them  dear  of  the 
forest.  J 

Mr.  Noakes  kept  behind  Jonathan  like  a  shadow. 

The  latter  directed  his  course  across  the  open  country, 
and,  from  the  direction  he  was  taking,  it  seemed  as  though 
he  was  really  and  truly  making  his  way  to  the  sea- 
shore. 

Mr.  Noakes  thought  so  too,  and  this  inspired  him  with 
greater  courage  and  energy  to  follow  his  companion. 

The  police  officers,  however,  had  discovered  their 
escape,  and  were  now  pressing  forward  with  great 
speed. 

The  loud  cries  to  which  they  frequently  gave  utter- 
ance came  with  alarming  plainness  upon  the  ears  of  the 
fugitives. 

But  fortune  had  certainly  favoured  the  two  villains  on 
this  occasion. 

The  horses  they  had  stolen  were  superior  in  fleetness  to 
any  of  the  others  that  remained. 

Aw;iy,  then,  they  went  over  the  broken,  uneven  country 
at  a  speed  that  would  have  dismayed  an  ordinary  rider 
on  account  of  the  many  dangers  that  attended  it. 

But  somehow  they  kept  in  their  seats  quite  safely. 

The  horses  stumbled  once  or  twice,  but  did  not  fall. 

They  recovered  their  feet,  and  darted  onwards  with  re- 
newed speed. 

And  during  the  whole  of  that  night  did  that  terrific 
chase  continue. 

From  time  to  time  both  felt  their  horses  stagger  under- 
neath them  as  though  they  would  fall  to  the  ground  and 
expire. 

One  by  one  the  police  officers  dropped  off  as  their  horses 
from  fatigue  became  unable  to  proceed  further. 

They  were  in  a  part  of  the  coimtry  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  fresh  steeds. 

And  so,  towards  daybreak,  Jonathan  found,  upon  turn- 
ing his  head,  that  he  had  only  one  pursuer  left,  and  that 
he  was  a  long  way  behind  them. 

But  his  own  horse  continued  to  show  th§  most  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  total  exhaustion. 

"Don't  flag!"  he  said,  addressing  Noakes.  "Spur 
him  on  with  all  your  might !  If  you  once  suffer  him  to 
relax  his  speed  he  will  never  attain  it  again !  Keep  him 
on — do  as  I  do !  You  will  find  they  will  run  till  they 
drop!" 

Jonathan  Wild's  words  turned  out  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect. 

The  exhausted  animals,  smarting  with  the  pain  which 
continual  plunges  with  the  spur  occasioned  them,  galloped 
forward  at  a  furious  rate. 

But  every  now  and  then  their  limbs  would  tremble. 

They  were  covered  all  over  with  foam,  and  their  hot, 
swollen  tongues  hung  out  at  their  open  mouths. 

Suddenly,  with  a  crash,  Jonathan's  horse  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Its  legs  gave  way  beneath  it  all  at  once,  and  when  it 
fell,  it  was  as  though  it  had  been  struck  down  by  some 
mighty  and  invisible  power. 


CHAPTER  DCXLVIII. 

JONATHAN   WILD   AND   MR.  NOAICES  SKEK  SHELTER  AT  THE 
FARM-HOUSE. 

Although  prepared  for  this  event,  the  horse  fell  down  so 
suddenly  that  before  he  could  save  himself  Jonathan  Wild 
was  thrown  over  his  head. 

Luckily,  he  alighted  in  a  ditch. 

It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  bath. 

Yet  it  was  much  better  than  falling  with  full  force  on 
the  hard  high-road. 

In  the  latter  case  he  must  have  been  killed,  or,  at  any 
rate,  severely  injured. 

As  it  was,  the  only  inconvenience  he  experienced  was  a 
thorough  wetting  from  head  to  foot. 

Mr.  Noakes  observed  the  fate  of  his  companion  with 
dismay. 

Fearful  that  he,  too,  might  have  a  faU,  he  stopped  his 
horso  and  alighted. 

The  animal  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  panted  fear- 
fully, as  though  it  had  reached  the  very  last  stage  of  ex- 
haustion. 

He  then  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  »SKsted 
his  companion  out  of  it. 


"  Are  you  hurt,  Mr.  Wild  ?"  he  said. 

Jonathan  did  not  reply. 

He  was  half  stunned  and  half  blinded. 

"  Curse  the  brute !"  he  said  at  length,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  his  voice.  "  Who  would  have  thought  of 
his  going  down  so  suddenly  as  that?" 

"  I  feared  it." 

"So  did  I." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"Do?"  , 

"  Yes.  How  far  is  it  to  the  sea-shore,  and  how  shall  we    u 
reach  it  ?"  ' 

Jonathan  paused. 

He  was  recovering  himself. 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  shook  the  moisture  from  his  ap- 
parel. 

"There  are  some  things  we  must  think  about  before 
that,"  he  answered.  "  In  the  first  place,  where  are  our 
foes  ?" 

They  listened. 

But  all  was  still. 

Unsatisfied  as  yet,  however,  Jonathan  laid  himself 
down  at  full  length  in  the  road,  and  pressed  his  ear  against 
the  ground. 

Even  then  he  failed  to  hear  any  sound  that  would  indi- 
cate their  approach. 

"  They  are  not  within  some  miles  of  this  place,"  he 
said,  "  so  at  least  we  shall  be  allowed  time  to  complete 
our  operations." 

"  What  operations  ?" 

"  Why,  do  you  see  that  dead  brute  lying  there  ?" 

"  Your  horse  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  of  hira  ?" 

"  It  will  not  do  to  allow  him  to  remain  there,  will  it?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Why,  will  not  the  officers,  should  they  find  him  here, 
at  once  know  that  we  are  on  foot,  and  redouble  their 
exertions  to  capture  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes — of  course  they  would !" 

"Well,  then,  you  must  assist  me  by  some  means  or 
other  to  di-ag  the  brute  into  a  field,  and  leave  him  there — 
the  officers  will  then  ride  by  without  being  any  the 
wiser." 

"  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  that,  Mr.  Wild.  And  what 
am  1  to  do  with  my  own  horse  ?" 

"  It  is  well  you  asked  that  question.  Look  at  him ! 
He  is  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  seems  as  though  he 
was  about  to  fall.  Quick— quick  !  We  will  lead  him  into 
the  field.  His  eyes  are  glazing  !  There  is  not  ten  minutes' 
life  left  in  him  1" 

Mr.  Noakes  s  horse  presented  every  appearance  of  the 
approach  of  death. 

Beyond  doubt,  had  he  been  ridden  hard  much  longer, 
he  would  have  dropped  down  suddenly  Uke  Wild's  did. 

But  coming  to  a  stop  just  at  that  time  lengthened  his 
life  to  the  extent  of  a  few  minutes. 

That  he  would  fall  down  presently  and  expire  was  cer- 
tain, and  Jonathan  was  anxious  to  spare  himself  the 
trouble,  if  he  could,  of  having  to  drag  the  carcass  into 
the  field. 

Close  by  was  a  gate,  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy  stone, 
he  broke  open. 

Then,  calling  out  to  Mr.  Noakes,  he  bade  him  lead  his 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

At  first  the  animal  refused  to  stir. 

All  use  and  strength  seemed  to  have  departed  from  its 
limbs. 

But  a  sharp  blow  caused  it  to  move  forward  at  a  slow, 
shuffling  pace. 

Noakes  half  dragged  it  through  the  gate,  and  scarcely 
had  it  gone  a  dozen  yards  into  the  field  before  it  fell  down 
as  though  shot. 

It  was  a  large  corn-field  into  which  they  had  intruded, 
and  the  tall  ears  completely  hid  the  fallen  horse  from 
view. 

"  He  is  settled !"  said  Wild.  "  It's  lucky  mine  fell  so 
near  such  a  convenient  place  as  this  is.  Now,  then,  our 
heaviest  task  is  before  us." 

They  returned  again  to  the  road,  and,  seizing  hold  of 
the  horse,  attempted  to  drag  it. 

At  first  they  feared  the  task  was  one  altogether  beyond 
their  power,  and  that  they  should  never  have  strength  to 
accomplish  it. 
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But,  little  by  little,  inch  by  inch,  they  di'agged  it  along, 
gradually  getting  it  nearer  to  the  gate. 

At  length  they  managed,  after  more  than  half  an  hour's 
incredible  labour,  to  get  it  just  inside  the  field. 

And  here  they  left  it. 

It  was  not  so  well  concealed  from  view  as  the  other 
one,  but  yet  Jonathan  thought  sufficiently  well  to  answer 
their  purpose. 

"Now,  Noakes,"  he  said,  "pick  up  your  bundle  and 
carry  it — I  will  do  the  like." 

"  May  I  ask  where  you  are  going  now,  Mr.  Wild  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you  at  present,  except  that  I  am 
going  to  quit  the  high-road.  I  see  there  is  a  footpath 
along  one  side  of  this  field.  We  will  make  our  way  along 
it." 

Noakes  saw  at  once  that  this  at  least  presented  some 
prospect  of  eluding  their  foes,  so  he  acquiesced  willingly. 

They  followed  the  footpath  for  a  considerable  distance, 
crossing  several  stiles,  until  at  length  they  found  them- 
selves at  no  great  distance  from  a  large  farm-house. 

Wild  looked  at  the  building  for  some  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  he  said,  abruptly : 

"  I  think  we  will  stay  there,  Noakes." 

"  Stay  there  ?"  ejaculated  his  companion,  in  surprise. 

"Yes;  could  you  not  understand  what  I  said?" 

"But  I  could  scarcely  believe  it.  Why  do  you  wish  to 
stay?" 

'•Because  it  will  be  best  to  do  so;  if  we  make  a  halt 
there  for  a  time,  our  foes  will  probably  pass  us,  and  it  wiU 
be  much  better  to  have  them  before  than  behind  us," 

To  this  Noakes  assented. 

And  yet  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  stopping. 

"  We  shall  never  reach  the  sea-shore,"  he  thought. 

Aware,  from  former  experience,  that  when  Jonathan 
Wild  had  decided  upon  any  course,  it  was  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  jjersuade  him  to  do  otherwise,  Mr.  Noakes  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  and  followed. 

Jonathan  walked  straight  to  the  farm-house,  nor  did  he 
pause  until  they  reached  a  large  open  shed. 

"  What  are  you  staying  for  ?"  asked  Mr.  Noakes. 

"We  will  hide  our  bundles  here,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  what  shall  you  do  then  ?" 

"  Why,  walk  up  to  the  farm-house,  and  ask  for  shelter ; 
the  chances  ai-e  a  thousand  to  one  that  we  shall  get  it. 
If  so,  why,  all  will  be  well.  In  the  morning  we  cau 
start  for  the  sea." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  keep  right  on  now." 

"  No  doubt  you  do,  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
you  must  allow  me  to  decide  ;  so  say  no  more  about  that 
— it  will  be  useless." 

Noakes  knew  that,  and  therefore  was  silent. 

They  secreted  the  two  bundles  in  the  shed,  and  then 
continued  their  way  towards  the  homestead. 

"  You  ask  for  admission,"  said  Wild.  "  Tell  them  we 
are  poor  folks  on  our  way  to  the  sea-coast.  I  will  keep 
in  the  background, — you  are  not  so  likely  to  be  i-ecog- 
uised  as  I  am." 

This  arrangement  made,  the  pair  proceeded. 

Halting  at  last  before  the  front  door,  Noakes  knocked 
loudly  for  admission. 

The  loud  baying  of  a  dog  followed. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  a  rough  but  good-tempered 
voice  said : 

"  Who  are  you?     What  in  the  world  do  you  want  ?" 

"Two  poor  travellers,"  was  Noakes's  reply.  "We 
want  to  ask  you  for  a  few  hours'  lodging.  We  are  poor, 
and  on  our  way  to  the  sea-coast." 

"Let  them  in,"  said  a  cheerful  voice  from  within — 
"let  them  come  in — it  would  be  a  sin  not  to  be  hospi- 
table." 

Thus  invited,  Noakes  and  Wild  entered. 

They  shrank  back  rather  from  the  light  that  proceeded 
from  the  tire  burning  on  the  hearth. 

They  were  well  aware  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
farm-house  would  not  be  prepossessed  by  their  appear- 
ance. 

"  We  are  pooi-,  humble  men,"  said  Noakes,  in  a  cring- 
ing tone  of  voice,  "  and  have  met  with  nothing  but  mis- 
fortunes. Many  thanks  to  you  all  for  your  kindness  in 
giving  us  admission.  We  have  applied  at  many  places, 
but  always  in  vain." 

The  farmer  seated  in  the  chimney  corner  did  not 
wonder  at  it,  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  wished  1-e 
had  not  so  readily  invited  them  to  enter. 


Had  he  seen  them,  he  would  certainly  have  sent  them 
off  about  their  business. 

Now,  he  considered,  it  was  too  late ;  and  as  he  had 
always  from  his  infancy  been  impressed  with  the  virtue 
of  hospitality,  he  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  a 
substantial  meal. 

Of  this  Wild  and  Noakes  were  invited  to  partake,  and 
they  ate  eagerly. 

Then  lights  were  called  for,  and  they  were  shown  into 
a  small  room  at  the  top  of  the  house — a  garret,  in  fact, 
situated  just  underneath  the  thatch,  and  reached  from 
the  floor  below  it  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  a  trap-door. 

In  one  corner  was  a  rude  bed,  and  on  this  they  were 
told  they  could  repose  themselves. 


CHAPTER   DOXLIX. 

JONATHAN  WILD     MAKES    AN     UNGRATEFUL    RETURN    FOB 
THE   HOSPITALITY  THAT  HAS   BEEN   SHOWN  lUM. 

Jonathan  Wild  made  no  attempt  to  retire  to  rest. 

He  seated  himself  down  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"  Curse  these  people  I"  he  said — "  how  I  hate  them !" 

"Hate  them?" 

"  Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  For  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  us.  Had  they 
been  kind  and  hospitable,  I  would  have  done  them  no 
harm.    Now " 

"  Now  what  ?"  said  Noakes,  in  terror. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  them  any  harm  now  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  this  :  These  farmers  are  never  without  a  large 
sum  of  ready  money  in  their  houses.  We  are  inside  the 
building,  Noakes,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will 
find  out  where  he  keeps  his  store." 

"  And  is  this  the  return  you  would  make  to  them  for 
having  listened  to  your  application  for  shelter  ?" 

"Bah!  Be  quiet !  Can  you  not  see  that  my  sole  de- 
sire is  to  obtain  as  much  wealth  as  I  can  before  we  leave 
England?  You  will  be  contented  enough  when  all  is 
done,  I'll  warrant." 

Mr.  Noakes  felt  doubtful. 

"You  can  lie  down  outside  the  bed,  and  take  a  rest  for 
a  short  time,  if  you  like.  I  sha'n't  commence  my  opera- 
tions at  present — I  shall  wait  until  all  have  retired  to 
slumber ;  then  I  will  arouse  you." 

Noakes  was  weary  and  sick  of  life  altogether,  so  he 
flung  himself  with  a  sigh  upon  the  bed. 

Jonathan  remained  sitting  still,  listening  patiently  to 
every  sound. 

By  degrees,  however,  complete  silence  reigned. 

Yet  he  waited  and  waited  until  the  very  dead  of  night, 
when  he  imagined  all  the  inmates  of  the  place  would  be 
sound  asleep. 

Then  he  touched  Noakes  upon  the  shoulder. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "get  up  quietly,  and  make  no  noise — 
the  time  lias  come." 

"  Mr.  Wild,  you  are  mad — lam  sure  of  it — quite  insane, 
or  ycu  would  not  think  of  committing  such  an  act  as  you 
now  contemplate." 

"  Bah  !     Be  quiet !" 

"  Instead  of  taking  evei-y  precaution,"  continued 
Noakes,  unheedingly,  "and  keeping  as  quiet  as  you 
can,  you  will  raise  a  regular  hue  and  cry  after  us  !" 

"  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you !  I  will  not  hear  you  speak.  Come 
on !" 

Jonathan  crept  on  tip-toe  towards  the  top  of  the 
ladder. 

He  listened. 

But  all  was  perfectly  silent  below. 

Then  gently  he  lowered  himself  through  the  aperture, 
bidding  Noakes  in  a  low  whisper  to  follow  him,  and  to 
make  no  noise  in  doing  so. 

The  bottom  of  the  ladder  was  reached  without  any 
alarm  having  been  given. 

The  place  was  rather  dark,  but  not  very,  and  Jonathan 
had  been  long  enough  in  the  attic  for  his  eyes  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  obscurity. 

He  was  able  to  see  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  answer 
his  purpose. 

In  which  room  the  farmer  himself  might  be  sleeping  he  j 
did  not  know.  I 
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This,  however,  must  be  found  out,  for  in  this  room  it 
was  most  probable  the  money  would  be  found. 

Jonathan  hesitated  for  several  moments  before  he  ven- 
tured to  open  any  one  of  the  doors  that  were  on  both  sides 
of  him. 

At  length,  feeling  certain  that  hesitation  was  useless, 
he  advanced  to  one,  raised  the  latch  quietly,  and  pushed 
it  back  a  little  way  upon  its  hinges,  just  far  enough,  how- 
ever, to  allow  him  to  glide  in. 

It  was  a  bed-chamber  that  he  had  entered. 

But  whether  the  right  one  or  not  he  could  not  tell. 

The  sound  of  some  one  breathing  heavily  came  dis- 
tinctly wpon  his  ears. 

He  motioned  for  Noakes  to  remain  standing  on  the 
threshold. 

Then,  like  8ome  evil  spirit,  he  glided  into  the  room. 

He  went  fii-st  to  the  bedside  and  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  was  really  the  farmer  who  was  lying 
there. 

Of  this  he  could  not  be  certain. 

So  he  resolved  to  search  the  room,  and  pocket  whatever 
valuables  he  was  able  to  find. 

Nothing  was  lying  about,  however,  that  ho  considered 
worth  his  while  to  carry  away. 

Against  one  wall,  however,  was  an  old-fashioned  piece 
of  furniture,  containing  several  drawers. 

It  looked,  he  thought,  a  likely  place  for  him  to  find 
what  he  was  in  search  of. 

One  after  another  he  opened  the  drawers,  and  found 
that  only  one  was  fast. 

Those  that  opened  to  his  hand  he  did  not  trouble  to 
peep  into. 

The  one  that  resisted  him  he  felt  certain  contained  the 
wealth  that  he  coveted. 

Taking  a  large  clasp-knife  from  his  pocket,  he  went  to 
work  at  the  bolt  of  the  lock. 

He  introduced  the  point  of  the  blade  between  the  top 
of  the  drawer  and  the  case  into  which  it  fitted. 

There  were  a  few  ineffectual  efforts,  but  the  only  sound 
was  a  faint  scratching  one,  certainly  not  sufficient  to  wake 
even  a  light  sleeper. 

At  last,  however,  the  lock,  which  was  a  common  one, 
yielded. 

With  a  snap,  the  bolt  sank  into  its  place. 

He  drew  open  the  drawer,  and  placed  his  hand  inside 
it. 

He  clutched  immediately  a  bag  of  gold. 

He  could  tell  it  was  gold  by  its  great  weight  and  the 
smallness  of  the  coins  that  it  contained. 

There  were  two  other  bags. 

These,  also,  he  appropriated. 

For  a  wonder.  Wild  was  satisfied,  and  he  resolved  to 
retreat,  if  he  possibly  could,  ■without  making  an  alarm. 

With  that  view,  he  did  not  attempt  to  search  further. 

He  glided  to  the  door  of  the  room. 

As  he  passed  it,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  noise. 

But  he  did  not  stay  to  listen. 

"Come,  Noakes,"  he  said,  "follow  me  quickly  and 
silently." 

"  Have  you  succeeded  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  taken  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  at 
least.  Come  on  !  Now,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
foolish  fears  ?  How  easily  it  has  been  obtained  !  It  was 
only  to  stretch  forth  my  hand  and  take  !" 

At  this  moment  a  loud  noise  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  farmer  has  discovered  his  loss,"  said  Wild, 
quickly.     "  We  must  retreat  with  all  speed !" 

He  hastened  down  the  rude  staircase  as  he  spoke, 
across  the  kitchen  to  the  front  door,  where  he  paused. 

But  he  heard  hasty  footsteps  behind  him,  and  loud 
shouts  and  cries,  showing  that  a  general  alarm  had  taken 
place. 

The  fire  was  still  burning  on  the  hearth  in  the  kitchen, 
though  only  feebly. 

"  Let  us  give  them  something  to  amuse  themselves 
with  before  we  start,"  said  Wild.  "  They  will  be  too 
busy,  I'll  warrant,  to  think  of  pursuing  us  now  !" 

While  speaking,  Jonathan  Wild  had  seized  a  number  of 
light,  inflammable  articles  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
kitchen,  and  threw  them  on  the  fire. 

They  blazed  up  immediately,  and  while  still  burning, 
he  scattered  them  about  in  various  directions. 

"Now,   Noakes,"  he  said,  "follow me!" 


He  darted  out  of  the  door,  which  was  already  open, 
just  as  several  persons,  with  a  terrified  expression  of 
countenance,  came  rushing  down  the  staircase. 

Their  first  impulse  was  to  pursue  the  robbers. 

But  when  they  saw  how  fearfully  the  place  was 
menaced  by  fii-e  they  changed  their  determination. 

The  uproar  increased,  for  the  flames  spread  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  tnily  incredible. 

Everything  about  the  building  was  of  a  highly  com- 
bustible  nature,  so  that  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  found  food 
evei-ywhere  it  went. 

All  idea  of  pursuing  the  robbers  was  abandoned,  and 
the  terrified  inmates  set  themselves  to  work  to  extinguish 
the  flames. 

Wild  and  Noakes  ran  towards  the  shed  where  they  had 
hidden  their  bundles,  and  possessing  themselves  of  them, 
with  all  speed  ran  hastily  away. 

From  time  to  time  they  glanced  bacli,  and  saw  through 
the  windows  of  the  farm-house  the  fierce  gleam  of  the 
flames. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  flnd  them  employment,"  Jonathan 
said,  "  and  I  have  kept  my  word.  What  do  you  think  of 
to-night's  proceedings  now?" 

"  Wliy,  the  result  has  been   better  than  I  anticipated." 

"  Is  it  not  always  so  ?  Had  I  allowed  myself  on  any 
occasion  to  be  influenced  by  your  advice,  what  would 
have  been  the  end  ?  Bah  !  Noakes,  I  am  disgusted  with 
you.  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  knock  you  on  the  head  and 
put  an  end  to  your  miserable  existence  at  once  ;  it  would 
be  quite  a  charity  to  do  it,  only  I  enjoy  your  society.  You 
amuse — that's  why  I  permit  you  to  live." 

Noakes  ground  his  teeth  bitterly. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  Wild  speak  so 
plainly. 

But  about  the  truth  of  his  words  he  could  have  no  doubt. 

He  had  known  all  along  why  it  was  that  Jonathan  per- 
mitted him  to  live,  and  allowed  him  to  speak  so  freely  to 
him. 

"  But  come  on,"  said  Wild — "  I  don't  want  to  bear  any 
malice  now !  We  have  got  through  all  these  troubles 
much  better  than  I  expected.  We  are  rich — we  have 
plenty  of  money  ;  and  now  I'll  put  your  mind  at  rest  by 
crossing  over  to  Holland  without  delay." 


CHAPTER  DCL. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND    MR.  NOAKES  AT  LAST  COME  IN  SIGHT 
OF  THE  SEA. 

Finding  themselves  in  no  danger  of  pursuit,  Wild  and 
Noakes  went  on  their  way  at  an  easy  rate. 

At  length,  however,  they  paused  before  a  hedge,  which 
separated  them  from  the  high-road. 

"  That's  our  direction,"  said  Wild,  "  and  if  I  felt  sure 
that  the  officers  were  before  us  I  would  keep  along  it." 

"  But  how  shall  we  obtain  that  knowledge  ?" 

"  We  must  be  perpetiailly  on  the  look-out.  Hark  !  1 
fancy  I  can  hear  something  now  !     Listen  !" 

"  I  can  hear  nothing." 

"Listen,  I  tell  you  !" 

Both  were  silent  for  several  minutes,  and  at  length 
Noakes  cried : 

"  I  can  hear  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet — I  am  sure  of 
it." 

"And  so  am  I.  We  will  wait  here,  and  watch  them 
go  by." 

"  Which  way  are  they  coming  ?" 

"  From  the  direction  I  want  to  take,  so  that  if  we  start 
now  we  shall  meet  them." 

Noakes  was  by  no  means  willing  to  do  this. 

He  laid  himself  down  at  full  length  on  the  grass  by  the 
side  of  the  hedge. 

The  trampling  of  horses'  feet  became  plainer  each  mo- 
ment, and  it  was  evident  that  horsemen  in  considerable 
numbers  were  approaching. 

Time  passed,  and  then,  peering  through  the  hedge, 
Jonathan  observed  a  large  troop  of  police  officers. 

They  were  coming  along  at  a  gentle  rate,  and  he  could 
hear  the  murmur  of  voices  in  conversation. 

Some  words  he  overheard. 

'•  Depend  upon  it  they  have  gone  no  further  along  the 
road,"  said  one — "  they  cannot  have  done  so." 

"  1  am  inclined  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  They  have 
doubled  upon  us  somewhere,  but  where  I  have  no  idea." 
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"Nor  I.  We  will  find  out,  though,  if  it  is  at  all  within 
possibility." 

"  Wo  will — we  will !  It  was  a  pity  we  rode  on  at  such 
a  rapid  speed,  making  so  sure  they  were  on  the  road  be- 
fore us.  We  ought  to  have  looked  out  on  each  side  for 
anything  suspicious." 

"  It's  no  use  grieving  about  that  now." 

"Not  a  bit." 

The  voices  died  away. 

Wild  could  hear  no  more. 

The  officers  gradually  passed  by,  and  coutinufcA  their 
course  along  the  road. 

"Now,"  said  Jonathan  Wild,  gleefully,  "we're  safe — 
quite  safe !" 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?"  asked  Noakes,  who  was 
in  an  agony  of  fright. 

"Easily  enough!" 

"  Explain." 

"  I  will,  if  you  wish  it.  While  the  officers  are  going  in 
that  direction,  wo  must  be  safe  if  we  keep  along  the  high- 
way. Every  step  we  take  we  shall  be  going  two  steps 
further  away  from  them." 

"  Yes — yes — I  can  see.  But  how  if  they  discover  our 
horses,  as  probably  they  will  ?" 

"  Why,  then  they  will  recommence  the  pursuit,"  said 
Jonathan  Wild.  "  But  before  then  it's  very  odd  to  me  if 
I  am  not  at  the  sea-shore." 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest  about  the  sea-shore?" 

"  Certainly  I  am." 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it,  Mr.  Wild,  you  have  talked  of 
it  so  much !" 

"  Well,  there  will  not  be  time  to  talk  of  it  much  longer, 
for  at  a  moderate  calculaton,  if  we  keep  along  this 
road,  wo  must  come  within  sight  of  the  sea  by  day- 
light." 

This  was  indeed  most  welcome  news  to  Noakes,  and  he 
remained  silent  for  some  time  gloating  over  it. 

At  a  steady  rate  they  continued  to  trudge  along  the 
high-road,  not  meeting  with  any  accident  or  adventure  by 
the  way. 

Then,  after  a  long  pause.  Wild  spoke. 

He  pointed  straight  before  him. 

"Look,  Noakes,"  he  said — "look!  There  is  that  long 
streak  of  light  in  advance,  close  down  to  the  horizon,  that 
shows  how  close  the  new  day  is." 

"But  the  sea — where  is  that  ?" 

"  Just  beyond.  You  will  see  it  presently,  when  it 
grows  lighter." 

Wild's  words  were  shortly  after  verified. 

From  a  piece  of  rising  ground  they  obtained,  just  about 
sunrise,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ■wide  expanse  of  water. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Wild.     "  Now  are  you  content  ?" 

"  I  am  content — quite  content." 

"  That  is  well,  then." 

"  Shall  you  attempt  to  embark  at  once  ?" 

"  No,  no — it  will  not  be  safe  till  night.  We  must  look 
out  for  some  place  where  we  can  remain  until  darkness 
comes." 

"  But  why  not  start  now  ?" 

"  Because  our  boat  must  inevitably  be  seen ;  but  if  we 
wait  till  night  we  shall  be  able  to  push  off,  and  by  the 
time  we  are  half  a  mile  from  shore  we  shall  bo  completely 
out  of  sight." 

Great  as  was  his  impatience  to  get  upon  the  water, 
Noakes  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  in  this  respect  Wild 
was  right. 

"  Where  are  we  to  stay  ?"  he  asked. 

"  That  I  know  not  at  present.  But  come  on — the  sea  is  in 
reality  further  off  than  it  looks  to  be,  and  we  have  some 
distance  yet  to  walk.  On  the  shore,  however,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  find  some  cavity  or  indentation  in  the 
rocks  into  which  we  can  crawl  and  remain  until  night- 
fall." 

"  That  will  suit  us  well,"  said  Noakes,  "  and  while  we 
are  here  we  can  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place,  and  arrange  our  plan  of  opera- 
tions." 

"Very  true!"  said  Wild.  "Don't  flag  now — it's  a 
hard  walk  that  we  have  before  us  ;  but  it  will  be  best  to 
undertake  it.  If  you  are  ever  so  tired,  don't  stop  to  rest, 
for  at  this  hour  in  the  morning  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  we  shall  meet  with  anj'one." 

Mr.  Noakes  was  very  weary  already,  but  as  he  could 
see  the  ocean  he  believed  they  could  not  have  far  to  go. 


He  found  out  his  mistake,  however,  when  he  had 
been  walking  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours  without  ceas- 
ing. 

The  water  then  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  sun  had  gained  a  consider- 
able altitude  that  they  paused  on  the  beach. 

They  had  been  careful  to  choose  a  part  where  there 
were  no  habitations  visible,  and  where  they  believed  they 
should  be  quite  out  of  sight. 

There  were  some  tall  cliffs  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  np  these,  with  great  difficulty,  the  tired  villains 
climbed. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  natural  fissure  in  the  rock,  and 
into  this  they  crept,  and  sank  down  completely  footsore 
and  exhausted. 

A  more  lonely  spot  than  this,  Wild  fancied  he  had  never 
seen. 

Although,  however,  there  was  so  little  fear  that  they 
should  be  seen  by  any  of  their  pursuers,  he  determined  to 
take  every  precaution  in  his  power. 

For  this  reason  it  was  arranged  that  one  should  watch 
while  the  other  slept. 

And  so  the  time  gradually  and  grad  .ally  wore 
away. 

They  watched  the  sun  set  far  away  over  the  waters,  and 
noted  with  pleasure  the  huge  black  clouds  that  began  to 
pile  themselves  up  in  the  sky. 

Had  they  been  better  acquainted  with  the  tokens  of  the 
weather  they  would  certainly  have  postponed  their 
intended  voyage. 

An  old  sailor,  looking  up  at  the  aspect  of  the  sky, 
could  have  prophesied  with  certainty  that  the  night  would 
be  a  I'ough  one. 

Of  this  neither  Wild  nor  Noakes  for  a  moment  thought. 

All  they  were  aware  of  amounted  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
night  was  dark  there  would  be  less  likelihood  they  should 
be  seen  by  anyone. 

After  some  deliberation,  it  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  that  they  would  seize  upon  some  small  vessel 
lying  at  anchor  or  drawn  up  upon  the  beach,  and,  no  one 
on  board  it  but  themselves,  take  their  course  across  the 
German  Ocean. 

It  seemed  a  perilous  venture  for  them. 

But  Jonathan  relied  greatly  on  his  own  powers. 

In  former  times  he  had  made  many  and  many  a 
voyage  to  Holland,  and  to  a  certain  extent  was  familiar 
with  the  method  of  managing  a  small  craft. 

He  knew  how  to  set  the  saQs,  and  was  aware  of  the 
direction  he  wished  to  take. 

It  was  not  as  though  he  had  any  particular  port  to 
gain. 

Anywhere  on  the  coast  of  Holland  or  Gennany  would 
suit  his  purpose. 

He  imagined  that  to  keep  the  boat's  head  turned  in  the 
required  direction  would  be  an  easy  enough  matter. 

The  greatest  difficulty  he  saw  as  yet  was  getting 
possession  of  a  boat. 

No  such  article  could  be  seen  anywhere  along  the 
coast  from  his  elevated  situation  on  the  cliff,  and  how  far 
he  might  have  to  go  before  he  found  what  he  required 
was  hard  to  say. 

So  soon  as  ever  it  was  dusk  they  began  to  descend. 

"  We  will  keep  along  the  shore  to  the  right,"  said  Wild. 
"  Before  long  we  must  perceive  a  boat — there  are  always 
plenty  everywhere  on  the  beach. 

They  found  it  very  rough,  hard,  disagreeable  walking 
over  the  loose  shingle. 

But  this  was  a  trifle  they  wholly  disregarded  in  the 
strong  desire  they  felt  to  achieve  their  purpose. 


CHAPTER   DCLI. 

J^OTATIIAN   WILD  AND  MR.  NOAKES  TAKE    \aOLENT    POSSES- 
SION OF  A  BOAT. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Jonathan  Wild  cried  : 
"  Stop — look  there  !" 
Mr.    Noakes  strained  his  eyes,   and  endeavoured  to 

pierce  the  darkness. 

"  I  can  see  nothing  !"  he  said.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Look  a  little  way  off  the  land — can  you  see  that  boat 

there  ?" 

"  I  can  see  a  mass  of  something  black  upon  the  water." 
"  Then  that's  a  boat ;  I  can  see  it  plainly." 
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"  I  will  taVe  your  word  for  it,  Mr.  Wild.    Do  j-ou  think 
that  will  suit  us.'" 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 
"  And  how  shall  we  obtain  it  ?" 

"  By  main  force  if  necessary.     But  come,  don't  flag  now, 
our  walk  will  soon  bo  over." 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  am  wearied  to  death." 
" I  am  tired,  too.    Gui'se   those  horses;  it   would  have 
made  all  the  difference  had  they  brought  us   a  few  iniles 
further !" 

"  Perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best,  Mr.  Wild." 
"  Perhaps  so ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  have  to  make  our- 
selves content  as  best  we  can." 
"  I  can  see  t)v»  Vnt  now." 
•'  Can  yoxi '' 

"  Yes.    It  seems  a  small  one." 

"Yea ;  but  yet  it's  plenty  large  enough  to  carry  both  of 
us." 
No.  140. — Blueskin. 


"  Ent  is  it  largo  enough  to  cross  the  ocran  ?" 

"  Oh,  plenty— plenty  !  I  will  warrant  that  it  does  th.^i 
voy:ige  more  safely  and  with  greater  spoed  than  a  larg.  r 
vessel." 

"That  is  good  news  indeed  ;  it  looks  at  last  as  though 
fortune  meant  to  favour  us." 

"It  does.    I  have  no  doubt  now  we  shall  succeed." 

"  Are  you  sorry  to  leave  England  behind  you  ?" 

"No,  glad— lieartily  glad." 

"  I  hope  nothing  will  occur  to  interfere  with  our  iuteu- 
tion." 

"  Oh  !  don't  be  afraid — it's  all  right,  depend  upon  it." 

"1  think  we  may  safely  reckon  upon  having  balUed  our 
pursuers." 

"  Yes,  it  will  bo  strange  indeed  if  wo  are  troubled  vvi,;i 
them  again  bekjre  we  start." 

They  continued  walkinij  on  somo  time  in  silence. 

The  vessel  which  Jonailian  Wild's  keen  eye  had  d.;- 
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tected   was   a  small  one,   looking    uot    unlike  a  liblung 
smack. 

It  was  furnished  with  a  rude  sail. 

"  There  it  is,"  said  Wild,  at  length.  "  Now,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  take  possession  of  it." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  manage  that  ?" 

"  Easily  enough." 

"  But  the  boat  is  so  far  out  at  sea." 

"  No,  only  a  few  yards.  It  appears  so  because  it  is  nor 
high  tide — at  least,  the  water  is  going  down  now,  I 
think." 

"  And  i3  it  not  deep  ?" 

"No,  not  at  all.  We  should  get  wet  up  to  our  knees 
perhaps  in  wading  through,  but  nothing  worse  than  that. 
Uome  on !" 

Having  satisfied  himself  by  a  stealthy  glance  that 
there  was  no  one  at  hand  to  observe  their  movements, 
Jonathan  Wild  walked  into  the  water. 

Ho  was  followed  by  Mr.  Noakes,  who  could  not  help 
feeling  some  degree  of  alarm. 

As  Jonathan  had  told  him,  however,  the  water  was 
very  shallow. 

But  it  gradually  increased  in  depth  as  they  proceeded. 

"  Don't  make  such  a  splashing  as  that,"  said  Wild,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  be  as  quiet  as  you  can !"  • 

"  What  for?  who  can  hear  us  ?" 

"  There  may  be  some  one  in  the  boat." 

"  Oh  ah !  yes,  so  there  may — I  didn't  think  of  that." 

"  Then  you  ought." 

"  But,  Mr.  Wild." 

"What.?" 

"If  there  is  some  one  in  the  boat?" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  How  should  you  manage  then?" 

"  Manage  ?  why,  easily  enough.  You  will  soon  see  how 
I  shall  overcome  any  little  difficulty  of  that  sort." 

While  speaking,  Jonathan  Wild  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  produced  a  pistol. 

He  examined  it  carefully  to  ascertain  whether  the 
priming  had  been  wetted. 

But  finding  all  was  right,  he  continued  his  course  with 
confidence. 

If  there  was  anyone  on  board  the  boat,  they  were  evi- 
dently unaware  of  their  appi-oach. 

Not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  and  at  length  the  two 
villains  paused  close  to  it. 

"Now  then,"  said  Wild,  "we've  got  it  all  to  ourselves. 
Fling  in  your  bundle  and  then  climb  in  afterwards.' ' 

Wild  tossed  his  own  bundle  into  the  boat  as  he 
spoke. 

Tlie  jingling  noise  produced  awoke  a  man  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  boat. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  said,  ia  a  gruff  voice.  "What  the  devil's 
that  ?" 

"  In  with  your  bundle,"  said  Wild — "  be  quick,  and  have 
your  sword  ready  in  case  you  should  require  it." 

"Thieves!  pirates!"  cried  the  man,  with  a  shout  of 
astonishment,  as  he  sprang  up  in  the  boat.  "  There — stand 
off,  will  you,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !" 

Jonathan  Wild  coolly  began  to  climb  into  the  boat. 

"  Stand  off,  I  tell  you !"  said  the  man.  "  Oh  !  you  won't  ? 
then  take  that !" 

With  great  suddenness  he  picked  up  an  oar  and  raised 
it  in  the  air  with  the  intention  of  striking  his  assailants  a 
heavy  blow. 

"Down  with  him,  Noakes!"  said  Wild.  "Slash  him 
witli  j'our  swurd  !  I  don't  want  to  fire  my  pistol  if  I  can 
help  it,  b^L-aase  it  will  raise  an  alarm  !" 

Noakes  made  a  sudden  cut  at  the  man  in  the  boat  with 
his  sword. 

But  the  blow  was  dextcroutly  avoided. 

The  next  moment  the  oar  descended  with  full  force, 
and  Noakes  narrowly  escaped  receiving  it  upon  his 
head. 

There  was  now  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Before  the  man  could  recover  the  oar  again,  Jonathan 
Lad  raised  his  pistol  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

Thei'O  was  a  fiash,  and  a  report  that  sounded  very  loud 
upon  the  silent  water. 

It  mingled  with  the  death-scream  of  the  man,  who, 
staggering  back,  fell  lu-ad-foremost  into  the  sea. 

"  He  is  settled,"  said  X'/ikl,  C00II3-.  '-Now,  then,  in  with 
you!     It's  odd  to  me  now  if  we  are  not  pursued." 

This  was  enough  to  recall  all  Mr.  Noakes's  energies. 


But  not  without  some  difficulty  he  climbed  into  the  boat 
after  his  companion,  almost  cupsizing  it  as  he  did  so. 

"Pull  up  the  anchor,"  cried  Wild,  as  he  busied  himself 
with  the  sail,  "and  then  we  will  be  off." 

But  Noakes  knew  nothing  about  nautical  matters,  and 
Wild  uttered  a  string  of  curses  at  his  ignorance. 

With  the  speed  of  desperation  he  pulled  up  the  anchor, 
for  he  could  see  lights  moving  about  upon  the  shore. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  had  evidently  raised  an 
alarm,  as  he  feared  it  would. 

The  moment  the  anchor  was  released  the  boat  sped  over 
the  waves. 

Both  wind  and  tide  were  in  their  favour,  and  Wild  re- 
turned to  the  sail  again. 

He  fixed  it  in  a  pioper  position,  and  then  thoy  scudded 
over  the  waves  at  a  speed  that  was  really  terrifying. 

"Now  we're  right,"  said  Wild,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction, as  he  sank  down  in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  "Noakes, 
you  villain,  what  do  you  think  of  matters  now?" 

"  They  certainly  bear  a  brighter  aspect  than  thoy  did," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  we 
have  really  set  sail  from  English  shores." 

"  You  will  realise  it  after  awhile,"  said  Wild.  "  And 
now,  if  the  police  do  uot  set  off  in  pursuit  of  us,  all  will 
be  well." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that,  Mr.  Wild?" 
asked  Noakes,  already  terrified. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  possible  ;  however,  there  is  one  com- 
fort— we  have  got  the  start,  and  it  will  take  them  some 
time  to  overtake  us." 

Mr.  Noakes  did  not  speak,  but  sank  down  in  the  boat 
quite  exhausted,  and  feeling  not  half  so  content  and  se- 
cure as  he  did  a  few  minutes  previously. 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  coast,  which  was  fast  be- 
conung  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness. 

He  c  juld  see  nothing  alarming,  however,  and  after  a 
time  his  courage  rose  again. 

As  they  got  farther  and  farther  out  to  sea  the  violence 
of  the  wind  much  incieisod,  coi:Si>queutly  the  speed  of 
the  little  vessel  w  is  much  accelerated. 

The  mast  bent  forward  through  the  strain,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  prow  of  the  boat  would  be  almost  under 
water. 

"  I  won't  take  the  sail  down  yet,"  Wild  said—"  I  will 
risk  it  a  little  while  longer.  There  are  few  who  would 
venture  to  fly  before  the  wind  at  this  pace,  but  it  is  a 
capital  little  boat,  and  will  carry  us  bravely." 

Mr.  Noakes  said  nothing,  for  he  began  to  feel  very  un- 
comfortable indeed. 

He  could  not  tell  at  first  what  it  was  that  ailed  him. 

"  WI13',  Noakes,"  said  his  cinnpaniou,  suddenly,  "what 
ails  you  ?     Are  you  frightened  ?" 

"No— no,  Mr.  Wild." 

"What  then?" 

"  I-I •' 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  feel  very  ill." 

"Bah!  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  you — you  are 
sea-sick,  that's  all.  You'll  soon  get  over  it,  though  1 
should  scarcely  have  thought  you'd  been  ou  the  water 
long  enough  to  feel  any  effects  at  present." 


CHAPTER  DCLII. 

THE  PCbialON  OF  JONATHAN    WILD  AND  MK.  NOAKES  IN  THE 
LirrLIi  BOAT  IS  A^'YXU1^G  BUT  jfLE.VbANT. 

Mr.  Noakks  groaned. 

"  Are  you  so  very  bad  ?" 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Wild — I  am.  I  feel  as  though  I  should 
die." 

"  I  suppose  you  will  some  day,  but  not  just  at  present, 
I  rather  think." 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know.  I  get  worse  every  moment.  I 
never  felt  like  this  in  all  my  life  before." 

"What  an  unreasonable  fellow  you  are,"  said  Wild. 
"  Now  you  have  left  England  behind  you,  you  are  uot 
satisfied." 

"  I  am — I  am — only  I  can't  help  this  dreadful  sicl> 
ness." 

Mr.  Noakes  laid  himself  down  in  the  boat,  and  really 
looked  very  bad  indeed. 

It  has  oiten  been  said  that  as  nothing  is  like  sea-sick- 
ness but  death,  so  death  can  be  the  only  thing  that  is  liko 
aea-aickuess. 
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ilr.  JMoakes  liad  never  been  on  the  ocean  before. 
As  for  Jonath.m,  he  was  a  tolerable  sailor,  and  laughed 
at  the  other's  indisposition. 

''  Get  up,"  ho  cried,  at  length,  saluting  Noakos  with  a 
lioavy  kick — "get  up,   d — ii  you!     Do  you  think  I  am 
Soing  to  attend  to  the  boat  all  myself  ?  Will  you  lie  groan- 
ing tliere,  doing  notliinar?" 
"Don't  kick  me,  Mr.  Wild." 
"  But  I  shall  if  you  don't  get  up !" 
"  I  can't  get  up." 
"  Then  taiie  that  and  that !" 

Jonathan  had  some  very  heavy  boots  on,  and  po  Noakes 
felt  the  pain  of  the  kicks  from  them  very  severely. 

With  much  difficulty  he  managed  to  raise  himself  par- 
tially up. 

It  seemed  as  though  all  the  strength  had  deserted  his 
bo(ly. 

liis  face  was  as  wliito  as  death. 

"  There,"  said  Wild,  "  [  am  the  doctor  you  require — 
you  look  better  already  !  Now,  then,  just  sit  there  and 
keep  a  look-out,  will  j^ou  ?" 

It  was  more  than  Mr.  Noakes  could  accomplish. 
He  sat  for  a  time  whei-e   Wild   had  directed    him,    and 
then  suddenly  slipped  down,  as  though  half  lifeles?. 

Jonathan's  attention  just  then  was  directed  to  the 
rear. 

Looking  back  over  the  angry,  foaming  waters,  he 
fancied  he  could  perceive  in  the  distance  the  outline  of 
some  large  vessel,  manned  by  many  rowers,  who  were 
making  all  speed  towards  him. 

He  strained  his  eyes  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  his  fancy  had 
deceived  him. 

So  intently  was  he  occupied  in  this  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  his  companion  having  again  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  believed  him  to  be  keeping  a  look-out  ahead . 
Wild  was  steering ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  using  the 
rudder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  vessel  all  the  time 
before  the  wind. 

Whiter  and  whiter  grew  the  waves,  and  they  rose  up 
and  down  in  large  tumultuous  billows. 

The    wind    came    shrieking    and     roaring    over    the 
water. 
But  Jonathan  scarcely  heeded  it. 

All  his  senses  were  l>^und  up  in  watching  the  pursuing 
boat. 

Yes,  it  was  a  boat,  and  it  was  pursuing  him. 
fJeluctantly  he  had  been  forced  to  the   conclusion  that 
his  fancy  had  not  deceived  him — that  it  was  really  his 
enemies,  straining  every  nerve  to  overtake  him. 

The  solitary  mast  creaked  and  groaned  beneath  the 
immense  pressure  of  the  wind,  and  had  not  the  sail  been 
composed  of  very  strong  material  it  must  have  been  split 
to  ribbons  long  since. 

No  one,  without  in  similar  circumstances  of  desperation, 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  carrying  a  sail  in  such  an 
angry  sea. 

On  all  sides  there  were  indications  that  this  was  but  the 
slight  forerunner  of  a  storm,  only  the  presage  of  some- 
thing more  terrible  and  dangerous  to  come. 
Of  all  this  Noakes  was  also  unconscious. 
He  lay  on  his  back  in  the  boat,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
heartily  wishing  that  his  miserable  existence  was  at  an 
end. 

He  was  almost  ready  to  regret  having  felt  so  much 
anxiety  to  dai"e  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  certainly  just 
then,  had  he  been  allowed  his  choice,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred being  on  the  shore. 

Denser  and  denser  grew  the  air,  until  all  objects  became 
lost  to  view  —until  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  see  more 
than  a  few  yards  from  the  boat. 

Whether  the  pursuing  boat  had  given  up  the  chase,  and, 
viewing  the  aspect  of  the  weather,  thought  it  advisable 
to  return,  or  whether  they  were  then  continuing  their 
strenuous  effort?,  Jonathan  ceuld  not  possibly  tell. 

His  own  terroi-s  made  him  picture  the  latter  as  being 
the  more  likely  state  of  affairs. 

At  length,  finding  that  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  con- 
tinue at  his  present  post,  Jonathan  quitted  it,  having  made 
the  rudder  secure  by  a  rope. 

Then  he  perceived  not  only  the  situation  of  his  comrade, 
but  also  that  the  htlle  boat  was  continually  shipping 
heavy  sens. 


Already  it  was  nearly  a  third  part  full  of  water,  and  the 
quantity  momentarily  increased. 

"Get  up,  Noakes!"  he  roared,  making  his  voice  heard 
above  the  howling  of  the  wind — "get  up,  curse  you !     Or 
will  you  lie  there  and  let  us  be  drowned  ?" 
Mr.  Noakes  neither  stirred  nor  spoke. 
Jonathan  saw  that  he  was  helpless  and  incapable,  and 
that  it  would  bo  useless  to  depend  upon  him  in  any  way. 
The  task  of  baling  out  the  water  was  a  terrible  one  to 
undertake  by  himseif. 

If  Mr.  Noakes  had  assisted  him  the  vessel  might  quickly 
have  been  lightened. 

There  was  nothing  else,  either,  by  which  he  could  bale 
out  the  water,  except  his  hat,  and  this  answered  the  pur- 
pose very  insuitioieutly. 

Still,  ho  worked  with  a  will — worked  unceasingly, 
indeed,  until  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  from 
sheer  exhauytion. 

Then  he  found  that  if  he  had  not  lowered  the  water  he 
had  prevented  it  from  increasing. 

There  was  now  about  the  same  quantity  in  as  at 
first. 

If  he  rested  longer,  however,  the  boat  would  got  half 
full. 
Mr.  Nnakes  rolled  about  occasionally,  and  groaned. 
But  these  were  the  only  signs  of  life  that  he  exhibited. 
Muttering   the   most   awful   curses   upon   himself  aud 
everybody  and  everything  else   in   the   world,   Jonathan 
again  renewed  his  labours. 

But  now  the  storm  was  beginning  in  good  earnest. 
There  came  one  tremendous  gust  of  wind,   the  like   of 
which  Jonatliau  Wild  had  never  before  felt. 

It  seemed  as  though  it  would  force  the  boat  head-fore- 
most into  the  ocean. 

Doubtless  it  would  have  overturned  it  had  not  the 
mast  given  way. 

There  was  a  tremendous  crash,  a  splitting  noise,  and 
then,  with  a  rush,  the  broken  sail  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it  fell  over  the  side. 

Souie  of  the  ropes  still  held,  and  this  weight  being  all 
on  one  side  of  tho  boat,  almost  brought  it  on  its  beam- 
ends. 

Quickened  by  terror  at  his  dangerous  position,  Jonathan 
instantly  took  his  knife  out  of  his  pocket,  and,  with  a  few 
smart  strokes,  severed  all  the  ropes. 

The  mast  and  sail  released,  then  floated  far  away  over 
the  waters,  becoming  lost  to  sight  in  a  second. 

The  boat  righted  itself  with  great  suddenness,  and  then 
went  over  the  waters  at  a  speed  and  in  a  manner  that  was 
frightful  to  behold. 

The  rudder   was  broken,  and  so   the   little  bark  was 
hurried  before  the  gale  just  as  some  log  of  wood  miglit 
have  b3en,  now  going  in  one  direction,  now  in  another. 
All  reckoning  was  lost. 

In  the  intense  darkness,  Jonathan  had  no  idea  whether 
he  was  persevering  in  the  right  course  or  not. 

Yet  as  he  seemed  to  have  flown  before  the  wind  all  the 
time,  he  imagined  he  C(mld  not  be  far  out. 

The  task  of  baling  out  the  water  grew  more  aud  more 
difficult. 

By  his  greatest  exertions,  he  could  scarcely  prevent  it 
from  rising. 

And  then,  at  that  truly  awful  time,  surely  anyone  but 
Jonathan  Wild  would  have  resigned  himself  to  that 
fate  which  seemed  inevitable. 

But,  with  that  dogged  spirit  of  resistance  and  persever- 
ance against  all  obstacles  which  formed  such  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  nature,  he  continued  to  struggle  hard 
against  his  destiny. 

lie  may  have  derived  some  consolation  fi'om  the  recol- 
lection of  an  old  proverb  ;  but  certain  it  is,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  might  be,  Jonathan  did  not  believii  that  hid 
life  was  actually  in  much  dangi  r. 

During  tho  whole  of  the  night  the  wind  continued  to 
blow  as  before,  aud  the  waves  to  roll  literally  mountains 
high. 

The  perspiration  streamed  from  every  pore  in  Wild's 
body  as  he  contini.el  to  work  incessantly. 

Slowly  and  slowly  the  hours  dragged  by,  and  he  began 
to  look  anxiously  lor  some  signs  of  the  ajiproach  of 
morning. 

All  around  contIn''ed  to  be  as  dark  as  before. 
In  no  direction  could  ho    perceive  a  single  gleam  of 
lisht. 
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CnAPTER    DCLIII. 

JONATHAN  WIT.n  THINKS    THE    PKOSI'F.CT    OF    HIS   GAINING 
THE  SHORE    RATHER  UOUUTFUL. 

Aix  this  while  Mr.  Noakes  had  remained  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  body  immersed  iu  the  water. 

Now,  however,  the  death-like  feeling  which  he  had 
exporieuced  so  intensely  btigau  to  wear  away. 

15y  slow  degrees — for  his  strength  was  much  exhausted 
— ho  dragged  himself  out  of  his  uncomfortable  posture. 

In  a  huddled-up  heap,  he  sat  on  one  of  the  seats,  look- 
ing about  him  wish  such  a  wobegone  air  as  provoked  a 
roar  of  laughter  from  his  companion. 

"  Wiiy,  Noakes,"  he  said,  "  how  dismal  you  look  !  One 
would  think  that  nothing  was  further  fiom  your  dcbires 
than  to  leave  England  !" 

"  It  is  well  for  you  to  jest  and  jeer  at  mo,"  replied 
Noakes ;  "  I  wish,  however,  that  you  felt  as  I  do  !" 

"  Then  I'm  d — d  if  it  would  not  bo  all  up  with  us  both, 
for  if  I  had  been  as  helpless  as  you  have  we  should  have 
boeu  at  the  bottom  long  since  !" 

"And  a  good  job  too!"  moaucd  Noakes. 

"  What's'that  ?" 

"I  say  it  would  be  nothing  to  regret.  What  in  the 
world  is  the  use  of  living  such  a  misi'rable  existence  as 
this  is  ?    No  dmith  could  be  equal  to  it !" 

"  Indeed  !    Do  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !" 

"  And  you  would  prefer  to  give  up  quietly  and  go  out  of 
existence  .'" 

"  Yes,  I  would." 

"  Th3n  I  will  take  you  at  your  word !"  said  Wild. 
"  Come  on — I'll  jjitcli  you  overboard  at  on-.-e,  and  put  you 
out  of  your  misery  !  You  know  I  was  alwaj's  read}'  to 
do  you  any  little  favour,  Noakes,  and  ycju  would  be 
obliging  me  as  well,  for,  lightened  of  your  weight,  the  boat 
would  go  along  ever  so  much  better  !" 

Iu  spite  of  what  he  had  just  said,  Mr.  Noakes  seemed 
to  cling  with  his  whole  body  tighter  to  the  scat,  and  he 
clutched  the  edges  of  the  boat  convulsively. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Wild,  advancing  towards  him,  "are 
you  ready  ?     If  so,  say  the  word  !" 

"No,  no— not  yet,  Mr.  Wild  !" 

"  Why  not  yet .'  I  thought  you  said  you  were  quite 
ready  ?" 

"  I  thought  I  was,  but  now " 

Wild  interrupted  him  bj'  laughing  hideously. 

"  You  are  coming  to  your  souses  now,  I  perceive  ;  but, 
mark  my  words,  if  you  continue  to  sit  there  idly  as  you 
have  done,  I  will,  so  surely  as  you  now  live,  throw  you 
overl)oard,  for  I  will  not  perform  all  the  labour  myself  !" 

'•  I  am  strengtiiless  !"  said  Noakes. 

"No  matter;  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said,  and, 
never  fear,  I  shall  be  quite  as  good  as  my  word !  Without 
you  begin  to  work  at  once,  over  you  go  !" 

Noakes  knew  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  and  it  may 
be  imagined  that  an  entire  revulsion  of  his  feelings  had 
taken  place,  for  now  he  set  himself  to  work  at  baling  out 
the  water  with  some  degree  of  vigour. 

The  exercise  seemed  to  improve  him. 

He  was  evidently  getting  a  little  the  better  of  liis  sick- 
ness. 

By  the  exertions  of  both,  the  water  was,  after  a  length 
of  time,  considerably  diminished. 

Suddeuly  Wild  stopped. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Noakes,  feebly.  "Why  do  you 
stay  ?" 

"For  nothing — to  rest  only.  I  can  now  see  what  I 
Lave  been  looking  for  a  length  of  time." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?" 

"  The  dawn.  Look  over  there,  and  you  will  see  a  little 
lightness  in  the  sky.  It  will  soon  be  daylight  now,  and 
then  this  will  not  seem  half  so  disagreeable  as  it  does 
now." 

In  the  east  there  was  certainly  a  little  light  to  be  seen. 

But  the  storm  showed  no  signs  of  abatement. 

The  wind  still  blew  with  terrific  force. 

And  the  waves  continued  to  roll  in  a  manner  such  as 
Wild  had  never  witnessed  before. 

But  the  morning  was  coming,  and  with  it  he  thought 
surely  would  come  a  cessation  of  the  violence  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

It  was  a  thousand  wonders  that  so  small  a  vessel  should 
bo  able  to  withstand  the  violence  of  such  a  gale. 


But  it  was  an  excellent  boat,  and  rode  upon  the  waters 
when  perliaps  many  a  larger  one  would  have  foundered. 

When  the  grey,  cold  light  of  early  dawn  diffused  itsi  If 
entirely  over  the  surface  of  the  waiers,  Jonathan  beheld 
nothing  that  was  cheering  or  encouraging. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  huge  masses  of  clouds,  and, 
when  they  rose  up  to  the  summit  of  a  wave  and  he 
looked  around  him,  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  boisterous 
ocean  on  all  sides. 

Miserable  as  the  prospect  was,  yet  he  had  the  philosophy 
to  draw  some  consolation  from  it. 

"  You  may  think  this  storm  a  vei-y  bad  thing,  Noakes, 
but  I  don't." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because,  had  it  been  calmer  weather,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  overtaken  by  those  who  commenced  a 
pursuit  after  us.  They  would  have  made  every  exertion 
— have  signalled  different  vessels,  and  in  the  end  wo  must 
have  been  captured." 

"  And  is  there  no  one  in  sight  now  ?" 

"No  one.  When  we  rise  again  on  the  summit  of  this 
wave,  look  all  around  you,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
not  a  single  soul  in  sight.  This  was  why  I  was  wishing 
for  morning  to  come,  in  order  that  I  might  satisfy  myself 
that  we  were  free  from  the  danger  of  pursuit.  Now  I 
feel  better,  and  am  conscious  that  all  will  turn  out 
well." 

His  confident  manner  of  speaking  produced  a  consider- 
able effect  upon  Mr.  Noakes,  although  he  was  in  such  a 
miserable  condition  of  body  and  mind. 

"Oh,  if  this  voyage  was  but  over!"  he  said — ''Lf  I 
covild  but  once  more  put  my  foot  upon  dry  land  !" 

"  You  would  be  glad,  doubtless,"  said.  Wild,  "  and  so 
should  I,  I  confess,  for  I  feel  that  I  want  rest." 

"How  long  do  you  think  the  jom-uey  will  take  us  ?" 
was  Noakes's  next  question. 

"That's  a  question  impossible  to  answer." 

"Why  so?" 

"  At  present  I  cannot  tell  how  far  the  wind  and  waves 
may  have  carried  us  out  of  our  course.  We  may  not,  for 
aught  I  can  say  at  the  present  moment,  be  going  in  the 
direction  of  the  land  at  all." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  being  carried  out  to  the 
open  sea?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then,"  said  Noakes,  emphatically,  "we  are  lost,  for 
we  have  no  sail !" 

"I  don't  agree  with  you.  I  don't  believe  we  are  lost 
Let  us  wait.  The  violence  of  this  storm  must  abate;  and 
yet,  if  it  gets  no  worse  than  it  has  been,  I  should  not  care, 
because  we  shall  be  all  the  safer  from  pursuit." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  conversation,  that  Wild  ex- 
perienced but  little  terror  in  consequence  of  hissituation. 

And  yet  there  were  many  bold-hearted  sailors  who 
v/ould  have  shrunk  back  at  the  very  idea  of  encountei'iug 
such  a  fearful  danger. 

And  so,  without  any  accident  of  importance  occurring 
to  diversify  it,  the  whole  of  that  day  passed  by. 

It  is  possible  that  the  storm  was  not  so  terrible  as  it  had 
been,  j'et  the  wind  blew  %vith  tremendous  force. 

Bravely  did  the  little  boat  hold  upon  her  course. 

There  were  times  when  even  Jonathan  Wild  thought 
that  she  would  sink  to  the  bottom. 

A  heavy  wave  would  sometimes  break  and  nearly  fill 
lier  with  water. 

Then  he  would  go  himself  actively  to  work,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  short  time  the  vessel  would  be  lightened. 

Yet  when  a  wave  broke  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, if  it  had  been  followed  immediately  by  another, 
nothing  could  have  saved  them. 

The  boat  must  have  been  swamped. 

This  was  what  Jonathan  was  most  in  dread  of. 

But  the  day  passed,  aud  that  accident  did  not  happen. 

During  this  day  and  night  they  had  neither  slept  nor 
partaken  of  food. 

Therefore  both  were  terribly  exhausted. 

Jonathan,  too,  was  tired  out  by  his  teiTific  labour,  the 
extent  of  which  can  scarcely  be  imagined  from  a  bare  de- 
scription of  it. 

But  Jonathan's  courage  began  to  fail  him  as  night  came 
on. 

He  watched  misgivingly  the  darkening  of  the  sky,  and 
ho  fancied,  as  the  obscurity  grew  greater  and  greater,  90 
did  the  storm  become  more  violent. 
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He  could  do  nothiug  more  than  he  had  done,  how- 
ever. 

But  whether  during  the  night  that  was  just  heginning 
he  should  be  abli^  to  keep  up  the  exertion  he  had  already- 
made  was  a  doubtful  point. 

That  Mr.  ISIo;\Jies  was  suffering  severely — that,  indeed, 
he  was  very  ill — there  could  be  no  doubt. 

But  when  he  reflected  that  they  had  been  twenty-four 
hours  upon  the  water,  scudding  forward  with  unabated 
velocity,  he  began  to  think  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
make  a  hard  struggle,  as  he  imagined  the  distance  they 
had  to  go  was  almost  accomplished. 

All  the  time  he  wished  for  morning  to  come,  b(a:ig  fully 
impressed  with  the  belief  that,  if  they  survived  that 
night,  the  earliest  rays  of  morning  would  show  them  land 
in  the  distance. 


CIIArTER  DCLIV. 

A  TERRIBLE  SCENE    TAKES    PLACE  OJf  BOARD  THE  LITTLE 
BOAT. 

Tins  expectation  was  not  realised. 

Tediously — most  tediously — did  the  night  drag  itself 
away. 

And  when  once  more  the  daylight  shone  upon  the 
ocean,  they  were  unable  to  perceive  the  slightest  indica- 
tions of  land. 

"  Look — look !"  Noakes  had  said.  "  You  can  see  better 
than  I  can,  Mr.  Wild.  I  would  sooner  trust  to  your  judg- 
ment than  my  own.  Tell  me  whether  you  can  see  any- 
thing of  the  shore !" 

Then  Jonathan,  not  without  manifest  danger  to  him- 
self, stood  up  in  the  boat  just  as  it  was  balanced  on  the 
crest  of  an  enormous  wave. 

He  had  one  momentary  glimpse  around  him. 

But,  as  on  the  preceding  morning,  nothing  but  the  ocean 
itself  met  his  view. 

But  they  had  this  consolation  remaining  to  them — the 
wind  had  now  decreased  to  a  moderate  breeze,  and,  though 
the  waves  were  very  rough — alarmingly  so  for  a  boat  in 
the  condition  theirs  was — yet,  by  comparison,  the  water 
seemed  nearly  smooth. 

Little  exertion  was  now  required  to  keep  out  the 
water. 

They  had  to  apply  themselves  to  this  task  occasionally, 
but  it  by  no  means  required  the  incessant  toil  it  did  at 
first. 

Jonathan  was  now  completely  overcome. 

He  could  do  nothing  towards  directing  the  course  of 
the  vessel,  nor  could  he  in  any  way  accelerate  its  speed. 

Therefore  it  was  with  a  somewhat  dejected  air  that  he 
sat  himself  down  at  one  end  of  the  boat,  and  left  the  wind 
and  the  waves  to  carry  him  where  they  chose. 

He  felt  giddy  and  faint  for  want  of  food,  and  the  salt 
water  had  splashed  upon  his  face,  and  the  atmosphere  he 
had  breathed  was  so  impregnated  with  saline  particles 
that  he  suffered  from  an  almost  uugovernable  thirst. 

His  tongue  and  lips  were  parched  and  swollen. 

But  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  had  wherewith 
he  could  moisten  them. 

He  looked  longingly  upon  the  clear  blue  waves,  that 
were  so  transparent  he  fancied  ho  could  see  down  for 
injles  and  miles. 

He  was  aware  that  one  draught  of  the  salt  water,  so 
far  from  assuaging  his  sufferiugs,  would  only  increase 
them  a  thousand  times. 

Mr.  Noakes  was  thirsty  too,  and,  but  for  Jonathan 
Wild's  vigorous  interposition,  would  certainly  have  di-uuk 
deeply  of  the  sea  water. 

Bat  Jonathan  pictured  to  him  the  consequences  that 
must  infallibly  result  from  such  a  course. 

Tbis  was  partly  from  a  consideration  of  his  own 
safety. 

He  had  been  told  how  men,  drinking  of  salt  water,  had 
boen  driven  mad,  and  how  in  that  condition  they  had 
made  attacks  upon  the  remainder  of  the  crew. 

It  would  be,  he  felt,  no  pleasant  thjng  for  a  sudden 
acci  83  of  madness  to  ccme  ovlt  Noakes. 

He  somehow  seemed  to  feel  the  first  thing  his  com- 
panion would  do  would  be  to  attack  him,  and  if  so,  in  his 
own  weak  state,  he  would  stand  but  little  chance  against 
a  madman. 

Scarcely  would  it  have  been  possible  to  find  in  the  | 


whole  of  the  wide  world  two  more  miserable,  wretched 
beings  than  were  Wild  and  Noakes  that  day. 
Every  hour  seemed  to  increase  their  sufferings. 
They  were  cold,  wet,  weary,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  with 
scarcely  a  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  them  on. 

And  when  at  length  the  sun  went  down  without  their 
being  able  even  at  the  last  moment  to  see  anything  of  the 
wished-for  land,  their  courage  failed  them  altogether,  and 
both  resigned  themselves  to  despair. 

In  a  sliepy,  half-conscious  condition,  the  night  was 
passed  away. 

Neither  t-poke. 

But  the  minds  of  both  were  filled  with  dark  and  evil 
thoughts.  ' 

Each  hour  only  served  to  increase  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger. 

Every  moment  they  threatened  to  become  unendur- 
able. 

When  starting  upon  their  voyage,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  they  altogether  forgot  it  wouJd  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food  and  drink. 

They  had  searched  carefully  the  boat  in  every  part, 
thinking  perhaps  some  fragments  might  have  been  left  on 
board. 

But  their  search  was  unrewarded. 

They  found  nothing. 

When  again  daylight  came,  it  showed  them  gazing  upon 
each  other  with  hungry-looking,  bloodshot  eyes. 

They  looked,  in  fact,  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human 
beings,  for  there  was  an  air  of  ferociousness  visible  that 
could  scarcely  be  reconciled  with  humanity. 

As  on  the  previous  morning,  Noakes  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"  Can  you  see  anything?"  he  said,  hoarsely,  his  parched 
lips  cracked  and  bleeding — "  can  you  see  anything  of  the 
shore  ?" 

Slowly,  Jonathan  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  up,  and 
then  was  surprised  to  find  how  soon  he  had  grown 
weak. 

He  had  scarcely  more  strength  in  his  limbs  than  a 
child. 

His  brain  spun  round  and  round,  and  a  kind  of  mist 
floated  before  his  eyes. 

Quite  a  minute  elapsed  before  he  overcame  these  dis- 
agreeable sensations. 

Then,  standing  up  with  difiSculty  in  the  boat,  he  looked 
across  the  water. 

But  no — nothing  whatever  met  his  view. 

As  before,  the  ocean  looked  like  a  desert. 

There  was  not  a  single  thing  to  break  the  monotony  of  its 
glistening  surface. 

He  sank  back  dejectedly  into  his  seat. 

"  We  must  have  patience,  Noakes,"  he  said — "  as  much 
patience  as  we  can." 

"  Are  you  sure  there  is  no  land  ?" 

"  Quite  certain.  There  are  no  signs  of  it.  If  the  shore 
was  within  a  distance  of  several  miles  of  this  place,  I  could 
not  fail  to  note  it.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  had  been 
carried  away  far  into  the  oceau." 

"  Then  how  long  will  this  voyage  last  ?" 

"What  an  absurd  question  for  you  to  put !  How  could 
anyone  possibly  reply  to  it  ?" 

"  Is  it  to  end  by  a  slow,  miserabb,  lingering  death  of 
starvation  ?" 

"It  looks  like  it." 

Noakes  groaned. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  death  came  suddenly  upon  me  and 
took  mo  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
happy  release  from  tliis  life." 

Jonathan  said  no  more,  but  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon 
his  companion. 

It  is  wimderful  what  a  change  hunger  will  effect  in 
human  beings. 

It  makes  the  most  gentle  and  inoffensive  ferocious  to  a 
degree. 

What,  then,  must  be  its  effects  upon  those  who  are 
naturally  feral  ? 

A  horrible  idea  was  developing  itself  at  the  same  time 
in  the  minds  of  both  these  men. 

Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr.  Noakes  both  felt  that  their 
hunger  must  be  appc  a  ^ed. 

One  way,  and  one  way  only,  presented  itself  by  which 
this  miglit  be  done — a  most  horrible— must  revolting 
way. 


Ills 
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And  yet,  when  the  idea  first  entered  thoir  minds,  it  kept 
firm  possession  of  them  and  grew  continually  in  strength. 

That  way  of  satisfying  their  hunger  was  cannibalism. 

The  most  ropuguaut  thing  that  can  be  by  anj-  possi- 
bility imagined. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  Jonatlian  Wild  thought  with  a 
sigli  of  regret  of  the  man  they  had  thrown  overboard  ? 

He  wished  they  had  not  beau  so  hasty  in  parting  with 
him. 

Certain  it  is  that  if  nt  that  moment  the  dead  body  had 
been  in  the  boat  he  would  have  made  a  voracious  attack 
upon  it. 

But  that  man  was  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  miles 
and  miles  away,  so  it  was  useless  to  think  about  him. 

But,  with  all  the  brutality  and  unscrupulousness  of  his 
nature,  Jonathan  Wild  could  not  make  up  iiis  mind  to  rush 
across  the  boat  and  by  a  sudden  blow  put  an  end  to  his 
companion's  life. 

Noakes,  on  the  other  hand,  wa^rlied  every  movement  that 
Jonathan  Wild  made  most  stealthfully. 

His  courage  was  increasing — a  coiira\::e  that  was  born 
of  starvation  and  despair;  and  as  they  had  all  aling  been 
both  thinking  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  thing,  so, 
strangely  enough,  without  being  aware  of  it,  both  made 
up  their  minds  at  the  same  instant  for  an  attack. 

More  like  tigers  than  human  beings,  both  rose  up  in  the 
boat. 

Something  in  the  manner  of  each  furnished  a  clue  to 
their  thoughts. 

Jonathan  knew  instantly  that  Noakes  intended  to  make 
an  attack  upon  Lim,  and  Noakes  acquired  the  same  know- 
ledge. 

It  would,  then,  be  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

A  struggle  of  life  iind  death. 

A  stiuggle  as  to  which  should  be  the  survivor  left  in  the 
boat  to  tell  the  horrible  fate  of  the  other. 

Cautiously,  like  tigers  preparing  for  a  spring,  they  drew 
closer  and  closer  together,  each  striving  to  make  a  sudden 
bound  upon  his  adversary  and  take  him  at  uua wares. 

This  lasted  for  several  minutes. 

Then,  rendered  furious  by  the  gnawing  of  their  hunger, 
they  darted  forward  and  grappled  each  other  furiously. 


CHAPTER   DCLV. 

JONATHAN  ^VILD   AND   MR.    NOAKES  MAKE  AN  APPALLING 
AND   DISHEARTENING   DISCOVERY. 

The  very  commencement  of  the  struggle  almost  put  aa 
end  to  the  lives  of  both  of  them. 

The  sudden  movement  caused  the  frail  vessel  to  lurch 
over  to  one  side. 

Wild  and  Noakes  hoth  lost  their  footing. 

They  were  injured  severely  by  their  fall,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  either  attempted  to  rise. 

Both  were  extremely  weak — weak  to  the  last  degree. 

But  as  their  horrible  purpose  strengthened  and 
strengthened,  so  did  they  by  slow  degrees  gain  their 
feet. 

Once  more  they  were  locked  in  a  deadly  embrace,  when 
Jonathan,  in  a  hoarse,  hissing,  almost  inaudible  voice, 
cried : 

"  Hold — hold — there  is  no  need  for  this !  Land — laud 
— I  can  see  laud  !" 

These  words  at  once  brought  about  a  complete  change 
in  Mr.  Noakes's  feelings. 

He  let  go  his  hold  instantly,  and  sat  down. 

Then,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  wept  bitterly. 

Wild  himself  was  almost  overcome  by  the  abruptness 
with  which  this  discovery  had  been  made. 

He  could  scarcely  maintain  his  feet,  but  he  tidied  hard  to 
do  so. 

His  heart  beat  violently. 

All  his  pulses  throbbed,  and  his  eyes  grew  dim  with 
weakness  and  excitement. 

Tlien  he  placed  his  trembling  hands  over  his  eyes,  so  as 
to  shade  them  from  the  light. 

Then,  as  the  boat  mounted  upon  a  wave,  he  took 
another  look  before  him. 

Yes,  he  had  made  no  mistake. 

There  was  the  land — yes,  certainly,  the  land. 

He  could  see  green  fields. 

He  could  see  waving  trees  covered  with  foliage,  and 
little  specks  upon  the  coast  that  he  fancied  were  habita- 
tions. 


He  could  not  wait  to  see  any  more,  but  fell  down  com- 
pletely exhausted. 

"  Is  it  true  .-"'  said  Noakes,  huskily — "  is  it  true  ?  or  did 
your  fancy  mislead  you  ?" 

"No,  I  was  right." 

"  And  you  can  see  the  land  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly — it  is  there." 

Jonathan  pointed, 

"  And  how  far  are  we  from  it  ?" 

"A  very  short  distance  indeed.  At  the  rate  we  are 
now  going  at,  we  shall  soon  touch  the  const." 

"Not  a  moment  too  soon,  though,"  said  Noakes — "not  a 
moment  too  soon  !  We  liave  been  so  long  performing  our 
journey  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  believe  low 
that  it  is  at  an  end." 

"  Stand  up  in  the  boat,  then,  and  look — one  glance  will 
satisfy  you.     Stand  up — it  will  be  worth  your  while." 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts,  Mr.  Noakes  struggled 
to  his  feet. 

Then  a  wild  cvj  thrilled  from  liis  lips. 

He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  trees — of  the  land,  and  he 
thought  never  before  had  the  earth  looked  so  beautiful  as 
then. 

The  cry  of  exultation  was,  however,  suddenly  cut 
short. 

The  boat  sank  down  again  into  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
and  the  sudden  movement  taking  Noakes  unawares,  ho 
fell  heavily. 

But  for  a  few  bruises  more  or  less  he  cared  little  now — 
he  was  oblivious  of  everything  now  that  the  land  was  in 
sight,  and  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  gaining 
it  in  a  short  time. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  steadily  towards  the  coast. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it,  every  rolUng  wave  took  them 
several  j-ards  nearer. 

Then,  as  they  sat  in  the  boat  and  looked  about  them, 
they  were  able  to  catch  occasional  glimpses  of  the  shore, 
and  these  grew  longer  and  longer. 

"What  plaiv!  do  j'ou  think  it  can  be?"  asked  Noakes, 
presently.  "Do  you  recognise  any  features  in  the  laud- 
scape  .'" 

"  No,  not  yet — do  you  ?" 

"No, — my  eyes  are  so  dim,  and  weak,  and  watery,  that, 
beyond  the  fact  that  I  can  see  something  that  looks  like 
land,  I  can  behold  nothing." 

"  My  eyes  are  the  sani*',  Noakes.  It  is  from  want  of 
food,  and  sleep,  and  di-Juk.  We  could  not  have  existed 
much  longer  without  either." 

A  moaning  glance  passed  between  them. 

But  nothing  was  said. 

Jonathan  rubbed  his  eyes  continually,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  his  vision. 

He  wiped  them  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

He  pressed  his  eyeballs  with  his  fingers,  and  then,  re- 
moving them,  raised  his  eyelids  suddeuly. 

But  all  in  vain. 

He  beheld  everything  through  a  mist. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said;  "the  place  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  that's  where  I  thought 
we  had  reached.     It  seems  very  strange  !" 

"  What  seems  strange?"'  asked  Noakes,  sm^prisedat  his 
companion's  manner. 

"I  don't  know.  Of  course  it  is  impossible — quite  im- 
possible !  Oh  yes,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  must  be  impossible 
— totally  impossible,  and  yet " 

"  Yet  what  ?" 

"The  shore  I  can  see  there  looks  more  like  England 
than  any  other  place  that  I  can  call  to  mind." 

"England?"  said  Noakes,  with  a  shriek,  and  almost 
starting  to  his  feet  while  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  England." 

"  But  it  is  impossible  !"  he  cried,  in  the  same  anxious, 
shrieking  tones. 

"  I  know  that — I  say  it  is  impossible.  Here  wo  have 
been  driving  all  these  days  and  nights  before  a  constant 
wind,  and  going  in  one  direction,  so  it  is  not  possible  that 
that  can  be  England." 

"No,  certainly  not!  What  a  ridiculous  idea  it  was  to 
enter  your  mind !" 

"  Very  ridiculous,"  said  Wild.  "  I  won't  look  again  till 
I  am  nearer." 

He  turned  his  back  to  the  land  sullenly,  and  a  pause  of 
several  moments'  duration  ensued. 

Then  Noakes,  as  he  strove  to  clear  his  eyes  and  satisfy 
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himself  by  a  plauce  as  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  his  conipauion's  notion,  said,  at  length: 

"  I  can't  see,  Mr.  Wild — my  eyes  are  so  very,  very  dim. 
You  look  ULjain — we  are  much  nearer  now.  Tell  me  what 
you  think." 

It  was  a  long  and  earnest  gaze  that  Wild  bestowed  upon 
the  shore  this  time,  and  when  he  turned  his  face  towards  his 
companion's  it  wore  a  strange  expression. 

"If — if "  he  said,  stammeringly  and  doubtfully. 

"If  what,  Mr.  Wild?"  asked  Noakes,  imploring  and 
impatient. 

"If,  as  I  said  before,  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  total 
impossibility,  I  should  say  that  it  was  England  I  can 
sec." 

"  But  you  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Wild." 

"  1  a:n  mistaken  ;  it  may  be  France  or  some  place  with 
whicli  I  am  unacquainted,  and  that  bears  a  certain  degree 
of  resemblance  to  England." 

'•  Yes — yes,"  said  Nuakes,  eagerly  grasping  at  this  idea, 
— "  that  must  be  it — that  must  be  it !" 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  during  which  the  boat  con- 
tinued to  make  the  same  steady  progress. 

Closer  and  closer  to  the  shore  they  went,  and  even 
Jonathan's  half-obscured  vision  enabled  him  to  perceive 
that  the  features  of  the  scenery  were  eminently  English. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  shores  of  no  other  land  pre- 
sent a  similar  aspect. 

The  coast  of  the  continent  was  tolerably  well  known  to 
Jonathan  Wild,  and  so  was  the  coast  of  his  native 
land. 

And  when  he  perceived  not  only  the  hedges  and  the 
fields,  but  the  little  white  cottages  on  the  beach,  he  knew 
not  what  to  think. 

Still  the  boat  drove  onward. 

Had  he  been  really  sure  that  in  some  mysterious  manner 
the  boat  had  doubled  upon  her  course,  and  that  it  was  in- 
deed the  English  coast  he  saw,  he  could  not  have  arrostod 
the  progress  of  the  boat  in  the  least. 

He  could  not  have  changed  its  direction,  no,  not  if  a 
large  body  of  police  officers  had  been  waiting  his  arrival 
and  expressly  looking  for  him. 

Under  these  circun;stauceF,  then,  it  v,-as  best  to  indulge 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  deceived  by  some  accidental 
resemblance. 

After  all  the  trouble  and  difficulty  they  had  gone 
through,  it  would  indeed  be  disheartening  in  the  extreni" 
to  find  that  it  had  all  gone  for  nothing— that  they  had 
achieved  no  good  whatever,  and  only  reduced  tlnir 
strength  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  cope  with  a  single  adversarj'. 

And  still  the  boat  drove  on  and  on,  until  the  shore  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  and  every  object  that  was  upon  it. 

And  the  closer  he  came,  and  the  more  he  saw,  tin-  more 
Wild  became  convinced  that  he  had  been  driven  bad;  to 
the  place  from  which  he  started. 

Ho  could  see  the  tall  cliffs  rising  out  of  the  water. 

And  yes,  surely  that  one  standing  higher  than  the  rest 
was  where  himself  and  his  companion  had  found  tem- 
porary shelter  while  waiting  for  night  to  come. 

Those  were  the  little  cottages  that  were  on  the   bench. 

Yes,  they  were  certainly  driven  back  almoot  to  the  very 
spot  from  which  they  had  set  out. 


CHAPTEE  DCLVI. 
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Yes,  Jonathan  Wild  was  not  deceived. 

There  could  be  no  mistake  or  doubt  whatever  about  the 
fact  that  the  little  boat,  as  though  instinct  with  life,  was 
nia-king  its  M-ay  back  to  what  might  be  termed  its  home. 

It  actually  looked  like  the  interposition  of  fate. 

How  strange  that  these  two  men  should  be  absent  for 
so  long,  should  go  through  so  many  perils  and  dangers, 
and  at  last  suddenly  discover  tluy  had  only  reached  the 
point  from  which  they  had  set  out ! 

It  was  veiy  easy  indeed  for  such  a  thing  as  this  to 
happen,  and  for  both  the  inmates  of  the  boat  to  bo  un- 
aware and  unsuspicious  of  it. 

The  wind,  which  they  thought  was  so  steady  and  blow 
so  continuously  from  one  point,  had  in  reality  shifted 
about  several  times. 

I3ut,  of  course,  the  boat  on  each  occasion  had  pone  be- 
fore it.  so  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing 
tiicy  weik:  taking  their  right  course  all  the  time. 


Not,  howtjver,  that  thej'  could  have  avoided  it  had  they 
been  aware  of  it. 

From  the  lirst  they  were  utterly  powerless. 

Tiiey  could  not  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  arrest  their 
progi'ess  in  any  way. 

Deprived  of  a  sail  and  of  all  means  of  propelling  tho 
vessel,  tliey  could  do  nothing  more  than  go  just  wherever 
the  winds  and  waves  might  carry  them. 

In  its  strange  erratic  com'se  tho  little  boat  had  described 
almost  a  circle. 

It  had  started  from  the  shore  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  returned  from  the  south-east. 

As  loug  as  ever  he  could,  Jonathan  strove  resolutely 
to  disbelieve  that  he  had  been  so  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate. 

liut  eventually  there  was  no  room  left  for  doubt. 

And  then  the  curses  that  broke  fi-om  his  lips  were  truly 
awful. 

Mr.  Noakes  exclaimed : 

"It  is  all  up  with  us  now — the  game  is  over — fate  is 
against  us  ;  it  is  useless  to  strive  more  !" 

In  his  weak  slate  of  body,  Jonathan  Wild  almost 
thought  the  same. 

Yet  his  indomitable  spirit  was  far  from  crushed. 

"If  it  should  be  England,"  he  said,  at  last,  supposing 
there  to  be  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  when  in  reality  he 
knew  there  was  not — "if  it  should  bo  England,  we  must 
take  care  to  land  unseen,  and  to  creep  away  somewhere, 
and,"  he  added,  as  a  fresh  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  his 
mind,  "  very  likely  our  purpose  will  be  as  well  achieved 
as  if  we  had  actually  reached  Holland." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  our  pursuers  know  that  we  set  out  for  sea 
in  that  frail  little  vessel  ?  Then  there  would  be  that 
frightful  tempest,  and  would  they  not  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  gone  down  in  it  and  perished  ?" 

"They  would,  perhaps." 

"  I  am  sure  they  would,  and  when  they  saw  us  they 
would  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses — 
they  would  think  they  were  deceived  by  some  chance  or 
accidental  resemblance.  I  am  confident  a  long  time  would 
elapse  before  they  guessed  the  truth." 

There  was  something  rather  cheering  in  this  prospect, 
but  not  much. 

Yet  it  served  to  keep  Jonathan  Wild  in  a  more  con- 
fident frame  of  mind  than  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances. 

As  the  boat  drew  nearer  to  the  shore  its  speed  very 
much  diminished. 

The  water  was  much  smoother,  and  the  wind  had 
almost  entirely  gone  down. 

It  was  by  the  action  of  the  tide  only  that  they  were 
drifted  towards  the  beach. 

To  Jonathan's  joy,  no  human  beings  could  bo  seen. 

The  cottages  they  had  iir.--t  noticed  were  at  souie  dis- 
tance from  the  point  at  which  they  might  bo  expected 
to  land. 

Nothing  but  the  rugged,  rocky  cliffs  could  be  seen,  and 
Jonathan  hastened  to  make  his  companion  aware  of  this 
fact. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "all  will  be  well  yet,  I  am  sure  of  it ; 
no  one  is  here  to  see  us — we  shall  land  without  being 
seen." 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  it  ?" 

"  I  do — nay,  a  certainty,  and  therelore  wo  will  arrange 
what  we  shall  do  as  soon  as  we  land,  that  no  time  may 
then  be  lost  in  discussion." 

"  I  am  willing  to  leave  all  to  you,  Mr.  Wild." 

"You  could  scarcely  do  better.  However,  when  we 
land  we  will  look  along  the  beach  for  any  little  bliell-h.-^h 
that  may  have  been  cast  up  by  tho  tide ;  a  mouthful  of 
food  will  do  for  us  now — we  must  not  eat  too  much.  Then 
we  will  crawl  into  the  cliffs,  and  wait  there  until  we  get 
stronger.  In  the  cliffs  I  know  there  will  be  thousands 
and  thousands  of  birds'  eggs.  Upon  these  we  can  not 
only  support  existence  but  recover  our  strength.  Then 
some  dark  night,  watching  our  opportunity,  wn  will  stial 
forth  from  our  hidiug-plaee,  but  not  until  wo  are  strong 
and  wuU." 

"And  what  shall  we  do  then?"  asked  Noakes, 
poinledlj'. 

"  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  consider  the  subject 
now,"  said  Wild;  "we  are  looking  far  enough  into  tho 
future,  and  who  can  say  what  may  arioe  that  will  have 
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tlie  effoct  of  alteriug  our  plaus,  even  slightly  as  we  have 
tunned  them  ?" 

Mr.  Noakcs  sighed. 

"  I  wish  this  life  was  over,"  he  said.  "If  our  enemies 
were  to  make  their  appearance  when  we  land,  I  slnnilii 
fall  into  their  hands  unresistingly  and  easily — I  should  not 
have  the  heart  to  raise  a  finger  in  my  own  behalf." 

"  More  fool  you,  then!"  growled  Wild.  "But  there  ia 
no  need  for  you  to  frighten  yourself  with  any  thought  of 
that  kind — the  coast  is  quite  clear.  I  am  sure  no  human 
beings  are  anywhere  near  at  hand,  and  there  is  nothing;  to 
prevent  us  creeping  on  shore  unseen." 

Slowly  and  lazily  the  boat  drifted  through  the  water, 
Jonathan  all  the  while  cursing  its  tardiness. 

But  he  could  not  accelerate  its  speed,  and  so  he  re- 
mained restlessly  watching  the  distance  to  the  shore 
gradually  diminish. 

He  leant  over  the  side,  looking  down  throuL'h  the  water, 
so  as  to  ascertain  when  it  would  be  shallow  enough 
to  allow  him  to  get  out  of  the  boat  and  wade  to 
shore. 

But  at  present  it  was  much  too  deep. 
An  hour  passed — a  whole  hour — and  yet  during  that 
time  their  progress  seemed  almost  inappreciable. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  Jonathan  believed 
that  the  water  was  now  shallow  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose. 

He  explained  his  intention  to  Mr.  Noake-,  and  gradually 
lowered  himself  over  the  side. 

"We  cannot  do  better,"  he  said.  "Summon  up  your 
strength,  and  follow  rae.  Ah !  this  is  glorious !  The 
cold  water  is  indeed  refreshing  !" 

Jonathan  was  nearly  up  to  his  breast  in  water. 
But  the  coolness  was,  as  he  said,  refreshing. 
All  signs  of  weariness,  and  hunger,  and  thirst  passed 
away. 

There  was  such  an  improvement  in  his  manner  that 
Noakes  willingly  followed  his  example. 

"The  bundles!"  cried  Wild,  as  he  was  about  to  lower 
himself  over  the  side — "  the  bundles !  Don't  forgot  them  ! 
Give  them  both  to  me — I  will  hold  them  for  a  mo- 
ment!" 

In  his  anxiety,  Noakes  had  forgotten  the  booty. 
But  Wild  recollected  it. 

Tiie  bundles  were  handed  out,  but  it  was  almost  more 
than  his  strength  would  allow  him  to  do  to  hold  them 
another  moment. 

"  Before  you  get  out,"  said  Wild,  "  we  must  destroy  all 
trace.  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat  you  will  find  a  plug- 
pull  it  out." 

Noakes  saw  the  plug  of  which  his  companion  spoke, 
and  hastened  to  remove  it. 

The  water  bubbled  in  at  a  wonderfully  rapid  rate. 
"  Now,  then,  lower  yourself   over   the  side,"    he   ex- 
clrtinnHl.     "There,  that  will  do.     Is  it  not  better?" 
Mr.  Noakes  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Much  better,"  he  said;  "and  yet  I  am  almost  ready 
to  faint." 

"  That  feeling  will  soon  pass  away." 
"  But  how  fast  the  boat  is  sinking  !" 
Gradually  the  little  bark  settled  down  in  the  water. 
"It  will  sink  in  a  few  moments  at  the  most,"  said  Wild. 
"  Now  come  with  me.     We  must  wade  to  the  beach.     Let 
us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  managed  matters 
so  well." 

Heavily  and  wearily  they  waded  through  the  water, 
though  at  each  step  they  found  it  grow  shallower  and 
shallower. 

They  reached  the  firm  land  at  last. 
Before  them,  to  their  surprise,  they  saw  a  narrow  road 
winding  between  the  cliffs. 

Before  they  had  time  to  notice  more  than  this,  there 
came  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  upon  their  ears. 

Stupified  and  bewildered.  Wild  and  Noakes  looked  along 
the  road. 

Round  the  corner,  at  a  rapid  pace,  swept  a  party  of 
several  mounted  police  officers. 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  them  came  an  exclama- 
tion. 

"  As  I  live,"  he  cried,  "  there  they  are — Jonathan  Wild 
and  Mr.  Ni>akesl  Now,  my  lads,  seize  them  and  bind 
them !     Hurrah  !     They  are  caught  at  last !" 


GHAPTER  DCLVII. 

JONATHAN    ^\^IJ>   AND    MR.   NOAKES  ARK  ILVDE  PRISO\KR3 
«Y   THE   POLICE   OFFICERS. 

The  police  officers  were  not  at  all  slow  in  obeying  these 
words  of  their  chief. 

They  slip])ed  off  their  horses  in  an  instant,  and  ran  at 
the  top  of  their  speed  towards  the  spot  where  Wild  and 
Noakes  were  standing. 

So  completely  stunned  and  overwhelmed  were  they  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  the  officers,  that  they  wtu-e  un- 
al)le  to  offer  any  resistance. 

Moreover,  they  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion  by  their  long  fast  on  board  tlio 
boat. 

Mr.  Noakes  stood  perfectly  passive,  and  allowed  the 
officers  to  seize  and  bind  him  securely. 

He  did  not  so  much  as  raise  a  finger  in  his  own  de- 
fence. 

At  the  same  time,  several  officers  rushed  at  Wild. 
Weak  and  astonished  as  he  was,  he  nevertheless  roused 
himself  at  the  last  moment,  and  made  a  feeble,  ineffectual 
attempt  to  tly. 

He  failed,  however,  for  his  legs  gave  way  beneath 
him. 

He  half  sank  down  upon  the  ground,  and  the  officers 
threw  themselves  with  great  violence  upon  him. 

It  was  not  likely  that  they  would  feel  at  all  inclined  to 
treat  either  him  or  his  companion  with  any  particular 
amount  of  gentleness. 

On  the  contrary,  they  might  expect  to  receive  the 
roughest  usage. 

There  was  not  one  of  these  officers  who  did  not  feel  a 
grudge  against  Jonathan,  and  on  this  occasion  he  was  so 
completely  in  their  power  that  they  would  not  fail  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  it. 

"Bring  them  along,"    cried  the  chief   officer — "bring 
them  this  way,  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  them!" 
Wild  and  Noakes  were  dragged  forward. 
Then  the  officer  said  : 

"  What  miserable  objects  they  are !  Where  on  earth 
can  they  have  been?" 

To  this  no  reply  was  vouchsafed. 

Mr.  Noakes  trembled  like  one  in  an  ague  fit,  and  his 
face  turned  ghastly  white — in  fact,  the  poor  wretch  was 
almost  fainting  from  exhaustion,  and  could  scarcely  pre- 
vent himself  from  lapsing  into  unconsciousness. 

"Well,  now  you've  caught  us,  why  ain't  you  satisfied?" 
growled  Wild.  "  What  do  you  want  to  haul  us  about  in 
this  way  for?" 

"  You  will  see  all  about  that !"  replied  the  chief  officer. 
"  You  have  a  nice  little  journey  befoi'e  you,  as  I  mean 
taking  you  to  London." 

"  We  shall  die  on  the  road." 
"  Bah  ! — gammon  !" 
"  I  tell  you  we  shall !" 

"And  I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  officer,  "that  there  is 
only  one  means  by  which  you  will  come  to  your  end,  and 
that's  by  a  rope !  And  a  very  good  job  it  will  be  when 
that  day  comes !" 

Wild  gnashed  his  teeth. 

But  hunger  and  perhaps  some  other  feelings  made  him 
humble. 

"  We  have  not  tasted  food  for  several  days  and  nights," 
he  said.  "  Had  we  not  been  so  utterly  worn  out,  you 
would  not  have  captured  us,  you  may  depend  upon  it!" 

"I  don't  want  to  trouble  myself  about  any  concern  of 
that  kind,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  it  has  uothing  to  do 
with  me." 

"  If  we  die  on  the  high-road  while  in  your  charge,"  re- 
torted Wild,  "you  will  find  that  it  has  ever3'thiug  to  do 
with  you.  If  you  don't  believe  my  words,  look  at  my 
companion." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Noakes's  strength  quite  gave 
way. 

His  eyes  closed,  and  he  fell  back  quite  insensible  and 
apparently  dead. 

"  Do  you  believe  me  now  ?"  asked  Wild.  "  Now,  men, 
let  me  know  how  you  intend  to  act." 

The  chief  officer  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  his 
prisoners,  for  a  single  glance  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that  for  once  in  his 
life  Jonatiian  Wild  spoke  the  truth. 

That  they  were  absolutely  starving — that,  in  faol.  a  few 
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hours'  more  dpprivation  of  food  would  put  an  end  to  their 
f'xistence — was  quite  certniii. 

The  chii'f  officer  knew  as  well  as  Wild  himself  that 
tho  consociviouces  would  be  serious  if  througli  anj'  neglect 
of  his  he  allowed  two  criminals  to  perish. 

Bnt  ho  was  rather  in  a  doubtful  frame  of  mind,  so  he 
called  his  men  around  him. 

Tliey  held  a  low,  whispered  consultation  with  each 
other. 

Jonathan  strained  his  ears  to  the  utmost,  but  could  not 
make  out  a  single  word. 

.  '•  You  see,"  exclaimed  the  chief  officer,  "  that  while  I 
shall  get  into  a  lix  if  they  die  on  the.  road,  yet  it  will  be 
mu.^h  iigainst  my  inclination  to  give  them  anything  to 
tat." 

"And  mine,"  said  another  officer. 

"  Tiiey  are  certainly  in  a  very  weak  state  now,  and  we 
mtist  take  care  Ui  keop  them  so,"  added  a' third. 

Ko.  141. — BLUEalirX. 


"Eight,"  said  the  chief  officer.  "  They  are  no  ordinary 
offenders.  When  once  they  regain  their  strength,  we 
should  have  no  end  of  trouble  with  them.  Perliaps  they 
would  slip  through  our  fingers  altogether,  and  wo  should 
be  overwhelmed  with  ridicule  and  disgrace." 

"But,"  chimed  iu  another,  "it  is  a  long  journey  from 
here  to  London,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  perform  it 
without  various  stop)ja^-es  on  the  road.  They  must  bo 
allowed  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

"  That's  true." 

"And  then,  think  of  oureclvee,"  said  this  officer,  wlio 
happened  to  bo  blessi^d  with  an  excellent  appetite.  "Wo 
must  pause  now  and  then  for  Somethiug  to  eat.  A  gre;it 
many  hours  have  elapsed  since  we  had  a  meal  last,  and  1 
am  sure  I  feel  as  though  I  wanted  another." 

"Well,  the  question  is  this,"  said  the  chief  ofHc;er: 
"Do  j'ou  think  wo  cji.u  umlertake  to  keep  such  a  good 
watch  and  ward  over  them  that  during  our  stay  at  au  iun 
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or  auy  other  place  tbcy  will  havo  no  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing?" 

"  Wliat's  j'oiir  opinion  on  the  subjuct,  sir?" 

"I  think  wo  might  arrange  to  do  it  somehow — in  fact, 
wo  must,  for  our  horses  will  require  rest  as  well  as  our- 
selves." 

"  And,"  said  the  ofHcevg,  "  although  we  may  allow  them 
to  have  soraething  to  cat  and  drink,  it  need  not  be  much — 
ouly  just  suflicicut  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  aud 
nothing  stronger  than  water  for  thcni  to  drink.  They 
won't  got  their  strength  up  very  well  in  that  case." 

"  That  must  bo  it,"  said  the  chief  officer.  "  We  will 
push  on  for  awhile  longer,  and  when  wo  come  to  an  inn 
we  will  stop  aud  take  some  refreshment." 

"-But  which  will  be  the  beet  way  of  transporting  the 
prisoners?"  asked  one.  "They  have  no  horses.  What 
are  we  to  do  with  them  ?" 

"  It  seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  thing,"  returned  the 
chief,  "aud  that  is,  for  your  horses  to  take  it  iu  turns  to 
ride  double." 

"As  how  ?" 

"I  mean,  for  instance,  when  we  are  starting  now,  two 
of  you  must  take  Jonathan  AV^ild  and  Mr.  Noakes  on  your 
horses  bcliiud  you.  They  must  be  well  and  carefully  se- 
cured. Then,  when  we  have  gone  a  cei'tain  distance,  we 
will  make  an  exchange,  and  so  not  tire  one  horse  more 
than  another,  aud  give  each  offlcer  a  share  of  removing 
the  prisoners." 

This  proposition  was  unanimously  consented  to. 

The  oflicers  immediately  set  about  carrying  their  in- 
structions into  effect. 

Having  decided  among  themselves  which  should  carry 
the  prisoners  first,  thoy  went  up  to  both,  and  made  some 
alterations  in  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  secured 

Mr.  Noakes  still  continued  in  the  same  deathlike  oon- 
di lion,  and  after  a  little  deliberation,  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy,  taken  from  a  flask,  was  poured  down  h/s 
throat. 

It  revived  him  to  a  considerable  extent. 

in  the  first  place,  Jonathan  Wild's  hands  were  placed 
beliind  his  back,  aud  handcuffed  there. 

Then  he  was  lifted  by  main  force  and  put  on  a  horse 
behind  one  of  the  police  officers. 

A  long  piece  of  strong  rope  was  then  produced,  which 
was  first  of  all  secured  to  one  ankle,  then  passed  under- 
neath the  horse's  belly,  and  then  tied  securely  to  the 
other. 

This  would  prevent  him  from  .getting  his  legs  at 
liberty. 

The  next  thing  was  to  secure  him  to  the  officer  behind 
whom  he  rode,  so  that  he  could  not  possiblj'  give  him  the 
slip. 

In  order  to  do  this,  a  couple  of  belts  the  officers  wore 
were  produced,  and  by  the  buckles  joined  into  one. 

Tlie  double  belt  was  then  placed  round  Wild  and  the 
oiliccr,  aud  buckled  tight. 

Perhaps  a  more  ingenious  or  more  effectual  mode-  of 
raking  a  prisoner  from  one  place  to  another  on  horseback 
cuuld  .scarcely  be  devised. 

Jonathan  knew  it,  and  gnashed  bis  teeth  with  rage. 

It  was  no  original  idea  of  the  police  officers,  but  one 
which  they  had  bt>rrowed  from  him. 

lie  was  the  first  who  had  invented  this  neat  little 
arrangement,  in  doing  which  he  had  all  unconsciously 
prepared  a  rod  for  his  own  back. 


CHAPTER  DCLVIII. 

THE     rOLICR    OFKir'EU3    COMMEXCK    THEIR     JOURNEY      TO 
IA>Nl>ON    wmi    THEIR    PRISONERS. 

Ai.T,  his  curiics  were,  however,  productive  of  not  the 
.•lightest  good  to  himself. 

The  ofHct^rs  heard  him  muttering  in  a  low  tone  to 
himself,  and  managed  to  catch  a  few  of  the  words. 

All  they  did  was  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  impotent  rage 
— for  impotent  it  was,  to  all  intents  aitd  purposes. 

Aa  if  he  had  been  a  sack  of  grain,  or  any  other  object 
equally  inanimate,  Mr.  NoAkee  allowed  his  foes  to  bind 
bim  just  as  they  thought  proper,  and  place  him  on  a 
liorbe  in  the  same  manner  as  his  companion,  Jonathan 
Wild. 

The  two  bundles  of  booty,  which  in  their  alarm  they 


had  dropped  on  the  beach,  were  picked  up  by  the  police 
officers,  anil  secured. 

The  production  of  these  things  would,  at  any  rate, 
form  one  ca-<e  against  them — certainly  enough  to  get  them 
committed  tojirisou. 

The  chief  officer  and  his  men  were  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits  at  the  success  they  had  met  with. 

They  were  overjoyed  to  think  that  it  had  been  reserved 
for  them  to  achieve  what  all  the  others  had  failed  to  do. 

And  to  them  alone  would  belong  the  honour  of  having 
captured  such  a  notorious  and  daring  offender  as  Jonathan 
Wild. 

It  was,  then,  iu  the  highest  possible  spirits  that  they 
mounted  their  horses,  aud  rode  along  the  lonely  lane 
leading  from  the  sea-shore  into  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

We  feel  that  some  explanation  is  due  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  officers  upon  this  spot  at  that  particular  time. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  nevei"theles8  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world. 

By  dint  of  hard  riding  and  many  inquiries,  the  police 
officers  WiM  had  so  often  baffled  managed  to  trace  him 
to  the  spot  where  he  stole  the  boat. 

They  were  not  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  setting  out 
to  sea. 

But  they  perceived  the  boat  flying  over  the  waves,  and 
without  delay  got  into  another,  and  gave  chase. 

But,  as  Jonathan  had  fully  expected,  the  police  officers, 
perceiving  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather,  aud 
knowing  the  great  risk  ot  their  lives  that  thej'  ran,  had 
determined  to  put  back  to  the  shore,  and  await  the  issue 
of  events. 

All  were  much  chagrined  at  this  disappointment. 

It  was  hard  indeed  to  think  that  their  prey  should  have 
sfipped  through  their  fingers  in  such  an  easy  manner. 

And  :ii  the  very  last  moment  a  kina  of  consultation  was 
bf'ld,  aud  they  endeavoured  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as 
to  the  course  Jonathan  Wild  would  be  most  likely  to 
adopt. 

"  Kely  upon  it,"  said  one,  "  as  soon  as  he  finds  we  have 
given  up  the  pursuit — and  he  won't  be  long  in  making 
that  discovery — he  will  turn  the  head  of  his  vessel  towards 
the  sea-shore,  and  laud  agaiu  at  some  unexpected  point — 
somewhere  out  of  siglit  of  people." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  the  officer  to  whom  these  words 
were  addressed ;  "  but  I  don't  see  how  that  beneiits  us  in 
the  least.  We  have  lost  him,  and  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  that  loss." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so — perhaps  not." 

"  I  think  it  quite  certain  !"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  I  don't.  Let  us  keep  a  good  look-out  along  the 
coast  for  as  many  miles  as  we  possibly  can  ;  let  us  also 
communicate  with  the  other  police  officers,  so  that  they 
maj'  be  engaged  in  a  similar  manner.  Its  no  good  being 
selfish  and  allowing  the  rascals  to  escape  just  because  wo 
are  unable  to  capture  them  ourselves." 

This  was  a  very  reasonable  and  common-sense  view 
of  the  question  to  take,  and  it  was  rather  surprising  that  a 
police  officer  should  speak  in  such  a  way. 

For  a  wonder,  this  good  advice  was  acted  upon. 

A  message  was  conveyed  to  the  police  officers,  inform- 
ing them  that  Wild  and  Noakes  had  seized  a  boat  and 
put  out  to  sea  with  it,  and  that  iu  all  probability  their 
intentions  were  to  put  back  to  the  shore,  aud  land  at  some 
unfrequented  point. 

This,  then,  was  how  it  was  that  the  police  officers  made 
their  appearance  so  oppoituuely. 

In  pursuance  of  thi-  orders  they  had  received,  they  had 
started  off  from  the  coast,  and  were  just  about  commenc- 
ing to  look  around  them,  when,  to  their  equal  astonish- 
ment aud  delight,  who  should  they  behold  but  the  very 
two  persons  of  whom  tli"}-  were  in  search. 

M)'.  Noakes,  bccm-od  upon  the  horse's  back,  and  attached 
to  the  police  officer  before  him  by  a  belt,  became  fully 
conscious  that  it  was  quite  in  vain  for  him  to  indulge  iu 
auy  hope  of  mailing  his  escape. 

His  doom  was  sealed  at  last. 

lie  had  been  captured  aud  ho  could  no  longer  avoid  his 
fate. 

Ail  those  gloomy  anticipations  in  which  from  time  to 
time  he  had  indulged  were  now  fully  realised. 

One  object^  and  one  object  alone,  was  over  before  his 
mental  vision. 

That   was,    the  triple   tree  at   Tyburn,  whei'e  he  liad 
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stood    so    often    as   a   spectator  of    the    execution    of 
otliers. 
Now  his  own  turn  had  come. 

He  wa3  al?o  in  a  kind  of  delirium,  producod  not  only  by 
ilie  want  of  food  but  by  the  littlo  drop  of  brandy  that  the 
oflicers  had  forced  between  his  lips. 

Weary  and  worn  as  he  was,  .[onathan  Wild's  energies 
were  by  no  means  so  much  iniixiiii^d. 

He  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  resign  himself  to  his 
fate — to  believe  that  his  course  was  run. 

It  was  never  too  late  to  attempt  to  make  an  escape- 
that  he  knew  full  well. 

Had  he  not  always  proved  himself  to  bo  a  cleverer  man 
than  any  of  his  foes,  and  yet  had  not  some  prisoners  con- 
trived to  avoid  him  ? 

Wliy,  then,  should  not  he  escape,  having  only  ordinary 
pLilico  officers  to  deal  with  ? 

It  was   but  dimly   and   vaguely    that  these   thoughts 
parsed  tln-ough  his  mind  as  the  officers  trotted  along  the 
mad,  very  much  tu  his  discomfiture. 

But  at  last  both  they  and  their  horses  grew  tired  and 
hungry,  and  they  began  to  look  out  for  some  place  where 
they  could  halt  for  a  time  and  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment. 

In  England  one  has  not  to  go  far  without  finding  a 
convenient  inn,  where  something  like  comfort  can  be 
obtained. 

And  it  was  soon  after  this  that  the  officers  pulled  up  in 
front  of  a  low,  straa-gliog  building,  in  the  front  of  which  a 
wooden  sign  was  swinging. 
Here  they  resolved  to  stop. 

The  greatest  care  was  taken  when  dismounting  to  form 
a  circle  round  their  prisoners,  and  some  doubt  was 
expressed  as  to  whether  Jonathan  Wild  should  be  re- 
moved at  all. 

At  last  it  was  determined  to  manage  matters  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  belt  was  unbuckled,  and  the  rope  removed  from 
liis  ankles ;  then,  as  before,  they  lifted  him  bodily  from  his 
horse. 

Jonathan  was  as  patient  and  resigned  as  a  man  could 
be. 

This,  however,  only  made  his  captors  more  suspicious, 
and  caused  them  to  redouble  their  precautions. 
Ji  n  ithan  had  an  object  in  view. 

While  in  his  present  sinking,  exhausted  state,  it  was  the 
blight  of  folly  for  him  to  think  of  being  able  to  escape 

Xo,  bo  must  first  of  all  recover  some  portion  of  his  lost 
-trength,  and  the  only  means  by  which  he  could  do  that 
was  to  appear  humble  and  cast  down  before  the  officers, 
in  order  to  obtain  as  much  food  and  drink  as  he  possibly 
could. 

As  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  ground  he  was  seized 
by  many  hands,  so  that  had  he  been  in  full  possession  of 
his  strength  he  could  not  have  broken  loose  from  such  a 
tirm  detaining  hold. 
Mr.  Noakes  was  treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 
And  in  this  manner  the  triumphant  police  officers  led 
their  prisoners  into  the  inn. 

The  landlord  and  all  his  family  came  forward,  full  of 
surprise  at  such  an  unusual  spectacle. 

Such  a  thing  as  a  body  of  police  ofiicers  halting  with  a 
couple  of  prisoners  at  their  house  had  never  been  known 
before,  and  their  curiosity  was  accordingly  stimulated 
by  it. 

"  We  must  have  a  room — a  large  room — all  to  ourselves," 
r^uid  the  chief  officer. 

'•  Very  good,"  replied  the  landlord.  "  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  can  accommodate  you."' 

"  It  is  not  accommodating  me,"  was  the  police  officer's 
rejoinder  ;  "  I  demand  this  of  you  in  the  name  of  his  most 
gracious  Majesty  the  King  !" 


CHAPTER  DCLIX 

THE     Pt^LICE    OFFICERS     FIND     JON.\THAN    ^^^LD  A     \-ERY 
TKOUBLESOilE  CUSTOMER. 

"  I  AM  as  well  pleased  to  oblige  his  Majesty  as  to  oblige 
yourself,"  returned  the  landlord,  who  thought  it  best  to 
be  civil  to  his  unusual  visitors. 

The  fact  was,  he  was  one   of  those  men    who   always 
thought  it  best  to  curry  favour  with  the  au-horities,  and 


so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned  he  was  quite  ready  to 
allow  the  police  officers  to  do  just  exactly  as  they 
liked. 

With  a  profusion  of  bows,  ho  led  tlie  way  along  the 
passage,  and  then  flung  open  a  door,  saying : 

"  Walk  in,  gentlemen — pray  walk  in  ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  find  that  room  will  answer  your  purpose." 
The  police  oflicers  stalked  in. 

It  was  their  determination  to  keep  their  prisoners 
constantly  before  them— not  to  allow  them  to  bo  out  of 
their  sight  for  a  single  moment. 

While  they  adhered  to  this  determination,  one  would 
think  that  there  could  not  be  any  possible  fears  of  an 
escape. 
A  substantial  meal  was  called  for. 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  nothing  in  the  house  readv 
for  you,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  landlord,  "but  I  shall 
be  hiippy  to  prepare  a  meal  that  will  please  you— I  will 
promise  not  to  be  long  about  it !" 
"  Mind  you  are  not !"  said  the  chief  officer. 
The  landlord  withdrew,  and,  in  order  to  pass  away  the 
time  pleasantly,  the  officers  took  a  little  of  something  to 
create  an  appetite,  and  smoked  the  pipes  of  peace. 

And  all  the  time  they  had  the  inexpressible  gratifica- 
tion of  feasting  their  eyes  with  the  eight  of  their 
prisoners. 

Four  men  only  had  captured  them,  and  therefore,  when 
they  had  added  up  the  amount  of  the  joint  reward,  there 
was  not  much  difficulty  in  separating  the  total  into 
quarters. 

Then  each  man  found  that  he  had  something  consider- 
able for  his  share — something  that  would  enable  him  to 
go  on  all  right  and  comfortable  for  a  twelvemonth  at 
least. 

It   was  quite  a  windfall  for  them,   and   one    and   all 
considered  the  reward  was  just  as  much  theirs  as  though 
it  had  been  in  their  pockets  at  that  precise  moment  of 
time. 
There  were  the  two  men,  undoubtedly. 
They  were  entirely  secure. 
A  conviction  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  for  an  escape,    they  trusted   to  their  cleverness   to 
prevent  any  misfortune  of  that  kind. 

Like  some  e\dl  spirit,  Jonathan  Wild  sat  glowering  at 
his  foes. 

Two  large  oaken  chairs  had  been  placed  back  to  back 
in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

In  these  Noakes  and  Wild  had  been  seated,  and  around 
them  the  officers  were  grouped,  so  that  all  could  satisfy 
themselves  by  liaving  a  most  excellent  view. 

At  last  a  large  joint  of  beef  and  plenty  of  vegetables, 
with  a  host  of  other  things,  were  brought  in  and  placud 
upon  the  table. 
Jonathan  looked  at  the  viands  with  hungry,  eager  eyes. 
The  officers  sat  down  to  take  their  feed  first,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  despatched  the  provisions  was 
something  alarming  to  witness. 

Most  of  all  was  it  aggravating  to  the  two  famislnng 
men,  who  felt  almost  as  though  they  would  risk  their 
lives  in  order  to  obtain  a  morsel. 

But  when  the  officers  were  done,  a  small  quantity  was 
placed  upon  two  plates,  and  these  two  plates  given  to 
Will  and  Noakes. 

In  order  that  they  might  eat,  the  handcui3fs  were  re- 
moved. 

But  they  took  care,  before  doing  so,  to  bind  their  bodies 
securely  to  the  lu'uvy  chairs  in  which  they  sat. 

It   was    a  toiiisliing   to   see   how   Wild   devoured    the 
miserable  in.i,sil  of  fooii  that  was  put  for  him. 
It  vanislicd  in  a  trice. 

"More,"  he  said — "more!  My  bitterest  curses  on  you 
if  you  refuse  '" 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it,  Jonny !"  said  the 
chief  officer,  who,  having  had  a  good  dinner  himself,  felt 
ilia  particularly  good  humour.  "  Not  if  I  know  it,  Jonny  ! 
Yon  shall  have  just  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  while  you  are  under  my  charge,  but  not  a  tenth 
part  of  an  ounce  more  !  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  get  your 
strength  up,  in  order  that  you  may  try  on  some  desperate 
mauceuvre  !" 

"  Drink,  then  I"  said  Wild — "give  me  drink  !" 
"Oh,  yes;  I  don't  mind  accommodating  you  with  that! 
Give  hiiu  some  water — he  i-an't  have  anything  better  j  tliat 
is  neither  fattening  nor  streugtheuins!" 
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As  meokly  as  a  lamb,  Jonathan  took  hold  of  tlio  jug  of 
cold  water  that  was  presented  to  him,  and  raided  it 
treintjlint^ly  to  his  lips. 

lie  iliaiik  deeply  of  the  contents,  and  felt  much  re- 
freshed after  having  done  so. 

In  fact,  he  drained  the  vessel  to  the  bottom. 

Then,  before  anyone  could  prevent  or  guess  what  were 
his  intentions,  be  flung  it  with  full  force  at  the  head  of 
the  chief  police  officer. 

Ho  laughed  exultingly.  v 

"  Take  tliat,"  he  said,  "  curse  you  1  I  wish  I  could 
dash  your  brains  out!" 

Luckily  the  police  officer  saw  the  missile  coming,  and, 
to  avoid  it,  flung  himself  backwards  iu  his  chair  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  reached  the  floor  with  a  crash. 

The  jug  struck  against  the  opposite  wall,  and  was 
smashed  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

Frantic  with  rage,  the  chief  ofllcer  rose  to  his  feet. 

" Yoi  villain  !"  he  cried,  addressing  Wild — " you 
villain !  I  will  make  it  hot  for  you  for  this  !  You  shall 
have  it  I     I'U^ be  revenged  upon  you,  never  fear !" 

Wila  was  deeply  disappointed  at  this  failure,  and 
relapsed  into  a  gloomy  silence. 

lie  felt  wonderfully  better,  although  he  had  partaken  of 
such  a  little  food. 

It  was  indeed,  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  his  life  was 
concerned,  quite  fortunate  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  eat 
his  fill,  as  doubtless  he  woidd  have  done  had  he  not  been 
controlled. 

He  looked  with  wishful  eyes  towards  the  glasses  of  hot 
rinu  and  water  with  which  the  police  officers  were  re- 
galing themselves,  and  wislied — oh,  so  devoutly  ! — that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  draining  one  of  them  to 
the  dregs. 

That,  ho  felt,  would  infuse  fresh  strength  into  his 
wearied  frame — would  enable  him  to  cope  successfully 
with  his  enemies. 

He  perceived  by  their  movements  aud  conversation, 
that  they  wore  about  to  depart. 

"  I  will  make  an  effort !"  lie  muttered.  "  I  can  but  fail 
at  the  most,  aud  if  I  can  only  drink  a  mouthful,  my  pur- 
pose will  bo  gained  !" 

Jonathan  Wild  fixed  his  eyes  upon  one  particular  glass 
of  rum  and  water. 

It  had  just  been  brought  in  by  the  landlord,  and  was  so 
hot  aud  so  strong  that  the  man  before  whom  it  was 
placed  could  only  just  sip  it  with  the  spoon,  waiting  for 
the  mixture  to  get  a  little  cooler. 

It  was  close  to  Wild — almost  within  arm's-length  of 
him,  aud  if  his  strength  would  only  serve  him  sufficiently 
to  .enable  him  to  spring  up  and  drag  the  chair  after  him  a 
few  paces,  he  was  sure  that  ho  could  reach  it. 

At  any  rate,  ho  felt  it  was  worth  making  an  effort. 

Not  by  any  fcxprossion  of  his  countenance  or  any 
movement  of  his  body  did  he  show  what  thoughts  were 
passing  through  his  miud,  or  what  were  his  inten- 
tions. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  wild  and 
fearful  cry — a  cry,  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  ears  of 
anyone,  sulficient  to  paralyze  them  for  a  moment,  aud 
make  them  wouder  what  was  amiss. 

Tliat  was  the  case  with  the  police  officers. 

They  were  astounded  at  hearing  such  an  unearthly 
sound. 

Before  they  could  recover  from  the  temporary  state  of 
confusion  into  which  this  had  thrown  them,  Jonathan 
AVild  sprang  up,  dragged  the  chair  after  him,  and  seized 
the  glass. 

"  Murder !"  cried  the  officer.  "  Seize  him — seize  him — 
he's  going  to  make  his  escape  !" 

lUit  Jonathan  placed  the  glass  of  nearly  boiling  liquid 
to  his  lips,  and,  tilting  it  up,  allowed  the  whole  to  run 
down  his  throat  iu  a  second. 

Before  the  olTi'cers  could  grasp  him — before  they  uould 
tear  the  glass  from  his  lips,  it  was  empty. 

Then,  uttering  a  cry  of  exultatiou,  he  poised  the  glass 
in  his  hand,  and  again  took  aim  at  the  chief  officer. 

This  time  with  better  result,  for  the  heavy  goblet 
caught  him  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  smashed  to 
pieces. 

The  police  officer  was  stunned,  and  fell  down  in  a  heap 
on  to  the  floor. 

The  greatest  confusion  then  prevailed,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that    all    his  movements    were   hampered   by  the 


chains,  it  is  very  likely  that  Jonathan  Wild   would  have 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  DULX. 

JONATHAN   WILD  INI)UI.X3ES   IN  SOME    HOPES   OF   IVLVICINO 
HIS    ESCAPE. 

As  it  was,  he  made  not  the  least  effort. 

He  was  contented  with  what  ho  had  already  achieved. 

He  sank  back  in  the  chair,  laughiug  loudly  aud 
hideously. 

"  Keep  close  watch  over  him,"  said  one  of  the  officers  to 
his  companions.  ''Siioot  him  if  he  attempts  to  escape  ;  and 
I  will  attend  to  him." 

He  pointed  to  the  chief  officer  as  he  spoke. 

Blood  was  flowing  from  the  side  of  his  face,  and  he  was 
to  all  appearances  quite  bereft  of  life. 

A  little  cold  water  and  some  brandy  afterwards,  how- 
ever, served  to  recover  him. 

He  sat  up  in  a  chair,  looking  very  faint  aud  pale. 

"You  are  not  much  hurt,  sir,"  said  the  man  attending 
upon  him,  in  a  soothing  voice.  "  It  is  not  half  as  bad  as  you 
might  expect." 

"  And  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 

"He  is  there  safe  enough.  Don't  be  alarmed  on  that 
account." 

The  chief  officer  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  prisoner, 
and  saw  that  be  was  indeed  seated  in  the  chair,  and  that 
his  men  wore  standing  around  him  with  their  pistols 
pointed. 

"  Shoot  him  if  he  moves !"  he  shrieked — "  shoot  him  if 
he  moves !" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  move,"  said  Wild,  defiantly ;  "  but 
if  you  think  you  are  going  to  take  me  upto  London  without 
having  any  trouble  or  bother,  you  are  very  much  mistaken  ! 
This  is  only  the  commencement;  you  don't  know  what 
you  will  have  to  go  through  yet." 

"Hark  you,  Jonathan  Wild,"  said  the  chief  officer.  "I 
intend  to  stand  no  nonsense  of  this  sort.  If  you  attempt 
to  escape,  I  will  certainly  have  you  pi«toUed  on  the  spot. 
My  orders  are  to  capture  you  alive  or  dead  !" 

"  I  don't  care  a  d — n  for  you  or  your  orders  either  !" 
returned  Wild,  upon  whom  the  hot  rum  and  water  pro- 
duced a  great  effect. 

"You  are  very  foolish,"  said  another  officer.  "You 
might  be  sure  jou  are  only  making  things  worse  for 
yourself — you  can't  make  llieni  any  better." 

"What  do  you  know  about  it,  stupid  I  Hold  your 
row !" 

Jonathan  Wild  meanwhile  enjoyed  the  consternation  he 
had  produced  amongst  his  enemies. 

He  resolved  inwardly  that  he  would  embrace  the  very 
next  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  increasing  the 
effect. 

The  chief  officer  had  his  face  bathed,  and  washed,  aud 
bound  up  with  a  haudkeichief. 

"I'd  scorn  to  touch  you  now,"  he  said,  addressing 
Jonathan ;  "  but  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  when  I  see  you 
tucked  up  at  Tyburu.  It  will  be  revenge  enough  for  me 
when  I  see  you  dangling  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  as  I  shall 
do  befoi'e  long.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  when  once  you 
get  to  London,  they  will  make  short  work  of  you  !" 

Jonathan  turned  a  little  pale  at  these  words,  in  spite  of 
himself. 

To  him,  Tyburn  Tree  always  possessed  a  thousaud 
terrors,  aud  never  did  it  seem  more  dreadful  thau  at  that 
particular  moment. 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  chief  officer,  addressing  his  men. 
"  Secure  them  tightly ;  we  will  renew  our  journey,  and, 
depend  upon  it,  we  won't  stop  again  until  we  are  actually 
compelled  to  it.  Never  mind  a  little  inconvenience  at 
sticking  in  the  saddle  for  several  hours  together — the 
sooner  we  get  him  off  our  hands  the  better !" 

The  whole  of  the  police  officers  wore  entirely  of  this 
opinion,  especially  after  what  they  had  seen  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  powers  of  mischief. 

The  horses  were  led  round  to  the  front  of  the  inn,  and 
the  journey  was  resumed  iu  just  the  same  fashion  as  before, 
except  that  Wild  aud  Noakes  were  placed  on  two  different 
horses,  aud  were  secured  behind  two  different  police 
oflici'rs. 

We  h^vo  said  but  little  about  the  latter,  and  it  was  be- 
cause there  was,  in  reality,  nothing  to  t.ay. 
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Like  some  one  only  half  iiiihnate,  he  had  eat  all  the  time 
in  the  chair,  neither  attempting  to  move  hand  nor 
foot 

When  the  plate  of  food  was  placed  before  hira,  it  is  true, 
he  hiistily  devoured  every  fragment. 

But  he  surrendered  the  plate  quietly,  and  then  fell  back 
into  the  same  mood  of  listless  apathy. 

She  sun  was  now  declining  in  the  sky. 

Ere  long  lie  would  set,  and  there  were  indications  th:it 
the  night  would  be  a  dark  and  blusterous  one. 

It  was  in  the  darkness  that  Jonathan  Wild  hoped  to  do 
some  good  for  himself. 

His  behaviour  will  show  that  he  had  by  no  means 
abandoned  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  his  escape. 

Ou  the  contrary,  now  that  he  felt  fresh  life  coursing 
through  his  veins,  he  dwelt  upon  it  more  and  more,  and 
the  result  was  a  confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed. 

Gradually  the  daylight  gave  place  to  darkness. 

Confusing  shadows  crept  over  the  landscape,  deepening 
an<l  dt-epening  every  moment,  until  at  last  all  became 
wrapt  in  obscurity. 

The  officers  were  obliged  to  keep  close  together  in  order 
not  to  lose  sight  of  one  another. 

More  than  one  of  them  thought  that  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  the  wisest  plau  to  have  remained  all  night  at 
the  inn,  instead  of  setting  out  upon  their  journey,  for  they 
were  conscious  that  the  darkness  would  afford  their  pri- 
soners a  better  opportunity  of  getting  away. 

A  complete  change,  however,  had  to  all  appearance 
come  over  Jonathan  Wild. 

He  was  perfectly  still  behind  the  officer,  never  attempt- 
ing to  move  hand  nor  foot. 

But  all  the  while  that  his  body  was  so  passive  his  mind 
was  very  actively  employed. 

He  was  scheming  and  wondering  by  what  possible 
means  he  could  succeed  in  seperating  himself  from  the 
man  to  whom  he  was  bound. 

Surely  no  one,  except  a  desperate  man  like  Wild,  who 
had  nuule  up  his  mind  that  he  could  only  lose  his  life  once, 
would  have  ever  thought  of  attempting  to  escape  under 
such  circumstances. 

Even  if  he  performed  the  apparently  impossible  feat  of 
slipi>ing  off  the  horse  without  the  knowledge  of  the  man 
to  whom  hi^  was  attacheil,  what  chance  then  would  ho  have 
of  getting  clear  away  ? 

Ho  wai<  ou  foot,  and  weary,  and  tired. 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  strength  in  his  body  now, 
but  it  was  of  a  transient  nature,  and  the  least  active  exer- 
tion would  serve  to  deprive  him  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  police  officers  were  all  mounted 
on  i;ooil  horses,  which  had  just  been  baited,  and  were  in 
capiial  condition  for  the  road. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  that  thoy  should 
carry  him  to  London  alive. 

Their  instructions  were  to  capture  him  at  all  hazards, 
living  or  dead. 

Supposing,  then,  that  he  might  run  for  a  few  paces,  ho 
woulil  be  fired  at,  aud  no  one  could  believe  that  all  the 
shots  so  fired  would  be  ineffectual. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  weigh 
over  all  these  disadvantages  iu  his  mind. 

He  was  fully  conscious  of  every  one  of  them. 

But  his  active  brain  was  at  work,  and  he  was  wonder- 
ing how  he  could  make  things  favourable. 

It  Heoined  an  impossible  t-ask. 

^\'llen  he  noticed,  however,  how  much  darker  the  night 
grew,  his  couiage  grew  .stronger  and  stronger. 

At  last  he  imagined  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  com- 
mence liis  operations. 

The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  free  his  wrists  from 
the  handcuffs  by  which  they  were  bound. 

Even  to  start  with,  this  seemed  a  total  impossibility. 

Yet  Jonathan  Wild  did  not  so  consider  it. 

He  tried  lirst  of  all  to  clasp  his  hands  together  behind 
his  back  and  force  his  wrists  outwards  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  succeed  in  breaking  the  connecting  link. 

Ho  soon  found  out,  however,  that  the  handcuffs  were 
too  strongly  made  for  that  to  be  possible. 

But  yet  he  by  no  means  despaired  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose. 

Squeezing  up  his  left  hand,  which  he  knew  was  smaller 
than  his  right,  into  the  smalk^t  possible  compass,  he  gra- 
dually tugged  away  at  the  handcuff,  and  tried  to  draw  the 
rim  over  the  back  of  his  baud. 


He  pulled  and  tugged  witli  all  his  might,  causing  him- 
self exquisite  pain,  aud  yet  bearing  it  with  the  stoicism  of 
a  martyr. 

And  although  he  pulled  and  tugged  so  violently,  yet  it 
was  done  steadily,  and  the  man  behind  whom  he  was 
riding  never  for  a  moiueut  guessed  what  he  was 
about. 

Tighter  and  tighter  became  the  rim  of  the  handcuff 
across  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Deeper  and  deeper  it  seemed  to  sink  into  the  flesh,  and 
then  wheu  he  pulled  it  again  the  skin  moved  with  it. 

The  pain  was  excruciating,  and  Jonathan  had  to  clench 
his  teeth  hard  to  prevent  a  cry  of  pain  escaping  from  his 
lips. 
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JONATHAN  WILD  SUCCEEDS  IN  GI\^NG    THE  OFFICERS  A 
BITTER  DISAPPOINTJIKNT. 

But  he  did  suppress  it,  aud  tugged  away  manfully 
again. 

Harder  and  harder  he  pulled  with  a  continuous  strain, 
and  all  the  time  ho  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  exer- 
tions, for  the  handcuff  was  slowly  but  surely  being  drawn 
over  the  back  of  his  hand. 

The  knuckles  had  to  be  passed,  and  after  that  it  would 
be  easy  enough  to  slip  them  off  altogethei-. 

Of  course,  at  present  it  would  be  quite  suiBcient  for 
him  to  have  one  hand  at  liberty. 

He  did  not  care  about  the  manacle  dangling  from  bis 
wrist — that  was  an  inconvenience  he  could  get  rid  of  at 
some  future  time. 

Jonathan  could  almost  have  shrieked  with  exultatioa 
when  he  found  that  his  hand  was  free. 

At  present,  however,  he  made  no  demonstration  of  the 
power  he  bad  gained,  but  kept  his  bauds  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  they  had  before  occupied,  so  that  the 
officers  never  for  one  moment  suspected  that  his  hands  were 
at  liberty. 

Then  he  began  to  wonder  how  he  should  overcome  the 
other  obstacles. 

Having  so  far  succeeded,  it  was  a  great  encouragement 
to  him  to  persevere. 

He  felt  that  the  great  difficulty  was  concerning  the  rope 
by  which  his  ankles  were  tied  together  under  the  horse's 
belly. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  quite  out  of 
his  power  for  him  to  attempt  to  loosen  the  rope. 

But  an  idea  entered  into  his  head  by  which  the  neces- 
sity for  doing  so  might  be  avoided. 

It  was  a  thought  that  surely  could  have  occurred  only  to 
a  despei'ate  man  in  a  desperate  situation,  like  he  was. 

It  was  risking  his  life  to  make  the  attempt. 

But  yet,  if  he  succeeded,  all  vvould  be  well. 

And  this  was  the  view  Jonathan  took  of  it. 

If  he  was  killed,  why  then  he  was  no  worse  off,  for  if 
he  allowed  himself  to  remain  passive  in  the  hands  of  his 
captors  he  would,  before  many  days  were  over,  be  swing- 
ing at  Tyburn. 

His  idea  was  to  suddenly  unbuckle  the  belt  by  which  he 
was  secured  to  the  police  officer,  aud  then  to  throw  him- 
self violently  backwards. 

He  considered  if  he  was  speedy  in  his  movements  he 
should  fall  to  the  ground  over  the  horse's  hind  quarters, 
the  rope  being  slack  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 

He  would  reach  the  ground  with  great  force  beyond 
doubt. 

He  might  be  trodden  upon  by  the  horse's  heels,  but  ho 
would  be  free. 

And  then  all  ho  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  struggle 
to  his  feet  and  hasten  off. 

A  most  desperate  feat  to  attempt  to  execute — one  that, 
in  truth,  seemed  little  short  of  suicide. 

After  some  more  deliberation,  Jonathan  resolved  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  plan. 

Looking  around  him,  he  fancied  he  recognised  some  of 
the  scenery — in  fact,  he  was  sure  he  did. 

And  then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  some  short  dis- 
tance in  advance  there  was  a  wide,  swift-flowing  river, 
which  was  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge. 

Here  he  determined  should  bo  the  spot  fixed  upon  for 
his  attempt. 

As  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  he  poticed  that  there 
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was  a  thick,  white  mist,  which  probably  ascended  from  the 
river. 

Tills  white  mist  or  fog  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
him,  since  it  would  cover  his  escape. 

A  dozen  steps  would  take  hiia  out  of  sight  of  his 
foes. 

He  looked  keenly  at  each  side  of  him  '*ft  order  to  catch 
a  sight  of  the  stream. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  began  to  unbuckle  the  belt. 

This  he  could  do  with  perfect  ease,  for  the  buckle  hap- 
pened to  be  just  behind  his  back. 

Holding  his  hands  in  the  same  position  as  before,  or 
apparently  doing  so,  he  quietly  undid  the  buckle. 

Then,  according  to  his  preconcerted  arrangeiiieut,  just  as 
the  officers  were  galloping  over  the  bridge,  he  lluug  him- 
self backwards,  and  in  a  second  fell  upon  the  roadway 
with  territio  force — so  much  force  indeed,  as  to  deprive 
him  of  all  the  breath  there  was  in  his  body. 

"Murder — murder  !"  cried  the  officer,  whose  surprise 
at  the  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  pri- 
soner may  perhaps  be  imagined — "murder — murder!" 

"  Wliat'.s  the  matter  .'" 

"  An  escape — an  escape !"  he  cried — "  Jonathan  Wild  has 
escaped !" 

The  horses  were  going  at  a  good  speed,  and  a  moment 
or  so  elapsed  before  they  could  bring  the  animals  to  a 
standstill. 

They  had  then  completely  crossed  the  bridge. 

"How  has  it  happened  ?"  cried  the  chief  officer — "how 
has  it  happened  ?     It  must  be  impossible !" 

"  He  is  gone,"  was  the  response,  "  and  must  have  the 
devil  to  aid  him !  He  dropped  from  behind  as  suddenly 
as  lightning!" 

"  Where  were  we  then  ?" 

"Just  on  the  bridge." 

"  Forward,  then  !"  said  the  officer.  "  Don't  despair,  my 
men — we  shall  have  him  yet.  This  mist  is  awkward ;  but, 
however,  if  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  fire — biing  him 
down  !  Surely  we  should  not  have  so  much  trouble  to 
carry  his  dead  body !" 

They  hastened  back  to  the  bridge,  and  just  as  they 
reached  it  they  heard  a  loud,  Iieavy  splash. 

"  That's  him,"  cried  the  chief  officer — "  that's  him !  He 
has  jumped  into  the  river.  Now,  then,  we  have  him  as 
sure  as  fate !" 

At  a  breakneck  speed  the  officer  and  his  followers 
hastened  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  surface  of  the  water  was  completely  shrouded  in 
the  mist  that  hovered  over  it. 

They  strained  their  eyes  greatly,  and  endeavoured  to 
pierce  it,  but  no  trace  of  Jonathan  Wild  could  they  see. 

" There  he  is,"  cried  a  voice,  suddenly — "there  he  is — 
I  see  him — look,  that's  his  head !" 

"Fire — fire!"  yelled  the  chief  officer — "down  with 
him !" 

There  was  a  rattling  volley,  and  then  some  dark  object, 
looking  very  much  like  a  inan's  head,  that  had  been  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  river  sank  down  at  once. 

"  Come  on,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  come  on — wo  must 
have  him  either  alive  or  dead !  Curse  this  mist,  it  gets 
thicker  and  thicker  '" 

And  now,  if  Mr.  Noakes  had  only  one-tenth  part  of  the 
courage  and  daring  that  Wild  possessed,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  succeeded  iu  making  his  escape,  for  he  had 
been  left  upon  the  bridge,  guarded  only  by  the  man  to 
whom  he  was  bound. 

It  is  difficult  almost  to  imagine  what  Jonathan  Wild 
himself  would  have  done  had  be  found  himself  in  such  a 
situation. 

But  Mr.  Noakes,  entirely  crushed  and  humbled,  and 
buried  in  a  state  of  sullen  apathy,  made  not  the  least 
movement  to  free  himself. 

The  officers,  frantic  with  rage,  and  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  Jonathan  Wild  had  escaped  after  all,  searched 
vigorously  up  and  down  both  sides  of  the  river,  without 
being  able  to  find  anything  of  their  prisoner. 

"Curse  him!"  said  the  chief  officer.  "He  must  have 
escaped,  and  there's  throe-quarters  of  the  i-eward  gone  at 
ouc) !  Don't  despair,  my  men!  Wo  must  not  give  up! 
At  all  hazards  we  will  capture  him  !" 

But,  altUough  they  continued  watching  and  searching 
during  the  reniaiudor  of  the  night,  tlicy  could  see  nothing 
ut  Jonathan  Wild. 

Uo  had  vanished  entirely  and  couiplotcly. 


At  last  daylight  came,  and  when  the  rising  sun  dis- 
persed the  mist,  it  showed  the  four  remaining  police 
officers  with  their  one  remaining  prisoner,  still  standing 
by  the  river's  bank. 

But  now  that  it  was  daylight  their  search  met  with  no 
better  reward  than  at  first. 

Not  with  all  their  cleverness  and  skill  could  they  find  a 
single  trace  of  where  Wild  had  gone. 

An  anxious  deliberation  was  then  held. 

The  chief  officer  was  in  such  a  state  of  frantic  rage  and 
excitement  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  sjiy- 
ing. 

80  his  men  had  it  nearly  all  their  own  way. 

After  much  discussion  and  dispute,  it  was  eventually 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  make  sure  of  the  one 
prisoner  they  had  caught. 

While  hampered  with  him,  they  could  not  propei'ly 
commence  another  fresh  chase  after  Jonathan  Wild,  as 
they  evidently  would  have  to  do  in  order  to  capture  him. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously,  therefore,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  London  with  Mr.  Noakes,  taking  care 
that  he  did  not  slip  through  their  fingers,  and  then,  so 
soon  as  they  had  secm'cly  lodged  him  in  Newgate,  to  re- 
turn to  that  particular  spot,  and  renew  their  search  until 
it  was  successful. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  the  best  determination  they 
could  come  to,  though  it  was  terribly  galling  to  them  to 
know  that  they  had  actually  had  the  great  Jonathan  Wild 
safe  in  their  clutches,  and  that  they  had  suffered  him  to 
escape. 

They  would  be  laughed  at  and  mocked  by  the  rest. 

Yet  they  comforted  themselves  with  thinking  that,  after 
all,  things  were  not  so  very  bad,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Noakes  was  safely  inside  Newgate,  they  would  make  up 
for  the  accident  that  had  befallen  them. 


CHAPTER    DCLXII. 

RELATES    WHAT     HAPPENED    TO    JONATHAX     WILD    AFTER 
HIS   FALL   UPON   THE   UltlUGK. 

In  this  place,  we  may  as  well  give  some  solution  to  the 
mystery  of  Jonathan  Wild's  sudden  and  remarkable  dis- 
appearance. 

When  he  fell  back  in  the  road  in  the  manner  we  have 
related,  he  remained  insensible  for  the  space  of  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  rolled  over. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet. 

He  found  that  he  was  bruised  and  badly  hurt. 

The  back  of  his  head  had  come  with  terrific  violence 
upon  the  hard  high-road. 

Yet,  beyond  a  racking  pain,  he  felt  very  little  the 
worse. 

Convinced  now  that  rapidity  of  movement  combined 
with  stratagem  alone  could  save  him,  Jonathan  darted 
suddenly  to  the  side  of  the  bridge. 

By  the  time  he  had  done  this,  the  officers  had  pulled  up 
their  horses  and  were  returning. 

A  dim  idea  of  how  he  should  next  proceed  had  already 
formed  itself  in  Jonathan's  mind. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  thank- 
fulness that  he  noticed  one  of  the  large  coping-stones  on 
the  bridge  was  loose. 

It  moved  easily  under  his  hand. 

Summoning  all  his  strength,  he  gave  this  stone  a 
vigorous  push. 

It  rolled  over  at  once 

Then  followed  a  tremendous  splash — the  splash  that 
reached  the  ears  of  the  olHcers  so  plainly,  and  which  mis- 
led them  just  as  Jonathan  fully  intended  it  should. 

At  that  very  instant  when  they  rushed  across  the  bridge, 
being  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  was  strug- 
gling in  the  water,  Jonathan  Wild  was  concealed  only  by 
crouching  down  in  the  shadow  that  was  cast  by  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge. 

Of  course  the  mist  of  which  we  have  spoken  favoured 
his  movements  greatly. 

Without  it,  in  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would 
have  succeeded  iu  making  his  escape. 

No  sooner  had  the  officei'S  passed  him  than  ho  hurried 
forward. 

lie  know  that  every  second  thus  gained  would  bo  of 
incalculable  importance. 

"  Escaped !"    he    said — "  I    have  escaped  !       Glorious 
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news  !  I  am  free  and  alone!  I  believe  my  race  is  nearly 
run,  but  yet  before  I  die  I  will  wreak  so  much  misery  and 
mischief  that  my  name  shall  never  be  forgotten  !" 

He  stooped  down  aa  he  spoke,  and,  with  a  knife  that  he 
took  from  his  pocket,  cut  the  cords  by  which  his  ankles 
liad  been  tied  together. 

He  could  now  run  with  a  certain  amount  of  ease — not 
very  rapidly,  however,  for,  besides  bidng  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  weakness,  he  was  crampe(l  by  having  remained 
so  long  in  one  position  upon  the  back  of  the  horse. 

One  would  have  thought  he  would  have  retraced  his 
steps  towards  the  sea-shore,  in  the  hope  of  getting  away 
from  his  foes. 

But,  so  far  from  doing  this,  he  positively  took  his  way 
towards  London. 

Not  by  the  high-road,  for  he  forced  his  way  through  a 
hedge,  and,  having  gone  for  some  distance,  laid  himself 
down  beneath  the  shadow  of  it  to  rest,  and  prepare  him- 
self for  fresh  exertions. 

•'How  easily  they  are  deceived!"  he  said,  chuckling  to 
himself  with  satisfaction.  "  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped 
that  they  would  have  fallen  into  the  snare  so  blindly !  It 
seems  to  me  as  though  they  are  going  to  watch  for  me  all 
night,  iu  the  hope  of  finding  rae  in  the  morning.  I  hope 
they  will — I  shall  then  have  all  the  better  chance  of  get- 
ting entirely  free  from  them.'" 

Jonathan  Wild  entirely  disencumbered  his  ankles  of  the 
rope,  and  then  resolved  to  push  forward  once  more. 

Wiselj'  he  started  at  a  walking  pace,  and  determined 
not  to  exceed  it. 

He  was  sure  that  eventually  he  would  get  over  a  much 
greater  space  of  ground  at  this  rate  than  he  would  if  he 
started  off  at  a  run,  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
completely  exhausting  him. 

But  before  he  had  gone  far  he  found  how  terribly  worn 
out  he  was. 

All  his  energies  flagged,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  he  could  drag  one  leg  after  the  other. 

But  he  still  struggled  ou  painfully  and  slowly. 

He  had  to  rest  at  frequent  intervals. 

But  he  kept  ou  until  within  a  short  time  before  aay- 
breiik. 

He  was  then  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bridge, 
where  he  had  made  such  a  frightfully  perilous  escape. 

Before  him  were  some  outbuildings  belonging  to  a 
farm,  and  towards  these  he  crept  wearily,  thinking  he 
bluiuld  be  able  to  conceal  himself  and  obtain  rest  during 
the  day. 

He  entered  the  first  shed  he  came  to,  and  found  that  it 
was  nearly  full  of  straw. 

Not  without  avei-y  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  after  fail- 
ing ouce  or  twice,  he  succeeded  in  climbing  up  to  the  top 
of  it. 

Tiien,  pushing  the  straw  aside,  he  lowered  himself  into 
it,  gettiug  deeper  and  deeper  down,  so  that,  if  anyone 
came  suddenly  into  the  place,  they  would  be  unable  to  see 
aiij^tliing  of  him,  or  suspect  that  the  shed  was  tenanted 
bj'  anyone. 

Panting  and  weary,  here  he  remained,  listening  in  terror 
to  every  slight  sound,  and  fearing  all  the  time  that  the 
officers  would  track  his  footsteps,  find  out  his  place  of 
concealment,  and  drag  him  forth. 

Bat  time  passed  ou  without  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
event. 

All  around  him  continued  still  and  peaceful. 

The  whole  day  rolled  by,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
time  not  a  single  person  entered  the  shed. 

By  this  time  he  knew  the  officers  must  have  got  a  con- 
siiliiable  diatauce  ou  their  road  to  London,  for  that  they 
would  linger  all  day  about  the  spot,  or  retrace  their  steps, 
he  scarcely  thought  possible. 

In  fact,  he  reasoned  correctly  enough  like  the  officers 
themselves,  that  it  would  be  much  better  policy  to  secure 
the  one  prisoner  they  had  got  and  put  him  into  safe  keep- 
ing, than  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  him  as  well. 

\v'liHt  should  be  his  future  plan  of  operations  ? 

How  he  sh(mld  act — iu  what  manner  ho  should  gratify 
hi«  revenge,  ^Vi^^  did  not  know. 

H(!  felt  at  fifist  that  he  must  get  up  his  strength. 

He  had  tubdued  his  hunger  partially  during  the  day  by 
chewing  up  the  straw  around  him,  iu  some  of  which,  as 
the  wheat  had  been  iubuflicieutly  threshed,  he  found  a 
few  grains  of  corn. 

But  at  nightfall  he  ventured  to  creep  out. 


He  went  to  the  door  of  the  shed,  aud  reconnoitred  well 
before  he  attempted  to  emerge. 

But  all  around  him  was  solitude. 

Not  a  single  living  thiug  could  be  seen. 

He  crept  across  the  field  in  which  the  shed  stood,  until 
he  came  to  another. 

This  one  was  cultivated,  and  though  he  had  not  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  country,  yet  bo  guessed  what  wa3 
growing  there. 

They  were  turnips,  and  he  pulled  one  up  and  ate  it 
voraciously . 

Poor  and  unnutritious  as  the  food  was,  yet  it  served  to 
deaden  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

Moreover,  it  was  cold,  and  moist,  and  assuaged  his 
thirst  at  the  same  time. 

But  he  felt  that  he  must  have  something  more  substan- 
tial than  that. 

la  rather  better  spirits  than  before,  he  coutinued  to 
creep  across  the  fields  ti>ward3  the  homestead,  which  was 
visible  at  no  great  distance. 

It  was  his  intention  to  ask  for  charity — for  something  to 
eat. 

But  suddenly  he  stopped. 

All  at  once  he  recollected  the  manacle  that  was  dangling 
from  his  wrist. 

While  that  was  there  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  making  any  such  application. 

It  would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

How,  then,  was  he  to  rid  himself  of  thia  disagreeable 
oruameut  ? 

He  looked  all  around  iu  search  of  some  object  that  would 
answer  his  purpose. 

But  he  saw  nothing. 

He  was  obliged  at  last  to  pause  at  a  large  block  of  stont 
that  was  lying  in  his  path. 

Ou  this  he  laid  his  hand,  and,  with  a  smaller  piece  of 
stone,  struck  the  iron  band  several  heavy  blows. 

He  bruised  aud  hurt  himself  sadly;  but,  unmindful  of 
trifling  iuconvenieui  e«,  lie  persevered  until  at  length  the 
iron  was  broken  and  his  hand  free. 

"There,"  he  said,  "  now  I  am  rid  of  it,  and  am  most 
thankful." 

As  he  spoke,  he  picked  up  the  broken  handcuff  aud 
threw  it  over  the  fields  as  far  as  ever  he  could. 

Then  ouce  more  he  resumed  his  way  towards  the  farm- 
house. 

Early  as  it  was  in  the  evening,  its  inhabitants  seemed 
already  preparing  to  go  to  rest. 

But  Jonathan  knocked  boldly  at  the  front  door. 

"  Charity — charity  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  an  indistinct  and 
husky  voice.  "  Have  pity  upon  me — I  am  hungry — nearly 
starving  !  I  have  not  tasted  food  for  very  many  hours. 
In  mercy  find  me  a  little — only  a  little,  or  I  shall  die  at 
your  threshold !" 

CHAPTER  DCLXIIL 

RELATES  HOW   MIt.   NOAKES   WAS  BltOUGUT  TO   LOXDON 
AND   PLACED    UPON    HIS   TRIAL. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Noakos 
aud  those  officers  by  whom  he  was  hold  captive. 

With  regard  to  the  journey  to  London,  there  is  little  to 
be  said. 

He  continued  helpless  and  dejected — almost  motionless 
during  the  whole  of  the  time. 

So  wretched  and  so  woebegone  was  he — so  entirelj- 
dispirited,  that  he  won  even  the  compassion  of  the  police 
officers. 

They  were  by  no  means  so  strict  with  him  as  they 
were  at  first,  for  they  saw  ho  had  not  the  courage  to  make 
a  single  movement. 

From  time  to  time  they  looked  out  during  their  journey, 
hoping  to  see  something  of  Jonathan  Wild,  yet  not  suc- 
ceeding in  so  doing. 

Whenever  it  was  practicable,  they  also  made  iuquiricf: 
concerning  him. 

They  described  his  personal  appearance  with  great  ac- 
curacy. 

But  no  one  had  seen  any  such  person. 

A  caution,  however,  was  left  wiUi  all  if  such  a  man  pre- 
sented himself  they  were  to  u^e  every  means  in  their 
l).)\ver  to  make  him  prisoner,  telling  them  ul  the  Lugo 
reward  they  would  obtain  for  such  a  .scrvi-e. 
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It  was  rather  early  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  Noakes 
and  liis  captors  rode  into  London. 

The  poor  wretch  looked  shiveringly  all  about  him,  and 
contrasted  his  present  position  with  that  which  he  liad 
tormerly  occupied  as  Governor  of  Newgate. 

It  was  all  through  Jonathan  Wild. 

It  was  upon  the  ex-thief-taker  that  he  laid  the  wliole 
of  the  blame. 

But  for  him  he  might  have  remained  in  his  original 
situation. 

Now  he  was  led  through  the  streets  a  common,  pro- 
scribed felon,  and  he  knew  there  were  charges  enough 
hanging  over  him  to  secure  his  condemnation  to  deatli. 

What  vexed  and  galled  him  most,  however,  was  the 
thought  that,  while  he  had  been  captured,  Jonathan  Wild 
should  have  made  his  escape. 

Death,  he  felt,  would  have  had  one  pang  less  had 
Jonathan  Wild  stood  beside  hira  on  the  scaffold  to  share 
it. 

But  that  was  not  to  be. 

The  police  court  was  open  by  the  time  they  roai-hed 
Bow  Street,  so,  without  delaj',  Mr.  Noakes  was  led  bi'fore 
the  magiati-ate  in  order  to  obtain  his  committal  to 
Newgate. 

It  soon  got  noised  abroad  that  the  old  Governor  of 
Newgate,  wlio  had  perp.'trated,  in  conjunction  with  Jona- 
than Wild,  so  many  atriicious  crimes,  was  in  custody,  and 
the  court-room  was  quickly  choked  to  suffocation. 

The  object  of  the  police  officers  was  to  bring  something 
forward  suflic;ient  to  warrant  the  magistrate  in  making  out 
the  committal. 

The  bundleg  of  booty  were  accordingly  produced. 

"  Your  worship,"  said  the  cliicf  olHoer,  "  wheu  I  cap- 
tured him,  lie  had  one  of  tliose  bundles  with  him,  but  in 
his  alarm  he  dropped  it  on  the  ground.  You  will  see  now 
what  it  contains." 

From  out  of  the  bundle  was  produced  one  after  the 
other  the  various  articles  belonging  to  the  communion 
service  that  had  been  stolen  by  Wild  and  Noakes. 

Every  heart  was  grieved  to  see  such  fair,  and  iiobli?,  and 
sacred  ornaments  battered  and  spoiled  as  thi'y  were. 

Nothing  could  be  done  to  them  but  put  into  the  iiudting 
pot,  and  that  was  exactly  what  Wild  had  designed  to  be 
their  fate. 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar."  said  the  magistrate,  "havej-on 
anything  to  .say  ou  your  behalf?" 

"Nothing — nothing,"  moaned  Mr.  Noakos.  "  I  am  a 
wretched,  miserable  man,  and  tired  of  life!  I  confess  all 
— all — everything  1  confess,  for  I  am  guilty." 

"That  will  do,"  said  the  magistrate.     "R'-move  him." 

Mr.  Noakes  accordingly  was  removed  to  Newgate. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  feel  auy  pity  for  such  a 
man,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  human  and 
had  feelings. 

What  a  terrible  lesson  must  it  have  been  to  him  then 
when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  at  length  found 
liimself  liefore  the  gloomy,  frowning  walls  of  the  prison 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  the  Governor. 

Bitter,  humiliating  thoughts  passed  through  his 
mind. 

It  is  certain  that  at  that  moment  he  bitterly  and  deeply 
regretted  all  that  he  had  done  in  the  past ;  but  his  repent- 
ance, like  repentance  generally,  came  too  lat«. 

He  cast  one  glance  up  at  the  black  stone  building — one 
glauce,  that  seemed  to  take  in  every  portion  of  it  from  the 
ground  to  the  parapet,  and  then  lie  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground,  nor  did  he  venture  to  raise  them. 

Tliore  was  no  need  for  him  to  look  which  way  he  was 
going. 

Every  inch  of  the  ground  upon  which  he  was  now 
treading  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  ground  can  possibly 
be. 

Then  the  police  ofliccrs  stopped,  and  although  he  did 
not  look  up,  he  knew  that  it  was  before  that  little  door  in 
N'-wirate  through  which  prisoners  are  led. 

ileavy  blows  were  given  upon  the  knocker. 

The  ponderous  door  rolled  back  upo  i  its  hinges. 

He  was  hurried  up  the  steps,  and  then  he  found  him- 
Hclt"  i^taudinp:  in  the  vestibule. 

How  well  he  recollected  the  last  time  when  he  had  stood 
thor.'. 

It  wag  on  the  occasion  of  Jonathan  Wild  being  brought 
a  piisonor  to  Newgate. 

Now  he  was  there  a  prisoner  himself. 


Looking  around  him,  he  saw  many  old  faces  among  the 
turnkeys  and  other  officials  of  the  pnson. 

But  not  one  bent  upon  him  a  sympathising  glance. 

He  remembered  then,  with  some  regret,  that  he  had 
taken  no  pains  whatever  to  make  a  friend  of  one  of 
them. 

He  had  treated  all  uniformly  with  cruelty  and  indif- 
ference. 

Now  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  show  the  hatred 
that  they  bore  him. 

The  new  Governor  of  the  prison  was  summoned,  and 
he  stared  coolly  at  his  predecessor. 

'' All  right !  he  said.  "Number  thirty-four  is  vacant, 
is  it  not  ? 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  turnkeys. 

"  Very  good.  Let  him  be  placed  there,  and  keep  double 
watch  at  the  door  of  his  cell.  We  must  mind  that  he 
does  not  make  his  escape." 

There  was  little  fear  of  that,  however. 

The  miserable  object  was  resigned  to  his  fate. 

Surely  the  time  wag  now  past  for  him  to  make  any 
manifestation. 

"  Had  we  not  better  put  a  little  jewellery  upon  him, 
sir?"  asked  one  of  the  turnkeys. 

He  spoke  maliciously. 

He  recollected,  and  so  did  Mr.  Noakes,  an  occasion 
when  he  had  been  brutally  kicked  by  the  Goveruoi  ot 
the  prison. 

"No — no!"  said  the  new  Governor.  "No  fetters  have 
boen  ordered,  so  I  ^lrall  not  pi-esume  to  put  any  on  ;  but 
keep  watch  over  his  cell — keep  watch  over  him." 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  undertake  that  duly,  sir.'' 
said  the  turnkey  who  had  before  spoken. 

"Yes,  if  you  wish  it." 

The  man's  ej'es  gleamed  with  satisfaction,  and  certainly 
while  he  was  outside  the  prison  door  Mr.  Noakes  would 
have  no  chance  of  obtaining  his  liberty. 

Through  tlie  well-n-membered  and  familiar  passages 
Mr.  Noakes  was  led. 

He  knew  as  well  as  any  of  them  which  was  numbei 
thirty-four. 

He  could  have  found  his  way  there  blindfold. 

At  length  they  paused. 

The  door  %yas  unlocked  and  unbarred,  and  he  was 
thrust  rudely  in. 

But  no  indignities  seemed  to  have  the  least  effect  upon 
him. 

So  great  had  his  apathy  become,  that  it  appeared 
nothing  in  this  wi)rld  could  ever  rouse  hira  from  it. 

And  so  several  days  passed  away,  Mr.  Noakes  gradually 
becoming  better,  for  the  peace  aud  quietude  of  his  cell 
hail  a  favourable  effect  upon  him. 

Yet  he  was  a  miserable,  careworn  wretch,  and  when,  at 
length,  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  he  was  placed  in  the  dock, 
all  wiio  saw  him  mentally  remarked: 

"  What  a  miserable  object  he  seems !  Surely  it  would 
be  a  mercy  and  a  chaiity  to  hang  him." 

Dining  his  imprisonment,  the  officers  of  police  had  not 
been  idle. 

They  had  carefully  collected  a  lot  of  details  concerning 
the  nmrder  of  the  old  miser  in  the  mill,  aud  it  was  upon 
this  charge  that  they  first  of  all  determined  to  try  Mr. 
Noakes. 

A  long  account  of  the  murder,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  discovered,  %va8  read  over  from  the  indictment  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns. 

Mr.  Noakes  only  partially  comprehended  its  purport, 
yet  he  knew  it  was  something  in  connection  with  the 
murder  at  the  mill. 

He  remembered  that  awful  scene  in  the  dark,  undor- 
gnmnd  passage,  when  he  had  rushed  forward  upon  the 
defenceless  old  man  and  stabbed  him  until  he  died. 

He  shuddered  perceptibly  as  the  recollection  crossed 
him. 

Then,  in  his  usual  monotonous,  unemotional  voice,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  said: 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty 
to  the  charge  now  brought  against  you  ?" 

There  was  on  tlie  instant  a  deep  aud  impressive  silence. 

The  fall  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard  in  that  crowded 
court.  j 

Mr.  Noakes  made  several  attemps  to  spi>ak,  and  then  at 
last  he  managed  to  gasp  out,  half  articulately ; 

"Guilty  my  lord — guilty  !" 
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CHAPTER  DCLXIV. 

SENTENCE  OF   DEATH   IS   PASSED   UPON  SIR.   NOAKES. 

Of  course  this  admission  of  ^ilt  on  the  part  of  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  case. 

The  matter  was  taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  both 
jurymen  and  counsel,  and  it  rested  only  with  the  judge  to 
pronounce  sentence. 

Those  police  officers  who  had  made  themselves  so  par- 
ticularly active  in  raking  together  all  the  facts  they  pos- 
sibly could  connected  with  the  prisoner  looked  wofully 
disappointed. 

They  would  have  been  much  better  pleased  if  they  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  standing  up  in  the  witness-box 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  whole  of  their  proceedings, 
that  they  might  show  how  very  energetic  they  were. 

But  Noakes  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity,  and  they 
bated  him  bitterly  in  consequence. 

No.  142.— Blukskw. 


"  Pilsoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns, 
"  you  have  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  charging  you 
with  wilful  murder  ;  what  have  you  to  say  why  the  court 
should  not  proceed  to  pass  judgment  upon  you  ?" 

Mr.  Noakes  made  no  reply,  and,  with  scarcely  a  per- 
ceptible pause,  the  judge  said  : 

"By  your  own  confession  you  stand  convicted  of  the 
crime  of  murder.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  are  soma 
signs  of  contrition  visible  in  you.  By  adopting  this  course 
you  have  saved  much  valuable  time  and  trouble,  and  all 
that  remains  for  me  to  do  is  to  pass  sentence  of  death  apon 
you  in  the  usual  form.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  can- 
not help  expressing  my  surprise  and  regret  that  a  man 
occupying  the  position  you  have  should  be  standing 
there  on  such  a  charge.  The  greatest  trust  was  placed  in 
you,  and  you  have  wantonly  abused  it.  The  more  cata- 
logvie  of  the  crimes  you  have  committed  would  make  any- 
one shudder,  but  you  can  receive  no  greatei  penalty  than 
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death  for  all  that  you  have  done  ;  therefore,  the  sentence 
of  the  court  upon  you  is,  that  you  be  taken  from  hence  to 
the  prison  from  which  you  came,  and  from  there  to  the 
place  of  common  execution,  and  that  you  be  there  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead." 

The  judge  ceased,  and  Mr.  Noakes,  looking  whiter  than 
ever,  stood  clutching  the  front  of  the  dock  in  order  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

There  was  no  sympathy  whatever,  either  in  the  tones 
of  the  judge's  voice  or  in  the  hearts  of  any  of  the  people 
who  on  that  morning  crowded  the  court. 

They  all  felt  that  the  prisoner  most  righteously  deserved 
the  doom  which  had  been  pronounced  upon  him. 

Mr.  Noakes's  lips  were  observed  to  be  moving  slightly, 
but  no  one  could  tell  what  he  said. 

One  of  the  turnkeys  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
motioned  him  away. 

The  miserable  wretch  gave  one  glance  all  around  him, 
and  then  descended  the  flight  of  winding  steps  that  led 
from  the  floor  of  the  dock  to  the  cells  beneath. 

He  was  then  taken  to  one  of  the  condemned  cells  and 
locked  in. 

At  the  door  was  the  man  who  had  shown  himself  so 
anxious  to  undertake  the  duty  of  keeping  guard. 

Ho  scarcely  left  his  post  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Noakes's 
first  appearance  in  the  prison,  and  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  ho  would  do  so  until  the  hour  for  his  execution 
arrived. 

Mr.  Noakes  shuddered  when  he  saw  this  man's  eyes 
bent  upon  him  with  so  ferocious  an  expression. 

When  at  last  seated  in  his  cell,  a  sensation  of  great 
relief  came  over  him. 

Dreadful  as  was  the  prospect  he  had  in  view,  yet  he 
was  now  certain  that  he  knew  the  worst. 

Fate  could  do  no  more,  and  he  had  only  to  resign  him- 
self. 

At  the  first  this  appeared  easy  and  simple  enough. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  wore  away  and  night  came. 

It  was  during  the  darkness  that  a  change  began  to  take 
place  in  Mr.  Noakes's  feelings. 

Every  time  that  he  heard  the  clock  at  St.  Paul's  peal 
forth  the  hour,  it  suggested  to  him  the  thought  that  he 
was  so  much  nearer  death,  and  when  he  once  began  to 
think  of  it  in  this  light,  the  striking  of  the  clock  seemed 
to  be  almost  incessant. 

Morning  came  and  found  him  haggard  and  miserable. 

The  man  on  guard  looked  into  the  cell  as  soon  as  ever 
it  was  daylight,  and  gave  a  grin  of  exultation  when  he 
saw  that  the  prisoner  was  all  safe^ 

He  was  well  pleased  also  to  observe  the  look  of  utter 
■wretchedness  and  misery  on  his  features. 

"  You  don't  seem  at  all  comfortable,  Mr.  Noakes,"  he 
said — "not  half  so  comfortable  as  you  ought  to  be.  All 
your  little  worldly  affairs  are  now  settled  ;  what  need  have 
you  to  work  yourself  up  into  such  a  nervous  condition?" 

Mr.  Noakes  averted  his  head  and  made  no  reply. 

That  day  was  Saturday. 

On  the  Monday  morning  following  it  had  been  arranged 
that  his  execution  should  take  place. 

How  that  day  passed  he  scarcely  knew. 

He  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  dreadful  terror  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived,  and  the  nearer  that  death  ap- 
proached him,  the  more  alarmed  and  terrified  did  he 
become. 

Yet  he  made  no  attempt  at  escape. 

Perhaps  he  knew  that  any  effort  would  be  futile. 

No  one  understood  better  than  himself  the  power  of 
hate,  and  the  man  who  was  on  guard  at  the  door  of  his  cell 
would  take — he  felt  convinced — every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  away. 

In  reality,  however,  he  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
strength  of  mind  to  make  the  least  attempt  towards  his 
liberation. 

But  he  sat  there  restlessly  rocking  himself  backwards 
and  forwards  on  his  stone  seat,  wishing  his  miserable 
life  was  at  an  end,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a  strange 
contradiction,  lamenting  the  rapid  flight  of  every 
hour. 

On  Sunday  morning  he  Tras  led  into  the  chapel. 

The  other  prisonersjwere  there — others  who,  like  him- 
Belf,  were  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  following 
morning. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Ordinary  on  these  occasions  to 
preach  a  funeral  sermon- 


A  hideous  mockery  it  seemed  to  all  of  thora. 
The  news  of  Mr.  Noakes's  capture  quickh'  spread  itscU 
all  over  London,  and  the  interest  tliat  was  felt  in  liis  la* 
was  second  only  to  that  which  would  have  been  taken  i  . 
that  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

Uis  capture  they  hoped  and  trusted  would  follow 
next. 

In  the  meantime  they  were  all  anxious  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  ex-Governor  of  Newgate,  aud  those  autho- 
rities who  had  power  to  issue  orders  of  admission  to  the 
chapel  on  Sunday  morning  were  literally  besieged  by  im- 
portunate applicants. 
But  the  accommodation  for  spectators  was  very  limited. 
There  was  only  one  small  gallery  in  which  they  could 
sit. 

Long  before  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the 
service  they  had  taken  their  seats  in  this  gallery,  so 
closely  packed  together  that  they  could  scarcely  move  or 
breathe. 

Mr.  Noakes  only  looked  up  once  at  the  crowd  of  eager 
faces. 

He  knew  there  would  be  no  one  there  who  would  bend 
a  pitying  glance  upon  him. 

Moreover,  the  appearance  of  the  multitude  reminded 
him  of  a  sight  which  he  had  often  seen,  and  which  ho  was 
destined  to  see  once  more  in  his  life. 

This  was  the  mass  of  upturned  faces  standing  arounil 
Tyburn  Tree. 

How  glad  he  was  when  the  service  was  concluded,  and 
he  was  led  back  to  his  cell ! 

But  his  state  of  agitation  continued  to  increase  every 
moment. 

The  death  whicli,  when  contemplated  from  a  distance, 
seemed  such  a  happy  release  and  termination  to  all  his 
troubles,  now  presented  itself  in  the  most  hideous  colours 
to  his  imagination. 

It  possessed  a  thousand  terrors,  and  the  longer  he  con- 
templated aud  the  closer  he  drew  to  it,  the  more  numerous 
did  those  terrors  become. 

He  felt,  indeed,  that  he  should  never  live  to  stand 
beneath  the  gallows  and  have  the  rope  placed  round  his 
neck- — fright  would  kill  him  before  then. 

Cimld  it  have  been  known  how  much  he  suffered  before 
the  time  of  his  execution,  people  would  have  said  that  it 
was  no  inadequate  ijunishmeut  for  all  that  he  had 
done. 

Hour  after  hour  was  struck  by  the  church  clock — closer 
and  closer  came  the  fatal  Monday  morning. 

The  daylight  gradually  waned  away  and  faded  out  of 
his  cell. 

As  he  watched  the  darkness  gradually  deepening, 
he  remembered,  with  a  shudder  of  the  utraoot  dread, 
that  never  again  iu  life  would  he  be  able  to  observe 
it. 

He  would  see  the  morning  break — ho  would  see  the  sun 
rise,  but  never  see  it  set  again. 


CHAPTEE  DCLXV. 

MR.     NOAKES    BELIEVES    THAT    HE    SHALL    BE     ABLE    TO 
EFFECT  HIS  ESCAPE   FROM  NEWGATE. 

At  last,  Mr.  Noakes's  feelings  became  worked  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  sit  still 
and  stare  death  calmly  in  the  face  as  he  had  done. 

Courage  was  rising  in  his  breast  to  attempt  to  make 
some  effort  to  release  himself. 

Not  that  he  could  indulge  in  any  sanguine  hopes  of 
achieving  his  purpose. 

Yet  there  was  a  chance  that  he  might  succeed. 

Others  had  broken  out  of  prison  before,  and  why  should    j 
not  he  ? 

Hope  began  to  rise  up  in  his  breast. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  his  span  of  life  was  not  so  short  as  he 
had  imagined  it. 

At  any  rate,  ho  resolved  to  try  to  make  it  longer. 

He  looked  back  with  a  sigh  to  those  times  when  upon 
highway  and  byway  he  ran  so  much  risk  and  danger  in 
company  with  Jonathan  Wild. 

How  gladly  would  he  have  exchanged  his  present  posi- 
tion for  that  which  had  formerly  been  his,  and  with  which 
he  was  so  discontented  ! 

Ho  groaned,  and  reproached  himself  over  and  over 
again  for  the    dissatisfaction   that   he   had  shown,   aud 
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wi-hcd  thut  he  had  left  matters  more  to  Jonathan  Wild's 
din  ciion  than  he  had  done. 

TIk'u  he  began  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  his  com- 

To  him  his  escape  seemed  nothing  short  of  miracu- 
lous. 

'■Surely,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "if  Jonathan  could 
make  his  escape  under  such  circumstances  as  those,  why 
should  not  1  from  this  place  ?  In  comparison,  mine  seems 
au  easy  task  to  his." 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  carefully  all  around  the 
cull,  debating  within  himself  as  to  which  point  he  should 
coiumeuce  his  operations  at. 

No  portion  of  the  cell  was  unfamiliar  to  him  ;  he  knew 
just  where  the  window  looked,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  strength  of  the  iron  bars  with  which  it  was  pro- 
tecied. 

For  some  moments  he  stood  looking  up  at  this  small 
aj^erture,  and  then  he  shook  his  head  and  turned  awaj'. 

He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  escape  in  that  direction. 

Some  other  means  must  be  tried. 

Naturally  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  door. 

But  this  seemed  strong,  firm,  and  massive,  and  as 
though  it  would  resist  all  the  efforts  he  might  make  to 
burst  it  open. 

Besides,  not  only  was  it  well  and  carefully  secured  by 
bults,  and  bai-s,  and  locks,  but  on  the  other  side  a  man 
was  sitting — a  man  who  had  the  most  implacable  hatred 
against  him,  and  who  would  watch  with  the  vigilance  of 
a  beast  of  prey  to  prevent  him  making  his  escape. 

As  these  considerations  forced  themselves  upon  his 
notice,  ilr.  Noakes  was  almost  ready  to  sink  down  again 
in  despair. 

But  after  gazing  for  awhile  upon  the  door,  something 
in  its  appearance  seemed  to  strike  him  as  unusual. 

His  heart  beat  so  fast  as  to  threaten  to  suffocate  him,  as 
he  found,  upon  a  more  continued  observation,  that  his 
fancy  had  not  misled  him. 

Yet  he  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his 
senses. 

He  took  a  few  steps  forward,  then  paused  and  lis- 
tened. 

Again  he  advanced,  and  this  time  he  touched  the  door. 

He  seized  hold  of  it  with  both  hands,  and  pulled  it 
towards  him. 

To  his  astonishment,  it  j'ielded. 

How  or  why  this  could  be  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Clearly  his  hated  foe  had  remained  there  so  long  with- 
out sleep  that  he  bad  lost  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties, 
and  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the  door  after  closing  it  for 
the  last  time. 

Where  was  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Noakes  pulled  the  door  a  little  further  open  and 
peeped  out  iilto  the  corridor. 

All  was  in  intense  darkness. 

There  was  not  even  a  distant  oil-lamp  glimmering  and 
making  the  darkness  visible. 

He  could  hear  nothing — see  nothing. 

Trembling  between  hope  and  fear,  scarcely  daring  to 
believe  that  what  he  beheld  was  true,  fancying  that  ho 
must  be  a  victim  to  some  vision,  Mr.  Noakes  stepped  out 
into  the  corridor. 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  extended  his  arms. 

Already,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  was  free — that  is  to 
say,  in  comparison  to  what  he  had  been. 

And  now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  being  in  such  a 
position  as  this,  Mr.  Noakes  had  a  much  better  chance  of 
making  his  escape  than  perhaps  any  other  person  possibly 
could. 

He  had  been  connected  with  the  prison  of  Newgate  for 
very  many  years,  and  in  the  mere  exercise  of  his  duty 
had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  part  of  it. 

He  knew  precisely  where  this  passage  led — he  knew 
precisely  which  was  the  nearest  way  to  the  street,  and 
not  only  that — he  could  tell  which  one  would  offer  the 
fewest  obstructions  to  his  progress. 

After  awhile  he  calmed  himself,  and  as  the  conviction 
gradually  settled  in  his  mind  that  there  was  no  mistake 
about  the  matter — that  by  some  extraordinary  neghgence 
his  gaoler  had  omitted  to  secure  the  door — Mr.  Noakes 
grew  calmer  and  calmer,  and  recovered  much  of  his  self- 
possession. 

"  I  will  make   one  desperate  effort  for  freedom  I"  he 


said,  in  a  faint  whisper.  "If  I  fail,  the  worst  conse- 
quences that  can  meet  me  is  death,  and  that  will  be  my 
fate  if  I  remain  sitting  quietly  in  my  dungeon  until  to- 
morrow morning." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Noakes  had  everything  to  hope 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  this  attempt. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  in  which  direction  be  should 
go,  he  crept  as  silently  as  a  shadow  along  the  cor- 
ridor. 

Before  going  far,  he  paused  before  a  door. 

He  knew  that  it  was  there,  and  he  wondered  whether 
it  would  be  secured  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  force- 
it  open. 

He  was  half  afraid  to  make  the  trial,  but  he  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  discover  that  it  was  only  secured  by 
means  of  an  iron  bar  and  a  couple  of  bolts  shot  into  their 
sockets. 

These  fastenings  he  quickly  undid,  and  again  ho  glided 
through  the  portal. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  success  he  met  with 
the  greater  did  his  elation  become. 

His  step  lost  much  of  its  shrinking  timidity. 

He  strode  through  the  passages  swiftly  and  boldly. 

All  the  doors  he  came  to  he  was  able  to  open  with 
little  trouble. 

"  Things  were  different,"  he  thought,  "  when  I  was 
governor  here.  Then  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
a  prisoner  to  have  taken  the  route  that  I  have  taken  to- 
night. But  they  have  made  fresh  regulations,  and  they 
turn  out  to  be  most  advantageous  to  myself." 

This  time  Mr.  Noakes  really  and  truly  indulged  in  the 
belief  that  he  should  be  able  to  emerge  into  the  street  un- 
observed, and  certainly  the  success  that  he  had  already 
met  with  was  sufficient  to  induce  some  such  belief  in  his 
mind. 

Presently  he  paused  before  a  door  that  he  knew  com-, 
municated  with  the  lobby  or  vestibule  of  Newgate. 

This  door  had  a  grating  in  it  near  its  upper  portion, 
and  Mr.  Noakes  peeped  through  the  iron  bars  to  recoa^ 
noitre  before  he  attempted  to  undo  any  fastenings^ 

Profound  darkness  was  beyond. 

He  strained  his  eyes  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  pierce  the- 
obscurity. 

He  listened  with  an  intentness  that  cannot  be  conceived, 
but  he  failed  to  hear  even  the  slightest  sound. 

Not  even  a  deep  or  long-drawn  breath  reached: 
him. 

"  This  is  most  singular  and  unusual,"  he  thought. 
"  Fortune  is  indeed  in  my  favour !  Surely  upon  no  other 
night  than  this  could  such  a  condition,  of  things  as  this 
have  existed." 

It  was  clear  the  men  were  not  doing  their  duty. 

By  right  they  should  have  been  seated  in  that  very 
lobby  which  he  saw  to  be  vacant,  or,  at  any  rate,  in 
the  keeper's  room  adjoining  it. 

This  keeper's  room,  however,  was,  like  the  vestibule, 
plunged  in  perfect  darkness. 

At  the  outer  door,  too,  which  was  just  opposite  to  him, 
the  man  on  the  lock  ought  to  have  been  stationed. 

But  Mr.  Noakes  did  not  believe  he  was  there. 

While  he  stood  gazing  through  the  grating,  the  cool 
night  air  made  its  way  from  the  street,  and  blew  upon  his 
face. 

The  coolness  was  refreshing  and  grateful  to  him. 

It  revived  his  courage  and  his  spirits  wonderfully. 

One  bold  effort  only  had  to  be  made. 

A  trifle  he  would  have  considered  it  when  he  first  sat 
in  his  cell  thinking  of  making  an  escape. 

He  had  but  to  unfasten  the  door,  cross  the  lobby,  open 
the  outer  door,  and  rush  down  the  steps  into  the 
street. 

With  trembling,  nervous  fingers,  ho  set  about  his 
task. 

One  by  one  the  bolts  were  withdrawn,  the  chams  re-^- 
leased,  the  bars  put  down. 

He  was  careful  not  to  make  a  soimd  in  all  this,  for  he 
could  not  tell  whether  any  unusual  noise  might  not  at- 
tract attention. 

At  length  the  door  was  open. 

He  passed  through,  and  found  himself  standing  in  the 
lobby. 

He  shivered. 

A  strange,  shuddering  sensation  came  over  him— a  sen- 
sation that  he  had  never  before  experienced,  but  one  that 
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Bccmed  to  tell  him  plainly  enough  that  he  was  not 
alone. 

It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  he  would  hold  back  for 
such  a  fancy  as  this. 

One  door,  and  one  door  only,  intervened  between  him- 
self and  freedom. 

That  door  he  knew  full  well  was  fastened  on  the  inner 
eidc,  and  ho  did  not  doubt  that  with  very  little  trouble 
lie  should  be  enabled  to  remove  them  one  by  one,  as  he 
had  all  the  others. 

lie  hurried  forward,  and  shivered  again,  for  the  convic- 
tion once  more  crossed  him  that  some  one  else  was 
near. 

He  tried  to  think  the  notion  was  absurd,  and  certainly 
the  feeling  vanished  from  his  mind  when  he  placed  his 
hand  upon  one  of  the  bolts  of  tlio  outer  door. 

Nervously  and  timidly  he  drew  it  back. 

Then  the  other  followed. 

There  was  an  u-on  bar,  and  that,  too,  he  lifted  down 
with  ease  and  silence,  for  he  was  vfcW  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  lodged  in  the  two  staples  at 
each  side  of  the  door-post. 

Only  the  lock  remained. 

lie  passed  his  hand  over  it,  and  this  lime  his  heart 
sank,  for  he  fancied — nay,  felt  quite  sure— that  this  lock 
would  be  a  most  serious  obstacle. 

It  was  strong  and  well  made — how  could  ho  hope  to 
force  back  the  bolt  ? 

But  a  shriek  of  pleasure  almost  escaped  his  lips — he 
could  scarcely  avoid  giving  vent  to  his  exultation,  for, 
wonderful  and  extraordinary  fact,  the  key  was  sticking  in 
the  lock ! 

He  seized  it,  grasped  it  tightly,  and  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  that  this  sudden  discovery  caused  made  him  im- 
able  for  a  few  seconds  to  exert  his  strength  sufficiently  to 
turn  it  round. 

At  last  the  key  began  to  move. 

Another  second,  and  the  door  would  be  open,  and  he 
should  be  in  the  street. 

But  just  then  a  low  and  triumphant  laugh  reached  bis 
ears. 

At  the  same  instant  he  felt  himself  seized  by  some  one, 
and  a  voice  that  he  knew  too  well  said  : 

"  Alia,  Mr.  Noakes !  Did  you  really  think  that  we 
should  let  you  go .'  I  have  had  S(ime  rare  sport  with  you  ! 
How  do  you  fijad  yourself  now  ?" 


CHAPTER  DCLXVI. 

MR.   NOAKES   COJDIENCES  IILS  JOUEXEY  TO  TYBURN. 

Si'KDENLY  the  dark  vestibule  was  illuminated. 

AVliere  the  light  came  from  Mr.  Noakes  could  hardly 
tell,  his  intellects  were  in  so  confused  a  condition. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  many  lights  were  there, 
and  all  the  tui'ukeys  and  warders  of  the  prison  clustered 
round  him. 

_  The  man  who  had  spoken  was  the  one  who  had  soli- 
cited the  duty  of  keeping  watch  at  the  door  of  his 
ceU, 

All  were  standing  laughing  and  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
the  consternation  and  despair  that  were  visible  upon  the 
p'-i  ^oner's  countenance. 

Taj  whole  thing  had  been  planned  by  the  men  as  being 
a  means  by  which  they  could  revenge  themselves  ijpou 
their  former  master. 

Of  course  any  act  of  open  violence  would  have  brought 
with  it  a  severe  punishment ;  but  in  this  case  nothing 
could  be  said,  for  all  that  they  had  done  ^vas  their  duty 
— they  had  intercepted  the  prisoner  in  his  efforts  to 
escape. 

According  to  a  plan  which  these  vci-y  men  had  devised, 
the  door  of  the  cell  vras  left  unfastened. 

They  guessed  which  would  be  the  route  the  Governor 
would  take,  and  were  careful  that  all  the  doors  should  bo 
left  so  that  he  could  open  them  without  much^trouble. 

They  waited  for  him  in  darkness  in  the'  little  room 
adjoining  the  vestibule — that  is  to  say,  all  but  the  man 
WHO  owed  Noakes  such  a  grudge,  and  he  was  standing  in 
tlie  corridor  at  tho  time  when  the  prisoner  fii-st  emero-ed 
from  the  ctlL 


He  was  careful  not  to  make  any  movement  to  dis- 
close himself,  and  followed  noiselessly  in  Noakes'a 
steps. 

His  heart  thrilled  with  joy  and  exultation  when  he 
thought  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  his  foe. 

Hope  was  continually  rising  in  his  mind,  and  when,  at 
the  last  moment,  he  believed  his  escape  was  accoiu- 
plished,  the  disappointment  he  would  experience  upon 
being  recaptured  was  almost  enough  to  satisfy  this  man's 
craving  for  revenge. 

"  No,  Mr.  Noakes,"  he  said,  "  we  don't  let  you  go  quite 
so  easy !  I  ask  you  again,  how  do  you  feel  now  ?  Not 
very  comfortable,  I  should  think — not  half  so  comfortable 
as  you  were  a  few  minutes  ago  !  Wliat  a  fool  you  must 
have  been  to  have  allowed  yourself  to  be  taken  in  in  such 
a  manner — you  might  have  known  that  there  was  some 
trick  in  it!" 

But  Mr.  Noakes  was  too  crushed  and  too  humbled  to 
make  any  reply. 

The  full  apprehension  of  all  that  had  been  done  burst 
upon  him  at  once. 

The  shock  was  terrible. 

He  groaned  aloud  in  the  bitterness  of  his  anguisli,  and 
looked  beseechingly  and  imploringly  into  the  countenances 
of  the  turnkeys. 

"  Let  me  go,"  he  said — "  oh,  pray  let  me  go !  You  see 
what  a  poor  miserable  wretch  I  am,  and  yet  I  -nash  to 
live  !  My  death  can  do  none  of  you  any  good !  Let  me 
go — let  me  escape  !" 

"Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?"  said  the  man  who 
held  him  firm  in  his  clutch.  "  You  don't  leave  this 
IJlace  until  to-morrow  morning,  and  then  we  are  all  so 
very  considerate  that  it  has  been  arranged  you  shall  ride 
in  a  handsome  vehicle  instead  of  being  troubled  to  walk. 
There,  now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

The  man's  manner,  more  than  the  words  he  uttered, 
angered  Mr.  Noakes,  and  with  a  sudden  yell  of  fury,  he 
shook  off  the  feeling  of  despondency  that  weighed  him 
down — he  became,  in  fact,  more  like  a  maniac  that  aught 
else,  and  struggled  fui-iously  to  get  free. 

But  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to  make  a  breach 
through  the  walls  of  Newgate  by  dashing  his  body  against 
them. 

The  man's  grasp  could  not  be  shaken  off. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said — "  none  of  your  nonsense !  Back  to 
the  cell  you  go,  and  there  stop  until  tho  morning ;  then 
you  shall  take  your  departure  for  good  !" 

In  spite  of  the  frantic  resistance  that  he  made,  Mr. 
Noakes  was  di-agged  along  the  corridors  of  the  prison  by 
the  turnkeys — along  those  corridors  that  he  a  short  time 
back  had  traversed  so  anxiously,  and  with  the  belief  strong 
in  his  mind  that  he  was  making  his  escape. 

With  extreme  violence  ho  was  flung  into  his  cell  and 
the  door  closed. 

He  was  then  beside  himself  with  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  struck  his 
head  furiously  against  the  stone  walls  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  mortification. 

And  so,  in  the  most  miserable  manner  that  could  possibly 
be  conceited,  the  whole  of  that  night  passed  away,  and 
morning  came. 

Breakfast  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  turnkeys. 

What  a  mockery  it  seemed  to  offer  him  food  at  such  a 
time  as  that ! 

The  prisoner  turned  aside  in  unutterable  loathing. 

He  could  not  eat — he  could  not  do  anything  but  bewail 
and  bemoan  his  lamentable  fate. 

All  that  violence  of  manner  that  had  characterised  him 
during  part  of  the  preceding  night  entirely  vanished,  and 
left  behind  a  dull,  apathetic  condition. 

He  seemed  only  to  be  half  conscious  of  what  was  taking 
place  around  him. 

When  the  sheriffs  paid  their  customary  visit  to  the  cell, 
he  stared  at  tliem  as  though  he  did  not  vmderstand  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony. 

But  he  was  observed  to  shudder  from  head  to  foot,  and 
this  was  because  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  hang- 
man. 

That  dread  functionary  had  accompanied  the  sheriffs 
to  the  cell,  and  stood  with  them  outside  the  door. 

In  his  hand  he  carried  a  quantity  of  rope. 

After  the  first  shudder,  Mr.  Noakes  kept  his  eyes 
constantly  riveted  upon  him. 
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It  wao  as  though  thuro  was  a  kiud  of  fasciuatioa  iu  his 
every  iiKU'enient. 

All  the  formalitios  that  had  to  be  gone  tlirough  were 
disagreeably  familiar  to  the  condemned  man. 

The  pri.-~otier  was  handed  over  to  the  sheriffs  by  the 
Goveraur  of  the  prison,  and  tlieu  the  whole  paii^'  were 
conducted  to  the  yard,  wherj  the  ceremoty  of  biudiugthe 
prisoner  was  gone  thi'ough. 

His  arms  were  here  securely  piuimicd  behind  his 
baek. 

It -sistance  now  was  out  of  the  quistion. 

But  Mr.  Noakes  had  not  the  heart  to  attempt  to  mak  ■ 
it. 

The  cart  was  waiting  in  the  court-yard,  with  the  coffi  ; 
lying  iu  it  into  wliicli  his  body  would  be  put  when  it  hud 
hung  the  appointed  tima  from  the  gallows. 

The  sight  of  this  object  tried  Mr.  Noakes's  nerves 
perhaps  more  than  .inythiug  else. 

He  could  not  bear  to  lowk  upon  the  dull,  black,  rudely- 
made  coffin,  with  its  white,  ghastly-looking  nails. 

He  was  assisted  into  the  cart,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
scat,  ho  was  conip  lied  to  sit  down  upon  the  cofHn. 

The  Orilinar^',  with  an  open  prayer-book  iu  his  hand, 
plai.-ed  himself  by  his  side. 

The  hangman  mounted  to  the  front  of  the  cart,  and 
took  hold  of  the  reins. 

All  was  ready  for  the  start. 

The  large  folding  doors  were  flung  open,  and  then  a 
terrific  roaring  sound  made  Mr.  Noakes  glance  hurriedly 
ill  the  direction  from  which  it  came. 

He  was  able  to  see  out  into  the  Old  Bailey,  and  as  far 
as  ever  his  eye  could  reach  nothing  but  human  faces  met 
his  view. 

They  were  roaring  and  shouting  simply  because  they 
knew  the  much-hated  prisoner  was  about  to  be  brought 
forth. 

A  close  guard  was  kept  round  the  vehicle,  for  such 
was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  that  the  authorities 
fancied  that  they  would  be  inclined  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  inHict  summaiy  justice  upon  the 
prisoner. 

Slowly  the  procession  moved  forward. 

They  passed  through  the  gales,  and  the  officers  who 
rode  in  front  were  compelled  to  force  a  way  through  the 
crowd  with  their  cutlasses. 

And  every  step  of  the  way  the  street  was  thronged 
with  spectators,  who,  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  the 
prisoner,  set  up  loud  yells  of  derision. 

But  by  this  time  Mr.  Noakes  was  completely  over- 
come. 

In  a  dull,  stupified,  abject  manner  he  sat  upon  the 
coffin,  taking  no  notice  of  the  shoutings  of  the  crowd,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  droning,  humming  noi.se  that 
was  pioduced  bj'  the  Ordinary  reading  the  service  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead. 


CIIAPTEK   DCLXVII. 

Mlt.  NOAIvES   SUFFli'lS    TIII5    EXTlli;ME    TE.VALTy    OF     THE 
LAW  AT  TYBUr.N'. 

As  the  procession  moved  slowly  on  its  way,  its  progress 
became  more  and  more  difficult. 

The  nearer  they  got  to  Tyburn,  the  closer  they  found 
the  people  packed  together,  so  that  it  was  almost  an 
impossibility  for  them  to  force  a  passage  at  all. 

Every  now  and  then  a  complete  stoppage  would  take 
pLiee. 

At  these  times  the  groans  and  yells  of  the  populace 
would  be  something  dreadful  to  listen  to. 

Nor  did  they  confine  themselves  to  vocal  manifestations 
of  their  abhorrence. 

Various  missiles  were  thrown  from  all  parts  of  the 
throng,  and  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  dangerous, 
so  that  not  onlj'  Mr.  Noakes,  but  the  Ordinai-y  and  the 
hangman  had  some  very  narrow  escapes  of  their 
lives. 

A  large  piece  of  brick  came  down  with  great  force  upon 
the  Ordinary's  prayer-book,  and  knocked  it  from  his 
hands. 

lie  stooped,  as  Noakes  thought,  to  pick  it  up  again. 

But  instead  of  doing  so  he  crouched  down  iu  the  cart 
as  low  as  he  could  get,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
other  missile. 


Mr.  Noakes's  apat'uy  increased. 

When  the  various  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  mateiial 
were  being  hurled  about  him  he  did  not  lliuch  iu  the 
least. 

Although  the  distance  could  not  have  exceeded  three 
miles  at  the  most,  yet  it  positively  took  the  cart  three 
hours  to  perform  the  journey. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  triple  tree  the 
hour  of  noon  was  almost  at  hand. 

Noakes  know  that  the  gallows  was  visible,  not  because 
he  raised  his  head  and  saw  it  himself,  but  because  of  the 
shouts  and  yells  of  the  crowd. 

It  was  a  glorious  day. 

The  sun  was  within  a  short  distance  of  the  meri- 
dian, and  pouring  down  his  rays  with  full  force  and 
power. 

In  the  sky  there  was  not  a  single  cloud. 

To  look  upwards  or  anywhere  above  the  mass  of  seeth- 
ing people  round,  the  cart,  all  was  beautiful  aud 
summer-like. 

At  last  the  cart  stopped. 

The  shadow  of  the  old  timbers  fell  upon  Mr.  Noakes, 
and  he  knew  at  once  where  he  was. 

The  police,  with  their  drawn  cutlasses,  formed  a  6r:u 
barrier  all  around,  and  managed  to  keep  off  the  people 
tolerably  well. 

No  more  stones  were  thrown  now. 

There  was  scarcely  any  shouting. 

But  all  were  pressing  forward  to  one  point,  all 
being  anxious  to  obtain  to  best  view  that  they  possibly 
could. 

They  looked  with  straining  eyes  upon  the  figures  in  tha 
cart. 

They  would  have  considered  themselves  cheated 
had  they  failed  to  notice  one  single  movement  that  was 
made. 

Finding  the  storm  of  missiles  was  over,  the  Ordinary 
ventured  to  rise  up  from  his  undignified  position. 

But  he  had  by  no  means  recovered  his  agitation. 

He  picked  up  the  prayer-book,  aud,  all  unconscious 
that  he  was  holding  it  upside-down,  commenced  to 
mumble  the  prayers  that  by  continual  reading  he  had  got 
off  by  rote. 

Then  the  sheriffs  gave  the  body  of  the  prisoner  into  the 
charge  of  the  hangman. 

lie  stood  up  in  the  cart,  with  a  piece  of  rope  in  hi^ 
hand,  and  with  some  degree  of  skill  threw  it  over  one  of 
the  cross-beams  above. 

Then,  drawing  down  the  end,  he  tied  a  running  knot, 
and  finally  drew  the  rope  tight. 

He  tested  its  strength  by  hanging  upon  it  with  both 
hands  for  several  moments,  and  while  he  did  this,  an- 
other terrific  yell  burst  from  the  crowd. 

It  subsided,  however,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  hangman 
and  the  Ordinary  lead  the  wretched-looking  culprit  be- 
neath the  beam. 

The  white  cap  was  next  drawn  down  so  as  to  cover  liis 
features. 

The  rope  was  tied  in  a  noose  round  his  neck,  aud  then 
the  preparations  were  complete. 

A  deep,  hushed  silence  now  fell  upon  the  whole  multi- 
tude. 

Had  they  been  suddenly  transformed  into  stone  they 
could  not  have  been  more  sileut  or  more  iminovable. 

It  was  strange  to  see  so  many  thousand  eyes  all  di- 
rected to  one  point,  and  one  alone,  bending  upon  it  a 
fixed,  unwinking  gaze. 

Clumsily  and  heavily  the  hangman  descended  from  the 
cart. 

The  Ordinary  got  down  too. 

Flourishing  his  whip,  the  hangman  walked  up  to  the 
horse's  head,  and  took  hold  of  the  bridle. 

He  gave  him  several  sharp  cuts  that  caused  the  aoiuial 
to  move  forward  rapidly. 

Mr.  Noakes  could  feel  the  bottom  of  the  cart  slipping 
from  beneath  his  feet — the  only  thing  that  intervened 
between  himself  and  death. 

At  that  last  awful  moment,  the  desire  to  prolong  his 
life  came  over  him  more  strongly  aud  mure  forcibly 
than  it  had  ever  done  before. 

But  he  was  perfectly  helpless. 

The  rope  was  round  his  neck. 

His  arms  were  so  tightly  pinioned  with  cord  that  the 
pain  was  almost  unendurable. 
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IIo  struj,--led  frautically,  and  made  many  vaia  and  des- 
perate attempts  to  seize  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the  cart 
-vvirh  his  feet,  aud  proveut  tho  rougli  planking  from  being 
diMwn  underneath  hiui. 

But  all  in  vain. 

The  people  observed  his  struggles.. 

They  knew  what  be  was  trying  to  do,  and  they 
cliiered. 

Mi:  Noakes,  although  so  near  to  death,  heard  that 
cheer,  aud  wondered  what  it  meant. 

Tho  wild  hope  darted  into  his  mind  that  it  must  bo  the 
token  of  a  reprieve  having  arrived,  and  therefore  his 
struggles  to  maintain  his  footing  became  a  thousand 
times  more  violent  than  before. 

Then  suddenly  bis  feet  encountered  vacancy. 

lie  dropped  down. 

lie  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  that  jerk  was 
echoed  by  a  strange  sound  from  tlie  mob — a  sound  pro- 
duced by  some  thousands  of  breaths  being  drawn  in  at 
the  same  instant. 

That  was  the  end — all  was  over. 

For  several  minutes  longer  did  tlie  wretched  prisoner's 
useless  struggles  continue. 

The  mode  of  execution  was  very  different  then  to  what 
it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Noakes  had  to  die  by  the  slow  process  of  strangu- 
lation. 

Intently  the  crowd  watched  him. 

Liut  by  degrees  his  convulsive  movements  subsided. 

He  would  be  calm  for  a  second,  then  there  would  be  the 
spasmodic  movement  of  a  limb,  until  finally  all  was 
still. 

Tlie  body  hung  there,  suspended  by  the  rope,  an  inert 
mass,  and  possessing  no  movement  except  a  slight  rota- 
tory one  that  was  probably  communicated  to  it  by  the 
wind. 

To  and  fro  it  swung,  like  accursed  fruit  on  a  hideous 
tree. 

Long  did  the  people  continue  to  gaze  upon  all  that  there 
was  left  of  Mr.  Noakes. 

>3ome  after  a  time  moved  away  and  turned  their  steps 
homeward. 

But  the  majority  waited  to  see  the  body  cut  down. 

This  ceremony  did  not  take  place  for  an  hour,  and  dur- 
ing that  hour  the  scene  that  took  place  round  the  gallows 
bailies  all  description. 

Punctually  to  the  moment  the  hangman  again  appeared 
upon  the  cart. 

Ho  was  now  inclined  to  take  matters  perfectly  easy. 

He  had  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth  that  he  was  smoking 
energetically. 

He  backed  his  horse  so  that  the  cart  was  once  more 
under  the  body. 

He  climbed  up  with  an  open  knife  in  his  hand,  aud  by 
several  strokes  cut  through  the  rope. 

He  was  quite  inclined  to  save  himself  all  the  trouble  he 
could,  was  that  hangman,  and  so  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  place  the  coffin  in  the  cart  in  such  a  position 
that  as  soon  as  the  rope  was  severed  the  dead  body  would 
fall  into  it. 

It  did  so,  and  although  it  did  not  fall  quite  into  its  pro- 
per position,  that  was  after  all,  to  his  thinking,  quite  an 
indifferent  matter. 

It  was  not  likely  that  they  could  expect  him  to  be  very 
particular  with  such  a  dead  body,  so  he  stuffed  in  the 
limbs  as  well  as  he  could,  placed  the  lid  upon  the  top,  and 
drove  leisurely  back  to  London  with  his  hideous  load. 

Aud  so  that  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Noakes. 

lie  was  buried — not  in  the  prison,  as  malefactors  usually 
are  at  the  present  day,  but  cast  into  a  roughly-dug  hole 
in  one  of  the  London  chui"chyards. 


CHAPTER  DCLXVIIL 

JONATHAN  WILD  BHLIEVKS  THAT   HE  SEES  AN  APPARITION. 

We  return  now  to  Jonathan  Wild,  whose  position  was 
scarcely  less  critical  and  miserable  than  that  of  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Noakes. 

The  man  who  came  to  the  door  of  the  farm-house  in 
answer  to  his  appeals  for  food  looked  at  the  applicant 
with  a  distrustful  eye. 

There  was  everything  in  his  appearance  that  was  re- 
pulsive, and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  no  such  man  should 
btand  beneath  his  roof. 


But  he  could  relieve  his  pi*esent  necessities. 
He  did  not  wish  any  man,  no  matter  how  bad,  to  die 
upon  his  threshold,  so  some  food  and  drink  were  placed 
before  Jonathan. 

He  ate  ravenously,  and  when  he  had  concluded  his 
meal  he  rose  up  with  the  intention  of  continuing  his 
journey. 

But  so  far  from  feeling  thankful  to  the  people  at  the 
farm-house  for  what  they  had  given  him,  he  only  shook  his 
fist  in  impotent  rage,  and  bi'eathed  out  horrible  curses 
upon  them  for  not  having  treated  him  in  a  better 
manner. 

"  I  should  like  to  slay  them  all !"  he  growled  between 
his  teeth.  "  If  I  could  see  them  weltering  in  their  blood 
I  should  be  more  content !" 

He  walked  hastily  over  tho  dai-k  fields  ;  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  unwise  for  him  to  remain  long  in  one  place, 
for  he  doubted  not  that  the  police  would  make  close  search 
after  him. 

He  felt  wonderfully  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  tho 
meal  he  had  partaken  of,  and  determined  if  possible  to 
push  on  with  all  speed  during  the  night,  and  then  secrete 
himself  while  daylight  lasted. 

Why  it  was  he  could  not  tell,  but  certain  it  is  some  in- 
ward impulse  urged  him  to  turn  his  face  in  the  direction 
of  London. 

Accordingly  he  did  so,  though  at  the  rate  he  was 
travelling  it  would  take  him  a  long  time  to  reach  the 
metropolis. 

Whether  he  had  any  deeply-laid  scheme  in  his  mind  wo 
shall  shortly  see. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he  had  some 
object  in  view,  and  that  he  did  not  take  this  course  with- 
out some  good  reason. 

The  clouds  that  had  covered  the  sky  gradually  rolled 
away,  and  the  moon  shone  down  with  great  brightness 
and  power — too  much  brightness  to  please  Wild. 

He  wished  to  have  the  deepest  darkness  an  his  com- 
panion. 

In  order  to  guard  against  being  seen,  he  took  care  to 
keep  himself  concealed  behind  the  shadow  of  the  hedge- 
rows. 

And  in  this  manner  he  proceeded  for  a  long  time,  for 
the  most  part  skirting  the  highway  as  he  went. 
All  around  him  was  very  still  and  very  silent. 
He  was  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country. 
There  were  few  travellers  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  day- 
time, and  very  rarely  one  at  night,  so  Jonathan  need  not 
have  been  so  much  alarmed  as  he  was  about  being  seen — 
though  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  in  his  position  to 
be  too  careful  aud  cautious  in  his  movements. 

He  walked  on  until  his  strength  would  carry  him  no 
further  without  a  rest,  and  so  he  flung  himself  down  at 
full  length  upon  the  grass. 

There  he  lay  meditating  for  a  long  time,  turning  over 
in  his  mind  all  manner  of  schemes. 

"I  will  live  ["he  muttered,  at  last — "I  will  live  with 
one  object  and  one  object  only — and  that  object  shall  bo 
revenge  1  After  I  have  glutted  that,  I  care  not  what 
becomes  of  me !  Revenge  I  must  and  will  have ;  and 
until  I  have  fully  satisfied  this  passion  I  cannot,  must  not 
die  !  But  when  all  is  done,  if  they  seize  me  in  the  very 
hour  of  triumph,  I  shall  not  care!  Yes — I  will  live  for 
revenge  only !" 

The  mere  thought  that  ho  might  be  able  to  wreak 
some  personal  injury  upon  those  he  looked  upon  as  his 
enemies  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  Jonathan's  bodily 
powers. 

He  rose  up  to  his  feet,  and  stood  as  though  undecided 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  he  should  turn  his  steps. 

"  I  must  not  forget,"  ho  said,  "  money  will  be  requisite 
to  me.  I  must  have  money  to  carry  out  my  plan.  When 
1  have  got  that,  I  shall  be  able  to  overcome  many  diffi- 
culties that  would  bo  insuperable  without  it — besides,  at 
the  present  moment  I  have  not  a  fraction,  and  I  must  not 
expect  to  live  upon  charity." 

He  paused  again,  and  then  he  spoke  with  resolu- 
tion. 

"  I  will  make  my  way  direct  to  the  spot  where  the 
miser's  gold  was  buried.  I  will  unearth  as  much  of  it  as 
I  think  my  wants  will  require.  Yes,  that  will  be  the 
easiest,  the  quickest,  tho  best,  and  the  safest  plan  for  ob- 
taining what  I  need.  Now  that  my  mind  is  made  up,  all 
will  be  easy  enough." 
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It  roquired  some  amount  of  skill  to  be  able  to  decide 
which  way  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  spot  where  the 
gold  lia<l  been  buried. 

After  a  time,  however,  Jonathan  felt  confident  that  he 
knew  his  way,  and  struck  boldly  across  the  fields  in  a 
north-westerly  direction. 

He  did  not  pause  again  Hntil  he  reached  a  very  high 
and  thickly-planted  hedge. 

To  have  surmounted  it  would  have  been  totally  impos- 
sible, and  before  taking  any  further  proceedings,  he 
climbed  up  the  bank  on  which  it  was  planted,  and  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  what  was  beyond. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  it  to  be  a  broad  high-road,  and 
this  discovery  set  him  thinking. 

He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  road  it  could  pos- 
Bil)ly  be. 

While  meditating  upon  this  point,  he  suddenly  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  in  the  distance. 

"  Some  one  approaches,"  he  said — "  I  will  wait  till  they 
go  by.  Whoever  it  is,  it  matters  not  to  me  in  the  least — 
not  in  the  least  I" 

Jonathan  was  much  exhausted,  and  so,  instead  of  wait- 
ing at  the  hedge  to  watch  for  the  approaching  travellers, 
he  once  more  flung  himself  down  on  the  grass  to  rest. 

So  great  was  his  weariness  that  he  must  have  fallen  off 
into  a  kind  of  slumber,  for  he  no  longer  heard  the  sound 
of  the  horses'  feet,  and  ho  forgot  all  about  the  travellers 
that  he  heard  coming. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  started  up. 

He  listeneil,  and  he  fancied  he  could  detect  a  murmur- 
ing of  voices. 

The  sound  appeared  to  grow  louder  and  louder — not 
that  it  did  so  in  reality,  but  the  effect  was  produced  by 
Jonathan  Wild  recovering  better  possession  of  his 
senses. 

The  voices  came  from  the  road,  and  so,  stealthily  as  a 
snake,  he  climbed  up  the  bank  again,  and  peeped  between 
the  stems  of  the  hedgerow. 

The  high-road  before  him  was  plainly  visible. 

The  moon  shone  so  brightly  that  it  rivalled  the  day- 
light. 

Jonathan's  face  assumed  a  strange,  hideous,  convulsed 
appearance. 

His  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets — so  astonished 
was  he  at  what  he  beheld  that  he  could  not  move  hand  or 
foot. 

Seated  on  the  back  of  a  magnificent  horse,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  him,  was  a  face  and  form  he  knew  full 
well. 

He  could  not  doubt  it — it  was  impossible  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

It  was  one  of  his  foes — a  foe  that  he  fully  and  entirely 
believed  had  been  long  ago  disposed  of — a  foe  whose  re- 
mains had  almost  resolved  themselves  into  the  elements 
of  which  they  had  been  composed. 

The  person  he  saw  sitting  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  and 
revealed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  shining  with  full  force 
upon  him,  was  no  other  than  Jack  Sheppard. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  peculiar  features — 
Jonathan  knew  him  too  well. 

In  that  silvery  light  Jack  had  a  strange,  ghastly-look- 
ing aspect. 

To  Jonathan  Wild  the  impression  was  firm  in  his  mind 
that  what  he  beheld  was  nothing  more  than  a  spectre. 

What  could  Jack  Sheppard's  presence  mean  ? 

More  and  more  did  he  strain  his  eyes,  being  impelled 
to  do  so  by  a  horrible  fascination. 

And  then  he  felt  quite  sure  that  he  could  see  round  the 
spectre's  neck  a  dark-blue,  livid  mark,  such  as  would  be 
left  by  the  pressure  of  the  hangman's  rope. 

The  spectre,  too,  was  evidently  gazing  full  upon  the 
epot  where  Jonathan  Wild  was  concealed. 

How  gladly  would  he  have  fled  from  that  spot  there 
and  then ! 

But  the  power  of  motion  was  denied  to  him. 

Then  he  saw  the  figure  slowly  raise  its  arm  and  point 
at  the  hedge. 

More  he  did  not  see,  for  at  that  moment  his  senses  for- 
sook him  utterly. 

The  grasp  which  ho  had  taken  of  the  long  tufts  of 
grass  at  the  top  of  the  embankment  relaxed,  and  he 
slipped  gently  down  iuto  the  field,  where  he  lay  as  im- 
movable as  though  dead. 


CHAPTER  DCLXIX. 

JONATHAN  WILD  RECOVERS  FROM  HIS  SWOON.    AND 
KESOLVES  TO  TAKE  POSSESSION  OF  A  HOIt.SK. 

How  long  Jonathan  remained  lying  there  upon  the  grass 
he  had  no  idea. 

It  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  he  recovered  his 
consciousness,  and  when  at  length  he  was  sensible  enough 
to  sit  upright  and  look  abou*  him,  he  saw  that  the  moon, 
which  when  he  saw  it  last  was  high  in  the  heavens,  was 
now  almost  on  the  point  of  setting  behind  a  distant  hill. 
_  His  insensibility  must,  then,  have  endured  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

As  recollection  slowly  came  back  to  him,  Jonathan 
shuddered  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

Cold  drops  of  perspiration,  wrung  from  him  by  intense 
fear,  started  out  upon  his  forehead. 

Ho  moved  his  lips  uneasily,  and  tried  to  gain  his 
feet. 

_  "  It  was  a  spectre  !"  he  said — "  yes,  sui-oly  a  spectre— a 
visitant  from  anotiier  world !  And  yet,  liow  hke— how 
like !  I  could  have  sworn  Jack  Sheppard,  alive  and 
in  the  flesh,  stood  before  mo ;  but  it  cannot  be — it  is  im- 
possible— he  is  dead !  Did  I  not  see  him  myself  su-;- 
ponded  from  Tyburn  Tree  ?  Did  he  not  hang  the  allotted 
time  ?  and  was  ho  not  then  cut  down  ?  Yes,  yes— I  know 
all  about  that — he  is  dead !" 

More  alarmed  than  ever,  Jonathan  continued  his  efforts 
to  assume  a  standing  posture. 

At  length  he  succeeded. 

"What  can  it  mean.'"  he  said.  "  WTiy  nm  I  troubled 
with  this  express  visitation  from  the  grave  ?  What  can 
the  spirit  of  Jack  Sheppard  portend  to  me  ?  No  good, 
surelj',  for  in  life  he  was  ever  my  bane  and  my  curse  !" 

Just  then  the  impulse  irresistibly  came  over  him  to 
climb  up  the  little  embankment  once  more,  and  again  take 
a  peep  through  the  hedge. 

He  did  so,  although  his  trembling  limbs  almost  failed 
him. 

He  peered  into  the  roadway. 

No  longer  was  it  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  it  had  been 
on  the  previous  occasion. 

Yet,  although  dim  and  obscure,  he  could  see  about  him 
tolerably  well. 

Of  the  spectre— for  such  he  considered  it — not  a  trace 
was  to  be  seen. 

It  had  vanished  wholly — entirely  vanished — vanished 
as  completely  as  though  it  had  never  been  there. 

Then  Jonathan  began  to  ask  himself  wliether  he  had 
not  allowed  his  fancy  to  mislead  him — whether  he  had 
not  been  deluded  by  a  freak  of  the  imagination. 

But  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  this  was 
actually  the  case. 

He  was  tormented  by  horrible  doubts  and  fears. 

"Does  it  show  that  my  end  is  near ?"' he  exc-laimcd — 
"is  it  some  foretoken  of  my  fate  —  S(mie  warning  to 
show  mo  that  ere  long  I  shall  share  his  fate  ?  I  cannot 
think  that — I  will  not  think  that !  I  will  go  on  as  before 
— bravely  and  defiantly !" 

These  words  will  show  that  there  was  still  left  in  the 
breast  of  Jonathan  Wild  some  portion  of  his  former  fears 
and  turbulent  spirit. 

But  in  spite  of  his  bravado,  and  the  manner  in  which  ho 
attempted  to  carry  off  this  affair,  it  ncverlheleris  gave 
him  a  severe  shock,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  it. 

But,  as  the  reader  knows  full  well,  ho  was  terrifying 
himself  quite  unnecessarily. 

It  was  no  spectre  that  ho  had  seen,  although  his  own 
guilty  fears  made  him  imagine  that  it  was. 

It  was  Jack  Sheppard  himself  that  he  had  seen — Jack 
Sheppard  in  company  with  Blueskin,  who,  happening  to 
be  some  little  distance  in  the  rear,  was  not  perceived. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise  against  thoir  joint 
enemy,  they  had  managed  to  reach  so  far. 

Little  by  little — step  by  step — they  had  followed  him  up, 
becoming  acquainted  one  after  the  other  with  all  the  deedv 
of  crime  and  violence  which  marked  almost  every  step  of 
his  career. 

Of  the  capture  of  Wild  and  Noakcs  by  the  police  ofiicers 
they  knew  nothing. 

The  last  information  they  received  was  that  the  two 
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Tillaius  were  pruceeJiDg  in  tlie  directiou  of  the  sea- 
coiist. 

And  this  was  tlie  destiuation  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sliep- 
pard  had  in  view. 

The  pausing  of  Jack  at  that  identical  spot  was  purely  a 
matter  of  accident. 

His  horse  was  mufh  fleeter  than  that  bestrode  by  Blue- 
skin,  and  he  had  pulle.l  up  in  order  to  wait  for  his  friend 
to  place  himself  by  his  side. 

Gould  but  some  invisible  being  have  whispered  in  his 
ear  the  astouuuiiig  iiitelligonce  that  his  arch  enemy  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  hiui  at  that  very  moment — that,  in 
fact,  he  was  lying  helpless  and  insensible  upon  the  grass 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge — how  welcomely  that  intel- 
ligence would  have  been  received  ! 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

There  was  no  invisible  power  to  furnish  this  informa- 
tion, and  by  his  own  facuiues  there  was  no  possibility 
of  Jack  Sheppard  discovering  it. 

Accordingly,  when  his  companion  placed  himself  by  his 
pide,  they  resumed  th°ir  journey  at  a  steady  pace,  leaving 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  behind  them. 

And  there,  as  we  have  seen,  Jonathan  Wild  remained 
until  of  Lis  own  self  he  recovered  his  senses. 

All  around  continued  as  profoundly  silent  as  before,  and 
therefore  he  summoned  up  his  courage  to  quit  his  hiding- 
place  and  emerge  into  the  high-road. 

His  resolution  remained  unchanged,  and,  having  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  his  position,  he  continued  his  course  in 
the  direction  that  he  believed  would  bring  him  to  the  spot 
■where  the  miser's  money  had  been  concealed. 

With  this  amount  of  wealth  in  his  possession,  he  would 
no  doubt  be  able  to  accomplish  much. 

Whether  he  would  succeed  iu  obtaining  it  or  not  re- 
niains  to  be  seen. 

But  before  be  could  cross  the  high-road  another  sound 
broke  upon  his  ears — a  sound  similar  to  that  which  he 
Lad  heard  some  time  before. 

A  traveller  was  approaching  along  the  high-road,  and 
approaching  at  a  rapid  rate. 

With  an  effort,  Wild  shook  off  all  his  superstitious  fairs. 

Ho  was  excessively  tired  and  weary. 

The  distance  he  had  to  go  was  grent,  and  he  imnie- 
diately  bethought  himself  of  what  a  difference  it  would 
make  to  Lim  in  eveiy  respect  if  he  could  but  obtain  pos- 
session of  a  Lorse. 

The  man  who  was  coming,  whoever  he  might  be,  cer- 
tainly possessed  one,  and  Jonathan  Wild  was  not  the  man 
to  make  any  scruple  about  possessing  himself  of  it. 

Unfortunately  he  possessed  no  weapon. 

The  police  officers  hail  been  careful  to  deprive  him  of 
both  arms  and  ammunition. 

But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  Jonathan  Wild  was  not 
likely  to  remain  long  at  fault. 

Close  to  his  feet  was  a  largo  round  stone. 

He  seized  it  with  a  cry  of  delight,  for  he  believed  that 
he  should  bo  able  to  throw  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  of 
aim  to  disable  the  traveller,  and  compel  Lim  to  come  to  a 
standstill. 

Concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  he  stood  quite 
still  awaiting  him. 

The  stone  was  poised  iu  his  hand  ready  to  be  thrown  at 
a  moment's  notice. 

Unsuspectingly  the  traveller  came  on. 

His  horse  was  going  at  an  easy  pace,  and  this  fact  made 
it  all  the  more  probable  that  Jonathan  Wild  would  suc- 
ceed in  hid  intention. 

Another  moment  and  the  dark  figure  of  a  man  seated 
upon  a  steed  came  in  sight. 

Jonathan  was  ready. 

With  a  howl  that  was  enough  to  terrify  anyone,  no 
matter  how  stout  their  nerves  might  be,  he  flung  the 
btone  with  the  full  force  of  his  arm. 

There  was  a  dull  thud,  followed  by  a  loud  cry  of  pain. 

The  stone  had  done  its  work  successfully. 

The  traveller  fell  sidewaj's  off  Lis  Lorse  on  to  the  Ligh- 
road. 

ClTArTER  DCLXX. 

JCXAniAN    WILD    JIliETS    UNEXrECTEDLY     AVITH    AN     OLD 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

Jonathan  Wild  Lad  fully  prepared  Limself  for  all  he  Lad 
to  do. 


No  sooner  had  he  cast  the  stone  than,  anticipating  that 
the  aim  would  be  successful,  he  darted  forward  with  great 
suddenness,  iu  order  to  prevent  the  horse  from  galloping 
away. 

He  was  successful,  for  ho  seized  him  by  the  bridle  and 
Lniig  on  tightly. 

The  terrified  steed  plunged  and  kicked  in  a  furious 
manner,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

Jonathan  had  him  secure. 

The  traveller  groaned  faintly. 

One  foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup,  so  that  had  the 
liorso  galloped  away,  his  fate  would  Lave  been  a  fearful 
one. 

Having  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  quieting  ILe  horse, 
Jonaiium  sli[iped  the  rein  over  Lis  arm,  and  then  removed 
the  traveller's  foot  from  the  stirrup. 

Such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of 
a  little  booty,  pt  rhaps,  iu  the  sh.ipe  of  lire-arms  and  am- 
munition, could  not  be  resisted. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  feeble  opposition  made  by  the  tra- 
veller, Jonathan  quickly  rifi  d  his  pockets. 

By  the  time  he  had  succeeded  in  this  operation,  the 
traveller  swooned. 

The  stone  had  struck  him  upon  the  head,  and  it  was 
something  to  bo  wondered  at  that  immediate  death  was 
not  produced. 

"I  had  better  dispose  of  Lim,"  Wild  muttered;  "it's 
no  good  leaving  him  here  on  the  highway  to  be  disco- 
vei-ed  by  the  next  traveller;  I'll  put  him  out  of 
sight." 

About  doing  this  there  was  no  great  di  faculty. 

There  was  one  plan  that  Jonathan  Lad  adopted  more 
tLan  once,  and  Le  always  found  it  answered  Lis  purpose 
most  ad'aiiriibly. 

This  was  to  roll  the  body  over  into  one  of  the  ditches 
by  the  roadside,  and  there  allow  it  to  remain. 

Generally  these  ditches  were  overgrown  with  long, 
rank  grass,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  whether  they 
contained  water  or  not. 

In  such  a  place  as  this  a  body  might  remain  for  a  great 
length  of  time  undiscovered. 

In  a  brutal  and  ferocious  manner  he  kicked  and  rolled 
the  traveller  over  the  road,  until  linally,  with  a  loud 
splash,  ho  fell  into  the  wnter. 

"Lie  there  and  rot!"  said  Wild — "lie  there  and 
rot !" 

By  this  advcntnre  Jonathan  Lad  gained  not  only  a 
steed  of  average  qu;dity,  but  also  a  couple  of  pistols  and 
a  small  supply  of  ammunition. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  mount  the  horse ;  and  as 
he  seated  liimself  in  the  saddle,  Jonathan  felt  such  an 
amount  of  triumph  and  cxuUation,  that  ho  could  scarcely 
resist  breatlung  aloud  a  defiance  to  Lis  foes,  although 
there  were  none  of  them  near  to  Lear  him. 

But  Lis  thoughts  suddenly  took  a  fresh  turn,  for,  to  his 
surprise,  he  heard  the  sound  of  another  traveller  ap- 
pron(;hing. 

He  listened  for  a  moment  or  so  in  indecision. 

The  success  Le  Lad  LitLerto  met  with  made  Lim 
bold. 

As  he  had  succeeded  with  this  first  traveller,  why  not 
lay  wait  for  the  second,  and  treat  Lim  in  a  similar 
fashion. 

Circumstances  might  arise  to  ftiake  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  spot  where  the  gold  was  buried,  and 
there  was  just  the  cLance  as  well  tliat  tLe  secret  hoard 
liad  been  discovered,  or  that  Mr.  Noakes  Lad  confessed  it 
to  some  of  Lis  foes. 

Surely  it  would  be  better  to  make  sure  of  money  now, 
and  as  Le  made  tLis  reilection  Jonathan  backed  his  horse 
into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  and  resolved  to  wait  for 
the  traveller  to  make  his  appearance. 

On  he  came  at  a  rather  rapid  rate. 

Just  wLen  he  was  about  a  couple  (f  hundred  yards 
from  where  Jonathan  was  in  ambush,  this  traveller 
toucLed  tLe  Lorse  witL  tLe  spui-s,  and  increased  tlie  rate 
considerably. 

He  shot  past  Jonathan  Wild  almost  before  ho  was  a-n-are 
of  it,  and  certainly  before  he  could  carry  out  Lis  intention 
of  stopping  Lim. 

Something  el-!0  astonisLed  JonatLan  too,  and  tLis  was 
tLe  transient  glimpse  Le  caught  of  tLe  traveller't,  counte- 
nance. 

He  uttered  a  loud  cry — an  angry  shout. 
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It  echoed  far  and  wide  over  the  silent  fields,  and 
caused  the  horseman  to  look  back  in  great  surprise. 

The  horse  on  which  he  was  riding,  terrified  by  the 
sound,  broke  into  a  mad  gallop. 

"By  all  that's  damnable,"  Jonathan  cried,  "that's 
George !  How  fortunate  !  I  will  have  the  villain's  life  ! 
But  how  comes  it  that  he  is  here  ?  I  should  have  thought 
that  he  would  not  have  ventured  back  to  England  with 
his  money !"' 

He  struck  his  horse  violently  in  the  flanks  with  his 
heels  while  he  spoke,  and  immediately  set  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  horseman  who  had  passed  by. 

It  was  indeed  no  other  than  his  son  George. 

The  meaning  of  his  presence  there  was  simple  enough. 

In  carrying  out  his  plans,  Steggs  had  laid  infornaation 
against  Wild  junior  for  the  share  he  had  in  persecuting 
Edgworth  Bess,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  capture 
him. 

No.  143. — Blceskis. 


George  was  not  long  in  discovering   that  the  police 
oificers  were  at  his  back. 
_  For  what  precise  purpose  he  could  not  tell ;  it  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  know  that  they  were  endeavouring  to 
capture  him. 

He  deemed  it  expedient  to  leave  Loudon  without  delay  ; 
and  so,  mounting  his  horse  and  separating  himself  from 
Nicholson,  who  would  be  of  no  further  service  to  him,  ho 
made  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

There  was  in  his  mii^  a  dim  kind  of  idea  of  doing 
some  terrible  and  startling  deed,  and  then  gaining  some 
quiet  seapoi-t  and  taking  leave  of  England. 

Upon  thus  unexpectedly  catching  sight  of  the  being 
who  had  caused  him  so  much  loss  and  inconvenience  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  Ufe,  well  might  Jonathan 
Wild  become  suddenly  a  prey  to  all  those  violent  and 
angry  passions  that  were  so  easily  roused  up  in  his 
breast. 


No.  143 
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Entirely  carried  away  by  these  feelings,  he  urged  Lis 
horse  forward  at  the  very  top  of  its  speed. 

But  it  was  long  indeed  before  he  was  successful  in 
gaining  in  the  least  upon  tlie  object  of  his  pursuit. 

George  Wild  had  heard  the  shout,  and  naturally  guessed 
that  it  came  from  the  throat  of  some  police  oflicer  who 
had  recognised  him. 

Therefore,  when  his  horse  broke  out  into  that  furious 
gallop  he  made  no  effort  to  restrain  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, touched  him  occasionally  with  the  spurs,  lest  he 
should  flag. 

It  was  likely  to  bo  a  long  race,  for  George  had  got  a 
good  start. 

But  Jonathan's  whole  mind  was  bent  upon  overtaking 
his  ungrateful  son. 

Was  it  not  most  important  that  he  should  do  so  ?  Would 
there  not  be  an  opportunity  of  recovering  at  least  some 
portion  of  the  large  fortune  he  had  accumulated  by  many 
years  of  successful  villany,  and  which  had  been  wrested 
from  him  at  the  last  moment  ? 

In  fact,  it  was  not  so  much  his  son  George  that  Jonathan 
saw  before  him  as  it  was  the  glorious  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pouuds. 

In  his  present  mood  he  felt  that  he  would  gladly  expend 
every  fraction  of  that  large  sum  if  by  doing  so  he  could 
purchase  the  revenge  he  so  longed  for. 

The  most  awful  curses  came  from  his  lips  when  he 
foTmd  himself  unable  to  make  such  rapid  progress  as  he 
would  have  wished. 

The  manner  in  which  ho  treated  his  willing  steed  was 
barbarous  to  a  degree. 

Away — away  they  went,  keeping  all  the  time  in  the 
high-road,  and  going  away  from  London  instead  of  to- 
wards it  as  Jonathan  had  a  little  while  before  proposed. 

Soon,  however,  he  was  encouraged  to  redouble  his 
exertions,  for  ho  found  that  slowly  and  surely  he  was 
gaining  upon  the  fugitive. 

George  Wild  observed  this  too,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  the  discovery  that  he  was  pursued  by  one  man 
only. 

"  May  I  be  d — d,"  was  his  inward  thought,  "if  T  gallop 
away  any  longer  from  a  single  man  !  If  I  don't  give  him 
his  reward,  d — n  me  !" 

George  uttered  these  words  half  aloud  and  half  to  him- 
self. 

But  they  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of  great  resolution,  and 
no  sooner  had  he  come  to  this  conclusion  than  he  checked 
his  horse  abruptly,  and  wheeled  round  so  as  to  face  his 
foe. 

On  came  Jonathan  like  a  whirlwind. 

lie  was  not  surprised  that  George  should  adopt  this 
course ;  ho  wondered  why  he  had  not  paused  earlier. 


CHAPTER  DGLXXI. 

WILD  JUNIOR   ASTONISHES  THE    GUV'NOE  DY  1113  COOLNESS. 

Very  calmly  and  quietly  did  Wild  junior  wait  for  his 
father  to  approach,  though  it  must  be  stated  that  at  that 
time  he  had  not  the  least  notion  that  ho  was  pursued  by 
anyone  else  save  a  police  officer. 

lie  held  his  hand  aa  it  seemed  in  a  negligent  manner 
by  his  side. 

But  it  was  a  treacherous  act. 

In  that  hand  he  grasped  a  pistol  on  which  he  knew  he 
could  rely. 

He  waited  until  his  foe  should  come  near  enough. 

And  now  it  happened  that  what  little  light  still  came 
from  the  moon  fell  upon  George's  countenance,  and  con- 
sequently upon  Jonathan's  back. 

llis  features  were,  therefoi-e,  by  no  means  plainly  dis- 
tinguished, and  he  had  altered  so  greatly  in  consequence 
of  the  rough  life  he  had  led  for  so  long,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  recognise  him  at  a  first  glance. 

Suddenly  George  Wild  raised  his  arm  and  fii-ed. 

There  was  a  loud  report,  and  Jonathan'^  hat  flew  off 
his  head,  and  was  carried  over  the  hedgerow  iato  a 
meadow. 

Undeterred  by  this  reception,  he  galloped  on,  nor  did  he 
pause  until  he  was  side  by  side  with  his  son. 

Then  leaning  forward  in  the  saddle,  he  seized  him 
tightly  by  the  throat  and  shook  him  backwards  and  for- 
wards. 


So  tightly  did  he  press  his  fingers  upon  his  son's  wind- 
pipe that  it  deprived  him  not  only  of  speech  but  of 
motion. 

"  Villain !  wretch !"  shrieked  Wild,  mad  with  fury.  "  I 
have  caught  you  at  last !  Now  there  shall  be  a  reckoning 
and  a  settlement  in  full  between  us !  Curse  you,  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  strangle  you  now,  and  would  do  so  only  I 
require  some  information  from  you !  Promise  to  give  it, 
or  this  moment  shall  be  your  last !" 

George  Wild  could  not  speak,  but  ho  nodded  his  head 
violently  to  imply  his  consent. 

Jonathan  relaxed  his  hold,  but  took  tho  precaution  to 
seize  the  reins  of  his  son's  horse. 

George  Wild  gasped  fearfully  for  breath,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  speak. 

Several  moments  elapsed  before  an  articulate  sound 
came  from  his  lips. 

The  first  words  that  he  ejaculated  were : 

"  Well,  I'll  be  d— d !" 

That  was  all  he  said,  and  having  so  spoken,  he  sat  upon 
the  back  of  his  horse  looking  at  Jonathan  with  a  comical 
expression  of  surprise. 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  d — d  a  thousand  times  before  I 
had  seen  you !"  roared  Wild.  "  But  I  have  you  now,  and 
you  shall  not  escape !" 

"  I  don't  mean  now,  guv'nor.  I'm  glad  I've  found  you, 
for  I  intend  to  stick  to  you  like  a  blessed  brick !" 

The  impudence  of  this  assertion,  given  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  so  great  that  Jonathan  Wild  was  for  a 
moment  struck  dumb  with  astonishment. 

"No,  guv'nor,"  continued  Wild  junior — "I'm  glad 
we've  met ;  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you  and  a  good 
thing  for  me,  for  we've  always  managed  to  work  well 
together  yet." 

"  Yes,  curse  you !  You  come  to  mo  at  the  time  of  my 
success,  and  having  learned  where  my  wealth  was,  had 
secretly  obtained  it,  and  then  departed  until  all  was 
spent." 

"  That's  about  it,  guv'nor.  We're  the  right  sort  to  be 
partners,  and  no  mistake — you  get  the  money,  and  I 
spend  it.     That  brings  things  to  a  level." 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  your  foolery  now,"  said  Jonathan, 
wrothly.  "  Wo  have  met,  and  I  will  take  caro  that  you 
don't  again  quit  my  side " 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  guv'nor,  because  that  shows  that  in 
this  matter  we  are  both  of  one  mind!" 

"  I  say,"  screamed  Wild,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  that 
you  shall  not  leave  me  until  you  have  told  me  what  you 
have  done  with  the  twenty-flvo  thousand  pouuds  that 
you  drew  out  of  the  bank !" 

•'  Oh,  d— n  it !" 

"  What  do  you  moan  by  that  ?" 

'■  Why,  I  made  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  IIow  ?"  said  Wild.  "  Explain  yourself.  It  is  neces- 
sary now  that  I  should  have  the  use  of  that  money." 

"Is  it,  though?"  said  George,  with  perfect  calmness. 
"  Then  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  guv'nor,  you  won't  get  the 
use  of  any  of  it — not  so  much  as  a  d — d  sixpence  !" 

"You — you  don't  mean  to  say,"  gasped  Wild,  "that 
you  have  spent  it  all  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — I  only  wish  I  had!" 

Jonathan  breathed  again. 

"  You  have  not  spent  it,  you  say  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  Can  you  tell  mo  where  it  is  ?" 

"lean." 

"  Then — then  you  have  been  alarming  mo  without  a 
cause !"  said  Jonathan,  anxiously,  for  he  knew  how  much 
depended  upon  obtaining  this  amount  of  money. 

"  Well,  you  do  seem  to  be  rather  excited,  guv'nor  ;  but 
I  can't  think  what  it's  all  about.  Surely  a  matter  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pouuds  is  but  a  trifle  to  you  !" 

"  A  trifle  ?"  screamed  Wild,  his  voice  rendered  almost 
inarticulate  with  passion.  "  It's  life — it  is  all  the  world — 
it  is  everything  to  me!  George — George,  tell  mo  where 
that  money  is,  or  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  I  will 
ovei-look  tho  past — we  will  be  friends  from  hence- 
forth !" 

"How  affecting!"  said  George.  "Upon  my  word, 
guv'nor,  you're  quite  pathetic ;  I  should  not  have  thought 
you  could  have  done  it  so  well !" 

"  But  you  will  tell  me  where  the  money  is,  George  ?" 

"  Oh  yes— I  will — I  will — I  have  said  so  1" 

"Then  where  is  it?" 


"  Why,  in  a  d — d  lubberly  steward's  pocket,  who  found 
out  I'd  got  the  money  with  me,  and  quietly  put  mo  over- 
board one  night  as  I  was  making  my  escape  to  the 
continent." 

"  What — what  ?"  yelled  Wild,  for  he  could  no*-  believe 
that  he  had  heard  aright.  ^ 

"  Why,  the  short  aud  the  long  of  it  is,  guv'nor,  £  meant 
being  very  comfortable  with  that  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  steward  of  the  ship  found  out  I'd  got  it,  so 
he  drugged  my  drink  one  night,  took  possession  of  my 
money,  and  then  threw  mo  overboard." 

"  Villain — monster — wretch — it's  a  lie !  I'm  suro  it's  a 
lie !  I  will  not  believe  it !  TeU  me  the  truth  at  once,  or 
you  die  upon  the  spot !" 

"Just  as  you  like,  guv'nor,  but  I  have  told  you  the 
truth  this  time,  and  that's  a  fact.  I  wish  it  was  false.  If 
I  had  spent  the  money,  I  should  not  have  cared  a  rap ; 

but  to  be  plundered  of  it  all  in  a  lump Well,  well — I 

won't  say  what  it  is,  guv'nor !" 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Wild — "  I  can't  believe  it.  It 
is  some  invention  of  yours  to  enable  you  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  my  wealth." 

"  Oh,  well ! — have  it  your  own  way,  guv'nor,  if  you 
like  ;  but  I  can  only  say  that's  the  fact,  and  if  you  will 
listen  to  me  for  five  minutes,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  then  perhaps  you  can  judge  better." 

Jonathan  made  no  reply,  and  so  Wild  junior  gave  a 
very  clear  and  cii-cumstantial  account  of  how  he  obtained 
the  money  and  how  he  lost  it  again. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  repeat  his  narrative,  for  all  the 
circumstances  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
reader. 
Jonathan  bent  his  head. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt. 
He  knew  his  son  well,  and  felt  confident  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth. 

But  the  disappointment  that  the  loss  of  this  money 
caused  him  was  almost  more  than  he  could  bear. 

"  George,"  he  said,  "  but  for  your  ingratitude  and  vil- 
lany,  I  should  now  be  able  to  achieve  a  perfect  triumph 
over  my  enemies.  As  it  is,  through  you  I  am  left  en- 
tirely defenceless  and  unprotected." 

"  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped,  guv'nor — I  am  very 
Sony." 

"  Sorry  ?  You  have  been  the  curse  of  my  entire  life ! 
If  I  could  have  read  the  future,  I  would  have  put  an  end 
to  your  existence  long  ago.  What  could  be  more  base 
and  villanous  than  your  conduct  with  respect  to  that 
money  ?  If  you  had  not  lost  it  in  the  manner  you  have 
described,  you  would  have  gone  abroad  and  spent  it  in 
reckless,  riotous  dissipation,  never  giving  one  thought  to 
me." 

"  Now,  now,  guv'nor,  don't  pitch  it  quite  so  strong ! 
You  hurt  my  feelings— upon  my  word  you  do!  Just 
look  at  the  circumstances,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
thought  I  could  act  any  differently." 

"  Act  any  differently  ?"  said  Jonathan,  stupified  with 
amazement. 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  it  was  doing  you  a  kindness — a  great 
kindness.    I  thought  so  all  the  time." 
"  This  is  monstrous!" 

"  No.  But  it  got  wind  somehow  that  the  money  was 
yours,  aud  I  heard  of  it,  so  I  thought  to  myself,  '  I  will 
be  beforehand  with  the  rest — I  will  go  and  draw  it  out 
and  bo  off,'  so  I  did  it." 

"And  what  of  me?"  said  Wild — "did  you  giv3  one 
thought  to  me  ?" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  guv'nor,  I  hardly  thought  you  worth 
one!  You  see,  you  were  safe  in  Newgate.  You  had 
been  tried  and  found  guilty — the  day  of  your  execution 
was  fixed.  I  could  see  no  probability  of  your  escaping 
your  doom,  so  I  judged  it  best  to  consult  my  own  safety 
by  beating  a  retreat  while  I  was  able  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER  DCLXXII. 

JONATHAN    WILD    AND    HIS    SON    BEGIN    TO  COME  TO  AN 
UNDERSTANDING. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  absolutely  staggered  by  his  son's 
audacity. 

And  well  he  might  be,  for  surely  it  had  never  Lad  a 
parallel. 


But  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  despondency  and  grief  had 
come  over  him. 

He  sat  on  his  steed,  gazing  abstractedly  upon  his  horse's 
mane  without  venturing  to  say  another  word. 

"Now  you  have  heard  the  full  particulars,"  continued 
George.  "I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  so  what  do 
you  say  to  going  into  partnership  ouce  more  ?" 

"  Peace  !  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this  folly  I"  answered 
Jonathan.  "  I  am  now  in  a  position  of  the  utmost  danger, 
but  wealth  would  have  lifted  mo  out  of  it.  But  somo- 
thiug  stays  my  hand,  or  else  why  do  I  not  raise  my  pistol 
and  put  an  end  to  your  existence  ?  for  you  have  been 
nothing  else  but  a  curse  to  me  all  your  life !" 

"Now,  don't  be  harsh,  guv'nor!     Think  how  I  have 
fallen  iu  with  all  your  plans,  and  how  I  have  assisted  you ! 
It's  not  my  fault  that  they  have  failed." 
"  But  I  say  it  is." 

"  Then  you  are  unreasonable.    I  can  assure  you  I  was 
quite  rejoiced  when  I  heard  that  you  had  cheated  the 
hangman.     It  was  a  narrow  squeak  though,  guv'nor, 
wasn't  it  ?" 
Jonathan  shuddered. 

He  could  not  treat  the  subject  as  his  son  did. 
"  However,  I  thought  wo  shoidd  meet  sooner  or  later, 
and   instead    of    wasting  my    time  by  galloping   after 
you,  what  do  you  think  I  did?" 
"  I  don't  know." 
"  Can  you  guess  ?" 
"No." 

"  Keep  your  courage  up,  guv'nor— you're  not  dead  yet ! 
Why,  I  did  my  best  to  serve  you,  although,  perhaps,  you 
won't  believe  it." 
"I  doubt  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  tried  hard  to  capture  Edgworth  Bess. 
I  knew  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  carry  out  that  clever 
scheme  of  yours.  But,  curses  on  her,  she  slipped  through 
my  fingers,  nor  could  I  again  obtain  possession  of 
her !" 

"And  where  is  she  now?"  asked  Jonathan,  eagerly, 
for  this  golden  dream  in  which  he  had  indulged  so  long 
suddenly  presented  itself  before  him. 

"  Her  claims  have  been  admitted  and  recognised,"  was 
the  reply.    "  She  has  now  assumed  her  title,  and  is  in 
full  and   uncontrolled  possession  of    her  estates  and 
wealth." 
"Is  it  so?" 

"It  is  indeed;  and  what  think  you?  That  villain 
Steggs— you  remember  him?— he  has  brought  all  this 
about,  and  he  made  London  too  hot  to  hold  me.  That's 
how  I  came  to  be  here.    But  I  shall  meet  him  yet,  aud 

then " 

_  George  Wild  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  but  the  fero- 
cious manner  iu  which  he  spoke,  and  the  abrupt  manner 
in  which  ho  paused  and  clutched  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol 
convulsively,  declared  his  intention  more  plainly  than  any 
open  threat  could  have  done. 

"And  she  has  recovered  possession  of  all,  then  ?"  mui- 
mured  Wild. 

"  Yes ;  as  I  told  you,  she  is  now  mistress  of  all." 
Jonathan  was  silent. 

But  though  his  tongue  was  still  his  thoughts  were 
busy. 

He  was  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  won- 
dering whether  he  could  not  obtain,  after  al),  some  con- 
siderable advantage. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  guv'nor,"  said  Wild 
junior,  interrupting  his  meditations.  "Now,  take  my 
word  for  it,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  form  an  allianco 
with  each  other.  We  shall  then  both  be  working  to  one 
end  to  our  mutual  benefit ;  otherwise,  we  shall  only  bo 
acting  in  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  then  you  can 
guess  the  result." 
"What  do  you  mean,  George  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  Imow  what  I  mean  plain  enough !  We  have 
failed  so  far,  but  that's  no  reason  why  the  scheme  should 
be  given  up  just  yet." 

Wild  started,  for  these  were  his  own  thoughts. 
He  had  come  to  the  selfsame  conclusion. 
"I  have  trusted  you  too  much  abeady,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Henceforth  we  must  be  strangers  to  each  other." 

"No,  no — guv'nor!  I'll  bo  d — d  if  wo  must!  Kecollect 
there  are  two  words  to  that  bargain.  I  tell  you,  for  the 
future  I  mean  to  stick  on  to  you  like  a  leech,  ^o  don't 
try  to  shake  me  off,  for  you  will  not  succeed." 
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"But  I  caunot  trust  you.  I  will  not  have  you  with  me 
—at  the  last  moment,  1  feel  sure  you  will  betray  me." 

"No,  no,  guv'uor— nothing  of  the  sort— nothing  of  the 
sort,  I  can  assure  you !" 

"But  I  say  it  is  so." 

"  Well,  have  your  own  way,  then.  You  were  always 
an  obstinate  old  fool,  and  I  see  you  have  not  alterer"  ^'i 
that  respect." 

Jonathan  ground  his  teeth,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Then  you  are  determined  that  we  shall  bo  foes  ?"  said 
George,  at  length. 

"  I  am." 

"  Then  I  am  not.  I  see  that  you  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  the  matter.  You  must  turn  it  over  in  your 
mind  again.     I  cannot  take  that  for  a  reply." 

"  But  yon  must — you  shall  take  it." 

"  Now,  look  here,  guv'nor.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  intend 
to  do,  and  if  you  like  to  aid  me  in  it,  why,  so  much  the 
better  for  both  of  us.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  have 
you  consider  what  objects  we  have  each  severally  in 
view." 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.  Give  mo  a  little  attention,  and  you  will  find 
that  I  shall  speak  rationally  enough.  I  have  two  objects 
to  live  for,  and  so  have  you.  Those  two  objects  ai-e  the 
same.  You  long  for  money  and  revenge,  and  so  do  I ; 
and  if  you  will  join  with  me,  guv'nor,  why,  d— n  me,  we 
shall  have  them  yet !" 

"Yes,  yes— revenge !"  said  Wild,  fiercely.  "I  will 
have  revenge — a  full,  deep,  bitter,  and  lasting  revenge! 
Then,  when  I  have  had  it,  I  shall  not  cai'e  in  the  least.  I 
shall  be  content  to  die  by  any  death,  but  I  can't  quit  ex- 
istence until  I  have  had  a  full  and  deadly  vengeance !" 

"  Now,  guv'nor,  look  here ! — if  you  go  on  in  that  extra- 
ordinary style  we  shall  part  at  once — I  ain't  do  with  it 
anyhow.  That's  just  how  it  is  that  you  have  failed 
hitherto  instead  of  being  successful.  Of  course  I  can 
make  allowances  for  you— you  are  getting  old,  guv'nor— 
you  are  getting  old !" 

"Peace,  fool!" 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  differ  as  to  what  a  fool  is.  I  con- 
sider myself  to  be  particularly  sensible  ;  but  don't  interrupt 
— let  me  go  back  to  the  original  question." 

Wild  was  silent. 

"  If  you  will  only  listen,  I  will  tell  you  how  we  can 
get  both  the  things  we  want.  First  wo  will  have  money, 
and  then  revenge ;  or,  if  you  like  it  bettei',  both  shall 
come  together." 

"What's  your  plan  ?" 

"  Simply  this :  we  will  wait  a  little  while  until  this 
excitement  about  us  calms  down,  and  then,  when  the 
objects  of  our  hate  are  completely  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
false  security,  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do." 

"  Well— well?" 

"  We  will  go  to  the  place  whore  Edgworth  Bess  may 
be — we  shall  easily  be  able  to  find  that  out — and,  having 
done  so,  we  will  seize  her,  caiTy  her  off,  nnd  keep  her 
securely  confined  until  she  consents  to  our  terms." 

"  And  what  will  they  be  ?" 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  consider  them  yet,  guv'uor. 
But  she  will  have  almost  an  unlimited  command  of  money, 
so  we  shall  be  able  to  demand  our  own  price  for  the  ran- 
som." 

"I  see— I  see!"  said  Wild.  "It's  a  good  thought, 
George — a  very  good  thought !  Wo  will  make  her  free- 
dom dependent  upon  the  ransom,  and  then  when  wo  have 
got  it,  George " 

"You  mean  the  ransom?" 

"Yes — when  we  have  got  it  wc  will  keep  it,  and  we 
will  keep  her  too.     Wo  will  be  i-evenged  !" 

"Exactly,  guv'nor;  but  we  will  hnive  the  details  for  a 
future  discussion— that's  my  plan.  I  have  told  it  to  you. 
Have  you  got  a  better  to  propose  ?" 

"  I  have  not." 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  to  my  original  proposition  ? 
Shall  we  be  partners  or  not?" 

For  several  minutes  Wild  hesitated. 

But  after  weighing  all  present  and  future  circuin,  ^..ces 
over  in  his  mind,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  remain  in  peace  with  his  son  than  at 
war. 


CHAPTER  DOLXXIII. 

JONATHAN  WILD   AND   HIS  SON   ENTER   INTO   AN  ALLIANCE 
■WITH   EACH    OTHER. 

"Now,  guv'nor,"  said  Wild  junior,  altera  pause,  "is  it 
to  be  a  bargain — yes  or  no?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  swear  solemnly  to  act  fairly  and  justly 
by  me." 

"  All  right,  guv'nor.  I'll  swear  that  or  anytlung  else 
you  like.    It's  agreed,  then,  is  it?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  now  from  henceforth  we  are  to  be  partners,  both 
working  together?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Then  hand  over  some  chink,  old  man,  for  mine's  all 
gone." 

"  If  you  want  money  you  must  obtain  it,"  said  Jonathan. 
"  I  have  none." 

"  I  don't  believe  that,  guv'nor.  However,  I  suppose  it 
won't  matter  if  there  is  a  little  difference  of  opinion 
between  us.  I  feel  sure  you've  got  money  somewhere.  If 
I  hadn't,  do  you  think  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  put  you  up  to  that  nice  little  plan  of  mine  ?  Why,  you 
would  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  yourself.  You 
think  yourself  clever,  guv'nor,  but  you  are  not,  and  you 
know  it." 

"  I  can  tell  you  this,  once  and  for  all,'*  replied  Jonathan 
— "  I  have  no  money,  and  if  I  had  I  should  not  give  it  to 
you — you  have  plundered  me  enough." 

"  Don't  use  hard  words,  guv'nor ;  you  hurt  ray  feelings 
— you  do  indeed ;  but  bear  this  in  mind — I  can't  carry  on 
without  money." 

"  Then  get  some." 

"What's  the  good?  You  know,  guv'nor,  that  I'm  no 
hand  at  getting  money,  but  I'm  never  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  do  with  me.  In  a  little  while  I 
will  aid  you  in  this  plan  you  have  proposed,  and  what  we 
can  obtain  by  it  we  will  share  together." 

"Now,  guv'nor,  don't  be  unreasonable.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  you  have  been  knocking  about  the  country 
all  this  while  without  laying  hold  of  a  trifle  ?" 

"  I  have  been  unfortunate,  George — most  unfortunate. 
I  had  money,  but  lost  it." 

"  More  fool  you,  then !  How  much  better  it  would 
have  been  if  I  had  been  with  you, — then  it  would  have 
been  spent,  and  that  would  have  been  a  great  consolation 
to  both  of  us." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  said  Jonathan,  abruptly. 
"It's  growing  towards  morning,  and  I  know  hot  search 
is  being  made  after  us  by  the  police,  and  during  daylight 
we  must  remain  concealed  somewhere." 

"  I  suppose  we  must,  but  I  was  so  carried  away  with 
joy  at  having  met  with  you  that  I  forgot  all  about  it," 

"Well,  then,  where  shall  we  go?" 

"  Where  do  you  propose  ?" 

"  I  feel  I  am  in  waat  of  rest.  I  have  not  known  what 
it  is  to  sleep  in  peace  or  comfort  for  a  very  long  period. 
I  am  wearied  almost  to  death." 

"  Well  now,  guv'nor,  if  you  had  only  got  a  trifle  of 
money  with  you  it  could  be  managed  easily  enough." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  Why,  we  would  find  out  some  retired  public-house, 
and  stop  tliere  all  the  day,  and  at  night  set  forth  and  do 
anything  that  might  be  arranged  between  us." 

"Do  you  know  where  there  is  any  such  place  ?"  asked 
Jonathan. 

"  I  dont, — I  can't  call  to  mind  such  a  one,  but  if  we 
travel  on  we  shall  doubtless  find  it;  and  I'll  tell  you 
another  thing,  guv'nor — you  don't  look  floui'ishing  ;  you 
have  a  decidedly  suspicious  look — your  clothes  are  torn 
and  mud-stained ;  you  must  make  some  changes  in  your 
apparel." 

"  But  how  can  it  be  done  ?" 

"Oh,  we'll  find  the  means,  never  fear!  Can't  you 
understand  that  your  present  appearance  is  suspicious  to 
a  degree,  and  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  per- 
sons ?     You  must  make  a  change." 

"I  must — I  will.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  George,  but 
at  times  there  comes  over  me  a  dreadful  sense  of  weari- 
ness, weakness,  and  disgust  of  life." 

"You're  growing  old,  guv'nor — that's  the  reason." 

"But  there  is  one  thing  that  will  always  animate  me — 
that  will  always  enable  me  to  triumph  over  my  foes—  *nd 
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that  is,  the  strong  desire  I  feel  to  have  revenge.    I  will 
be  revenged  upon  them  all !" 

"  Shall  we  count  them  over  ?"  said  George.     "  We-  »n.ay 
as  well  refresh  our  memories  a  little  while  we  are  jou'sriy- 
ing  along,  it  will  afford  us  considerable  pleasure." 
"  Yes — yes." 

"  Who,  then,  do  you  place  first  on  the  list  ?" 
"  Edgworth  Bess." 

"  You  long  to  have  revenge  upon  her  ?" 
"  I  do." 

"  And  so  do  I,  for  I  hate  her  bitterly — hate  her  for  her 
behaviour  towards  me." 

"And  then,"  said  Wild,  "  the  next  is  Blueskin.  Upon 
him  I  shall  wreak  my  deadliest  vengeance.  At  the  present 
I  cannot  think  what  form  my  revenge  will  take,  but 
something  will  suggest  itself  ere  long." 

"Kill  him — kill  him!"  said  George.  "My  revenge  is 
always  satisfied  with  death." 

"But  not  mine,"  said  Wild.  "I  require  something 
more  than  that." 

"  And  consequently  you  never  get  it ;  but  I  shall  get 
you  out  of  all  these  foolish  whims  and  fancies  before  long. 
Who  is  next.'" 

At  this  m»ment  a  sudden  recollection  came  over  Jona- 
than Wild.    Something  that  he  had  forgotten  returned 
to  his  mind  with  full  force. 
He  trembled  in  every  limb. 

The  perspiration  started  out  upon  his  face,  and  his 
hands  quivered  convulsively. 

"What  ails  you?"  said  Wild  junior,  with  surprise — 
"what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Jonathan,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
looking  around  him  cautiously  as  he  spoke — "  I  will  tell 
you." 

"  Go  on,  then." 

"Well,   George,  do  you  believe  in  ghosts — spirits — 
apparitions?" 
Wild  junior  laughed. 

"Not  likely,"  he  said;  "such  things  were  only  in- 
vented to  frighten  people  with.  I  have  no  belief  in  them 
at  all." 

"  But  I  have,"  said  Wild—"  I  have  !" 
"Then  that's  another    sign  you're    growing  old  and 
weak-headed,  guv'nor." 

"  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  in  them — it  seems 
impossible  now  to  doubt." 
" Bah  ! — ridiculous!" 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  have  evidence  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted— the  clearest — the  best  evidence,  for — for " 

"For  what?" 

"  I  saw  an  apparition  to-night." 
"To-night?" 

"  Yes,  to-night,  just  before  I  first  encountered  you.    I 
saw  it — I  saw  it !" 
"Saw  what?" 

"  The  apparition — the  very  image — of  one  who  I  know 
full  well  is  numbered  with  the  dead.    By  this  time  his 
body  must  almost  have  turned  to  dust ;  but  yet  I  saw 
him,  looking  just  as  he  did  in  life !" 
"Who — who?" 

"Why  did  he  come  from  the  grave  to  visit  me?  Why 
is  it  that  his  spirit  has  returned  to  earth  ?  Why  did  he 
confront  me  ?     It  was  horrible — horrible !" 

"But,  d — n  it  all,"  roared  Wild  junior,  "can't  you  tell 
me  who  it  was?" 

"  It  was  Jack  Sheppard !" 
'■  J>ick  who  ?" 
"Sheppai-d." 

"  It's  all  d — d  nonsense,  guv'nor,  and  you  must  know 
it  I  Didn't  you  see  Jack  Sheppard  swinging  from  Tyburn 
Tree  with  your  own  eyes?" 

"I  did — I  did;  and  most  surely  he  is  dead!" 
"  Dead  and  bui-ied  too,  and  I  will  never  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased  return  to  earth." 

"  But  I  saw  him,  George — I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I 
can  see  you  now ;  aye,  plainer — for  then  the  moon  was 
shining  with  great  power!" 

"  And  you  were  moonstruck,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  George,  you  may  scoff,  and  jest,  and  disbelieve  it,  but 
I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  more  certain  in  my  own  exist- 
ence at  this  present  moment  than  I  am  that  I  saw  the 
ghost  or  apparition  of  Jack  Sheppard  standing  in  the 
lane." 

"  It  was  some  accidental  likeness,"  said  George — "  that 


must  be  it.  You  are  weak,  and  in  want  of  rest  and  food 
— your  disordered  imagination  has  construed  some  slight 
resemblance  into  a  perfect  one.  Bah !  I  am  ashamed  oi 
'you." 

"  But,  George,  answer  me  one  question— is  ho  dead  or 
not  ?" 

"  Why,  dead,  of  course !  I  was  never  more  certain  of 
anything  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 

"  And  so  am  I  quite  sure  he  is  dead,  and  yet  I  am 
equally  sure  and  certain  that  I  saw  him  to-night.  Do  you 
think  that  I  could  have  forgotten  his  appearance  ?  Do 
you  think  that  my  memory  would  fail  me  in  any  respect  ? 
No,  no !  I  tell  you  I  saw  him  plainly  and  distinctly,  just 
as  he  looked  on  that  day  when  he  took  his  last  ride  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn  Tree.    And  what's  more,  George,  I 

saw — I  saw " 

"Saw  what?" 

"  Why,  a  dark  and  livid  mark  around  his  neck— the 
mark  that  had  been  left  by  the  pressure  of  the  hangman's 
rope!" 


CHAPTER  DGLXXIV. 

JONATHAN    WILD    AND    HIS    SON    THINK  THEY   HAVE  GOT 
INTO  COMFORTABLE  QUARTEKS. 

Although  he  showed  but  little  symptoms  of  it,  yet 
George  Wild  was  considerably  impressed,  not  merely  by 
what  had  been  told  him,  but  by  Jonathan's  manner. 

How  to  account  for  this  appearance  ho  could  not 
tell. 

But  he  still  clung,  or  professed  to  cling,  to  his  belief 
that  his  father  had  made  a  mistake. 

"Do  you  know,"  asked  Jonathan — "have  you  ever 
heard  what  such  an  appearance  as  I  have  described  por- 
tended?" 

"  Ob,  gammon !" 

"  I  ask  you,  have  you  ever  heard  it  ?  Have  you  ever 
been  told  that  when  an  apparition  like  this  appears  to 
anyone,  it  is  a  token  of  their  approaching  death?  Docs 
it  mean  that  my  death  is  approaching?  Is  my  race 
nearly  run  ?" 

"Never  you  mind — keep  up  your  courage,  guv'nor! 
Pay  no  attention  to  such  tales  as  these — I  never  did,  and 
never  shall ;  what's  the  use  ?" 

"But — but  there  are  other  things." 
"  What  other  things  ?" 

"  An  old  woman — a  witch — has  prophesied " 

George  drowned  his  voice  with  a  laugh. 
''  You  are  growing  superstitious,  guv'nor.     Upon  my 
word,  I  am  surprised  at  you — quite  surprised  1     I  could 
never  have  believed  it  of  you — it  s  too  absurd !" 

"You  may  affect  to  treat  it  lightly,"  responded  Jona- 
tlian.  "  I  try  to  banish  it  from  my  mind,  but  there  are 
times  when  I  cannot  do  so — when  these  thoughts  will 
obtrude  themselves." 

"And  I  daresay  they  do  just  at  the  present  time.'' 
"  They  do— they  do  !" 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it — I  can  easily  account  for 
it." 
"How  so?" 

"  By  your  own  confession  you  are  in  want  of  food  and 
sleep.  Eely  upon  it,  when  these  wants  are  supplied,  you 
will  be  quite  another  being.  Come  on — let  us  make 
better  speed!" 

At  a  more  rapid  rate  than  before,  they  now  trotted 
p.long  the  high-road. 

Morning  was  slowly  breaking,  and  the  damp,  chill 
wind  that  came  blowing  from  the  east  certainly  tended  in 
no  way  to  raise  Jonathan's  drooping  spirits. 

"Perhaps  he  will  appear  again — perhaps  I  shall  once 
more  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him — perhaps  you  may  see  him 
too." 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  perhaps  I  shall,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it." 

"Hope  it?" 
"  Yes." 
"  Why  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  should  do  ?" 
"  No.    Perhaps  be  paralysed  by  fear,  as  I  was." 
"No,  guv'nor— nothing  of   the  kind.     I  should  fire  a 
pistol  at  him,  and  d — d  soon  make  out  whether  he  was  a 
live  man  or  a  ghost !" 
"But  you  could  not — you  could  not!     I  am  sure  that 
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you  would  be  completely  overcome  when  your  eyes 
rested  upon  such  a  supernatural  visitor.  I  was,  for  I 
sank  back  in  a  ewoon,  and  in  a  swoon  I  remained  for 
many  hours." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  caused  by  want  of  food — there  can 
be  no  question  about  that.  But  keep  your  courage  up  for 
five  minutes  longer,  guv'nor,  and  then  you  will  be  all 
right." 

Jonathan  did  indeed  seem  to  be  in  a  most  despondent 
state  of  mind. 

Beyond  a  doubt  George  Wild  had  hit  upon  the  true 
solution  of  his  bodily  condition. 

"Look  before  you,"  said  Wild  junior,  "and  take 
courage  from  the  sight.  "  Do  you  see  those  chimneys  and 
that  red  roof  yonder  ?" 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  feel  pretty  certain  that  is  an  inn.  When 
we  once  gain  the  shelter  of  that,  all  will  be  well." 

Jonathan  looked  with  eager  eyes  towards  the  dwelling 
before  them. 

It  was  at  some  distance  off  and  much  hidden  by  the 
trees,  and  it  was  only  indistinctly  visible  in  the  dim,  grey 
morning  light. 

Upon  a  closer  approach,  however,  Wild  junior  found 
that  he  was  in  error. 

He  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing. 

It  wag  not  an  inn,  but  a  farm-house. 

He  raised  himself  in  the  stirrups,  and  looked  all  about 
him  in  the  hope  of  discerning  another  habitation. 

But  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful. 

Jonathan  was  deeply  disappointed. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  guv'nor,"  said  George;  "we 
won't  go  travelling  on  any  further  if  we  can  help  it. 
Come  along  with  me.  We  will  ask  for  food  and  shelter 
at  this  farm-house — that  is,  if  you  have  got  a  little  money 
in  your  pocket  that  will  enable  us  to  pay  for  what  we 
have." 

"  I  have  a  little,"  growled  Wild,  "  but  only  a  little." 

"But  will  it  suffice  for  our  purpose  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  That's  all  right,  then,  guv'nor.  Come  along — I  have 
no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  make  ourselves  very  com- 
fortable in  this  quarter." 

At  a  sharp  trot  they  advanced  to  the  gate  leading  to  the 
'arm-house. 

Through  this  they  passed,  and  soon  afterwards  stopped 
at  the  homestead. 

Early  as  it  was — the  hour  being  only  just  about  sunrise 
— the  inhabitants  were  all  astir. 

Wild  junior  took  the  lead  in  all  these  proceedings,  for 
he  found  that  he  was  most  competent  to  do  so. 

He  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  waited  impatiently 
for  a  response. 

A  rough-looking  labourer  opened  the  door. 

"Is  the  master  in?"  said  George,  boldly.  "If  he  is,  I 
want  to  speak  to  him." 

The  man  turned  round,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
farmer  himself  appeared. 

"  We  are  travellers,"  said  George,  in  a  bluff,  off-handod 
way  he  could  assume  very  well  when  he  liked — "  rather 
poor  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  badly  in  need  of  a  little 
food  and  shelter.  Don't  think  we  come  to  beg.  We  have 
money  enough  to  pay  you  for  all  we  have,  if  you  will 
only  allow  us  to  enter.  We  have  been  looking  for  hours 
past  for  an  inn,  without  being  able  to  find  one." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  farmer — "there  are  few  places  of 
accommodation  in  this  country.  I  have  thought  more 
than  once  that  I  would  do  a  little  business  in  the  public 
line  myself.  But  walk  in — walk  in ;  you  are  'quite  wel- 
come to  such  accommodation  as  we  can  give." 

"  Thanks — thanks !"  said  George.     "  And  our  horses  ?" 

"Oh,  they  shall  be  attended  to,  never  fear!  Nice- 
looking  nags  they  seem  to  be." 

"Yes,"  said  George,  "but  rather  tired.  "Like  us, 
they  want  rest  and  something  to  cat." 

The  man  who  had  opened  the  door  took  Jiarge  of  the 
horses  and  led  them  to  the  stable,  while  Jonathan  and  his 
son  were  ushered  into  the  large  kitchen  of  the  farm-house, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  people  were  assembled, 
sitting  down  to  a  most  substantial  breakfast. 

The  appearance  of  two  strangers  appeared  to  be  a  most 
unusual  event,  for  they  could  scarcely  continue  their  eat- 
ing operations,  they  stared  so  at  the  new-comers. 


A  very  tempting  and  succulent  breakfast,  for  hungry 
men  especially,  was  placed  upon  the  table,  and  to  it  Wild 
and  his  son  did  ample  justice. 

There  was  plenty  of  good  home-brewed  ale  to  wash  the 
viands  down,  and,  in  fact,  it  had  been  many  a  day  since 
Jonathan  had  fared  so  sumptuously. 

The  farmer  seemed  inclined  to  treat  them  with  a  very 
great  amount  of  respect,  and  chatted  agreeably  about 
various  matters. 

George  Wild  kept  up  the  conversation,  and  ho  was  so 
good  an  actor  that  he  not  only  overcame  any  feeling  of 
suspicion  which  the  appearance  of  Jonathan  might  create, 
but  actually  succeeded  in  producing  a  favourable  impres- 
sion as  regarded  himself. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  labouring  men  took  their 
departure  for  the  fields  in  order  to  commence  their  daily 
toil. 

The  farmer  himself  rose  as  if  to  accompany  them,  and 
George  Wild  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  complete  your  hospitality  and 
render  us  an  additional  service,  you  will  allow  us  to  lie 
down  somewhere  and  go  to  sleep.  We  shall  not  be  par- 
ticular where  it  is,  but  so  many  hours  have  elapsed  since 
we  slumbered  last  that  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
resume  our  journey  without  a  nap." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,"  said  the  farmer — "  not  the 
least  in  the  world !  Here,  dame,  you  see  to  them.  Show 
them  up  into  one  of  the  rooms,  and  let  tliem  lie  there  and 
sleep  as  long  as  they  choose.  Good  morning  to  you 
both  !"  he  added,  as  he  quitted  the  farm-house. 

The  farmer's  ■wife,  little  dreaming  who  her  visitors 
were,  and  what  'was  their  disposition,  led  them  upstairs 
into  a  clean  but  rudely-furnished  room. 

Making  some  apology  for  the  poorness  of  the  accom- 
modation, she  closed  the  door  and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  DOLXXV. 

GEOEGE  WILD  BUILDS  SOME    VEKY  FINE  CASTLES  IN  THE 
AIR. 

Jonathan  Wild  and  his  son  flung  themselves  upon 
the  bed  without  going  through  the  ceremony  of  undress- 
ing. 

"Did  you  notice  anything  peculiar  in  the  farmer's 
manner  ?"  asked  George  Wild,  abruptly. 

"  No,  certainly  not — did  you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can  hardly  tell  you — something  strange  and 
unnatural  in  his  conduct." 

"  I  didn't  observe  it." 

"  I  did.  I  am  sure  in  his  inmost  heart  he  wished  us  far 
away  from  this  spot.    I  could  tell  it  by  his  looks." 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  refuse  us  shelter  ?" 

"  Because  he  might  fancy  that  doing  so  would  provoke 
suspicion.  Eely  upon  it,  there's  something  going  on  that 
we  know  nothing  about,  so  while  we  stay  here  we  must 
keep  both  our  eyes  and  our  ears  open." 

"But  does  it  mean  danger  to  ourselves  ?" 

"  There  now,  don't  frighten  yourself  about  nothing  at 
all — there's  no  occasion.  What  danger  can  come  to  us,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?    Who  could  recognise  us  ?" 

"  You  can't  tell,  but  I  judged  from  your  manner  that 
you  expected  something  of  the  sort." 

"  No,  no.  The  farmer  has  got  something  on  his  mind, 
I  am  sure  of  it,  though  what  it  is  I  can't  exactly  malio 
out — perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  ere  long." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?" 

"Nothing  at  present,  guv'nor.  I  have  locked  the  door, 
so  that's  all  right — I  shall  have  as  long  a  sleep  as  I  can 
get." 

"  But  had  we  not  better  watch  and  sleep  by  turns  ?" 

'■  I  can't  see  any  necessity  for  it.  Go  to  sleep,  guv'nor, 
and  so  will  I.  If  anything  unusual  takes  place  I  shall  bo 
sure  to  hear  it,  for  at  all  times  I  am  a  light  sleeper." 

With  these  words  George  turned  on  his  side,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  frightful  succession  of  snores  proclaimed 
that  ho  was  sleeping. 

Jonathan,  howovor,  could  not  take  things  quite  so  easy, 
and  so  he  lay  for  a  long  time  in  a  very  uneasy,  restless 
state. 

But  at  length  ho  too  dropped  off  into  a  profound 
slumber 
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It  seemed  to  him  that  only  a  moment  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  his  closing  his  eyes  when  he  felt  some  one 
touch  him  cJn  the  shoulder. 

He  started  up  in  affright. 

"  Hush,  guv'nor — he  quiet !  There's  something  going  on, 
and  if  we  are  careful  we  shall  find  out  what  it  la." 

"  There's  no  danger,  then  ?" 

"Danger?  What  a  state  of  dread  you  are  always  in !  Of 
course  there's  no  danger ;  if  there  was,  do  you  think  I 
should  bo  taking  things  so  d — d  easy  as  I  am  ?" 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.    Why,  it's  dark !" 

"  Of  course  it  is,  guv'nor,  and  a  precious  good  sleep  you 
have  had — very  nearly  twelve  houi-s,  I  calculate." 

Jonathan  pressed  his  hand  to  his  temples. 

His  brain  was  confused. 

Ho  could  scarcely  believe  vthat  he  had  slumbered  for  so 
long  a  period. 

But  upon  looking  out  of  the  window  ho  was  con- 
vinced. 

"  Hark !"  said  his  son — "  can  you  hear  anything  ?" 

With  a  beating  heart  Jonathan  listened. 

"  I  can  hear  a  sound  like  the  murmuring  of  voices,"  he 
said,  at  length. 

"Just  so — that's  precisely  what  you  can  hear." 

"What  is  it  about?" 

"  I  can't  make  out  at  present.  I  awoko  and  heard  it, 
and  then  I  awoke  you.  Come  gently  to  the  window ;  we 
will  open  it  a  little  way  and  listen." 

The  window  was  a  latticed  one,  so  that  by  the  exercise 
of  a  very  trifling  amount  of  caution  they  were  able  to 
open  it  noiselessly. 

Night  had  evidently  set  in,  for  there  was  a  complete 
darkness  all  around. 

Unlike  the  preceding  one,  however,  there  was  no  moon 
shining  in  the  sky. 

The  whole  of  the  firmament  was  covered  up  by  one 
huge  cloud. 

Now  that  the  window  was  open  the  murmuring  of 
voices  became  much  more  distinct — indeed,  the  very  words 
that  were  uttered  were  plainly  audible. 

Three  men  were  standing  close  together  just  outside  the 
farm-house. 

They  were  in  a  kind  of  angle  of  the  building,  and  had 
doubtless  retired  there  in  order  that  their  consultation 
might  be  secret. 

Little  did  they  think,  however,  that  there  were  listeners 
at  one  of  the  windows  above. 

"I  feel  uneasy,"  said  a  voice,  which  they  recognised 
immediately  as  the  farmer's — "  I  feel  very  uneasy  about 
this  matter,  and  wish  to  goodness  it  was  safely  over! 
While  it  was  no  more  than  a  little  smuggling  I  ^didn't 
care,  but  this  is  a  great  risk  !" 

"Very  true,"  said  another  voice ;  "but,  then,  remember 
what  we  shall  pocket  by  the  transaction — more  than  we 
could  make  by  a  whole  year's  cruising,  and  it  will  be  done 
in  less  than  a  week." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  that,"  said  the  farmer — "that  is,  of 
course,  provided  that  nothing  wrong  takes  place." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  other  man,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  but  whose  tones  seemed  those  of  command.  "  I 
have  laid  all  my  plans  very  carefully,  and  I  might  say  I 
hav.  no  doubt  as  to  the  result." 

"  I  wish  it  was  over,"  said  the  farmer — "I  heartily  wish 
it  was  over!" 

"  Well,  now,  don't  show  the  white  feather,  whatever 
you  do !  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  the  easiest  part  to 
perform,  and  yet  you  make  the  greatest  fuss  about  it." 

"  I  can't  help  looking  at  the  consequences  of  detection," 
said  the  farmer. 

"Bah!  I  havo  no  patience  with  you!  You  have  no 
heart  or  courage  !  There's  only  one  thing  that  makes  me 
feel  at  all  insecure,  and,  after  all,  that  is  a  trifle." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?" 

"  I  wish  I  had  two  men  more  for  my  undertalnng.  If 
I  had,  I  should  feel  quite  confident  of  success." 

"  Have  you  not  enough  already  ?" 

"No,  I  have  not,  or  I  should  not  have  spoken.  I 
suppose  now,  however,  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  omis- 
sion." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  eaid  the  fanner,  brightening  a 
little.  "Two  men  came  this  morning  and  asked  for 
shelter." 

"Surely  you  did  not  consent  to  it?"  was  the  reply, 
given  in  accents  of  alarm. 


''  Yes,  I  did,  for  I  thought  that  would  be  the  best  way 
of  diverting  suspicion.  "They  will  be  off  in  an  hour  or 
two,  no  doubt.    But  they  were  much  fatigued." 

"  Well,  what  of  them  ?" 

''They  looked  to  me,"  said  the  fanner,  lowering  hia 
voice,  "as  though  they  had  been  knocked  about  by  the 
world  a  good  deal,  and  as  though  they  would  not  care 
particularly  what  they  did  to  better  their  condition." 

"  In  fact,  you  judge  them  to  bo  a  couple  of  desperate 
adventurers?" 

"I  do." 

"  And  you  think  they  might  be  disposed  to  aid  us  in 
our  scheme  ?" 

"Very  likely." 

"  But  there's  the  risk." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Yet  we  might  feel 
our  way  gently  with  them,  without  letting  them  know 
what  our  purpose  really  was." 

"  So  we  could." 

"For  instance,"  continued  the  farmer,  "  instead  of  tell- 
ing them  that  we  are  going  to  bring  Prince  Charlie  over 
to  his  own  country  again " 

"Hush  —  hush!"  said  the  other,  interrupting  him. 
"  Although  we  are  quite  alone,  it  is  dangerous  to  utter 
such  words." 

"  Well,  well — ^but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Instead  of 
telling  them  that,  we  might  say  that  it  was  a  little  smug- 
gling expedition,  that  would  considerably  benefit  them 
if  they  took  a  share  in  it." 

"I  must  think  about  it,"  said  the  one  who  appeared  to 
be  in  command.  "  I  don't  like  to  judge  hastily  in  such 
an  important  affair.  Let  us  go  inside.  You  shall  have 
my  answer  presently." 

With  these  words  the  three  conspirators^or  such  they 
were — moved  slowly  from  the  spot,  and  disappeared 
round  an  angle  of  the  building. 

George  Wild  quietly  shut  the  window  and  fastened  it. 

Then  he  flapped  his  hands  rapidly  against  his  sides, 
and  in  a  very  low  tone  produced  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
the  ci'owing  of  a  cock. 

His  exultation  was  extreme. 

He  grasped  Jonathan's  hand  and  shook  it  violently. 

" Hurrah,  guv'nor !"  he  said.  "Three  times  three  for 
good  luck !  We're  in  the  way  now !  This  is  what  you 
may  call  good  fortune  indeed !  I  can  see  my  way  now 
quite  clear  out  of  all  our  difficulties — I  can  indeed !" 

"  How  so — how  60  ?"  said  Jonathan. 

"  Can't  you  comprehend,  guv'nor  ?  It  struck  me  all  at 
once,  like  a  flash  of  lightning.    But  I'll  tell  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  turned  out  that  I  was 
quite  right  about  the  farmer." 

"  So  it  has." 

"  We  know  now  what  the  secret  ii  upon  his  mind.  He 
is  a  Jacobite,  and  so  are  those  who  are  with  him.  Their 
intention,  as  avowed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
bring  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  over  to  England. 
Depend  upon  it,  they  will  secrete  him  in  this  farm-house. 
Why  ho  is  coming,  of  course  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that 
they  mean  to  bring  him  seems  quite  certain.  Now, 
gitv'nor,  I  only  hope  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  they  will 
ask  us  to  join  them." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  do  so  ?" 

"Well,  that  is  just  tho  difficulty.  I  really  hope  so, 
because  if  they  do  1  shall  consent,  and  then,  guv'nor,  our 
fortunes  will  be  made.  You  will  bo  able  to  recover  all 
your  lost  power.  Money  will  pour  in  upon  you,  and, 
guv'nor,  I  shall  be  yom-  partner !" 


CHAPTER  DCLXXVL 

JONATHAN  WILD  INDULGES  IN  THE  DREAM  OF  RESUMING 
HIS  FORMER  GREATNESS,  AND  GEORGE  WILD  SUSTAINS 
HIS  PART  TO  ADMIRATION. 

"A  DREAM — a  dream!"  said  Jonathan — "that's  all  a 
dream — a  dream  in  which  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  for 
me  to  indulge !  No,  no,  Greorge — those  times  are  past  and 
gone,  and  never  can  return !" 

"  I  say  no,  guv'nor !" 

"A  castle  in  the  air,"  continued  Jonathan,  "and  an 
altogether  foolish  notion !  No,  no, — I  cannot— must  not 
buoy  myself  up  with  the  hope  that  I  may  once  again  find 
myself  in  the  possession  of  that  power  that  I  have  lost 
for  ever !" 
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'•  Now,  giiv'nor,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"Yes — go  on." 

"  Don't  speak  in  that  desponding  way,  but  pay  attention." 

"  I  am  paying  attention." 

"Can't  you  see  how  it  is  to  be  done?  You  shake 
your  head.     Then  I  will  tell  you." 

"  Do  so,  but  don't  speak  in  quite  such  a  loud  voice." 

"  A  good  caution,  guv'nor — a  very  good  caution." 

George  Wild  lowered  his  voice  and  said : 

"  Now  mind  this,  guv'nor,  if  we  are  asked  about  this 
matter,  let  us  swear  ourselves  to  be  true  Jacobites — 
Jacobites  to  the  backbone.    Do  you  hear  that  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  We  wiU  fall  in  with  all  their  views  exactly,  and  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  our  heart  is  in  the  work — as  it  wiU 
bp — as  it  will  be !"  he  added,  rubbing  his  hands  together 
gleefully  as  he  spoke. 

'■  How  so  ?"  said  Jonathan. 

"  Why,  when  we  get  Prince  Charlie  on  board  we  will 
never  lose  sight  of  him,  and  instead  of  his  coming  to  this 
house,  mind  you,  we  -will  cany  him  off  somewhere  and 
keep  him  secure.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  communicate 
with  the  Government  and  make  known  our  capture.  You 
know  their  hatred  of  the  Stuarts  as  well  as  I  do,  and  you 
must  be  aware  that  they  would  jump  at  any  opportunity 
of  putting  the  Pretender  out  of  the  way.  They  will  be 
induced  to  forgive  and  forget  all  our  past  offences,  and, 
take  ray  word  for  it,  a  full  and  free  pardon  will  be  made 
•ut  for" both!" 

While  Wild  junior  spoke,  Jonathan's  eyes  grew  brighter 
and  brighter. 

His  face  flushed  with  excitement,  and  his  breath  came 
short  and  thick. 

"I  do  believe  it,  George,"  he  gasped — "I  do  believe  it! 
But  the  prospect  is  too  much — too  great  for  me  to  bear." 

"  I  would  bet  my  life  upon  it,"  said  George  Wild — "  the 
only  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  Pretender  into  our  posses- 
sion. If  we  can  once  do  that,  we  can  dictate  our  own 
tenns  to  the  Government." 

Jonathan  clasped  his  hands  over  his  head. 

"Oh  that  I  could  stop  the  dreadful  beating  in  my 
brain !"  he  said.  "  But  this  excitement  is  too  much — too 
much !" 

"  Calm  yourself,  guv'nor,"  said  his  son — "  calm  your- 
self !  Lie  down  for  a  short  time,  and  then  we  will 
descend.  You  must  be  very  cai-eful  in  all  your  behaviour. 
I  only  hope  the  leader  of  the  expedition  will  make  up  his 
mind  to  ask  our  aid." 

Jonathan's  excitement  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to 
rest. 

After  a  brief  pause  they  both  descended  to  the 
kitchen. 

Here  they  found  the  farmer  and  several  other  men 
— all  strangers,  aud  certainly  bearing  about  them  the 
appearance  of  belonging  more  to  the  ocean  than  the 
land. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  hospitality,"  said 
George,  advancing  towards  the  farmer.  "  Let  us  know 
how  much  we  have  to  pay  you.  It  is  time  for  us  to  start 
again." 

"And  where  may  you  be  bound  ?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"  Nowhere  in  particular,"  replied  George,  in  his  off- 
liand  way.  "  We  are  looking  out  for  anything  that  may 
turn  up.    We  have  had  bad  luck  lately — very  bad  luck !" 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  landlord  glanced 
at  one  of  his  guests. 

This  George  concluded  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

There  was  a  degree  of  doubt  and  irresolution  on  this 
man's  face,  as  though  he  was  undecided  what  course  to 
adopt.  ■  g 

At  length,  turning  round,  he  said : 

"  1  suppose  you  are  not  very  particular  about  what  you 
do?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  George.  "  We  are  not 
vei-y  particular  in  some  things,  for  in  such  hard  times  as 
these  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  live  if  we  were." 

"  I  thought  so.  I  suppose  you  would  think  it  no  great 
sin  to  cheat  the  tax-collector  ?" 

"No.  d — n  me  if  I  should!"  said  George.  "I  consider 
that  a  virtue  and  a  duty  that  ought  to  be  practised  by 
every  man." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and  the  stranger  con- 
tinued • 


"  Then  I  suppose  you  would  not  mind  depriving  the 
revenue  officers  of  a  trifle,  eh  ?" 

"  Smuggling  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so." 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  George.  "  I  have  done  a 
little  in  that  line  befora  now,  but  not  much,  and  it  is  a 
good  many  years  ago." 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  may  as  well  out  with  it 
at  once.  We  know  of  a  capital  ran,  but  wo  can't 
take  advantage  of  it,  because  we  are  short-handed. 
Now,  if  you  two  will  make  up  your  minds  to  join  us,  why, 
it  will  be  a  very  nice  thing  indeed  for  you." 

George  turned  aside  and  made  a  pretence  of  consulting 
Jonathan. 

"We  ai'e quite  agreeable,"  he  replied;  "in  fact,  to  tell 
you  a  little  secret,  we  were  making  our  way  down  to  the 
sea-coast  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  something  of  the 
kind." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes ;  we  have  facilities  for  disposing  of  silks  or  brandy, 
or  in  fact,  anything  that  crosses  the  water  on  the  sly,  and 
we  thought  we  might  be  able  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments." 

"  I  am  glad  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with  you,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  never  his  intention 
to  trust  these  two  men — Wild  and  his  son — with  the  im- 
portant secret  of  their  undertaking,  but  only  to  lead  them 
to  believe  that  it  was  a  smuggling  expedition. 

But,  as  we  are  aware,  the  secret  was  akeady  known. 

"  When  shall  you  require  us  to  start  ?"  said  George. 
"  We  are  in  perfect  readiness  for  any  time  you  may  think 
proper  to  appoint." 

"At  midnight,"  said  the  stranger.  "  All  our  prepai-a- 
tions  will  be  made  by  then." 

"We  will  be  ready,"  said  George.  "Wliat's  the  horn- 
now?" 

"  Almost  eleven." 

More  refreshments  were  brought  out  and  placed  before 
them. 

Both  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  excitement. 

Aa  for  Jonathan,  he  could  scarcely  contain  himself. 

Fortune,  he  firmly  believed,  was  once  more  about  to 
smile  upon  him,  and  he  no  longer  looked  upon  what  bis 
son  had  said  as  a  mere  dream  or  castle  in  the  air. 

There  was  a  kind  of  tangible  reality  about  it,  and  a 
strong  degree  of  probability. 

The  glass  circulated  freely  among  the  men,  and  one  of 
them,  standing  up,  said  : 

"  Here's  to  the  health  of  the  King !" 

This  was  a  toast  they  all  intended  to  drink  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  for  while  it  would  provoke  no  sus- 
picion and  seemed  quite  loyal,  they  could  really  drink  to 
the  health  of  the  exiled  favourite. 

"  Stop !"  said  George,  suddenly.  "  What  King  do  you 
mean  ?" 

The  others  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  am  no  King  worshipper,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  it ;  but  least  of  all  I  like  those  German 
paupers  who  have  settled  themselves  in  this  country,  so 
if  you  are  going  to  drink  his  health,  I  say  no  !  It's 
what  I  have  never  done  yet,  and  may  I  be  d— d  if  ever  I 
do!" 

George  Wild  spoke  these  words  with  great  boldness, 
and  apparent  warmth. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  looked  upon  him  with  an 
admiring  eye. 

He  judged  him  to  be  reckless,  daring,  courageous— not 
caring  what  he  said. 

There  was  a  momentary  hesitation,  and  the  men  all 
looked  at  one  another. 

"  If  you  arc  no  friend  to  the  Georges,"  said  the  leader, 
at  length,  after  a  long  pause,  "  we  need  not  fear  telling 
you  what  King  we  are  drinking  to — it  is  to  the  health  of 
Charlie  over  the  water,  and  may  he  soon  come  back  to  his 
own !" 

"  So  say  I !"  said  George,  heartily.  "  If  we  are  to  have 
a  King  at  all,  by  all  means  let  us  have  one  from  the  old 
stock !  Here's  to  the  health  of  King  Charles,  and  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  veiy  long  before  he  really  is  so, 
not  that  there  appears  any  chance  of  it  at  present,  for  the 
people  of  England  are  forgetting  the  Stuarts,  and  be- 
coming accustomed  to  German  rule." 
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CHAPTER  DGLXXVII. 

JOMATnAX  WILD    AND    HIS    SON  JOIN  THE   CONSPIRATORS. 

An  omiuoiis  silence  followed  these  words  of  George 
Wild's. 

All  the  men  stood  round,  with  their  glasses  half  raised 
to  their  lips. 

Then  the  one  who  appeared  to  be  in  command  over  the 
rest  said : 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  young  man — I  don't  know 
•about  th.at;  indeed,  it  is  my  belief — and  I  have  good 
ground  for  havhig  it — that  the  people  arc  growing  more 
and  more  disgusted  every  driy  witli  the  present  nder  of 
these  realms.  If  King  Charles  cnuld  only  once  plant  his 
foot  on  English  soil,  he  would  be  surrounded  in  a  few 
hours  by  a  large  army ;  every  day  would  add  to  its 
numbers,  and,  like  some  mighty  tide,  it  would  go  rolling 
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ou  aud  entirely  overwhelming  tlioso  who  are  at  present  in 
power." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  may  bo  so.  or  perhaps  not. — d — n  me 
if  I  much  know  or  care  cither ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I 
have  no  objection  to  drinlring  the  health  of  Charlie  over 
the  water." 

"  Then,"  said  the  leader,  "  prepare  .all  of  von  to  drink. 
Drain  your  glassrs  to  the  toast:  Here's  to  the  hf-altli  of 
King  diaries  of  England,  and  may  the  time  so(m  come 
when  he  will  be  seated  on  the  throne  that  rightfully 
belongs  to  him  !" 

The  toast,  w.as  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  espcx.-ially  by 
Jonathan  and  his  scm. 

rSut,  after  that  there  was  a.  pause,  and,  as  it  seemef], 
r.ather  an  awkward  one. 

Each  man  looked  half  suspiciously  and  half  disfni.  tfully 
into  the  cnuntenance  of  ih".  one  sta'ndin;,'  next,  to  him.  ap 
though  be  feared  to  find  a  spy  or  a  traitor. 


All  wero  conscious  that  the  words  they  had  just  spoken 
und  the  toast  they  had  just  drunk  wore  rank  treason,  and 
that  if  a  knowledge  of  their  proceedings  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  Governmeut  it  would  be  suffii-ieut  to  consign  them 
to  the  prison — perhaps  to  the  scaffold. 

The  leader  of  ihe  expedition  appeared  inclined  to  sound 
the  two  strangers  still  further  as  to  their  views. 

"Should  you  have  any  objection,"  he  said,  "to  place 
yourselves  beneath  the  banner  of  our  lawful  King  ?  Let 
us  know ;  if  so,  you  may  find  that  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  to  you  that  will  turn  out  greatly  to  your  advan- 
tage." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  said  George,  readily. 
"King  George  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  never  has 
been,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  see  bim  lying  in  the 
dust." 

"  Well,  then,  swear  solemnly  that  you  will  not  disclose 
anything  I  may  tell  you,  and  we  will  proceed  fur- 
ther." 

"  We'll  swear,"  replied  George.  "  Propose  any  oath  you 
may  think  proper." 

The  leader  did  so,  and  a  terrible  formula  was  pro- 
nounced. 

Then  a  little  book  was  produced,  which  Gfeorge  and 
Jonathan  both  kissed,  and  said : 

"  We  swear !" 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  the  leader.  "  And  now,  when 
I  have  spoken,  you  can  please  yourselves  whether  you 
consent  to  join  us  or  not — it  is  by  no  means  compulsory. 
If  you  have  any  objection  to  it,  say  so,  and  you  shall 
depart  in  peace — only  you  must  forget  what  has  taken 
place  to-night.     On  the  other  hand '* 

He  paused. 

"  Go  on,"  said  George — "  let  us  hear  it.  If  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  put  money  in  our  pockets,  that  after  all 
will  be  the  chief  inducement,  for  we  have  been  terribly 
pushed  of  late." 

"It  will  put  money  in  your  pockets,  then,"  replied  the 
leader — "  it  will  make  the  fortunes  of  both  of  you  for  the 
remainder  of  your  lives.  Listen  !  Secret  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  long  time  past  for  a  second  uprising 
in  the  favour  of  Cliarles  Stuart — one  that  will  be  infi- 
nitely stronger  and  better  conducted  than  the  6ne  in 
1715.  Our  part  of  the  duty  is  to  cross  over  to  Ostend  in 
a  small  vessel  that  we  have  belonging  to  myself,  and  at 
the  place  I  have  mentioned  we  shall  find  King  Charles, 
lie  will  be  disguised.  We  shall  bring  him  on  board  and 
return  with  him  to  England.  The  intelligence  of  his 
landing  will  spread  itself  like  lightning  through  the  land, 
and  in  a  single  day  he  will  have  an  army  at  his  back.  All 
those  who  take  an  active  part  in  these  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings will  meet  with  a  large  reward — not  merely  a 
reward  paid  down  to  them  in  money,  but  in  appointments 
to  various  offices,  and  large  salaries  that  will  last  during 
the  whole  of  their  lifetime." 

"  It  sounds  well,"  said  George — "  very  well,  and  we 
are  with  you.    I  will  help  you  to  the  last." 

"  Good — then  for  this  Httle  voyage  to  Ostend  and  back 
you  shall  have  each  of  you  ten  pounds.  Here — hold  out 
your  hands  and  take  the  King's  money." 

Jonathan  and  bis  son  stretched  forth  their  hands 
catrcrly. 

Five  guineas  wero  counted  into  the  palms  of  each. 

"  That  is  half  the  amount,"  said  the  leader — "  the 
remainder  you  will  receive  when  the  journey  ia  accom- 
plished." 

"And  when  do  we  start?"  said  George. 

"  To-night — I  might  say  immediately.  All  is  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  sooner  this  part  of  our  work  is  over  the 
better.  Tlje  people  now  are  ripe  for  a  rebellion ;  they 
will  bear  the  Gorman  yoke  no  longer,  and  are  determined 
to  cast  it  off." 

"  Very  good,"  said  George — "  I  am  quite  willing.  The 
sooner  the  better,  say  I." 

"  We  will  have  one  more  toast  before  we  separate," 
cried  the  leader.  "  Fill  up  your  glasses  to  the  brim,  and 
we  will  drink — Success  to  our  expedition  !" 

The  men  drained  their  glasses  eagerly,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Wild  and  his  eon,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  all  fully  in  caraest  in  what  they  were 
about,  and  all  extremely  anxious  that  the  young  Pretender 
should  be  seated  on  the  throne. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  the  leader — "  follow  me !  Horses 
ate  ready,  and  the  distance  to  the  sea-shore  is  trifling. 


Come  on — in  a  few  hours  more  we  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  kneeling  before  our  King  I" 

With  these  words  the  leader  left  the  farm-house,  and 
was  followed  by  the  men,  the  farmer  himself  being  ond 
of  them. 

Horses  were  t<raiting'  outside,  and  with  very  little  delay 
the  whole  party  seated  themselves  in  the  saddles^ 

The  w'ord  "Forward  I"  was  then  given,  and  off  tliey 
went  at  a  rapid  trot. 

No  particular  order  of  march  was  observed. 

They  rode  in  a  straggling  throng. 

Jonathan  and  his  son  kept  side  by  side. 

By  slow  degrees  they  dropped  further  and  further  back 
into  the  rear,  so  that  they  should  be  able  to  exchange 
a  few  wordjj  with  each  other  without  being  over- 
heard. 

Jonathan  himself  w.-is  exceedingly  anxious  to  speak. 

Since  be  bad  heard  the  conspiracy,  he  had  been  plunged 
in  deep  thought,  and  had  indulged  in  a  thousand  strange 
meditations. 

"George,"  he  said,  in  tones  just  lottd  enough  to  reach 
the  ears  of  his  son. 

"  What  now,  guv'nor  ?" 

"Don't  speak  so  loud,  but  just  attend  to  what  I 
say." 

"  All  right — go  on  T' 

"  Candidly  and  truly,  what  do  you  think  of  this  con- 
spiracy ?" 

"  Why,  that  in  the  end  it  will  turn  out  a  d — d  good 
thing  for  us !" 

"No^  no — that  is  not  what  I  mean.  What  ia  your 
opinion  as  to  the  success  that  it  will  meet  with  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know,  guv'nor,  bow  it  might  be  if  we  hadn't 
joined  them  *,  but  I  shall  take  care  that  the  affair-is  nipped 
in  the  bud,  because  I  intend  taking  the  young  Pretender 
prisoner  before  King  George  my  very  own  self." 

"  Hush— hush !  The  wind  is  blowing,  and  somo  of  ilie 
words  you  are  saying  may  rcacb  the  ears  of  those  men  ;  ii 
so,  our  death  would  be  certain  !" 

"  We  had  better  say  no  more  about  it,"  returned  George. 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  our  minds  are  made  up  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  should  proceed,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  necessity  for  conversation." 

"  But  1  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two,  George." 

"  Say  on,  then ;  but  be  careful  in  your  speech."    | 

"  I  will.  You  remember  what  you  were  saying  to  me 
with  regard  to  the  position  I  had  lost,  and  the  probability 
there  was  that  I  should  regain  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  And  are  we  not  in  a  fair  way  for  it— eh, 
guv'nor  ?  This  will  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
us!" 

"Yes,  no  doubt;  but  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this 
enterprise  should  succeed — bow  then  ?" 

"  It  is  impossible  that  it  should.  We  don't  intend  to  let 
them." 

"  But  if  otherwise  ?  There  seems  a  reasonable  prospect. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  shall 
really  espouse  their  cause  and  not  pretend  to  do  so? 
Hecollect  what  the  leader  of  the  expedition  said.  He 
told  us  that  not  only  should  we  receive  a  great  reward, 
but  wo  should  also  be  appointed  to  different  offices.  Now, 
if  all  goes  well,  I  can  see  clearly  enough  bow  I  may  re- 
gain my  former  power,  and  how  I  shall  be  able  to  wreak 
my  utmost  vengeance  upon  those  I  hate !  What  do  you 
think  of  it,  George  ? — tell  me  that !" 


CHAPTER  DCLXXVm. 

JOMATI^AN  AND  THE  CONSPIRATORS  REACH  OSTEND  DC 
•AFEXy. 

"  Why,  1  think  while  you  are  growing  older  you  are 
turning  into  a  d — d  fool !" 

"But  you  have  not  considered  my  question." 

"  Yes,  I  have.  Don't  get  your  head  full  of  those  foolish 
notions,  guv'nor,  because  if  you  do  we  shall  be  done  for 
at  once  ;  besides,  I  don't  intend  to  allow  it." 

"Allow?" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  determined  to  tako  the  lead  in  this  affair 
from  beginning  to  end.  I  will  not  suffer  any  iuterfereuco 
on  your  i»rt-  It  is  a  most  excollcut  thing,  and  will  turn 
out  greatly  to  our  advantage  if  we  manage  matters 
rightly.  But  don't  you  think  for  one  moment  that  the 
Stuarts  will  ever  return  to  take  their  place  ou  the  thrope, 
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becanse  I  «m  quite  sure  they  will  uot.    Now,  theu,  let 
tliiit  end  the  matter  once  and  for  all !" 

After  thfse  words,  Joiiatliau  rode  on  for  a  long  time  in 
gloomy  silence. 

He  w;is  ponih-riug  in  his  mind  upon  ail  that  he  had 
hoard,  and,  stranj^ely  enough,  he  felt  more  inclined  to 
take  part  with  the  couspirators  than  to  betray  them. 

He  felt  8uro  that,  could  their  end  be  achieved,  he  should 
obtain  such  power  and  position  as  ho  had  never  before 
dreamt  of. 

But  what  was  sweeter  than  all,  every  one  of  those 
persons  wh(»  had  had  any  sharu  in  his  capture,  imprison- 
ment, or  pursuit  would  be  entirely  in  his  power. 

The  Secretary  of  State^  too,  who  had  been  such  a  bitter 
foe  to  him,  would  be  a  proscribed  exile. 

It  Weld  a  delightful  thing  for  Jonathan  to  dream 
upon. 

It  was  glorious  even  in  fancy  to  endeavour  to  decide 
what  would  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  those  ho  hated. 

His  speculations  and  reflections  were  broken  in  upon 
by  his  son. 

"Now,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "I  can  tell  just  as  well  as  if 
you  were  speaking  that  you  are  still  thinking  about  the 
beivjfit  \-i)U  would  derive  if  the  conspirators  succeeded  in 
their  designs.     I  am  right,  am  I  not  ?" 

"Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  it.  The  more  I  turn  the 
matter  over  in  mj'  mind,  the  more  convinced  do  I  feel 
that  they  will  succeed." 

"  And  the  more  I  consider  about  it,"  said  George,  "  the 
more  certain  do  I  feel  that  they  will  as  signally  fail.  As 
yet  the  enterprise  may  be  said  to  bo  entirely  in  the  bud. 
So  much  depends  upon  circumstances,  and,  as  regards  all 
the  parties  concerned,  the  result  will  either  be  a  success 
or  utter  ruin.  And  now  just  think.  It  seems  to  me  with- 
out any  reasonable  grounds  they  count  upon  gaining  a 
large  number  of  people  to  their  side.  This  I  Hrmly  be- 
lieve will  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?" 

"  I  do,  guv'nor ;  and  bear  in  mind  the  proverb  which 
saj-s,  '  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.' 
You  know  well  enough  what  an  intense  hatred  and  fear 
the  King  has  of  all  Jacobite  plots,  and  when  wo  succeed 
in  destroying  this  cttnspii-acy,  and  in  dragging  the  object 
of  it  before  him  a  prisoner,  will  he  not  be  so  overcome 
with  joy  ajj  to  be  ready  to  grant  any  request  that  may  be 
made  to  him?" 

••  I  es,  George ;  I  am  obliged  to  admit  that  is  very  rea- 
sonable indeed.  I  have  played  upon  the  King  —  the 
Government — pretty  well  with  Jacobite  plots  at  one  time 
or  other,  and  1  know  juat  what  eflfect  they  have  upon  his 
n>ind.  I  know,  too,  that  he  would  give  almost  anything 
for  a  pretext  to  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Oharles  Stuart." 

"  Then,  after  that  knowledge,"  said  George,  "  how  can 
you  hesitate  about  the  course  wo  must  pursue  ?  Our  path  is 
as  clear  as  noonday.  Don't  trouble  your  head  one  bit 
more  about  it,  but  leave  the  whole  to  me.  Do  just  as  I  tell 
you — obey  my  directions,  if  needs  be,  without  asking  a 
question,  and  if  you  do  so,  rely  upon  it  the  result  will  be 
a  free  pardoa  for  both  of  us,  and  a  reinstation  in  your  old 
position." 

Again  Jonathan  was  silent,  and  George  appeared  to  con- 
sider that  tlie  reason  was  because  he  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  arguments  given. 

Jonathan,  however,  was  in  a  very  great  state  of  in- 
di'cision  upon  the  subject,  and  indeed  there  is  no  question 
tJ;at  but  for  the  company  of  his  son  ho  would  certainly  have 
]oiij<ed  the  conspirators  in  earnest. 

At  length  the  sea-coast  was  reached. 

The  horses  were  left  in  charge  of  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  there  waiting  them,  and  to  him  the  leader  of  the 
entei-prise  addressed  a  few  words. 

What  they  were  Wild  junior  could  not  hear,  but  they 
appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 

"Staud  close  together  beneath  this  rock,"  said  the  chief, 
"and  then  I  will  signal  the  boat." 

He  was  obeyed. 

From  his  pocket  bfi  rapidly  took  a  small  object  which 
proved  to  be  a  rocket. 

It  was  ignited,  and  up  into  the  air  it  soared  to  an  im- 
iiieuso  height,  and  was  carried  far  over  to  seaward  by  the 
wind,  and  then  it  burst,  and  a  shower  of  glittering  frag- 
ments descended. 

.Several  anxious  moments  passed,  and  then  the  chief 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 


_  Wild  and  his  son  looked  across  the  sea,  and  theu  in  tlio 
distance  they  saw  a  bright  red  light. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  off,  and  no  doubt  it  was  secured 
in  some  way  to  the  rigging  of  the  vessel. 

Tlien  the  chief  produced  another  packet  which  he 
placed  upon  the  ground. 

Its  shape  was  conical. 

This  also  was  lighted,  and  a  beautiful  red  flame  im- 
mediately arose. 

It  burned  with  great  steadiness  and  brightness,  despite 
the  wind  that  was  blowing. 

It  was  easy  to  conjecture  that  this  light  was  shown  in 
order  that  the  rowers  of  the  boat  should  know  to  what 
point  to  steer. 

Presently  the  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  in  upon 
by  that  peculiar  rattling  sound  which  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  oars  in  tho  rowlocks. 

Then  a  small  boat  appeared  in  sight,  in  which  two  men 
were  seated. 

By  the  time  it  touched  the  beach  the  red  light  had  died 
out. 

It  had  just  burned  long  enough  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed. 

"  In  there,  and  take  your  seats  quietly !"  said  the  leader. 

It  was  rather  a  heavy  load  for  the  boat  to  take  at  once, 
but  the  sea  was  calm,  so  they  did  not  fear  to  crowd  into 
it. 

It  was  hard  work  to  row,  and  the  boat  moyed  sluggishly 
across  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Wild  and  his  son  exchanged  no  further  conversation, 
because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  speak  without 
being  overheard. 

But  they  strained  their  eyes  endeavouring  to  pierce  tho 
darkness,  for  they  were  anxious  to  make  out  the  size 
and  nature  of  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  them  to 
Ostend. 

Upon  coming  alongside  they  saw  it  was  a  lumbering, 
clumsy-looking  craft,  more  resembling  a  large  Ushiug- 
boat  than  anything  else. 

With  little  diiHculty  all  got  on  board,  and  theu  the 
signal  to  weigh  the  anchor  was  given. 

Then  ensued  the  greatest  confusion. 

But  in  a  short  ♦•me  tne  sails  were  spread  in  tho  requisite 
direction  to  catch  the  wind,  and  with  a  rolling,  heavy 
movement  the  vessel  plunged  on  her  way. 

WiJ-i  and  his  son  made  a  computation  of  the  number  of 
people  on  board  the  boat,  and,  including  themselves,  they 
discovered  the  number  to  be  about  twenty. 

The  sea  wah  calm  and  the  wind  favourable. 

The  leader  of  tho  expedition  was  also  captain  of  the 
vessel,  and  he  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  nodded  his  head 
with  satisfaction. 

He  descended  to  the  cabin,  and  was  there  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  in  writing. 

George  Wild  was  anxious  to  learn  all,  and  peeped 
through  the  skylight  and  saw  him  thus  engaged. 

All  the  crew  were  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 

A  double  allowance  of  grog  was  served  out,  and  they 
drank  to  tho  health  of  King  Oharles  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. 

Wild  junior  was  in  high  spirits. 

He  considered  that  he  had  been  favoured  by  Fortune  to 
an  uncommon  extent. 

Nothing  could  be  better  or  more  agreeable  to  him,  and 
looking  into  the  future,  he  felt  confident  that  everything ' 
would  turn  out  well. 

His  only  uneasiness  was  caused  by  Jonathan.  f 

That  he  was  still  indulging  in  speculations  of  what 
would  be  the  result  to  himself  if  tho  conspiracy  turned 
out  successful  he  was  quite  sure,  and  ho  regretted  it,  for 
the  credit  must  be  given  to  George  Wild  of  being  able  to 
weigh  the  probabilities  of  the  occurrence  of  any  future 
event  pretty  accurately. 

In  his  nature,  he  was  to  the  full  as  unscrupulous  as  his 
rascally  parent ;  and,  as  we  know,  it  was  not  from  any 
devotion  to  the  crown  or  any  loyal  feeling  that  ho  deter- 
mined to  unmask  the  conspiracy,  but  only  because  he  be- 
lieved his  personal  gain  by  doing  so  would  be  con- 
siderable. 

His  only  course  was  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  wpoij 
Jonathan,  and  prevent  him  from  taking  any  other  coin-so 
than  that  whicfi  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Without  the  occun-ence  of  an  accident,  or  any  incident 
of  importance,  tho  voyage  was  performed. 
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Wliou  the  land  was  visible,  all  the  men  displayed  groat 
joy  and  satisfaction  ;  and  as  they  kuew  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  disclosure  of  their  soutimcuts,  they  spoke 
freely  eoucerning  King  Charles. 

Although  the  conspiracy  seemed  to  be  so  badly 
planned,  yet  they  were  all  mobt  sanguine  as  to  its  re- 
sults. 

The  idea  that  they  should  fail,  and  that  the  end  of  all 
would  be  an  ignominious  death  upon  the  scaffold,  never 
once  entered  their  minds,  or,  if  it  did,  thej'  banished 
the  thought  as  being  not  worthy  to  be  dwelt  upon. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXIX. 

WILD  JUNIOR  AND    JONATHAN   C'OJIMliNCE  THEIR   VOYAGE 
IIOMliWAKU. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  the  lumbering  vessel  cast  anchor 
just  off  the  shore. 

The  captain  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  no 
sooner  had  he  seen  that  all  was  right  than  he  ordered  the 
small  boat  to  be  lowered. 

Into  this  he  leaped,  having  two  of  the  crew  with  him  to 
row  him  to  the  shore. 

Jouathan  and  his  son,  leaning  over  the  edge  of  the 
vessel,  watched  the  boat  depart  and  disappear  in  the 
darkness. 

They  wouM  have  been  very  glad  to  have  taken  part  in 
that  portion  of  the  enterprise,  but  they  were  not  permittod 
to  do  so. 

They  would  have  to  wait  in  suspense  until  the  captain 
caniD  on  board  again. 

Wild  junior  glanced  keeijy  around  him,  and  finding 
that  there  was  no  one  within  earshot,  said : 

"  Now,  guv'nor,  above  ail  things  take  care  what  you 
do,  or  this  elaborate  scheme  of  ours  will  be  entirely 
spoiled." 

"  I  will  be  careful.  Don't  show  any  further  anxiety  on 
my  account — it  is  unnecessary." 

"  I  don't  think  so,  guv'nor.  I  know  just  what  you  are. 
But  when  this  Charles  Stuart  comes  on  board,  be  sure  you 
do  everytliing  you  can  to  display  your  devotion  to  his 
cause.  You  may  depend  I  shall  bo  profuse  in  my  pro- 
fessions, and  if  you  do  the  like,  why,  then,  all  suspicion 
will  be  turned  away  from  us." 

"  I  will  do  it,"  said  Jonathan — "  I  will  do  it ;  bftt  enough 
has  been  said  \ipon  the  subject." 

•'Very  good.  It's  a  daugerous  matter  to  converse 
about,  and  j'ct,  guv'nor,  I  can't  help  looking  into  the 
future,  and  picturing  to  myself  how  things  are  likely  to 
turn  out." 

"  I  do  the  same." 

"  I  know  you  do  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  misled  by  a 
false  notion.  I  am  quite  certain,  however,  that  if  we  can 
only  succeed  in  making  the  Pretender  prisoner.  King 
George  would  be  ready  to  accede  to  any  demands  we  might 
think  proper  to  make." 

"Yes — I  should  not  wonder,"  said  Wild;  "but  yet, 
if  by  any  means  this  rebellion  could  be  carried  on  success- 
fully  " 

"Bah!— rubbish!" 

"  I  say  if  it  could,  then  what  a  complete  satisfaction  it 
would  be  to  us  !  All  the  past  could  be  forgotten,  and  we 
should  be  able  to  trample  our  powerful  enemies  beneath 
our  ffct !"' 

"  But  you  need  not  speculate  on  that,  guv'nor,  as  I 
told  j'ou  before,  because  it  is  quite  impossible.  Always 
stick  to  the  strongest  side,  and  you  may  depend  that  in 
this  case  the  strongest  is  King  George.  He  is  too  firmly 
planted  upon  the  throne  ever  to  be  hurled  from  it.  I  am 
quite  sure  this  is  the  case." 

"Well,  well — 1  must  give  you  credit  for  having  sound 
common  seuse  on  your  side,  George.  There  is  nothing 
like  keeping  on  the  strongest  side,  and  therefore  1 
am  agreeable  that  our  original  scheme  should  be  carried 
out." 

"  I  wish  I  could  keep  you  in  that  mind,  guv'nor.  I 
believe  you  see  the  reasonableness  of  it  now,  but  in  a 
little  while  you  will  begin  to  think  again,  and  your  mind 
will  change." 

"I  think  not,  George — I  think  not." 
"Well,  hush — dou't  say  another  word  just  at  present! 
There's  one  of  those    fellows   coraiug    skulking    along 
towards  us.     Take  no  notice  of  him." 


The  approach  of  one  of  the  crew  put  an  end  to  this  criii 
versatioii  between   Wild  junior   iind  Junaihan,    so   thi'V 
leaned  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  in  silence,  watching  for 
the  return  of  the  captain. 

George  Wild  was  more  anxious  to  catch  sight  of  the 
Pretender  than  perhaps  ho  would  have  admitted  even  to 
himself. 

He  desired  to  see  the  man,  so  that  he  might  judge  of 
what  chance  he  would  stand  in  an  encounter  with  him, 
for  his  plan  was  to  secure  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  carrj' 
him  to  London  iu  triumph. 

How  this  was  to  be  achieved  while  the  prince  kept  any 
sort  of  body  guard  about  his  person,  not  eveu  Wild  junior 
could  telL 

J$ut  he  trusted  entirely  to  events. 

Some  accidental  circumstance  might  occur  of  which  he 
would  be  able  to  take  every  advantage. 

Nearly  the  whole  night  elapsed  wit!  o  it  anything  being 
seen  of  the  captain. 

At  last,  towards  daybreak,  there  cauio  the  sound  of  oars 
upon  the  silent  water,  and  soon  afterwards  the  boat 
appeared  in  sight. 

It  was  rather  heavily  ladeu  with  individuals  of  rather  a 
moth'y  appearance. 

Jonathan  and  his  son  took  up  such  positions  that  they 
were  able  to  gire  a  scrutinising  glance  to  everyone  who 
stepped  on  board. 

Lanterns  were  fixed  to  various  parts  of  the  vessel's 
riga:ing,  and  by  the  dim,  uncci'tain  light  tliat  this 
afforded,  they  perceived  the  captain  ascend  the  vessel's 
side. 

Then  followed  some  rather  unprepossessing  individuals 
— people  having  the  appearance  of  depending  entirely 
Tipon  their  wita  for  a  subdistence,  and  by  the  manner  iu 
wliicli  thev  glanced  about  them  it  would  seem  as 
though  they  were  ever  in  dread  that  some  bailiff 
might  step  forward  and  touch  them  upon  the  shoul- 
der. 

As  these  new-comers  reached  the  vessel,  tln^y  stood 
round  so  as  to  be  iu  readiness  to  welcome  the  Pretender 
in  somewhat  of  a  roj'al  fashion. 

They  took  off  their  hats  and  bent  their  knees,  all  on 
board  following  their  example. 

Theu  there  appeared  upon  deck  a  tall,  palo  man,  very 
thin,  and  with  an  anxious,  careworn  countenance. 
Tliis  was  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender. 
Loud  cries  now  rent  the  air,  every  man  trying  to  outvie 
his  neighbour  in  exclaiming  : 

"  Long  life  to  King  Charles  of  England  !" 
A  tiush  of  colour  suffused  the  usually  pale  features  of 
the  Pretender,  aud  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  deeply, 
muttering  some  words  of  acknowledgment. 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  he  felt  almost  like  a  king. 
Certainly  it  recalled  with  painfuldistinctness  past  events 
that  he  would  gladlj'  enough  have  forgotten. 

"  Welcome,  your  Majesty  !"  said  the  captain,  advancing 
— "  welcome  to  this  vessel !  Upon  its  deck  only  your 
true  supporters  staud — men  wlio  are  anxious  yon  should 
obtain  tliat  which  is  rightfully  your  own — men  who 
are  willing  to  strain  every  nerve  and  to  pour  out 
their  life's  blood  in  the  accoraplishmeut  of  that  pur- 
pose." 

Then,  one  by  one,  those  who  were  on  board  walked  past 
the  jn-iuce  and  saluted  him. 

This  ceremouy  over,  they  returned  to  their  ordinary 
duties. 

The  anchor  was  weighed,  and  after  some  short  delay 
the  vessel  commenced  her  voj'age  homeward. 

In  spite  of  the  many  vices,  follies,  and  faults  of  which 
the  Stuarts  were  guilty,  and  which  produced  the  decapi- 
tation of  one  and  the  dethronement  of  another,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  a  strong  degree  of  interest  iu  the 
descendants  of  this  unfortunate  race. 

Nor  can  we  wonder  that  all  those  descendants  should 
continually  keep  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  prize  tliny 
hail  lost ;  and  although  year  by  year  their  hopes  of  regaii,- 
ing  it  grew  less  and  less,  yet  it  wa.s  long  before  they 
ceased  altogt  ther  their  endeavours  to  seat  themselves  upon 
the  English  throne. 

The  misdoings  and  foolish  actions  of  a  father  had 
brought  upon  them  this  eternal  exile — doings  over 
which  it  was  impossible  they  could  exercise  any  con- 
trol 

Another  reason  why  a  great  degree  of  compassion  must 
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be  felt  for  the  desceiidiiiits  of  the  Stuarts  is,  luic-iusd  tliey 
wprc  so  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  their  frieuds  and 
dofiTiders. 

Ill  fact,  thny  inhorited  from  their  parent  that  weakness 
and  feebleness  of  disposition  which  liad  always  charaoter- 
ise<l  the  Stuarts,  and  thus  it  was  that  they  beciime  the 
dupes  and  prey  of  a  horde  of  desipniug  scoundrels,  who,  in 
6ome  mysterious  way.  seemed  to  live  upon  the  spoil,  and 
to  bring  those  thatihej'  supported  into  disrepute. 

It  was  a  harassing,  sad  existence  that  they  all  led,  and 
even  now  at  the  pn%cut  d.ay  it  may  be  that  somo  of  their 
direct  or  remote  descendants  may  look  with  Ionising  eyes 
towards  England,  and  reflect  that  but  for  the  follies  of  one 
the}'  woidd  lie,  if  not  aitually  in  possession  of  the  throne, 
at  least  hoMiug  high  rank  in  the  land. 

The  prince  and  his  friends  descended  to  the  cabin  in 
coni])any  with  the  captain. 

Wild  and  his  son  had  again  an  opportunity  for  a  few 
monients'  conversation. 

"Well,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "what  do  you  think  of 
the  would-bo  King  now?" 

Jonathan  shook  his  head. 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  his  son,  "  there  is  not  in  him 
the  stuff  that  kings  are  made  of !  He  will  never  be  a 
ruler — he  could  hi  nothing  more  than  the  weak  instru- 
ment of  others  !  I  might  have  felt  some  little  compunc- 
tion in  betraying  him  had  he  been  other  than  he  is ;  but 
now " 

"  Well  .'» 

"  Why,  now  1  feel  that  I  shall  be  doing  myself  a  service, 
you  a  service,  him  a  service,  and  a  service  to  the  whole 
nation  at  large." 

"  How  so  ?  I  can  understand  your  words  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  ourselves,  but  what's  the  nature  of  the 
service  you  would  render  him  ?" 

George  gave  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  Why,  his  life  must  be  a  most  unfortunate  possession 
for  him — he  can  never  know  happiness,  and  therefore  it 
would  only  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery." 

CHAPTER  DCLXXX. 

JONATILVN   WILD  AND   HIS   SOX  ONCE  MORE   COME  IN 
SIGHT  OF  ENGL.VND. 

Wild  junior  laughed  discordantly  at  what  ho  was  pleased 
to  consider  his  own  wit. 

'•  Bear  in  mind  also,"  he  continued,  "how  great  a  satis- 
fat  t':on  it  would  be  to  the  King  and  all  the  people  at  large 
if  tliey  knew  that  these  Stuarts  were  carefully  put  out  of 
the  way  of  doing  any  further  mischief  to  anybody." 

"  Well,  George,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing." 

"What's  that.'" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  quite  right,  and  that  the 
course  you  have  adopted  is  the  best  for  us  to  pursue.  I 
can  tell"  that  the  prospects  are  very  slight  indeed  of  such 
a  one  as  he  is  succeeding  to  the  English  throne.  The 
fate  of  this  ineiu-rection  must  be  a  thousand  times  more 
disastrous  than  any  yet." 

"  Yes,  you  may  rely  upon  that,  but  I  question  whether 
it  will  come  so  far  as  an  open  rebellion.  Consider  in  your 
mind  what  will  be  the  best  plan  for  us  to  adopt,  and  how 
you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  making  the  Pro- 
tender  prisoner  and  carrying  him  to  London." 

"  He  does  not  look  very  strong." 

"  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  weak,  and  if  he  was  taken 
by  surprise  he  would  be  so  overcome  that  he  would  be  as 
helpless  as  a  child.  From  him  we  have  notliing  to  dread  ; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only  two  in  number,  and  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  large  troop  of  friends,  and  numbers 
in  such  a  case  as  this  makes  all  the  difference." 

"  1  know  all  that.  It  must  be  a  stratagem — some  deeply- 
laid  and  cupningly  worked-out  scheme." 

"That's  it,  guv'nor,  and  I  fancy  that  between  us  we 
shall  be  able  to  hit  upon  something.  At  any  rate,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  before  we  get  to  England.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  slow-moving  craft  as  this  ?" 

"  Never  ;  I  should  think  she  seems  scarcely  seaworthy. 
I  suppose  the  reason  why  she  was  chosen  is  because  sus- 
picion would  not  be  likely  to  bo  directed  to  it." 

"  That's  it,  you  may  depend  ;  but  look  at  those  clouds 
yonaer — how  threatening  they  look  !  I  fancy,  although  I 
know  little  of  the  sea,  that  we  shall  have  a  storm." 


Scaret.'ly  had  Wild  spoken  than  the  captain^  who  had 
come  on  I  leek,  roared  out  some  orders  to  his  men. 

In.>tautly  ail  wjus  the  greatest  Lu^tl9  and  confusion — 
eveiyone  was  making  as  much  speed  as  possible,  for  the 
danger  that  threatened  them  was  imminent. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  order  been  obeyed  than  there 
came  a  tremendous  gust  of  wind,  which  almost  buried  the 
lumbering  vessel  beneath  the  waves. 

Then  a  calm  succeeded,  and  the  vessel  managed  to 
right  itself. 

It  was  a  calm  of  brief  duration,  however,  and  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  squall  of  wind  infinitely  more  violent  than 
the  first. 

Then  the  storm  broke  forth  with  groat  fury. 

"It  is  a  case  with  us,"  said  Wild — '•  wo  are  done  for  at 
last!  This  vessel  can  never  outride  a  gale  like  this — we 
sh.all  all  go  to  the  bottom,  a.s  sure  as  fate  !" 

Jonathan  was  greatly  alarmed,  but  he  had  already  had 
some  severe  experience  in  nautical  matters,  and  was, 
therefore,  scarcely  so  downhearted  as  his  son. 

Some  alarm  was,  however,  evidently  felt  by  the  Pre- 
tender and  his  adherents,  for  they  all  quitted  the  cabin 
and  came  on  deck,  looking  about  them  anxiously. 

In  vain  the  captain  implored  thoni  to  go  below. 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  he  cried — "  at  least,  no  parti- 
cular danger.  You  may  not  think  well  of  this  old  craft, 
but  I  can  tell  you  she  has  weathered  many  a  gale  when 
better  ships — to  all  appearance — have  foundered.  Siie  is 
light  like  a  cork — wo  carry  no  heavy  load — her  timbers  are 
every  one  sound,  and  unless  some  accident  should  happen 
we  shall  be  all  right." 

Although  the  capt  in  spoke  in  this  tone  of  confidence, 
his  words  did  not  tend  to  reassure  them  very  greatly'. 

The  waves  became  more  and  more  turbulent,  and  the 
clumsy  bark  seemed  every  now  and  then  as  though  i* 
would  plunge  headforemo.'st  to  the  bottom. 

Then  it  would  roll  fearfully  to  one  side,  to  e  great 
terror  of  them  all. 

But  with  an  awkward  motion  she  would  right  herself. 

The  huge  billows  that  came  rolling  on  like  mountains 
broke  over  her,  pouring  tons  and  tons  of  water  on  her 
deck,  but  it  ran  off  quickly,  and  she  floated  as  freely  as  ever 
upon  the  surface. 

For  hours  and  hours  the  storm  continued  to  rage  with 
unabated  violence. 

All  the  sails  had  been  taken  in,  and  they  were  scudding 
under  bare  poles. 

Yet  such  was  the  violence  of  the  wind  that  the  masts 
bent  over  like  reeds,  and  threatened  every  moment  to  give 
way. 

Sudden^,  with  a  terrific  crash  that  sounded  high  above 
all  other  sounds,  the  mainmast  toppled  over  the  side,  and 
then  it  did  indeed  seem  as  though  the  vessel  would  be 
dragged  beneath  the  waves. 

But  the  captain  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

He  shouted  out  his  orders  to  his  men  with  calmness  and 
precision,  and,  seizing  an  axe  himself,  he  rushed  forward, 
aud  set  them  the  example  of  cutting  the  vessel  clear  of 
the  ropes  and  tackle  that  were  dragging  her  down  so  fear- 
fully on  one  side. 

This,  however,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  waves 
continued  to  break  over  them,  was  a  most  difficult 
task. 

But  the  men,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their 
leader,  .stuck  to  their  work  bravely,  and  at  la 4,  with  a 
rush,  the  mass  of  hamper  slipped  into  the  sea,  and  the 
vessel,  suddenly  released  of  the  strain,' rolled  over  to  the 
other  side. 

That  danger  was  past. 

There  was  only  one  more  mast,  and  that  was  so  small, 
and  bent  so  freely  before  the  gale,  that  they  had  little 
fears  concerning  it. 

Still  the  bravest  of  them  could  not  help  giving  evidence 
of  their  emotion. 

They  were,  indeed,  strongly  moved  by  finding  them- 
selves so  close  in  the  presence  of  death. 

Whither  they  had  been  carried  by  the  fury  of  the  wind 
and  waves  they  scarcely  know. 

All  their  attention  was  directed  to  keeping  the  bark 
above  water. 

When  the  captain  said  that  all  the  timbers  were  sound, 
be  must  have  spoken  truly,  for,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
Icuee  of  the  weather,  she  liad  not  up  to  this  moment 
sprung  a  leak  of  any  particular  importance. 
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Some  of  the  men  wf  re  k«'pt  (vt  the  pumps,  but  this  was 
only  an  occasional  and  not  an  unremitting  labour. 

The  day  had  almost  gone  before  the  tempest  showed 
any  signs  of  abatement. 

By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  storm  subsided  witliout 
having  inflicted  any  further  damage  than  snapping  the 
maiuniiist. 

Slowly  the  wind  subsided  and  the  waves  became  less 
angry. 

But  if  the  bark  li.ad  been  an  indifferent  sailer  when  fur- 
nished with  a  mainmast,  what  was  she  now  when  de- 
prived of  it  ? 

Her  motion  through  the  water  could  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived, it  was  so  intensely,  wearyingly  slow. 

Yet  all  were  thankful  for  the  narrow  escape  from  the 
great  danger  that  they  had  had,  and  they  were  inclined  to 
put  up  with  this  inconvenience,  quite  thankfully  and  wil- 
lingly. ' 

Just  before  sunset  the  captain  succeeded  in  taking  an 
observation,  and  then,  by  his  calculations,  he  made  out 
that  they  had  been  driven  many  miles  out  of  their  course, 
ami  that  a  considerable  time  would  elapse  before  they 
n-ached  the  place  which  had  been  appointed  for  landing. 

There  was  no  help  for  this.  They  had  to  put  up  with 
it  as  best  they  couM. 

Two  days  aiid  nights  passed  away  before  they  saw  any- 
thing of  the  laud. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  the  shores  of  Eng- 
(3nd  became  visible  in  the  distance. 

The  captain,  after  a  few  anxious  words  of  consultation 
with  the  Pretender,  stood  ofif  to  sea  again. 

To  attempt  to  laud  during  daylight  would  have  been 
hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to 
beat  about  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  keeping  out  of 
eight  of  land. 

As  soon  as  darkness  descended,  however,  they  made  the 
best  speed  they  could  to  the  coast. 

A  rocket  was  si'ut  up  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and 
all  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  to  the  laud  for  the  response 
to  the  signal. 

It  came  in  the  shape  of  the  same  crimson  light  that  we 
have  previously  described. 

"  All's  well,"  said  the  captain — "  there  is  no  danger,  and 
no  people  lurking  about,  or  that  light  would  not  be 
exhibited.  Courage — courage !  We  have  had  much 
danger  up  to  the  present,  but  there  is  nothing  but  security 
bi'fore  us.  In  an  hour  from  now  at  the  most  we  shall  be 
on  shore,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  I  trust  we  shall  all 
Lave  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  throne  of  England  occu- 
pied by  its  rightful  heir." 

A  loud  cheer  was  given  by  all  the  men  al  the  conclusion 
of  this  speech. 

The  sound  rang  out  clearly  and  diiitinctly  over  the 
waves,  and  the  captain,  raising  his  hand,  cautioned  them 
to  be  silent. 


CHAPTER   DCLXXXI. 

WILD  JUMOB  DEVISE3  AXD  PUTS  INTO    EXECUTION  A    VERT 
CUNNING  TRICK. 

"  Hush — hush  1"  he  said — "  make  no  more  noise  than  you 
are  absolutely  obliged  !  We  want  no  attention  called  to 
our  proceedings.  Now,  the  more  secret  we  are  the  better. 
Defer  your  cheers  until  the  proper  time,  and  then  you  may 
ehout  aloud  to  your  hearts'  content." 

Abashed,  the  men  shnvnk  back,  and  soon  afterwards 
they  were  employed  in  casting  anchor. 

" Now,"  whispered  George,  to  Jonathan,  "if  they  will 
only  send  as  with  the  Pretender  in  the  first  boat,  and  leave 
us  on  shore  with  him  while  they  return  to  fetch  the  rest, 
why,  all  will  be  well.  We  shall  have  great  odds  to  con- 
tend against,  but,  then,  I  don't  despair  of  success." 

"  It  is  too  desperate,  George — too  desperate  !"  replied 
Jonathau,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Well,  we  shall  see ;  if  I  perceive  the  chance  and  com- 
mence the  attack,  you  must  second  me  as  well  as  you  are 
able — that  will  be  our  only  chance." 

"  I  will ;  but  dont  lose  all  through  a  little  rashness.  Be 
p-itieut  and  abide  your  time, — the  opportunity  will  come, 
you  may  rest  assured  of  that." 

To  George's  extreme  disappointment,  he  was  sent  with 
some  more  of  the  men  in  the  first  boaL 


All  the  way  he  continued  to  mutter  curses  under  his 
breath. 

Upon  reaching  the  shore,  he  found  that  many  other 
persons  had  assembled — a  much  greater  throng  than  he 
had  expected. 

They  were  persons  of  con^siderable  influence,  wh(»  had 
boen  told  that  the  Pretender  would  arrive,  anil  wha  had 
repaired  to  the  shore  in  order  to  welcome  him  as  soon  as 
he  lauded. 

Several  journeys  had  to  be  made  before  they  all  stood 
up  )n  the  beach. 

The  form  of  greeting  the  Pretender  was  again  gone 
through,  and  this  time  with  much  more  ceremouy  than  on 
the  previous  occasion. 

Horses  had  been  provided  in  readiness  for  all,  and  after 
a  little  delay  they  mounted  and  set  themselves  in  motion. 

They  were  truly  a  most  forniidal)le  troop,  and  George 
Wild  saw  his  chances  of  being  able  to  make  the  Pretender 
his  prisoner  grow  less  and  less  ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  totally 
impossible  while  he  continued  surrounded  by  his  adhe- 
reut.s  as  he  was  then. 

Nor  was  it  possible  that  the  expedition  could  be  long 
kept  secret. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  troop  passing  through  the 
country  would  attract  not  only  attention  but  suspicion. 

Wild  junior  was  exceedingly  curious  to  know  what 
would  bo  the  nature  of  their  movements. 

All  their  future  proceedings,  however,  were  kept  a  pro- 
found secret;  not  a  word  was  uttered  respecting  them. 

Therefore  Wild  and  his  son  were  obliged  to  draw  their 
couchisious  from  what  they  saw. 

"  I  have  it,  guv'nor,"  cried  George  at  lengtli,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  I  know  what's  their  first  move.  I  recognise  the 
road  now  well  enough.  They  are  going  to  the  farm- 
nuuse. 

"Do  you  think  they  will  stay  there?'- 

"  Well,  that  is  more  than  1  can  tell." 

"  I  should  think  not,  for  the  place  appeared  to  me  to  be 
small,  and  quite  incompetent  to  lodge  so  many  n)en.'' 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  in  a  very  out-of-the-way  place, 
and  you  cannot  tt^ll  what  they  may  have  agi'eed  to  do,  nor 
what  accommodation  they  have  provided." 

"  No,  we  cannot  tell  that,"  returned  Jonathan,  "  and 
men  are  easily  lodged  anywhere." 

"  True,  and  now  it  seems  to  me  we  must  deliberate  a 
little." 

"Upon  what?" 

"  I  am  undecided  whether  it  will  be  better  for  us  to 
proceed  to  the  farm-house  or  not." 

*'  But  how  can  you  help  doing  eo  ?  How  can  you 
leave  this  tnrong  ?" 

"Oh.  I  will  find  a  means  of  doing  that!  But  just  con- 
sider this  point :  These  men  are  in  strong  numbei-s,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  carry  out 
our  first  plan." 

"  You  mean,  to  seize  the  Pretender  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  may  depend  he  will  never  be  left  alone  for 
a  single  moment,  and  for  two  men  to  attempt  to  bear  him 
ofif  in  face  of  so  many  is  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of. " 

"  But  what  else  can  we  do  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking.  Beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt,  they  are  going  to  the  farm-house,  aud  probably 
will  stay  there  for  some  horn's,  in  order  to  rest  themselves 
after  their  long  journey." 

"Well?" 

"  We,  I  think,  had  better  adopt  some  stratagem  to  leave 
them,  but,  mind  you,  without  creating  any  suspicion  in 
their  breasts." 

"  But  that  is  impossible." 

"Well,  we  shall  see.  Where  there's  a  will,  guv'nor, 
there's  a  way." 

"  But  I  can't  see  how  there  is  in  this  case." 

"  Wait  a  little  while,  I  say.  We  must  do  this,  and  after- 
wards we  will  gallop  on  to  London  and  make  the  King 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  conspiracy — let 
them  capture  the  Pretender  themselves.  But  I  admit  that 
it  is  not  so  good  as  carrying  him  before  them  a  prisoner 
ourselves,  but  that  thouglit  I  am  con\iuced  must  be 
abandoned." 

"  But  now,  what  about  this  plan  for  quitting  them  with- 
out causing  suspicion  ?" 

"I  must  put  it  into  execution  at  once,"  returned  George, 
"or  we  shall  be  too  near  to  the  larni-house — just 
listen." 
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George  bent  sideways  in  tlie  taddlo  and  murmured  a 
fow  words  close  to  Jonathan'B  car. 

He  comprehended  their  purport,  and  nodded  his  head 
with  satisfaction. 

Suddenly  Wild  junior'a  horse  reared  up  and  became, 
or,  rather,  appeared  to  become,  quite  unmanageable. 

The  whole  troop  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
restiveuess  of  tliis  one  horse. 

George  appeared  to  be  making  every  effort  to  calm  it, 
but  to  all  api^earauce  without  any  success,  for  the  horse, 
rearing  up  suddenly  on  its  hind  legs,  flung  Wild  junior  to 
the  earth,  where  he  lay  as  if  stunned. 

The  whole  thing,  as  the  reader  of  course  comprehends, 
■was  a  mere  trick. 

He  had  taken  care  to  slip  ofiF  the  horse  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hurt  himself  very  little,  if  at  all,  and  yet  he  lay  in 
the  road  like  one  half  dead. 

This  accident  caused  a  complete  stoppage. 

Junnthau  descended"  from  his  steed. 

"  My  poor  son  I"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  is  killed — he  is 
dead!" 

"  No  he  is  not,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  he  is  breathing." 

At  this  moment  Wild  junior  uttered  a  low  groan. 

With  well-meant  iutentioiis  several  dismounted,  and, 
going  to  him,  attempted  to  raise  him  to  his  feet, 

"  He  will  be  all  right,"  they  said  to  Jonathan,  "  as  soon 
as  he  gets  on  his  legs  again." 

But  as  soon  ns  they  were  about  to  touch  him.  Wild 
junior  screimied  out  as  if  in  great  agony. 

"Don't  tiiuch  me!"  he  cried — "don't  touch  me;  let  me 
lie  just  where  I  am  for  awhile — don't  touch  me  1" 

Tbey  shrank  back. 

Tlie  leader  of  the  expedition  now  made  his  appearance 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  stoppage. 

"Au  accident?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Jonathan,  with  well-acted  concern,  "  it 
is  my  son ;  his  horse  suddenly  shied  at  something  and 
threw  him.    I  fear  he  is  very  badly  hurt," 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  the  lea<ier.  "  There  are 
no  luiliitations  anywhere  about  this  region,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  assistance." 

'•  I  don't  know  what  can  be  done,  sir !"  replied  Jona- 
than, humbly.  '•  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  all  in  your 
haiias. 

"  Well,  we  catmot  all  stop  here  with  the  Prince  as  well, 
that's  quite  certain,  and,  moreover,  we  could  render  him 
no  service  if  we  did." 

"Then,  if  you  are  willing,"  said  Jonathan,  "I  will 
si-jL.y  with  him.  Perhaps  after  a  short  time  he  may  so  far 
recover  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  saddle." 

"  I  think  it  very  likely  he  is  bruisi-d  and  stunned,  but  I 
hope  not  seriously  hurt.  You  shall  remain  with  him,  and 
we  will  push  on.  Our  destinutiou  is  the  farm-house — you 
know  it?" 

"I  do." 

"  We  shall  stay  there  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours, 
perhaps  longer.  If  in  the  meanwhile  you  can  get  5'our 
sun  ahmg  slowly,  we  will  take  earo  that  he  has  every  at- 
tention as  soon  as  he  arrives." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  sir !"  said  Jonathan,  earnestly — 
"  a  thousand  thanks  !  My  poor  sou  !  I  am  afraid  he  is 
mt)re  hui't  ihau  you  imagine!" 

"I  hope  not;  but,  however,  you  must  do  your  best  to 
recover  him  and  get  him  to  the  farm-house.  Now,  then," 
he  added,  turning  to  his  men,  "  quick  niarch  !" 

The  whole  troop  now  set  itself  in  motion, 

Jonathan,  kueeling  down  by  the  side  of  his  son,  watched 
it  as  far  as  he  could. 

While  one  man  was  in  sight  he  did  not  alter  his  atti- 
tude in  the  least,  nor  did  George  Wild  venture  to  move. 

As  for  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  he  rather  regretted 
the  accident  that  had  occurred,  yet  did  not  think  much 
about  it — his  head  was  too  full  of  the  more  important  ob- 
joi:ts  of  the  enterprise  to  dwell  much  upon  a  trifle  like 
that. 


CHAPTER  DGLXXXII. 

GEOKGE    WIIJ)    DICTATES    A    I.ETTEn  TO  THE    SECRETARY 
OF  STATE. 

"Gone!"  cried  Jonathan,  in  an  exulting  voice — "gone — 
they're  all  gone  I     The  lust  one  is  i»ut  of  sight !" 

■•  t.'apiml — capital !"  cried  Wild  junior,   as,  uttering  ft 


loud  laugh,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.     "D — n  me,  guv'nor,  if 
I  didn't  manage  that  well !" 

"  You  did  indeed !" 

George  shook  the  dust  from  his  apparel, 

"  Are  you  hurt,  George  ?" 

"  No,  not  in  the  least.  I  have  bruised  myself  slightly, 
but  nothing  worth  siwakiiig  of," 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  mount,  and  make  all  speed  to  Lon- 
don." 

"  Yes,  to  London,  guv'nor — that's  our  destination,  and 
we  have  got  some  important  information  to  carry  with 
us." 

"  We  have.  You  were  right  as  to  the  place  they  were 
making  for.  They'll  stay  at  the  farm-liouse  perhaps  for  a 
couple  of  days." 

"  That  will  give  us  time,"  said  George,  "but  none  to 
spare.  We  must  make  our  horses  do  the  work,  guv'nor. 
We  have  a  long,  hard  ride  before  us,  but  it  must  be  per- 
formed." 

Wild  and  his  son  mounted  their  steeds,  and  after  a  brief 
deliberation  struck  off  across  the  fields  in  the  diiection  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  course  they  took  would,  they  knew,  carry  them  far 
away  from  the  farm-house. 

The  horses  upon  which  they  rode  were  those  that 
they  had  left  on  the  beach  when  they  went  on  board  the 
vessel. 

During  their  absence  the  animals  had  been  well 
and  carefully  attended  to,  and  were  full  of  spirit. 

They  would  doubtless  gallop  far  without  resting,  and 
Jonathan  calculated  that  by  good  fortune  they  would  be 
able  to  reach  London  in  tweuty-four  hours. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  intently  they  fixed  their  minds 
upton  this  one  object. 

At  any  other  time  they  would  have  been  careful  to  look 
around  them  in  search  of  their  foes,  and  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  idea  of  galloping  along  the  high-road  to  the 
metropolis. 

Yet  they  did  this  on  the  present  occasion  almost  with- 
out a  thought 

In  the  very  boldness  of  this  course  there  must  have 
laid  some  safety,  for  they  were  not  molested  or  iuterk'iid 
with  by  anyone, 

■•"^hen  half  their  journey  was  performed  they  stopped  to 
rest. 

By  giving  the  landlord  of  the  inn  where  they  half<'d  a 
sum  of  money — in  fact,  very  nearly  all  they  possessed — 
they  induced  him  to  exchange  their  tired,  worn-out 
horses  for  two  more  of  good  quality  that  were  in  liis 
stable. 

The  possession  of  these  animals  made  a  wonderful 
difference  to  them,  and  theii  jirospect  of  reaching  London 
by  the  time  spi'cilied  was  very  good. 

As  for  Jonathan  .ind  his  sou,  they  seemed  insensible  to 
all  fatigue,  for  they  resumed  their  journey  without  resting 
for  more  than  an  hour. 

While  flying  along  at  this  tremendous  pace,  it  was  ui>t 
possible  to  exchange  much  conversation. 

But  all  the  whi.e  Wild  junior's  brain  was  busily  at 
work. 

He  was  endeavouring  to  decide  upon  the  safest  course 
they  could  adopt  upon  reaching  Loudon. 

This  baffled  him  for  a  long  time,  and  more  than  once  he 
seemed  inclined  to  give  up  thinking  in  despair. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  moment  that  the  right  idea 
flashed  into  his  mind. 

"  Hurrah,  guv'nor !"  he  cried — "  I  have  it !  I  know 
what  we  shall  do  now.  I  can't  tell  it  you  at  prcscut,  but 
as  soon  as  we  arriv-e  I  will  do  so." 

Jonathan  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

He  had  been  taxing  his  brains  to  no  purpose  in  endea- 
vouring to  decide  how  to  make  his  comnmnication  known 
in  the  proper  quarter. 

Now  that  his  sou  George  had  thought  of  the  means, 
there  was  no  need  for  him  to  perplex  his  brain  any 
longer. 

Wild  junior  paused  at  a  small  clothier's  shop  in  the 
outskirts  of  Tiondon,  and  here  he  purchased  two  long 
riding  olojiks  such  as  were  then  gener;tlly  in  fashion, 
when  people  were  more  exposed  tO  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather  thau  tliey  are  now. 

They  were  of  the  most  ample  dimensions,  coming  right 
down  to  the  heels,  and  envelojiiug  the  body  cntir.-ly. 

They  were  furnished  als)  with  lar^e  fur-liimd  collara. 
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that,  when  tuiiied  up,  concealed  all  the  lace  with  the  ex- 
ri^-ption  of  the  eves. 

lliis  protected  the  wearer  from  the  rain. 
Siicli  gai-rnents  were  just  what  Wild  and  his  son  re- 
quired. 

Two  persons  so  attired  would  in  these  days  attr.iet 
much  attention,  but  then  it  was  different  j  scarcely  a 
second  glance  was  bestowed  upon  them. 

George  looked  right  and  left  for  some  place  where  they 
could  stop  for  a  short  time — some  place  where  there  was 
not  much  probability  of  thoir  being  known. 

At  last,  a  small,  retired  inn,  situated  in  an  obscure  bye- 
street,  came  under  his  notice,  and  he  decided  immediately 
to  t;ike  up  his  quarters  there. 

It  was  a  house  where  little  trade  was  done,  and  the 
landlord  was  glad  enough  to  see  two  travellers  arrive  on 
horseback,  who  by  their  manner  seemed  as  though  they 
iuti-nded  to  stay  for  a  night  or  two. 

Perceiving  that  tlie  landlord  was  ready  to  treat  them 
with  every  imaginable  respect,  George  Wild  assumed  an 
air  of  the  greatest  haiiglitiuees,  and  succeeded  in  fully 
impressing  the  landlord  with  a  sense  of  their  great  im- 
portance. 

In  a  loud,  authoritative  voice,  he  demanded  a  private 
room,  and  he  was  at  onco  shown  into  an  apartment,  very 
rudely  furnished  indeed,  but  yet  the  best  in  the  whole 
place. 

As  it  was  dark,  the  landlord  did  not  recognise  them, 
and  when  a  candle  was  placed  upon  the  table,  the  two 
vi?itors  sat  as  far  away  from  it  as  they  could,  so  that  their 
countenances  were  not  revealed. 

A  substantial  meal  was  first  ordei-ed  and  despatched,  for 
both  were  weak  and  faint  from  long  abstinence. 

As  soon  as  tliis  was  over,  drinkables  were  brought,  and 
George  'W'ild  began  to  discuss  his  plan. 

Pens,  ink,  .and  paper  had  been  called  for,  and  when  the 
landlord  had  left  the  room,  and  the  door  was  closed, 
George  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice : 

"Now,  guvnor,  just  attend  to  me." 

"  I  will,  you  may  depend." 

"  That's  right." 

••  1  Have  been  waiting  most  anxiously  and  most  impa- 
tiently to  hear  what  this  plan  of  yours  may  be." 

'■  Can  you  not  guess  it  ?" 

"  I  can't.  I  have  taxed  my  brain  to  tlie  utmost,  but 
failed  to  hit  upon  anything  satii-factory." 

"Then  this  is  what  you  must  do — it's  very  simple,  as 
jou  will  sav." 

u  What— what?" 

"Write  a  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State." 

Joualh.an  shook  his  head. 

"  I  had  thought  of  that,"  he  said.  "  George,  I  am  dis- 
appointed— that  won't  do." 

"  Don't  you  be  a  fool,  guv'nor !  You  have  not  heard 
what  my  plan  is  yet.  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  you  must 
write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State." 

"But " 

"  I  will  have  no  '  buts'  in  the  case,  guv'nor !  Onoe  for 
all,  will  you  listen  to  me  ?" 

"  I  am  listening." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  dictate  the  letter  to  you.  It  will 
save  time  if  vou  write  it  down  as  I  dictate,  and  then  I 
V  ill  finish  my  explanation.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  it,  and'l  am  sure  there  is  no  other  course  that  wo 
can  adopt  that  is  so  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  we 
have  in  view." 

Jonathan  Wild  took  up  a  pen. 

"Now,  guv'nor,  just  put  down  the  words  I  tell  you. 
Let  me  see,  to-day  is  Friday— put  down  '  Friday  night ' 
at  the  top  of  the  letter." 

"It  is  done." 

"  '  To  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
"  '  My  lord,—' 

"  Have  you  got  that  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  go  on  thus  : — 

" » Tliis  letter  comes  from  one  who  confesses  ho 
has  violated  many  of  the  laws  of  this  land,  but  yet 
from  one  who  has  been  wilfully  misrepresented  in  his 
general  character  by  interested  persons.' 

"  Thdt's  a  d— d  good  sentence,  isn't  it,  guv'nor?  Have 
you  got  it  down  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Very  well,  go  on  thus : — 


"  '  I  am  most  anxious,  my  lord,  to  make  some  atoncme.nt 
for  the  past  wrong  I  have  done,  as  you  will  tind  by  what 
I  disclose.  I  can  most  solemnly  assure  j'our  lordship  that 
at  this  moment  the  Pretender,  Charles  Stuart,  is  on  English 
soil.  I  know  the  spot  where  he  now  is,  with  a  baud  of 
trusty  adherents  around  hira,  numbering  in  all  about 
thirty  or  forty  persons.  He  is  in  hiding  at  a  farm-house 
which  I  can  point  out,  and  at  this  farm-house  he  will  re- 
main for  one,  or  perhaps  two  days  longer.  He  will  then 
march  forth,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  as  soon  as 
he  raises  his  standard  numberless  disaffected  persons  will 
flock  round  it.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  formidable  Jacobite 
conspiracy  since  that  which  took  place  in  the  year  '15. 
That  all  I  now  state  is  perfectly  true  I  solemnly  pledge 
myself,  for  I  pretended  to  join  with  these  rebels  in  order 
to  tind  out  their  plans.  I  had  hoped  to  bring  the  young 
Pretender  a  prisoner  to  your  lordship,  but  I  found  lie  was 
too  well  protected  bj'  his  friends  for  me  to  stand  the  least 
chance  of  success  if  I  made  the  attempt.  However,  I  can 
put  your  lordship  in  the  way  of  capturing  him  without 
difficulty,  and  possibly  without  bloodshed. 

"  Need  I  tell  your  lordship  that  I  look  upon  this  as  a 
most  important  service — a  service  to  the  King  and  country 
whose  laws  I  have  outraged.  It  is  only  reasonable  th.at 
in  return  for  this  I  should  look  for  some  acknowledg- 
ment, and  the  acknowledgment  I  require  is  simply  this: 
that  you  offer  a  free  pardon  to  myself  and  my  sou  George 
— a  most  excellent  and  worthy  young  man — who,  I  regret 
to  say,  has  been  implicated  with  me." 

Jonathan  uttered  a  growling,  snarling  sound,  and 
seemed  half  inclined  to  fling  down  the  pen. 

"  Don't  you  like  that,  guv'nor  ?"  asked  his  son,  with  his 
usual  coolness. 

"  Like  it  ? — it's  outrageous !     I  won't  write  it !" 

"  Yes  you  will,  guv'nor,  or  I'll  bo  d — d  if  I  don'*  give 
you  into  the  custody  of  the  police  ofBcers — now,  this 
moment!" 

"  But  you  wouiQ  be  captured  too." 

"  I  Qon't  know  about  that — I  rather  think  I  should  get 
off  if  I  handed  you  over  to  the  authorities.  But  don't  let 
us  t.-ilk  such  rubbish  as  this — go  on  with  the  letter,  and 
be  d — d  to  you !  If  you  interrupt  mo  like  this,  I  shall 
forget  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  I  have  been  thinking 
it  over  for  hours.     Go  on,  I  saj',  and  don't  be  a  fool  1" 

Jonathan  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  as  it  seemed 
upon  .a  second  thought,  resumed  liispen. 

"  '  If,  my  lord,  you  will  publish  in  any  of  the  papers,'  " 
continued  George,  "'a  promise  that  you  will  pardon  us 
both  if  we  disclose  all  the  particulars  of  this  plot,  we 
shall  see  it,  and  we  will  lose  no  time  in  presenting  our- 
selves before  you  as  soon  as  we  are  aware  that  we  can  do 
so  in  safety.  The  means  just  mentioned  is  the  only  one 
by  which  you  cau  reply  to  this  communication  ;  and  in 
the  hope  that  your  lordship  will  give  the  matter  the 
serious  attention  that  it  deserves,  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself 

"  '  Your  lordship's  most  humble  and  obedient 
"  'servant  to  command, 

"  '  JON'ATHAV    WlU). 

"'P.S. — I  can  most  positively  st.atc,  and  would  swear 
if  necessary,  that  if  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  letter,  in 
three  days  you  will  find  the  young  Pretender  marehiug 
upon  London  with  a  strong  army  at  his  back.  This  is 
no  mere  pretence,  but  absolute  truth  ;  for  I  do  assure 
your  lordship  that  I  was  in  the  vessel  which  brought 
iiim  over  from  Ostend  last  night. 

"'J.  W.'" 


CHAPTER  DOLXXXIIL 

JOXATIIAN   WILD  AND   HIS  S<1N    AWAIT  A  llEPLY   FROSI 
THE  SECRliTART   OF  STATE. 

"There  now,  guv'nor,"  cried  Wild  junior,  in  an  exult- 
ing tone  of  voice,  as  soon  as  the  letter  was  finished — 
"  what  do  you  thinlTof  that  ?     Is  it  not  fir.4t-rate  ?" 

"It  is  good  so  far  as  it  goe*,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I 
don't  see  how  it  is  to  answer  our  piirpiisc." 

"  Then  you   are  not  so  quiek  oi  apprehension  as  you 
used  to  be,  guv'nor.     It  is  my  intention  to  pnt  the  letter 
in  the  post  and  then  patiently  await  the  result." 
"  And  what  do  you  suppose  the  result  will  be  ?" 
"  Why,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
State,  finding  the  matter  is  so  serious,  will  not  hesitate 
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to  grant  us  the  pardons  cm  the  conditions  we  ask  for 
them."  «     .  . 

"  And  you  think  he  will  put  a  notice  to  that  efiect  m 
the  newspapers?" 

"  I  do." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  be  doubtful,"  said  Jonathan— "  very 
doubtful  !  Ten  to  one  if  he  gives  the  subject  a  moment's 
thought.'' 

"You  are  unreasonably  despondent,  guv  nor  !  Clieer 
up!  It's  always  darkest  just  before  the  dawn,  you 
know !" 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  George,  but  now  that  I 
have  written  the  letter  I  don't  feel  half  so  certain  about 
the  results  as  I  did  before." 

"  But  I  do,  guv'nor,  and  let  that  be  sufficient.  But  can 
you  propose  anything  better  ?  If  you  can,  by  all  means 
li-t  me  hear  it." 

"  No,  I  can't — that's  the  worst  of  it." 
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"  Thea  be  content  to  let  events  t.tke  their  courbe.' 

"  I  suppose  I  must  do  so." 

"You  must.     Come,   guv'uor,  just  rouse   up   a  litlk 
My  confidence   in  the  success  of  our  scheme  is  undimi« 
nished.    Fold  up  the  letter  and  address  it,   and  I  will 
carry  it  to  the  post-otBce." 

Jonathan  complied  with  this  iustruction,  but  it  v,'a3 
easy  to  see  that  lie  had  quite  ceased  to  feel  any  iutei-est  in 
what  he  was  about. 

"Be  careful,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the  letter  to  hi# 
son.  "Take  care  how  you  leave  this  house — mind  yois 
are  not  followed." 

"All  right,  guv'nor!  Don't  you  trouble  your  head 
about  me.  Leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself — I  am  quite 
competent  to  do  so.     I  shall  he  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

George  Wild  wrapped  his  cloak  closely  around  him 
and  put  on  his  hat. 

He  descended  the  stairs  quietly. 
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At  the  bottom,  on  his  right  hand,  was  the  bar  window, 
aud  through  this  he  gave  a  hasty  glance. 

The  landlord  must  have  heard  him  descend,  for  he 
turned  round  quickly,  and  seemed  rather  confused  in  his 
manner. 

Why  or  wherefore  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  and  anyone 
less  keen-sighted  than  George  Wild  would  not  have  no- 
ticed it. 

"Going  out,  sir?"  said  the  landlord,  interrogatively, 
coming  close  up  to  the  counter. 

"Yes — I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

George  stalked  down  the  passage  and  out  of  the  door 
into  the  street. 

He  had  some  distance  to  go  before  he  could  find  a  post- 
cflice,  for  in  those  days  very  few  letters  were  trans- 
mitted. 

At  length  he  deposited  the  precious  epistle,  and  then 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  inn  again. 

Before  ascending  the  stairs,  he  gave  one  more  glance 
into  the  bar. 

But  this  time  he  perceived  it  was  vacant. 

"Guv'uor,"  he  said  abruptly,  as  he  re-entered  the 
room,  "  have  you  heard  or  seen  anything  while  I  have 
been  away  ?" 

"  No, — why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Don't  be  so  alarmed,  only  I  fancied  the  landlord's  be- 
haviour was  rather  suspicious.  Perhaj^s,  after  all,  it  \vas 
no  more  than  my  fancy." 

"  But  we  ought  to  bo  careful,  George,"  said  Jonathan, 
somewhat  nervously,  "  for  they  are  making  close  search 
after  us — very  close  indeed,  and  to  be  captured  now  would 
bo  bitter  in  the  extreme." 

"  Don't  think  about  it,  guv'nor.  I  don't  intend  to  give 
up  just  at  present.  While  we  are  here  we  will  sleep  -with 
one  eye  open,  and  be  ready  to  clear  out  at  a  moment's 
notice  if  uecessarj'." 

The  remainder  of  the  night  passed  by  quietly  enough. 

Wild  and  his  son  were  shown  into  a  bed-chamber,  and 
here  they  passed  the  night,  one  watching  while  the  other 
slept. 

In  the  morning,  finding  they  had  met  with  no  interrup- 
tion, they  felt  more  at  ease. 

Their  spirits  rose  as  well,  for  once  more  they  thought 
well  of  their  scheme — perhaps  better  than  they  had  j^et 
done. 

They  made  a  hearty  breakfast. 

"  Guv'nor,"  said  George,  addressing  Jonathan,  "  have 
you  made  up  your  mind  what  to  do  while  we  are  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  our  letter  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  Well,  I  think  we  are  tolerably  safe  here,  and  such 
being  the  case,  in  my  opinion  we  cannot  do  better  tliau 
remain  quietly  where  we  are,  and  wait  for  the  reply." 

"How  soon  can  you  expect  one  ?" 

"  Not  before  the  morning,  guv'nor — certainly  not  befoi'e 
then." 

"  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  that  that  will  be  too  late." 

"Too  late?" 

"  Yes.  By  the  time  we  can  get  to  the  farm-house,  the 
Pretender  will  have  left  it,  and  will  be  well  defended  by  a 
large  army." 

"Well,  guv'nor,  we  have  no  resource  but  to  wait." 

"And  supposing  no  answer  does  come,  how  then  ?" 

"I  would  rather  leave  the  discussion  of  that  until  the 
time  arrives.  It's  no  good  meeting  trouble  halfway, 
guv'nor — I  never  did  it  yet." 

In  this  unsatisfactory  manner  the  day  gradually  wore 
away. 

Every  now  and  then  the  villains  would  be  startled  by 
some  simple  sound  or  occurrence,  for  to  them  everything 
was  alarming,  being  well  aware  of  the  dangei-ous  position 
in  which  they  stood. 

Towards  nightfall,  Jonathan's  impatience  grew  so  great 
that  it  could  not  be  restrained. 

"It's  no  good,  George,"  ho  said — "no  good  at  all!  I 
can't  stop  here,  and  that's  a  fact !" 

"Where  would  you  go,  then,  guv'nor?" 

"  Anywhere — anywhere — I  don't  care  where  !" 

"Have  you  forgotten  that  there  may  be  just  a  little 
danger  in  taking  an  evening  stroll  ?' 

"No— uo.  13ut,  George,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have 
thought." 

"  What— what  ?" 

"  That  our  communication  may  have  been  deemed  of 


considerable  importance — of  too  much  importance  to  be 
delayed ;  and  if  so,  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  a 
handbill  would  be  issucil  and  posted  up,  oflering  the 
pardon  we  are  asking  for." 

"  That  is  very  likely,  guv'nor — quite  likely  ;  and  the 
thought  never  occurred  to  nic." 

"  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  ascertain  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Then  let  us  wrap  ourselves  up  closely  in  our  cloaks, 
and  look  around  us.  If  we  don't  find  the  handbill,  wo 
shall  be  in  no  extreme  danger ;  and  if  we  do,  our  danger 
will  be  over — wo  shall  be  able  to  walk  in  the  streets 
securely." 

"  What  a  glorious  thing  that  would  be  !" 

"  It  would.  But  come — if  we  are  going,  let  us  go  at 
once." 

Wild  and  his  son  enveloped  themselves  in  their  cloaks, 
and  concealed  their  coutenances  as  much  as  they  could. 

As  they  descended  the  stairs  they  again  saw  the  laud- 
lord,  apparently  watching  for  them. 

"  We  shall  be  back  soon,"  said  George,  not  giving  him 
time  to  ask  a  question.  "  We  intend  taking  a  stroll — 
that's  all." 

The  landlord  made  no  reply,  and  the  pair  left  the 
house. 

They  paused  a  moment  in  the  street  outside,  uncertain 
where  to  go. 

"  Gome,"  said  Jonathan,  "  we  will  walk  towards  the 
City ;  if  there  are  handbills  out,  they  will  surely  be  posted 
there." 

"  Or  at  Bow  Street  Police  Station,"  said  George. 

"  Yes,  certainly  there ;  but  that  would  be  running  too 
much  risk.     Come  on — come  on  !" 

They  strode  forward  rapidly  in  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  night  that  favoured  them  exceedingly,  for  it 
was  so  disagreeable  that  no  one  would  be  abroad  except 
upon  necessity. 

A  bleak  easterly  wind  was  howling  through  the  streets, 
and  every  now  and  then  the  rain  would  fall  sharply  ;  no 
doubt  there  would  have  been  a  complete  downfall  of  it 
but  for  the  violence  of  the  wind. 

The  cold  was  intense — it  seemed  to  pierce  them  through 
and  through. 

Ere  going  far,  however,  George  exclaimed  : 

"  Hush,  guv'nor !  Don't  start  or  seem  alarmed,  but  I 
have  something  particular  to  teU  you." 

"  What  is  it — what  is  it?" 

"Be  calm!" 

"  How  can  I  be  calm  ?  Tell  me  at  once  what  it  is,  or 
my  agitation  will  increase  !" 

Jonathan  evidently  apprehended  some  great  danger,  for 
he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  believe  there's  a  man  following  in  our  footitcps," 
said  George,  calmly.  "Whether  he  is  or  not  I  can 
scarcely  say  at  present ;  but  I  havo  had  my  eyes  open, 
guv'nor." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  does  he  seem  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  in  the  darkness.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figure  flitting  behind  us  like  a  shadow.  If  I  see 
him  much  longer  I  shall  decide  in  my  mind  that  he  is  a 
spy  ;  if  ho  is,  then  let  him  beware  !" 

Jonathan  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm 
by  this  revelation. 

Unquestionably,  both  the  powers  of  his  body  and  mind 
were  much  shaken  and  enfeebled  by  all  he  had  gone 
through. 

Ho  was  no  longer  the  bold,  fierce,  turbulent  spirit  that 
he  had  been. 

George,  however,  possessed  many  of  his  father's 
characteristics,  and  on  the  present  occasion  he  displayed 
one. 

That  was,  perfect  calmness  and  apparent  indifference  to 
the  danger  that  threatened  them. 

"I  will  turn  round  three  corners  rapidly,"  said  George, 
and  if  he  follows  us  round  the  last  I  shall  be  convinced  of 
of  what  he  is;  then,  I  say,  let  him  beware  !" 

"  What  shall  you  do,  George  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  at  present,  guv'nor,  I  am  thinkiug. 
Certainly,  if  I  can,  I  will  prevent  him  from  interfering 
with  our  business  any  more." 

Tlio  nianoeuvro  that  Wild  junior  had  projected  was 
carried  out. 

Throe  successive  corners  were  turned,  and  iu  aach  a 
way  that  they  actually  doubled  upon  their  course,  so  that 
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it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  anyone  was  going  in  such  a 
roundabout  direction  to  any  place. 

Just  as  they  wore  turning  the  second  corner,  "Wild 
junior,  by  half  turning  his  head,  caught  sight  of  the  dark 
figure  behind  him. 

The  same  took  place  at  the  third. 

"  Yes,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "  he  is  a  spy,  and  now  I'll  tell 
vou  how  to  settle  him." 

"How?" 

"  Increase  j^our  speed — keep  up  with  me,  and  when  I 
come  to  the  next  corner  I  will  turn  round  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  spy  think  wo  are  about  to  run  off.  He  will 
come  round  the  corner  hastily,  and  we  will  stop  there 
waiting  for  him ;  when  he  does  come  he  will  remember 
me,  I'll  warrant !" 

There  was  a  tone  of  excessive  malignity  perceptible  in 
Wild  junior's  voice  as  he  thus  spoke. 

Jonathan  saw  at  once  how  effectually  the  spy  might  be 
disposed  of. 

Accordingly,  he  quickened  his  steps  as  George  had 
directed,  and  the  two  hastened  along  the  street,  not  at  a 
iiin  certainly,  but  yet  at  a  pace  that  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  walk. 

Then  they  came  to  a  comer. 

"Now,  then,  guv'nor,  round  it  at  full  speed,"  said 
George,  in  suppi-essed  tones,  "and  then  stop  as  soon  as 
ever  you  possibly  can !" 

This  direction  was  obeyed  implicitly. 

They  checked  themselves  as  soon  as  they  were  able, 
and  then  George  Wild,  keeping  close  against  the  wall,  so 
that  its  shadow  should  conceal  him,  crept  back  to  the 
angle  of  the  building,  and  waited  for  the  spy  to  make  his 
appearance. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXIV. 

JON.A.THAN    WILD    SEES    A    BILL    OF     A     VERY     DIFFERENT 
CHARACTER  TO  THE  OXE    HE  WAS  LOOKING  FOR. 

George  Wild  had  not  long  to  wait. 

He  clenched  his  teeth  together. 

The  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  came  upon  his  ears. 

He  threw  back  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  so  that  it 
should  not  impede  the  free  motion  of  his  ai-m. 

In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  lai'ge  pistol  by  the 
barrel. 

The  butt  was  of  unusual  size,  and  was  massively 
bound  with  brass. 

Closer  and  closer  came  the  footsteps,  and  then  he  raised 
his  arm  in  an  attitude  to  strike. 

Little  dreaming  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and 
fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  fugitives  were 
hastening  along  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  the  spy  came 
round  the  corner. 

Wild  junior  had  his  arm  raised  in  the  air. 

No  sooner  did  the  unfortunate  man  appear  than  the 
butt  of  the  pistol  descended  with  terrific  force  and  accu- 
rate aim. 

There  was  a  dull,  sickening  sound — a  low,  gasping, 
gurgling  cry,  followed  instantly  by  another  blow,  and 
then  the  spy  fell  in  a  huddled-up  heap  upon  the  pave- 
ment. 

"  He's  settled,"  said  George,  quietly,  as  he  restored  the 
pistol  to  his  belt.  "Now,  where  can  we  put  him  out  of 
the  way,  so  that  when  he  recovers  he  will  not  be  able  to 
create  much  disturbance. 

"  Will  he  recover .'" 

"I  don't  know.    I  should  think  so." 

"  They  were  two  heavy  blows,  George." 

"  I  know  that ;  they  were  effectual  ones,  too.  I  rather 
think  I  have  stopped  his  noise  and  his  gallop  at  the  same 
time." 

George  looked  about  him  for  some  place  where  h«  could 
dispose  of  the  body. 

But  for  some  time  he  looked  in  vain. 

Then  all  at  once  his  eye  rested  upon  one  of  those  iron 
gratings  that  are  to  be  found  at  the  corners  of  nearly  all 
streets. 

"Here,  guv'nor,"  ho  said;  "this  is  just  the  thing — 
help  me !" 

lie  strode  towards  the  grating  as  he  spoke. 

'■  Now,  then,  put  forth  your  strength ;  it's  a  good 
weight,  I  know,  and  not  very  convenient  to  grasp  hold  of  ; 
but  we  can  manage  it  between  us." 


"  Shall  you  put  him  down  there,  George  ?" 

"Yes;  why  not.'  Perhaps  the  cold  water  at  the 
bottom  will  revive  him  a  little.'' 

George  laughed  hideously  at  this  pleasantry,  and, 
bending  down,  ho  thrust  his  fingers  in  between  the  bars 
of  the  gratiug. 

Jonathan  did  the  like  ;  and  by  their  united  efforts,  tliey 
managed  to  raise  the  mass  of  iron  and  place  in  on  the 
roadway. 

"  I  think  he  is  dead,"  said  George,  as  he  again  bent  over 
the  prostrate  form.  "  I  only  hope  there  are  no  marks 
about,  and  then  people  will  wonder  what  on  earth  Las  be- 
come of  him." 

He  seized  hold  of  the  unfortunate  man  by  the  feet,  and 
thus  dragged  him  to  the  hole  the  grating  had  co- 
vered. 

He  allowed  his  feet  to  fall  down  first,  then,  going 
round,  he  raised  him  by  the  shoulders,  and,  with  a  rush, 
he  descended  into  the  dark  and  loathsome  pit. 

There  was  a  loud  splash,  and  then  silence. 

"That  is  done!"  said  George.  "Now,  then,  guv'nor, 
pick  up  the  grating,  and  we  will  put  it  in  its  place  again. 
Then  the  sooner  we  are  off  the  better." 

Jonathan  was  quite  of  this  opinion,  so  he  made  all  the 
haste  he  possibly  could. 

But  while  they  were  in  the  act  of  putting  the  grating 
into  its  proper  place,  they  heard  an  approaching  foot- 
step. 

Then  round  the  corner  of  the  street  there  came  a  watch- 
man, holding  his  lantern  as  high  as  he  could  above  his 
head,  and  endeavouring  to  see  around  him. 

"  It's  a  Charlie,"  said  George,  as  he  caught  sight  of 
him. 

"  Hullo  !"  cried  the  watchman,  as  he  made  out  the  two 
dusky  figures  near  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  "  What 
are  you  doing  there  ?  Who  are  you  ?  Speak  at  once,  or 
I'll  take  you  up!" 

"It's  all  right,"  said  George,  walking  up  to  him  as 
calmly  as  anyone  possibly  could.  "  There's  nothing  tbe 
matter." 

"  But  I  say  there  is  !"  said  the  watchman.  "  I  heard  a 
cry.  There's  something  amiss,  and  I  insist  upon  keeping 
you  both  in  charge  ?" 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  Then  we  don't  intend  to  permit  j'ou  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind  !" 

The  watchman  opened  his  mouth,  and  doubtless  was 
about  to  utter  something  in  a  very  loud  voice — pei'haps 
call  for  the  assistance  of  some  companion. 

George  was  prepared  for  this  extremity. 

One  hand  was  full  of  black,  slimy  mud  that  he  had 
gathered  up  from  the  gutter. 

As  soon  as  the  watchman  opened  his  mouth  in  the 
manner  we  have  recorded,  ho  flung  it  in  with  full 
force. 

He  gasped,  and  struggled,  and  fought  hard  for  breath — 
he  was,  indeed,  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation. 

Before  he  could  make  use  of  it,  George  snatched  the 
rattle  from  his  hand. 

"Now,  then,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "off  wo  go  as  fast  a^i 
you  like,  and  it's  very  odd  to  me  if  we  have  any  intruders 
after  us  again  !" 

The  watchman  tried  his  utmost  to  call  for  assistance, 
but  it  was  in  vain. 

The  last  Wild  junior  saw  of  him  he  was  standing  near 
the  grating,  spitting  and  spluttering,  and  making  the 
greatest  and  most  extraordinary  exertions  and  contor- 
tions. 

"  Those  two  little  adventures  have  quite  warmed  my 
blood,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "Now,  then — come  on! 
If  we  can  only  find  the  bill  you  spoke  of,  we  shall  be  as 
i-iglit  as  the  bank!" 

Thoy  hurried  on  through  several  streets,  looking  about 
at  various  places  Jonathan  knew  of,  where  bills  were  fre- 
quently posted  up. 

There  were  several  to  be  seen  making  announcements 
of  one  sort  or  other,  but  not  the  one  they  were  looking 
for. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  a  case,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "  We 
shall  have  to  wait  imtil  the  morning,  and  look  in  tic- 
paper.     It's  pretty  certain  no  bills  have  been  issued." 

"  There's  one  more  place  I  should  like  to  try." 

"Where  is  that  ?" 

"  Temple  Bar.  If  there  is  not  one  there,  I  ijhall  con- 
clude there  is  not  one  anywhere." 
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"You  inicht   nlmost  coiidnde  that  now,  guv'nor;  but, 
howover,  we'll  go  there  if  you  ]iko." 
To  Temple  liar  accordingly  they  went. 
But  here,  as  iii  the  other  places,  uo  signs  of  such  a  bill 
could  bo  seen. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  give  up,"  said  Jonathan.  "  I  am 
losing  all  faith  and  confidence  in  the  scheme,  and  yet  how 
promising  it  looked  at  first !" 

"  Wait  till  the  morning,"  said  Wild  junior — "  we  shall 
know  more  then— wait  till  tlie  morning." 

"But  where  shall  we  wait,  that's  the  question;  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  prudent  to  go  back  to  the  inn  where 
Ave  have  been  staying." 

"No,  certainly  not ;  but  then  our  horses — what  about 
them.'"' 

"Ah!  I  had  forgotten;  we  cannot  do  without 
them." 

"  True ;  and  yet  we  must  not  sacrifice  our  lives  for  the 
best  horses  in  the  world.  I  told  you  I  had  my  sus- 
picions of  the  landlord,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  were 
well  grounded." 

"  You  think  he  sent  out  that  spy  ?" 
"  I  am  pretty  sure  of  it.     You  'may  depend  the  police 
officers  are  waiting  there  in  readiness  to  capture  us  as 
soon  as  we  return." 

There  was  a  silence  of  several  minutes'  duration  after 
tin's,  that  was  broken  by  George  Wild. 
"  Uuv'nor." 
"What?" 

"  As  we  are  so  near,  I  am  more  than  half  inclined  to 
stroll  past  the  station  in  Bow  Street." 
"No,  it;  will  bo  too  dangerous." 

"Not  so — not  so;  the  hour  is  late,  there  will  scarcely  be 
anyone  about,  and  above  all  they  would  never  think  of 
looking  for  us  in  such  a  quarter  as  that ;  they  would  never 
think  we  had  the  boldness  to  go  near  it." 
•j  "  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  said  Jonathan. 
I  "  There  is — and  what's  more,  we  are  more  likely  to  see 
}  the  bill  we  want  stuck  up  against  the  wall  of  the  station 
4    than  anywhere  else." 

,'  "  I  am  well  aware  of  that ;  but  as  I  said  before,  I  think 
J    the  danger  is  too  great." 

J        "Well,  guv'nor,  but  we  have  come  so  far  in  safety,  and 
*    I  think  that  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  for  us  to  think 
I    that  we  should  not  run  into  any  additional  peril  by  merely 
'    walking  up  Bow  Street." 
i        "  Come  on  then,  I  am  willing." 

I  Bow  Street  was  very  close  at  hand,  and  they  gained  it 
i    in  a  short  spn^e  of  time. 

I  In  spite  of  their  boldness  and  hardihood,  they  trembled 
i  a  little  as  they  approached  thus  the  head  quarters  of  the 
I     police. 

j        All  around   them,   however,    was  perfectly  silent,    no 
i     officers  were  in  sight,  and  at  the  station  they  could  only 
i     see  the  oil  lamp  that  was  burning  over  the  doorway. 
',         "Walk    on    boldly,"    said     George — "don't   .shirk    or 

f^     tremble,  or  look  about  you  as  though  you  were  in  fear  of 
capture  ;  if  you  do,  suspicion  will  be  at  once  excited." 
J        Jonathan  could  not  altogether  control  his  agitation,  yet 
j'     he  tried  hard  to  do  so. 

I        A  few  more  steps  took  them  past  the  door  of  the  police 
1     station,  and  then  they  paused  opijosite  the  building. 
j         As  visual,   a  great  many  bills  relating  to  such  matters 
'     as  Ihcy  had  come  upon  were  exposed  to  view. 
I         Suddenly  Jonathan  seized  his  son's  arm   with  a  con- 
<     vulsive  grasp,  and  half  uttered  an  exclamation. 
(         "Look,  George,"  he  said — "look  there — look  there." 
!        "  Don't  be  a  cl — d  fool,  guv'nor,   or  you  will  spoil  all. 
i     Look  where  ?" 

i         "  Look  at  that  bill — do  you   see  it,  that  one   with   the 
j     large  letters  yonder  ?    Just  glance  at  it  and  then  come  away 
i     — we  dare  not  stay  here." 
I         "  What  bill,  guv'nor  ?". 

j  "  That  one — can't  you  see  it  ?     Five  hundred  pounds  re- 

)  ward.  There  are  the  letters  and  figures  large  enough. 
i  And  look  below — there's  my  name  and  yours  ;  there's  some 
:  smaller  tj-pe  between  them.  No  doubt  it's  our  description. 
j  Come  away — como  away  at  once,  for  if  we  should  bo 
i     seen  we  are  lost." 

]         "  Or  found,"  said  George,  with  grim  wit.     "I  see  the 
bill  now,  guv'nor.   Come  away.    I'jn  afraid  it's  all  up  with 
]     our  scheme  now  !" 

i  With  hasty  steps  they  made  their  way  along  the  street, 
j      and  at  every  step  they  took  they  drew  a  long  breath  of 


relief,  for  they  considered  that  they  were  so  much  further 
from  great  danger. 

"D — n  it,  guv'nor!"  cried  Wild  junior,  "that's  awk- 
ward enough — five  hundred  pounds  reward — that's  enough 
to  tempt  anyone,  is  it  not  ?  We  must  be  doubly  care- 
ful." 

"  Wo  must,  George — we  must  be  careful !  Oh,  be  care- 
ful, for  my  heart  fails  me  !" 

"  Then  if  that's  the  case  you  are  as  good  as  taken  and 
done  for  already." 

"  No — no." 

"  Cheer  up,  guv'nor — all  is  not  lost  yet.  I  will  not 
believe  that  until  tlie  last  moment !  I  would  rather 
think  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  .shall  have  our 
full  revenge !  Do  you  hear  that  word,  guv'nor  ?  Revenge 
— revenge !" 

"Yes — I  hear  it,"  said  Jonathan,  "for  the  sound  of  it 
sends  new  life  and  new  blood  darting  through  my  veins. 
Eevenge — revenge!  That  shall  be  the  word  that  I  will 
alwaj^s  keep  before  me — revenge !  I  should  like  to  glut 
my  vengeance  on  the  whole  human  race — I  should  like  to 
have  them  all  before  mo  now — now  !" 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXV. 

JONATHAN  AND   HIS    SON   MAKE    UP  THEIR    MINDS  TO   RUN 
THE   RISK   OF   RETURNING   TO   THE   INN. 

Jonathan  Wild  struck  out  with  his  arms  fiercely,  as 
though  he  imagined  that  the  whole  human  race  was  before 
him  as  he  had  wished,  and  that  he  was  actually  gratifying 
his  revenge. 

" Keep  still,"  said  George — "keep  still!  What  do  you 
want  to  behave  in  that  extravagant  fashion  for  ?  Keep 
still,  can't  you  ?" 

"  I  will  be  still — it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious." 

"  It  is  highl3'  necessary." 

"But  my  feelings  carried  me  away  just  then.  I  was 
anticipating  the  joys  of  revenge  !" 

"But,  guv'nor " 

"  What .»" 

"  You  have  not  forgot  about  our  horses,  have  you  ?" 

"No." 

"  What  are  we  to  do  with  them  ?" 

Jonathan  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Have  3'ou  made  up  your  mind  to  abandon  them  ?"  con- 
tinued George. 

"Scarcely  that,  and  yet  it  would  be  foolish  in  the 
extreme  to  run  any  great  risk  on  their  behalf." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  guv'nor.  1  am  low  in  funds,  and 
so  are  you,  and  what's  more,  they  are  a  couple  of  first- 
rate  animals." 

"  They  are,  indeed." 

"  And  we  want  horses — must  have  horses,  in  fact !" 

"Well — well,  wait  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"  And  suppose  we  should  not  see  the  notice,  as  I'm  afraid 
we  sha'n't  ?" 

"  Well .?" 

"  I  hope  we  shall,  but  that  hope  must  not  be  trusted 
to." 

"  It's  a  frail  one,  I  admit." 

"  Then  let  us  go  to  the  public-house,  and  obtain  our 
horses." 

"  But  the  officers  are  there." 

"  Perhaps." 

"  You  may  almost  make  sure  of  it ;  but  if  they  are,  we 
might  outwit  them  if  we  tried,  and  when  we  were 
possessed  of  our  horses  we  should  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  escape  our  foes  should  the  notice  not  ap- 
pear." 

"But  the  risk — think  of  the  risk  !" 

"  I  do  think  of  it,  but  yet  I  think  it  worth  while  to  make 
the  effort." 

"  Agreed — then  let  it  be  done  !  Now,  then,  consider  of 
the  means." 

A  silence  followed,  during  which  the  minds  of  both 
Were  busily  at  work  devising  some  means  by  which 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  possession  of  their  horses. 

In  the  hearts  of  both  there  was  by  this  time  consider- 
able doubt  as  to  whether  any  notice  would  bo  taken  of 
their  communication — both  were,  in  fact,  prepared  for  a 
disappointment. 

Looking  forward,  then,  to  this  disappointment,  it  was 
in  the  highest  degree  important  that  they  should  be  in 
possession  of  their  horses. 
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They  had  tried  them,  and  found  their  quality  to  be  ex- 
ccllont,  aud  uow  they  had  had  suffieient  rest  to  recover 
entirely  from  the  effects  of  their  pre\-ioii.s  journey. 

Neither  Jonathan  nor  his  sou  possessed  anything  like 
the  anioiint  of  money  that  would  be  required  to  purcliase 
two  such  steeds,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  obtain  such  au  amount. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  either  spoke,  and  then,  at 
last,  in  au  impatient  voice,  Jonathan  said  : 

"  Have  you  thought  of  anything,  George  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  definite,  guv'uor.     Have  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

"  You  were  trusting  to  me  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  confess  I  was,  George  ;  the  conviction  comes  more 
and  more  strongly  over  me  that  I  am  not  what  I  once 
was,  and  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  recover  my  lost 
energy." 

"  Pooh — stuff !  Do  you  mean  to  go  on  talking  like 
that,  guv'nor." 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  would  recommend." 

"  What  ?" 

"  Go  straight  up  to  Newgate,  or  to  Bow  Street  if  you 
like  it  better,  and  surrender  yourself  quietly ;  then  you 
will  save  all  further  trouble  or  fuss." 

"No — no !" 

"You  don't  like  the  idea  of  doing  that?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  will  fight  it  out  to  the  last  gasp — I  will 
die  rather  than  surrender !" 

"That  sounds  better,  guv'nor;  I  have  more  hopes  of 
you  now !" 

"  It  has  been  proi^hesied  that  I  should  end  my  days 
upon  the  scaffold — that  I  should  hang  dangling  from 
Tyburn  Tree.  I  will  disprove  that  prophecy.  I  can  die 
— I  will  seek  death  in  any  form,  but  the  officers  shall 
never  capture  me — they  shall  never  hang  me  up  at 
Tyburn !" 

"  Tliat's  the  spirit,  guv'nor — you  keep  that  sort  of  feel- 
ing warm  in  your  breast,  and  you  will  be  all  right.  We 
have  much  to  do  yet,  guv'nor,  and  if  this  little  scheme  of 
ours  fails,  why,  if  we  are  careful,  we  shall  be  no  worse  off 
than  we  were  before  we  thought  of  it,  and  we  will  let  it 
be  a  warning  to  us — we  will  engage  in  no  other  trans- 
action of  the  sort — we  will  bend  all  our  energies  to 
revenge." 

It  was  wonderful  what  an  inspiriting,  revivifying 
effect  the  mere  pi'onunciation  of  that  one  word  had  upon 
Jonathan  Wild. 

George  noticed  and  knew  it,  and  that  was  why  he  con- 
tinued to  harp  upon  the  same  word. 

"But,  guv'nor,"  he  continued,  "it  is  not  the  time 
exactly  to  think  about  revenge  now  ;  we  must  turn  our 
attention  instead  to  getting  our  horses  out  of  that  stable. 
Tell  me  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  I  can't  George — I  can't." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  my  thoughts." 

"What  are  they  ?" 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  landlord  of  that  public- 
house,  having  his  suspicions,  called  in  the  police,  though 
his  suspicions  were  not  quite  strong  enough  to  be  beyond 
a  doubt.  They  might  have  guessed  who  wo  were  with- 
out being  certain  of  it." 

"Well,  well— what  of  all  that?" 

"  You  will  see  directlj'.  That  man  they  sent  out  to 
watch  our  footsteps.  If  we  had  merely  taken  a  stroll  and 
then  returned  to  the  inn,  he  would  not  have  interfered 
with  us,  except  by  watching.  When  we  were  once  in  the 
building,  they  would  be  able  to  use  their  discretion." 

"  I  see.  Depend  upon  it,  George,  you  are  qiiite  right 
in  your  suppositious." 

"  I  think  I  am.  The  officers,  finding  that  the  spy  does 
not  return,  will  grow  anxious.  Perhaps  they  may  send 
off  one  or  two  as  scouts  to  learn  intelligence,  or  they  may 
abandon  the  inn  altogether.  In  any  case,  however,  I 
think  we  may  manage  to  creep  quietly  in  at  the  back 
premises,  and,  if  thei-e  is  no  one  about,  saddle  our  horses 
and  escape." 

"  We  must  ga  back,  then,  aud  see  ?" 

"  Yes.     We  will  reconnoitre  first." 

"  We  have  not  very  far  to  go,  I  think." 

"  No — only  a  few  yards.  Follow  me,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  take  you  to  the  back  of  the  stables." 

George  Wild  led  the  way,  but  before  going  to  the  back 
ho  walked  past  the  front  of  the  public-liouse,  in  order  to 


see  whether  it  presented  its  usual  appearance.  Ho  was 
as  much  gratified  as  astonished  to  find  that  the  house  was 
completely  shut  up,  and  that  all  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished. 

Feeling  more  confident  in  his  ability  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  horses,  he  crept  round  to  the  rear  of  the  pre- 
mises. 

Here,  also,  all  was  darlr. 

Making  signs  to  Jonathan  to  be  as  cautious  and  quiet 
as  he  could,  George  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  the  door  of 
the  stable. 

He  opened  it  gently. 

But  no  sooner  did  he  cross  the  threshold  than  he  found 
himself  firmly  grasped  by  oOme  one. 

"  Now,  guv'nor,"  he  said — "  quick — help  me  !" 

Not  in  the  least  did  he  lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

He  struck  his  assailant  a  violent  blow,  and  then  seized 
him  tightly  by  the  throat. 

By  this  means  ho  prevented  him  fi'om  uttering  a  cry 
that  would  doubtless  have  brought  others  to  his  aid. 

In  the  stable  there  was  a  dim  light  feebly  burning,  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  scanty  illumination  it  was  pei-ceived 
that  Wild  junior's  antagonist  was  no  other  than  the 
ostler. 

Ho  was  short  and  wiry-looldng,  and  apparently  quite  a 
youth. 

But  ho  was  gifted  with  considerable  strength,  and 
therefore  George  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
mastery. 

But  he  managed  to  force  the  ostler  back  until  ho  was 
close  to  the  wall,  and  then,  increasing  the  pressui'o  on  his 
throat,  he  shook  him  violently  backwards  and  forwards, 
each  time  knocking  his  head  with  great  violence  against 
the  wall. 

The  blows  had  a  very  alarming  sound,  but  the  ostler 
had  a  thick,  hard  skull,  and  withstood  the  effects  of  them 
astonishingly. 

But  in  a  few  seconds  he  succumbed  to  the  combined 
effects  of  tliem,  and  the  combined  effects  of  the  pressure 
of  Wild  junior's  fingers  on  his  throat. 

His  hands  gradually  relaxed,  and  then  he  let  his  arms 
fall  to  his  side,  for  he  was  powerless. 

"Confound  him!"  said  George.  "What  a  trouble  he 
has  been !  However,  I  won't  hurt  him,  poor  fellow,  as  lie 
has  done  us  no  harm.  Open  that  box,  guv'nor — we  will 
put  him  inside  out  of  the  way." 

The  box  to  which  Wild  junior  alluded  was  a  good-sized 
corn-bin. 

Jonathan  raised  the  lid,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  unfortunate  ostler  was  flung  into  it. 

Already  he  showed  signs  of  returning  animation,  so 
George  hastily  shut  down  the  lid,  and  secixred  it  by  the 
hasp  and  staple  with  which  it  was  furnished. 

"There,"  he  said — "he's  all  right.  Now,  guv'nor,  the 
horses !" 

Jonathan  had  not  taken  any  part  in  this  fray. 

He  not  only  saw  that  his  son  had  only  one  antagonist 
to  contend  with,  but  also  that  he  was  a  slim,  thin  fellow, 
who  would  doubtless  be  easily  overcome. 

Instead  of  interfering  in  this  conflict  he  did  the  very 
best  thing  he  could  under  such  circumstances. 

This  was  to  run  to  the  horses  and  begin  to  put  on  the 
saddles  and  bridles. 

He  had  almost  finished  when  George  called  to  him  to 
open  the  corn-bin. 

Ho  returned  to  his  work  immediately  afterwards,  and 
when  the  lid  was  secured  and  George  turned  round  he 
saw  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  buckles  the  process 
of  harnessing  the  horses  was  quite  complete. 

Jonathan  had  indeed  made  the  best  use  of  his  time. 

"Now,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "  I  should  think  it's  very 
likely  that  some  of  the  police  officers  are  waiting  in  the 
house." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

"  Why,  if  we  had  returned,  and  found  the  house  shut 
up,  they  might  have  calculated  that  it  would  allay  any 
suspicions  we  might  have.  The  ostler  was  evidently  told 
to  watch  for  our  arrival,  and  to  raise  the  alarai  if  we 
attempted  to  enter  the  stable.  That  we  have  stopped  ; 
and  if  we  can  only  manage  to  get  awaj^  silently  and  un- 
heard, we  shall  do  very  well  indeed." 

"  But  how  is  it  to  be  done?" 

"That's  just  the  point.  If  we  lead  the  horses  ever  so 
gently  across  the  yard,  their  shoes  must  make  a  clatter  on 
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those  confounded  stones,  the  officers  would  hear  it,  and 
then  they  would  be  after  us  in  no  time." 

"  But  wo  should  have  the  start,"  said  Jonathan.  "  Come 
come,  be  quick — the  risk  must  bo  run  !" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  George — "  not  at  all !  I  will  tell 
you  how  we  can  get  off  without  making  the  least  sound, 
or  without  the  officers  being  aware  of  our  departure  even 
if  they  should  be  listening  for  it." 

"  How — how  ?" 

"  Why,  we  will  bind  up  the  homes'  feet  with  these 
haybands.     Take  one,  and  imitate  m  •"  example." 

"Capital,"  said  Jonathan — "capijal!  That's  a  good 
thought  of  yours — a  very  good  tbuught!  We  shall  be 
able  to  get  clear  off  unheard  beyond  all  doubt." 

"Of  course  we  shall!"  said  George.  "But  make 
haste!" 

CHAPTER  DOLXXXVI. 

JOXATIIAN     WILD     HAS  A   STARTLING     AND    TERRIBLE 
DREAM. 

Weld  junior  set  about  binding  up  his  horse's  feet  ia  a 
very  scientific  manner. 

Jonathan  watched  him,  and  followed  his  example. 

Behind  the  stable  door  were  several  haybands,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  horses'  feet  were  so  well  incased  in  those 
that  they  would  be  able  to  walk  quite  noiselessly. 

"  Now,  then,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "  we'd  better 
mount  inside  the  stable — you  can  bend  your  head  and  ride 
out  easy  enough.     Now,  then — quick !" 

This  order  was  obeyed. 

George  Wild  placed  the  door  ajar,  so  that  when  he  was 
mounted  he  could  open  it  easily. 

"Are  you  ready,  guv'nor?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  quite  ready." 

"  Then  follow  me." 

He  flung  open  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and  crossed  the 
yard  at  a  rapid  rate. 

In  some  way  or  other  one  of  the  bandages  got  loose, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  a  sharp,  clattering  sound 
broke  upon  the  silence. 

Wild  junior  uttered  a  curse. 

"Come  on!"  he  said.  "We  are  found  out  now  to  a 
certainty !" 

He  clapped  spurs  to  bis  steed  while  he  spoke,  and  so  did 
Jonathan. 

They  rode  full  speed  out  of  the  yard  into  the  street. 

There  was  an  immediate  uproar. 

The  back  door  of  the  inn  was  instantly  thrown  open, 
and  several  police  officers  appeared. 

They  rushed  out  into  the  yard,  but  were  too  late  to  ac- 
complish their  purpose. 

The  two  villains  had  gone,  and  they  could  only  hear 
the  dull  strokes  of  their  horses'  feet  in  the  distance. 

The  rage  of  the  police  may  be  imagined,  aud  it  was 
under  the  influence  of  their  angry  passions  that  they 
saddled  their  horses  and  rode  off  in  pursuit,  though,  had 
they  given  the  matter  a  little  calm  consideration,  they 
might  have  known  that  it  would  have  been  totally  impos- 
sible to  effect  a  capture. 

"That  was  what  I  call  a  narrow  squeak,  guv'nor,"  said 
George,  as,  finding  they  were  free  from  all  pursuit,  he 
gently  pulled  in  his  horse.  "  There's  no  occasion  to  break 
your  neck  now,  guv'nor  ;  we  ai-e  out  of  danger." 

"It  was  a  narrow  escape!"  Jonathan  replied.  "Aud 
where  shall  we  go  now,  George  ?" 

"  Well,  we  will  think  a  little.  In  the  first  place,  we 
ought  to  consider  ourselves  very  lucky  indeed  in  having 
obtained  possession  of  our  horses  with  so  little  trouble." 

"  I  do ;   but  I  mean,  what  is  to  be  our  next  step  ?" 

"  It  can't  be  very  far  from  moi-ning,  guv'nor.  Suppose 
we  wait  about  where  we  are  for  a  time,  keeping  quiet,  and 
then,  when  it  is  fairly  daylight,  we  will  obtain  a  paper.  I 
have  not  lost  all  hope  yet." 

Jonathan  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  you  may  have  done  so — I  don't  dispute  it." 

"  I  have,  George.  It  will  be  very  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  obtain  a  paper,  aud  1  really  do  not  think  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  encounter  that  danger." 

"I  do  ;  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  know  for 
certain  one  way  or  the  othei'.  However,  yonder  .seems  to 
be  a  building  of  some  sort.  Let  us  conceal  ourselves 
there,  and  wait  till  morning." 

Wild  and  his  son  were  then  on  the  outskirts  of  London, 


an  1  the  building  he  pointed  to  was  either  a  house  that 
was  partially  built,  or  else  one  that  was  falling  to  decay ; 
which  of  the  two  it  might  be  could  not  be  ascertained  in 
the  darkness. 

Towards  this  building,  however,  they  made  their 
way. 

"  It's  a  ruin,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "  I  suppose  the 
people  lived  in  it  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  ran 
away  for  fear  it  should  tumble  about  their  ears." 

"  Will  it  be  safe  to  enter?" 

"  Oh  yes — come  on ;  I'm  not  afraid." 

George  entered  the  house  boldly,  though  certainly  it 
required  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  courage  to  do 
so. 

The  whole  place  seemed  in  a  frightfully  dilapidated 
state,  and  as  though  it  would  require  only  the  least  thing 
in  the  world  to  bring  down  the  edifice  with  a  tremendous 
crash. 

The  horses  were  led  in  and  secured  to  some  upright 
posts  of  timber  that  had  been  used  to  support  the  floor 
above. 

Then  Wild  and  his  son  flung  themselves  down  upon 
the  floor,  resolved  to  wait  till  morning. 

At  last,  to  their  infinite  satisfaction,  the  sun  rose. 

George  Wild  went  to  the  door  of  the  ruined  house  and 
looked  around  him. 

He  saw  no  one,  nor  was  there  a  single  habitation  in 
sight. 

"  We're  snug  enough  here,  guv'nor,"  he  cried ;  "  we've 
only  to  wait  a  little  longer,  and  then  we  will  start  for 
London.     It's  no  good  starting  at  present,  I  am  sure." 

"  It's  not  worth  while  to  run  such  a  fearful  risk,"  said 
Jonathan;  "the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  sure  do  I 
feel." 

"  I  don't  care  how  you  feel,  guv'nor.  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  this  course,  and  let  what  will  be  the  consequence, 
I  will  adopt  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I  i-efuse." 

"You  refuse  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  do  so.  I  don't  want  you  to 
come  with  me — in  fact,  now  I  give  the  subject  a  second 
thought,  I  feel  sui'e  that  I  shall  be  more  likely  to  succeed, 
and  certainly  be  much  safer  if  I  am  alone.  You  stop 
here  where  you  are,  guv'nor,  and  wait  till  I  come  back." 

This  proposition  was  scarcely  agreeable  to  Jonathan, 
for  there  was  nothing  he  disliked  so  much  as  being  left 
entirely  alone.  Any  society,  no  matter  what,  was  prefer- 
able to  solitude. 

But  now  that  George  had  taken  this  idea  in  his  head  he 
would  not  be  turned  from  it — he  clung  to  it  with  his 
characteristic  pertinacity. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  set  out,  Jonathan 
anxiously  entreated  him  to  allow  him  to  go  too. 

But  George  was  inexorable. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said — "  it  would  only  be  to  redouble  the 
danger  and  the  chances  of  detection." 

"  I  can't  see  that." 

"  But  I  can,  and  that's  much  more  to  the  point.  The 
officers  now  know  that  we  are  together,  and  will  be  look- 
ing for  the  pair  of  us,  therefoi-e  it  is  clear  that  one  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  escaping  undetected  than 
the  two." 

But  Jonathan  would  not  be  convinced. 

George,  however,  firmly  refused  to  take  him. 

"Stay  here,"  he  said — "you  will  be  perfectly  safe — no 
one  will  come  near  to  disturb  you.  I  shall  not  be  long 
away,  and  when  I  return  I  shall  bring  the  paper  with 
me." 

Once  more  enveloping  himself  in  his  largo  cloak,  George 
Wild  took  his  seat  on  the  back  of  his  steed  and  rode 
away. 

Jonathan  watched  him  with  wishful  eyes,  and  longed  to 
set  out  too. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  he  did  not  gratify  this  incli- 
nation, but  George  had  assumed  great  power  and  mastery 
over  him,  so  that  he  shrank  from  setting  him  at  defi- 
ance. 

Oh  !  what  a  miserable  time  it  was  for  him  while  his  son 
was  absent. 

The  day  wore  on,  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  the  sky,  but  yet  he  perceived  no  signs  of  his  re- 
turn. 

Once  or  twice,  when  looking  from  the  doorway,  Joua- 
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than  had  seen  people  moving  about,  and  their  appearance 
alarmed  him. 

No  one,  however,  came  near  his  hiding-place. 

For  some  reason  all  seemed  to  shun  it. 

Jonathan  looked  round  and  round  at  the  crumbling, 
j  decaying  walls,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that  the  place 
(       was  thus  left  to  decay. 

Nothing  that  he  had  seen  was  calculated  to  afford  him 
any  information  on  this  subject. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  speculations  and  with  watch- 
ing, he  sank  back  upon  the  flooring,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

At  first  it  was  the  sleep  of  sheer  fatigue,  but  as  soon  as 
natm-e  had  to  some  extent  refreshed  herself,  his  brain  began 
fo  work. 

Then  the  most  horrible  visions  and  dreams  that  could 
possibly  be  conceived  flitted  before  the  mind  of  Jonathan 
Wild. 

What  he  endured  under  those  circumstances  can  never 
be  described. 

But  could  it  have  been  known  what  his  feelings  were, 
all  would  have  considered  that  such  sleepy  visitations 
were  almost  sufficient  punishment  for  all  ho  had  doiio. 

He  writhed  about  in  his  sleep  upon  the  floor  of  the 
ruined  house,  for  then  he  was  dreaming  that  In-  was 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  police  officers,  and 
that  he  was  struggling  frantically  and  furiously  with  thom, 
but  to  no  effect. 

Large  drops  of  perspiration  coursed  down  his  face, 
brought  forth  by  the  tremendous  exertions  he  was  com- 
pelled to  make. 

He  groaned  fearfully,  and  his  struggles  grew  fainter  and 
fainter. 

He  felt  himself  being  gradually  overpowered — the 
officers  were  gaining  the  victory. 

Then  ho  was  bound  securely  with  many  thongs,  and 
taken  back  to  his  old  quarters  in  Newgate. 

Everything  was  so  vivid  that  it  was  not  possible  to  con- 
ceive it  to  be  anything  but  stern  reality. 

Then  Jonathan  was  so  familiar  with  Newgate  and  with 
all  that  was  done  to  convicted  felons,  that,  in  imagination, 
he  w;is  easily  able  to  go  through  it  all. 

lie  was  taken  from  the  condemned  cell  to  the  press- 
yard,  and  there  he  was  pinioned. 

Then  placed  in  the  cart,  and  the  ride  to  Tyburn  com- 
menced. 

He  could  see  the  thousands  of  faces  on  both  sides  of 
him. 

He  could  hear  their  yells  and  imprecations  upon 
him. 

Then,  last  of  all,  ho  could  see  the  triple  tree  at 
Tyburn. 

He  was  taken  beneath  it,  and  then  the  hangman 
sliuok  him  roughly  to  make  him  stand  upon  his  feet  while 
the  noose  was  adjusted  round  his  neck. 

But  at  the  last  awful  moment  Jonathan  thought  he 
would  make  a  struggle  for  his  life. 

He  grappled  with  the  hangman,  and  the  two  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  cart. 

Then  Jonathan  cxpericuoed  some  shai-p  blows,  causing 
him  exquisite  pain. 

Then  a  voice  cried  loudly  in  his  ears  : 

"  Get  up,  you  d — d  old  fool — get  up  !  What  are  you 
lighting  on  the  ground  like  that  for  ? — get  up  !  Oh  !  you 
won't  ? — then  take  that,  d — n  you !" 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXVII. 

WILD  jrKIOR  AND  JON.VTHAN  STILL  CLUN'G  TO  THEIK 
bCllKMli  IN  THE  HOPE  OF  BlilNO  ABLE  TO  OBT.UN  A 
FKEE   PAUUON. 

Jonathan  Wild  awoke. 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up. 

Then  he  saw  standing  over  him  the  form  of  his  son 
George. 

'■  Oh  !  the  last  kick  did  the  business,  guv'nor,  did  it  ? 
Well,  now  then,  sit  up.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

Jonathan  slowly  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture. 

His  dreams  were  mixed  up  with  realities,  and  for  a 
moment  or  so  he  could  scarcely  separate  one  from  the 
ulhcr. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  said  his  sou  again, 
impatiently.    "D — n  me,  if  I  don't  believe  you  have  gone 


mad  at  last !  I  always  tliought  you  would  some  day  or 
other!'' 

"  No,  no — George  !     I'm  not  mad — I'm  all  right  now  !" 

"  Well,  I'll  be  d — d  if  you  look  as  if  you  were,  that's 
all!" 

'' I  am — I  am!" 

"  Then  get  up!" 

"  In  a  moment,  George — but — but—  " 

"But  what.?" 

"  I  have  had  such  fcai-ful  dreams— frightful,  horrible 
dreams !" 

"  Bah !— stuff !" 

"  But  I  tell  you  I  have,  George.  If  you  could  form 
any  idea  of  what  they  were  like,  you  would  not  speak  in 
that  contemptuous  fashion — nothing  could  be  more  ter- 
rible.    In  my  sleep  I  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  !" 

"Moi'e  fool  you,  then!"  was  the  consolation  his  son 
gave  him.     "  Why  don't  you  keep  awake  ?" 

"I  got  tired  of  waiting  for  you.  But  the  result, 
George — ah  !  now  I  recollect ! — what's  the  result?" 

Wild  junior,  instead  of  replying,  broke  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  the  most  frightful  oaths  and  imprecations. 

In  this  accomplishment  ho  even  rivalled  his  worthy 
parent. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Jonathan — "  I  thought  as 
much." 

"  I  know  you  did,  you  old  croaker !" 

"  And  you  saw  a  paper  ?" 

"  Yes,  d — n  it,  and  it  very  nearly  cost  me  my  life  !  I 
bought  one,  but  was  recognised,  and  I  had  to  lly  for  my 
life.  However,  it's  not  a  bit  of  good  talking  about  that ; 
you  see  I  am  here,  safe  and  sound,  so  that  must  be  suffi- 
cient." 

"And  no  notice  was  taken  of  my  letter?" 

"  Oh  yes,  there  was  !" 

"What  notice  ?" 

"  Why,  not  the  kind  you  expect — I  can  assure  you  of 
that." 

"What  then?" 

"  Why,  there  was  a  large  advertisement  in  it,  doubling 
the  reward  that  you  saw  was  offered  for  us.  It  was 
equally  divided — five  hundred  for  me  and  five  hundred 
for  you," 

"  Did  you  read  it  at  all  ?" 

"  Not  I.  I  flung  the  paper  away  in  disgust.  A  few 
lines  at  the  bottom  did,  howevei',  catch  my  eye." 

"And  what  were  they  ?" 

"  To  this  effect,  that  the  authorities  had  very  good 
grounds  for  supposing  and  believing  that  we  were  both 
concealed  somewhere  in  London,  and  urging  the  police 
officers  to  make  diligent  search  after  us." 

"  Then  we  will  disappoint  them,"  said  Jonathan.  "Let 
us  ride  off  at  once." 

"  We  will  directly,  but  we  may  as  well  wait  a  little 
longer." 

"No,  no — at  once — now,  at  once  !" 

"  Not  just  at  present.  Look  here,  guv'nor — see  what  I 
have  brought !" 

George  produced  a  small  packet  of  pi'ovisions. 

Jonathan  looked  at  them  hungrily. 

"Where  did  you  get  these?"  he  asked. 

"  Never  mind  where  I  got  them, — they  are  here,  and 
let  that  content  you." 

"  I  am  very  hungry." 

"  So  am  I — I  have  eaten  nothing  since  I  left  you.  We 
will  just  devour  this,  and  then  off  we  go." 

It  was  only  a  small  packet  that  Wild  junior  had 
brought,  and  therefore  it  quickly  disappeared. 

"  Now,  George,"  said  Jonathan,  "  which  way  shall  wo 
turn  our  steps  now  ? — what  shall  we  do  ?" 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  that,  guv'nor,  all  the  way 
back,  and  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion." 

"  What  is  it  ?     Let  me  hear  it." 

"  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  reason  why  no  notice  was 
taken  of  your  letter  was  really  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  in  it." 

"I  have  thought  that  myself." 

"  Oh,  have  you  ?  Well,  now  you  see  the  disadvantage 
of  being  an  infernal  liar.  You  speak  the  truth,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  you  are  not  believed." 

"  But  do  you  think  that  if  they  had  believed  it  it  would 
have,  made  any  difference  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly  it  would,  and  for  that  reason  1  Ucnt 
feel  inclined  to  abandon  our  project." 
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"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  "Why,  we  have  failed  at  present,  but  yet  wo  have  on]y 
failed  partially,  not  utterly." 
"  1  can't  understand  you." 

"  You  will  in  a  moment.  The  means  we  have  tried 
have  failed,  but  yet  I  fancy  that  if  we  are  speedy  and 
resolute  there  yet  remains  the  means  which  we  first  de- 
cided upon." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  capture  of  the  Pretender  ?  " 
"  I  do.     If  we  can  get  back  to  the   farm-house  before 
/lo  leaves  it,  I  think  we  shall  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
iiihieving  our  purpose." 
"How  so?" 

"  We  must  be  on  the  watch,  and  no  doubt  some  oppor- 
timity  will  present  itself  of  which  we  can  make  use.  If 
wo  can  once  seize  upon  him  we  will  drag  him  away,  and 
bring  him  in  triumph  to  London.  Then  when  we  have 
really  and  truly  surrendered  him  to  the  authorities,  and 
when  it  is  known  than  we,  by  ourselves,  captured  him, 
the  Government,  instead  of  giving  us  the  reward  in  money 
that  is  oSered  for  anyone  who  will  make  the  Pretender 
prisoner,  will  pardon  us." 

"  There  does  seem  great  plausibility  in  what  you  say, 
George,  so  far  as  I  can  judge.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
Government  will  pardon  us,  or  anyone  else,  no  matter 
^vhat  they  may  have  done,  who  could  bring  the  Pretender 
a  prisoner." 

"Yes— that  would  cancel  everything,"  said  George. 
•■The  King,  I  am  sure,  is  only  anxious  to  find  some  pre- 
text for  keeping  him  safe  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  This 
would  give  him  good  grounds  for  such  a  course,  and  when 
I  lie  head  of  the  Jacobites  was  under  lock  and  key,  he  would 
cease  to  feel  those  alarms  that  now  so  much  disturb 
him." 

"  Well,  we  will  try  it,  George,"  said  .Jonathan,  with  a 
little  of  his  old  energy  perceptible  in  his  manner.  "We 
can  but  fail  after  all,  and  if  we  do  we  cannot  make  our 
position  worse  than  it  is  at  present  " 

"  True.  That's  the  way  I  want  you  to  look  at  it, 
guv'nor.  In  this  affair  we  have  nothing  to  lose  but  every- 
thing to  gain,  so  let  us  use  our  utmost  exertions  to 
win." 

"We  will— we  will,  George.  I  will  back  you  up  in 
e  \-ery  thing." 

"  If  you  do — if  you  are  half  so  bold,  and  courageous, 
and  resolute  as  you  used  to  be  in  former  times,  we  shall 
certainly  capture  this  Charles  Stuart.  We  will  make  a 
triumphant  entry  iuto  London  then,  guv'nor,  and  you 
will  once  more  take  up  your  quarters  in  Newgate 
Street." 

"No,  no — not  there,"  said  Jonathan,  hastily,  in  whose 
fTW's  the  very  name  of  Newgate  now  had  a  most  unpleasant 
bOund — "  not  there !" 

'•Well,  in  any  other  part  of  London  you  may  think 
Vi'oper.  J  am  not  going  to  dispute  with  you  about 
it." 

"  Let  us  start,  George,"  said  Jonathan.  "  I  am  all 
impatience  to  commence  this  undertaking  !     Come  on  !" 

"  I  am  ready.  I  have  every  hope  of  success,  and  while 
that  hope  continues  all  will  bo  well." 

"But,  George,  should  we  be  disappointed — should 
things  turn  out  differently  to  the  way  we  expect,  the 
disappointment  will  be  more  than  I  cau  bear." 

"  Pooh  ! — rubbish  !  Don't  think  about  disappointment 
or  failure ;  keep  nothing  but  success  in  view!" 

"  You  are  right,  George — and  I  will  do  so.  Are  you 
ready  ?" 

"Quite  ready.  It  seems  to  be  growing  dark  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual  this  evening,  as  though  nature 
would  favour  us  in  what  we  have  to  do.  Every  half-hour 
is  of  importance  now." 

"  Yes,  yes !  Do  not  hesitate  any  longer,  George- 
forward — forward !" 

Wild  junior  was  as  much  surprised  as  ho  was  pleased 
to  find  that  Jonathan  was  so  impatient  and  deter- 
mined. 

Without  further  delay  they  rode  out  of  the  ruined 
liouse,  and  took  their  way  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  place  they  wished  to  reach. 

A  very  long  lide  was  before  them,  but  yet  they  thought 
nothing  of  that. 

They  had  good  horses  under  them  that  were  well  fitted 
to  pertonn  tuch  a  journey. 

"  Take  it  easy  at  fii-st,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  as  he  per- 


ceived Jonathan  spurring  his  horse   violently — "  take   it 
easy  at  first — we  shall  gain  time  in  the  end  !" 

"I  ought  to  know  that,"  said  Jonathan,  tightening  the 
i-ein — "  but  I  am  so  impatient — so  anxious." 

"  I  know  you  are,  guv'nor,  and  believe  me  I  rejoice  to 
see  it." 

At  a  rapid  rate,  yet  without  particularly  distressing 
their  horses.  Wild  and  bis  son  continued  their  journey. 

They  rode  on  almost  without  stopping  until  sunrise  the 
next  morning. 

The  horses  then  began  to  show  great  signs  of  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue. 

The  only  time  when  thoy  had  allowed  them  to  diminish 
their  speed  was  when  ascending  a  hill  of  more  than  usual 
steepness. 

Upon  gaining  the  summit,  they  had  allowed  them  to 
stand  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  wind  a  little,  and 
then  they  had  urged  them  to  the  top  of  their  speed 
again. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  business  of  the  day  was 
commencing,  they  reached  a  small  public-house,  for  in 
those  days  wayside  inns  were  much  more  plentiful  than 
they  are  now,  and  did  a  much  better  business. 

From  the  remote  natm'e  of  this  dwelling,  Jonathan  and 
his  son  both  thought  that  they  should  be  in  little  danger 
of  detection. 

Assuming  a  swaggering  and  important  air,  they  asked 
whether  they  could  be  accommodated  for  a  few  hom'S. 

Of  coui-se  a  rej^ly  in  the  affirmative  was  given  them. 

Their  horses  were  stabled,  and  they  were  shown  into  a 
tolerably-well  furnished  room.  • 

Here  refreshments  were  plac  ed  before  them. 

"We  won't  ask  for  a  bed,  guv'nor,"  said  George, 
"although  we  are  so  weary  ;  there's  a  sofa  j'onder — lie 
down  on  that  for  an  hour  or  so  and  get  a  little  sleep  ;  I 
will  watch  the  while,  and  then  have  a  nap  after- 
wards." 

"No,  no,  George — you  sleep  and  I  will  watch  ; 
believe  me,  I  tremble  with  dread  at  the  bare  idea 
of  having  to  close  my  eyes  again.  What  I  suffered  in 
my  last  dream  I  could  not  possibly  express." 

"  Well,  well — just  as  you  like,  guv'nor.  I  paid  you  the 
compliment  of  asking  you  first.  I  think  I  am  more  en- 
titled to  rest  than  you,  for  I  have  had  no  sleep  at  all  since 
we  left  the  inn  in  "London." 

So  saying,  Wild  junior  flung  himself  at  full  length  on 
the  sofa  he  had  mentioned,  and,  after  several  times  en- 
joining Jonathan  to  keep  a  good  watch,  and  on  uo  account 
to  close  his  ej'es,  he  sank  off  into  a  profound  slumber. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXVIII. 

JONATHAN   WILD   AND    HIS    SON    SET   OUT   FOlt   Tilli   lAIt.M- 
HOCSE. 

George  Wild  was  allowed  to  slumber  peacefully  fc^r 
several  hours — that  is,  till  he  awoke. 

He  stared  around  him. 

Jonathan  was  seated  near  the  window,  anxiously  look- 
ing out,  but  yet  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  be 
seen  by  anyone  outside. 

"  Hallo  !"  said  George.  '"Anything  amiss,  guv'nor?" 

"  No — nothing." 

"That's  right!  Now  take  your  turn,  and  when  it  is 
dark  we  will  start." 

"  Let  us  go  now." 

"No — you  must  want  rest.  Besides,  it  will  not  be  safe 
for  us  to  travel  in  the  daytime." 

Jonathan  threw  himself  on  the  couch  which  his  son 
had  just  quitted. 

He  was  afraid  to  sleep. 

After  awhile,  however,  his  eyes  closed  unconsciously. 

The  two  villains  were  fortunate  in  the  place  they  had 
Selected  for  their  halt. 

It  was  in  a  very  retired  situation,  and  though  Wild 
junior  sat  at  the  window  for  several  hours,  he  saw  no 
one. 

The  inmates  of  the  dwelling  evidently  did  not  suspect 
their  character. 

All  was  well. 

On  this  occasion,  those  dreams  which  made  sleep  a 
terror  to  Jonathan  did  not  fail  to  exert  their  influence. 

To  such  a  pitch  did  they  eventually  reach  that  he 
writhed  and  groaned  like  ouu  in  great  agony. 
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His  son  sat  for  some  time  watching  him  with  curious  1 
eyes.  i 

At  length,  however,  ho  arose  and  shook  Jonathan 
violcntlj'. 

"  Wake  up."  ho  said—'-  wako  up,  and  don't  make  that 
d— d  row  any  longer !  You  will  frighten  all  tho  people 
in  the  house !  It's  enough  to  make  them  think  some  one 
is  murdering  you !" 

Jonathan  gazed  about  him  vacantly  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

He  was  unable  to  realise  exactly  where  he  was. 

At  last  his  recollection  returned  to  him. 

He  said : 

"Thanks  — thanks.  George  — a  thousand  thanks  for 
arousing  me  from  that  dreadful  slumber !  What  I  suffered 
vou  cannot  by  any  possibility  imagine  1  It  was  fear- 
ful!' 

And  Jonathan  shuddered  at  tho  remembrance. 

¥o.  146.— Blukskix. 


"  You  must  be  in  a  nice  state  of  mind,  guv'nor. 

"  I  am— I  am !  I  shall  never  clarc  to  close  my  eye* 
ao-ain!  If  you  see  mo  falling  oflf  into  a  slumber,  let  me 
implore  you  to  arouse  mo,  and  save  me  from  this  tor- 
ment!" ,       ,„ 

"  But  you  must  sleep,  guv'nor— you  must  sleep ! 

Jonathan  knew  this,  and  his  head  was  racked  by  a  vio- 

^  He^'^clasped  his  hands  over  his  temples,  and  fell  back 
aKain  upon  the  sofa,  and  then  such  a  feeling  of  unutter- 
able wretchedness  and  misei-v  came  over  him  that  he 
wished  his  career  on  earth  would  come  to  a  termina- 
tion. ,  , 

This  state  of  mind  did  not  last  long,  however. 
Springing  up,  he  cried  :  t  i  „„„ 

"It's  brandy  I  want,  George-burnt  brandy  !  I  have 
not  had  enough  of  it  lately,  and  that's  why  my  system  u 
out  of  ordei-.     Brandy— brandy  !" 
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"  Well,  don't  make  such  a  row  about  it,  guvnor.  I  will 
call  the  landlord." 

The  landlord  was  accordingly  summoned,  and  brandy 
brought. 

Jonathan  had  not  the  patience  on  tliis  occasion  to  put 
into  practice  his  favom'ite  process,  but  he  drank  off  the 
Draady  just  as  it  was. 
The  quantity  he  swallowed  made  even  his  sou  star'* 
Then  Jonathan  di-ew  a  long  breath. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  better  now — much  better !" 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  George. 
"  I  do — I  do !     I  feel  fresh  life  and  strength  within 
lue!" 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what  it  is — I  could  never  have  believed 
that  you  or  anyone  else  could  drink  so  much  raw  brandy 
at  one  draught.     It  was  enougli  to  kill  you  !" 

"No,"  said  Wild — "I  was  low-spirited,  and  this  has 
put  nie  right.  How  long  will  it  be  before  it  is  dark 
enou;;-h  for  us  to  start  ?" 

"Not  long  now,"  said  George — "in  fact,  I  think,  as  it 
is  growing  dark,  we  might  venture  to  staa-t  at  once." 

"  Come  on,  then !"  said  Wild,  in  a  loud  voice,  for  the 
brandy  seemed  to  have  imparted  to  him  a  great  deal  of 
his  original  com-agc  and  resolution. 

"Don't  make  a  row,"  said  George.  "We  may  as  well 
be  quiet.  This  inn  is  in  such  a  lonely  spot  that  I  ques- 
tion wliether  we  shall  see  anyone  until  long  after  wo  have 
left  it  behind  us." 

"Let  us  call  the  laudloi-d  and  have  the  horses  got 
ready." 

This  was  done,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
Wild  and  his  son  were  again  in  the  saddle,  galloping  to- 
wards the  farm-house  in  which  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Stuart  had  taken  refuge. 

Such  good  speed  did  they  make  that  they  an-ived  at 
their  destination  while  the  night  was  yet  young. 

They  halted  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farm- 
house, being  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  advanc- 
ing with  the  greatest  caution. 

It  was  probable  that  sentries  had  been  posted  in  dif- 
ferent places,  in  order  to  give  warning  in  case  anything 
of  an  unusual  character  should  occur. 

But  thoy  were  by  no  means  certain  that  the  prince  was 
still  there. 
Ho  might  by  this  time  have  changed  liis  quarters. 
Wild  and  his  son  left  theii-  horses  in  a  little  planta- 
tion. 

Plenty  of  grass  was  growing  around,  so  that  they  would 
be  all  right  so  far  as  that  was  concerned. 

They  were  secured  by  one  rein  to  the  l»-anch  of  a  tree, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  straying  away. 

Then,  cautiously  and  on  foot,  AVild  and  hi 
towards  the  farm. 

The  night  Avas  dark  and  inclined  to  be  stormy. 
The  wind,   that  blew   in  sudden  and  fitful  gusts,  was 
sufficient  to  drown  any  ordinary  sound. 

They  concealed  themselves  by  creeping  forward  almost 
on  their  hands  and  knees. 

Their  progress  was  slow,  but  it  was  sure. 
Finally,  having  reached  some  of  the  outbuildings  be- 
longing to  the  farm,  they  stopped  to  reconnc>itre. 

A  sound  resembling  that  produced  by  footsteps  had 
struck  upon  their  care,  and  tliey  were  ansion^  to  learn 
who  it  was  that  was  near  them. 

Stepping  forward  on  tiptoe,  they  peeiied  round  the 
angle  of  the  building,  and  then  perceived  the  figures  of 
several  men  standing  together  in  a  group. 

In  the  daricness  they  were  scarcely  visible,  but  Wild 
and  his  son  both  had  keen  eyes,  and  they  distinguished 
them  tolei  ablj'  well. 

These  men  wore  evidently  holding  a  consultation  with 
each  other,  but  the  two  listeners  could  f(»rni  no  idea  what- 
ever of  its  character,  for  they  spoke  in  such  low  tones 
tliat  not  even  the  murmur  of  their  voices  reached 
them. 

To  have  attempted  to  approach  any  nearer  would  have 
been  highly  dangerous,  sj  they  we're  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  remaining  where  the^,-  were. 

The  figure  of  one  man,  who  seemed  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  discussion,  appeared  familiar  to  Wild 
junior,  and  he  was  not  long  in  renogaising  it  as  that  of 
the  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  exi)edition. 

"It  would  be  a  bad  thing  if  they  saw  us  lurking  about 
liore,  guv'uor,"  he  said.     "  We  inUst  be  particularly  care- 
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ful,  for  if  they  found  us  they  would  most  certainly  put  an 
end  to  our  lives." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jonathan  ;  "but  don't  speak,  for  fear  some 
one  may  be  near  enough  to  overhear  you." 

"A  very  good  caution,  guv'nor;  but  I  wish  I  could 
make  out  what  those  fellows  yonder  arc  talking  about." 

"  It  is  impossible.  We  must  content  ourselves  by 
watching  their  movements." 

The  conference,  whatever  it  was  about,  lasted  for  a 
long  time — so  long  as  to  try  the  patience  of  the  two  eaves- 
droppers considei-ably. 

J  udging  from  the  gestures  made  use  of  by  them,  they 
were  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  some  important 
point. 

But  eventually  this  was  decided,  and,  shaking  hands 
with  each  other,  they  separated. 

About  half  of  them  struck  across  the  fields,  and  the 
remainder  bent  their  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  farm- 
house. 

This  was  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  where  Wild 
and  his  son  were  concealed,  and,  in  fact,  if  they  had  gone 
round  the  angle  of  the  building,  a  dozen  steps  would  have    i 
taken  them  to  the  door  at  which  they  first  solicited  admit- 
tance. 

George  watchefl  the  men  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then, 
turning  to  Jonathan,  he  said  : 

"  It's  pretty  clear  that  the  piince  is  still  concealing  him- 
self in  this  place." 

"Yes,"  said  Jonathan,  "there  is  no  Soubt  of  that,  and 
you  may  depend  the  reason  why  he  is  doing  so  is  tliat 
those  who  promised  to  come  forward  and  assist  him  have 
failed  to  do  so." 

"  That's  about  it,  guv'nor,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  him  make  his  way  with  all  speed  to  Ostend  again. 
I  think  it  far  more  likely  he  would  do  that  than  advance 
towards  London.  In  either  case,  we  must  try  our  best  to 
make  him  prisoner." 

"If  we  can  only  accomplish  that,  and  carry  him  to 
London,  wo  shall  be  able  to  dictate  our  own  terms." 

"Yes,  guv'nor,  if  we  can  only  accomplish  that  we 
shall  be  all  right." 

"  Quite  right ;  but  come  a  little  closer.  Now  that  these 
men  have  gone,  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  to  remain 
just  here." 

"  Where  would  you  go  ?" 

"  Follow  me  round  this  corner.  I  think  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  watch  the  house  itself." 

This  was  done,  and  for  some  moments  Wild  and  his  son 
stood  gazing  at  the  farm-house  in  silence. 

"  It's  a  difficult  job,  guv'nor,  that  we  have  set  ourselves, 
and  now  we  ai-e  on  the  ground  I  can  scarcely  see  liow  it 
is  to  be  done." 

"  Think— think." 

"  Yes,  it's  all  very  fine  to  say  that,  but,  you  see,  wc 
dare  not  show  our  faces  to  anyone  here.  If  we  did,  they 
would  be  down  upon  us  as  traitors." 

"  True." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  ask  you,  what  chance  have  we  of 
getting  near  to  the  prince  at  all .'" 

"  He  will  have  a  body-guard  around  him,  doubtless,  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  then,  when  he  retires  to 
rest " 

"  Yes,  I  should  say  he  would  be  alone  then." 

"  Of  course  he  would,  but  then  there's  one  little  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  that." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  How  are  we  to  find  out  which  room  he  occupies  ?" 

"  Well,  it  must  be  done  somehow.  If  we  could  only 
find  him  in  his  bedchamber  alone,  and  enter  it  unheard 
and  unseen,  we  would  threaten  him,  and  compel  him  to 
follow  us  quietly." 

"  I  like  the  plan.     I  confess  I  lilvo  the  plan." 

There  was  some  further  discussion  on  this  topic,  and 
then  they  observed  lights  flitting  about  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  farm-house. 

This  seemed  to  show  that  the  inhabitants  were  retiring 
for  the  night. 

In  the  hope  that  such  was  the  case.  Wild  and  his  son 
fixed  their  eyes  intently  upon  the  windows. 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  nearly 
all  the  lights  had  been  extinguished. 

"  Now,  guv'uor,"  said  Wild  junior,  "this  is  the  chance 
to  try  our  luck.  Do  you  see  that  kind  of  wooden  gallery 
yonder?" 
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"  Yes — yes." 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  climb  up  into  that ;  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  peep  into  several  rooms,  and  pcrliaps  wo  shall 
iind  tlio  one  that  wo  want." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Come,  then — follow  me  quietly  and  cautiously.  I  am 
pretty  certain  there  arc  no  sentinels  about  to  observe  our 
movements. " 

Like  shadows.  Wild  and  Lis  son  crept  along  towards 
the  east  front  of  the  farm-house. 

Along  this  ran  a  kind  of  balcony  oi*  gallery. 

It  was  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and  was  perhaps 
intended  more  for  ornament  thau  use. 

The  woodwork  of  which  it  was  composed  was  of 
curious  shape,  and  it  was  overgrown  by  various  kinds  of 
climbing  plants. 

It  was  the  easiest  matter  in  tho  world  to  climb  up  on  to 
such  a  balcony  as  this. 

The  only  fcnr  was  whether  it  had  been  made  strong 
enough  to  sustain  tho  weight  of  two  men. 

That  could  only  be  decided  by  tho  actual  experi- 
ment. 

George  felt  nervous  as  he  found  the  woodwork  creak 
beneath  his  weight. 

lie  climbed  up  with  great  agility,  however,  and  then 
stood  on  the  flat  roof  above. 

Jonathan  ascended  next. 

The  wood  cracked  several  times,  but  yet  not  alarmingly, 
and  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  so  slight  a  sound  would 
be  taken  any  notice  of  by  those  within. 

George  was  able  to  render  assistance  to  his  father,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  they  were  both  crouching  down  upon 
the  balcony  and  listening. 

There  was  a  window  close  to  them  on  their  left  hand, 
and  through  this  they  at  length  ventured  to  peep. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  in  this  room,  and  by  tho  aid 
of  it  thoy  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  seated  iu  a  chair  that 
was  drawn  up  close  before  the  fire. 

His  face  was  buried  in  his  hands,  and,  from  his  im- 
movable position,  he  was  either  asleep  or  else  deeply 
plunged  in  meditation. 


CHAPTER  DCLXXXIX. 

JOX.VTIUX  WILD  AND  HIS  SON  FAIL  IN  THEIR  ATTEMPT  TO 
CAPTUKE  THE  PRETENDER. 

It  was  some  moments  before  they  could  make  out  this 
figure  distinctly,  owing  to  the  dimness  of  the  light ;  in 
fact,  there  was  no  lamp,  aud  tho  fire  had  burned  low. 

A  little  blaze  would  every  now  and  then  shoot  up  fit- 
fully from  the  dark  mass  of  embers,  and  it  was  only  at 
those  times  that  the  two  watchers  could  see. 

They  made  out,  however,  that  this  person  was  attired 
richly,  although  plainly. 

Thoy  could  see  the  sparkle  of  several  jewels  about  his 
person,  and  at  length  they  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  be  no  other  thau  Charles  Stuart  that  tliey  behold. 

His  attitude  and  manner  seemed  to  favour  this  idea. 

He  looked  like  one  in  deep  grief  and  sorrow. 

Perhaps  he  was  thinking  how  all  his  hopes  had  been 
dashed  to  the  ground,  for  this  enterprise,  of  which  he  had 
been  led  to  think  much,  had  turned  out  an  utter  failure. 

He  could  no  longer  disguise  the  fact  from  his  mind, 
and  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  his  adherents  he  would  have 
made  all  speed  to  the  coast  aud  put  off  to  sea  again. 

After  gazing  for  some  time,  George  touciied  Jonathan 
upon  the  arm  and  retreated  to  a  little  distance. 

"  Guv'nor,"  ho  said,  "that's  the  Pretender — I  am  sure  of 
it." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Jonathan. 

"Yes,  yes — I  am  sure  of  it.  Fortune  favours  us  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.  One  bold  stroke,  and  our 
object  is  achieved." 

"But  how  is  tliat  bold  stroke  to  be  taken  ?" 

"We  must  eud''avour  to  enter  the  room  uuseen.  If  wo 
can  only  pounco  suddenly  upon  him,  the  sight  of  a  pistol 
will  prevent  him  from  giving  the  alarm." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  I  am  sure  "of  it.  Get  your  weapons  ready,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  me." 

George  Wild  again  crept  back  to  the  window. 

Peeping  through,  he  saw  that  the  man  still  occupied  tho 
same  position. 

A  difficult  portion  of  his  work  was  now  before  him. 


Could  ho  open  the  window  so  noiselessly  as  not  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  inmate  of  tho  room  ? 

George  took  a  small  knife  from  his  pocket  and  resolved 
to  try. 

The  gusty  wind  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken  now 
greatly  increased  in  vehemence,  and  it  howled  round  the 
t;irra-house  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  diflicult  to 
he:ir  anything  else. 

With  the  blade  of  this  knife  George  gently  bent  back 
the  lead  in  which  the  panes  of  glass  were  fixed. 

Then  taking  hold  of  the  piece  of  glass  itself,  ho  gently 
drew  it  out. 

So  very  silent  had  he  been  in  doing  this  that  not  the 
least  alarm  had  been  given. 

The  figure  was  still  sitting  before  the  fire,  and  doubtless 
it  would  require  a  very  loud  sound  indeed  to  arouso  him 
from  his  abstraction. 

Now  that  this  pane  was  removed,  it  was  perfectly  easy 
for  George  Wild  to  introduce  his  hand  and  arm. 

The  fastening  of  the  window  was  close  by. 

It  was  of  simple  construction,  being  nothing  else  thau 
a  button. 

This  he  turned  gently  and  slowly  round. 

He  slowly  withdrew  his  hand. 

All  he  had  to  do  then  was  to  open  tho  window  as  gently 
and  silently  as  ho  could. 

Inch  by  inch  he  pushed  it  open,  and  then  with  a  sudden 
dash  he  sprang  into  tho  room  and  placed  a  pistol  at  tlio 
head  of  the  figure. 

"Ono  word,"  ho  said,  "ono  movement,  aud  I  fire— no- 
thing can  save  you !" 

The  man  removed  his  hands  from  his  face  and  looked 
about  him  vacantly. 

He  had  evidently  been  sleeping,  not  thinking. 

"  Come,"  said  George — "  rise — follow  us— resist  at  your 
peril !" 

Jonathan  placed  himself  on  the  other  side  and  pointed 
another  pistol. 

"What  do  you  wish  with  mo?"  ho  asked,  quietly — 
"  who  are  you  ?" 

The  sound  of  the  voice  gave  Georgo  a  voiy  uncom- 
fortable sensation. 

Ho  kicked  the  fire  with  his  foot  and  caused  it  to  blaze 
up  brightly. 

Then  he  saw  that  tho  person  he  had  seized  was  not  the 
prince,  though  probably  he  was  one  of  his  followers. 

An  expression  of  great  disappointment  came  over  both 
Wild  and  his  son  upon  making  this  discovery,  aud  the 
man  took  tho  utmost  advantage  of  it. 

With  a  sudden  movement  he  sprang  aside,  and  then, 
perceiving  that  tho  window  was  open,  rushed  out  upon 
the  balcony  before  they  could  prevent  him. 

"Help — help!"  he  cried,  iu  loud  aud  startling  tones. 
"  Treachery — treachery  !" 

There  was  an  imnaediate  uproar. 

"  Curse  it !"  said  George,  "  wo  have  failed,  and  we  shall 
have  to  fly !  It  is  no  good — to  remain  here  any  longer 
would  be  madness!     Come,  follow  me  !" 

Uo  rushed  to  tho  window  as  he  spoke,  and  lowered  him- 
self down  from  tho  balcony  iu  a  manner  that  made  it 
appear  as  though  he  was  perfectly  reckless  as  to  persoual 
consequences. 

Jonathan  followed  him,  but  not  so  quickly. 

Scarcely  did  they  reach  the  grouuil,  however,  before 
they  found  that  tho  whole  of  the  farm-house  was  in  a 
perfect  uproar. 

Lights  wero  flashing  in  .all  directions,  and  several 
people  hastily  attired  rusiiod  out  upon  the  balcony,  won- 
dering what  was  the  matter. 

"There  they  go— there  they  go!"  cried  the  one  who 
had  given  the  alarm.  "Pursue  them — pursue  them! 
Their  intention  is  to  assassinate  tho  prince !" 

A  shout  of  rage  and  execration  followed  this  announce- 
ment. 

Piapidly  descending  from  the  balcony,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  prince's  attendants  commenced  a  pur- 
suit. 

But  Wild  and  his  sou  had  already  got  a  good  start, 
\vhich,  under  thoso  circumstances,  was  a  gruat  advan- 
tf^ge. 

Couvinccd  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
accomplishing  their  purposr,  tlicy  run  witli  niight  aud 
maiu  towards  tho  spot  where  they  had  left  their 
horses. 
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If  tboy  could  only  manage  to  gain  them  without 
being  overtaken  they  could  bid  their  pursuers  defiance. 

r.ut  a  dense  throng  came  hurrying  after  them. 

Not  only  were  their  breasts  filled  vrith.  a  desire  to  bare 
vengeance  upon  those  who  had  sought  to  assassinate  their 
prince,  but  they  were  also  anxious  to  overtake  them 
because  of  the  fear  that  they  would  betray  them  to  the 
Government. 

Eut  Wild  and  his  son  knew  that  they  were  running 
for  their  lives,  and  therefore  made  incredible  exer- 
tions. 

They  mahitainod  the  advantage  they  Lad  gained  at 
first,  aud  at  length,  panting  for  breath,  they  plunged  among 
the  trees. 

So  well  had  they  noted  the  spot  whero  they  Lad  left 
their  steeds  that  they  made  theii-  way  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  exact  spot. 

To  unfasten  the  rein  aud  to  mount  was  but  the  work  of 
a  moment. 

Then  they  started  off  at  a  tcrrifEc  gallop  that  soon  left 
the  farm-house  and  the  PretcQiler's  followers  far 
behind. 

When  they  found  that  they  wore  no  longer  in  the  least 
danger  of  pursuit,  Wild  and  his  son  pulled  up  their  horses, 
aud  for  several  moments  indulged  in  some  violent 
language. 

After  this  explosion  their  wrath  coolt'd  down  a  great 
deal. 

"Lost!"  said  Jonathan — "  that  chance  now  is  wholly 
and  entirely  lost !  We  shall  never  indulge  in  that  hope 
again — we  shall  never  have  so  good  au  opportunity  of 
obtaining  a  pardon !" 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  guv'nor,"  said  George — "  all  is 
not  lost  yet.  We  will  keep  close  to  these  Jacobites,  and 
if  any  favourable  opportunity  occurs  wo  will  avail  our- 
selves of  it." 

"  No,  no — let  us  give  up  the  scheme  at  once !" 

"  But  why  shoulcl  we  ?  It's  worth  while  to  make  an 
effort.  After  this  discovery,  they  will,  of  course,  make 
ilii-ect  for  the  sea-shore  and  get  on  board.  When  once 
upon  the  water  they  will  be  beyond  our  reach,  but  until 
then  wo  will  be  on  the  watch." 

"  It's  a  forlorn  hope,  George." 

"  Well,  it  may  be,  but  yet  it  is  a  hope.  There's  a  chance 
that  we  may  yet  succeed  in  our  design,  aud  if  so,  why, 
then  our  ti'iumph  will  be  all  the  greater." 

Jonathan  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"Don't  give  up,  guv'nor.  I  mean  to  keep  up  my  heart 
to  the  last,  for  I  know  what  a  good  thing  this  will  be  to 
us." 

"  What  will  bo  your  next  movement  ?" 

"  ^V^ly,  to  retrace  our  steps,  as  far  as  may  be  prudent. 
We  will  watch  the  farm-house,  and  see  whether  the  prince 
and  his  followers  leave  it." 

"  There  can  be  no  danger  in  doing  that." 

"Nouo  whatever." 

"  Come  on,  then,  or  perhaps  they  may  get  too  great  a 
start  of  us." 

They  turned  their  horses'  heads  round,  and  once  more 
advanced  to  the  farm-house. 

Their  pursuers,  finding  they  had  horses.  Lad  given  up 
the  pursuit  entirely. 

They  had  by  this  time  I'eached  the  farm-house 
again. 

After  going  as  far  as  they  thought  was  prudent,  Wild 
and  his  sou  paused  to  make  their  observations. 

By  the  manner  in  which  the  Louse  was  illuminated, 
they  could  tell  that  considerable  excitement  was  going  on 
within. 

Then,  in  a  short  time,  they  heard  the  trampling  of 
horses'  feet. 

"  I  was  right !"  said  George.  "  Look — they  are  begin- 
ning their  flight  already !" 

"IIow  soon !" 

"  Yes,  they  are  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the  kingdom 
will  hear  no  more  about  this  conspiracy  without  wo 
should  happen  to  succeed  in  capturing  the  Pretender." 

From  whero  they  stood,  they  saw  tlie  dark  forms  of  raeu 
and  horses  moving  rapidly  about,  and  then,  aftci*  a  brief 
delay,  quite  a  large  troop  was  mustered. 

Thou  they  all  set  forward  in  an  irregular,  straggling 
line. 

As  soon  as  they  started,  Wild  and  Lis  son  started 
too. 


They  followed  as  closely  in  the  rear  as  they  dared,  aud 
continued  to  do  so  until  daybreak. 

Then  they  perceived  that  the  prince  was  riding  in 
the  centre,  and  that  all  the  others  were  clustered  around 
him. 

Knowing  that  there  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  him,  they 
were  extremely  vigilant  and  rdert. 

"  I  have  a  good  mind  to  give  it  up,  guv'nor,  after  all," 
said  George,  when  he  saw  it.  "  The  Pretender's  feais 
are  aroused,  at  any  rate,  and  rely  upon  it  ho  will  take 
good  care  to  keep  as  many  of  his  followers  round  him  as 
he  possibly  can." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wild.  "  We  might  manage  to  pick  him  ofif 
with  a  bullet,  aud  even  that  would  bo  difficult." 

"And  not  only  that,"  said  George,  "but  if  wo  did  it 
our  purpose  would  not  be  answered." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Do  you  agree  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  then?" 

"Yes." 

Jonathan  sighed,  for,  in  spite  of  what  he  Lad  said,  it 
seemed  that  up  to  that  moment  ho  had  indulged  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  succeed. 

"What's  to  bo  done  now  ?"  he  asked — "  what  shall  be 
our  next  step?" 

"I  Lave  already  arranged  that  in  my  mind,"  said 
George. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  I  hinted  my  purpose  to  you  some  time  ago.  We 
Lave  another  hold  upon  safety  besides  this  one  which 
has  just  failed  us — a  much  better  hold ; — not  one,  perhaps, 
that  would  produce  such  good  results  as  concerns  our- 
selves, aud  yet  in  the  end  it  might  even  be  better." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Jonathan.  "  Why  do 
you  not  speak  out  plainly  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  my  allusions  ?  Of  course,  I  refer  to  no  other  than 
the  heiress.  Youi'emembcr  now  what  I  said  ?  Wo  will 
find  out  where  she  is — we  will  make  her  a  prisoner,  carry 
her  off,  and  then  wo  shall  be  able  to  dictate  our  own 
terms." 


CHAPTER  DCXC. 

REVERTS  TO  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  BLUESKIN'  AND  JACK 
SIIEPPAKD,  AND  RELATES  WHAT  BEFEL  THEM  IN  THEIR 
SEARCH  AFTER  JON.VTH.VN   WILD. 

We  will  now  leave  Jonathan  and  Lis  son  for  awhile,  as 
it  is  high  time  we  returned  to  the  proceedings  of  Blueskin 
and  Jack  Sheppard. 

When  wo  left  them  last  was,  as  will  be  remombcred, 
just  Mdien  they  came  in  sight  of  the  empty  house  in 
which  Jonathan  had  taken  refuge,  and  in  which  such 
terrible  events  Lad  occurred. 

There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  this  building 
that  made  them  believe  it  would  be  just  the  place 
where  Jonathan  would  try  to  hide  himself  from  his 
pursuers. 

Going  there,  however,  they  could  glean  no  information 
whatever. 

Their  repeated  peals  upon  the  bell  were  totally  dis- 
i-egarded. 

"  If  there  is  no  one  here,"  said  Jack,  "  who  can  give 
us  information,  it  is  scarcely  worth  wLile  for  us  to 
enter.", 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Blueskin.  "  If  the  house,  is  as 
I  take  it,  completely  deserted,  we  might  bo  able,  by 
going  in,  to  ascertain  whether  the  villain  had  stayed  in  it 
or  not." 

"True;  but  assuming  that  he  had,  what  clue  would  it 
give  us?" 

"  Verj'  little,  certainly,  and  j-et,  who  knows  what  we  may 
find  there  that  would  throw  light  uiion  his  doings  ?" 

"Then  you  intend  to  enter  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

The  gate  opening  into  the  grounds  around  the  Louse 
to  let  was  firmly  secured. 

They  tried  to  force  it  open,  but  failed. 

The  walls  were  high  and  difficult  to  surmoimt. 

Yet  this  was  the  only  means  by  wliich  they  could  hope 
to  gain  admittance  to  the  interior. 

After  much  difliculty,  they  succeeded  in  their  object. 

Tliongh  much  against  their  will,  they  had  to  leave 
their  horses  outside  while  they  carried  on  their  investiga- 
tions within. 
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They  detorminod,  however,  that  this  should  not 
occupy  any  more  timo  than  w;v3  absolutely  requisite. 

Passing  through  the  deserted  and  long-ucglected 
garden,  they  were  surprised  to  perceive,  first  of  all,  that 
it  had  been  trampled  all  over  by  heavy  footsteps. 

"  They  have  been  here,  Jack,"  said  Blueskin,  "  you 
may  depend  upon  it !     Look  thei'e  !" 

He  pointed  to  the  footprints. 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  many  others,  I  should  say,  judging 
by  the  appearance  of  the  gx'ound.  This  seems  more  and 
more  mysterious." 

Following  chiefly  in  these  footprints,  they  arrived  at 
length  at  the  door  leading  into  the  house. 

They  began  a  rapid  search,  and  the  reader  can  tell 
without  further  description  what  was  tho  nature  of  the 
discovery  that  awaited  them  there. 

It  was  truly  a  fearful  one,  for  the  dead  bodies  had  not 
been  removed  or  touched  in  any  way  by  the  con- 
spiratoi-s. 

Indeed,  when  they  found  that  their  secret  meeting-place 
was  known,  they  abandoned  it  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  never  ventured  to  go  anywhere  near  it  again. 

"  This  is  indeed  evidence  of  Jonathan's  handiwork,"  said 
Jack,  as  he  looked  at  the  dead  bodies.  "  Wherever  ho 
goes  ho  leaves  slaughter  behind  him.  When  will  his  end 
bo  reached  ?" 

"  Soon,  I  hope.  Jack — very  soon.  Such  deeds  as  these 
are  enough  to  make  tho  whole  country  rise  up  against 
him." 

Not  satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen,  they  continued 
their  explorations  until  they  had  been  all  over  the  build- 
ing. 

Nothing  of  any  note  was  seen,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  singular  room  that  we  have  already 
described,  in  which  tho  conspirators  held  that  midnight 
meeting. 

Then,  coming  into  the  open  air  again,  which  the  two 
friends  breathed  with  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
pleasure  and  delight  after  tho  damp,  stilling  atmosphere 
in  the  house.  Jack  said : 

"Beyond  all  doubt  he  has  been  here,  and  now  the 
question  is,  which  way  did  he  go  when  he  left  ?" 

"  That  we  must  try  to  ascertain,"  said  Blueskin.  "  To 
linger  in  this  gai-dcn  any  longer  will  be  quite  useless. 
Wo  will  make  our  way  back  to  our  horses,  and  then, 
standing  close  to  that  door,  through  which  Jonathan 
doubtless  passed,  we  will  endeavour  to  decide  in  our 
minds  which  would  be  tho  route  he  would  most  likely 
take." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  climb  over  the  wall  again,"  said 
Jack ;  "  from  tho  inner  side  wo  can  doubtless  open  the 
door." 

"It  is  not  worth  while,"  said  Blueskin — "  it  will  be  far 
better  not  to  disturb  the  appearance  of  the  place  ;  wo  will 
leave  it  exactly  as  wo  have  found  it,  without  altering  or 
touching  anything.    Come !" 

Jack  saw  at  once  that  this  would  be  tlie  best. 

Trees  were  growing  close  to  the  wall  in  one  place,  so 
that  it  was  by  no  means  so  difficult  to  climb  over. 

They  lowered  themselves  down  to  the  ground,  re- 
mounted their  horses,  and  then  took  their  stand  at  the 
gate. 

Then  they  looked  all  around  them,  and  as  they  were  on 
rather  an  elevated  spot  they  commanded  a  somewhat 
extensive  view. 

Nothing,  however,  met  their  gaze  save  trees  and  fields, 
and  for  aught  they  could  tell,  Jonathan  was  just  as  likely 
to  have  gone  in  one  direction  as  another. 

"Chance  only  could  guide  us,"  said  Blueskin — "there 
is  nothing  else  that  we  can  trust  to.  Wo  will  strike  off 
in  any  direction  you  like,  and  ride  on,  and  if,  after  going 
a  reasonable  distance,  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  we  will  re- 
trace our  steps  and  try  again." 

Under  the  circumstances,  thero  was  nothing  better  to 
be  done,  and  so  this  arrangement  was  carried  out. 

At  a  rapid  rate,  they  took  their  way  across  the  country, 
and  at  random,  but  yet,  nevertheless,  preserving  one 
certain  direction. 

But  there  were  no  habitations  to  be  seen,  and  scarcely 
any  travellers. 

The  latter  they  avoided,  for  fear  of  being  recognised. 

Therefore  they  obtained  no  information  whatever,  and 
to-ivai-ds  tho  close  of  the  day  Blueskin  pullod  up  as  he 
said : 


"I  don't  think  it  is  worth  while  to  go  any  further  this 
way,  Jack — we  will  try  elsewhere." 

"  But  we  ought  to  have  a  rest ;  our  horses  require  it  as 
well  as  ourselves,  and  I  am  sick  for  want  of  food." 

"  If  we  could  find  soma  inn  in  this  locality,"  said  Blue- 
skin, "  we  should  bo  safe  enough,  beyond  all  doubt.  We 
might  stay  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  perchance  learn 
something  that  will  bo  useful." 

"  Then,  by  all  means  let  us  ride  forward — that  is  our 
only  hope  of  finding  an  inn,  for,  as  you  know  well 
enough,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  tho  way  we  have 
just  come." 

"No.  Forward — forward!  Surely  in  a  mile  or  so  we 
shall  find  what  wo  require." 

In  this  hope  they  rode  forward,  and  they  were  not 
disappointed. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  lonely  inn — one  that  seemed 
just  the  place  for  safety. 

"  If  Jonathan  saw  that  inn,"  was  Blueskin's  remark, 
"he  would  certainly  take  shelter  there.  He  could  not  pass 
such  a  place — he  would  see  what  a  chance  there  was  of 
his  security." 

Animated  by  tho  hope  that  they  might,  after  all,  learn 
something,  they  pressed  forward  at  a  nioi-e  rapid  rate. 

They  gave  their  horses  into  tho  charge  of  tho  ostler, 
and  entered  the  inn. 

So  much  good  had  resulted  from  taking  a  private  room 
and  then  getting  into  conversation  with  the  landlord,  that 
they  thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  the 
same  mode  of  proceeding  now. 

Accordingly  they  did  so,  and  Blueskin  commenced  his 
questions  cautiously  at  first ;  but  he  soon  found  that  tho 
landlord  was  possessed  of  truly  startling  intelli- 
gence. 

As  the  reader  may  perhaps  guess,  this  inn  was  no 
other  than  the  one  where  Wild  had  stopped,  and  where 
he  had  heax-d  the  story  related  resiiecting  the  haunted 
mill — the  same  public-house  that  he  had  afterwards 
robbed. 

They  were  close  to  the  mill  where  such  terrible  and 
exciting  scenes  had  taken  place,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  residence  of  the  old  miser. 

All  these  facts,  with  which  the  readei*,  in  following  out 
the  adventures  of  Jonathan  Wild,  has  been  made  ac- 
quainted, were  related  to  them,  considerably  exaggerated, 
it  is  true,  but  in  the  main  correct. 

They  learned  that  tho  police  ofiBcers  had  been  sum- 
moned, and  that  a  chase  had  been  commenced  after 
Jonathan  Wild,  with  what  result  the  landlord  could  not 
tell,  for  he  had  heard  nothing  of  them  since  they  took 
their  departure. 

As  soon  as  they  had  heard  all  this,  and  found  that  they 
were  so  close  upon  the  villain's  track,  Jack  and  Blueskin 
had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  their  impatience. 

But  they  reniained,  making  every  inquiry  they  could 
think  of,  and  %vhen  they  were  convinced  they  had  loai'nt 
all,  and  not  till  then,  they  prepared  to  resume  their 
journey. 

In  the  meanwhile  they  had  both  partaken  of  a  good 
meal,  and  their  horses  had  been  rested  somewhat. 

A  longer  halt  would  have  been  more  comfortable  for 
all ;  but  so  great  was  Blueskin  and  Jack's  anxiety  to 
renew  the  chase,  that  they  knew  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  sleep. 

Accordingly  they  mounted  their  steeds  and  rode  off,  for 
they  had  been  able  to  learn  tolerably  well  the  course  tho 
officers  had  taken. 

They  passed  by  the  ruined  mill,  which  was  now  no 
more  than  a  heap  of  fragments,  which  would  soon  dis- 
appear altogether. 

Upon  this  they  could  not  help  gazing  for  some  moments, 
though  they  little  knew  all  that  had  taken  place  around 
that  spot. 

For  some  hours  they  rode  on  continuously,  only  stop- 
ping at  tho  various  inns  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the 
officers. 

In  every  case  they  had  information  that  they  were  on 
tho  road  before  them,  and  this  urged  them  to  incr  'ixse 
their  speed. 

It  is  true  that  some  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  officers  had  been  seen,  but  yet  they  hoped  to  como 
up  with  them. 

No  intelligence  had  spread  abroad  that  cither  Wild  or 
Noakcs  had  been  captured. 
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From  tliis  they  concluded  that  the  two  villains  were 
being  chased  froni  one  place  to  another. 

That  they  would  be  eventually  captured  they  did  not 
doubt. 

When  Jack  and  Blucskin  should  find  themselves  any- 
where near  the  officers  they  were  so  anxious  to  overtake. 
they  would  have  to  act  with  great  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  reward  offered  for  Blueskin 
had  been  forgotten,  or  that  he  would  fail  to  be  recognised 
by  some  of  those  ofificers ;  and  as  for  Jack  himself,  it  was 
most  important  that  he  should  keep  out  of  sight. 

Both  were  thinking  of  all  these  things,  but  the  subject 
was  not  mentioned  by  either. 

For  one  thing,  conversation  would  have  been  difficult ; 
and  again,  they  thought  there  was  time  enough  in  the 
future. 

At  length  they  learned  at  a  w.ayside  inn  a  rumour  to 
the  effect  that  Jonathan  and  Noakes  had  been  captured 
by  the  sea-shore. 

It  was  only  a  nimour,  however,  and  a  vague  one,  and 
they  failed  to  obtain  any  particulars  beyond  the  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  that  the  capture  had  been  made. 

They  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  good 
news,  but  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  their  doubts 
could  be  set  at  rest. 

This  was  to  push  on  with  all  speed  for  the  place  that 
had  been  mentioned,  and  this  accordingly  they  did. 

CHAPTER  DCXCL 

BIUESKIN'   AKD  JACK   SIIEPrARD    AT    LENGTH    KE.VCU  THE 
SEA-Slinr.E. 

As  the  reader  nmst  already  be  aware,  it  was  no  appa- 
rition that  Jonathan  Wild  beheld  that  night  when  he 
peeped  through  the  hedge. 

It  was  Jack  Sheppard  'limself,  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Just  at  that  time  his  nurse,  which  was  of  much  better 
quality  than  Blucskin  s,  liad  increased  the  distance  be- 
tween them  to  the  extent  of  several  yards. 

Being  plunged  in  deep  meditation.  Jack  was  some  time 
before  he  observed  this. 

But  at  length  making  the  discovery,  he  pulled  up  sud- 
denly, and  waited  for  Blueskin  to  regain  his  position  at 
his  side. 

T.ittle  did  Jack  think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  was  the  man  he  was  so  anxious  to  make  prisoner 
and  hand  over  to  justice. 

But  we  have  seen  already  what  a  terrible  effect  was 
pi-oduced  upon  Jonathan  Wild  by  this  appai'ition. 

It  gave  such  a  shock  to  his  whole  system  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced — iu  fact,  his  horror  was  so  great 
that  his  senses  entirely  deserted  him,  and  he  fell  back 
bereft  of  all  motioD 

The  slight  sound  that  he  made  falling  down  upon  the 
grass  was  not  sufficient  to  roach  Jack  Sheppard,  although 
all  around  was  so  very  silent. 

Perhaps  he  really  did  hear  it,  slight  as  it  was,  but  he 
would  imagine  it  was  produced  by  the  rustling  of  the 
trees. 

Could  Jack  only  have  known  it,  how  easily  he  could 
have  secured  his  great  enemy  ! 

He  could  have  bound  him  Avithout  a  struggle,  and  made 
quite  sure  of  his  being  placed  properly  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  officers. 

But,  as  wc  know,  it  was  not  to  be — Jonathan's  race  was 
not  yet  run. 

In  his  own  mind  the  villain  felt  that  it  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  but  yet  ho  struggled  hard  against  the  conviction, 
and  tried  his  best  to  preserve  his  life  and  libertj-. 

Jack,  moreover,  did  not  expect  to  find  Jonathan  any- 
where in  that  locality,  but  closer  to  the  sea-beach. 

In  a  moment  after  Jonathan  had  lost  his  consciousness, 
Blueskin  came  up. 

"You  are  impatient.  Jack,"  he  said,  "and  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  I  am  anxious  myself,  too  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  feel  terribly  fatigued." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Jack,  pressing  his  hand  against  his 
forehead.  "  Now  that  I  have  halted  I  seem  overpowered 
by  weakness." 

"  Wo  must  certainly  rest  somewhere,"  was  Blueskin's 
answer,  "  and  that  before  long." 

"Let  us  endeavour  to  reach  the  coast  first,"  said  Jack. 
"Don't  give  up — surely  it  cannot  be  much  further?" 


"  I  should  think  not — perhaps  only  a  few  miles." 
"  If  we  have  been  correctly  infonned,"  said  Jack,  "  it 
can't  be  any  more  than  that." 

"  Oh!  doubtless  our  information  is  correct  enough,  and 
I  only  hope  the  good  news  will  be  confirmed." 

"  So  do  I ;  we  have  the  best  of  evidence  how  closely 
the  officers  have  kept  upou  his  track.  Kely  upon  it,  thev 
will  not  rest  until  they  have  hunted  him  down." 

"Forward,  then — forward  once  more  I  We  will  ride 
on  until  we  reach  the  next  inn ;  wo  will  then  inquire  how 
far  it  is  to  the  coast,  and  if  the  distance  is  inconsiderable, 
we  will  continue  on  our  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  it  be  much  further  than  wo  imagine,  then  wo  will 
rest." 

This  being  agreed  upon,  they  again  urged  onward 
their  exhausted  steeds. 

The  animals  had  indeed  performed  their  part  well ; 
but  they  were  even  more  worn  out  than  their  riders. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  they  arrived  at  the  next 
inn. 

Here  they  allowed  the  hox'ses  a  little  hay  and  water,  but 
they  did  not  dismount. 

They  were  informed  that  the  sea-coast  was  not 
more  than  five  miles  distant — it  might  bo  rather  less. 

Such  a  distance  as  this,  after  the  long  journey  they  had 
made,  appeared  the  merest  trifle. 

Strangely  enough,  at  this  public-house  they  could  hear 
notliing  relative  to  Wild's  capture,  and  therefore  they 
began  to  feel  more  doubtful  still. 

A  little  while  now  would  serve  to  set  all  their  doubts  at 
rest. 

The  hoi-scs,  however,  were  so  dreadfully  tired  that  tl  r 
remaining  five  miles  were  performed  at  a  scarcely  quiekoi 
rate  than  a  walk. 

At  length,  however,  the  roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  came 
rushing  towards  the  shore,  reached  their  ears. 

It  was  now  early  morning,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  rising 
sun  they  perceived  a  small  collection  of  huts  upon  the 
beach. 

Towards  these,  of  course,  they  directed  their  horses' 
steps. 

The  place  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the 
name  of  village,  and  yet  there  was  ene  house  that 
was  evidently  used  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment. 

It  was  a  rudely-built  place,  standing  at  some  distance 
from  all  the  other  habitations. 

A  dark,  dilapidated,  ruinous  house,  built  for  the  most 
part  of  old  timbers  that  had  from  time  to  time  been 
washed  up  by  the  restless  waves. 

There  was  no  sign  showing  it  was  a  public-house  ;  but, 
as  a  substitute,  a  wisp  of  straw  had  lieen  hung  out. 

"  That's  the  place,"  said  Jack.  "  Wo  shall  learn  all  we 
want  to  know  there,  I'll  warrant.  We  shall  be  able  to 
rest  ourselves  and  our  horses'  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Blucskin,  "  for  let  the  intclligencp  wo  have 
heard  be  true  or  not,  we  cannot  proceed  any  further  with- 
out a  long  halt.     I  am  thoroughly  exhausted." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Jack.  "We  will  stay  here  until  our 
horses  and  oui'sclves  are  thoroughly  refreshed." 

The  appearance  of  the  two  strangers  attracted  but  little 
attentien,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  huts  seemed  all 
asleep. 

The  door  of  the  public-house,  however,  was  standing 
open,  and  as  soon  as  they  halted  before  it  a  man  came 
out. 

A  dark,  evil,  repulsive-looking  man  he  was — one  whose 
appearance  harmonised  well  with  the  wretched  building 
in  which  he  dwelt. 

"W(^  shall  stay  here  for  a  few  houi-s,"  said  Jack,  "if 
you  can  accommodate  us  and  our  horses." 

The  man  stood  gazing  at  them  for  some  time  before  he 
ventured  to  reply. 

Then  he  said : 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  you  are  welcome — quite  welcome, 
though  you  will  find  this  a  very  poor  place  to  stay  in." 

"  It  will  do  for  us,"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  slowly 
alighted. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hoar  it,"  said  the  man.  "I  will  take  the 
horses.  Be  good  enough  to  walk  indoors  the  while.  You 
see,  there  is  not  much  trade  done,  and  I  am  obliged  to  be 
ostler  and  waiter  and  everything  myself." 

"  I  presume  you  are  the  landlord  ?" 

"Yes;  but  go  in.  You  will  find  the  old  woman  in- 
doors.   She  will  give  you  what  you  require." 
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■'  No  matter,"  said  Jack;  "  we  will  follow  you  with  the 
horses." 

The  man  did  not  appear  to  receive  this  announcement 
with  any  amount  of  pleasure,  yet  he  could  not  make  any 
objection  to  such  a  proceeding'. 

Accordingly  the  two  friends  followed  him,  and  saw 
their  steeds  properly  fed  and  stabled. 

Then  they  turned  back  to  the  inn,  and  seated  them- 
selves in  a  miserable,  comfoiiloss  apartment,  but  yet  the 
best  of  which  the  place  could  boast. 

By  this  time  they  had  managed  to  dispel  much  of  the 
landlord's  surliness. 

Ho  spoke  to  them  much  more  freely  than  he  had  at 
first. 

When  they  imagined  he  was  inclined  to  be  tolerably 
confidential,  they  began  to  speak  about  Jonathan 
Wild. 

Tho  man  regarded  them  suspiciously  and  anxiously  for 
a  moment,  and  then  gave  them  a  long  narrative. 

He  told  them  how  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  the  vil- 
lagers had  been  seized,  and  how  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr. 
Noakes  had  put  to  sea  in  it,  aud  how,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
days,  they  had  been  driven  hack  by  the  force  of  the 
storm  close  to  the  spot  from  which  they  had  embarked. 

He  informed  him  also  that  the  police  oflScers,  happen- 
ing to  reach  the  coast  just  at  that  moment,  perceived 
them  and  made  them  prisoners  as  soon  as  they  landed. 

When  they  were  assured  that  Jonathan  Wild  and  Mr. 
Noakes  had  beyond  all  doubt  been  made  prisoners  by  tho 
police  oflicers,  Jack  and  Blueskin  drew  long  breaths  of 
relief. 

It  was  an  immense  satisfaction  for  them  to  kuow  that 
their  once  powerful  enemy  was  now  again  in  the  grasp  of 
justice. 

The  landlord  entered  into  a  circumstantial  narrative  of 
the  whole  affair,  and  what  he  said  convinced  his  hearers 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake  either  as  regarded  the  facts 
or  the  identity  of  the  prisoners. 

Nothing  better  than  fish  was  to  be  had  in  the  shape  of 
food,  but  they  were  hungry,  and  therefore  they  made  an 
excellent  meal. 

A  reaction  now  begun  to  set  in. 

The  excitement  which  had  kept  both  up  for  so  long  de- 
parted. 

Fatigued  aa  they  were,  they  felt  they  could  do  nothing 
but  fling  themselves  down  somewhere  and  sleep. 

Very  many  hours  had  indeed  passed  since  they  closed 
their  eyes. 

The  landlord  was  called  in,  and  he  led  them  to  a  sleep- 
ing room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building. 

The  accommodation  here  was  more  wretched  than  ever, 
but  there  was  a  rude  apology  for  a  bed,  and  they  were  so 
overtired  that  they  were  indisposed  to  find  fault  with 
anything. 

The  door  was  secured  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
fastenings  would  permit,  and  then  Blueskin  said  : 

"  I  d«n't  like  the  looks  of  this  place  at  all,  Jack — do 
you  ?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"  And  I  don't  like  the  feel  of  it  either.  I  have  done 
nothing  but  shiver  ever  since  I  have  been  in  it." 

•'  It  must  be  our  fancy,"  said  Jack.  "  Aud  yet  the 
landlord  is  about  the  most  disagreeable-lookiug  fellow  that 
I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day." 

"  Hush !  don't  speak  so  loud.  Ho  may  overhear  us,  and 
you  may  depend  he  would  not  take  any  such  remark  as 
that  in  good  part." 

"  True.  I  don't  like  the  idea,  though  tired  as  we  are, 
of  both  going  to  sleep  together.  You  don't  know  how 
soon  danger  may  assail  us,  nor  what  fonu  it  may  as- 
sume." 

"  WvT  are  safe  here — don't  feel  afraid  of  that." 

"It  is  best  to  be  careful,"  said  Blueskin.  "Let  us 
watch  and  sleep  by  turns.  We  will  take  short  spells  at 
first,  aud  draw  lots  to  decide  who  shall  sleep  first." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  Blueskin  had  to  keep  watch. 

"Now,  Jack,"  ho  said,  "sleep,  and  sleep  soundly  with- 
out fear.  I  will  keep  good  guard  all  the  while,  aud  in  an 
hour  or  so  I  will  awake  you,  and  you  shall  take  my 
place." 

Jack  laid  down  on  the  bed,  and  so  thoroughly  was  he 
overcome  by  exhaustion  and  fatigue  that  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  fell  almost  immediately  into  a  sou»el  sleep. 

Blu^'r,kin  sat  upon  tho  one  chair  there  was  in  th'e  room, 


and  looked  out  of  the  window  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  ocean. 

But,  strive  as  he  would,  he  could  not  resist  the  influence 
of  sleep. 

He  shook  off  tho  feeling  several  times,  but  at  last  it 
proved  the  conqueror. 

Presently  he  slipped  from  the  chair  on  to  the  floor,  and 
there  remained  slumbering  heavily,  and  insensible  to 
evcrytbiug  that  was  going  on  around  him. 

CHAPTER    DCXCII. 

JACK  SIlErPARD  HAS  A   SINGULAR    D1!E.\M   IN    THE    INN  ON 
TIIK  SEA-SHOUE. 

When  Jack  Shcppard  awoke,  all  around  him  was  plunged 
in  darkness. 

Ho  started  up  suddenly,  like  one  alarmed. 

He  glanced  around,  and  it  was  a  minute  or  two  before 
he  could  recollect  just  where  he  was  and  what  had  last 
happened  to  him. 

The  darkness  surprised  and  puzzled  him. 

He  could  not  believe  that  ho  had  slumbered  for  so  long 
a  time. 

In  a  low  voice,  ho  called  upon  his  comrade. 

But  for  some  time  there  was  no  reply. 

At  length,  Blueskin  started  up. 

He  also  was  confused,  and  ho  said : 

"Why,  Jack,  I  must  have  tumbled  off  to  sleep  myself 
without  being  awaro  of  it." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  Wo  seem  to 
have  slept  peacefully  and  safely,  though  had  I  known 
that  you  were  not  watching  I  could  not  havo  clbsed  mv 
eyes." 

"  It  was  wrong  of  me,"  said  Blueskin,  "  but,  as  it 
happens,  no  harm  has  come  from  it." 

"I  think  not.    But,  Blueskin——" 

"  What  ?" 

"  I  havo  had  a  dream." 

"  A  dream  ?"  was  the  response,  given  with  a  start. 

"  Yes,  a  fearful,  terrible  dream — so  vivid  that  even  now 
I  almost  feel  in  doubt  whether  it  is  something  I  have  been 
witnessing  or  merely  a  vision !" 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  Blueskin,  in  an  impressive  voice, 
"  but  I,  too,  have  dreamed !" 

"  A  fearful  dream  ?" 

"Yes,  terrible!" 

"  Hush ! — don't  speak  so  loud !    Let  me  hear  it." 

"  No,  let  me  hear  yours — you  spoke  first." 

"  As  you  like,"  said  Jack.  "  Come  closer  to  me,  and 
listen." 

Blueskin  obeyed,  and  then,  in  a  low  tone,  scarcely  above 
a  whisper,  Jack  said : 

"  I  don't  kuow  how  it  was — I  can't  possibly  recollect — 
but  in  my  dream  I  all  at  once  found  myself  watching  tho 
movements  of  a  man.  He  was  walking  slowly  and 
wearily  along  the  same  high-road  we  travelled  yesterday, 
and  was  going  towards  tho  sea. 

"  He  supported  his  steps  by  a  stout  stick,  .ind  on  his 
back  he  carried  something  that  looked  like  a  large  square 
basket,  covered  over  with  some  black  substance. 

"  What  this  contained  I  don't  know,  but  I  remember 
thinking  that  it  could  not  be  verj'  heavy,  because  the  man 
who  carried  it  walked  nearly  upright. 

"  He  perceived,  at  length,  this  very  inn  in  which  we  now 
are.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  it. 
He  arrived,  and  was  greeted  by  the  landlord  in  a  similar 
way  to  what  we  were. 

"  He  ontei-ed,  and  called  for  some  refreshment.  That 
was  placed  before  him. 

"  Then  I  thought,  while  the  man  sat  making  this  meal, 
that  it  grew  very  dark  and  rainy. 

"  The  pcdlai" — for  such  I  took  him  to  be,  by  tho  large 
pack  he  carried — looked  out  of  the  window,  and,  perceiv- 
ing the  aspect  of  the  weather,  shook  his  head. 

"Just  then  the  landlord  entered,  and  I  dreamt  I  heard 
him  say : 

"'Wo  shall  have  a  very  dirty  night,  master,  I  can 
promise  you ;  I  know  what  it  means  when  the  wind  begins 
to  blow  in  that  quarter.' 

"  'Yes,'  replied  the  pedlar,  'it  will  be  rough  weather.' 

"  '  Shall  you  continue  your  journey  in  spite  of  it  ?' 

"  '  I  don't  know,'  was  the  reply.  'Can  you  find  me  a 
bed  if  I  want  one  ?' 

"'Oh,  yes — certainly!' 
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"  '  Then  I  shall  see  presently.  If  the  weather  does  not 
improve  I  shall  stay  all  night.' 

"  '  It  will  get  worso  instead  of  better,'  was  the  laud- 
lord's  rejoinder,  as  he  left  the  room. 

"  Then  I  saw  the  pedlar  look  anxiously  and  half-timidly 
all  about  him,  and  I  saw  him  place  his  hands  upon  his 
breast  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  though  to  satisfy  himself 
that  something  he  had  concealed  there  was  quite  safe. 

"  Ho  smiled,  and  put  his  hand  inside  his  coat  and  drew 
out  a  large  leather  bag.  He  glanced  around  him  appre- 
hensively, but  finding  no  one  in  sight,  he  untied  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  and  took  from  it  one  of  the  many  gold 
coins  that  it  contained. 

"  Then  all  at  once  I  became  aware  that  the  landlord 
was  peeping  through  a  small  window  in  a  dark  corner, 
watching  every  movement  of  the  pedlar. 

"  When  he  saw  the  largo  bag  of  money,  I  perceived  his 
eyes  gleam  ferociously,  and  his  countenance  was  truly 
terrible  to  look  on. 

"  The  pedlar  seemed  greatly  agitated,  and  hastened  to 
conceal  the  bag  again  uuder  his  coat.  Then  he  rapped 
upon  the  table  with  his  knuckles,  and  in  answer  to  the 
summons  the  landlord  appeared. 

"  '  I  shall  stay  hero  all  night,'  said  the  pedlar — '  the 
weather  is  too  bad  to  go  any  further.  Here — take  for  what 
I  have  had,  and  for  the  bed  as  well,  as  I  shall  want  to 
leave  early  in  the  morning.' 

"  '  Very  good,'  said  the  landlord,  as  ho  gave  him  the 
change  ;  '  you  can  start  away  as  early  as  you  think  proper, 
and  if  you  like  to  go  to  bed  now,  the  room  is  ready  for 
you.' 

"  •  Well,  I  will ;  I  am  very  sleepy  and  tired — show  mo 
the  way.' 

"  The  pedlar  picked  up  his  pack,  and  the  landlord,  ob- 
serving the  ease  with  Avhich  he  lifted  it,  said : 

"  '  Your  goods  seem  very  light,  master.' 

"  '  They  are,'  replied  the  pedlar,  with  a  smile  ;  '  my 
pack  is  empty  at  present,  but  I  hope  to  have  it  full  in  a 
day  or  two.' 

"  '  You  have  come  down  here  to  make  some  purchases, 
then  ?'  continued  the  landlord,  with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  '  Yes,  such  is  my  intention.' 

"  '  Ah !  I  understand,'  said  the  landlord,  with  a  laugh. 
'  You  are  going  to  buy  silks,  and  lace,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  buy  them  free  of  duty,'  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
'  There,  don't  make  a  fuss  about  it — I  know  how  these 
things  are  mannged.  Tell  me  whose  boat  you  expect.  It 
won't  be  in  to-night,  that's  certain.' 

"  The  pedlar  hesitated,  and  then  he  answered : 

"  '  The  fact  is,  I  am  expecting  Derrick's  boat.' 

" '  I  know,'  said  the  landlord,  with  a  nod — '  he  meant 
being  here  to-night,  but  I  don't  think  he  will.  I  know 
he  has  a  rich  cargo  of  silks  and  stuffs  on  board,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  to  deal  with  him  ?' 

"  '  I  shall  try,'  said  the  pedlar.  '  If  you  hear  anything 
of  the  boat  arriving,  let  me  know,  because  the  sooner  1 
am  off  with  the  goods  the  better.' 

"  '  I  will  awake  you,'  said  the  landloi'd — '  don't  feel 
afraid  of  that.' 

"  The  pedlar  passed  into  this  very  room,  where  he  was 
conducted  by  the  landlord." 

Upon  reaching  thia  point  in  his  strange  nan'ative,  Jack 
trembled  and  shook. 

He-  paused,  and  Blueskin  said,  in  a  hollow  voice : 

"  It  is  very  strange.  Jack — very  strange !" 

"  hut  the  strangest  has  yet  to  come." 

"  I  don't  mean  that — I  don't  mean  that !" 

"What  then?" 

"  Why,  all  that  you  have  told  me  is  just  'vvhat  I  Lave 
dreamt  myself." 

"  You — you  had  the  same  dream  ?" 

"  Yes — every  particular  corresponds.  You  have  told 
it  well.  Jack — you  have  left  out  nothing,  except  that 
you  did  not  mention  that  the  pedlai"  had  a  long,  grizzly 
beard  coming  down  to  his  breast,  and  that  he  wore  a  felt 
liat  with  a  broad  brim." 

"  That's  proof  conclusive,"  said  Jack.  "  I  didn't  men- 
tion it,  but  such  was  the  very  appearance  of  the  man." 

"  Is  it  not  strange .''" 

"  It  is  wonderful !  But  follow  on :  you  tell  the  re- 
mainder of  the  dream,  and  I  will  see  whether  it  corre- 
sponds with  mine." 

••  1  ciiti'.ior." 

"Caunot?" 


"No,  for  just  when  I  reached  the  point  in  my  narra- 
tive where  you  have  left  off,  I  heard  you  calling  upon 
me,  and  I  awoke." 

'•Then  you  have  been  spared  a  knowledge  of  the 
worst — the  remainder  is  dreadful." 

"  Go  on,  Jack,  but  speak  low." 

"I  will;  but  I  can't  understand  how  it  is  that  you 
should  have  been  dreaming  the  same  curious  thing — it 
passes  all  belief!" 

"It  docs;  but  wo  will  speculate  upon  it  at  another 
time.  Go  on ;  tell  mo  the  rest — I  am  most  impatient  to 
hear  it." 

"  Well,  then,  the  landlord  entered  the  room  with  the 
pedlar,  and  put  down  tho  candle ;  then  a  few  more  words 
passed,  and  he  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

"  Then  the  same  suspicious,  uneasy,  restless  look  that 
I  had  before  noticed  in  the  pedlar's  eyes  again  appeared. 
He  seemed  to  bo  trembling  with  excitement.  His  teeth 
chatter<>d. 

"With  silent  steps  ho  crossed  the  room  to  tho  door, 
and  secured  it  as  well  as  ho  was  able  by  the  one  bolt  tliat 
you  have  shot  into  its  socket. 

"  When  he  had  done  this  he  appeared  to  be  more  satis- 
fied and  content. 

"  He  walked  across  to  the  window,  and  saw  that  that 
■\Aas  also  properly  fastened. 

"  He  next  sat  down  in  a  dark  corner,  and  produced 
from  the  breast  of  his  coat  the  bag  of  gold  that  I  had 
seen  him  place  there. 

"About  this,  for  some  reason  or  the  other,  he  seemed 
to  be  exceedingly  solicitous. 

"He  was  nervous  and  restless,  and  his  hands  trem- 
bled excessively,  as  he  again  untied  the  string  with  which 
it  was  secured. 

"  Then,  putting  his  hand  in,  he  drew  out  a  handful  of 
gold  pieces,  which  he  counted  over  slowly  one  by  one. 

"  In  doing  this,  he  was  careful  not  to  make  any  chink- 
ing sound. 

"In  this  manner  ho  proceeded  until  the  bag  was 
emptied. 

"  Then  he  looked  satisfied,  as  though,  upon  examination, 
he  had  found  the  contents  of  tho  bag  all  right. 

"  Onco  more  tho  gold  Avas  restored,  and,  when  the  bag 
was  tied  up,  he  looked  around  him,  as  if  undecided  where 
to  place  it  for  safety  during  the  night. 

"At  length  making  up  his  mind,  he  placed  it  beneath 
the  pillow  ;  then,  not  troubling  to  undress  himself,  he  lay 
down  at  full  length  on  the  bed,  and  shortly  aftcrwai-ds 
appeared  to  fall  into  a  profound  slumber. 

"  IIow  long  he  might  have  remained  thus  I  know  not. 

"  I  fancied  in  my  dream  that  I  watched  him  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  presently  all  grew  confused  and 
indistinct. 

"  At  length,  however,  my  vision  grew  clearer,  but  I 
saw  before  me  another  and  a  very  different  scene. 

"  It  was  in  one  of  the  back  rooms  of  the  inn,  and  tho 
landlord  was  engaged  in  sharpening  a  knife  upon  a  piece 
of  stone. 

"  The  expression  on  his  face  was  dreadful  to  look  at — 
there  was  murder  in  every  lineament. 

"  I  knew  instantly  that  it  was  his  intention  to  murder 
the  pedlar  for  the  sake  of  his  gold,  and  I  struggled  about, 
being  anxious  to  warn  the  man  of  his  danger,  but  in  vain. 
I  had  no  control  over  any  of  my  limbs,  and,  much  against 
my  will,  I  was  compelled  to  remain  a  motionless  spectator 
of  all  that  took  place. 

"  The  operation  of  sharpening  tho  knife  having  been 
completed,  the  landlord  turned  slowly  round  and  made 
his  way  towai'ds  yonder  door." 

Jack  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  room  while  he  spoke. 

"  He  was  careful  to  come  along  on  ti|itoe.  He  made 
not  tho  slightest  noise,  or  I  should  have  heard  it,  for  the 
peculiar  noise  produced  by  sharpening  the  knife  had  been 
quite  audible. 

"  Pausing,  at  length,  on  tho  other  sido  of  the  door,  ho 
raised  tho  latch  gently  and  tried  to  open  it. 

"  He  clenched  his  "teeth  together  with  vexation  when 
he  discovt^red  that  the  door  had  been  secured. 

"  Keally,  however,  this  made  little  difference  to  him, 
and  by  what  he  did  I  came  to  thi;  conclusion  that  he  had 
entered  the  room  whou  the  door  had  been  thus  fastened 
on  more  than  one  occasion. 

"  He  took  a  little  pioco  uf  wire  from  hi.j  pocket,  ^vllicll 
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h(-  pushed  tliroiigU  two  holes  in  the  door  near  the 
bolt. 

"  He  worked  it  about  for  a  moment  or  two,  aud  then, 
gently  aud  slowly,  drew  back  the  bolt. 

"  The  door  was  then  open,  aud  there  was  no  obstacle  to 
prevent  him  from  entering  the  chamber. 

"Before  he  ventured  to  do  so,  however,  be  stood  listen- 
ing for  several  seconds. 

"  The  slight  noise  that  he  had  made  might  have 
partially  aroused  the  sleeper. 

"  Satisfied,  at  length,  by  the  regular,  heavy  breathing, 
which  I  could  hear  with  perfect  plainness,  he  entered  the 
room  on  tiptoe. 

"  How  hard  I  tried  to  make  my  presence  known,  either 
to  frustrate  his  villanous  intention  or  else  to  wake  up  the 
pedlar  and  put  him  on  his  guard  ! 

"But  I  was  powerless.  I  could  see,  and  that  wea 
all. 

No.  147. — Blueskin. 


"Half  a  dozen  strides  bronylit  the  landlord  to  the  side 
of  the  bed. 

"  He  raised  the  glittering  and  newly-sharpened  knife 
iu  the  air,  and  then  prepared  to  strike. 

"Just  as  the  weapon  was  descending,  a  kind  of 
shiver  overspread  the  i^edlar's  body,  and  he  opened  his 
eyes. 

"  They  encountered  the  gleaming  knife  and  the  dis- 
torted countenance  of  the  landlord. 

"  Before  he  could  move,  or  utter  the  cry  that  rose  to  his 
lips,  the  knife  was  buried  in  his  heart. 

"There  was  no  need  for  the  landlord  to  repeat  his 
blow. 

"His  aim  had  been  well  taken— death  was  instanta- 
neous. 

"  The  limbs  of  the  murdered  man  quivered  and  trembled 
a  little,  but  not  much ;  the  muscular  action  soon  ceased, 
and  then  ho  lay  profoundly  still. 
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"As  he  was  uow  past  all  help,  I  looked  upon  the  re- 
mainder of  the  landlord's  proceedings  with  a  calmer 
eye. 

"  I  was  curious  to  know  what  would  be  his  next  pro- 
ceeding, and  how  he  would  dispose  of  the  body. 

"  I  was  not  kept  long  in  doubt,  for,  as  you  shall  hear,  I 
witnessed  the  whole  of  these  occurrences,  and  then  woke 
up,  wondering  greatly  where  I  could  be,  and  whether  it 
was  a  dream  or  reality." 

CHAPTER  DCXCIII. 

IN  ■\VHICII     IT    TUKNS    OUT  TILVT  JACIC'S   VISI01»    wAS  NOT 
ALTOGETHER  A  DUEAM. 

"It  was  truly  an  awful  dream.  Jack,"  said  Elueskin, 
drawing  a  long  sigh — "  and,  by  the  manner  you  relate  it, 
it  must  also  have  been  a  vivid  one!" 

"  Most  vivid !" 

"Well,  go  on.  Make  haste — let  us  get  the  story 
over." 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  but  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had 
told  you  all." 

"  Nor  could  I  until  I  had  heai'd  it." 

"  Well,  then,  listen." 

"I  am  all  attention." 

"  The  landlord  stood  watching  the  dead  man  for  several 
moments. 

"  He  made  no  attempt  to  draw  the  knife  from  the 
wound — it  remained  there,  buried  up  to  the  hilt. 

"  As  though  the  task  was  a  repugnant  one,  he  turned 
the  pedlar  slowly  over  in  the  bed,  and  then  thrusting 
his  hand  beneath  the  pillow,  drew  forth  the  bag  of 
gold. 

"  The  murderer's  eyes  sparkled  and  glistened  as  he 
seized  it,,  and  when  he  found  how  much  wealth  it  con- 
tained, judging  from  its  weight,  his  delight  knew  no 
bounds. 

"He  looked  round  the  chamber  for  some  place  in 
which  to  secrete  it,  but  finding  nowhere  to  his  mind, 
he  consigned  the  bag  to  one  of  his  capacious  pockets. 

"Once  again  he  turned  towards  the  bod,  and  then  I 
knew  what  it  was  he  intended  to  do  next. 

"  It  was  to  remove  the  body. 

"  He  was  by  no  means  gentle  in  his  treatment. 

"  The  pedlar  was  a  man  of  average  size,  and  therefore 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  carry  him. 

"  Seizing  him  by  the  feet,  he  dragged  him  from  the  bed 
on  to  the  floor. 

"The  crash  that  the  body  made  when  it  struck  upon 
the  boards  was  awful — I  fancy  I  can  hear  it  now." 

And  Jack  shuddered  at  the  recollection. 

"In  this  manner,  holding  him  by  the  feet,  the  landlord 
dragged  the  pedlar  oiit  of  the  room,  along  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, and  through  another  door,  into  a  neglected  piece  of 
garden  at  the  back. 

"  I  looked  to  see  in  what  direction  he  was  going,  and 
perceived  an  old,  I'uinous  kind  of  well. 

"  The  brickwork  around  it  had  half  crumbled  away, 
and  the  wooden  framework  of  the  windlass  above  was 
half  decayed. 

"  I  was  conscious  that  he  intended  to  throw  the  body 
into  this  pit,  nnd  my  conjecture  was  soon  after  verified. 

"  Raising  him  up,  he  tugged  him  over  the  edge  of  the 
brickwork,  and  tlieu  with  a  sullen  plunge  the  body 
vanished  in  the  depths  below. 

"The  landlord  then  di-evv  a  long  breath  aud  turned 
away,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  inn. 

"I  am  conscious  that  there  is  something  I  have  left 
untold,  but  what  it  is  I  cannot  now  remember ;  perhaps 
my  memory  will  serve  me  better  in  a  little  time. 

"  However,  you  see  that  my  druaui  furnishes  a  very 
ciicumstantial  account  of  a  most  barbarous  murder." 

"  It  does — it  does  indeed,  and  it  is  more  than  strange 
tliat  you  should  be  able  to  remember  so  many  details." 

"  It  is  extraordinary." 

"  And  are  you  sure  that  this  is  the  room  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  certainly  the  room  I  saw  in  my  dream ; 
but  why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?" 

"  Because  if  there  is  any  real  truth  in  it  we  should 
probably  be  able  to  tind  somewhere  in  the  chamber  corro- 
borative evidence  of  what  you  have  seen." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  said  Jack,  springing  up. 
"  That's  a  good  thought — we  will  see." 


"  Yes,  such  is  my  intention.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I 
will  get  a  light." 

Elueskin  quickly  lighted  one  of  those  small  tapers  that 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  they 
commenced  their  investigations. 

"  The  bed,"  said  Jack — "  let  us  look  at  that  first,  for  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  what  I  have  dreamt,  surely  some 
signs  of  the  deed  will  be  shown  upon  it." 

"  Certainly." 

The  clothes  were  rapidly  stripped  off,  until  the  mattress 
was  exposed  to  view. 

The  light  of  the  taper  was  cast  upon  it,  and  then  the 
two  searchers  started  and  looked  curiously  into  each 
other's  countenances. 

Upon  the  mattress  there  was  a  large,  dark,  reddish- 
brown  stain. 

It  was  about  two  hands  in  breadth. 

"  That  looks  as  though  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
vision,"  said  Jack. 

"  It  does  indeed.  Rely  upon  it,  all  that  you  have  seen 
in  your  dream  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  taken  place 
here  at  some  time  or  other.  I  consider  that  stain  tlio 
ample  proof." 

"So  do  I.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  so  little  money, 
or  the  landlord  might  have  been  tempted  to  treat  us  in  a 
similar  way." 

"  Or  it  may  be  that  he  would  shrink  from  encountering 
two,"  said  Elueskin,  "and  he  might  guess  from  our 
manner  that  we  should  not  submit  easily." 

"  He  might,  that  is  true." 

"  There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  should  like  to  have 
cleared  up  before  we  leave  this  place,  for  my  curiosity  is 
strongly  excited  by  it." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Why,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  garden  similar 
to  the  one  of  which  you  dreamt,  and  whether  there  is  a 
well  in  it." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  in  my  own  mind,"  said  Jack, 
"judging  by  what  we  have  already  seen." 

"  Still,  I  should  like  to  have  it  put  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt," 

"  And  so  should  I ;  but  hush — har.k !  I  can  hear  some 
one  approaching.  Put  out  the  light — quick !  Perhaps  it's 
the  landlord  who  is  coming." 

The  taper  was  hastily  extinguished,  and  then  Elueskin 
and  Jack  crept  noiselessly  towards  the  door. 

Here  they  stood  listening,  and  then  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps came  plainly  on  their  ears. 

The  next  moment  they  saw  through  the  chinks  of  the 
ill-fitting  door  a  faint  flash  of  light. 

The  landlord  was  evidently  carrying  a  candle. 

Was  his  destination  the  chamber  in  which  they  stood  ? 

They  were  not  long  kept  in  doubt  upon  this  point,  for 
the  footstep  paused  upon  the  threshold,  aud  then  there 
came  a  sharp  knocking  upon  the  woodwork. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Elueskin — "what's  the  matter? 
Why  do  you  knock?" 

"  I  only  came  to  inquire  whether  you  were  awake, 
gentlemen,"  said  a  voice  which  they  immediately  recog- 
nised as  the  landlord's,  "and  if  so,  to  know  whether  you 
would  like  any  refreshment." 

"Yes,  we  don't  mind  if  we  do,"  answered  Elueskin; 
"  we  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  moments." 

"Would  you  like  the  light  ?" 

"  No,  it  does  not  matter." 

The  landlord  then  slowly  retired,  and  Jack  said  in  a 
whisper : 

"  Don't  talk  about  any  refreshments  here,  I  beg.  I  could 
not  boar  to  eat  or  drink  anything  more  beneath  this 
roof." 

"  But  I  think  that  is  rather  foolish.  Jack.  We  may  have 
to  go  a  long  way  before  we  have  the  chance  of  getting  a 
me&l  again." 

'•  No  matter.  You  can  have  what  you  like,  but  I  shall 
touch  nothing." 

"Will  you  go  into  tba  garden  first  ?" 

"  I  think  we  may  venture  to  do  that ;  at  any  rate,  let  us 
try." 

So  saying,  they  opened  the  door  and  left  the  chamber. 

They  then  found  themselves  in  a  dark,  narrow  passage. 

Ey  turning  to  the  right  they  knew  they  would  reach 
the  front  portion  of  the  inn,  where  they  had  previously 
sat,  but  turning  to  the  left  Jack  believed  would  take  them 
to  the  garden  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
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No  signs  of  the  landtord  could  bo  seen,  ana  therefore 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  this  course. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  passage  was  a  door  which  was 
secured  only  by  a  latch. 

Raising  it,  they  passed  out. 

Young  as  the  night  was,  the  moon  had  already  risen. 

It  is  true  she  was  but  a  ifew  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
yet  her  beams  served  to  illuminate  all  objects  with  toler- 
able distinctness. 

In  comparison  with  the  darkness  of  the  chamber  in 
which  they  slept,  it  seemed  positively  daylight  in  the 
open  air. 

"  It  is  all  as  I  dreamt  it,"  said  Jack,  in  a  hushed  voice. 
"  Look — there's  the  well." 

'•  Where — where  ?     I  can't  see  it." 

"Yonder.  There  seems  only  the  crumbling  brickwork 
I'emaining  around  it — it  looks  as  though  the  windlass  had 
quite  decayed  away.  But  step  forward — a  closer  inspection 
will  prove  the  tenth  of  this." 

They  walked  straight  up  to  the  edge  of  the  well,  and 
its  appearance  corresponded  exactly  with  the  description 
that  Jack  had  given  of  it. 

The  brickwork  was  indeed  in  a  most  ruinous  condition, 
so  much  so  that  it  was  positively  dangerous  to  approach 
close  to  the  brink. 

At  each  side,  however,  two  darkened  stumps  of  wood 
could  be  seen  protruding  from  the  soil. 

They  were  the  remains  of  the  frame  of  tho  windlass 
Jack  had  seen. 

"Sometime  must  have  elapsed  since  this  deed  was 
done,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  think  we  are  right  in  concluding 
that  it  has  been  done,  for,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  these  stumps 
have  been  like  this  for  a  long  while." 

Blueskin  did  not.  reply,  but  leaning  forward  as  far  as  he 
dared,  looked  down. 

But  the  darkness  in  the  well  was  too  profound  to  be 
pierced. 

He  saw,  however,  that  near  the  top  the  walls  were  wet 
and  slimy,  and  in  many  places  overgrown  by  moss  and 
other  green  creeping  plants. 

Jack  looked  down  too,  and  raising  his  foot,  kicked  away 
one  of  the  bricks. 

It  fell  with  a  rushing  sound. 

They  heard  it  strike  twice  against  the  sides,  and  then 
with  a  loud  splash  it  reached  the  water  at  tho  bottom. 

The  depth  was  very  great. 

Just  at  that  moment  they  fancied  they  heard  a  slight 
noise  behind  them. 

Turning  round,  they  saw  the  landlord  only  a  few  paces 
off. 

Ho  had  e't'idently  been  advancing  towards  them. 

An  angry  scowl  was  on  his  face,  and  his  manner  was 
exceedingly  confused. 

He  tried  hard  to  calm  himself,  however. 

But  his  voice  trembled  as  ho  spoke. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,  gentlemen.  I  did  not  know 
where  you  had  gone." 

"XVewero  just  looking  about  us,"  said  Jack,  coolly. 
"  What  a  deep  old  well  that  is  you've  got  iu  the  garden — 
I  should  think  it's  very  dangerous  to  have  it  iu  such  an 
unprotected  state ;  why,  in  the  dark  anj'onc  might  walk 
into  it." 

"  That's  true,  gentlemen  ;  but  then  this  bit  of  garden 
I  consider  private — no  one  goes  into  it  but  mj'self." 

The  words  themselves  were  calm  and  collected  enough, 
but  they  were  spoken  in  an  agiiat<-d,  breathless  manner. 

"  It  mil  bo  a  fine  night,"  said  Blueskin,  glancing  up  at 
the  sky ;  "  we  will  not  stay  much  longer,  but  resume  our 
journey  to-night." 

"  Very  good,  gentlemen  ;  if  you  will  follow  me  I  will 
take  you  to  the  front  room.  I  have  prepared  as  good  a 
repast  as  I  am  able,  but  you  must  not  expect  many 
luxuries  In  this  out-of-the-way  place." 

"Lead  on,  then,"  said  Jack — "we  will  follow." 

The  landlord  turned  slowly,  and  as  it  seemed  unwil- 
lingly, and  led  the  way  back  to  the  inn. 

Jack  took  hold  of  Blueskin  by  tho  arm,  and  then 
whispered  in  his  ear : 

"  We  turned  round  just  in  time.  I  am  sure  from  tho 
villain's  manner  that  he  was  creeping  up  behind  us 
stealthily,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  pushed 
xia  down  the  well." 

"And  he  would  have  done  it,  too,"  eaid  Blueskin,  "if 
be  had  managed  to  i"each  us  unperceived.    When  we  were 


in  that  position  the  slightest  touch  would  have  tlaown 
us  off  our  balance,  and  then  nothing  could  have  saved  us 
— we  must  have  perished." 

Both  shuddered,  for  upon  reflection  they  saw  what  a 
narrow  escape  they  had  had  from  a  frightful  death. 

CHAPTER  DCXCIV. 

THE  VILL.VXOUS  IXTEXTIOXS  OF  THE  LANDLORD  ARE  MAUE 
FULLY  APPAKEN'T  BY  BLUESKLIf'.S   STEATAGEJL 

Th.vt  Jack  and  Blueskin  were  perfectly  correct  in  their 
surmises  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  landlord  there 
could  be  not  the  least  doubt. 

By  accident  he  discovered  they  had  left  the  room  in 
which  they  had  slept,  and  he  had  followed  them  into  the 
garden. 

When  he  saw  them  standing  near  the  well,  a  thousand 
terrors  sprang  up  in  his  breast — so  true  is  it  that  a  guilty 
conscience  is  its  own  accuser. 

Something  seemed  to  come  across  his  mind  and  tell 
him  that  his  secret  crime  had  been  discovered,  or  else  why 
should  they  be  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  well  endea- 
vouring to  look  down  it  ? 

Simultaneously  with  this  thought  came  the  resolution 
of  destroying  them,  and,  therefore,  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible ho  stepped  across  the  soft,  rank  mould  in  the 
garden. 

Yet  he  could  not  avoid  making  a  slight  sound,  and  that 
sound  reached  the  ears  of  Jack  and  Blueskin  just  in 
time. 

The  landlord  did  not  turn  back,  but  yet  he  knew  that 
they  were  whispering  to  each  other,  and  he  knew  also 
that  they  were  speaking  of  his  late  intent. 

He  compressed  his  lips  and  clenched  his  hands  tightly, 
while  the  frown  upon  his  brow  told  that  he  had  come  to 
some  stern  and  terrible  resolution. 

Upon  reaching  the  room  where  the  two  friends  had 
first  sat  down,  he  said : 

"  There  is  your  supper,  or  dinner,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  gentlemen.  It  looks  very  plain  and  very 
rough,  I  daresay,  but  yet  it  is  wholesome.  However,  I 
have  some  capital  ale  that  you  can  wash  it  down  with, 
and  that  will  perhaps  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of 
the  rest." 

"Very  good,"  said  Jack,  "  and  in  the  meanwhile  you 
can  be  getting  our  horses  ready  for  the  road,  for  as  soon 
as  ever  we  have  despatched  this  meal  wo  will  be  off." 

The  landlord  then  left  the  room. 

Blueskin  sat  down  at  the  table,  but  looked  doubtfully 
at  the  viands  before  him. 

Certainly  they  were  by  no  means  tempting. 

Then  he  remembered  "jack's  words. 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest  about  not  having  anything 
to  eat  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  quite  in  earnest.  I  could  not  bear  to  touch  any- 
thing either  in  the  shape  of  food'or  drink." 

"But  why  not .''" 

"  The  landlord  I  am  convinced  wishes  us  no  good ;  he 
must  suspect  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  his  crime — 
if  so,  rely  upon  it  ho  will  try  to  make  that  knowledge 
valueless." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  , 

"  Why,  he  may  place  something  of  a  poisonous  cha- 
I'acter  either  in  the  food  or  iu  the  drink,  and  so  make 
himself  sure  of  us." 

"I  will  taste  the  ale,  at  any  rate,"  said  Blueskin,  "and 
see  whether  your  suspicions  are  just  or  not." 

"  Pray  do  no  more  than  sip  it !" 

"  I  will  not,  you  may  depend." 

Blueskin  placed  the  jug  of  ale  to  his  lips,  and  took  a 
small  quantity  into  his  mouth  to  taste  it. 

"  It  has  a  strange  taste  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  sure  it 
is  not  the  same  we  had  before.  Your  suspicions.  Jack, 
are  just.  At  first  he  probably  had  no  intention  upon  our 
lives,  but  now,  finding  we  have  guessed  his  secret,  ho  ha.^ 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  us." 

"  That's  it ;  the  ale  may  only  be  drugged,  and  ho  would 
calculate  on  making  us  an  easy  prej'  after  we  had  drunk 
a  little  of  it.  You  must  remember  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  he  should  have  the  means  at  hand  of  drugging  the 
liquor,  for  you  know  publicans  have  all  sorts  of  stiipify- 
ing  things  at  hand." 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Blueskin ;  "  and  yet—" 

"  Yet  what  ?" 
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"Isliould  like  to  ascertain  ^vhetUel•  our  suspicious 
really  are  well  founded." 

"  I  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  while.  Had  we  not  better 
ride  off  'i  We  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  overtaking 
Jonathan  and  his  party." 

"  I  don't  know  why  we  should  hurry,"  said  Blueskin. 
"If  they  are  captured  they  are  safe,  rely  upon  it.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  journey  on  towards  London  ;  we  shall 
soon  learn  whether  anything  unusual  has  taken  place." 

'■Very  true;  and  certainly  after  all  this  trouble  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  officers  would  allow  Jonathan 
to  slip  through  their  fingers."' 

"  Well,  but  to  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying." 

"  About  putting  the  landlord  to  the  test  ?" 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  Supposing  we  pour  this  ale  away,  and 
then  put  our  arms  upon  the  table  and  rest  our  heads  upon 
them  as  if  asleep  ?  If  he  comes  in  and  is  surprised  at  our 
position  he  will  awake  u? :  if  not,  we  shall  know  his  intent, 
and  shall  have  time  to  defend  oui-selves  from  him." 

"  So  we  shall.     Let  it  be  done." 

The  ale  accordingly  was  poured  away  upon  the  floor, 
and  as  lliere  was  plenty  of  sawdust  lying  about  it  was 
quickly  absorbed. 

Just  then,  a  miserable,  half-starved-looking  dog  came 
sneaking  into  the  room. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  him.  Jack  said  : 

"  Tiy  him  with  some  of  the  food,  Blueskin  ;  we  shall 
see  whether  he  cats  it,  and  if  he  does,  what  effect  it  has 
upon  him." 

"Very  good,"  said  Blueskin — "it  will  seem  as  though 
we  have  both' had  something  to  cat  and  drink." 

"  It  wiU." 

Some  portions  of  the  food  were  cut  off  and  given  to 
the  dog,  who  snapped  them  up  eagerly. 

The  creature  seemed  half  famished,  and  he  swallowed 
the  morsels  instantly. 

"Come  and  sit  by  my  side,"  said  Blueskin ;  " then  when 
we  hear  the  landlord  approaching  we  can  easily  put  our 
heads  down  and  pretend  to  sleep." 

"  We  had  better  do  it  at  once,"  said  Jack.  "  Look  in 
yonder  corner — there's  the  window  I  saw  in  my  dream, 
through  which  the  landlord  watched  the  movements  of 
the  pedlar.  I  don't  think  he  is  there  now,  yet  he  might 
watch  us." 

"  It  is  best  to  be  cautious,"  said  Blueskin. 

Accordingly  the  two  friends  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
stretched  their  arms,  as  though  struggling  against  the  in- 
lluence  of  slumber. 

At  length  they  slowly  allowed  their  heads  to  fall  upon 
their  arms,  which  rested  on  the  table. 

In  this  position  they  could  converse  easily  enough. 

A  long  time  passed  in  silence,  and  they  began  to  grow 
tired  of  their  espeiument. 

Presently,  however,  the  whole  of  their  attention  was 
absorbed  by  hearing  some  one  approach. 

Then  the  door  was  pushed  ojien,  and  the  landlord  said  : 

"  I  have  seen  to  your  horses,  gentlemen,  and  they " 

He  paused  suddenly. 

"  It's  all  right !"  he  added,  in  a  whisper.  "  How  soon  it 
Las  taken  effect !     But  they  are  safe  now — quite  safe  !" 

Blueskin  gave  a  loud  snore. 

From  what  the  landloid  had  said,  it  was  clear  the  sus- 
picions against  him  were  well  founded. 

He  stood  for  several  moments  quite  motionless. 

He  was  reflecting. 

His  lips  moved,  but  no  audible  sound  escaped  them. 

After  awhile,  however,  he  came  to  a  decision,  and  he 
glided  quickly  from  the  room. 

"  What  shall  we  do  nest  ?"  asked  Jack,  in  a  whisper, 
as  soon  as  he  departed. 

"Hush!"  said  Blueskin.  "Keep  an  eye  on  all  his 
movements,  if  you  possibly  can,  and  be  on  your  guard 
against  an  attack." 

"  I  will.     Hush  ! — he's  coming  again." 

The  landlord  again  approached. 

But  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  room,  he  projected 
his  head  a  little  way  into  it. 

He  saw  that  his  two  guests  had  not  changed  their  posi- 
tions. 

Then  he  stepped  noiselessly  across  the  threshold. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  long-bladed  knife — the  same 
weapiju  that  Jack  had  seen  in  his  dream. 

Ho  was  feeling  the  point  of  it,  as  if  to  be  sui-e  of  its 
sharpness. 


Satisfied  apparently,  he  approached  the  table  with  long 
strides,  halting  for  a  second  between  each  one. 

"I  must  bo  quick,"  he  muttered,  audibly.  "Yes,  that 
will  do  it." 

One  more  step  brought  him  to  the  side  of  the  table 
opposite  to  that  at  which  Blueskin  and  Jack  sat. 

As  their  heads  rested  upon  theLr  arms  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  the  back  part  of  their  necks  was  dis- 
played to  view. 

This  was  where  the  landlord  fully  intended  to  inflict 
two  hasty  stabs,  and  in  that  vital  portion  of  the  body  they 
must  inevitably  have  proved  fatal. 

Had  Jack  and  Blueskin  really  been  overpowei'ed  by  the 
drug,  as  the  landlord  imagined  they  were,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  accomplished  his  purpose. 

They  waited  until  he  was  in  the  attitude  to  strike,  and 
then  started  suddenly  to  their  feet. 

He  uttered  a  howl  of  rage  and  fear. 

Jack  and  Blueskin  drew  their  swords,  and  the  latter 
cried : 

"  Villain !  Your  purpose  was  suspected,  and  we  have 
proved  ourselves  in  the  i-ight !  But  you  shall  suffer  dearly 
for  your  crimes!  The  old  well  shall  be  thoroughly 
searched !" 

The  landlord  uttered  another  yell  upon  hearing  these 
words,  and  then  all  reason  and  prudence  appeared  to  for- 
sake him. 

Brandishing  his  formidable  knife,  he  rushed  ui^on  the 
two  friends. 

But  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  and  held  out  their 
swords  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  reach  to  make 
use  of  his  knife. 

Finding  himself  thus  baffled,  he  howled  and  foamed 
with  rage. 

"  You  shall  die !"  he  shrieked,  passionately.  "  I  will 
have  your  blood — your  blood  !     You  shall  die !" 

Again  he  uttered  a  yell,  and  this  one  purely  of  fright. 

The  dog  sprang  suddenly  from  the  crouching  position 
it  had  taken  before  the  fire,  and  fixed  its  teeth  in  the 
landlord's  leg. 

The  animal  was  mad. 

The  food  it  had  eaten  was  poisoned  or  drugged  as  well 
as  the  ale,  and  now  the  brute  was  under  the  influence  of 
it. 

In  vain  the  landlord  tried  to  shake  him  off — the  animal 
only  closed  its  jaws  more  convulsively  together. 

Then,  stooping  down,  he  stabbed  it  fiercely  with  his 
knife — stabbed  it  until  life  was  extinct,  and  then  the  dog's 
hold  relaxed,  and  he  freed  himself. 

But  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  poison  he  had  so 
ruthlessly  prepared  for  others  took  a  speedy  effect  upon 
himself. 

From  that  moment  his  actions  were  certainly  those  of  a 
lunatic. 

Eegardless  of  their  swords,  he  precipitated  himself 
upon  Jack  and  Blueskin,  fighting  wildly  with  his 
knife. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  hard  indeed  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  a  chance  wound. 

But  they  managed  to  do  S'j,  though  in  self-defence  they 
struck  him  several  times. 

"  Drive  him  forth !"  said  Jack — "  drive  him  forth  !  We 
will  get  into  the  open  air !  The  sooner  we  ride  away  the 
better." 

The  landlord  laughed  hideously. 

Then  ho  flung  his  heavy  knife  with  full  force  at  his  an- 
tagonists. 

It  missed  Jack  only  by  a  hair's-breadth. 

Then,  after  striking  against  the  wall,  it  fell  clattering 
to  the  floor. 

Screaming  with  laughter  again,  the  landlord  rushed 
into  the  passage. 

Then,  turning  round,  fled  hastily  in  the  darkness. 

"Let  us  follow  him!"  said  Blueskin.  "He's  mad! 
Let  us  see  that  he  does  no  mischief  to  anyone  but  him- 
self." 


CHAPTER  DCXCV. 

IN  WHICH  THE   LANDLORD   IS  OVERTAKEN   BY   A  JUST  BUT 
TERRIBLE  RETRIBUTION. 

Uttering  shriek  upon  shriek,  the  landlord  pushed  open 
the  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  and  ran  into  the 
garden. 
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Jack  and  Blueskin  were  much  surprised  that  he  should 
have  taken  this  route,  leadiug  as  it  did  to  the  spot  where 
he  had  disposed  of  the  evidence  of  his  crime. 

But  that  the  landlord  had  no  control  over  his  move- 
ments and  no  idea  where  he  was  going  is  quite  cer- 
tain. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  .'"  asked  Jack.  "  How  far 
will  j-ou  follow  him  ?" 

"That  depends  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  allow 
a  lunatic — for  such  he  certainly  is — to  injure  other  people 
whom  he  might  happen  to  come  across."  a 

"It  would — it  would." 

"But  look  at  him  now!"  said  Blueskin.  "What  ails 
him?" 

The  movements  of  the  landlord  now  became  singular 
in  the  extreme. 

For  a  time,  they  puijzled  both  the  witnesses  of  them. 

At  last,  however,  they  were  forced  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion— extraordinary  as  it  was — that  the  landlord  was 
to  all  appearances  struggling  with  some  one. 

He  tried  hard  to  get  away,  and  yet  appeared  to  be 
dragged  still  further  and  further  in  a  direction  he  did  not 
wish  to  take. 

This  was  indeed  a  most  singular  spectacle,  and  Jack 
and  Blueskin  remained  immovable,  gazing  upon  it. 

In  a  harsh,  shrieking,  terrified  tone  of  voice,  the  land- 
lord spoke. 

"Loose  me — loose  me!"  he  yelled.  "Let  me  go! 
Why  do  you  cling  so  tightly  ?  Loose  me,  I  say  !  I  \vill 
not  be  dragged  to  the  well !  That's  where  you  are  trying 
to  drag  me  !  But  I  will  not  go  !  Release  me,  I  say — let 
go  your  hold!" 

These  words  were  uttered  sometimes  with  a  pause  of 
several  seconds  between  them,  and  all  the  time  the  laud- 
lord  continued  to  writhe  about  in  the  garden  with  his  in- 
visible and  imaginary  foe. 

Yet,  strange  to  state,  in  spite  of  all  his  frantic  efforts, 
he  continually  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the 
old  well. 

He  renewed  his  cries  and  shrieks,  and  entreaties  to  be 
let  off. 

"Not  the  well — not  the  well!  Anywhere  but  there, 
and  I  will  follow  you  !  It  is  so  deep — so  very  deep  !  You 
have  threatened  me  many  a  time,  and  now  I  am  in  your 
grasp  !  But  let  me  go — let  me  go !  Ah  !  you  will  not .' 
— you  refuse  to  listen  to  my  words  ?  Then  I  will  compel 
you !" 

The  struggles  then  became  much  more  violent  than  be- 
fore. 

But  the  result  was  just  the  same. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  landlord  was  making  his  way 
nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  well. 

"He  will  go  over,"  said  Jack,  breaking  the  silence  by 
an  effort — "  I  am  sure  he  will  go  over  if  we  do  not  pre- 
vent him !" 

"  I  shall  not  make  the  attempt,"  said  Blueskin.  "  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  he  imagines  that  the  pedlar  he  has  mur- 
dered has  seized  him  in  his  grasp.  It  is  a  phantom  he  is 
struggling  with,  though  to  him  it  appears  like  reality.  If 
we  were  to  approach,  it  would  probably  only  have  the 
effect  of  hasteuiug  his  fate." 

"Then  we  can  do  nothing  but  watch." 

"Nothing;  and  it  will  bo  well  for  some  such  fate  to 
overtake  him.  It  would  bo  a  retribution  that  his  crime 
well  merits." 

With  even  more  interest  and  curiosity  than  before,  they 
continued  to  watch  the  strange  scene  that  was  taking 
place  before  them. 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  fatal  abyss  the 
landlord  drew,  although  he  evidently  fancied  that  he 
was  trying  his  utmost  to  go  in  some  other  direction. 

And  now,  when  he  got  very  close  to  the  bi'ink  of  the 
well,  his  shrieks  became  tenible  to  listen  to. 

In  the  most  earnest  tones  he  implored  to  be  released. 

Then,  by  an  effort,  he  would  appear  to  get  one  arm  at 
liberty,  and  with  this  he  would  strike  fierce  and  random 
blows. 

At  length  he  stood  close  against  the  brickwork  of  the 
well,  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards  was  singular  indeed  to  witness. 

"  There's  murder  in  your  eyes  !"  he  cried.  "  I  can  see 
it.  I  know  your  thoughts — you  mean  to  di-ag  me  down 
to  keep  company  with  you  at  the  bottom  of  the  well ! 
But  I  will  not  give  up  my  Ijfe  without  a  struggle  !" 


Just  at  this  moment  he  struck  the  crumbling  wall 
heavily  with  his  feet. 

It  only  wanted  such  a  blow  as  that  to  send  the  whole 
mass  down  into  the  depths  of  the  well. 

With  a  last  loud,  despairing  shriek,  the  landlord  fol- 
lowed it. 

When  they  saw  him  disappear,  Jack  and  Blueskin  ran 
forward,  but  did  not  venture  to  go  too  close  to  the 
verge. 

Then  they  listened. 

But  all  was  as  still  as  the  grave. 

The  landlord's  end  was  come. 

"  This  is  terrible,"  said  Jack,  as  he  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief — "  terrible  in  the  extreme  !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  companion.  "  It  is  a  sight  I  should 
not  care  to  witness  again,  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  great 
degree  of  satisfaction  at  finding  things  turn  out  as  tbcy 
have  done." 

"Yes,  that's  right  enough  ;  but  now  the  end  has  come, 
let  us  depart.  There  can  be  no  reason  to  linger  here  now, 
and  the  sooner  we  depart,  the  more  comfortable  shall  1 
feel." 

"  Yes,  so  shall  I.  It's  an  awful  den !  Let  us  try  and 
find  our  horses." 

"  I  trust  they  will  be  safe." 

"  Oh,  yes — don't  doubt  that !  It  would  not  be  to  the 
landlord's  interest  to  injure  them." 

"  Come,  then !" 

Willingly  enough,  both  left  the  weed-grown  garden. 

A  little  door  in  the  wall  led  them  into  another  yarn, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  this  they  perceived  a  low,  badly- 
built  shed  that  doubtless  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
stable. 

Towards  this  they  bent  their  steps,  and  found  they  were 
correct  in  their  conjectures. 

The  horses  were  there,  apparently  safe  and  sound. 

With  all  convenient  speed  they  saddled  and  bridled 
them. 

Then  they  led  them  out  and  mounted. 

"Now  for  London!"  said  Blueskin.  "We  cannot  do 
better  than  push  on  for  the  metropolis  with  all  speed.  The 
officers,  having  Jonathan  in  their  possession,  would  be 
sure  to  take  the  neai-est  way  to  the  Old  Bailey." 

"  Yes,  beyond  a  doubt  they  would  do  so." 

"  Yet  as  we  go  along  we  will  inquire." 

"  Yes,  that  follows  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  horses  had  not  been  badly  cared  for,  and  the  long 
rest  they  had  had  sufficed  to  recover  them  from  their 
fatigue. 

Oar  friends  found  this  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
started  out. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  immediate  speed.  Jack," 
said  Blueskin,  "  and  so  we  will  not  tire  our  horses  out  by 
pushing  on  at  their  utmost.  Depend  upon  it,  by  this 
time  Jonathan  Wild  is  safe  in  Newgate,  and  we  shall 
reach  London  in  time  to  witness  his  execution." 

"  It  seems  like  it — it  does  indeed  !"  said  Jack.  "  I  can- 
not conceive  that  the  oflicers,  when  once  they  seized  him, 
would  over  allow  him  to  escape  again." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  groundless  fear." 

"  And  so  do  I ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  can't  help 
feeling  it.  It  may  be  foolish,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact." 

"  I  must  confess  to  a  similar  feeling  myself,  for  I  know 
well  what  courage  and  energy  Jonathan  possesses.  He 
has  made  his  escape  before,  recollect,  and  under  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstances." 

"  He  is,  I  admit,  no  common  man,  but  yet " 

"  Yet  you  would  like  to  know  that  he  was  safe  in  cus- 
tody ?" 

"  I  should  ;  and  therefore  I  feel  anxious  that  we  should 
push  forward  without  much  delay." 

"It  will  bo  a  saving  of  time,"  said  Blueskin,   "if  we 
taKe  our  horses  gently.     We  have  not  the  means  to  ob 
tain  fresh  ones  should  these  become  exhausted,  and  there 
fore  it  is  to  our  interest  to  husband  their  strength  as  much 
as  we  can." 

In  this  Jack  could  not  help  agreeing,  but  for  all  that 
he  contrived  to  be  continually  a  yard  or  So  in  advance  of 
his  companion. 

They  took  the  high-road  towards  London,  and,  em- 
boldened by  the  safety  with  which  they  had  performed 
the  other  part  of  their  journey,  they  scarcely  gave  a 
thought  to  their  own  peril. 
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Without  the  occurrence  of  any  accident,  they  arrived 
at  that  inu  where,  as  we  know,  the  officers,  when  they 
had  Wild  aud  Noakes  prisoners,  made  a  halt. 

At  this  place  they  obtained  confirmation  of  the  intelli- 
gence they  had  previously  received. 

The  account  given  by  the  landlord  placed  the  matter 
beyond  doubt. 

Jonathan  and  Mr.  Noakes,  both  well  secured  and  watched 
by  the  officers,  had  certainly  been  there,  and,  after  par- 
taking of  some  necessary  refreshment,  they  had  continued 
their  journey  towards  the  metropolis.  ' 

Strangely  enough,  siace  they  had  left  his  houoe  the 
landlord  had  heard  nothing  whatever  of  tfctir  proceed- 
ings. 

In  these  days  it  may  seem  strange  that  such  was  the 
case ;  but  then  the  difficulty  of  communicating  between 
one  place  and  another  was  very  great  indeed,  and  as  the 
landlord  lived  in  a  very  thinly-populated  locality,  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  Jonathan's  daring  escape. 

It  was  only  a  brief  stay  that  they' made  at  this  inn,  and 
then  they  resumed  their  journey. 

They  were  now  in  much  better  spirits  than  before,  and 
felt  a  much  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the  security  of 
their  arch  enemy. 

The  landlord  had  minutely  described  to  them  how  both 
wiTe  bound,  and  how  jealously  they  were  watched  by  the 
j)olice  officers. 

It  was  also  described  how  they  were  placed  on  the 
horses,  and  strapped  to  two  police  officers. 

Escape  under  these  circumstances  appeared  absolutely 
impossible. 

"It  will  be  soon  over,"  said  Blueskin  ;  "and  then,  when 
I  have  seen  his  end,  I  shall  be  content.  When  once  he  is 
in  Newgate  there  will  be  no  time  lost.  His  trial  has  already 
taken  place,  and  sentence  been  passed  upon  him.  They  will 
make  short  work  of  it,,  for,  knowing  his  desperate  cha- 
r  K-ter,  they  %vill  be  as  anxious  to  see  him  swinging  at 
Tyburn  as  we  are." 

"Yes;  and  surely  I  should  think  that  Avhen  he  dies 
there  will  not  be  found  one  to  pity  him  in  the  least  or  to 
regret  his  fate." 

"  No  one — certainly  no  one." 

"  But  look,"  said  Jack,  pointing  along  the  road.  "  What 
do  you  imagine  is  the  meaning  of  that.'" 

Blueskin  did  not  immediately  reply,  but  looked  in  the 
direction  to  which  his  friend  pointed. 

Then,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  sitting  down 
by  the  side  of  the  hedgerow,  and  with  his  body  partly 
supported  against  the  embankment  upon  which  tlie  hedge 
was  planted,  an  old  man,  whose  body  was  thin  and 
wrinkled  to  a  degree. 

His  face  could  not  be  seen,  for  it  was  completely  hidden 
in  his  hands. 

His  hair  was  long  and  white,  and  fluttered  strangely  in 
the  gentle  breeze. 

What  was  stranger  still,  was  the  fact  that  standing  near 
him  was  a  well-made,  powerful-looking  horse. 

Apparently,  there  was  no  one  in  charge  of  the  animal — 
certainly  no  one  held  the  reins. 

But  it  stood  in  a  strange,  dejected  attitude,  with  its  head 
hiw  down  towards  the  ground,  and  outstretched  towards 
tlju  form  of  the  old  man,  which  it  appeared  to  bo  regard- 
ing with  gi-eat  inteutness. 


CHAPTER    DCXCVI. 

BLUESKIN     A>D     JACK     SUEPPAKD     KNCOUNTEK     AXOTUER 
VICTIM  OF  JONATHAN  WII.U's  CliUELTY  AND  TREACIIEKY. 

Almost  unconsciously,  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard 
slackened  the  speed  of  their  horses,  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced at  this  diminished  rate  they  continued  to  observe 
this  peculiar  spectacle. 

In  the  attitude  and  manner  of  the  horse  there  was  some- 
thing almost  human. 

It  seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  old  man's  face  with  au 
air  of  melancholy  solicitude,  as  though  anxious  to  learn 
what  ailed  him,  and,  if  possible,  to  render  some  assist- 
ance. 

To  all  appearance,  however,  the  old  man  himself  was 
insensible  to  all  that  was  going  on  around  him. 

lie  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

"  It  is  very  singular,"  said  Jack,  as  they  drew  nearer. 

"Very  singular,"  was  his  companion's  reply;  "but  I 
Buppose'il  is  no  business  of  ours." 


"  None  whatever." 

"Then  shall  wo  lide  on  without  seeking  to  know 
more.'" 

"  I  think  so.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  mix  ourselves 
up  in  any  events  that  we  may  see  occurring  arouud  us, 
because,  if  wo  do,  we  may  indefinitely  prolong  our 
journey." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  poor  old  man  is  in  a  very  bad  way 
indeed." 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  in  our 
power  to  render  him  any  assistance. " 

"  Well,  as  you  will ;  it  will  be  no  more  than  a  simple 
act  of  kindness — such  a  one  as  you  might  be  grateful  for 
yourself  at  some  time  or  other." 

Upon  hearing  them  approach,  the  horse  raised  his  head, 
and  regarded  them  attentively. 

Then,  uttering  a  low,  wailing  sound,  and  pawing  the 
ground  with  one  of  its  fore  feet,  it  renewed  its  gaze  upon 
the  form  of  its  aged  master. 

Upon  reaching  the  spot,  Jack  Sheppard  alighted. 

He  stepped  quickly  up  to  the  old  man,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  perceived  that  his  dress  Avas  composed  of  good 
materials,  and  that  it  had  a  half  military  appearance 
about  it. 

"  Sir,"  said  Jack,  "  look  up !  Are  you  in  need  of  assist- 
ance .''  If  you  are,  speak,  and  all  that  I  can  do  for  you  I 
will." 

Slowly  the  hands  were  removed,  and  then  a  pallid, 
careworn,  sorrow-stricken  countenance  was  revealed. 

He  made  a  slight  sign  with  his  hands,  as  though  he 
desired  something  to  drink. 

J  udging  by  appearances.  Jack  concluded  that  he  must 
be  in  a  kind  of  faint. 

At  the  last  inn  he  had  procured  a  bottle  of  spirits  that 
he  can-ied  in  his  pocket. 

This  he  now  produced,  and  poured  a  small  quantity  of 
the  liquid  into  the  old  man's  mouth. 

It  was  swallowed  eagerly  and  greedily. 

Its  revivifying  effects  were  soon  made  manifest,  and,  in 
a  tremulous,  broken  voice,  the  old  man  uttered  his  thanks 
for  the  service  that  had  been  performed. 

"You  are  quite  welcome,"  said  Jack;  "take  a  little 
more — it  will  refresh  you." 

The  old  man  complied  with  this  request. 

"I  am  better  now,"  he  said — "much  better." 

"  Can  we  be  of  any  further  service  to  you,  sir  ? — if  so, 
don't  be  afraid  to  speak." 

"No,  no — I  will  not  trespass  upon  you  any  further. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  travelled  far  to-day — too  far,  indeed, 
for  one  so  old  and  weak  ,as  I  am.  A  little  while  ago,  feel- 
ing quite  overcome  and  prostrate,  I  slipped  off  my  horso 
and  sat  down  here.  I  fancy  I  must  have  been  in  a 
swoon." 

"  It  is  very  likely.    Shall  I  assist  you  to  mount  ?" 

"  If  you  would  not  mind,  young  man,  I  should  be  very 
thankful.  You  may  think  it  strange  to  find  one  like  my- 
self travelling  alone,  but  the  fact  is,  I  am  all  alone  in  the 
world,  and  I  am  making  a  journey  to  London." 

"  To  London .'" 

"Yes.  You  are  surprised,  doubtless,  to  find  one  of  my 
ago  contemplating  such  a  thing,  but  I  have  strong  feel- 
ings to  carry  me  there — they  are  hatred  and  re- 
venge !" 

Jack  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  observed  the 
amount  of  energy  with  which  these  words  were  pro- 
nounced. 

The  old  man's  eyes  flashed,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  passion,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height. 

"  Yes,"  he  said — "  I  have  heard  that  one  who  has 
worked  much  woe,  and  wretchedness,  and  misery  to  me 
and  mine  is  about  to  meet  with  that  fate  that  he  so  well 
deserves,  and  I  am  hastening  to  London  in  the  hope  of 
witnessing  the  last  act  of  justice." 

These  words  astonished  Jack  and  Blueskin  more  and 
more. 

The  former  said : 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  iu  these  terms  ?  Who  is  it 
that  has  done  you  this  injury  ?" 

"  Caa  you  not  guess  ?"' 

"  I  might,  perhaps,  if  I  tried,  but  yet  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  for  you  to  speak." 

"  Well,  then,  this  man  who  has  wrought  so  much  misery 
to  so  many  people — I  am  not  the  only  one — I  do  not  stand 
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alone  by  myself,  I  am  one  of  a  large  crowd — the  man  I 
seek  is  Jonathan  Wild  !" 

"I  expected  as  much,"  said  Jack — "the  words  you  have 
spoken  can  apply  to  no  one  else  but  that  monstrous 
villain." 

"  Monstrous  indeed,  good  sir,  he  is." 
"Yes,  I  do  not  scruple  to  confess  that  in  myself  and  my 
companion  j^u  see  two  more  of  Jonathan  Wild's  victims  ; 
he  has  been  the  bane  and  scourge  of  my  life,  and  he  brought 
my  father  to  the  scaffold." 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "  that 
we  are  animated  by  one  common  feeling.  You  two  are 
journeying  to  London,  ai'e  you  not.'" 

"  We  are.  Like  yourself,  we  have  heard  that  Jonathan 
Wild  has  been  made  prisoner  by  the  police,  and  therefore 
we  are  journeying  to  the  metropolis  in  the  hope  of  being 
present  at  his  execution." 

"It  is  that  which  I  am  going  to  see — it  is  the  hope  of 
beholding  that  that  keeps  me  alive,  and  enables  me  to 
retain  what  little  amount  of  strength  I  do  possess.  So 
that  it  win  serve  and  carry  me  to  Tyburn,  I  care  not. 
When  I  know  that  he  has  quitted  this  world,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  leave  it  too  !" 

"  You  speak,"  said  Jack,  "  like  one  who  has  indeed 
suffered  deeply  at  his  hands." 

"  I  have — 1  have  !  If  you  would  be  content  to  journey 
onward  at  the  same  gentle  pace  that  we  are  now  going  at, 
I  could  relate  to  you  such  particulars  of  my  life  as  would 
fairly  chill  your  blood  with  horror." 

Jack,  upon  hearing  this,  glanced  at  Blueskin,  in'order  to 
ascertain  what  were  his  feelings  in  the  matter. 

He  understood  the  glance  that  was  given  him  in 
return. 

"In  all  that  pertains  to  Jonathan  Wild,"  he  answered, 
"  we  are  most  deeply  interested ;  and  therefore,  if  it  will 
not  fatigue  you  too  much,  it  will  afford  us  great  delight 
to  hear  whatever  particulars  you  may  have  to  give  us." 

"Then  I  will  speak.  It  is  long — very  long  since  I 
had  a  confidant — very  long  since  I  had  an  ear  into  which 
I  could  pour  the  account  of  my  many  sorrows  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind — it  will  take  a 
great  weight  off  my  heart — if  I  can  speak  freely." 

"  Do  so — do  so.    Be  under  no  fear." 

"  I  would  confess  to  you  some  portion  of  my  own  life 
previous  to  my  connection  with  Jonathan  Wild ;  before 
doing  so,  however,  I  must  tell  you  that  what  I  shall  say 
will  involve  the  confession  of  my  participation  in  a  guilty 
act — an  act,  the  consequences  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
escaped,  and  new  I  think  I  am  too  old  to  be  punished  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  1  have 
escaped  without  punishment.  What  I  have  endured  has 
been  truly  fearful !  I  have  wished  over  and  over  again 
that  the  law  had  put  an  end  to  my  life  years  and 
years  ago,  for  I  have  lived  for  nothing  but  wretchedness 
and  woe !" 

There  was  a  tone  of  groat  agony  and  contrition  in  the 
old  man's  voice  as  he  spoke  these  words. 

There  was  also  a  very  great  degree  of  impressivenf^ss 
in  his  manner,  so  that  Jack  and  Blueskin  felt  constrained 
to  sit  and  listen  silently  to  all  he  s^id. 

'•  Before  I  begin,  then,"  sai<l  the  old  man,  "will  you 
promise  to  keep  secret  what  I  shall  reveal  to  you,  at  least 
until  after  my  death  ? — when  that  happens  j'ou  can  pro- 
claim my  story  far  and  wide,  and  I  trust  it  may  serve  as 
a  warning  to  others  who  may  chance  to  find  thcraselvus 
in  similar  circumstances  to  mine." 

"  We  willingly  give  that  undertaking,"  said  Jack.  "  You 
may  rely  upon  our  secrecy — we  would  not  betray  you  to 
tlie  officers  of  justice  for  the  world  !" 

"  With  that  assurance,  then,  I  am  content,"  said  the 
old  man,  "and  if  you  will  listen,  I  will  tt-U  you  all,  and 
a.s  briefly  as  I  possibly  can ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  a 
whole  lifetime  that  you  are  about  to  hear — a  lifetime 
filled  with  such  vicissitudes  as  happily  fall  to  the  lot  of 
very  few." 

Both  were  silent,  and  after  a  brief  pause,  during  which 
he  appeared  to  be  collecting  his  thoughts,  or  considering 
what  precise  words  he  should  use  to  commence  his  narra- 
tion with,  the  old  man  spoke. 

They  were  proceeding  only  at  a  walk,  so  that  the 
motion  of  his  steed  gave  him  little  inconvenience,  and 
scarcely  interfered  with  his  voice. 

The  brandy  he  had  drunk  and  the  excitement  which 
the  reminiscences  of  the   past  had  produced  had  made  a 


great  alteration  in  him,  though  it  is  probable  that  when 
the  excitement  had  passed  away  his  strength  would 
depart  also,  leaving  him  more  prostrated  than  before. 

"  As  you  may  perhaps  have  guessed  by  my  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  words,"  he  began,  "  and  by  my  general 
accent,    I  am  not  a  native  of  this  land,  but  of  France. 

"  I  speak  the  language  tolerably  well,  because  I  have 
lived  here  during  the  latter  half  my  life. 

"  When  a  youth,  however,  I  lived  in  a  small  village  in 
Franco,  along  with  my  parents. 

"  At  that  time  my  native  country  was  at  war  with 
Germany.  The  campaign  had  been  a  long  and  disastrous 
one,  and  more  soldiers  were  required. 

"  At  the  intelligence  of  the  fresh  conscription  my 
parents  were  greatly  troubled — more  troubled  than  I  was 
myself,  for  I  confess  I  had  always  a  slight  inclination  for 
a  military  life. 

"  They,  however,  could  not  bear  to  part  with  me,  for 
I  was  their  only  child.  They  wished  that  I  should  follow 
in  their  humble  footsteps  and  live  in  the  village,  as  they 
and  their  forefathers  before  them. 

"Would  to  Heaven  that  that  wish  had  been  fulfilled  ! 
But  it  was  not  to  be — it  was  not  to  be,  and  I  was  made  the 
most  miserable  of  all  human  beings." 


CHAPTEK  DCXCVIL 

IN    WHICH   THE     SINGULAR     OLD     MAN     COMMENCES     THE 
STORY   OF     HIS   LIFE. 

The  old  man's  voice  quivered,  as  though  these  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  were  very  painful  and  unpleasant  to 
him. 

But  he  conquered  his  emotion  quickly,  and  resumed. 

"  Such  wishes  as  tliese  are  quite  idle  and  useless,  and 
so  I  will  indulge  in  no  more  of  them,  but  bring  my  story 
as  quickly  to  a  close  as  I  am  able,  though  mine  has  been 
a  long  and  most  eventful  life. 

"  The  day  of  the  conscription  arrived,  and  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  be  a  soldier. 

"  I  will  pass  over  the  grief  of  my  parents  without 
further  mention,  though  I  must  admit  it  produced  a  deep 
effect  upon  me.  That  feeling,  however,  quickly  wore 
away  after  I  had  bid  them  adieu. 

"  We  were  first  taken  to  Paris,  and  there  drilled  and 
instructed. 

"  This  occupied  a  considerably  long  time. 

"  At  last,  however,  a  certain  number  had  made  suffi- 
cient progress  to  be  ordered  off  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  I 
was  one  among  them. 

"  It  wanted  about  ten  days  to  the  time  appointed  fiir 
our  leaving  Paris,  that  one  night,  as  I  walked  through  a 
dark  and  lonely  street,  I  heard  the  clashing  of  swords. 

"  The  sound  warmed  my  blood  and  quickened  my 
pulses. 

"  I  rushed  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

"  I  then  saw  one  man  in  a  long  cloak,  defending  him- 
self with  a  sword  against  the  attack  of  three  ruffians, 
whose  intention  evidently  was  either  to  rob  or  to  murder 
him. 

"  Uttering  a  shout,  I  rushed  forward,  and  joined  in  the 
fray. 

"  At  the  first  stroke  I  disabled  one  of  the  geutlemau'd 
assailants,  and  engaged  myself  with  another. 

"  The  combat  lasted  several  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  I  was  left  master  of  the  field. 

"  The  three  villains  decamped,  but  they  left  the  gentle- 
man I  had  protected  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground. 

"I  hastened  to  kneel  down  beside  him,  an<l  raised  his 
head. 

"  In  doing  so,  I  saw  that  he  showed  signs  of  returning 
animation. 

"  He  quickly  recovered  himself,  and,  remembering  all 
that  had  taken  place,  he  said  : 

" '  Thanks,  stranger,  for  having  saved  ni}''  life  !  I  have 
had  one  hard  blow,  but  I  shall  be  little  the  worse  for  it. 
Can  you  assist  me  to  rise  ?' 

"  Of  course  I  did  so. 

"  Then  I  inquired  his  address,  in  order  that  I  might 
see  him  safely  home. 

"He  gave  it  to  me,  and  expressed  himself  very  warmly 
for  my  kind  attention. 

"  What  was  my  surprise  and  joy  to  discover  that  the 
gentleman  to  whom  I  tiad  rendered  this  important  service 
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was  no  other  than  one  of  the  captains  of  the  regiment  into 
V.  hieh  I  had  been  drafted. 

"  He  was  a  generous,  high-souled,  noble-minded  young 
man,  for  his  age  did  not  exceed  mine  by  more  than  two 
years,  and  he  set  himself  to  work  to  make  some  recom- 
pense to  me. 

"Finding  out  that  I  was  in  his  own  regiment,  he  used 
Lis  influence  and  interest,  whicli  were  very  great,  and 
obtained  for  me  the  rank  of  cornet. 

"  We  were  now  enabled  to  rank  on  equal  terms  with 
each  other,  and  over  and  over  again  we  vowed  eternal 
friendship  with  each  other. 

"  So  great  was  the  pleasure  that  we  mutually  felt  when 
in  each  other's  society  that  we  were  rarely  apart. 

"  Monday  was  the  day  appointed  for  us  to  leave,  and  on 
the  preceding  Saturday  my  new  friend,  whoso  name  Avas 
Dupin,  said  to  me  : 

"  '  I  am  going  to-night  to  a  party  or  ball  at  the  house 
of  one  of  my  intimate  friends;  I  have  been  requested  to 
bring  with  me  any  friend  I  liked  to  invite.  Will  you 
come .!" 

"  At  first  I  hesitated,  for,  having  led  so  long  such  a 
retired  life,  I  was  embarrassed  and  confused  upon  finding 
myself  in  strange  company. 

"l)Ut  the  captain  pressed  me  to  give  my  consent,  and 
at  last  I  did  so. 

"  Wo  went,  and  the  scene  was  to  me  as  delightful  and 
enchanting  as  it  was  new. 

"  One  object  alone  attracted  and  received  my  attention  ; 
all  things  else,  even  my  new  friend  who  had  behaved  so 
generously,  to  me  was  forgotten. 

'■  Tliis  one  object  was  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

"In  my  native  village  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
only  the  peasants'  daughters,  and  in  Paris  I  had  never 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing  in  society. 

"  You  may  judge,  then,  the  rapture  that  I  felt  upon 
beliolding  this  lovely  being. 

"  For  some  time  1  could  only  remain  gazing  upon  her, 
watching  her  every  movement,  and  dwelling  on  the 
delicate  features  of  her  face. 

"She  was,  beyond  doubt,  tho  fairest  and  loveliest  of 
all  tho  assemblage,  and  was  as  superior  to  them  as 
she  was  to  the  peasant  girls  of  whom  I  have  spok(Mi. 

"  Suddenly  my  friend  came  up  and  touched  me  on  the 
arm. 

" 'I  must  introduce  you  to  some  one,' he  said.  'Come 
this  way.' 

"  He  smiled  while  he  spoke,  and  I,  with  a  beating  heart, 
followed  him. 

"  To  my  mingled  confusion  and  delight,  he  led  me  up 
to  the  young  girl  upon  whom  I  liad  been  gazing  with  so 
much  admiration. 

"He  murmured  some  words  of  introduction,  but  then 
my  senses  wei-e  in  such  a  whirl  tliat  I  could  only  guess 
and  not  comprehend  their  purport. 

"  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  ask  tho  favour  of  lier  hand 
for  the  next  dance,  and  the  request  was  granted  with  a 
smile — as  I  thought,  a  pleased  one. 

"  Now  that  I  was  brought  into  so  much  closer  contact 
Avith  this  fair  being,  and  could  hear  her  voice,  my  admira- 
tion increased  a  thousandfold. 

"  The  charming  gracefulness  and  case  of  her  manner 
enabled  me  to  throw  off  all  awkward  embarrassment,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  chatting  and  laughing  with  each 
other  as  gaily  as  though  we  had  been  friends  of  long 
standing. 

During  the  night  I  danced  with  her  many  times,  and  I 
was  irresistibly  led  by  her  manner  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  she  found  my  society  agreeable  and  pleasant  to 
hi-r.  ' 

"  I  went  back  to  my  humble  lodging  with  my  brain  in 
a  perfect  fever. 

"  I  could  not  see  my  friend — I  could  not  speak  to  him. 
I  felt  that  I  must  be  alone — that  I  niust  dwell  upon  the 
fair  image  of  the  beauteous  girl. 

"  A  love,  deep,  strong,  ardent,  had  sprung  up  in  my 
breast,  and  had  already  taken  root  there. 

"J  made  no  attempt  to  banish  the  thoughts  that 
thronged  into  my  mind — in  fact,  I  encouraged  them,  and 
dwelt  upon  them  with  secret  rapture. 

"  On  the  following  evening,  which  was  Sunday,  I  again 
eaw  my  friend. 

"  He  smiled  frankly  and  good-humouredly  aa  he  shook 


hands  with  me,  and  then  inquired  how  I  had  enjoyed  my- 
self on  the  preceding  night. 

"  You  may  guess  my  .answer.       f 

"  Then  he  said  : 

"  '  By-the-way,  what  do  you  think  of  that  girl  I  intro- 
duced you  to — the  one  you  danced  with  so  frequently  ? ' 

"  I  broke  forth  in  a  torrent  of  rapture. 

"  I  poured  out  before  my  friend  all  those  secret  thoughts 
in  which  1  had  indulged  the  night  before. 

"  But  as  I  proceeded  I  found  that  his  countenance  grew 
graver  and  graver,  and  at  last  it  assumed  such  an  expres- 
sion that  I  suddenly  stopped. 

"'You  are  enthusiastic,'  he  said,  endeavouring  to 
smile. 

"  '  Who  could  fail  to  be  ?  But,  my  friend, who  is  she  ? 
Let  me  know  her  name,  for  when  you  introduced  mo  I  was 
so  embarrassed  that  I  could  not  hear  it .'' 

"  '  Her  name,'  replied  the  captain,  '  is  Louise.  She  is 
the  only  daughter  of  tho  lady  at  whose  house  the  party 
was  given  ;  she  is  also  my  affianced  bride.  We  are  to  be 
wedded  in  the  morning,  previous  to  our  departure  for  tho 
seat  of  war.' 

"  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  suddenly  struck  by  a 
thunderbolt. 

"My  heart  stood  still,  and  tlio  blood  ceased  to  circulate 
in  my  veins. 

"A  kind  of  film  overspread  my  eyes,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  1  could  see  nothing. 

"  By  a  despei'ate  effort  I  partially  recovered  my  com- 
posure. 

"  I  stammered  out  a  few  words  of  surprise,  and  then, 
seizing  my  hat,  abruptly  quitted  the  apartment. 

"  \t  you  have  ever  loved  you  can  guess  what  wei'e  my 
feelings  at  this  time. 

"I  was  like  one  bereft  of  all  sense  and  judgment. 

"My  grief  overwhelmed  me,  and  a  thousand  vain  pro- 
jects flitted  before  my  mind. 

"About  to  be  married  ! 

"  How  strange  that  she  did  not  mention  it,  or  drop 
some  hint  to  the  effect  during  our  conversation. 

"  Perhaps  she  imagined  as  I  was  his  friend  that  I  knew 
all  already. 

"  What  was  most  surprising,  however,  was  the  manner 
in  wliieli  she  had  behaved  to  me. 

"Could  I  liave  been  led  into  an  error.' 

"  No,  certainly  not,  for,  setting  all  vanity  aside,  I  felt 
that  she  had  looked  upon  me  most  favourably  indeed. 

"  In  her  countenance  I  could  trace  the  reflection  of  my 
own  feelings,  and  then,  mingled  Avitli  these  thoughts, 
came  the  remembrance  of  the  friend  to  whom  I  owed  so 
much. 

"My  course  was  clear  before  me,  however. 

"  1  must  endeavour  as  best  I  could  to  forget  all  about 
Louise,  and  to  remember  my  friend. 

"  Whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  banish  her 
image  from  mj'  mind  I  knew  not;  but  I  could  not  be  so 
base — so  ungrateful—  as  to  rob  mj'  friend  of  the  object  of 
his  affections  ;  that  would  be  to  place  enmity  between  us 
at  once,  and  then  what  should  I  suffer? 

"One  by  one,  the  hours  p.asscd  by. 

"  Morning  i-ame,  and  as  the  time  approached  for  tho 
ceremony  to  take  place  I  became  moi-e  and  more  feverish 
and  frantic. 

"  I  wandered  about  like  some  restless,  unquiet  spirit, 
and  the  tortures  I  then  endured  no  tongue  ever  could 
describe. 

"  At  last  the  fatal  hour  was  over. 

"  I  knew  then,  that  Louise  was  already  wedded — she 
was  my  friend's  wife,  and  lost  to  me  for  ever. 

"  The  time  for  our  departure  was  now  approaching, 
and  I  hastened  towards  the  appointed  spot. 

"  On  my  way  I  met  my  friend. 

"  He  greeted  me  warmly  and  affectionately  as  before, 
taking  no  notice  of  what  had  passed  between  us. 

"  'Louise  is  mine,'  he  said.  '  I  am  happy.  We  were 
wedded  this  morning.  I  searched  everywhere  for  you — • 
I  intended  that  j'ou  should  be  present.' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  thank  him,  but  failed  to  articulate 
my  words  distinctly. 

" '  I  have  just  bidden  her  farewell,'  he  resumed,  '  for 
she  will  not  accompany  me  to  the  seat  of  war — at  least, 
I  expect  not  at  present,  for  she  is  too  delicate  to  lead 
such  a  rough  life  as  we  shall  be  obliged  to  lead.  The 
war,  however,  will,  doubtless,  soon  be  over,  and  then  I 
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shall  returu,  full  of  impatience  and  joy.  But  you,  my 
friend,'  be  added — 'Louise  has  asked  about  you,  and  said 
she  wished  to  bid  you  farewell ;  there  is  yet  time  if  you 
will  be  speed}-.  Go,  you  will  find  her  at  her  own  home. 
Make  haste  back,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose  !' 

"  With  these  words,  he  turned  round  hastily  and  left 
me. 


CHAPTER  DCXCVIII. 

THE   OLD  JLVN     COXTIJJUES    TO    RELATE  THE  VICISSITUDES 
OF  HIS  CAREEK. 

"For  several  moments  I  stood  quite  still,  gazing  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  had  gone. 

"  I  knew  that  my  best  and  wisest  course  was  to  follow 
him — to  make  no  attempt  to  see  Louise  again. 

"  All  would  be  happier  if  I  adopted  such  a,  course. 
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"  But  the  longer  I  stood  deliberating  the  less  inclined  I 
felt  to  practice  this  self-donial. 

"  I  remembered  that  I  was  going  for  an  indefinite  period 
on  a  dangerous  service. 

"  It  might  be  that  I  should  receive  a  fatal  bullet  in  the 
first  engagement — perhaps  1  should  never  again  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Louise  in  life. 

"  Above  all,  she  desired  to  bid  me  farewell,  and,  at 
length,  coming  suddenly  to  a  resolution,  I  darted  off  in 
the  direction  of  her  .abode. 

'I  found  her  seated  near  the  window,  in  a  pensive 
attitude. 

"  The  murmur  of  some  sad  song  was  on  her  lips. 

"  The  embarrassment  was  equal  on  both  sides  when  we 
endeavoured  to  speak  to  each  other. 

"  '  I  have  come,'  I  said,  at  length,  with  a  great  effort, 
'  to  bid  you  farewell.' 

"  But  I  must  not — dare  not  linger  over  this  interview 
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The  recollections  it  recalls  are  too  painful.  Let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  I  was  much  longer  away  than  I  ought  to  have 
been,  and,  moreover,  I  obtained  from  her  an  admission 
that  the  passion  I  felt  for  her  was  returned. 

"  I  folded  her  once  in  my  arms,  and  pressed  my  lips  to 
hers,  then,  overcome  with  remorse  for  what  I  had  done,  I 
tore  myself  away,  and  ran  with  full  speed  to  rejoin  my 
regiment,  leaving  Louise  in  a  half-insensible  condition. 

"The  confession  of  affection  that  I  had  received  from 
her  only  made  my  woe  and  wretchedness  the  greater. 

"How  guilty,  too,  I  felt!  I  dared  no  longer  look  my 
friend  in  the  face,  for  fear  he  should  read  in  my  counte- 
nance the  nature  of  my  thoughts. 

"  But  I  could  tell  that  in  the  fulness  of  his  generous 
nature  he  trusted  to  me — he  had  every  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  friendship. 

"  This  was  an  additional  pang  to  me,  for  I  knew  how 
greatly  I  had  abused  it. 

"  The  bustle  consequent  upon  our  setting  forth  was 
grateful  to  me,  for,  for  a  time,  it  drowned  my  thoughts. 

"  Upon  the  march  to  the  seat  of  war  I  shall  not  linger — 
it  was  not  marked  by  any  particular  event. 

"  I  can  only  say  that  the  captain  was  as  kind  and 
friendly  in  his  behaviour  as  ever. 

"  He  still  seemed  to  feel  the  same  delight  in  my  com- 
panionship. 

"I  observed  that  he  heard  requently  from  Louise. 

"  Oh,  how  I  envied  him  those  letters,  and  wished 
that  I  might  be  the  recipient  of  them  instead  of 
him  ! 

"  And  on  these  occasions  he  would  dwell  with  great 
delight  upon  her  beauty,  her  graces,  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

"  In  him  I  beheld  the  ardent  lover,  and  every  word  of 
adoration  that  he  spoke  was  like  a  dagger  pliuaged  into 
my  heart. 

"  At  length  came  the  day  for  our  first  engagement. 

"  The  enemy  was  drawn  up  in  a  hostile  attitude,  ready 
to  attack  us,  and  in  numbers  far  superior  to  our 
own. 

"However,  all  our  men  were  actuated  by  one  feel- 
ing. 

"  They  believed  that  victory  would  yet  attend  upon 
them,  and  that  this  impending  struggle,  though  neces- 
sarily severe,  would  be  the  last. 

"  Dupont  had  already  seen  active  service,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  experience  the  same  strange  sensations  as  I 
did. 

"  On  the  preceding  night  we  sat  together  talking,  and 
before  we  separated  we  renewed  those  vows  of  friendship 
that  we  had  made. 

"  Will  it  be  believed  that  I  was  so  base — so  hypocritical 
— as,  while  simulating  friendship  and  the  kindest  interest 
in  his  welfare,  to  be  all  the  time  secretly  wishing  and 
hoping  that  on  the  morrow  some  friendly  shot  would  lay 
him  low  ? 

"Should  he  perish  on  the  field  of  battle  all  would 
\,Q  -vpell — there  would  then  be  no  obstacle  between  Louise 
and  me. 

"  So  much  did  I  dwell  upon  this  idea  that  I  almost 
overlooked  the  probability  that  I  should  be  quite  as  likely 
to  be  slain  as  my  friend. 

"  But  I  did  not. 

"  While  hoping  for  his  death,  I  entirely  forgot  my  own 
danger. 

"  It  was  a  terrible  fight — a  more  sanguinary  one  than 
had  yet  taken  place. 

"It  commenced  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  it  only 
ceased  when  darkness  again  covered  the  plains,  and 
after  all  that  slaughter  and  carnage  no  advantage  could  be 
said  to  have  been  gained  by  either  army. 

"  Eagerly  I  hastened  to  my  captain's  tent,  hoping  and 
fearing  that  I  should  not  find  him  there. 

"But  my  hopes  were  not  realised. 
"  I  saw  him  standing  safe  and  unhurt. 
"  As  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me  his  face  lighted  up 
with  genuine  joy,  and,  stretching   out   his  hand,  he   con- 
gratulated me    upon    having  escaped  the   perils  of   the 
fray. 

"How  different  it  was  to  my  own  base,  heartless 
conduct ! 

"  At  that  time  I  felt  how  guilty  I  had  been. 
"  I  own  my  protestations  of  friendship  were  on  this 
occasion  sincere. 
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"  I  resolved  over  and  over  again  that  I  would  forget 
all  about  Louise. 

"  In  this  humour  I  joined  in  the  fight  on  the  following 
morning,  when  it  was  resumed  with  additional  fury. 

"  As  long  as  I  could  I  kept  my  eyes  on  him,  but  soon, 
in  the  confusion,  I  lost  sight  of  him. 

"  Then,  suddenly  I  felt  a  sharp,  acute  shock. 

"  I  tried  to  stand — to  move  ;  but  in  vain — I  fell  down, 
and  hundreds  of  soldiers  rushed  over  my  prostrate 
form. 

"  What  took  place  after  that  I  knew  not,  until,  opening 
my  eyes,  I  found  myself  in  a  tent. 

"  Bending  over  me,  with  earnest  and  affectionate  solici- 
tude, was  my  friend. 

"'Heaven  be  thanked!'  he  said — 'you  are  saved!  I 
feared  I  had  really  lost  you,  my  true  and  only  friend ! 
But  you  will  recover  now,  and  quickly — I  am  sure  you 
will  soon  be  well.' 

"  '  And  you,  Dupont — have  you  again  escaped  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  scratch,  which  is 
not  worth  thinking  of.' 

"  At  this  time,  I  assure  you,  I  received  this  intelligence 
with  unfeigned  pleasux-e. 

"  Contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  the  captain,  I  grew 
rapidly  worse  and  worse. 

"  The  surgeon  came  to  see  me,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  might  get  better,  he  thought,  but  it  was  very  doubt- 
ful. 

"  This  was  indeed  poor  consolation. 

"  I  found  that  the  fortune  of  war  was  against  us. 

"  We  had  been  defeated,  and  compelled  to  make  a  rapid 
retreat. 

"  AU  this  had  been  done  while  I  was  insensible. 

"  We  were  now,  it  was  believed,  in  a  place  of  safety, 
and  our  generals  were  busy  in  concentrating  their  men, 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  another  attack. 

"  My  friend  devoted  himself  to  me  unceasingly,  and 
supplied  my  every  want,  and  ministered  to  me  as  tenderly 
as  a  woman  could  have  done. 

"  How  pure  and  noble  he  seemed  when  contrasted  with 
myself ! 

"  I  felt  that  I  was  a  wretch,  and  unworthy  to  live. 

"  At  last,  so  much  did  my  remorse  work  upon  me  that 
I  resolved  to  make  a  full  confession  of  my  baseness. 

"I  was  moved  to  do  this  by  what  the  doctor  had 
said. 

"  He  told  me  that  there  was  no  hope  of  my  recovery — 
that  I  must  die. 

"  '  Surely,'  I  thought,  '  as  Dupont  knows  this,  he  will 
not  mind  if  I  confess  to  him  the  guilty  passion  that  I 
have  entertained.' 

"  Accordingly,  I  told  him  all,  without  reserve. 

"  To  my  surprise,  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  he  took 
hold  of  my  hot  and  feverish  hand,  and  pressed  it  kindly 
between  his  own. 

"  '  My  friend,'  he  said,  '  this  raises  you  higher  than  ever 
in  my  estimation.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  made  this 
confession.  I  knew  all  about  it  from  the  first.  Louise 
wrote  and  told  me  so.' 

"  I  closed  my  eyes. 

"I  felt  happier  then  than  I  had  done  for  a  long 
time. 

"  But  the  excitement  caused  my  wound^  to  break  out 
afresh,  and  alarmed  my  friend  greatly  for  my  safety. 

"  But  it  turned  out  that  this  accidental  circumstance  in 
reality  preserved  my  life. 

"The  fever  passed  away,  and  though  the  loss  of  blood 
left  me  in  a  frightful  state  of  weakness,  yet  my  wound 
healed,  and  I  grew  better  daily. 

"Still,  I  was  only  an  invalid,  and  it  would  be  some 
time  before  I  should  be  able  to  resume  active  service. 

"  Therefore,  I  had  a  month's  leave  of  absence  granted 
me. 

"  The  surgeon  ordered  me  to  repair  to  my  native  vil- 
lage, the  air  of  which,  he  said,  would  do  more  to  recover 
me  than  all  the  drugs  he  could  administer. 

"  I  confess  1  looked  forward  with  delight  to  passing  a 
short  time  among  the  scenes  that  were  rendered  dear  to 
me  by  the  remembrances  of  childhood. 

"  My  friend,  too,  bade  me  a  tender  and  affectionate  fare 
well. 

"'Should  you  see  Louise,'  he  said,  '  tell  her  that  I  am 
well,  and  looking  forward  anxiously  for  the  conclusion  oJ 
the  war.    Tell  her  how  I  long  to  be  in  her  society !' 
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'"But  you  Imow,'  I  said,  'what  I  have  confessed.  It 
will  be  better  for  us  not  to  meet  again,' 

"'As  you  will,'  he  said.  'That's  a  point  for  you  to 
settle  in  your  own  mind.  JFor  my  part,  I  know  your 
worth  so  well,  and  have  so  much  confidence  in  your 
friendship,  that  I  do  not  feel  afraid  of  the  result.  Still, 
you  shall  act  exactly  as  you  think  proper.' 

"  It  was  with  this  understanding  that  we  parted. 

"  '  Never — never,'  I  said  to  myself,  over  and  over  again, 
'  will  I  betray  such  a  trusting  confidence  I  I  should  be 
the  blackest  monster  if  I  did  so !  I  will  not  yield  to  any 
weakness !  I  will  not  see  Louise — nothing  shall  take  me 
near  her !  I  will  go  home  to  my  native  village,  and  there 
stay  until  my  leave  of  absence  has  expired  !' 

"  Would — would  that  I  had  adhered  to  that  good  and 
virtuous  resolution !  I  should  then,  beyond  a  doubt,  have 
been  saved  not  only  much  guilt  but  much  misery,  for,  as 
you  will  find,  I  have  experienced  more  woe  than  usuaUy 
falls  to  the  lot  of  human  beings, 

"  But  I  have  deserved  all — everything ;  and  I  am  also 
conscious  that  my  punishment  is  not  yet  over. 

"  But  these  remarks  are  from  the  point.  I  will  continue 
what  I  have  to  say." 

The  old  man's  voice  had  grown  very  husky,  and  tears 
must  have  risen  into  his  eyes,  for  he  drew  the  dust- 
stained  cuff  of  his  threadbare  coat  rapidly  across  his 
face. 

As  for  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  they  were  so  deeply 
interested  in  all  they  had  heard,  and  so  anxious  to 
know  what  would  be  the  result,  that  they  were  full  of 
impatience  because  he  paused,  and  they  felt  inclined  to 
urge  him  to  continue. 

CHAPTER  DCXCIX. 

8H0WS     HOW     ONE     CKIME   WILL    ALWAYS    BE  THE  MEANS 
OF  PRODaCING  ANOTHER. 

The  next  half-mile  of  their  journey  to  London  was  per- 
formed in  silence. 

The  old  man,  they  could  see,  made  several  efforts  to 


But  his  voice  failed  him. 

He  tried  to  clear  his  throat  of  the  huskiness  that  con- 
tinually settled  in  it. 

At  last,  making  a  powerful  effort,  and  gazing  beseech- 
ingly and  deprecatingly  into  the  countenances  of  his  two 
companions,  as  if  to  ask  them  not  to  be  too  harsh  upon 
him  when  they  heard  his  confession,  he  resumed. 

They  understood  the  meaning  of  that  glance. 

They  comprehended,  also,  the  meaning  of  his  hesita- 
tion. 

It  was  because  he  had  something  to  confess  that  would 
stamp  him  as  a  villain  of  the  blackest  dye. 

"  For  some  days  after  my  arrival  in  my  native  village," 
he  commenced,  "  I  was  happy  enough. 

"My  journey  in  my  weak  state  had  fatigued  me  greatly, 
and  I  was  glad  to  rest  and  recover  my  strength. 

"  But  before  a  week  was  over,  a  wild,  insatiable  longing 
to  see  Louise  once  more  came  over  me. 

"  I  was  able  to  recall  everything  that  had  formerly 
taken  place  between  us. 

"  As  on  the  preceding  occasion,  I  reasoned  and  argued 
that  perhaps  I  should  never  more  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity I  had  then. 

"  I  had  had  one  narrow  escape  of  my  life,  and  I  might 
not  be  so  fortunate  another  time. 

"  Besides,  there  could  be  no  wrong — no  harm — in  simply 
seeing  her. 

"  I  had  her  husband's  permission  to  do  that — indeed,  he 
had  wished  me  to  assure  her  of  his  safety. 

"  I  need  not  tell  how  I  struggled  and  argued  with  my- 
self, and  how  at  last  I  permitted  myself  to  be  conquered 
by  this  false  reasoning. 

"  My  weakness  triumphed. 

"  1  most  solemnly  declare,  however,  that  my  intention 
was  only  to  call  and  see  her,  and  speak  to  her,  and  say 
farewell. 

"  One  morning  I  set  out. 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  she  was  anxiously  expect- 
ing me. 

"  She  had  had  a  letter  from  her  husband,  telling  her  of 
my  wound  and  happy  recovery,  and  stating  that  he  had 
requested  me  to  call. 


"  As  soon  as  the  first  greeting  was  over,  there  was  a 
constraint  visible  on  both  sides. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  did  not  strive  to  overcome  it." 

And  the  old  man  paused  again  abruptly,  for  his  voice 
was  choked  by  a  sob  that  sounded  almost  like  a  groan. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said — "I  cannot  dwell  upon  this 
scene,  nor  upon  what  took  place  afterwards — your  imagi- 
nation can  easily  fill  up  the  details. 

"  The  first  visit  was  innocent  enough,  but  I  was  weak, 
and  went  again  and  again,  until  at  length  I  forgot  my 
vows  and  protestations  of  friendship,  and  Louise  forgot 
the  vows  that  she  had  made  to  her  husband. 

"Several  weeks  passed  by  in  a  kind  of  blissful,  intoxi- 
cating dream. 

"  Then  suddenly  the  spell  was  broken,  for  the  term  of 
my  leave  of  absence  had  expired,  and  I  was  ordei-ed  back 
to  rejoin  our  regiment. 

"  The  remorse  on  both  sides  was  great  indeed. 

"  I  know  the  extent  of  my  own,  and  could  form  an  idea 
of  what  were  the  feelings  of  Louise. 

"Her  peace  of  mind  and  happiness  had  flown  for 
ever. 

"  We  were  compelled  to  part,  for  I  knew  the  conse- 
quences of  trifling  with  the  order  I  had  received,  and  as 
I  journeyed  on  to  the  town  where  the  regiment  I  belonged 
to  then  was,  I  wondered  to  myself  how  I  should  greet  my 
friend  and  what  I  should  say  to  him. 

"  You  may  easily  imagine  that  I  dreaded  this  prospect 
above  all  other  things. 

"  I  was  ashamed  of  my  conduct,  and  felt  that  I  could 
not  possibly  look  my  much-injured  friend  in  the  face, 

"It  was  indeed  a  most  wretched  journey  altogether, 
and  the  only  consolation  I  could  find  was  indulging  in 
the  hope  that  I  should  discover  he  had  fallen  when  I 
arrived. 

"  This  enabled  me  to  keep  up  my  spirits  a  little. 

"  Moreover,  I  contrived  to  persuade  myself  that  there 
was  the  utmost  necessity  for  caution,  otherwise  all  would 
be  discovered. 

"  It  was  very  late  at  night  when  I  arrived,  and,  there- 
fore, I  was  spared  the  trial  of  meeting  with  my  friend. 

"But  I  knew  the  evil  moment  could  not  be  put  off,  as  I 
ascertained  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  alive  and  well. 

"  In  the  morning  I  was  calmer,  and  managed  so  to  dis- 
guise my  villany  as  to  greet  him  as  I  used  to  do  in  former 
times. 

"  He  inquired  most  eagerly  and  anxiously  after  Louise. 

"  How  to  answer  him  I  knew  not,  and  I  am  certain  my 
answers  were  in  the  highest  degree  confused. 

"  But  not  much  time  for  conversation  was  left  us ;  we 
were  much  harassed  by  our  foes,  who,  having  the  advan- 
tage over  us  in  point  of  numbers,  continually  drove  us 
back. 

"The  retreat  was  a  most  disastrous  one,  but  our 
f^eneral  determined  once  again  to  take  the  field,  and  there- 
fore all  the  available  forces  were  mustered  and  we  were 
marched  out. 

"  No  particular  engagement  took  place  for  some  time 
though  there  were  continual  skirmishes,  in  which  we  lost 
many  men. 

"  But  my  rival— the  man  I  called  friend— seemed  to  bear 
a  charmed  life,  and  so  did  I,  for  we  were  neither 
touched. 

"  About  three  months  afterwards  we  were  driven  back 
to  the  town  from  which  we  had  set  out,  and  this  was  well 
manned  iu  every  part,  and  got  ready  to  stand  a  siege. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
Louise,  stating  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  much 
longer  to  conceal  the  evidence  of  our  guilt. 

"  The  letter  was  blotted  and  smeared  with  tears  that 
had  fallen  upon  the  paper  while  she  was  writing. 

"  How  bitterly  she  repented  and  regretted  the  past. 

"  Every  day  she  heard  rumours  of  the  end  of  the  war 
and  she  knew  not  how  soon  her  husband  might  return' 
that  which  event,  instead  of  being  a  source  of  the  greatest 
joy  to  her,  was  a  perpetual  dread. 

"  What  would  be  the  result  of  his  return  home  ? 

"  This  letter  almost  drove  me  distracted. 

"I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  or  how  to 
act. 

"  Ajt  one  moment  I  felt  ready  to  rush  out  and  surrender 
myself  a  prisoner  to  the  enemy,  and  at  others  to  put  an 
end  to  my  wretched  and  unworthy  life. 

"  Unfortunately  for  myself  and  all  connected  with  me  I 
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lacked  the  resolution  to  carry  out  either  of  these  pur- 
poses, and  so  time  continued  to  roll  on. 

"Eventually  it  became  known  that  an  attack  would  bo 
made  upon  the  town  on  the  following  night,  and  if  wo 
were  then  defeated  as  we  had  been  in  every  previous  en- 
gagement the  war  would  be  declared  at  an  end. 

"  Our  generals  would  submit  to  the  conquerors. 

"  Knowing  this  inspired  every  man  with  double  courage 
and  valour  to  do  battle  for  his  native  land. 

"  They  were  not  dispirited  by  the  prospect ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  were  eager  for  the  fray,  hoping  in  this  one 
night  to  turn  the  tables  upon  their  foes. 

"  This  bustle  served  to  calm  my  mind  to  a  great  extent, 
for  it  prevented  me  from  dwelling  upon  my  evil 
deeds. 

"  We  were  besieged  for  along  time. 

"  The  issue  of  the  contest  seemed  very  doubtful. 

"  One  night  my  friend  Dupont  came  to  me  and  said 
that  ho  had  received  orders  to  make  a  sortie  from  the 
"walls  and  harass  the  foe. 

"  I  was  rejoiced  to  learn  that  I  was  to  take  part  in  this 
dangerous  excursion,  and  I  devoutly  wished  that  it  would 
terminate  in  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  us. 

"  Both,  I  felt,  could  not  live,  and  surely  under  all  the 
circumstances  it  was  better  that  my  friend  should  die  than 
myself. 

"  He  was  the  one  barrier  not  only  to  my  happiness  but 
the  happiness  of  Louise  ;  and  if  that  barrier  could  only  be 
removed,  the  past  would  no  longer  be  a  source  of  such 
poignant  grief. 

"  I  was  thus  reasoning  with  myself  during  the  time  we 
were  making  the  preparations  for  the  sortie. 

"  The  appointed  hour  at  last  came,  and  we  were  all 
marshalled  ready  to  sally  forth. 

"  My  friend  seemed  overcome  by  an  unusual  gloom. 

"His  spirits  were  entirely  overcast. 

"'There  is  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil  hanging 
over  me,'  he  said,  as  he  wrung  my  hand  at  the  last 
moment.     '  I  wish  I  knew  what  form  it  would  take.' 

"I  could  not  answer  him,  foj  dark  thoughts  were 
brooding  in  my  mind. 

"How  many  times  already  he  had  escaped  the  hand  of 
death,  and,  judging  from  the  past,  how  slight  was  the  pro- 
bability that  this  would  be  his  last  engagement. 

"  I  felt  that  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  make  any 
calculations  upon  his  destruction,  and  again  and  again 
I  wondered  how  all  this  was  to  end. 

"For  my  own  parti  felt  that  I  was  a  base  wretch, 
unfit  to  live,  and  I  would  have  died  willingly  but  for  the 
remembrance  of  Louise. 

"Her  happiness  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
bound  up  in  my  own. 

"She  did  not  suspect  one  half  of  the  villany  that  I 
had  begun  to  contemplate. 

"  The  sortie  turned  out  a  disastrous  one. 

"  Our  enemies  by  some  means  gained  information  of  it, 
and  came  up  in  overwhelming  numbers,  striving  to  cut 
off  our  retreat. 

"But  our  men  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  and 
though  many  fell  never  to  rise  again,  yet  the  remainder 
steadily  matle  their  way  to  the  narrow  portal  through 
which  they  had  emerged. 

"  Thus  it  happened  that  the  group  grew  closer  and 
closer  to  the  wall,  fighting  with  each  other,  and  mingled 
in  inextricable  confusion. 

"  But  our  men  stood  firm,  and  I  saw  that  we  should  be 
able  to  retire  in  safety. 

"  Just  at  this  time  I  came  closer  to  my  friend. 

"  He  was  fighting  desperately,  but,  as  usual,  was  unhurt. 

"  I  began  to  think  that  he  bore  a  chai'med  life. 

"  Closer  and  closer  still  we  came,  until  I  was  behind 
him. 

"  The  conflict  now  was  at  its  height. 

"  '  How  easy,'  I  thought  to  myself,  '  it  would  be  to  rid 
myself  for  ever  of  this  obstacle  to  our  happiness !  Yes, 
it  shall  be  done.' 

"This  is  what  I  had  been  long  contemplating,  and 
there  was  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
my  fiendish  purpose  that  1  could  not  resist  availing  my- 
self of  it. 

"  Without  staying  to  deliberate  any  further,  I  drew  a 
pistol  from  my  belt,  raised  it  quickly  to  a  level,  and  fired. 

"  In  the  confusion  and  riot  that  was  going  on  around, 
the  noise  of  the  explosion  was  unnoticed. 


"  But  I  saw  my  friend  turn  round  strangely  in  the 
saddle. 

"  I  saw  the  blood  pouring  down  from  the  wound  which 
the  bullet  had  made. 

"  He  fixed  his  eyes  reproachfully  upon  me,  and  then     I 
fell  headlong  from  his  steed,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

"  He  was  dead — at  least,  I  feared  so,  for,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  now  that  the  deed  was  done  I  regretted  it,  and 
wished  that  I  had  turned  the  pistol  against  myself  in- 
stead. 

"  Moreover,  I  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  by  the  thought 
that  I  might  have  been  seen  by  some  of  my  comrades,  and     I 
if  the  act  of  assassination  had  been  witnessed  I  knew 
what  would  be  the  consequences  to  myself. 

"  My  mind  at  this  period  was  in  such  a  strange  con- 
dition that  I  did  not  pay  proper  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  around  me,  the  consequence  was  that  I  received 
a  sharp  blow  from  a  sabre,  and  the  next  moment  found 
myself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


CHAPTER  DCO. 

THE   OLD  NAN    PUOVES    IIIJISEI.F  TO  BE  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
EAUTHLY  EETKIBUTION. 

"  The  wound  I  had  received  was  only  a  slight  one,  but 
yet,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  mind,  I  was  thrown  into  a 
delirium,  and  I  remained  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  for  some  time. 

"  When  I  recovered  myself  I  found  that  the  battle  was 
over,  the  victory  was  won,  the  enemy  had  gained  the  ad- 
vantage over  us,  and  my  countrymen  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  terms  they  proposed. 

"  This  having  been  done,  the  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
ddes  were  set  at  liberty,  and  so  I  then  found  myself  at 
liberty  to  turn  my  steps  in  whatever  direction  I  thought 
proper. 

"And  now  the  very  serious  question  presented  itself  to 
my  consideration — what  should  I  do .' 

"From  Louise  I  had  heard  nothing  for  some  time. 

"  I  was  not  quite  certain  whether  her  husband  was 
dead,  nor  was  I  sure  that  my  base  assassination  had  not 
been  witnessed  ? 

"Upon  some  of  these  points,  however,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  satisfy  myself,  and  so  I  travelled  on  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  more  information  before  I  decided  upon 
my  future  proceedings. 

"  Everything  I  heard  appeared  to  be  satisfactory. 
^  "  My  friend  Dupont  was  dead  and  buried. 

"Some  of  his  comrades  had  recovered  possession  of 
his  body,  and  had  interred  it  with  all  honour,  for  he  was 
a  great  favourite  with  all. 

"  Every  one  admired  him,  and  there  was  many  a  tear 
shed  to  his  memory. 

"It  was  also  given  out  that  I,  instead  of  being  instru- 
mental in  his  death,  had  been  killed  while  defending  him 
from  his  numerous  foes,  but  that  my  body  had  not  been 
discovered. 

"  So  far,  then,  surely  all  was  well — I  had  nothingto  fear: 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  disclose  myself. 

"  I  did  so,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  praises  for  my 
valour. 

"  I  was  complimented  on  all  sides,  and  I  was  given  my 
discharge. 

"Then  I  asked  myself  should  I — could  I  go  to  Louise  ? 

"  Although  she  and  the  world  knew  it  not,  my  hands 
were  i-ed  with  his  blood.  The  guilt  of  his  murder  lay 
heavy  on  my  soul. 

"  Could  I,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  go  to  her 
— deceive  her  by  declaring  that  the  account  she  had  heard 
of  her  husband's  death  was  a  correct  one  ? 

"  Could  I  wed  her  after  having  slain  her  husband  in  so 
dastardly  a  fashion  ? 

"For  a  long,  long  time  I  shrank  from  this,  and  yet  I 
knew  net  where  else  to  turn  except  towards  her. 

"All  the  old  feeling  of  passionate  love  came  strongly 
back  to  me. 

"  There  was  nothing  I  desired  so  much  as  to  be  with 
her. 

"  Should  I  then  shrink  back,  now  that  I  knew  the 
barrier  that  had  interposed  Itself  between  us  was  re- 
moved ? 

"  I  determined  at  length  that  I  would  not. 

"  My  mind  l^^ving  been  thus  made  up,  I  felt  calmer. 

"  I  journeyed  on  until  I  arrived  at  her  residence, 
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"  I  fully  intended  to  make  her  my  wife. 
"  Upon  arriving  I  found  that  elie  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

"Oa  making  myself  known  I  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted. 

"  I  approached  the  bed  she  occupied  with  feelings  of 
awe. 

"Those  feelings  were  intensified  when  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  pale,  wasted  countenance  as  she  raised  her 
head  with  difficulty  from  the  pillow. 

"  Had  not  my  punishment  already  commenced  ? 
"  I  felt  that  it  had,   for  I  had  looked  upon  death  too 
often  not  to  know  that  her  hours  were  numbered. 

"  A  feeble  flash  of  joy  overspread  her  countenance  as 
she  saw  mo  advance  and  hold  out  my  hand,  which  she 
pressed  tightly  between  both  her  own. 

" '  You  have  come  back,'  she  said,  '  and  you  have  come 
back  in  time — only  just  in  time.' 
'"In  time  for  what ?'  I  asked. 

" '  To  atone  to  some  extent  for  our  mutual  crime. 
Send  for  a  notary — be  speedy  if  we  must  be  married  !' 

"'Now?'  I  exclaimed,  starting  back  in  astonish- 
ment. 

" '  Yes,  now—  in  an  hour  or  so  it  may  bo  too  late.' 
"'But,*  I  said,    'this  is  extraordinary:  what  will  be 
thought  of  such  a  proceeding .'' 

" '  I  care  not  what  may  bo  thought,  but  I  am  dying — 
yes,  surely  dying  ;  I  know  it,  I  feel  it,  and  this  marriage 
is  the  only  way  by  which  our  shame  may  be  covered,  and 
our  little  ones  brought  into  the  world  without  dis- 
grace.' 

"  I  tried,  but  vainly,  to  dissuade  her  from  this  pro- 
ject. 

"  So,  in  this  strange,  unnatural  fashion,  we  were  wedded 
— wedded  while  she  was  hovering  between  life  and 
death. 

"As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  completed,  a  marked 
change  for  tho  worse  took  place. 

"  The  surgeon  who  was  there  drew  me  aside  and  whis- 
pered : 

"  '  Say  your  last  farewell  now.  I  expect  every  moment 
that  insanity  will  begin,  and  it  will  only  close  with  her 
death,  which  must  take  place  within  an  hour  at  the  most. 
If  she  once  loses  her  senses  she  will  never  regain  them.' 
"This  was  indeed  dreadful — terrible  news,  and  I 
groaned  aloud  in  tho  bitterness  of  my  anguish. 

"I  hastened  again  to  the  bedside,  but  was  just  a 
moment  too  late. 

"  The  insanity  of  which  the  surgeon  had  spoken  sud- 
denly broke  forth. 

"  She  was  mad — delirious — unconscious  of  all  that  was 
going  on  around  her. 

"  She  knew  not  me  or  anyone. 

"  Quietly,  yet  firmly,  the  surgeon  led  me  from  the  room 
and  closed  the  door. 

"  Mechanically  I  entered  the  next  apartment. 
"  Then  a  succession  of  frightful  shrieks  and  screams 
came  upon  my  ears. 

"  In  vain  I  clasped  my  hands  over  them  and  tried  to 
shut  out  the  dreadful  sounds,  but  instead  of  dulling  them 
it  only  seemed  to  make  them  more  shrill  and  intense. 

"  I  flung  myself  down  upon  the  ground  and  groaned 
and  wept. 

"Miserable  wretch  that  I  was,  what  misery  and  un- 
happiness  had  I  not  produced  by  my  own  villany  ? 

"What  I  suffered  then  you  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
form  some  feeble  conception  of. 

"Try  if  you  can  to  place  yourselves  for  a  moment  in 
imagination  in  my  position,  and  judge  what  effect  these 
dreadful  events  would  have  upon  you. 

"  Presently  I  became  conscious  that  the  sh'''il  screams 
were  subsiding. 

"  In  the  same  proportion  I  grew  calmer 
"At  last  they  ceased  entirely,  and  then  CiJong  int  ;rval 
elapsed,  during  which  I  sat  in  a  species  of  stupor. 

"  My  heart  seemed  like  a  lump  of  ice  in  my  breast,  and 
the  agony  I  suffered  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 

"From  this  condition  I  was  aroused  by  the  pressure  of 
a  hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

"  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  surgeon  standing  before 
me. 

"  He  looked  reproachfully  into  my  countenance,  and  he 
laid: 
" '  The  result  is  ag  I  foretold,' 


"'  Then  she  is  dead?' 
" '  She  is.' 

"  '  And — and ' 

"  I  paused,  for  I  could  not  shape  my  lips  to  utter  the 
next  word. 

"But  the  surgeon  understood  the  question  I  would 
have  asked. 

"  '  Come,'  he  said,  '  you  shall  see.' 

"Dreading  the  worst,  and  with  my  limbs  trembling 
beneath  me,  he  led  me  back  into  the  other  chamber — now 
the  chamber  of  death. 

"  The  curtains  were  drawn  closely  round  the  bed,  s(^ 
that  I  could  not  see  Louise. 

"  But^  in  charge  of  a  woman,  who  sat  near  the  fire,  were 
two  infants — twins." 

Here  the  old  man  again  paused. 

During  his  horrible  confession  ho  had  become  more 
and  more  bent  down. 

He  did  not  venture  to  look  either  of  his  hearers  in  tho 
face. 

Ho  dreaded    to  witness  the  expression   they  would 
wear. 
He  continued,  somewhat  hastily  : 

"  Louise — unfortunate  Louise — was  buried,  and,  feeling 
that  I  was  tho  most  wretched  and  miserable  of  all  created 
beings,  I  again  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  trusting  that  war 
would  quickly  break  out,  and  that  an  end  would  be  put 
to  my  life. 

"  The  little  children — one  of  whom  was  a  girl  and  the 
other  a  boy — I  gave  in  charge  of  the  old  woman  who  had 
first  nursed  them,  and  to  whom  I  paid  as  much  money  as 
I  could  spare  for  their  support. 

"  Thus  things  went  on  for  some  years. 
"  People  pointed  me   out  in    the  streets  because  of  my 
melancholy,  dejected  attitude. 

"  I  never  looked  a  fellow-being  in  tho  face  if  I  could 
possibly  avoid  it. 

"  I  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  grovel  on  the  ground — 
to  crawl  somewhere  out  of  sight. 

"  But,  to  my  great  regret,  I  could  hear  nothing  of  the 
approach  of  war — there  was  no  sign  of  it  whatever. 

"  Then  I  was  sought  out  by  a  stranger — though  a 
relative  to  poor  Louise. 

"  He  told  me  that  a  considerable  sum  of  money  had 
been  left  to  me  in  charge  for  the  children. 

"  This  bequest  was  made  by  Louise's  mother,  who  had 
lively  died. 

"  The  amount,  though  not  very  large,  was  yet  enou^-h, 
when  put  out  at  interest,  to  support  us  in  comfort. 

"  I  remained  for  a  long  time  consulting  with  myself 
what  I  should  do,  and  at  last  determined  to  resign"  my 
commission  in  the  army,  and  to  cross  over  into  England, 
wliere  I  should  be  imknown. 

"  I  would  have  the  children  with  mo,  and  devote  tljo 
whole  of  my  time  to  make  them  happj'. 

"  I  felt  that  in  them  lay  my  only  earthly  consola- 
tion. 

"  When  they  grew  a  little  older  they  would  love  mo, 
and  in  their  love  I  should  be  content. 

"  This  project,  then,  I  may  briefly  say,  I  carried 
out. 
"  I  bought  a  house,  and  some  land  adjoining  it. 
"  The  money  I  invested  at  a  good  rate  of  interest,  and 
then  withdrew  into  this  solitude,  determined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  life  with  my  children,  who  were  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  me. 

"And  something  like  peacefulness  then  came  over  my 
soul. 

"  Vain  wretch  that  I  was,  I  imagined  that  I  had 
suffered  enough  for  my  crimes — that  my  punishment  was 
over — instead  of  which,  I  soon  found,  it  was  only  to 
begin. 

"  Being  myself  an  example  of  the  awful  results  of  crimo 
and  sin,  made  me  especially  careful  to  bring  both  my  littlo 
ones  up  in  virtue  and  rectitude,  and  this  task  I  performed 
to  the  very  best  of  my  ability,  for  my  whole  heart  was  in 
it. 

"  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  discovered  that  I 
had  difficult  natures  to  deal  with. 

"  Instead  of  being  full  of  that  love  for  me,  which  I 
expected,  they  were  morose  and  sullen,  and  half  hated 
me. 
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'tHE  OLD    MAN  RELATES  HOW  THE  PUNISHMENT  FOR    HIS 
CKUIE  IS  MADE  COMPLETE. 

■'  Day  by  day  as  they  grew  older  so  did  their  vicious 
natures  Lecome  apparent. 

"  They  must  indeed  have  been  corrupt,  for  I  beheld 
the  result  after  all  my  cai-eful  training  and  my  endeavours 
to  keep  them  from  evil. 

"If  they  had  by  chance  been  thrown  upon  the  world 
and  deprived  of  such  care,  what,  then,  would  have  been  the 
result .' 

"  Can  you  guess  what  a  deep-seated  grief  this  was  to 
mo  ? — a  grief  that  grew  greater  every  day,  when  I  saw 
that  all  my  strenuous  efforts  were  productive  of  no 
good. 

"  It  is  true,  they  were  but  slight  tokens  that  I  judged 
by,  but  yet,  to  me,  they  were  sufficient,  and  I  sighed  when 
I  thought  what  would  be  the  end  if  such  propensities 
were  not  entirely  overcome. 

"  This  was  the  task  I  set  myself. 

"I  tried  hard  to  accomplish  it,  but  uselessly. 

"  And  so,  with  every  day  adding  to  my  load  of  grief, 
the  time  passed  on. 

"The  first  blow  that  I  received  was  dealt  to  me  by  my 
son. 

"  I  kept  him  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  then  his 
character  only  seemed  to  have  grown  more  and  more 
settled  in  evil. 

"  For  an  act  of  wanton  and  barbarous  cruelty  which  I 
had  witnessed  him  practice,  I  severely  chastised  him,  and 
locked  him  in  a  room. 

"  There  I  determined  he  should  remain  until  he  came  a 
little  to  his  senses. 

"  But,  alas  !  to  my  grief  and  horror,  in  the  morning  on 
entering  the  room,  I  found  that  it  was  empty. 

'•  The  window  was  wide  open,  thus  showing  that  he 
had  made  his  escape. 

"  Some  time  elapsed  before  I  could  recover  from  the 
anguish  which  this  discovery  occasioned  me,  and,  as  soon 
as  I  calmed  myself  a  little,  I  set  out  in  search  of 
him. 

"  But,  like  all  my  other  efforts  to  reclaim  him,  it  was  in 
vain — he  had  gone,  leaving  no  clue  behind  him. 

"  I  looked  upon  my  boy  now  as  lost. 

"  My  heart  was  almost  broken,  and  I  longed  every  day 
that  I  might  fall  into  my  grave. 

"  The  girl,  now  that  lier  brother  was  away,  became 
more  kindly  in  her  disposition,  and  I  had  great  hopes  that 
here  at  least  I  should  not  reap  bitter  fruit. 

"  I  grew  more  satisfied  day  by  day,  and  strove  to 
banish  the  remembrance  of  my  son  from  my  i^ind. 

"He  was  not  willing,  however,  that  I  siiould  forgot 
him. 

"  One  night  he  had  the  audacity  to  return,  in  company 
with  a  villanous-looking  rascal. 

"  He  demanded  money  of  me,  with  many  oaths,  and, 
being  in  fear  of  my  hfe,  I  allowed  him  to  take  what  little 
I  had  in  the  house. 

"He  cursed  and  swore,  and  behaved  himself  like  a 
thorough  ruffian. 

"I found  that  he  had  become  a  professed  thief,  and 
that  he  was  in  continual  communication  with  Jonathan 
Wild. 

"Having  obtained  what  he  came  for,  my  son  departed, 
and  I  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pay  me 
such  another  visit. 

"This  I  knew  I  could  do  by  changing  my  resi- 
dence. 

"  I  was  already  beginning  to  grow  tired  of  England. 

"I  thought  I  would  cross  over  to  some  other  country. 

"But  upon  speaking  of  my  intention  to  my  daughter,  I 
found  that  she  was  much  opposed  to  it. 

"She  declared  that  she  would  not  go,  and  that  fierceness 
of  disposition  which  I  trusted  I  had  eradicated  from  her 
breast  broke  out  with  greater  fury  than  I  had  ever  before 
witnessed. 

"  I  sternly  told  her,  however,  that  I  could  listen  to 
nothing  she  had  to  say  upon  such  a  matter. 

"  It  was  for  her  happiness  as  well  as  mine  that  we 
should  move  away. 

"  I  told  her  so,  and  then  she  went,  sobbing  and  crying, 
to  her  chamber. 


"  After  awhile,  I  did  not  think  so  much  of  this  as  at 
first. 

"  I  believed  that  her  inclination  to  move  away  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  she  had  lived  in  that  one  spot 
nearly  as  long  as  she  could  remember. 

"  That  night  I  was  busy  in  making  various  preparations 
to  start. 

"  I  resolved  not  to  remain  after  daybreak. 

"But  I  over-calculated  my  strength,  and,  uncon- 
sciouly  fell  off  into  a  deep  sleep,  produced  by  sheer 
exhaustion. 

"  When  I  awoke  the  day  was  considerably  advanced, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call  my  daughter. 

"  No  voice  replied. 

"  With  a  dreadful  sensation  at  my  heai-t,  I  searched  the 
cottage,  but,  like  her  brother,  she  had  gone — vanished  1 
knew  not  whither. 

"  The  cup  of  my  wretchedness,  I  then  thought,  was 
full  to  overflowing. 

"  My  two  children,  instead  of  turning  out  blessings  and 
comforts  to  me,  became  a  curse. 

"  From  inquiries  I  made,  I  then  found  that  the  disso- 
lute son  of  a  wealthy  man  living  in  the  vicinity  had  seen 
my  daughter  on  several  occasions  and  won  her  heart. 

"  Surely  she  must  have  inherited  the  sin  of  frailty  from 
her  imhappy  parent. 

"She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  away  from 
him. 

"  Moreover,  he  had  long  been  urging  her  to  elope. 

"  She  took  advantage  of  my  sleep  to  depart,  and,  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  she  carried  away  the  few  portable 
articles  of  value  that  I  possessed. 

"  I  wept — I  tore  my  hair — I  groaned,  and  went  through 
a  thousand  such  manifestations  of  unutterable  grief,  but 
all  in  vain — they  brought  no  solace  to  me. 

"  But  I  resolved  not  to  give  up  my  children  without  a 
struggle. 

"I  sought  for  them  far  and  wide,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

"  Some  time  afterwards,  I  learned  that  she  had  accom- 
panied this  young  spendthrift  to  London,  and  had  there 
lived  in  wanton  extravagance  and  open  shame  for  several 
months. 

"  Then,  growing  tired  of  her,  he  shook  her  off  as  a  use- 
less incumbrance,  leaving  her  to  go  where  she  liked — to 
live  or  die,  or  starve  or  steal,  so  long  as  he  was  troubled 
with  her  no  more. 

"  It  was  easy  for  her  to  sink  down  lower  and  lower. 

"  She  seemed,  like  my  son,  naturally  depraved. 

"  They  had  inherited  all  the  worst  qualities  of  their 
miserable  parents. 

"  In  this  condition  my  daughter  met  her  brother,  and 
he,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  honour,  introduced  her 
to  the  disgraceful  company  that  he  himself  kept. 

"  He  was  then  a  noted  thief,  with  half  the  officers  in 
London  ever  on  his  track,  and  yet,  by  some  strange 
means,  he  kept  them  all  at  defiance. 

"  I  found  out  afterwards  that  this  was  in  consequence 
of  a  compact  that  he  had  entei-ed  into  with  Jonathan 
Wild,  who  got  him  out  of  all  these  difficulties. 

"  Then,  worse  than  all,  Jonathan  Wild  beheld  my 
daughter,  and  persuaded  her  to  live  with  him. 

"  She  did  so,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Milliner." 

Upon  hearing  this  name,  Blueskin  and  Jack  exchanged 
rapid  glances. 

They  knew  and  remembered  perfectly  well  that  violent 
and  unscrupulous  female. 

The  old  man,  bowed  down  by  shame  and  grief,  did  not 
perceive  the  exchange  of  this  look. 

"  When  once  this  fiend  in  human  shape  had  obtained 
command  over  my  daughter,  he  treated  her  after  his  own 
brutal  and  vicious  fashion. 

"On  one  occasion  my  son  witnessed  a  cowardly,  ruf- 
fianly attack  that  he  made  upon  her. 

"  Some  spark  of  human  feeHng  and  justice  yet  lingered 
in  his  polluted  heart,  and,  striding  forward  with  an  oath, 
ho  interposed. 

"  A  violent  struggle  then  took  place  between  them,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  obtained  the  victory. 

"  Another  moment  would  certainly  have  put  an  end  to 
the  life  of  the  thief-taker,  but  then  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, hearing  the  noise,  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and 
seized  my  son,  and  bound  him  securely. 
"Jonathan  was  furious  with  rage. 
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"  Ho  yelled  out  all  manner  of  threats,  and  he  kept  them 
aU. 

"My  boy  was  locked  up  in  one  of  the  cells  beneath  his 
house. 

"From  there  he  was  taken  before  the  magistrate,  then 
brought  up  for  trial,  and  found  guilty  of  committing  a 
highway  robbery. 

"  He  endeavoured,  when  placed  at  the  dock,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  connection  with  Jonathan  "Wild. 

"Ho  made  a  long  statement,  but  no  one  would  listen  to 
it  or  attach  the  least  importance  to  it,  for  they  believed  the 
whole  to  be  a  fabrication ;  so  the  judge  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  him,  and  he  was  executed  on  the  following 
Monday  at  Tyburn. 

"  Thus  did  Jonathan  have  his  revenge  upon  my  son, 
who  unquestionably  he  made  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  he  would  Imve  been,  bad  as  his  nature  originally 
was. 

"  All  this  made  a  great  noise,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
found  out  exactly  who  and  what  Jonathan  Wild  was,  and 
when  I  learnt  that  my  daughter,  the  once  beautiful  girl 
resembling  so  closely  her  unfortunate  mother,  was  now 
living  with  him,  and  had  become  the  most  repulsive 
object  in  female  form  that  the  eye  could  possibly  alight 
upon. 

"  Lost  and  degraded  as  she  was,  I  made  an  effort  to  see 
her,  and  succeeded. 

"  I  knelt  down  before  her,  and  beseeched  and  entreated 
her  to  leave  the  way  of  life  she  was  leading,  and  to  ac- 
company me,  and  endeavour  to  atone  for  her  sins. 

"But  she  only  laughed,  and  scoffed,  and  mocked  at 
me. 

"  My  groans  and  my  tears  were  alike  disregarded,  and 
at  length  she  had  me  contemptuously  turned  into  the 
streets. 

"  Was  not  this  an  awful  though  a  just  punishment  for 
the  crimes  of  which  I  had  been  guilty  ? 

"  What  human  justice  could  compare  with  this  ? 

"  But  in  spite  of  all  this  my  heart  yearned  towards  my 
daughter,  as  being  the  only  thing  left  connecting  me  with 
this  life. 

"Oh,  how  I  cursed  and  hated  Jonathan  Wild! — not 
only  for  dragging  my  boy  to  the  scaffold,  but  for  making 
my  daughter  such  an  abominable  wretch. 

"  But  she  was  punished,  for  he  treated  her  with  ever- 
increasing  severity. 

"  His  cruelty  was  beyond  all  bounds. 

"  He  learned — of  course  in  a  moment  of  weakness — 
that  she  had  a  right  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  had 
been  left  in  my  charge  until  she  should  become  of  age. 

"  She  was  the  sole  inheritor  of  it,  and,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain this  money,  Jonathan  altered  his  demeanour. 

"  But  as  soon  as  the  gold  was  handed  over  to  him  he 
recommenced  his  cruelties,  and  he  continued  them  until, 
perhaps  as  you  have  heard,  he  murdered  my  poor  girl  in 
cold  blood,  and  threw  her,  like  a  lump  of  carrion,  into  a 
hole  hastily  dug  in  the  earth. 

"  And  such  was  the  end  of  both  my  children — such  was 
the  result  of  their  vicious  inclinations,  and  thus  was  my 
punishment  made  complete !" 


CHAPTER   DCCII. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  IIAVE  GREAT  HOPES  OF 
COMINa  DP  WITH  JONATHAN  WILD 

The  old  man  ceased. 

For  some  time  his  voice  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  inarticulate,  and  he  pronounced  the  last  words  with 
heavy  sobs  between  each.  ^ 

Neither  Blueskin  nor  Jack  ventured  to  speak. 

They  only  gazed  at  one  another  in  silence. 

But  if  their  tongues  were  still  their  thoughts  were 
Dusy. 

What  a  terrible  confession  they  had  listened  b^. 

It  seemed  as  though  no  punishment  could  be  tocy  great 
for  such  crimes. 

Yet  what  had  not  the  old  man  suffered  ? 

He  had  been  wounded  where  he  thought  himself  most 
secure,  and  yet  in  the  tenderest  part. 

His  children  that  he  hoped  would  love  him  had  both 
come  to  ignominious  ends. 

Finding  that  they  continued  silent,  the  old  man  again 
broke  the  silenoe,  though  it  cost  him  a  severe  effort  to  do 


"  Do  not  judge  me  too  harshly,"  he  said.  "  No  one 
could  be  more  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  my  crimes  than 
I  am,  but  I  repented— truly  and  sincerely  repented,  and  I 
hope  before  it  was  too  late.  Yet,  as  you  have  seen,  that 
repentance  has  availed  me  nothing.  I  am  now  feeble  and 
almost  at  the  end  of  my  days,"  he  added,  "but  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  been  told  that  Jonathan  Wild's  career  of 
guilt  has  at  last  reached  its  termination,  and  that  he  has 
been  captured  by  the  oflScers  of  justice.  I  was  told  also 
that  his  execution  would  quickly  follow,  and  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  mtnessing  this  that  gave  me  strength  and  reso- 
lution enough  to  begin  this  long  and  weary  journey.  It 
is  certain  that  but  for  your  kindness  I  should  never  have 
accomplished  it." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome  to  all  that  we  have  done,"  said 
Blueskin,  "  and  we  are  both  very  sorry  for  you.  Great  as 
your  crimes  have  been,  they  sink  into  absolute  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  those  that  Jonathan  Wild  has 
committed,  and  moreover,  you  have  repented,  and  ho  has 
not." 

"  And  never  will,"  said  Jack. 

"  He  murdered  my  two  children,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  and  bad  and  corrupt  as  they  were  I  loved  them,  and 
would  have  sacrificed  my  own  life  if  by  doing  so  I  could 
have  procured  their  happiness,  but  it  was  not  to  be — it 
was  not  to  be." 

"  You  have  a  long  journey  before  you  still,"  said  Blue- 
skin— "  do  you  think  you  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
it?" 

"If  I  can  meet  with  any  kind  strangers,  yes." 

"  Have  you  the  means  of  staying  at  any  inn  and  pro- 
curing rest  and  refreshment?" 

"  Alas,  no.     I  am  a  beggar." 

"Well,  then,  as  a  proof  that  we  commiserate  you, 
here  is  money — take  it,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  it. 
And  now  we  will  say  fareweU,  for  we  must  part." 

The  old  man  tried  to  express  his  thanks  for  what  he 
had  received,  but  could  not — his  voice  here  altogether 
failed  him. 

Yet  he  looked  wistfully  and  anxiously  at  both  of  them, 
as  though  he  could  have  wished  that  he  had  their 
society. 

Blueskin  understood  the  glance,  and  replied : 

"It  is  necessary  that  we  should  journey  on  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  your  weakness  will  permit,  therefore 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  separate.    Farewell." 

"Farewell,"  said  Jack. 

As  they  thus  spoke  they  increased  the  speed  of  their 
horses,  and  soon  the  old  man  was  left  behind. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  two  friends  addressed  a 
word  to  each  other. 

But  at  last  coming  to  the  foot  of  a  long,  steep  hiU,  they 
checked  the  speed  of  their  horses  and  renewed  their  con- 
versation. 

"  It's  a  terrible  history  that  we  have  been  listening  to  !" 
said  Jack — "such  a  one  as  I  should  not  care  to  hear 
again !" 

"  You  are  right !"  said  Blueskin.  "  And  yet  I  can  find 
abundance  of  pity  for  such  a  man." 

"  So  can  I — so  can  I !  After  sinning  so  deeply,  what  a 
disappointment  it  must  have  been  to  him,  upon  his  return, 
to  find  that  the  woman  he  had  stained  his  soul  for  was  in 
the  agonies  of  death  !" 

"  Don't  allude  to  it  any  further.  Jack.  I  would  gladly 
forget  all  about  that  adventure  and  our  preceding  one. 
Let  us  think  of  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  With  all  my  heart !  And  yet  what  can  we  say,  or 
what  conclusion  can  we  arrive  at  until  we  reach 
London  ?" 

"  How  much  longer  do  you  think  it  will  take  us  ?" 

"Eighteen  hours  at  the  very  least — perhaps  twenty- 
four." 

"  That's  a  long  while.  But  come — let  us  make  the  best 
speed  we  can." 

The  top  of  the  hill  was  now  reached,  and  before  them 
the  road  lay  straight  and  level  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Accordingly,  their  horses  put  forth  excellent  speed. 

They  neared  London  rapidly. 

So  well  did  they  follow  the  course  that  the  police 
ofiicers  had  taken,  that  they  rode  over  the  bridge  where 
Jonathan  had  made  such  a  miraculous  escape. 

Little  did  they  think  that  anything  of  this  kind  had  oc- 
curred. 
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In  imagination  they  could  only  see  their  enemy  tied 
securely  to  a  police  officer,  and  riding  behind  him  on  his 
horse,  with  all  the  others  clustered  round,  and  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  upon  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  escape  was  a  thing  not  to 
bo  thought  of,  nor  did  they  believe  that  the  officers  would 
relax  in  their  vigilance. 

After  all  their  trouble,  they  would,  having  captured 
him,  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  his  escape. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  Jack  and  Blueskin  should  have 
been  so  confident  about  the  officers  keeping  their  prisoner 
secu  '°. 

Bui  'or  this  feeling  of  confidence  they  would  have  con- 
tinued \,,^  make  their  inquiries  along  the  road. 

But  they  did  not,  for,  as  they  drew  closer  to  London, 
they  knew  that  the  chances  of  their  discovery  were  very 
much  increased. 

Above  all  things  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  any  of  the  officers  of  police. 

It  thus  happened  that  they  journeyed  right  on  to  the 
metropolis  before  they  heard  one  word  about  Jonathan's 
escape. 

Their  rage  and  vexation  may  perhaps  be  imagined  when 
they  did  hear  it. 

At  first  they  were  incredible. 

Upon  strict  inquiry,  however,  they  found  that  the  evil 
tidings  were  indeed  too  true. 

Mr.  Noakes,  and  Mr.  Noakes  alone,  had  been  brought 
into  London. 

Certainly  the  officers  had  looked  well  after  him,  and  he 
had  received  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes. 

But  it  was  not  Mr.  Noakes  that  our  friends  were  so 
anxious  to  secure. 

It  was  Jonatha  i  Wild. 

Had  Mr.  Noa^  ^s  escaped  they  would  not  have  troubled 
themselves  auv  /urther  in  the  affair. 

Now  inste!"  iof  having,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  reached 
the  end  of  their  dangerous  campaign,  they  were  only  on 
the  tlireshold  of  it — they  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Going  to  a  retired  public-house,  the  two  friends  entered 
a  private  room  and  sat  down  to  discuss  their  f utui  3  pro- 
jeedings. 

There  seemed  nothing  for  them  to  do,  however,  but 
ride  off  again  and  endeavour  to  get  upon  Wild's  trek, 
lud  then  follow  him  up  closely  and  persistently  until  t)  ey 
avertook  him. 

They  sat  debating  for  a  long  time,  and  then  i'etii..-.t  to 
rest,  for  they  were  thoroughly  worn  out. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  day,  they  started  again  upon 
their  expedition. 

They  found,  upon  sallying  forth,  that  Jonathan  Wild, 
iccompanied  by  some  one  else,  who  undoubtedly  was  his 
son,  had  had  the  audacity  to  venture  again  into  London. 

This  fact,  astounding  as  it  seemed  to  them,  admitted  of 
no  dispute,  for  they  saw  not  only  announcements  in  the 
papers  offering  rewards  for  their  apprehension,  but  also 
bills  stuck  up  at  every  conspicuous  place. 

"Surely,"  said  Jack,  as  hj  saw  them,  "this  must  be 
sufficient  to  rouse  the  police  officers  into  action.  Certfunly 
Jonathan  Wild  is  doomed  to  destruction." 

Blueskin  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  feel  doubtful." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it.     Who  would  ?" 

"  We  should  never  be  able  to  feel  sure  of  him  again — 
no,  not  even  if  he  is  a  prisoner  in  the  cells  of  Newgate." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Jack.     "  We   mxist   not  trust  to  the 
cleverness  of  the  police  officers,  that's  certain.     But  such 
a  commotion  will  bo  created  by  these  events  that  we  shall 
hear  tidings  of  him  on  all  sides.'' 
{  "  I  hope  so.     I  should  be   glad  enough  to  receive  any 

■      definite  information  respecting  their  whereabouts." 

It  was  easy  enough  to  ascertain  which  dire.vion  tne 
I  police  officers  had  taken  in  order  to  commence  their 
j  pursuit,  and  it  was  easy  for  Jack  and  Blueskin  to  follow 
,      them. 

I         But  what  they  wanted  was  to  got  first,  and  to  obtain 
some  independent  information  of  their  own. 

It  was  also  requisite  that  they  should  keep  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  officers,  who  might  be  disposed  to  ask 
them  some  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient  ques- 
tions. 

At  one  roadside  inn  they  were  told  that  the  police 
officers  could  not  be  more  than  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  advance  of  them. 


"Come,"  said  Blueskin,  "we  shall  do  now!  1  believe 
if  we  take  to  the  meadows  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  get  in 
advance  of  them,  and  at  the  next  inn  we  will  ti-y  whether 
we  can  learn  anything  respecting  those  we  seek." 

The  officers  had  tracked  Jonathan  Wild  with  consider- 
able accuracy. 

Blueskin  and  Jack,  by  taking  to  the  meadows,  easily 
got  on  the  road  before  them,  and  the  next  public-house 
they  happened  to  arrive  at  was  the  one  where  Jonathan 
and  his  son  had  stopped  to  rest  themselves  and  their 
horses. 

Blueskin  merely  gave  a  description  of  them,  and 
inquired  whether  they  had  seen  anyone  answering  to  such 
a  description,  either  riding  past  the  house  or  calling 
there. 

The  appearance  of  Jonathan  was  too  peculiar  and  re- 
markable to  pass  unnoticed  by  anyone,  and  therefore  as 
soon  as  Blueskin  spoke  the  landlord  remembered  him. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  said,  "just  such  a  looking  man  as  you 
describe  called  here  with  another  very  much  younger 
than  himself,  and  here  they  remained  for  some  hours." 

"  And  do  you  know  which  way  they  went  when  they 
left?" 

"I  only  know  that  they  appeared  to  continue  their 
journey,"  was  the  reply.  "  They  came  along  the  road,  as 
if  from  London." 

"Enough,"  said  Blueskin.  "You  have  given  us  valu- 
able and  important  information." 

The  two  friends  were  not  likely  to  be  in  the  humour  to 
stay  at  this  inn  after  the  receipt  of  such  important  news. 
Their  horses  had  been  supplied  with  a  little  hay  and 
water  while  this  conversation  had  been  going  ou,  and 
Blueskin  and  Jack  had  some  slight  refreshment  them- 
selves. 

Now  they  sprang  into  the  saddles,  and  rode  off  at  full 
speed  down  the  road. 

"Hurrah!"  said  Jack.  "I  begin  to  feel  more  hopeful 
now.  Surely  wo  shall  have  him  at  last !  Oh,  what  a 
triumph  it  will  be  to  me  if  I  can  only  seize  him,  over- 
power him,  and  leave  him  helpless  on  the  roadway  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  aa  soon  as  they  come  riding 
by!" 

"  We  will  do  that,"  said  Blueskin,  "  or  something  very 
like  it.  He  cannot  be  very  far  on  the  road  before  us. 
We  must  of  necessity  overtake  him  before  long.  The  clue 
grows  more  and  more  distinct." 


CHAPTER  DCCm. 

JONATHAN  WaLD  AND  HIS  SON  HOLD  A  CONSULTATION  AS 
TO  THE  BEST  JIEANS  BY  WHICH  THEY  MAY  OBTAIN 
FUNDS  TO   CARRY  OUT  THEIR   PLANS. 

We  return  now  to  the  proceedings  of  Jonathan  Wild  and 
his  son  George. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  latter  had  expressed 
himself  with  great  confidence  as  to  the  results  he  should 
be  able  to  achieve  by  carrying  off  Edgworth  Bess. 

That,  he  felt  sure,  would  make  them  entirely  masters  of 
the  field  of  action. 

They  would  be  able,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  dictate  their 
own  terms  with  the  knowledge  that  no  matter  what  they 
demanded  it  would  be  acceded  to. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jonathan  in  reply,  "  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  our  last  chance." 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  If  it  fails  us,  what  then  ?" 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  It  ■"''I'  ^  oJ'  over  with  us  then,  guv'nor,  and  no  mistake, 
9sTi  lor  that  reason  we  must  not  fail — we  must  succeed." 

"  It's  very  well  to  say  that,  but  we  can't  make  sure  of 
it." 

"  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  no  very  difficult 
thing  to  do — we  have  only  to  keep  a  good  watch,  and  at 
the  proper  moment  seize  her  and  carry  her  off." 

"  It  sounds  easy  enough,  I  admit,  but  then,  for  one  diffi- 
culty, we  don't  know  where  she  is  at  the  present  time." 

"But  we  can  find  out,  guv'nor — at  least,  I  mean  to  do 
so." 

"How?" 

"Never  mind  how — it  must  be  done.  To  my  mind  there 
is  a  much  more  serious  and  important  objection  than  any 
that  you  have  mentioned." 

"What  is  it?" 
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"  Why,  we  are  infernally  short  of  funds,  guv'nor.  What 
with  this  riding  up  and  down  the  counti-y,  and  submitting 
to  the  extortion  of  landlords,  the  end  of  my  purse  is 
almost  reached,  without  you  have  a  supply." 

"  No — no,  George,  I  have  not  a  farthing  left ;  you  know 
I  gave  the  last  I  had  to  you." 

"  And  what  could  you  have  done  better  with  it  ?"  asked 
George. 

"Let  us  have  no  folly." 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  I  will  be  as  serious  as  you  like.  Money 
we  must  have— that's  quite  certain." 

"  Quite." 

_"  And  if  you  will  give  it  a  thought,  rather  large  funds 
will  be  required  in  this  little  enterpsrise ;  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"I  do." 

"_Well,  then,  can  you  tell  me  the  easiest  means  by 
which  that  money  can  be  obtaiaed  ?" 

No.  149. — Elcision. 


Jonathan  Wild  hesitated. 

He  thought  of  the  money  that  he  had  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  which  he  firmly  believed  remained  where  h© 
had  placed  it. 

Should  he  trust  his  reprobate  son  so  far  as  to  tell  him 
of  this  secret  hoard,  and  conduct  him  to  it  ? 

That  was  a  question  Jonathan  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  reply  to  all  at  once. 

George  noticed  his  hesitation,  and  was  impatient  accord- 
ingly. 

"What  are  you  thinking  about,  guv'nor?"  ho  asked. 
"  What  are  you  pondering  over  ?  Come,  there  must  be 
no  secrets  between  us,  or  else  we  part." 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Wild,  slowly — "I  was  think- 
ing  " 

"Well,  of  what?" 

"Of  how  the  money  we  want  can  be  easiest  obtained* 
but,  for  my  part,  I  can  only  see  one  way." 
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"  And  what  way  is  tliat  ?" 

"Why,  we  must  stop  the  first  persons  we  meet,  and 
compel  them  to  hand  over." 

"That  was  all  I  could  think  of,"  said  George;  "but 
then  that  is  open  to  a  serious  objection." 

"  I  know  it  is." 

"  The  officers  you  may  depend  are  not  very  far  away 
from  us,  and  a  little  affair  on  the  highway  like  y  lu 
mention  would  be  just  the  thing  to  bring  them  down  upon 
us." 

"So  it  would." 

"  But  we  must  not  forego  our  purpose  for  the  sake  of 
that." 

"Is  there  no  other  way  ?"  asked  Jonathan,  for  now  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  keep  the  miser's 
hoard  a  secret. 

The  more  he  reflected,  the  more  certain  he  felt  that  this 
was  the  right  course  for  him  to  take. 

Even  if  his  son  George  proved  faithful  after  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  this  wealth — and  it  was  very  doubtful — 
he  would  be  better  off  if  he  kept  it  as  a  last  re- 
eoHrce. 

But  then,  George  might  be  tempted  to  seize  the  whole 
and  decamp,  leaving  him  to  fight  his  own  battles  as  best 
he  might. 

The  hopeful  youth  had  done  the  same  thing  more  than 
once  before,  and  it  was  verj'  likely  that  he  would  do  so 
•gain. 

_8o — very  wisely,  we  think — Jonathan  resolved  to  trust 
his  son  no  further. 

The  secret  of  the  hidden  money  he  would  keep  trea- 
sured up  in  his  own  breast  until  some  other  time,  when 
there  might  be  a  more  pressing  need  for  it. 

"What  do  you  say  to  cracking  a  crib  somewhere, 
guv'nor.'"  asked  George.  "We  might  manage  that  on 
the  quiet,  I  think,  and  without  anyone  believing  that 
we  had  a  hand  in  it.  What  do  you  say  ? — are  you  will- 
ing ?" 

Jonathan  considered  a  moment,  and  then  he  said : 
"  Why,  of  the  two,  I  think  there  will  bo  less  risk  in 
that.     We  must  look  out  for  some  suitable  and  convenient 

J)lace,  and,  moreover,  it  must  be  a  place  that  will  repay  us 
or  our  work." 

"  Oh  yes,  decidedly !  It  would  never  do  to  have  all 
that  trouble,  and  then  only  carry  off  a  few  guineas. 
We  must  make  a  good  booty,  guv'nor — that's  quite  cer- 
tain." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  say  '  agreed '  upon  that." 

"Very  well.  If  we  only  meet  with  tolerable  luck,  the 
money  we  shall  get  hold  of  then  will  be  enough  to  answer 
our  immedi  purpose.  Then,  guv'nor,  for  our  one  grand 
last  trial,  ana,  as  it  is  our  only  hope,  we  must  succeed ; 
if  we  don't,  there  will  be  utter  ruin  before  us." 

None  knew  this  better  than  Jonathan  himself. 

But  the  failures  that  he  had  recently  met  with,  when  he 
had  imagined  himscJf  so  very  safe,  made  him  doubtful  of 
all. 

But  a  burglary  in  some  quiet,  out-of-the-way  spot  was 
far  more  to  his  liking  than  crying  "  Stand !"  on  the  high- 
way. 

There  was  much  more  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
this  latter  mode  of  proceeding,  and,  moreover,  the  ofBcers 
would  be  more  likely  to  track  them  in  consequence  of 
it. 

Striking  off  at  right  angles  across  the  country  from 
the  direction  they  had  previously  taken,  Jonathan  and 
his  son  rode  for  many  miles  without  coming  to  a 
halt. 

At  length  they  pulled  up  on  the  skirts  of  a  thickly- 
wooded  plantation. 

They  were  tired,  and  so  were  their  horses,  and  they 
imagined  that  here  they  should  be  able  to  rest  in  safety 
and  security. 

Acccordingly  they  dismounted,  and  plunged  among  the 
trees. 

.     Coming  at  length  to  a  place  that  suited  them,  they 
halted. 

The  horses  were  glad  to  crop  some  of  the  sweet  grass, 
and  to  slake  their  thirst  at  a  little  brook  that  wound  its 
way  among  the  roots  of  the  tall  trees. 

"  We  must  have  something  to  eat,  guv'nor,"  said  George. 
"  What  danger  will  there  be,  do  you  think,  in  knocking 
over  a  bird  ?" 

"  I  don't  know— it  is  impossible  to  tell.    Some  of  the 


gamekeepers  may  be  watching  close  at  hand,  in  which 
case,  upon  hearing  the  report,  they  would  rush  towards 
us  and  try  to  take  us  prisoners." 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  wo  will  just  have  a  look  round,  and  if 
we  find  all  quiet,  why,  we  will  take  the  risk,  for  we  cannot 
stay  here  and  starve." 

The  two  villains  tramped  about  among  the  bushes  and 
trees  for  some  time. 

But  not  finding  any  signs  of  gamekeepers  or  persons  of 
any  description,  George  Wild  took  confidence. 

In  the  plantation  all  the  living  creatures  seemed  tame 
enough. 

They  would  certainly  be  able  to  pick  one  off  with  a 
pistol. 

George  took  aim,  and  brought  one  down. 

Their  next  proceeding  was  to  light  a  fire,  and  they 
cooked  the  bird  in  a  primitive  fashion. 

But  they  were  hungry,  and  despatched  it  eagerly. 
They  were  in  no  humour  to  find  fault  with  their  own  cook- 
ing. 

From  the  last  inn  they  had  stopped  at  they  had  brought 
a  large  bottle  of  brandy,  and  this,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  water  in  the  brook,  served  to  wash  down  their  repast 
very  well. 

"Now,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "as  we  have  made  our- 
selves all  comfortable,  suppose  we  take  a  peep  around 
us." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

"  It  is  just  growing  dusk  now,  guv'nor,  so  we  shall  not 
be  in  much  danger  of  being  seen." 

"  Where  do  you  think  of  going  ?" 

"  Through  to  the  other  side  of  this  plantation.  Kely 
upon  it,  there's  a  gentleman's  residence  somewhere  not 
far  off,  and  if  so,  and  we  find  all  things  convenient,  we  will 
make  an  attack  upon  it  this  very  night." 

This  agreement  having  been  made,  they  secured  their 
horses  to  a  tree,  and  pushed  their  way  through  the 
thickets  and  masses  of  undergrowth  that  obstructed  their 
progress.. 

After  more  than  half  an  hour's  hard  walking  they  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  plantation. 

They  did  not  venture  to  emerge  from  the  trees,  but 
stood  so  that  they  could  command  a  view  of  the  scene 
before  them. 

Twilight  was  now  fast  deepening  into  night,  but  yet  it 
was  not  so  dark  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  around 
them  tolerably  well. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  George,  suddenly.  "  I  knew  I 
was  right — look  there  !" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  a  well-built,  imposing-looking 
mansion  that  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  slight 
eminence. 

The  ground  sloped  down  gently  from  it  on  all 
sides. 

The  grounds  around  it,  consisting  of  lawns,  and  meadows, 
and  gardens,  were  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and 
altogether  presented  an  appearance  that  would  have  glad- 
dened the  eyes  of  anyone  who  looked  upon  them  except 
the  two  wretches  who  seemed  now  to  be  actually  profan- 
ing it  with  their  gaze. 

"  That's  the  place  for  us,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "  If 
we  can  once  manage  to  get  in  there,  I'll  warrant  we  shall 
find  plenty  of  things  well  worth  carrying  off — don't  you 
think  so  ?" 

"  I  do.  And  do  you  observe  that  the  blinds  are  all 
drawn  down  ?" 

"  Yes — I  can  see  it,  now  you  mention  it,  guv'nor.  What 
sharp  eyes  you  must  have  !" 

"  They  used  to  be,  George,"  said  Jonathan,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but  every  now  and  then  there  comes  over  me  a 
strange  feeling " 

"  Oh,  bother  your  feelings  !" 

"  A  feeling  that  I  can't  describe,"  continued  Jonathan 
— "  one  that  tells  me  that  the  end  of  my  course  is  nearly 
reached." 

"You  should  take  a  pull  at  the  brandy  bottle,  guv'nor, 
and  you  would  soon  get  rid  of  such  ridiculous  fancies  as 
those.  But  what  were  you  going  to  say  about  the  blinds 
being  down  ?" 

"  Why,  I  think  we  may  conclude  from  it  that  the  owners 
of  the  house  are  not  there,  and  that  the  place  is  in  charge 
of  servants." 

"Yes,"  said  George,  "we  can  conclude  that,  guv'nor, 
and  how  easy  that  makes  the  task  we  have  proposed.    If 
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we  have  only  servants  to  deal  with,  we  may  make  sure  of 
ransacking  the  place." 

"But  there's  a  disadvantage  connected  with  it,"  said 
Jonathan,  for  he  had  bad  great  experience  in  matters  of 
that  sort. 

"  What's  that  ?" 

"  Why,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  very  many 
portable  articles  of  value  left — such  things  are  generally 
carried  away." 


i 


CHAPTER  DCCIV. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND  HIS  SON  ENDEAVOUR  TO  EFFECT  AN 
ENTRANCE  INTO  THE  MANSION. 

"Yes,  to  bo  sure,  there's  an  objection,"  said  George, 
thoughtfully,  rubbing  his  head.  "  That  did  not  occur  to 
me.  Upon  my  word,  guv'nor,  you  are  rather  a  useful  man 
to  have  in  an  affair  of  this  sort." 

"  I  ought  to  know  something  about  such  matters.  I 
have  planned  many  such  affairs  in  my  time." 

"  I  know  you  did,  guv'nor,  and  I  always  admired  your 
style  of  doing  business.  You  took  the  largest  share  of 
the  profits,  did  none  of  the  work,  and  ran  no  risk." 

Jonathan  did  not  reply  to  this  speech,  but  turned  round, 
and,  placing  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  looked  scrutinisingly 
at  the  mansion. 

George  no  sooner  saw  what  he  was  about  than  he  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jonathan,  at  length — "  you  may  depend  I 
am  right — the  place  looks  perfectly  deserted." 

"We  shall  soon  know,  shall  we  not?"  said  George 
"  When  they  begin  to  light  up  the  house,  if  we  see  a 
light  at  one  or  two  windows  only,  we  may  make  sure 
that  we  shall  meet  with  very  little  interference.  But, 
guv'nor " 

"What?" 

"  If  they  are  only  servants  left  in  charge,  suppose  we 
were  to  walk  up  to  the  place  and  ask  for  admittance  ? 
They  would,  ten  to  one,  let  us  in,  and  then  what  a  deal  of 
trouble  we  should  be  saved !" 

"It  would  not  do  in  this  case,"  said  Jonathan, 
emphatically.  "It  succeeds  sometimes.  It  won't  do 
now." 

"But  why  not?" 

"  Our  appearance  would  go  against  us.  They  would 
not  let  us  in,  or,  if  they  did,  they  would  keep  such  a 
sharp  eye  upon  ua  that  we  should  be  able  to  do  no- 
thing." 

"  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  waiting  until  they  have  all 
retired  to  rest,  and  then  breaking  in  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  our  tools  ?     What  shall  we  do  without  tools  ?" 

"  The  best  we  can,"  said  Jonathan.  "  Weare  ill  provided, 
but  yet  we  shall  find  some  weak  point  or  other  where  we 
may  creep  in." 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  I  shall  defer  to  you  entirely.  I  will 
be  content  for  once  to  place  myself  under  your  direc- 
tions." 

"  You  can't  do  better,  George.  But  somehow  I  feel  so 
low-spirited  and  dull  to-night  that " 

"  Why  don't  you  drink  some  brandy,  guv'nor  ?" 

"I  can't  drink  it.  It  seems  cold,  and  as  weak  as 
water." 

"  I  like  that,  guv'nor !"  said  George,  with  a  laugh.  "  The 
idea  of  brandy  being  cold  !  Who  ever  would  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing?" 

Jonathan  smiled  grimly;  but  it  was  quite  evident,  from 
bis  manner  and  from  his  speech,  that  he  was  very  low  in 
spirits. 

He  had  no  heart  for  the  enterprise  before  him. 

"  Shall  we  watch  from  here  ?"  asked  George. 

"  I  think  we  may  as  well." 

"And  our  horses  ?" 

"  We  will  leave  them  where  they  are.  They  will  be 
safe." 

The  two  villains  then  flung  themselves  down  at  full 
length  upon  the  grass  between  the  trees,  and,  concealed  by 
the  dark  shadow  that  they  cast,  remained  with  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  mansion. 

They  observed  with  satisfaction  that  lights  appeared  at 
only  one  or  two  of  the  windows. 

This  strengthened  Jonathan's  supposition. 

A  long,  weary  time  it  was  to  elapse  between  then  and 


the  hour  when  all  the  inmates  could  be  supposed  to  be 
asleep,  for  Jonathan  sank  off  into  a  gloomy  silence,  and 
would  not  be  spoken  to. 

George  fortified  himself  from  time  to  time  with  copious 
draughts  of  the  brandy,  and  encouraged  Jonathan  to 
follow  his  example. 

"It's  all  right,   guv'nor,"  he  said.    "Don't  spare  it; 
drink  it  up — we  shall  soon  have  plenty  more." 
"When?" 

"  To-night,  when  we  get  inside  yonder.  I'll  warrant 
we  shall  find  more  brandy  than  we  shall  care  about  carry- 
ing away  with  us." 

"Very  likely." 

"  Well,  then,  drink  it  up,  and  don't  be  afraid." 

Jonathan  took  a  hearty  pull  at  the  brandy,  which 
apparently  he  di-auk  just  as  he  would  have  drunk  cold 
water. 

Still  George  failed  in  his  efforts  to  draw  him  into  a 
conversation. 

Accordingly,  he  cursed  and  swore  horribly,  which  was 
the  only  amusement  he  could  find  to  make  time  pass  by. 

As  the  hour  grew  later  and  later,  however,  he  took 
out  his  weapons,  and  got  them  in  readiness  for  imme- 
diate use. 

He  had  a  large  clasp-knife,  with  a  long,  heavy  blade, 
and  with  this  he  expected  to  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal. 

It  would  have  to  serve  the  purpose  that  other  house- 
breaking implements  would  be  put  to. 

It  was  a  murderous-looking  weapon — one  that  could 
scarcely  be  gazed  upon  without  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  lights  in  the  mansion  began  to 
fade  out. 

Seeing  this,  Jonathan  aroused  himself  from  his  half- 
dormant  state. 

"The  time  is  approaching,"  said  George — "get  all  in 
readiness." 

"  I  am  ready,"  was  the  reply,  "  except  looking  to  the 
primings  of  my  pistols,  and  that  I  shall  leave  until  the 
last  moment.  Curse  them — what  a  while  they  are,  to 
be  sure!" 

"They  are  a  long  while,  guv'nor;  but  look — there 
goes  one  more  light !  The  house  will  soon  be  in  dark- 
ness now." 

This  assertion  was  quickly  verified,  and  one  light  was 
observed  to  flit  past  many  of  the  windows,  as  though 
the  bearer  of  it  was  engaged  in  securing  various  doors 
and  windows. 

Then  they  saw  it  on  the  upper  story,  and  again  up 
above. 

There  it  burned  for  a  considerable  time,  looking  like 
a  small  star. 

At  last  it  was  extinguished. 

"  I  should  think  we  might  venture  to  creep  a  little 
closer  now,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "and  begin  to  re- 
connoitre." 

"  No,  no,"  said  WUd — "  not  just  at  present !  Precipi- 
tation will  ruin  all !     Wait — wait !" 

This,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  difficult  thing 
for  Wild  junior  to  do,  as  his  patience  was  exhausted 
already. 

In  this  manner  about  half  an  hour  elapsed,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  Jonathan  re-primed  his  pistols. 

"Are  you  ready  to  go  a  little  nearer  now?"  asked 
George. 

"  Yes — we  will  creep  forward  gently,  but  we  must  not 
attempt  to  effect  an  entrance  for  some  time." 

"I  know  that;  but  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Ee- 
collect  that  we  have  no  idea  at  present  how  the  house 
can  be  best  approached." 

"That  will  not  take  us  long,"  said  Wild;  "but  by 
the  time  we  have  done  it,  we  may  venture  to  make  the 
attempt." 

"  Come  along,  then,  for  I  am  tired  of  waiting  in  this 
place." 

Stealthily  and  slowly,  like  two  beasts  bf  prey  that 
never  venture  forth  until  the  darkness  to  commit  their 
depredations,  Jonathan  and  his  son  left  the  shade  of  the 
trees,  and  crept  towards  the  house. 

They  sheltered  themselves  as  well  as  they  were  able  by 
means  of  the  trees  and  hedgerows,  taking  every  precau- 
tion to  remain  unseen,  for  although  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  anyone  about,  yet  there  was  great  necessity  for 
caution. 
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Such  a  mode  of  progress  as  this  must  of  necessity  be 
tedious,  and  therefore  some  time  elapsed  before  they  at 
length  stood  before  tlie  front  entrance  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  a  substantial  edifice,  built  of  dark  red  bricks. 

The  windows  were  small,  and  fitted  with  the  usual 
diamond-shaped  panes. 

Through  one  of  these  Jonathan  hoped  to  be  able  to 
make  his  way  easily,  and  so  he  said  to  George. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,  guv'nor — and  this  little  toothpick 
of  mine  will  be  just  the  thing  to  take  the  panes  out,  and 
then  I  can  put  my  hand  in  and  undo  the  fastening 
easily." 

George  produced  the  huge  clasp-knife  of  which  we  have 
Bpoken,  and  with  the  point  of  the  blade  easily  bent  back 
the  lead-work  in  which  the  panes  wore  fastened. 

A  small  piece  of  glass  was  soon  removed,  and  he  took 
it  out  carefully,  so  as  to  prevent  its  fall  making  any 
sound. 

Then  he  jjlaced  his  arm  through  the  aperture  he  had 
made,  but  immediately  withdi-ew  it  with  an  execra- 
tion. 

"  We're  done,  guv'nor ! — we  sha'n't  get  in  so  easily  as 
we  thought." 

"  Why  ?— are  there  shutters  ?" 

"No — but  bars  of  iron  placed  across,  and  so  close  toge- 
ther that  we  could  not  possibly  squeeze  through." 

"  Then  it's  no  good  thinking  of  trying  to  get  in  by  that 
means,"  said  Jonathan.  "  Let's  look  a  little  further — we 
shall  manage  it  after  awhile,  no  doubt." 

They  moved  off  slowly,  but  the  house  looked  as  im- 
pregnable as  a  castle. 

Turning  round  the  corner  to  the  west,  they  came  upon 
another  window. 

Jonathan  placed  his  eyes  close  to  it  and  looked  in. 

But  he  found  that,  like  the  other,  it  was  protected  with 
upright  iron  bars. 

"  We  must  try  the  upper  story,"  he  said — "  those 
windows  will  not  be  secured  like  that,  you  may  depend." 

""Why  not  go  round  to  the  back  ?"  said  George. 

"Because  we  are  better  here." 

"How  so?" 

"  In  the  yard  there  is  probably  »  dog,  perhaps  more, 
and  should  we  be  heard,  such  a  barking  would  bo  set  up 
as  would  rouse  everybody." 

"  Very  true,  guv'nor ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  to  any  of 
the  upper  windows? — that's  the  question." 

"  We  will  go  round  to  the  east  side,"  was  the  answer. 
"  You  know,  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a  balcony  or  veran- 
dah running  along  one  side  of  a  house  of  this  kind,  and 
if  so,  it  will  be  easy  for  one  to  assist  the  other  up."  | 

"  So  it  will,  guv'nor.    Come  along,  and  let  us  see." 

"  Hush  ! — don't  speak  any  louder  than  a  whisper,  and 
tread  as  lightly  as  your  feet  can  fall — it  would  be  a  thou- 
sand pities  to  create  an  alarm." 

Wild  junior  thought  so,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  give 
any  reply. 

He  followed  Jonathan  in  silence. 

A  few  minutes  took  them  round  to  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  and  there,  sure  enough,  as  had  been  expected,  was 
a  balcony  running  the  whole  length  of  it. 

"This  is  the  very  thing,"  said  Wild;  "and  look! — 
yonder  is  a  kind  of  staircase  leading  down  on  to  the  lawn. 
Why,  we  shall  have  no  trouble  at  all !" 

Jonathan  Wild  was  correct. 

From  one  end  of  the  balcony  there  was  a  rustic  flight 
of  steps,  so  that  anyone  upon  it  might  descend  into  the 
garden  without  taking  the  trouble  to  go  down  the  prin- 
cipal staircase  and  out  at  the  front  door. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Jonathan,  as  he  paused  at  the 
foot  of  it—"  we  will  listen  before  we  venture  to  go  any 
further." 


CHAPTER  DCCV. 

TONATHAN  WILD  AND  HIS    SON    SUCCEED  IN  EFfECTINQ 
AN   ENTRANCE  TO  THE  MANSION. 

Finding  that  the  intense  silence  was  unbroken,  however, 
Jonathan  silently  and  noiselessly  ascended  the  winding 
flight  of  stairs. 

George  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
their  precautions,  they  could  not  avoid  making  a  slight 
creaking  sound. 

Yet  it  was  no  more  than  the  wind  might  easily  have 


produced,  and  therefore  they  did  not  feel  the  least  alarm 
in  consequence. 

Even  if  anyone  in  the  house  heard  it,  which  was  not 
likely,  they  would  take  no  notice  of  it. 

Jonathan  touched  George  upon  the  shoulder,  and  then 
placed  his  finger  on  his  lips. 

Now  that  they  were  so  close,  it  would  be  by  far  the 
best  to  work  by  signs  and  not  by  speech. 

Jonathan  crept  along  until  he  came  to  the  window. 

Here  he  stopped,  and  pressing  his  face  close  to  the 
glass,  peeped  in. 

Owing  to  the  darkness,  he  could  obtain  only  a  very  im- 
perfect view  of  the  interior. 

Yet  what  he  saw  satisfied  him  that  all  was  well. 

He  made  a  sign  to  George,  which  that  worthy  instantly 
comprehended. 

The  services  of  his  clasp-knife  were  again  called  into 
reqiiisition. 

The  lead  round  one  of  the  panes  was  gently  forced 
back. 

The  diamond-shaped  piece  of  glass  was  extracted. 

Placing  his  hand  through  the  aperture  thus  made, 
George  felt  for  the  fastening. 

It  was  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  yielded  to  his  fingers 
at  once. 

Upon  this  upper  floor  there  were  no  bars  to  the  win- 
dows as  there  were  before,  therefore  the  window  opened 
gently  and  silently  to  their  touch. 

They  crouched  down  and  held  their  breath,  for,  for 
aught  they  knew,  discovery  was  about  to  follow. 

But  still  the  silence  continued,  and  again  touching 
George  lightly,  Jonathan  rose  up,  and  stepped  into  the 
chamber. 

Although  it  was  night  and  there  was  no  light  in  the 
room,  yet  Jonathan  and  his  son  had  been  so  long  in  the 
darkness  that  they  were  able  to  make  out  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  various  objects  that  were  around  them. 

They  discovered  immediately  that  it  was  a  bed-chamber 
into  which  they  had  intruded. 

In  one  corner  was  a  large  bedstead,  and  whether  this 
was  occupied  by  any  sleeper  was  more  than  they  could 
tell. 

They  listened  vainly  for  the  sound  of  regular  breath- 
ing. 

"  It's  all  right,  guv'nor,"  George  ventured  to  say,  in  a 
whisper.     "  We  are  lucky !     This  room  is  vacant." 

"  So  it  seems.    But  hush !" 

"  I  will  be  as  silent  as  the  grave,  guv'nor." 

"  Mind  you  are." 

"  Will  it  be  safe  to  show  a  light  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  have  one." 

"Well,  then,  guv'nor,  here  you  are — as  nice  a  little 
lantern  as  anyone  need  wish !  I  will  light  it  in  an  in- 
stant." 

George  produced  a  small  lantern  fi-om  one  of  his  pockets, 
and  proceeded  to  light  it. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  that !"  growled  Jonathan. 

"  Very  likely." 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  before  ?  It  would  have  been 
of  service  to  us  on  the  outside." 

"It  will  be  better  here,  guv'nor,"  was  George's  reply. 
"  Now,  then,  we  shall  see  what  there  is  to  be  seen." 

He  flashed  the  light  around  him. 

But  the  room  contained  only  such  ordinary  articles  of 
furniture  as  may  be  found  in  almost  any  sleeping  apart- 
ment. 

On  a  bed  was  something  white,  and,  impelled  by  curi- 
osity, they  advanced  to  see  what  it  was. 

Even  George  Wild  started,  strong  as  his  nerves 
were. 

What  he  saw  upon  reaching  the  bedstead  gave  him  a 
shock. 

Jonathan  started  too,  and  it  was  lucky  he  did  not  hold 
the  lantern ;  if  he  had,  it  would  doubtless  have  fallen  from 
his  trembling  fingers. 

Lying  out  at  full  length,  and  covered  only  by  a  white 
sheet,  was  a  aorpse,  evidently,  from  the  long,  dark  hair, 
that  of  a  woman. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  was  any- 
thing repulsive  in  the  appearance  of  this  dead  body. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  33  the  aspect  of  the  features  and 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  went,  one  might  almost 
think  that  it  was  sleep,  not  death. 
But  the  jaw  had  fallen,  and  there  was  an  unmistakably 
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glassy  appearance  in  the  small  portion  of  the  eyes  that 
was  visible  through  the  partially-closed  lids. 

For  some  time  Wild  aad  his  son  continued  to  gaze 
upon  this  spectacle. 

But  there  were  particular  reasons  why  they  should  do 
so,  and  why  the  sight  should  interest  them. 

The  long,  dark  hair  was  ornamented  by  a  row  of  pearls 
twisted  among  it,  and  on  the  cadaverous  neck  was  a  pearl 
necklace,  the  whiteness  of  which  contrasted  horribly 
with  the  skin  on  which  it  reposed. 

Whether  upon  the  hands  or  anns  there  were  any  other 
valuables  of  a  like  nature  the  two  intruders  could  not  tell, 
for  from  the  neck  downwards  all  was  covered  by  the 
sheet. 

"  Guv'nor,'  said  George,  in  a  whisper,  "  we're  in  luck, 
and  no  mistake !" 

Jonathan  shuddered. 

"  Surely — surely,"  he  said,  "  you  would  not " 

"What.s" 

"  Lay  a  hand  upon  those  things  ?" 

George  turned  round  and  contemplated  his  parent  with 
a  stare  of  blank  astonishment. 

"  Well,  guv'nor,  curse  me  if  I  can  make  you  out  at  all ! 
I  can  only  account  for  your  whims  and  ways  in  one 
manner." 

"How  is  that?" 

"Why,  I'll  be  d— -d  if  you  are  not  drawing  to  an  end 
— your  life,  I  mean !  When  people  begin  to  grow  good  all 
at  once,  it's  a  very  bad  sign." 

"  No,  no,  George — don't  speak  in  that  way,  and  don't 
interfere  with  any  of  these  articles.  Let  us  penetrate 
further  into  the  house,  for  depend  upon  it,  if  they  would 
decorate  a  corpse  in  that  fashion,  we  shall  find  plenty  of 
valuables  belonging  to  the  living." 

"  That's  the  most  rational  speech  you've  made  to-night, 
guv'nor,"  replied  his  son,  "  and  we  will  see  what  truth 
there  is  in  it." 

"  Come,  then." 

They  moved  slowly  from  the  side  of  the  bed  towards 
the  door. 

They  were  easily  able  to  maintain  silence,  for  the  room 
was  covered  by  a  thick  carpet,  upon  which  their  footfalls 
produced  no  sound. 

The  door,  to  their  annoyance,  they  found  was  locked. 

The  key  had  been  turned  in  the  lock  by  some  one  on 
the  other  side,  and  left  sticking  there. 

"  Hold  the  light,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "  Let  me  see 
whether  my  clasp-knife  will  be  of  any  good  in  this 
case." 

He  drew  forth  the  weapon  again,  and  inserted  its  point 
into  the  box  of  the  lock. 

By  working  at  it  gently  and  carefully,  he  gradually 
got  the  bolt  back,  until,  having  reached  a  certain  dis- 
tance, it  was  carried  back  altogether  by  the  spring. 

A  sharp  snap  was  the  result. 

A  slight  sound,  it  is  true,  but  yet  one  that  was,  in  the 
darkness  and  silence,  loud  enough  to  startle  the  two 
burglars. 

For  some  time  neither  ventured  to  move ;  but  at  length, 
considering  that  no  alarm  had  been  given,  Jonathan 
slowly  opened  the  door. 

He  still  carried  the  lantern,  but  he  took  the  precaution 
to  cover  it  over  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat. 

Upon  stepping  into  the  passage  and  finding  all  was 
darki  however,  he  once  more  allowed  the  light  from  its 
lens  to  stream  forth. 

"Let  us  go  downstairs,"  said  George,  "and  try  and 
find  the  plate  first.  I'll  warrant  there's  plenty,  if  we  can 
only  get  to  the  right  place.  After  that,  we  will  try  what 
ready  money  and  other  valuables  there  may  bo  on  the 
premises." 

This  was  consented  to. 

A  few  steps  brought  them  to  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case. 

They  descended. 

Jonathan  was  tolerably  familiar  with  the  interiors  of 
most  houses,  and  now,  after  standing  for  a  moment  or 
two  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  waa  able  to  say  with 
tolerable  precision  into  what  rooms  such  and  such  doors 
would  be  likely  to  open. 

"  This  way,  George,"  he  said — "this  way !  We  shall  be 
all  right !" 

He  paused  before  an  ordinary-lookiBg  door. 

"  Open  that,"  he  said,  briefly. 


George  set  to  work,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  labour 
the  door  receded  upon  its  hinges. 

Passing  through  a  small  apartment,  they  came  to 
another  door,  which,  from  its  appearance,  was  evidently 
a  very  strong  one. 

What  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  burglars,  however, 
was,  that  all  the  fastenings  were  on  this  side,  and  were 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

Yet  it  was  quite  certain  that  some  time  would  elapse 
before  they  could  possibly  get  the  door  open. 

Jonathan,  fearful  of  a  discovery,  was  unwilling  to  make 
the  attempt. 

But  George  was  determined. 

He  set  to  work  forthwith. 

Considering  that  he  was  unprovided  with  house- 
breakers' tools,  he  made  very  satisfactory  and  rapid  pro- 
gress. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  door  yielded. 

Crossing  the  threshold,  they  found  themselves,  as  they 
fully  expected,  in  the  plate-room. 

The  plate  was  not  lying  about,  however,  just  conve- 
nient and  ready  to  their  hands,  but  it  was  locked  up  in 
various  strong-looking  boxes  that  would  require  both 
strength  and  time  to  open. 

But  none  of  these  obstacles  served  to  cast  down  George 
Wild. 

On  the  contraiy,  they  seemed  to  rouse  him  to  make 
fresh  and  greater  exertions,  and  he  no  sooner  espied  these 
boxes  than  with  great  resolution  he  commenced  an  attack 
upon  one  of  them. 

There  was  no  other  weapon  that  they  could  work  with, 
so  Jonathan  was  compelled  to  comparative  inaction. 

He  could  only  assist  his  son  by  holding  the  light. 

This,  however,  under  the  circumstances,  was  most 
material  aid,  and  facilitated  George's  progress  exceed- 
ingly. 

He  broke  several  pieces  off  the  end  of  the  blade  of  his 
knife. 

But  at  last  he  was  rewarded  by  the  lid  of  the  box  fly- 
ing open. 

A  quantity  of  various  articles  of  plate  was  displayed 
to  their  view. 

"  Hurrah,  guv'nor !"  he  said,  drawing  his  arm  across 
his  brow.  "  It's  been  warm  work,  but  this  is  reward  at 
last !" 

"Yes,"  said  Jonathan,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "The 
question  is,  how  shall  we  get  it  away  ?" 

"  That  ought  not  to  be  an  obstacle  now,"  said  George. 
"  Just  show  a  light  in  this  next  room.  I  believe  I  saw  a 
bag  there  that  will  answer  our  puqiose." 

To  the  next  room  they  accordingly  went. 

But  they  found  no  bag. 

A  basket  of  rather  unusual  dimensions  was,  however, 
hanging  upon  one  of  the  walls,  and  this  Wild  junior  ap- 
propriated with  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  Now,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "  bundle  in  the  swag !  Be 
quick,  but  don't  make  a  noise — we  may  as  well  get  quietly 
off  as  not." 


CHAPTER  DCGVL 

IN  WinCH    GEORGE    WILD    MEETS    ^VITH  A  SLIGHT    SUR- 
PRISE,  AND   HAS  TO  MAKE  A  PRECIPITATE   RETREAT. 

"  Of  course  you  will  not  attempt  to  open  any  of  those  other 
boxes  ?"  said  Jonathan. 

"  No,  we  shall  be  obUged  to  leave  them  as  they  are ;  not 
only  would  it  take  too  much  time,  but  the  weight  of  the 
plate  would  be  more  than  we  could  carry  away." 

"  Yes,  let  us  be  content,"  said  Jonathan,  "  with  what  we 
have.  We  can  open  one  of  those  doors  easily,  no  doubt, 
and  get  off  without  raising  the  least  alarm." 

"  I  don't  quite  see  the  force  of  that,  guv'nor,"  said 
George. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  think  that  in  the  house  there  is  plenty  of 
portable  property,  such  as  cash  and  jewels,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  they  are  to  be  had  with  a  very  little  trouble." 

"  Don't  run  the  risk,"  said  Jonathan.  "  Take  my  word 
for  it,  it  will  be  the  best  policy  to  remain  contented  with 
what  we  already  have." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  guv'nor — you  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.  That  which  we  have  we  cannot  turn  into  money 
very  readily ;  moreover,  we  want  cash  for  immediate  use, 
and,  what's  more,  now  I'm  here  I  mean  to  have  it." 
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Jonathan  Wild  gave  a  sigh,  but  said  no  more. 

It  was  strange  indeed  to  tiud  that  his  nature  had  so 
greatly  altered. 

He  who  had  always  been  so  domineering  over  everyone 
completely  succumbed  to  his  son. 

But  George  had  a  bold,  defiant,  reckless  spirit,  while 
Jonathan  was  worn  out  with  the  hard  Ufe  that  he  had  led 
for  so  long. 

"Well,  leave  the  basket  dowr.  here  in  the  hall, 
guv'nor,"  said  George,  "and  then  we  will  go  upstairs 
together,  and  try  what  we  can  find." 

"No,"  said  Jonathan,  faintly;  "I will  stay  here  and 
mind  it." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,  guv'nor.  You  come  along— don't 
shirk  your  share  of  the  work  !" 

"  But  I  would  rather  stay." 

'■  Oh,  no  doubt !  Perhaps  you  might  fancy  you  heard 
some  one  coming  while  I  was  gone,  and  open  the  door, 
and  cut  off  with  the  swag.  No,  guv'nor,  I  shall  trust  you 
just  as  far  as  I  can  see  you.  I  don't  intend  to  allow  you 
to  go  out  of  my  sight." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Jonathan ;  "  lead  on,  and  I  will 
follow  you." 

Up  the  staircase,  accordingly,  the  two  villains  crept. 

They  shuddered  slightly  as  they  passed  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  the  corpse  lay. 

The  next  moment  they  paused  before  another  door  at 
no  great  distance  off. 

Listening  for  awhile,  George  ventured  to  turn  the 
handle  slowly. 

Then,  inch  by  inch,  he  pushed  the  door  open. 

Still  all  remained  silent. 

So,  making  a  sign  to  Jonathan,  he  stepped  in  on  tiptoe. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  in  this  room,  and  upon  enter- 
ing it  further,  George  perceived  a  night-lamp  burning 
upon  a  bracket. 

This  shed  a  dim  but  uniform  light  all  over  the  apart- 
ment, and  it  was  sufficiently  bright  to  enable  him  to  see 
all  objects  as  distinctly  as  he  wished. 

First  of  all,  he  went  to  the  dressing-table. 

On  this  were  a  couple  of  watches  of  beautiful  manu- 
facture, with  long,  massive  chains  attached  to  them. 

These  disappeared  in  an  instant,  and  so  did  several 
other  trinkets  of  less  worth  that  were  lying  near  them. 

There  was  also  a  curiously-carved  casket,  which,  from 
its  size  and  general  outward  appearance,  George  felt 
certain  contained  nothing  but  jewels. 

This  he  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  his  parent,  while 
he  continued  his  search. 

In  the  dressing-table  were  several  drawers,  one  of 
which  George  forced  open. 

This  contained  a  leather  bag  filled  full  to  the  top  with 
money,  though  of  what  kind  he  could  not  tell,  as  the 
mouth  was  tied  up. 

This  he  placed  in  his  pocket,  and  then,  having  satisfied 
himself  by  a  hasty  glance  around  that  there  was  nothing 
else  in  sight  that  would  be  worth  carrying  away,  he 
quitted  the  chamber  without  having  aroused  the  person 
or  persons  who  occupied  it. 

Jonathan  had,  however,  all  the  time  been  in  a  perfe  g. 
fever  of  suspense. 

The  success,  so  much  greater  than  he  had  expected, 
unnerved  him. 

"  Now,  George,"  he  said,  "  you  will  go  —  will  you 
not?" 

"  I  think  not,  guv'nor.  While  we've  got  our  hands  in, 
we  may  as  well  get  all  that  we  can." 

"  But  what  more  is  there  to  take  ?" 

"Do  you  forget  those  pearls?"  he  said,  in  a  whis- 
per. 

"Forget  them  ? — no ;  but  I  wish  you  would  do  so." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  guv'nor.  I  mean  to  have  them.  I 
have  set  my  heart  upon  it,  so  it's  no  good  for  you  to  say 
a  word." 

"Then  I  will  not  accompany  you." 

"But  I  say  you  shall!  Come  on — you  shall  hold  the 
light.    Why,  d — n  it,  it  won't  take  a  minute  !" 

"But  I  would  rather  not,  George." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  afraid  of,  guv'nor?  You  are  trem- 
bling and  shaking  there  like  a  leai." 

"  I  am  not  afraid." 

"  But  I  say  you  are." 

"  I  tell  you  again  I  am  not — I  am  cold." 

"Well,  you  will  be  warmer  presently.    Be  quick,  I 


say — I  don't  intend  to  stand  disputing  here.  Frightened 
of  a  dead  body  I — the  idea  is  ridiculous !  Why,  she  is 
but  a  woman.  And  supposing  she  had  been  alive,  what 
could  she  have  done  to  us  ?  Just  nothing  at  all.  And  of 
course  she  is  more  helpless  now  than  ever,  being  dead." 

But  Jonathan  Wild  could  not  look  at  the  transaction  iu 
such  a  philosophical  light  as  his  son  did,  and  he  still 
shrank  from  entering  the  chamber  of  death. 

Yet  he  feared  the  consequences  of  flatly  and  openly 
refusing  compliance  with  his  son's  requests. 

His  hand  shook  to  such  a  degree  that  the  light  of  the 
lantern  went  dancing  all  over  the  walls  iu  a  most  eccen- 
tric manner. 

It  proved  of  little  service  to  George,  who  continued  to 
mutter  all  kinds  of  curses  in  a  whisper. 

Determined  to  have  the  matter  over  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, he  hastened  to  the  bedside. 

Then,  leaning  over  it,  removed  the  row  of  pearls 
that  had  been  twisted  in  the  hair. 

Hurriedly  placing  them  in  his  pocket,  he  took  hold  of 
the  necklace,  and  tried  to  unclasp  it. 

But  the  spring  by  which  it  was  secured  appeared  to 
be  of  a  very  complicated  description,  and,  try  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  get  it  undone. 

His  curses  grew  louder  and  deeper. 

But  yet  the  necklace  was  obstinate. 

Then,  his  patience  being  altogether  exhausted,  he 
uttered  an  oath,  and  snatched  the  necklace  violently. 

Yet  it  did  not  break,  and  he  repeated  the  snatch  again 
and  again. 

At  the  third  time  the  thread  broke. 

But  at  the  same  instant  a  wild  and  fearful  shriek  filled 
the  apartment,  echoed  by  a  shout  from  George  Wild,  for 
he  suddenly  felt  himself  in  the  grasp  of  two  icy-cold 
hands. 

He  was  evidently  in  the  grasp  of  the  corpse,  and  this 
idea  was  such  a  truly  horrible  one  that  it  caused  even 
George  Wild  to  lose  his  customary  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind. 

He  struggled  furiously  and  fiercely  to  get  free  from  the 
tenacious  grip,  but  could  not. 

Trembling,  and  oveixome  with  horror,  Jonathan  Wild 
dropped  the  lantern  and  rushed  precipitately  towards  the 
window. 

Such  a  noise  as  had  now  been  made  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  and,  accordingly, 
in  a  second  there  was  a  great  tumult,  for  all  were  anxious 
to  know  what  was  the  matter. 

George  fought,  and  struck,  and  struggled. 

But  he  was  deprived  of  his  usual  strength,  or  else  he 
could  have  flung  off  such  a  grasp  easily. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  he  suffered  his  fears 
to  get  the  better  of  him. 

Summoning  what  fortitude  he  could  to  his  aid,  and  re- 
covering possession  of  his  scattered  faculties,  he  came  at 
length  to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  he  had  seen  was 
not  dead,  but  only  insensible,  and  the  violence  he  had 
used  had  resuscitated  her. 

This  was  conclusively  proved  by  the  actions  of  the  sup- 
posed corpse,  and  by  the  contiuual  shrieks  that  thrilled 
from  her  lips. 

Still  George  could  not  free  himself. 

The  sound  of  hastily-approaching  footsteps  and  the 
appearance  of  flashing  lights  made  him  desperate. 

Capture  he  feared  was  about  to  follow.  The  success  he 
had  so  fondly  felicitated  himself  upon  was  only  the  pi-e- 
cursor  of  an  utter  failure. 

With  a  mighty  effort  he  released  one  arm,  and  no 
sooner  did  he  feel  it  at  liberty  than  he  struck  a  fierce  and 
random  blow. 

Another  shriek  that  was  pealing  forth  was  cut  short. 

The  grasp  upon  his  other  arm  relaxed,  and  immediately 
after  there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  fall. 

No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  free,  than,  forgetting  all 
about  the  booty  he  had  obtained  with  so  much  difficulty, 
George  rushed  to  the  window,  sprang  through  it,  and, 
reckless  of  personal  consequences,  flung  himself  into  the 
garden. 

The  house  was  now  in  the  greatest  commotion. 

A  man  carrying  a  long  fowling-piece  iu  his  hand  rushed 
into  the  room  just  as  George  quitted  it. 

He  saw  him  spring  over  the  balcony,  and  hesitated  to 
follow  him. 

Bu'ijhe  raised  his  weapon  to  Lis  shoulder,  and,  perceiving 
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a  dark  figure  on  the  ground  below,  he  took  aim  hastily 
and  pulled  the  trigger. 

There  was  a  stunning  report,  followed  by  a  yell  either 
of  fright  or  agony. 

Then  the  bright  flash  of  the  gun  disappeared,  leaving 
all  objects  plunged  in  deep  darkness. 

Tlie  rushing  of  footsteps  and  the  rustling  of  the 
shrubs  in  the  garden  below  proclaimed  that  the  shot  had 
not  been  very  effectual. 

In  fact,  George  Wild  had  only  been  stradj  very  slightly 
by  some  of  the  scattered  shots,  which  were  very  small  iu 
size. 

At  first,  however,  he  feared  he  was  shot. 

But  finding  the  injury  he  had  received  was  so  trifling, 
he  set  forward  with  renewed  vigour. 

Tn  advance  he  could  bear  distinctly  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  footstep. 

It  was  Jonathan,  and  he  tried  hard  to  overtake  him. 

He  proved  himself  the  fleeter  runner  of  the  two,  and 
just  as  they  reached  the  boundary  of  the  estate  he  stood 
abreast  with  him. 

Looking  back,  they  saw  lights  moving  about  in  the 
garden,  as  though  the  servants  were  searching  there  for 
them. 


CHAPTER  DCCVII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND    HIS  SON  TALK  OVER  THEIK  FUTUKE 
PROCEEDINGS. 

"  Escaped,  guv'nor !"  said  George,  in  a  gasping,  breath- 
less voice — "  escaped !" 

"Yes,"  said  Jonathan,  "luckily  we  have  got  off  all 
right ;  but  if  you  had  been  captured  you  would  have  had 
no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.  You  refused  to  talce  my 
advice." 

"Well,  guv'nor,  and  what  if  I  did?  I  think  we  have 
managed  pretty  well  after  all.  We  have  left  the  plate 
behind  us,  it  is  true,  but  yet  I  don't  grieve  much  about  it, 
for  it  would  have  been  ^fficult  to  carry,  and  more  difiBcult 
still  to  dispose  of." 

Jonathan  was  silent,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  this 
was  perfectly  true. 

"  Gome  on,"  said  George — "  don't  dally !  The  sooner 
we  can  reach  our  horses,  mount  them,  and  be  off,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  us.  Look — those  rascals  are  actually  coming 
this  way !" 

"Never  mind  them,"  said  Jonathan.  "We  shall 
be  able  to  outrun  them  easily  as  soon  as  we  mount." 

"  We  shall.  Forward,  guv'nor — twenty  yards  more  will 
take  us  to  the  spot." 

Twenty  yards  were  soon  travei'sed,  and  then,  to  their 
iniinite  satisfaction,  they  found  their  steeds  safe  and 
secure. 

To  untie  them  and  to  spring  to  the  saddles  took  them 
only  a  moment,  and  then,  choosing  the  best  route  they 
could  find,  they  made  their  way  as  quickly  as  possible  out 
into  the  open  country. 

They  were  careful  not  to  emerge  on  the  side  of  the 
plantation  that  faced  the  mansion  they  had  entered. 

While  they  had  all  those  trees  between  themselves  and 
their  foes,  they  stood  a  better  chance  of  making  their 
escape. 

George  Wild's  horse  was  slightly  the  best,  and  there- 
fore he  was  able  to  keep  the  lead. 

He  directed  his  course  completely  at  random,  his  sole 
intent  being  to  get  as  far  away  from  that  part  of  the 
country  as  he  possibly  could. 

Presently  he  ventured  to  decrease  his  speed,  and  he 
called  out  to  Jonathan  to  do  the  like. 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  distress  our  horses  now,"  he 
said ;  "  we  ai-e  safe  and  secure." 

"  Yes ;  though  the  escape  we  have  had  is  truly  mar- 
vellous." 

"  Never  mind,  guv'nor,  so  long  as  it  was  an  escape.  I 
am  pleased  to  think  that  we  have  made  such  a  good 
night's  work  of  it." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  next,  George  ?" 

"  I  have  just  been  thinking ;  and  it  is  a  point  that  we 
had  better  talk  over  together.  What  have  you  to  pro- 
pose." 

"  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  anything  you  have  to  say." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  guv'nor,  and  I  won't  keep  you 
in  suspense.  This  money  that  we've  got  will,  I  hope, 
supply  our  immediate  wants." 


"No  doubt  it  will." 

"  Well,  then,  you  know  our  great  object  ?  It  is  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  girl.  If  we  can  only  succeed,  we 
will  not  let  her  slip  through  our  fii:.Q;ers  as  we  have  done 
more  than  once  in  times  gone  by." 

Jonathan  sighed. 

"  What  do  you  make  that  noise  for,  guv'nor  ?"  asked 
his  sou. 

"Why,  I  was  thinking  how  strange  it  was  that  all  the 
attempts  I  have  made  against  the  happiness  of  that  girl 
have  proved  fruitless.  Whenever  I  have  captured  her 
she  has  eluded  me ;  and,  in  fact,  I  verily  believe  that  I, 
and  I  alone,  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  her  into 
possession  of  her  title  and  estates." 

"  Of  course  you  have,  guv'nor,  and  she  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  it ;  and  if  she  is  not,  we  will  try  and  make 
her,  that's  all,  guv'nor !" 

"But,"  said  Jonathan,  "I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
you  are  to  effect  your  purpose." 

"I  don't  know  myself  as  yet,  but  you  can  tell  me  where 
she  is  most  likely  to  be." 

"  No — that  I  can't." 

"  You  speak  too  hastily,  guv'nor.  Think  again  for  a 
moment  or  two.    I  am  certain  that  you  will  recollect." 

"EecoUect  what?" 

"Why,  some  of  your  former  cunning  and  skill.  Khyq 
they  quite  deserted  you  ?" 

"I  think  so." 

"  And  d — n  me  if  I  don't  think  the  same  !  But  you 
can  answer  me  this  question  :  Where  was  the  late  Lord 
Donmull  in  the  habit  of  residing  ?" 

"  At  his  mansion  in  Oxfordshire." 

"  Bo  you  know  the  situation  of  it  ?" 

"  Yes— quite  well." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Geoi'ge,  gleefully,  "yon  have  often 
been  there  ?" 

"I  have." 

"  Into  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes — over  almost  every  part  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  George,  "  what  we 
have  to  do  is  as  easy  as  easy  can  be." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  the  girl  is  there?" 

"  1  don't  know  it,  guv'nor ;  I  only  go  by  probabilities. 
Most  likely  she  is  there." 

"  Yes — I  think  so  too." 

"Well,  then,  guv'nor,  turn  your  horse's  head  in  that 
direction,  and  I  will  follow  you.  Kide  as  straight  to  it 
as  you  possibly  can.  Don't  be  afraid  to  get  there  too 
soon." 

"  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  have  any  such  fear  ?  But  it 
seems  to  me,  George,  there  is  one  thing  you  have  for- 
gotten." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Why,  should  we  succeed " 

"Say  when  we  have  succeeded,  guv'nor,  and  I  will 
listen  to  what  you  have  to  say  next." 

"  Well,  then,  when  we  have  succeeded,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  girl  ? — where  are  we  to  keep  her  ?" 

"That's  well  thought  of,  guv'nor — very  well  thought 
of.     I  confess  it  had  quite  escaped  my  notice." 

"  Yes,  it  is  something  that  must  be  decided  upon  before- 
hand." 

"Exactly.    Can  you  give  a  suggestion?" 

"  Perhaps  I  could.     Can  you  ?" 

"  Not  as  yet." 

"  I  confess  the  best  way  will  bo  for  us  to  think  that 
point  over  as  we  ride  along." 

"With  all  my  heart." 

George  Wild  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  finding 
Jonathan  in  such  a  mood  as  he  was  at  present,  and  ho 
wondered  what  he  could  do  to  rouse  him  out  of  it. 

He  knew  that  it  was  only  a  temporary  depression  of 
the  spirits,  and  that  if  he  could  only  strike  upon  the  right 
note  an  immediate  alteration  would  be  made. 

Remembering  what  influence  he  had  formerly  obtained 
over  him  by  merely  pronouncing  one  word,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  pronouncing  that  word  again. 

"  Guv'nor,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Well,  what  now  ?"  was  the  gloomy,  sullen  answer. 

"  Why,  you  have  been  reminding  me  of  something  I 
have  forgotten,  and  now  it  is  my  turn  to  remind  you." 

"  Of  what  ?" 

"  I  say  you  quite  forget,  and,  not  to  keep  you  iu  sus- 
pense, I  will  just  say  that  you  bare  told  me  more  tbaa 
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onco  that  there  is  only  one  thing  that  you  live  for,  and 
that  one  thing  is  revenge." 

Jonathan  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?"  continued  George.  "  Have 
you  agreed  to  forego  your  intention  ?  Have  you  altered 
your  mind  ?  Do  you  intend  to  allow  your  foe.3  to  obtain 
the  complete  mastery  over  you  without  some  demonstra- 
tion being  made  by  you?" 

"  No,"  said  Jonathan.  "  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  have 
I  any  such  intention." 

"Well,  then,  rouse  yourself — summon  up  all  your 
energies,  and,  by  one  bold  stroke,  place  yourself  in  the 
position  I  propose." 

Jonathan  slowly  shook  his  head. 

"My  many  failures,  and  especially  those  that  I 
Lave  had  lately,  greatly  dishearten  me  ;  in  fact,  I  cannot 
by  any  means  keep  up  my  courage." 

"Bah!  You  must!  We  s'hall  soon  be  in  better 
feather." 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  sure  of  it." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  George. 

"But  I  am  not,"  retux'ued  Jonathan.     "Yet——" 

"Yet  what?" 

"  If  I  could  only  once  be  aware  that  this  girl  who  has 
given  us  so  much  trouble  was  onco  more  in  our  power, 
my  drooping  spirits  would  revive.  I  should  feel  then 
I  had  the  strength  to  do  battle  with  my  enemies.  I  would 
then  do  something  that  would  make  them  remember  there 
was  such  a  man  as  Jonathan  Wild  in  existence — something 
tliat  would  appease  the  intense  longing  for  vengeance 
that  I  have  felt  so  long !" 

"Now  you  speak  better,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "You 
are  coming  gradually  to  your  senses.  Don't  feel  afraid 
about  the  success  of  our  plan.  I  feel  quite  confident  in  it." 

"  Do  you  indeed,  George,  honestly  and  truly,  or  are  you 
saying  it  ?" 

"  I  do  believe  it,  of  course,  for  it  seems  to  me  nothing 
can  be  more  simple.  You  know  the  situation  of  the 
place — are  acquainted,  in  fact,  with  all  its  intricacies." 

"Yes,  yes — that's  right!" 

"Well,  then,  what  so  easy  as  for  us,  after  we  have 
arranged  some  place  where  wo  can  keep  her — you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"What  so  easy  as  for  us  to  take  up  our  station  some- 
where near  the  mansion,  and  watch  patiently  for  her  to 
come  forth  alone  ?  Whenever  she  does  this — and  you  may 
depend  that  she  will  do  it  sooner  or  later — we  will  follow 
stealthily  and  silently  in  her  steps,  then  seize  her,  and 
secure  her  before  she  can  utter  a  sound  that  will  give  an 
alarm." 

"  Now  you  put  it  in  that  light,  George,"  returned  Jona- 
fhan,  "  it  does  indeed  seem  easy,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
past,  I  begin  to  feel  renewed  hope." 

"  Of  course  you  do,  guv'nor !  It  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore her  friends  discover  not  only  her  loss,  but  that  you  had 
a  hand  in  carrying  her  off.  Then  will  be  your  time  to 
make  whatever  terms  you  may  think  fit.  You  will  have 
all  of  them  in  your  power,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like 
to  glut  your  revenge." 

Whether  George  was  sincere  or  not  in  this  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  his  words  produced  upon  Jonathan  the  effect  he 
fully  calculated  and  intended  they  should. 

He  waved  his  arms  fiercely  in  the  air,  and  muttered 
words  escaped  his  lips. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  was  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree  to  him  to  be  able  to  indulge  then,  with  anticipa- 
tion, in  the  i^rospect  of  obtaining  a  full  and  deadly 
vengeance  upon  all  those  he  pleased  to  call  his  foes ;  and 
these,  as  the  reader  knows  well,  were  those  persons  who 
had  refused  to  permit  him  to  do  just  exactly  as  he 
liked  in  the  days  when  he  wielded  so  much  power. 

George  watched  him  with  silent  satisfaction. 

Perhaps,  ere  long,  we  may  be  able  to  fathom  the  def^ths 
of  his  mind  and  understand  what  were  the  motives  that 
actuated  him. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  can  only  continue  to 
describe  what  ho  did. 

His  end  was  best  served,  however,  by  keeping  up  in 
Jonathan's  breast  a  spurious  kind  of  courage — just  enough, 
in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  be  of  use  and  service  in  any 
nefarious  scheme  that  he  might  plan,  and  which  required 
the  aid  of  some  one  else  besides  himself  to  carry  into  due 
execution. 


"  Are  you  thinking  over  what  I  have  said,  guv'nor  ?'' 
he  asked,  after  a  long  silence.  "I  know  well  that  it 
will  bear  thinking  about,  and  the  more  you  turn  all 
things  over  in  your  mind,  the  more  convinced  you  will 
be  that  if  we're  only  moderately  careful  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  fail  in  what  we  have  agreed  to  do." 

"  You  are  right,  George ;  and  I  promise  you  now  that 
I  will  do  the  best  in  my  power  to  second  you  in  this 
enterprise.    But  if  it  fails?" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  with  that  contingency,"  said 
George,  hastily. 

"But  if  it  fails,"  added  Jonathan,  "I  shall  no  longer 
have  the  heart  or  courage  to  try  anything,  no  matter  bow 
bright  and  hopeful  it  may  seem." 

CHAPTER  DCCVIII. 

JONATHAN  WIU)  AUD  HIS  SON  FEEL  JIORK  AND  MORE 
CONFIDENT  AS  TO  THE  RESULT  OF  THEIR  D.VRIXG 
SCHEME. 

"  Do  your  best  this  time,  guv'nor,"  replied  George,  "  and 
I  will  answer  for  the  result ;  don't  let  the  idea  of  failure 
ever  occur  to  your  imagination." 

"I  will  not." 

"  That's  well  said ;  and  now  tell  me  how  far  you  think 
it  may  be  fi'om  this  place  in  Oxfordshire  that  you  men- 
tion." 

"  Very  many  miles." 

"  How  many  ?" 

"  I  could  not  possibly  pretend  to  tell  you.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  long  and  weary  journey  that  we  have  be- 
fore us." 

"  Never  mind  that,  guv'nor.  Oui*  horses  are  good,  and 
will  travel  it  easily ;  moreover,  we  have  money  to  defray 
all  expenses,  and  if  we  can  only  avoid  the  police  officers, 
why  then  all  will  be  well." 

"So  it  will,"  said  Jonathan,  "and  I  sometimes 
think " 

"Think  what?" 

"  That  if  I  could  only  obtain  a  rest  for  a  short  time- 
not  very  long,  but  yet  for  a  time — that  I  should  regain 
my  former  energy." 

"I  should  not  wonder,  guv'nor;  but  you  must  not 
talk  of  resting  now.  Wait  until  we  can  begin  to  watch ; 
then  you  can  rest  as  much  as  you  like !" 

Every  moment  that  elapsed  seemed  to  have  the  effect 
of  reviving  Jonathan's  energies,  and  he  no  longer  spoke 
in  the  depressed,  languid  manner  that  he  had  hitherto 
done. 

Looking  forward  into  the  future,  he  began  to  see 
what  a  many  chances  of  success  George's  plan  dis- 
played. 

Surely  the  abduction  of  Edgworth  Bess  could  not  bo 
such  a  difficult  matter  if  they  were  only  careful  to  make 
their  arrangements  properly. 

When  once  they  bad  got  her  in  their  power,  he  knew 
what  a  tremendous  advantage  they  would  gain. 

If  they  let  her  go  again,  it  would  be  wholly  and  en- 
tirely their  own  fault — they  would  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  themselves. 

In  fact,  if  Edgworth  Bess  was  again  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  their  clutches,  her  case  would  be  pitiable  in- 
deed. 

There  was  every  probability  of  success,  and  the  more 
the  subject  was  pondered  over  by  Jonathan,  the  more  he 
was  forced  to  this  conclusion,  and  his  spirits  rose 
accordingly. 

Next  morning,  just  before  daybreak,  they  stopped  at  a 
lonely  roadside  inn,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  glad 
enough  to  hail  two  travellers,  for  it  was  seldom  that 
people  passed  that  way. 

George  began  by  making  liberal  promises  of  payment, 
so  that  the  best  the  inn  could  afford  was  quickly  placed 
before  them. 

"Now,  landlord,"  he  said,  "we  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  just  let  us  alone  until  we  choose  to  call  for  you, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  will  bo  a  considerable 
gainer." 

Of  course  the  landlord  promised,  and  the  two  villains 
were  left  to  themselves. 

Although  apparently  in  a  position  of  so  much  safety, 
they  adopted  their  usual  precaution  of  sleeping  and 
watching  by  turns. 

Before  either  of  them  could  closo  their  eyes,  however, 
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[GEORGE  WILD  BREAKS  OPEN  THE  CASKET.] 


they    -vere   obliged  to  look  over  the  booty  they  had 
obtained. 

Accordingly  the  door  was  firmly  secured  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  intrusion,  and  then,  one  by  one,  the 
different  objects  were  examined. 

The  leather  bag  was  filled  as  full  as  it  could  possibly 
hold  of  guineas. 

These  were  indeed  most  welcome,  and  better  suited  to 
their  wants  than  anything  else  could  have  been. 

With  respect  to  the  casket,  however,  they  were  much 
disappointed. 

■  They  reserved  that  for  the  last,  imagining  that  it  would 
prove  the  greatest  prize. 

The  lock  for  a  time  baffled  their  attempts  to  open  it, 
and  George,  having  but  little  patience,  took  up  th«  poker, 
Hud,  with  one  well-directed  blow,  demolished  the  hd. 

It  was  then  discovered  that  only  a  few  papers — letters, 

No.  150. — Bluesion. 

^'o.  J  50. 


apparently,  and  turned  quite  yellow  with  age— wore 
contained  in  it. 

They  were  tossed  out,  with  many  impatient  gesticula- 
tions. 

They  came  also  across  a  small  miniature  portrait. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a 
British  officer. 

Not  upon  this  account,  however,  did  it  attract  the  at- 
tention of  Wild  and  his  son. 

They  observed  that  the  case  was  thickly  set  with  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones. 

These  were  worth  preserving. 

But  the  portrait  itself  they  broke,  and  threw  the  frag- 
ments into  the  fire. 

The  same  fate  befel  the  letters  and  one  or  two  other 
trinkets,  doubtless  relics  of  some  dear  departed  friend  or 
some  lost  love. 
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"In  order  to  hide  all  traces  of  this,"  said  George,  "  wo 
had  better  break  up  the  casket  and  burn  it  also." 

Accordingly  this  was  done,  and  then  both  feeling 
highly  satislicd  with  the  result  of  their  night's  work,  and 
with  the  prospect  they  had  before  them,  they  drew  lots 
as  to  who  should  sleep  first. 

The  chance  fell  upon  Jonathan,  who  was  so  excited  by 
these  varied  events  that  had  occurred  that  he  quite  forgot 
all  his  dread  of  slumber. 

The  fact  was,  his  body  was  weary  and  his  eyes  heavy 
with  want  of  sleep,  and  ho  no  sooner  laid  himself  down 
than  he  was  sound  asleep. 

George  watched  patiently  and  well. 

This  was  from  the  cautioa  of  the  man's  disposition. 

Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  distui'b  them. 

As  usual,  Vhen  nature  had  recovered  herself,  Jonathan 
began  to  be  assailed  by  frightful  dreams. 

George  knew  the  symptoms,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
wake  him  up  at  once. 

Besides,  his  own  eyes  ached  fearfully  with  watching. 

Jonathan  professed  to  be  deeply  thankful  for  having 
his  rest  broken. 

After  giving  him  very  particular  instructions  not  to 
fall  asleep,  George  laid  himself  down  ou  the  rude  settle 
which  they  had  made  do  duty  for  a  bed. 

By  dusk  they  wei'e  again  in  readiness  for  the  road. 

They  paid  the  landlord  so  liberally  that  that  individual 
j  limped  immediately  to  the  very  erroneous  conclusion  that 
two  princes  at  the  least  had  chosen  to  pass  a  few  hours  at 
his  house. 

Ho  certainly  did  his  best  to  please  them  and  give  satis- 
faction, for  the  horses  v/ere  in  capital  condition. 

"Now,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "we  have  one  object 
before  us,  and  let  us  keep  it  in  view,  and  no  other." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  Avhat  our  intention  is,  and  you  know 
as  well  that  we  ai'o  now  possessed  of  the  moans  of  carry- 
ing it  out." 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  let  us  attempt  to  engage  in  any  ad- 
venture of  any  description,  or  be  called  ot  by  any  pro- 
spect of  gain  from  what  wo  are  about." 

"  I  agree  to  that  with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  see  the  policy  and  advisability  of 
so  doing." 

"  We  seem  to  have  got  quito  out  of  the  way  of  the 
police.  They  must  be  searching  for  us  in  some  other 
quarter,  and  I  trust  the  same  good  luck  will  attend  us  all 
the  way." 

"  So  do  I.  But  how  near  to  London  shall  you  have  to 
go,  guv'nor,  in  order  to  reach  this  place  .'" 

"  Why,  not  near  it  at  all.  It  would  be  altogether  out 
of  the  way  to  approach  within  thirty  miles  of  it." 

"  So  much  the  bettor,  then.  Eely  upon  it,  the  further 
we  keep  away  the  better." 

"  And,"  said  Jonathan,  "  if  we  can  make  a  good  jour- 
ney to-night,  I  should  think  one  more  night  will  almost 
bring  us  there." 

"  That's  good  news  again,  guv'nor.  Our  horses  seem 
inclined  to  carry  us  well." 

In  this  kind  of  conversation  Jonathan  and  his  son 
whiled  away  the  tedium  of  their  journey. 

They  were  able  to  converse  readily  enough,  for,  in 
order  to  make  their  horses  hold  out,  they  went  no  faster 
than  a  trot. 

The  advantage  of  this  was,  that,  although  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  going  at  any  wonderful  speed,  yet  it  was 
continuous,  and  as  the  horses  could  keep  ap  without  rest- 
ing for  several  hours  at  a  stretch,  they  got  over  a  much 
larger  space  of  ground  than  they  could  have  done  had 
they  put  them  to  the  gallop. 

The  whole  of  the  night  passed  without  one  single  ad- 
venture. 

There  was  no  incident  that  deserves  to  bo  placed  upon 
record. 

Once  or  twice  they  were  met  by  people  who  they 
fancied  looked  suspiciously  and  doubtfully  upon  them. 

But,  after  all,  that  might  have  been  only  their  imagina- 
tion. 

On  the  next  night  they  continued  their  journey  as 
before,  and  this  time  without  the  occurrenco  of  any  inci- 
dent except  that  they  believed  thoy  saw  at  a  distance 
some  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  body  of  police  officers. 

If  so,  however,  they  were  successful  in  avoiding  them, 


and  towards  daybreak  Jonathan  declared  that  they  must 
be  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  destination. 

"  Well,  then,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  as  soon  as  this 
announcement  was  made  to  him,  "  it  is  pretty  -certain 
that  we  must  bo  more  than  usually  careful  where  we  tako 
up  our  quarters." 

"  Yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  I  was  just 
considering  the  point  when  you  spoke." 

"And  I  fancy,  too,"  continued  George,  "that  wo  are 
near  enough  to  the  place  we  are  going  to  to  look  out  for 
a  permanent  hiding-place.  Do  you  know  of  anything 
that  would  suit  ?" 

"I  don't;  but  wo  must  search  around  us  to-morrow 
night." 

"But  where  shall  we  pass  the  day  ? — that  is  the  ques- 
tion." 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  To  put  up  at  an  inn 
so  near  would  be  dangerous." 

"  Yes,  the  risk  is  too  great  to  be  thought  of." 

"Where  else  are  we  to  go  then?" 

"  Why,  until  some  better  place  of  shelter  offers,  I  should 
recommend  that  we  take  up  our  quarters  in  a  wood — there 
seem  to  bo  several  about." 

"Yes,  I  know  of  one,"  returned  Jonathan,  "that's  of 
considerable  extent,  and  in  which  we  could  conceal  our- 
selves for  almost  any  length  of  time." 

"  That's  the  place,  then,  guv'nor — lead  us  to  it,  and 
mind  that  you  arrive  before  daylight ;  we  will  then  con- 
sider our  futm-e  proceedings." 

"  That's  the  way,  then,"  said  Jonathan,  "  and  yonder 
is  the  wood." 

He  pointed  across  tho  country  as  he  spoke,  and  by  the 
aid  of  tho  moon  George  perceived,  at  no  great  distance 
off,  a  huge  black  mass  of  something  that  ho  could  readily 
conceive  was  a  wood. 

Jonathan  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  his  route,  and 
therefore  George  followed  him  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence. 

Tho  road  was  rough  and  full  of  hollows,  and  they  had 
to  trust  in  a  chief  degree  to  the  sagacity  of  their  horses 
to  keep  them  clear  of  these  obstacles. 

At  length,  however,  the  wood  was  gained  in  safety. 

"  Hurrah,  guv'nor !"  said  George,  as  he  plunged  at  once 
among  the  trees.  "  I  feel  now  more  assured  of  our  suc- 
cess than  ever ;  and  if  we  can  only  find  some  place  that 
will  servo  not  only  for  us  to  hide  but  for  us  to  keep  our 
prisoner  in,  why  then  all  will  be  as  well  as  we  could  pos  • 
sibly  wish.    Success  will  bo  certain." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Jonathan,  "  though  where  tho  kind 
of  place  we  require  is  to  be  found,  I  confess  I  have  not 
the  remotest  idea." 


CHAPTER  DCCIX. 

JONATHAN  WILD    AND     HIS    SON    SUDDENLY    FIND    THEM- 
SELVES   IN   UNEXPECTED  QUARTERS. 

"Some  place  must  be  found,"  said  George,  "though,  to 
be  sure,  there's  plenty  of  time.  At  present,  tho  first 
thing  wo  have  to  do  is  to  make  up  our  minds  in  what 
part  of  this  wood  we  shall  pass  the  day." 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  to  dismount." 

"  Yes.  The  trees  grow  very  thickly  together,  and  tho 
branches  are  low  down  to  the  ground,  and  even  on  foot 
you  will  find  that  we  shall  have  some  difficulty  in  forcing 
a  passage." 

These  words  were  soon  after  verified. 

Their  clothes  were  torn  and  their  flesh  scratched  by 
tho  brambles  and  other  prickly  shrubs  that  were  growing 
on  all  sides. 

But  such  trivial  inconveniences  as  these  were  not  heeded 
by  Wild  and  his  son. 

Tho  wood  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  rose 
up  somewhat  abruptly. 

In  places  the  ascent  would  be  very  steep,  but  in  others 
comparatively  easy. 

Yet  the  whole  journey  was  terribly  fatiguing,  and  at 
length  George  said : 

"  Don't  you  think  we  have  come  far  enough,  guv'nor  ? 
Gurse  me — I  am  tired  of  this  work  !" 

"A  little  further,"  was  tho  reply.  "Wait  until  wo 
como  to  the  next  open  space,  and  there  wo  will  stay." 

To  this  George  yielded  a  grumbling  assent,  and  once 
more  they  continued  to  push  through  the  trees. 
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Some  time  elapsed  before  a  suitable  spot  was  found. 

At  last,  however,  with  great  satisfaction,  they  halted  in 
a  littlo  clearing  about  thirty  yards  in  diameter  at  its 
widest  part. 

"  This  will  do  capitally,"  said  George,  "and  thankful 
I  am  that  we  have  at  last  pushed  our  way  through  those 
confounded  trees.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  find  an 
easier  way  out  again." 

"  Very  likely  we  shall.  But  come,  let  us  dismount  and 
light  a  fire.  We  may  as  well  make  ourselves  comfortable 
as  not." 

"  But  supposing  the  smoke  should  be  seen  ?" 

"  It  would  only  be  attributed  to  gipsies,"  was  the  reply, 
and  Jonathan  stopped  abruptly  in  what  he  was  saying, 
and  George  uttered  at  the  same  time  a  loud  cry  of  alarm. 

A  shrill  whistle  had  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  then 
immediately  there  dashed  into  the  clearing  some  eight  or 
ten  ferocious-looking  men. 

At  first,  Wild  and  his  son  believed  they  were  about  to 
be  attacked  by  police  officers. 

When  they  saw  who  their  assailants  really  were,  they 
felt  considerably  reassured. 

These  men  were  roughly  and  rudely  apparelled,  and 
presented  altogether  a  truly  hangdog  appearance. 

Their  clothes  were  formed  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
materials,  and  were  torn  and  worn  in  many  places. 

"Down  with  them!"  they  cried,  rushing  forward — 
"  down  with  them !     Have  no  mercy — no  quarter !" 

Luckily,  Jonathan  and  his  son  had  not  alighted  from 
their  steeds,  so  they  possessed  a  certain  kind  of  advantage 
over  their  adversaries. 

But  the  odds  of  two  to  ten  or  a  dozen  was  truly  fearful 
to  think  of.  There  could  be  only  one  result  to  such  an 
unequal  contest. 

Jonathan  Wild,  however,  displayed  on  the  present 
occasion  a  good  deal  of  his  former  presence  of  mind. 

He  raised  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitch,  and  cried  : 

"  Hold — hold !  Do  not  attack  us,  for  you  are  interfer- 
ing with  your  best  friends.  Attend  to  our  wishes,  and 
you  shall  have  whatever  reward  you  think  proper  to 
name !" 

Such  a  magnificent  offer  as  this  was  quite  enough  to 
take  such  miserable,  wobegone  wretches  by  surprise,  and 
therefore  they  one  and  all  ceased  in  their  attack. 

"  I  will  soon  explain  myself,"  cried  Jonathan,  finding 
the  point  he  had  gained.  "But  you  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  leader  or  captain  among  you.  Let  him  step 
forward,  and  I  will  say  more." 

The  men  drew  close  together,  and  a  whispered  discus- 
sion took  place  between  them. 

It  was  followed  by  one  of  their  number  striding  forward 
from  the  rest. 

"  You  are  the  captain,  then  ?"  said  Wild,  eyeing  him 
closely. 

"lam,"  was  the  reply.  "And  now  tell  us  how  it  is 
that  you  make  yourselves  out  to  be  our  friends.  We  are 
willing  to  listen  to  what  you  have  to  say,  becauso  we 
can  make  sure  of  your  lives  at  any  moment." 

"  Tou  will  find  it  to  your  advantage  to  hear  us  out 
patiently,"  said  Jonathan.  "  We  have  come  hero  to  carry 
out  a  particular  intention,  which,  nevertheless,  does  not 
concern  you  in  the  least ;  but  if  you  like  to  aid  us,  there's 
a  chance  of  earning  more  money  than  perhaps  you  will 
ever  see  again  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives  !" 

"  Money  is  what  we  want,"  said  the  man.  "  Just  show 
us  a  reasonable  way  of  getting  it,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
tent." 

"  It  is  a  rea.sonable  way,"  said  Jonathan.  "  And  now 
put  down  your  arms  all  of  you,  and  give  me  a  proof  that 
you  mean  well  by  us.  On  our  part,  we  wiU  give  you  an 
earnest  of  our  liberality." 

Jonathan  made  a  sign  to  his  son  that  he  was  not  slow 
to  understand. 

He  produced  from  his  pocket  the  large  bag  of  guineas, 
and,  thrusting  his  hand  into  it,  seized  as  many  as  he  could 
grasp,  and  flung  them  towards  the  throng  of  men. 

An  immediate  scramble  ensued,  and  it  was  most  ludi- 
crous to  observe  how  quickly  the  money  was  picked 
up. 

It  seemed  scarcely  to  toueh  the  ground. 

"  There,"  said  Jonathan — "  that's  a  trifle,  and  you  can 
have  more — as  I  said  at  first — if  you  choose  to  aid  us !" 

The  captain's  eyes  sparkled  when  he  saw  the  large  bag 
of  gold  that  George  drew  forth. 


It  effected  a  total  change  in  his  manner  and  beha- 
viour. 

From  being  defiant  and  insolent,  ho  became  cringing 
and  obsequious  in  a  moment. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  touching  his 
hat;  "if  I  had  known,  you  should  not  have  had  such  a 
rough  reception.  However,  as  thero  is  no  harm  done, 
perhaps  it  does  not  matter  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Jonathan,  in  an  offhand  man- 
ner— "  not  in  the  least." 

"Very  well,  then,  from  this  moment  you  may  count  mo 
and  all  my  followers  as  your  humble  servants  to  com- 
mand. Whatever  you  set  us  to  do  wo  will  do  faithfully 
and  well." 

"I  will  take  you  at  your  word,"  said  Jonathan.  "I 
want  you  to  do  no  more  at  present  than  to  show  us  to  the 
place  where  you  generally  take  up  your  quarters.  You 
must  have  some  lurking-place,  I  am  convinced!" 

"Wo  have,"  was  the  reply,  given  with  some  slight 
degree  of  hesitation.  "  But  if  M'o  show  it  to  you,  what 
guarantee  have  we  that  you  will  not  betray  us  ?" 

"The  best  possible  guarantee,"  I'eplied  Wild.  "Wo 
shall  pay  you  so  well  for  what  you  do  that  you  will  havo 
no  occasion  to  make  use  of  hiding-places  in  future." 

"  You  promise  well,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  styled 
himself. 

"  And,"  said  George,  joining  in  the  conversation,  "you 
will  find  our  performance  of  them  as  satisfactory  as  you 
can  wish." 

"  Such  being  the  case,  then,  follow  me." 

The  captain — for  so  we  may  as  well  continue  to  call 
him,  as  we  know  no  other  name — turned  round  and 
beckoned  to  Jonathan  and  his  son  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. 

They  obeyed  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

They  did  not  fear  to  go. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  enclosure,  just  where  the  ground 
began  to  rise  abruptly,  one  of  the  men,  at  a  sign  from  the 
captain,  stooped  down  and  seized  hold  of  what  appeared 
to  bo  a  long  tuft  of  reeds  and  grass. 

This  he  pulled  energetically,  and,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Jonathan  Wild  and  George,  a  small  opening  in  tho 
earth,  about  large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body,  was 
disclosed. 

"  This  is  the  way  to  our  cave,"  said  tho  captain.  "  I 
will  go  first,  and  you  will  follow  nest." 

"  And  our  horses,"  said  Jonathan — "  what  will  you  do 
with  them  ?" 

"  Leave  them  with  one  of  tho  men.  They  will  bo  per- 
fectly safe,  and  well  taken  care  of." 

"  Enough !"  was  the  reply. 

The  captain  lowered  himself  through  tho  hole,  and 
then  disappeared. 

Jonathan  followed,  and  George  after  him. 

Then  came  the  other  men,  with  the  excejption  of  two, 
who  remained  to  take  charge  of  the  horses. 

Jonathan  found  himself  in  a  rudely-arched  passage 
burrowed,  to  all  appearance,  out  of  the  solid  earth. 

It  wound  about  in  a  very  tortuous  fashion. 

The  darkness  was  profound,  but  the  captain  told  them 
to  walk  on  without  fear,  assuring  them  that  there  were 
no  obstacles  in  their  path. 

Suddenly  tho  whole  party  emerged  into  a  cavern  so 
vast  and  spacious  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  in  the 
whole  dimensions  of  it  at  once. 

It  was  lighted  and  warmed  at  the  same  time  by  a  very 
largo  wood  fire  that  was  burning  in  tho  centre  of 
it. 

The  blaze  leaped  up  many  feet  into  the  air,  and  shed  a 
ruddy  and  picturesque  light  upon  all  around. 

lu  this  cavern  were  several  other  men,  who  started 
upon  seeing  a  couple  of  strangers. 

But  they  were  reassured  immediately  by  their  cap- 
tain. 

Soon  afterwards  the  two  men  also  came  in  who  had  had 
charge  of  the  horses. 

But  they  entered  from  the  opposite  end. 

"  There  are  more  ways  than  one  either  in  or  out  of 
this  cavern,"  said  the  captain,  in  explanation.  "It's  a 
rather  odd  place,  is  it  not.''" 

"  It  is  indeed !"  returned  Wild.  "I  should  never  have 
thought  of  finding  anything  like  it." 

"  I  daresay  not.  But  you  see,  the  hill  upon  which  tho 
forest  grows  is  alnaost  hollow— it  is  literally  filled  with 
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caverns,  but  this  is  the  largest  and  the  best  of  them 

all."  ,  .     .       , 

Wild  and  his  son  found  much  to  admire  in  this  singular 
place,  and  stood  for  a  length  of  time  gazing  about  them  in 
astonishment. 

At  last,  turning  to  the  captain,  they  said  : 

"  We  are  hungry,  and  require  first  a  good  meal.  Don't 
spare  your  trouble  or  anything  you  have,  for  re.jt  assured 
that  wo  will  pay  well  for  all." 

"Wo  will  not,"  said  the  captain.  "You  may  depend 
\ipou  our  fidelity  and  willingness  to  serve  you." 

With  these  words  he  moved  away,  and  George  soon 
after  touched  Jonathan  on  the  sleeve. 

"Hush  !"  ho  said.  "Don't  speak  on  any  account  above 
a  whisper,  or  seem  surprised  at  what  I  am  going  to 
say!"  ^ 

Jonathan  only  replied  by  a  glance. 

"  Do  you  see  how  the  captain  is  whispering  and  making 
signs  to  his  men?"  continued  George,  under  his 
breath. 

"I  do!" 

"WeU,  then,  just  beware!  They  may  mean  to  act 
fairly  by  us,  and  it  may  be  that  my  suspicions  are  unjust. 
However,  no  harm  can  result  from  keeping  a  close  watch 
upon  them." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  Jonathan.  "But  what  do 
you  fear  ?" 

"  No  more  than  I  have  said.  I  think,  by  all  this  hospi- 
tality, they  are  only  acting  a  part — I  don't  believe  they 
are  sincere.  It  may  be  that  they  have  trapped  us  into 
this  place  in  order  to  obtain  from  us  what  money  we 
have — that  would  be  the  easiest  way  of  settling  our 
business." 

Jonathan  was  obliged  to  confess  that  this  was  correct, 
and  the  more  he  watched  the  captain  and  his  men  the 
more  suspicious  he  grev^ 

They  kept  at  some  distance,  and  at  one  end  of  the 
cavern,  whispering  to  each  other,  and  apparently  some 
most  important  subject  was  under  discussion. 


CHAPTER  DCOX. 

IN    WHICH    JONATHAN    AND  WILD    JUNIOR  HAVE  A  VERY 
NAKKOW  ESCAPE  OF  THEIR  LIVES. 

This  continued  until  the  meal  they  were  preparing  was 
ready. 

It  was  altogether  a  very  rude  repast,  but  yet  to  hungry 
men  it  was  tempting  enough. 

A  table  was  formed  by  placing  three  planks  upon  some 
blocks  of  wood  that  had  been  sawn  from  the  trunks  of 
some  of  the  trees  in  the  wood  above. 

Such  blocks  as  these  were  used  for  seats. 

"Eat,"  said  the  captain — " you  are  welcome  to  all  we 
have.    And  what  would  you  like  to  drink  ?" 

"  Brandy,"  said  Jonathan — "  have  you  brandy  ?" 

The  captain  smiled  significantly. 

"The  best  there  is  in  all  England,"  he  said.  "I'll 
warrant  there's  nono  to  equal  it !  I  will  go  and  fetch 
some.     In  the  meantime,  begin." 

The  captain  moved  off,  and  was  absent  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

But  at  last  ho  returned,  bringing  with  him  several 
bottles  that  might  be  sup^Dosed  to  contain  brandy. 

"  There,"  he  said — "  there  they  are.  You  can  have  one 
apiece,  and  I  will  have  one,  and  here's  one  that  can  be 
shared  among  the  rest." 

The  bottles  were  placed  upon  the  table,  and  some 
drinking-cups  beside  them. 

"Never  mind  drawing  the  corks,"  cried  the  captain. 
"  Follow  my  example — it  will  save  both  time  and  trouble." 

He  took  hold  of  one  of  the  bottles  as  ho  spoke,  and 
knocked  the  neck  sharply  against  the  edge  of  tlio  table. 

The  glass  broke  at  once,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
spirit  was  spilt. 

Jonathan  and  George  both  did  the  same,  and  so  did  the 
man  who  sat  next  to  them. 

"  Fill  up,"  said  the  captain — "  fill  up,  and " 

Ho  stopped,  and,  in  a  different  tone  of  voice,  ejacu- 
lated: 

"What's  that?" 

The  others  turned  round  immediately. 

This  was  an  opportunity  that  George  Wild  had  been 
bopiag  for,  and  yet  fearing  he  should  not  gain. 


He  saw  instantly  that  the  attention  of  everyone  was 
directed  to  another  part  of  the  cavern,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  change  his  bottle  for  the  one 
that  was  next  to  him. 

Jonathan  saw  what  he  did. 

His  suspicions  had  been  growing  in  strength. 

Of  course  he  was  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  his  son's 
meaning,  and,  with  exceeding  dexterity,  he  followed  his 
example. 

The  object  that  had  so  opportunely  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  captain  and  his  band  was  a  man,  who  walked 
into  tho  :^^ve  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  place  ho  was  in. 

He  was  recognised  in  a  moment,  and  the  captain  sat 
down. 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  Jonathan  and  George  could 
not  tell  whether  what  they  had  done  would  be  noticed. 

Luckily,  the  alteration  was  passed  over. 

"jl  have  returned  sooner  than  you  expected,"  exclaimed 
the  new-comer ;  "  but  I  can  give  you  my  reasons " 

"  Hold !"  said  the  captain,  interrupting  him,  "we  will 
talk  about  that  another  time.  You  see  we  have  two 
visitors  in  the  old  cave." 

The  one  who  had  just  arrived  looked  with  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  the  persons  indicated. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  the  captain.  "  They  want  us  to 
do  a  little  job  for  them,  and  are  going  to  pay  us  for  it  like 
princes." 

The  other  said  nothing,  but  sat  down  close  to  the 
captain. 

"  Now,"  said  that  individual,  rising  to  his  feet,  "  fill  up 
a  bumper  all  of  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a  toast !" 

He  was  obeyed  instantly,  and  with  great  alacrity. 

"  Hero's  a  long  life  and  success  to  all  of  us,  and  may 
we  earn  the  reward  that  has  been  promised  us,  and  may 
it  be  larger  than  we  expect !" 

The  glasses  were  drained. 

But  George  took  care  to  keep  an  eye  upon  all  that  was 
going  on  while  he  was  drinking. 

Ho  observed  that  the  man  and  the  captain  exchanged 
significant  glances  with  each  other. 

He  felt  then  that  his  surmise  was  con-ect — that  the 
brandy  had  been  drugged. 

The  whole  motive  of  the  men's  conduct  was  now  plainly 
enough  displayed  to  him. 

They  had  seen  his  money,  and  had  resolved  to  adopt 
the  easiest  means  of  obtaining  it. 

This  was  to  lure  them  into  the  cavern,  and  then  render 
them  insensible  with  brandy. 

After  that,  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
put  them  to  death,  to  rifle  their  bodies  of  all  the  valuables 
they  possessed,  and  dig  a  hole  for  them  in  one  corner  of 
the  cave. 

They  would  reckon  that  by  adopting  this  course  they 
would  be  sure  to  gain  more  than  if  they  trusted  to  the  fair 
promises  that  had  been  made  to  them. 

Moreover,  they  would  feel  quite  sure  that  the  secret  of 
the  cave  could  not  possibly  bo  divulged. 

The  brandy  must  have  been  skilfully  drugged,  for 
neither  the  captain  nor  his  men  noticed  any  peculiarity  in 
it,  as  George  fully  expected  tliom  to  do. 

Having  obtained  the  bottle  the  captain  intended  for  his 
own  use,  Jonathan  drank  deeply  of  its  contents. 

He  was  not  alarmed  for  the  results. 

George  watched  the  brandy  disappear ;  but  he  knew 
well  enough  that  Jonathan  could  take  an  immense 
quantity  of  the  fiery  beverage  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  intoxication. 

But  he  noticed  that  the  captain,  and  his  men  as  well, 
seemed  exceedingly  pleased  at  every  glass  that  was 
swallowed. 

For  his  own  part,  he  fought  shy  of  the  brandy  alto- 
gether. 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  drink  it  in  such  Luge 
draughts  as  his  father. 

Moreover,  he  felt  that,  let  the  stuff  be  what  it  might,  he 
was  better  without  it. 

This  was  noticed,  and  the  captain  said,  with  somo 
anxiety : 

"  You  shirk  your  glass.  Why  do  you  do  that  ?  Is  not 
the  brandy  good  ?" 

"  First  rate,"  said  George ;  "  but  I  am  not  much  ol  a 
tippler.  However,  it  is  really  so  good  that  I  shall  have  one 
glass  more !    Here's  to  the  health  of  you  all !" 
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He  drained  the  glass  to  the  last  drop. 

The  captain  now  felt  that  he  had  his  prey  pretty 
secure. 

"  Well,  now,"  he  cried,  "  as  we  are  all  here  together 
comfortable,  just  let  us  know  thenature  of  the  service  you 
require  us  to  perform  ?" 

"  All  in  good  time — all  in  good  time !  "Wo  will  let  you 
know  that,  and  the  amount  of  the  reward  as  well." 

"  Oh  yes !"  said  the  captain,  with  a  silly,  half-vacant 
laugh — "  the  amount  of  the  reward,  of  course !  Aha !  now 
I  call  that  a  good  joke !"  .: 

"What?" 

"Nothing  —  oh,  nothing!      But  what's   this?      I 

Confound  it,  what's  it  mean  .'" 

Ho  rubbed  his  eyes  and  his  head  vigorously. 

The  fumes  of  the  drugged  brandy  were  mounting  to  his 
bi-ain. 

He  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 

The  effects  of  the  drug,  though  slow  to  come,  were  very 
rapid  when  they  once  displayed  themselves. 

A  kind  of  mist  floated  before  him,  and  far  away  in  the 
distance  he  fancied  he  could  see  his  two  strange  visitors 
sitting  calm  and  composed. 

"  What's  this  ?"  he  cried  again,  making  an  effort  to 
speak  in  a  loud  voice,  but  failing  in  the  attempt — "  what's 
this?" 

The  question  was  little  more  than  an  inarticulate 
murmur. 

But  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  made  several  frantic 
efforts  to  stand  still. 

It  was  in  vain. 

Ho  sank  down  again  upon  his  scat. 

The  same  effects  were  visible  upon  all  tho  rest,  though 
some  of  tho  men  had  only  drunk  sparingly  of  the 
brandy. 

They  had  taken  tho  alarm  from  their  captain's 
manner. 

George  sprang  rapidly  on  to  the  table,  and  called  out 
to  Jonathan  to  follow  him. 

"  Draw  your  sword  !"  ho  said.  "  Place  yourself  back  to 
back  to  me,  and  cut  them  down  without  mercy  if  they 
attack  us!" 

The  men  were  alarmed  at  this  sudden  movement. 

They  tried  to  produce  the  various  weapons  they 
carried. 

But  their  arms  had  lost  all  use  and  power. 

Their  limbs  seemed  suddenly  smitten  with  paralysis. 

"Keepthera  at  bay,"  said  George,  "and  we  shall  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  killing  them,  for  beyond  a  doubt  the 
drug  was  a  poisonous  one." 

His  words  were  soon  verified. 

Several  of  the  men,  the  captain  included,  after  trying 
to  steady  themselves  upon  their  feet,  fell  down,  and  lay  as 
helpless  as  logs  round  the  table. 

Then  others  pressed  forward  with  tho  intention  of 
attacking  the  two  strangers. 

But  the  effects  of  tho  drug  overpowered  them,  and  they 
sank  back. 

Then  others  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  from  tho 
cavern. 

But  before  they  could  reach  its  place  of  exit  they 
dropped  down  upon  tho  ground  like  poisoned  rats. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  afterwards  there  was  not  one 
of  them  that  showed  even  tho  least  symptoms  of  anima- 
tion. 

"We've  tumbled  in  for  a  good  thing,  guv'nor,"  said 
George,  in  his  usual  careless  tones. 

Jonathan  shuddered. 

He  could  not  ti'eat  the  frightfully  narrow  escape  they 
had  had  so  lightly. 

"  We  might  have  been  worse  off,"  continued  George, 
as  he  jumped  off  the  table.  "  Come,  guv'nor,  don't  be 
scared — let  us  make  the  most  of  this  strange  adventure  !" 

"  Strange  truly !"  replied  Jonathan.  "  I  confess  that  I 
am  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  it  yet." 

"  Oh  !  the  whole  thing  is  simple  enough,"  said  George, 
"  as  you  will  find  as  soon  as  ever  you  begin  to  reflect." 

"But  horrible  !"  said  Jonathan.  "  But  for  you  I  should 
have  drunk  enough  of  the  poison  to  kill  fifty  men." 

"  Very  likely  you  would.  But  perhaps  your  suspicions 
would  have  been  aroused  as  mine  were  ;  I  thought  their 
behaviour  strange  from  the  very  first." 

"  Well,  they  are  justly  punished  for  their  treachery." 

"  Yes,  and,  what's  better,  we've  got  this  place  all  to  our» 


selves,  guv'nor,  and  what  better  place  do  you  think  we 
could  wish  for?" 

"  What,  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  ?" 
"  Yes.    Didn't  the  captain  tell  us  that  all  under  this 
hill  was  burrowed  with  caverns  ?    Why,  we  might  bid 
defiance   to  detection  here  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
keep  our  prisoner  perfectly  secure." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  Jonathan,  "  though  I  should 
prefer  some  other  cave  to  this,  if  wo  could  find  it." 
"So  should  I." 

"  And  our  horses — I  wonder  what  they  havo  done  with 
them?" 

"  They  are  safe  enough  above,  no  doubt,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  before  we   do  anything  more   wo  must  ascertain 
whether  those  fellows  are  really  insensible  or  dead." 
"  It  will  be  hard  to  tell  that." 

"  Perhaps  it  will ;  so  the  safest  plan  will  be  to  bind  them 
all.  Then,  if  they  wake  up,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do 
us  any  damage." 

"But  the  necessary  material  ?"  said  Jonathan — "  where 
are  we  to  find  that  ?" 

"Let  us  look  around,"  was  the  reply.  "Depend  upon 
it  such  fellows  as  these  have  all  things  of  the  kind  ready 
to  hand.     We  shall  find  rope  enough,  never  fear!" 

These  words  were  true  enough,  for  in  one  comer  they 
found  several  coils  of  strong  rope. 

With  these  they  bound  the  insensible  men  in  such  a 
manner  that,  if  they  recovered  their  consciousness,  they 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  make  any  aggressive  move- 
ment. 
This  work  occupied  a  considerable  time. 
But  it  was  performed  with  very  great  cheerfulness. 
"  Now,  then,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "  I  think  we  may 
make  so  bold  as  to  say  that  we  are  perfectly  secure.    And 
now  to  carry  out  our  little  plan  of  operations." 


CHAPTER  DCCXI. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  CONTINUE  THEIR  SEARCH 
AFTER  JONATHAN  AVILD  WITH   UNREMITTING  DILIGENCE. 

Once  more  we  return  to  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard, 
who  were  continuing  their  pursuit  of  Jonathan  Wild  in  a 
manner  as  energetic  as  it  was  systematic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  they  contrived  to  pass  the 
police  ofBcera  on  the  road,  and  pushed  on  as  fast  as  their 
horses  would  take  them. 

They  were  anxious  to  get  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
police  officers  as  they  could,  so  that  they  should  be  free  to 
act  independently  of  them. 

After  what  had  occun-ed,  they  felt  very  little  inclina- 
tion to  place  the  least  dependence  upon  their  skill  in  either 
taking  Jonathan  prisoner  or  keeping  him  secure  when  they 
had  taken  him. 

This  duty,  then,  they  resolved  at  all  risks  to  assume. 

Certainly  if  once  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  up 
with  Jonathan  Wild,  no  skill  or  adroitness  on  his  part 
would  ever  get  him  out  of  their  clutches. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  make  any 
escape. 

They  would  not  rest  until  they  had  seen  him  safely 
lodged  in  Newgate. 

What  they  had  heard  filled  them  with  hope. 

Surely  the  moment  was  close  at  hand  when  they  would 
be  able  to  seize  him  ? 

Still,  as  wo  know,  they  were  very  much  behind  Jona- 
thas  in  reality,  for  the  movements  of  that  individual  had 
lately  been  very  uncertain. 

But  they  were  able  to  trace  him  with  tolerable  accuracy 
as  far  as  the  farm-house,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they 
learned  by  accident  that  he  had  positively  retui-ned  to 
London. 

This  was  most  unfortunate  and  vexatious. 

They  understood  clearly  enough  how  they  had  missed 
him  on  the  way,  yet,  far  from  allowiug  this  failure  to 
daunt  them,  they  retraced  their  steps  with  a  stronger  de- 
termination in  their  minds  than  they  had  hitherto  felt. 

This  journey  up  to  London  was  not  marked  by  any  par- 
ticular events. 

At  various  by-places  they  heard  intelligence  of  the  man 
they  sought,  and  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  George  Wild 
was  in  his  company. 

But  at  this  time,  while  Jack  and  Blueskin  were  journey- 
ing back  to  London,  Jonathan  was  actually  on  his  way  to 
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the  cavern  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  such  strange 
adventures. 

Therefore,  upon  reaching  London,  there  was  only 
another  disappointment  in  store  for  the  two  friends. 

With  great  difHculty,  and  only  by  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  ingenuity,  they  discovei'ed  that  Jonathan  had 
left,  taking,  as  near  as  could  be  learned,  the  very  same 
route  as  before. 

This  mystified  them  not  a  little. 

They  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  ex- 
traoi'dinary  conduct. 

Could  they  but  have  known  a  little  about  the  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  eveiything  would  have  been  clear  and  plain 
enough. 

When  they  learned  that  those  they  sought  had  missed 
them  by  little  more  than  a  hair's-breadth,  they  again  pre- 
pared to  continue  their  pursuit. 

But  this  incessant  labour  told  severely  upon  both  of 
them. 

They  were  so  jaded  and  wearied  with  travelling  so 
many  miles  without  rest  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
sit  in  their  saddles. 

But  they  knew  every  moment  they  lost  was  of  the 
greatest  value. 

Soon  after  they  set  out  again  they  were  overtaken  by 
^  violent  and  tremendous  stonn,  that  made  it  a  matter  of 
imperative  necessity  that  they  should  seek  shelter  in  some 
place  or  other. 

Jack  was  unwilling  at  first,  great  as  his  fatigue  was. 

But  the  tempest  increased  to  such  a  terrific  pitch  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  remain  under  the  open  sky. 

They  were  scarcely  clear  of  London,  and  just  at  this 
time  they  entered  one  of  its  straggling  suburbs. 

Not  a  soul  was  to  bo  seen  in  any  of  the  streets. 

But  from  the  windows  of  one  house  there  came  bright 
and  ruddy  beams  of  light. 

"There's  an  inn,"  said  Bluesldn.  "Come,  Jack,  we 
must  shelter  there  until  this  storm  is  past.  To  continue 
our  journey  would  be  impossible." 

Blueskin  turned  down  the  entrance  to  the  stables  as  he 
spoke,  and  Jack  followed  him. 

The  ostler  protected  himself  by  throwing  a  sack  over 
his  shoulders,  and  came  out  to  take  charge  of  the  horses. 

"  See  to  them  well,"  said  Blueskin,  as  he  dismounted. 

"  All  right,  gentlemen — you  leave  them  to  me." 

"Come  on,"  said  Blueskin;  "the  sooner  we  get  under 
cover  the  better." 

They  ran  across  to  the  inn  as  he  spoke,  and,  pushing 
open  the  door,  entered. 

They  found  themselves  at  once  in  a  kind  of  tap-room 
or  kitchen,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
seated. 

They  were  people  of  almost  all  grades  and  of  all  kinds 
of  appearances,  and  had  been  driven  to  take  shelter  by 
the  storm. 

Never  before,  probably,  had  the  inn  contained  so  many 
visitors  at  one  time. 

The  kitchen  in  which  they  sat  ■was  cheerful  enough, 
and  formed  a  very  delightful  contrast  to  the  storm  that 
was  raging  so  violently  without,  and  threatening  every 
moment  to  shake  the  inn  to  its  foundations. 

Among  so  many,  two  more  were  scarcely  likely  to  be 
noticed,  and,  instead  of  pushing  forward  to  the  fire  as 
most  did,  our  two  friends  contented  themselves  with  an 
obscure  corner,  where  they  would  be  less  likely  to  bo 
noticed. 

Ale  was  brought  to  them,  and  they  sat  listening  to 
whatever  was  going  on,  for  on  more  than  one  occasion 
they  had  acquired  valuable  information  in  this  chance  and 
xmexpected  manner. 

But  the  chief  topic  was  the  storm,  which  was  one  of  so 
violent  a  character  as  to  have  no  parallel  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  were  then  present. 

Presently,  however,  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  miser- 
able, half-starved-looking  object, .drenched  to  the  skin, 
made  his  appearance. 

His  clothes  were  rusty-black,  and  worn  quite  thread- 
bare, though,  as  they  had  been  well  wetted  by  the  rain, 
they  presented  a  glossier  appearance  than  they  did 
usually. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  his  hat. 

So  thin  was  this  man — so  wretched  and  so  poverty- 
stricken  in  his  whole  appearance — that  he  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  persons  in  the  room. 


"  I  humbly  beg  your  pardons,  all  of  you,"  he  said,  in  a 
shrill,  piping  voice,  "but  this  storm  was  so  dreadful  that 
I  was  obliged  to  come  in.  Don't  turn  me  out,  Mr.  Laud- 
lord — pray  don't !" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  do  that,"  was  the  bluff  reply. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  continued  the  old  man — "  I  am  often 
turned  out  because  I  have  no  money.  Now  to-night  I 
have  not  a  halfpenny,  so  that  if  you  allow  me  to  remain 
here  out  of  reach  of  the  storm,  and  where  I  can  see  the 
fire,  it  will  be  from  charity  only." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  a  man  to  refuse  such  charity  as  that," 
said  tbe  landlord,  "  and,  what's  more,  yoii  can  have  a  cup 
of  ale  to  warm  yourself  with — you  look  as  if  you  were 
frozen  to  the  bone." 

"I  am — I  am,"  was  the  shivering  reply.  "I  was 
caught  some  distance  off,  and  even  when  I  reached  this 
house  I  hesitated  a  long  while  before  I  ventured  to  come 
in,  for  fear  that  I  should  be  driven  out  again." 

"  But  what  are  you  ?"  said  the  landlord,  giving  him  the 
cup  of  ale  he  had  promised.  "  You  say  you  are  very 
poor,  yet  you  don't  look  like  a  beggar." 

A  faint  flush  of  colour  rose  up  into  the  countenance 
of  the  old  man  as  he  replied  : 

"No,  I  am  no  beggar — I  have  never  begged  anything 
but  such  a  favour  as  I  have  asked  you  in  all  my  life." 

"  And  yet  so  poor  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  poor ;  I  have  been  unfortunate." 

By  common  consent,  all  the  people  in  the  room  ceased 
talking,  in  order  to  listen  to  this  little  dialogue  between 
the  landlord  and  the  old  man. 

Simple  as  it  seemed,  yet,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
parties,  they  were  strangely  and  powerfully  interested  in 
it. 

"  But,  come,"  said  the  landlord,  "  you  have  not  told  us 
what  you  are — surely  you  must  have  some  profession  or 
avocation  ?" 

The  flush  of  colour  upon  the  old  man's  countenance 
deepened  as  he  replied : 

"  Yes,  yes — it  is  true  enough,  I  have  a  profession,  but 
it  is  a  poor  one — a  miserable  one.  I  wish  I  had  chosen 
some  other." 

"  But  what  are  you  ?"  cried  the  landlord,  growing  im- 
patient that  his  question  should  not  be  replied  to. 

"An  author,"  said  the  old  man,  timidly. 

"  An  author  ?"  repeated  the  landlord. 

"  Yes  ;  do  you  not  understand  what  I  mean  by  that  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  mean  you  write  things." 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct." 

"  I  know  you  are  always  poor,"  said  the  landlord.  "  I 
have  met  with  folks  like  you  before  to-night.  Now  what 
do  you  write?" 

"  Anything,"  was  the  reply — "  anything  that  you  like 
to  mention.  I  can  sing  a  song  too,  though  my  voice  is 
not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be,  still  I  can  sing,  and  I  will 
make  one  up  as  I  go  along  if  you  like,  and  bring  in  all 
that  is  taking  place  around  us." 

"  Can  you  do  that?"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Yes,  I  can." 

"  Well  then,  let's  hear  you." 

A  loud  knocking  upon  the  tables  by  way  of  applause 
followed  this  proposition. 

The  old  man's  eyes  brightened  a  little. 

"Perhaps,"  he  said,  hesitatingly — "perhaps,  good 
people  all,  if  I  amuse  you  by  what  1  do  you  won't  mind 
giving  me  a  trifle  for  what  I  do  ?" 

"No — no,  certainly  not,"  said  the  landlord.  "I  will 
go  round  to  all,  and  we  will  raise  a  subscription  for  you." 

This  was  a  tempting  offer  to  the  old  man,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  he  was  quite  overcome  by  it. 

Then,  in  his  peculiar,  thin,  shrill  voice,  he  commenced  a 
kind  of  doggerel  song,  bringing  in  with  considerable  ad- 
dress his  own  poverty  and  wi'etchedness,  the  storm, 
the  generosity  of  the  landlord,  and  the  kindness  of  his 
auditors. 

Of  the  poem  or  song  in  a  literary  point  of  view  but 
little  in  the  way  of  admiration  can  be  said,  but  yet,  as  he 
praised  everybody  from  landlord  downwards,  it  was 
universally  appreciated  and  applauded. 

"Capital,"  said  the  landlord,  when  he  had  finished. 
"  Now  then,  I  will  go  round  and  see  what  I  can  get." 

All  gave  something— some  little,  some  much,  but  in  the 
aggregate  there  was  a  goodly  sum. 

The  poor  author  was  profuse  in  his  acknowledgments. 

"Let  us  have  another  song,"  said  some  one,  "and  we 
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will  pass  the  hat  round  again — this  will  be  a  good  night's 
work  for  you,  old  fellow." 

"  I  can't  sing  you  another  song,  I  am  afraid,"  returned 
the  old  man — "  I  am  getting  too  old  and  too  weak  to  sing; 
it  tries  my  voice  too  much ;  but  I  have  something  here 
which  perhaps  will  amuse  you  quite  as  well — perhaps 
better." 

Great  curiosity  was  immediately  manifest  to  know  what 
this  something  was. 

Slowly  and  carefully  the  old  man  unbuttoned  his  coat, 
and  from  one  of  his  pockets  produced  a  small  roll  of 
paper. 

This  he  opened  carefully  and  gently,  and  smoothed  out 
with  his  hands. 

It  could  then  be  seen  that  the  roll  was  composed  of 
several  sheets  of  paper  covered  all  over  with  very  close 
writing. 

"  Now  then,  old  boy,"  said  the  landlord,  slapping  him 
playfully  ou  the  back,  "  what  have  you  got  there  ?  let  us 
know  what  it  is  ?" 

CHAPTER  DCOXII. 

IN  ^VHICH  THE  POOK  AUTHOK   READS   HIS  TALE. 

"  It  is  a  little  tale,"  was  the  reply,  "founded  ons^ome- 
thiug  that  actually  occurred.  It's  the  last  thing  I  have 
written,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  before  long  I  shall  be 
able  to  find  a  purchaser  for  it.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Lon- 
don when  the  storm  broke  out." 

"  And  you  thought  about  reading  it  to  us  ?"  said  the 
landlord.' 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  think  it  will  interest  you, 
and  serve  to  pass  a  few  minutes  away.  It  will  not  take 
me  long  to  read  it — not  long  enough  to  tiro  you  by  listen- 
ing, I  feel  assured." 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlord,  glancing  around  him,  "  what 
says  the  company — are  you  williag  to  hear  this  tale  i-ead 
instead  of  having  another  song?"  "" 

A  unanimous  "  Yes,  yes"  came  from  all  sides,  followed 
by  some  applause  that  so  excited  the  old  man  and  made 
his  hand  tremble  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  hold 
liis  papers  still  enough  to  read  them. 

At  last,  amid  a  profound  silence,  he  began,  in  a  low, 
wavering  tone  at  first,  but  as  ho  warmed  with  his  subject 
ind  grew  more  intei'estod  in  it,  his  tones  gi-ew  louder  and 
)0uder. 

"  Toby  Simptom,"  he  began,  "a  pattern  to  Quakers,  in- 
habited a  neat  little  house  in  London,  beautified  by  the 
presence  of  his  daughter  Mary. 

"  She — scarcely  seventeen,  a  beautiful  blonde,  with  blue 
eyes,  and  possessing  as  much  wisdom  as  beauty — was 
sought  by  all  the  young  men  among  her  father's  ac- 
quaintance. 

"Those  of  the  neighbourhood  tried  in  vain  to  win  a 
smile.  Mary  was  not  a  coquet,  and  so  far  from  turning 
to  account  the  effect  produced  by  her  charms,  she  felt  so 
much  annoyed  by  it  that  she  could  hardly  treat  with 
civility  her  many  admirers,  one  only  excepted — William 
Beresford,  a  young  artist  who  was  intimate  with  the 
family. 

"A  simple  occurrence  was  the  cause  of  this  intimacy. 

"Premature  death  had  taken  away  the  wife  of  the 
Quaker,  still  in  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  he,  wishing  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  so  near  to  him,  had  called  a 
painter  to  her  death-bed. 

"It  was  there  that  William  first  met  the  aSlicted 
daughter. 

"  There,  between  the  tears  of  one  and  the  sacred  employ- 
ment of  the  other,  grew  up  a  serious  attachment. 

"  A  year  passed  over,  that  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
bond  formed  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  young 
man  had  already  ventured  to  declare  his  hopes  and  de- 
sires. 

"  Toby  had  no  reasons  for  opposing  the  inclinations  of 
the  young  couple. 

"  Without  being  rich,  William  earned,  by  means  of  his 
brush  and  palet,  enough  honourably  to  maintain  a 
family. 

"  His  father,  Mr.  Bei'esford,  an  old  city  merchant,  had 
retired  with  an  immense  fortune,  a  rare  example  of  rapid 
success  in  speculations  so  rapid  that  very  few  persons  had 
been  able  to  follow  their  progress. 

"  Mr.  Beresford,  being  of  a  quick,  stern  disposition, 
livei  alone  in  the  West  End  of  London,  without  troubling 


himself  about  his  son,  and  leaving  his  son  to  shift  for 
himself. 

"  He  was  one  of  those  obliging  egotists  who  trouble 
no  one  in  order  not  to  be  troubled  themselves — one  of  the 
most  perfectly  complaisant,  providing  nothing  is  asked  of 
them. 

"  William,  then,  had  nothing  to  hinder  his  courtship  of 
the  fair  Quakeress. 

"Knowing  well  that  her  father  would  not  oppose  her 
marriage,  the  situation  of  the  lovers  was  most  prosperous ; 
and  honest  Toby  waited  for  nothing  to  fix  the  wedding- 
day,  saving  the  back  rents  due  from  his  farms,  intending 
to  set  apart  that  income  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

"  With  this  view,  he  left  for  the  country,  a  few  miles 
from  London,  in  order  to  arrange  his  affairs. 

"Ho  was  absent  from  homo  but  a  single  day,  and  re- 
turning at  night  on  horseback,  he  perceived,  a  little  in 
advance,  a  horseman  who  blocked  up  the  road. 

"  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  uncertain  whether  to  pro- 
ceed or  to  turn  back. 

"While  in  this  predicament,  the  stranger  advanced 
towards  him. 

"  It  was  too  late  to  think  of  escaping,  and,  putting  the 
best  possible  face  on  the  affair,  ho  started  his  horse 
again. 

_"  As  he  approached  the  troublesome  stranger,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  masked — an  unpleasant  augury  of 
what  was  soon  confirmed. 

"  The  unknown  drew  a  pistol,  and  pointing  it  to  the 
traveller,  demanded  his  purse. 

"  The  Quaker  was  not  a  coward,  but,  calm  in  character, 
inoffensive  in  religion,  and  unable  to  resist  an  armed  man, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  his 
purse,  contaiuing  twelve  guineas. 

"  The  highwayman  took  it  and  counted  out  the  money, 
and  let  the  Quaker  pass,  who,  believing  himself  cleared, 
quickened  his  pace  to  a  trot. 

"  But  the  highwayman,  seeing  how  little  resistance  had 
been  offered,  and  hoping  for  more  booty,  soon  rejoined 
honest  Toby,  and  again  blocked  up  the  way,  and,  point- 
ing his  pistol,  cried  out : 

"  'Your  watch!' 

"  The  Quaker,  although  surprised,  did  not  show  it  in 
the  least,  and  coolly  took  out  his  watch,  and,  noticing  tho 
time,  placed  tho  jewel  in  tho  hand  of  the  thief,  saying: 

"  '  Now,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go  home,  for  my  daughter 
will  feel  uneasy  at  my  absence.' 

"  '  One  moment,'  replied  the  masked  cavalier,  growing 
more  urgent  by  his  continued  docility.  '  Swear  that  you 
have  no  other  sum !' 

"  '  I  never  swear,'  replied  the  Quaker. 

"  '  Well,  then,  affirm  that  you  have  about  you  no  more 
money,  and,  upon  the  word  of  a  highwayman,  I  will  not 
resort  to  violence  towards  a  man  who  yields  with  so 
much  grace.     I  will  no  further  molest  you.' 

"  Toby  reflected  a  moment,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  '  Whoever  thou  art,'  ho  said,  gravely,  '  you  have 
noticed  that  I  am  a  Quaker,  who  would  not  conceal  the 
truth,  although  at  tho  risk  of  my  life.  In  my  saddle-bags 
I  have  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling.' 

"  '  Two  hundred  pounds  sterling.''  cried  the  highway- 
man, whose  eyes  glistened  through  his  mask. 

"  'If  you  are  good — if  you  are  humane,'  replied  the 
Quaker — 'you  will  not  take  away  this  money.  My 
daughter  is  about  being  married,  and  this  sum  is  neces- 
sary for  the  occasion.  It  would  be  a  long  time  before  I 
could  get  together  a  similar  one.  The  dear  child  loves 
her  intended,  and  it  would  bo  exceedingly  cruel  to  deny 
their  union.  You  have  a  heart — perhaps  you  have  loved. 
You  would  not — cannot  do  so  wicked  an  action  !' 

"  '  What's  your  daughter,  her  lover,  or  their  marriage 
to  do  with  me?  Fewer  words  and  more  promptness! 
Give  me  the  money!' 

"Toby,  sighing,  raised  tho  saddle-bags,  took  out  a 
heavy  sack,  and  handed  it  slowly  to  the  masked  man,  and 
then  attempted  to  gallop  off.  ■ 

"  '  Hold  on,  my  Quaker  friend  !'  said  tho  other,  seizing 
the  bridle.  '  Tho  moment  of  your  arrival,  you  will  de- 
nounce me  to  the  magistrates — that  is  usual,  and  I  have 
nothing  to  say ;  but  I  must  at  least  be  beyond  a  pursuit 
to-night.  My  mare  is  feeble  enough,  and,  what's  more, 
she  is  fatigued.  Your  horse,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
vigorous,  for  tho  weight  of  the  sack  did  not  encumber 
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liim.    Dismount.    Givo  mo  your  horse.    You  may  take 
mine  if  you  wish.' 

"  It  was  too  lato  to  think  of  resisting,  and,  although 
the  increasing  demands  were  of  a  nature  to  heat  tho  bile 
of  the  most  patient  man,  Toby  dismounted,  and  with  re- 
signation accepted  the  sorry  jade  that  was  left  in  ex- 
change. 

"  '  Had  I  known  this,'  he  contented  himself  with  think- 
ing, '  I  should  have  run  away  when  I  first  met  the  rascal, 
and  certainly  he  would  never  have  overtaken  me  with 
this  courser.' 

"  Meanwhile,  tho  masked  man,  thanking  him  ironically 
for  his  complaisance,  burying  his  rowels  in  the  horse's 
flanks,  disappeared. 

"Before  arriving  in  London,  the  plundered  traveller 
bad  time  to  reilect  upon  his  situation,  and  upon  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  poor  young  folks  who  loved  each 
other  so  much,  and  whose  happiness  would  be  post- 
poned. 

"The  sura  taken  from  him  wag  irrecoverably  lost. 
There  Avas  no  means  to  And  or  recognise  the  audacious 
thief. 

"  Nevertheless,  as  though  struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  he 
stopped  short. 

"  'Yes,'  he  said,  'I  may  succeed  by  this  means.  If 
this  man  resides  in  London,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to 
find  him,  as  Heaven  has  doubtless  determined  that  he 
should  bo  imprudent.' 

"  A  little  consoled  by  some  hope,  Toby  went  home,  with- 
out appearing  in  the  least  trouble,  and  without  speaking 
of  his  adventure. 

"  He  did  not  go  to  the  magistrate,  but  embraced  his 
daughter,  who,  doubting  nothing,  retired  and  slept 
soundly. 

"  Next  morning,  ho  bethought  himself  to  aid  Provi- 
dence to  make  researches. 

"  Bringing  out  tho  mare  from  the  stable  where  she  had 
passed  the  night,  he  placed  the  bridle  upon  her  neck, 
hoping  that  the  animal,  guided  by  habit,  would  naturally 
go  to  her  master's  house. 

"  He  let  the  unchecked  beast  go  free  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  followed  her. 

"  But  he  overrated  her  instinct. 

"  For  a  long  time  she  walked  about,  making  a  thousand 
turns  and  curves,  without  object,  without  directions — 
sometimes  stopping,  then  starting  in  a  contrary  direction. 

"Toby  despaired. 

"  '  The  thief,'  he  thought,  '  never  resided  in  London. 
How  silly  I  was  not  to  notify  the  magistrate  before  it  was 
too  late,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  animal  to  find 
the  way !' 

"  Ho  was  interrupted  in  his  reflections  by  the  cries  of 
children  who  had  been  nearly  trod  upon  by  the  mare. 

"A  moment  since  so  quiet,  she  now  started  to  run. 

"  '  Stop  her— stop  her !'  cried  everyone. 

"'Let  her  go!'  cried  the  Quaker.  'In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  don't  stop  her !' 

"  Following  with  anxiety  the  course  of  the  animal,  he 
saw  her  enter  tho  half-open  gateway  of  a  splendid  resi- 
dence at  the  West  End. 

" '  It's  here,'  thought  the  Quaker,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven  in  thanks  to  Providence. 

"  Then,  in  passing  before  the  house,  he  saw  a  servant 
in  the  yard  patting  the  beast  and  conducting  her  to  the 
stables. 

"  He  then  asked  the  first  person  he  met  the  name  of 
the  occupier  of  the  house. 

"  '  What !  are  you  such  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the 
town  that  you  don't  know  the  residence  of  the  rich  mer- 
chant, Beresford  ?'  '^* 

"  Toby's  astonishment  prevented  him  from  replying. 

" '  Beresford !'  repeated  the   man,    believing    that  he 
had  not  been  understood—'  you  know  well— the  man  who 
has  made  so  great  a  fortune.' 
"  '  Thanks,  my  friend— thanks !'  replied  Toby. 
"  He  was  unable  to  recover  himself. 
" '  Beresford— William's  father— a  respected  man— ho 
ray  thief!' 

"  He  believed  himself  tho  butt  of  a  dream,  and  wished  to 
return  home.  Nevertheless,  he  called  to  mind  several 
instances  of  respectable  men  who  had  been  connected 
with  bands  of  malefactors.  Then  this  immense  fortune, 
the  source  of  which  was  so  uncertain — then  this  mare, 
who  seemed  to  be  going  to  her  master. 


"  Toby  resolved  to  solve  the  mystery. 

"  He  went  boldlv  into  the  yard,  and  demanded  speech 
with  the  master,  \vho,  although  it  was  nearly  noon,  was 
still  in  bed — another  indication  of  a  night  of  fatigue. 

"  The  Quaker  insisted  upon  being  introduced  imme- 
diately, and  soon  found  himself  in  Beresford's  bed- 
chambei'. 

"  Ho  had  just  awoke,  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  asked,  a 
little  out  of  humour: 

"  '  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  do  you  want  ?' 

"  The  sound  of  tho  voice  awakened  Tobv'a  recollection 
and  completed  his  conviction. 

"  Quietly  taking  a  chair,  he  posted  himself  near  the  bed, 
without  removing  his  hat. 

"  '  You  remain  covered  !'  said  the  surprised  merchant. 

" '  I  am  a  Quakei-,'  replied  the  other,  with  much  calm- 
ness, '  and,  you  know,  such  is  our  usage.' 

"  At  the  hrst  words,  Beresford  sprang  up,  and  closely 
examined  his  visitor. 

"  He  recognised  him,  and  turned  pale. 

"  '  Well,'  he  asked,  stammcringly,  '  what  is  the  busi- 
ness that  Las  brought  you  hither  ?' 

"  '  I  ask  pardon  for  having  shown  so  much  haste,'  re- 
plied Toby,  'but  among  friends  it  is  not  usual  to  stand 
upon  much  ceremony,  and  I  have  come,  without  form,  to 
ask  you  for  my  watch,  which  you  borrowed  yesterday.' 

'"The  watch?' 

"  '  I  value  it  much.  It  was  my  poor  wife's,  and  I  cannot 
do  without  it !  My  brothor-in-law  —  the  alderman  — 
would  never  forgive  me  for  letting  a  jewel  which  recalls 
to  mind  his  sister  pass  from  my  hand  a  day  !' 

"  The  name  of  the  alderman  seemed  to  make  some  im- 
pression upon  Beresford. 

"  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Toby  continued  : 

"'You  will  much  oblige  mo  by  returning  those  ten 
guineas  which  I  lent  you  at  the  same  time.  Neverthe- 
less, if  you  are  in  want  of  them,  I  consent  to  lending  them 
to  you,  upon  the  condition  that  you  give  me  a  proper 
receipt.' 

"  The  coolness  of  the  Quaker  so  much  disconcerted  tho 
merchant  that  he  did  not  deny  the  possession  of  the 
stolen  articles ;  but,  not  wishing  to  acknowledge  it,  he 
hesitated  to  reply,  and  Toby  added: 

"  '  I  have  told  you  of  the  projected  marriage  of  my 
daughter  Mary.  I  had  reserved  a  sura  of  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  the  bride's  poi'tion ;  but  I  have  met  with  an 
accident  Last  evening,  on  tho  London  Eoad,  I  was  com- 
pletely robbed — so  completely  that  I  have  come  to  pray 
you  to  give  your  son  a  marriage  portion,  which  had  it  not 
been  for  that  I  should  never  have  asked  of  you.' 

"  '  My  son  ?' 

"  '  Eh  ? — yes.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  ho  who  is  in 
love  with  Mary,  and  is  to  marry  her  ?' 

"  '  William  ?'  cried  the  mercliant,  throwing  himself  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed. 

" '  William  Beresford,"  calmly  repled  the  Quaker, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuff.  '  Let  us  see  you  do  something 
for  him ;  I  should  not  like  him  to  know  what  passed  last 
night,  but  if  you  do  not  furnish  the  sum  I  have  pro- 
mised, it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  tell  him  how  I  lost 
it.' 

"  Beresford  ran  to  a  desk,  opened  it,  and  placed  in 
Toby's  hand  his  watch,  his  purse,  and  his  sack  of 
money. 

"  '  Good !'  said  the  Quaker,  on  receiving  them.  '  I  seo 
that  I  was  right  in  depending  upon  you.' 

" '  Is  that  all  you  wish  ?'  asked  the  merchant,  in  a  brisk 
tone. 

"'No — I  require  something  further  of  your  friend- 
ship.' 

" '  Speak !' 

"  '  You  must  disinherit  your  son.' 

"'How?' 

" '  You  must  disinhei-it  him.  I  don't  wish  it  to  be  said 
that  I  have  speculated  upon  your  fortune.' 

"And  speaking  these  words,  the  Quaker  left  the 
chamber. 

"'No,'  he  murmured,  when  alone,  'children  are  not 
bound  by  the  faults  of  their  parents.  Mary  shall  marry 
the  son  of  this  man,  but  touch  his  stelen  money — 
never !' 

"  '  Ho,  my  friend !'  he  cried  to  Beresford  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  the  yard,  for  he  perceived  the  merchant  looking 
out  of  window — 'order  my  horse  to  bo  brought  out' 
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[the  consternation  at  the  roadside  inn.] 


"  A  few  miniites  after,  Toby,  well  mounted,  carrying 
Lpliiiid  Lim  Lis  bag  of  money,  and  provided  with  bis 
watcb  and  purse,  at  a  moderate  pace  regained  his  house. 

"  '  1  have  just  made  my  marriage  visit  to  your  father,' 
he  said  to  Willium,  whom  he  found  there.  '  I  believe  that 
ive  shall  be  able  to  agree.' 

"  Two  hours  afterwards,  Beresford  arrived  at  Toby's 
liouse,  and  taking  him  aside,  said  : 

'■ '  Honest  Quaker,  your  proceedings  have  touched  mo 
to  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  You  might  liave  dishonoured 
me,  dishonoured  my  son,  ruined  me  in  his  eyes,  and  made 
him  unhappy  in  relusing  him  your  daughter.  You  have 
acted  like  a  wise  man  and  a  man  of  heart.  I  wish  no 
longer  to  blush  in  your  presence.  Take  these  papers. 
Good-bye — you  will  never  see  me  again  !' 

"He  then  left. 

"  The  Quaker  opened  the  papers. 

Ko.  151. — Blueskix. 


"  First  there  were  cheques  for  large  amounts  on  the  first 
houses  in  London. 

"  Then  came  a  list  of  names,  and  by  the  side  of  each 
name  was  placed  the  amount  of  larger  or  smaller  sums. 
A  note  was  joined  to  it,  upon  which  the  Quaker  read  as 
follows : 

"  '  These  are  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  robbed. 
The  figures  are  the  amounts  that  ought  to  be  returned. 
Draw  the  money  from  my  bankers,  as  though  for  the  pur- 
pose of  foreign  exchange,  and  then  make  the  restitution 
secretly.  All  which  remains  will  bo  my  legitimate  for- 
tune, and  your  daughter  will  be  able  to  accept  of  my 
inheritance.' 

"  The  next  morning  Beresford  had  left  London,  and  all 
believed  that  he  was  gone  to  live  on  his  income  fn 
France. 

"  On  the  marriage  day  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Quaker  n 
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f-ssembed  a  large  number  of  joyous  friends,  among  whom 
miglit  be  noticed  a.  number  of  persons  rejoicing  themselves 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  London  thieves,  who,  by  the 
interference  of  Toby,  had  been  induced  to  return  to  them 
their  stolen  property  with  interest. 


CHAPTER  DCCXIII. 

A  SINGULAR  AND   UNEXPECTED   ARRIVAL  TAKES  PLACE   AT 
THE   ROADSIDE   INN. 

The  old  man's  tale  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, and  when  he  concluded  it  ho  was  saluted  with  a 
universal  burst  of  applause. 

"  Good — very  good,  sir !"  said  the  landlord.  "  I  like  that 
better  than  your  song.  If  there's  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  tickles  my  fancy,  it  is  a  good  lalo  well  told. 
I  will  go  round  with  the  hat ;  and  we  ought  to  collect 
Bomething  good  this  time,  for  it  has  been  a  regular  treat." 

The  old  man  blushed,  and  appeared  greatly  confused 
at  hearing  the  rough  praises. 

But  ho  was  needy  and  in  want,  and  therefore  he 
watched  the  circulation  of  the  hat  with  very  great  in- 
terest. 

All  contributed  as  largely  as  they  could  afford,  and  the 
poor  author  could  scarcely  believe  that  ho  had  suddenly 
grown  so  rich. 

"  I  wish  I  could  thank  you,  gentlemen  all,"  he  said,  as 
he  pocketed  the  coin — "  that  is,  I  can  thank  you,  but  not  in 
the  manner  that  you  deserve.  However,  you  must  take 
the  will  for  the  deed." 

This  they  wore  by  no  means  disinclined  to  do. 

Jack  and  Blueskin  had  been  interested  with  what  was 
going  on,  but  now  the  former,  leaning  towards  his  com- 
panion, whispered : 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  time  we  were  starting  ?" 

"  I  do  ;  the  storm  appears  to  have  given  over." 

"It does;  we  will  pay  our  reckoning  and  be  off.  I  am 
glad  we  took  shelter  here,  for  wo  have  rested  ourselves 
and  not  attracted  any  suspicion." 

"  You  are  right." 

Just  as  Blueskin  was  in  the  act  of  summoning  the 
landlord,  a  sudden  commotion  arose  outside,  and  by  a 
natural  kind  of  instinct  he  paused  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
possible  the  cause  of  it. 

The  hoarse  murmur  of  many  voices,  the  trampling  of 
feet,  and  a  babel  of  other  sounds  could  now  be  heard, 
each  moment  increasing  in  plainness  as  they  drew  nearer 
to  the  inn. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  ejaculated  the  landloi'd — "what's 
that?" 

So  suddenly  had  the  noise  come  upon  them,  that  all  sat 
perfectly  still  in  their  seats  incapable  of  doing  anything 
further  than  staring  into  each  other's  countenances. 

Before  the  landlord  could  go  to  the  front  door  it  was 
suddenly  dashed  open,  and  a  throng  of  persons  poured 
in. 

At  first,  nothing  could  be  distinguished  but  a  turbulent 
mass  of  people ;  but  when  they  all  entered  the  kitchen 
and  drew  aside  somewhat,  it  was  perceived  that  they 
carried  some  dark,  heavy  object. 

As  soon  as  it  was  caught  sight  of  an  immediate  and  in- 
tense interest  was  felt  in  it. 

The  men  were  carrying  a  wooden  hurdle  that  had  been 
hastily  torn  up  from  some  field,  and  on  it  lay  at  full 
length  a  human  form  that  was  covered  up,  however,  by  a 
large,  black  riding  cloak. 

"An  accident?"  said  the  landlord. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  as  they  set  their  burden  down  in 
front  of  the  fire — "  a  sad  accident  too,  I'm  afraid.  Is  there 
a  surgeon  anywhere  about  ?" 

"  If  it  is  no  more  than  a  simple  hm-t,"  said  a  voice,  "  I 
can  attend  to  it." 

"  Come  forward,  then." 

An  elderly  man  rose  up  from  where  he  had  been  sitting 
and  came  towards  the  fire. 

He  stooped  down  and  drew  aside  the  cloak,  asking  as 
he  did  so : 

"  How  did  the  accident  happen  ?" 

"  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,"  was  the  answer ; 
"  the  animal  suddenly  gi-ew  restive  about  something — the 
storm,  we  suppose — and  threw  him  off  with  great  violence  ; 
he  has  laid  perfectly  stiU  ever  since,  showing  no  signs 
of  life." 

"  I  don't  think  he  is  dead  either,"  said  the  one  who  had 


volunteered  to  come  forward  ;  "  if  we  are  careful  we  may 
restore  him." 

"  Let  him  be  cartied  upstairs  at  once,"  said  the  land- 
lord ;  "  in  a  case  like  this,  who  could  help  being  chari- 
table?" 

Perhaps  the  landlord  was  induced  to  make  this  speech 
by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger. 

He  was  dressed  plainly,  but  yet  in  rich  attire,  and  no 
doubt  if  he  recovered  he  would  pay  handsomely  for  the 
attention  that  had  been  paid  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  ho 
dieJ,  he  would  have  relatives  who  would  defray  all  ex- 
penses with  the  same  amount  of  liberaUty. 

Surely  this  stranger  could  bo  nothing  either  to  Jack  or 
Blueskin,  and  yet  they  felt  a  strange  inclination  to 
linger. 

To  be  sure,  although  the  thunder  and  lightning  had 
ceased,  the  rain  continued  to  fall,  and  this  might  have 
been  one  reason  for  their  remaining. 

At  any  rate,  they  stopped,  though  they  did  not  crowd 
round  the  body  like  some  of  the  others  did. 

"Yes,"  said  the  one  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
duties  of  a  surgeon,  "he  would  bo  much  better  carried 
upstairs  and  placed  in  a  bed — let  it  bo  done  forthwith." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  landlord,  with  a  flourish. 
"Mary  Jane,  light  a  large  fire  in  the  best  front  bed- 
room." 

"  What  sort  of  a  staircase  is  it  ?"  asked  the  surgeon. 

"Why?" 

"If  it  is  a  broad  one  we  can  carry  him  up  on  the 
hurdle  just  as  he  is,  and  that  would  be  better  than  dis- 
turbing him." 

"Oh  yes,  you  can  manage  that,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Come  along  then,  three  or  four  of  you,"  said  tho 
surgeon;  "lift  him  up  carefully — mind  how  you  do  it. 
There,  that  will  do." 

When  the  hurdle  was  raised,  Blueskin  and  Jack  Shep- 
pard  could  not  forbear  from  standing  up  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  person  that  lay  extended  upon 
it. 

Tho  cloak  still  remained  covering  over  a  portion  of  his 
body,  but  the  face  remained  fully  revealed. 

No  sooner  did  they  catch  sight  of  it  than  both  started 
violently,  and  it  was  only  by  a  powerful  exercise  of  self- 
control  that  they  prevented  the  escape  of  an  ejaculation 
from  their  lips. 

But  for  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  all  present  was 
concentrated  upon  one  object,  the  change  in  their  manner 
must  have  been  noticed. 

As  it  was,  it  escaped  observation  altogether. 

The  next  moment  tho  strange-looking  procession  passed 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  made  its  way  upstairs. 

Jack  and  Blueskin  did  not  follow — they  were  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  each  other  as 
soon  as  they  wore  left  alone. 

"  Good  heavens  I"  ejaculated  Jack — "  can  it  be  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  I  can  Bcarcely  believe  my  own  eyes,"  answered  Blue- 
skin.    "  I  was  regularly  staggered." 

"  So  was  I ;  but  yet  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt.  Are 
you  quite  sure  of  his  identity  ?" 

"  Quite  certain ;  I  could  point  him  out  from  a  thousand. 
I  am  as  sure  that  he  is  Steggs  as  lam  that  you  are  Jack 
Sheppard." 

"  Hush — hush !  pi-ay  don't  mention  that  name  under 
any  roof,  even  in  a  whisper — you  know  not  what  ears  may 
catch  it." 

"  True ;  the  caution  is  a  good  one,  and  you  will  find 
that  I  shall  not  offend  again.  However,  as  wo  are  alone, 
let  us  have  a  few  words  on  this  point." 

"Well,  the  question  is  for  us  to  consider  whether  his 
accidental  presence  hero  has  anything  to  do  with  us?" 

"  I  should  think  not." 

"  So  should  I ;  but  yet  you  must  remember  how  closely 
and  intimately  connected  he  is  with  what  we  have  sworn 
to  accomplish,  and  also  that  he  is  now,  or  was  when  we 
last  heard  of  him,  in  close  attendance  upon  Edgworlh 
Bess." 

Jack  stai'ted  again. 

"  Surely "  he  said. 

"  I  say  nothing,"  interrupted  Blueskin ;  "  the  question 
to  mo  is  whether  we  should  leave  here  without  endea- 
vouring first  of  all  to  have  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  him?" 

"  But  his  state  is  so  dangerous." 
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"  So  it  appears  to  bo  just  at  present ;  yet  if  ho  has  been 
thrown  from  his  horse  ha  may  soon  recover  from  the 
effects  of  that  accident." 

"  And,"  said  Jack,  anxiously,  "  we  have  yet  to  Icnow 
where  he  was  riding  to  in  such  speed.  Surely  the  circum- 
stances were  of  no  ordinary  importance  that  would 
make  him  willing  to  face  such  a  storm  as  this  has 
been." 

"  That's  what  I  could  not  help  thinking  myself ;  and 
that  he  rode  through  it  is  pretty  evident  by  the  account 
given  by  the  men  Avho  brought  him  in."  ^ 

"I  am  perplexed,  Blueskin  —  quite  perplexed.  My 
mind  begins  to  be  filled  with  all  manner  of  forebodings. 
Some  evil,  I  am  sure,  has  happened." 

Ho  clasped  his  hands  over  his  head  as  he  spoke,  and 
bent  down  over  the  table. 

"  Don't  give  up  like  that.  Jack — that  is  never  worth 
while,  I  am  sure  ;  let  us  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  mis- 
fortune before  we  begin  to  grieve  over  it." 

"But  I  fear  a  thousand  things,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  it  is  foolish  to  torment  yourself  with  fears  alone — 
I  would  never  do  that ;  wait  in  patience  for  a  while,  and 
then  we  shall,  doubtless,  be  able  to  ascertain." 

"  I  have  a  thought,"  he  cried,  suddenly,  "  it  is  certain 
there  is  no  suspicion  against  us  here." 

"Quite  certain." 

"Well,  then,  no  doubt,  if  we  ask  for  it,  we  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  sleeping  chamber ;  then  we  could 
stay,  and  take  the  very  first  opportunity  we  could  of 
joining  Steggs,  and  having  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  him." 

"  A  good  plan — the  best  under  the  circumstances  that 
we  coiild  adopt.  When  the  landlord  returns  I  will  speak 
to  him  about  it." 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will ;  I  feel  almost  incapable  of 
calm  speech  myself." 

"  But  you  must  not  allow  your  agitation  to  be  visible, 
or  all  manner  of  suspicions  will  be  aroused.  Be  calm  for 
your  own  sake  and  for  mine." 

"I  will — I  will.  But  rely  upon  it,  some  evil  has  bo- 
fallen  Edgworth  Bess,  and  when  he  met  with  this  accident 
Steggs  must  have  been  riding  off  somewhere  for  assist- 
ance." 


CHAPTER  DCCXIV. 

KEVERTS  OKCE  5I0RE  TO    THE  PROCEEDOGS  OF  EDGWORTH 
BESS. 

Before  the  cause  of  Steggs's  unexpected  appearance  at 
the  roadside  inn  can  be  explained  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back  for  some  time,  to  revert,  indeed,  to  the  doings 
of  Edgworth  Bess,  of  whom  we  have  for  a  long  time  lost 
sight. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  her  claims  had  been  ad- 
mitted, and  that,  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  she  was  placed  in  that  iJosition  which  was 
justly  her  o^n,  and  from  which  sho  had  been  so  long 
kept  out  by  the  villany  of  her  uncle. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  heavy  and  saddened  heart  that 
bhe  left  the  Lord  Chancellor's  abode,  for  what  must  be 
her  future  residence. 

This  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  in  Oxfordshire,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Manor  House. 

She  was  accompanied  by  Steggs,  whose  face  was  indeed 
the  only  familiar  one  around  her. 

All  the  others  were  perfect  strangers,  though  many  of 
them  could  recollect  her  parents,  and  were  willing  to  give 
her  a  warm  welcome  on  that  very  account. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  thoroughly  recover 
herself  from  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
her  position  ;  she  could  scarcely  realize  that  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  Jonathan  Wild  or  anyone  else  to  persecute 
her  further. 

At  length,  however,  when  she  felt  more  calm  and  com- 
posed, she  would  occupy  her  thoughts  by  endeavouring  to 
decide  what  should  be  her  future  plan  of  action. 

Life  in  that  place  by  herself,  and  separated  from  one 
who  was  so  dear  to  hei',  was  unendurable — she  could  not 
think  of  it  for  a  moment. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  addressing  Steggs  one  day  on  the 
subject — "  tell  me  whereabouts  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blue- 
skin  are,  or,  if  you  know  it  go  to  them,  and  be  the  bearer 
of  a  message  from  me." 

Steggs  shook  his  head. 


"  I  have  no  idea  where  they  are  at  present,"  he  replied, 
"  and  nothing  that  will  serve  me  as  a  clue  to  guide  me  to 
them." 

Edgworth  Bess  clasped  her  hands. 

"But  surely — surely,"  she  exclaimed,  "you  could,  if 
you  felt  so  inclined,  discover  them  ?" 

"I  might;  but  yet  I  think  it  would  be  bettor  not  to 
interfere  with  their  movements  just  at  present." 

"  Why  not .»" 

"  You  know  full  well  that  they  have  both  set  their 
minds  upon  the  accomplishment  of  one  object,  and  until 
they  have  attained  it  they  will  not  rest,  or  listen  to  any- 
thing else." 

"  And  that  object  ?" 

"  Is,  as  you  know,  to  capture  Jonathan  Wild,  and  place 
him  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice  ;  then, 
when  that  villain  has  met  with  the  fate  ho  so  justly 
deserves,  they  will  be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  adopt  any 
plan  for  their  future  life." 

"  If  I  could  see  them,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  who  could 
not  avoid  shuddering  at  the  bare  mention  of  Jonathan 
Wild's  name — "if  I  could  see  them  I  believe  my  influence 
would  be  strong  enough  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  this 
intention — to  abandon  this  scheme  of  revenge." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Steggs,  decisively.  "  It  is  a  duty 
they  owe  themselves,  and  owe  you  as  well,  and  I  may  as 
well  take  the  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  join  in  this  pursuit;  nothing  could  turn 
me  from  it,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  rest  until  I  feel  assured 
Jonathan  Wild  has  met  with  his  just  doom." 

"No,  no — not  you  as  well,"  said  Edgworth  Bess ;  "if 
you  go  too,  I  shall  be  alone." 

" Don't  ask  me  to  remain,"  said  Steggs,  "and  I  think 
you  will  not  if  you  take  the  matter  fully  into  considera- 
tion." 

"How  so?" 

"When  I  am  also  on  the  track,  can  you  not  see  that  the 
chances  of  capturing  Jonathan  Wild  will  be  very  much 
increased .'  Depend  upon  it,  our  object  will  be  achieved 
in  much  less  time  if  we  all  unite  and  act  together." 

"  It  will — it  will ;  I  can  see  that.  But  I  have  such  a 
hoiTor  of  that  dreadful  man." 

"  No  doubt  you  have — it  is  no  more  than  rcasonablo 
that  you  should ;  but  I  have  no  such  terrors — my  breast 
only  burns  for  vengeance  upon  him." 

"If  I  could  advise,"  sho  said,  with  a  sigh,  "I  should 
say  leave  him  to  the  officers  of  justice,  who,  sooner  or 
later,  must  lay  their  hands  upon  him  ;  this  iuterfereuco 
of  yours  must  be  in  every  way  productive  of  danger." 

"  You  must  not  be  offended  if  I  say  that  you  would 
have  much  difficulty  in  making  cither  myself  or  the 
others  think  so." 

"And  you  really  have  no  idea  where  they  are, 
Steggs?" 

"  None  whatever,  except  that  I  feel  certain  they  are  on 
Jonathan  Wild's  track,  and,  wherever  ho  may  bo  at  thij 
present  moment,  I'll  warrant  they  are  not  far  off.  Con- 
trol your  anxiety  and  impatience  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  the  result  will  be  all  that  you  can  wish." 

"  I  am  tired  of  being  hero,  Steggs,  and  alone,"  she  re- 
plied. "  I  am  longing  for  some  change  to  take  place  iu  my 
life — it  is  growing  intolerable." 

Steggs  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?"  he  said.  "  You  have  attained  tho  • 
summit  of  your  wishes — you  have   wealth,  position — • 
evei^ything!" 

"Not  everything,"  was  tho  answer,  "  for  I  have  neither 
happiness  nor  content." 

"  But  the  reason  is  because  you  will  not  mingle  with 
society  as  you  ought;  in  a  little  while  all  this  feeling  of 
strangeness  and  desolation  would  wear  off." 

"  No,  no,  Steggs — never.  I  cannot  bear  to  enter  into 
any  public  assembly — it  is  most  painful  to  me." 

"In  what  way  ?" 

"No  sooner  do  I  appear  than  there  is  a  general  start  of 
surprise — all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me,  and  when  they  aro 
turned  away  it  is  in  order  that  whispered  remarks  re- 
specting me  may  be  circulated." 

"  But  you  should  take  no  notice  of  such  trifling  things 
as  these." 

"  To  me,  I  can  assure  you,  they  are  no  trifles.  My 
story  is  a  strange  one ;  but  so  far  from  exciting  pity,  I 
o  ntain  nothing  more  than  contempt.  I  have  overheard  the 
most  galling,  insulting  remarks,  and  I  am  determined  to 
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hear  them  no  more ;  if   they  will   say  such  things  they 
shall  not  be  said  in  my  presence." 

Steggs  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  he 
asked: 

"  What  plan  for  the  future  have  you  sketched  out  for 
yourself?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  that  I  have  sketched  out  anything  ; 
I  have  only  a  vague  idea  before  me." 
"What  is  it?" 

"  To  draw  to  my  side  those  who  have  been  my  friends 
for  so  long  under  such  adverse  circumstances,  and  then  to 
quit  England  for  some  foi-eign  laud,  returning  hero  no 
more." 

"And  what  shall  you  do  then  ?" 

"  That  I  have  not  paused  to  consider  yet,  but  I  know 
full  Avell,  and  I  rejoice  at  it,  that  I  am  now  rich,  and 
placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  We  may  either 
remain  in  some  obscure  place,  or  travel  from  one  country 
to  another." 

"  It  is  a  good  plan,"  said  Steggs,  at  length — "I  cannot 
say  anything  against  it." 

"Then  you  are  in  its  favour?"  she  cried,  eagerly. 
"  Will  you  not  do  somcthiug  to  aid  me  to  carry  it  out  ?" 

"Everything." 

"Then  go  at  once  to  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
endeavour  to  j)ersuade  them  to  give  up  their  idea  of  re- 
venge, and  so  prepare  to  leave  England  at  once,  while 
they  are  safe  and  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

"  Everything  but  that,"  said  Steggs,  "  and  that  I  refuse 
only  because  I  am  fully  pei'suaded  that  it  is  quite  useless 
to  ask  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  the  one  settled  idea — 
the  one  iixod  purpose  of  their  lives,  and  they  will  never 
rest  in  peace  until  they  have  accomxDlishcd  it." 

"  Alas — alas  that  it  should  be  so !  There  are  times 
when  a  sad  presentiment  comes  over  me  that  the  end  of 
all  this  will  be  some  terrible  disaster,  which  might  bo 
averted  by  leaving  England  in  good  time  !" 

"That  is  only  a  fancy,"  was  the  answer,  "and  you 
will  bo  wise  if  you  discard  such  things  entirely — you 
will  be  happier,  too.  Let  me  persuade  you  that  it  will 
be  much  the  best  if  you  allow  me  to  start  off  without  de- 
lay to  join  in  this  pursuit.  Jonathan's  capture  will  thus 
be  made  more  certain,  and  will  be  accomplished  sooner. 
If  you  refuse  mo,  I  shall  do  nothing  but  chafe  and  fret 
for  freedom." 

"  I  will  not  refuse  you,  and  I  trust  that  all  will  turn 
out  for  the  best,  but  I  confess  I  have  vei-y  great  misgiv- 
ings." 

"Wait  with  patience,  and  I  promise  that  the  result 
shall  be  all  that  you  can  wish." 

"I  hope  so  too." 

"Then,  when  our  object  is  accomplished — when  we 
know  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  dread  from  Jonathan 
Wild — when  wo  feel  certain  that  ho  has  met  witli  his  just 
reward,  Blueskin  and  Jack  will  only  bo  too  glad  to  fall  in 
with  your  views,  and  to  leave  England." 

"  Then  I  must  content  myself  with  that  arrangement. 
When  shall  you  start?" 

"  Now,  if  you  will  let  me.  The  less  time  there  is  lost 
of  course  the  better  it  must  be." 

"But  how  long  do  you  contemplate  being  absent?" 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  No  longer  than  I 
can  help." 

"Then  I  must  make  this  stipulation.  As  frequently  as 
over  you  can  find  the  opportunity,  you  must  return  here 
to  me,  and  report  what  progress  j'ou  have  made.  Eemcm- 
bor  that  without  you  I  shall  bo  quite  lonely,  and  all  the 
time  you  are  absent  I  shall  bo  full  of  suspense." 

"I  will — you  may  depend  upon  my  doing  that,"  said 
Steggs.  "  Whenever  I  can  got  the  chance,  I  will  see  you, 
because  I  know  that  it  will  relieve  your  anxiety  greatly. 
I  trust  that  the  first  message  I  deliver  will  be  that  wo 
have  succeeded." 

"So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,  for,  although  Jonathan 
has  beeu  so  bitter  a  foe  to  me,  yet  I  cannot  desire  his 
death,  though  I  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  crimes  he 
has  perpetrated  should  not  go  unpunished." 

"That's  a  just  view  to  take  of  the  question,  and,  as 
you  must  be  well  aware,  he  is  a  bold  and  desperate  man 
— in  fact,  he  stands  alone,  a  being  like  himself,  without 
having  any  other  parallel  in  nature.  The  otlicers,  having 
nothing  more  than  duty  and  the  prospect  of  reward  to 
urge  them  on,  would  ba  long  before  they  effected  the 
capture  of  euch  a  one;   but  with  stronger  and   more 


powerful  motives,  such  as  I  possess  in  common  with  Jack  ' 

and  Blueskin,   the  result  must  be  very  different,  for  we  | 

should  never  tire  or  weary  in  our  pursuit."  | 

"  It  is  so.     Keturn,  then,  as  quickly  as  you  can.     Until  I 

you  come  bacli,  I  shall  count  the  time  by  seconds."  } 


CHAPTER  DCCXV. 

EDOWORTH  BESS   MAKES  A   SINGULAR   DISCOVERY   AT   THE 
OLD  BLVNOR   HOUSE. 

Steggs  was  full  of  impatience. 

Now  that  permission  to  go  had  been  accorded  to  him, 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly  remain. 

In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  he  set  out. 

He  was  provided  for  his  expedition  by  one  of  the  best 
horses  in  the  stable,  and  by  some  firearms  of  excellent 
make. 

As  we  know  from  the  past,  Steggs  had  no  slight  cause 
for  desiring  to  be  revenged  upon  Jonathan  Wild. 

He  had  suffered  greatly  at  his  hands,  and  his  was  a 
nature  not  to  calmly  put  up  with  such  treatment  and  to 
forgive  it. 

He  felt  the  sti-ongest,  deepest  craving  for  revenge,  and 
as  he  rode  along  ho  made  up  his  mind  that  his  vengeance 
should  be  sure,  certain,  and  immediate. 

His  resolution  was  that,  at  all  risks  and  hazards,  ho 
would  fire  at  Jonathan  Wild  the  very  first  time  he  got 
within  range  of  his  pistols. 

It  might  not  be  a  manner  of  dealing  with  him  alto- 
gether to  be  approved  of,  hut  Steggs  was  impatient  to 
have  his  revenge  gratified. 

He  clenched  his  teeth  hard,  and  rode  off  at  random, 
for  he  knew  not  in  what  direction  to  search  for  the  object 
of  his  hate. 

But  he  knew  that  the  police  oCBcers  were  on  his  track 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  therefore  he  believed  that 
he  could  not  possibly  go  far  without  meeting  with  some 
intelligence. 

Without  going  into  detail,  however,  we  may  say  that 
for  a  long  time  ho  -was  totally  imsuccessful  in  learning 
anything,  from  the  simple  reason  that  as  yet  Jonathan 
Wild  had  not  made  his  appearance  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Having  come  with  this  certainty  to  this  conclusion, 
Steggs  determined  to  return  to  the  Old  Manor  House, 
and  inform  Edgworth  Bess  of  his  want  of  success  so 
far. 

Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  told  her  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  much  further  than  he  had  already 
done,  and  consequently  that  a  much  longer  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  ho  could  see  her  again. 

Of  course  he  was  equally  unable  to  give  her  any  in- 
telligence respecting  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard,  though 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  them  it  was 
quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  in  perfect 
safety. 

Edgworth  Bess  watched  him  depart  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

When  he  was  with  her  she  did  not  experience  that 
terrible  feeling  of  loneliness  which  characterised  his  ab- 
sence. 

The  room  she  generally  occupied  was  situated  in  a 
kind  of  turret  at  one  wing  of  the  large  building.  . 

She  chose  it  because  its  elevation  was  considerably 
above  any  other  portion  of  the  edifice,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, because  from  the  windows  she  could  command  a 
very  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  sceuerj'. 

Here  she  would  sit  for  hours  and  hours,  day  after  day, 
straining  her  eyes  in  endeavouring  to  pierce  the  distance, 
and  hoping  every  moment  to  catch  sight  of  the  form  of 
one  of  her  friends  approaching. 

But  every  day  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  servants  in  the  old  house  wondered  greatly  at  her 
manner,  but  they  had  been  so  long  without  a  mistress 
that  they  scarcely  noticed  her  absence  from  among 
them. 

Her  retirement  was  complete. 

No  hermit  could  have  isolated  himself  more  tho- 
roughly. 

Steggs  had  now  been  absent  a  long,  long  time — much 
longer  than  she  had  anticipated  or  he  had  given  her 
reason  to  expect. 

Her  mind  suggested  a  thousand  reasons  for  this  non- 
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appearance,  and,  of  course,  the  most  prominent  one  was 
tliat  some  terrible  accident  liad  befallen  him. 

One  evening,  when  she  was  expecting  the  return  of 
Steggs  every  moment — the  evening  after  the  night  on 
which  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  son  had  had  such  a  singular 
adventure  in  the  old  cavern,  and  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives — she  sat  watching  until  long  after  the 
bun  had  set — until,  indeed,  the  beautiful  twilight  deepened 
into  darkness,  and  hid  all  objects  from  her  view. 

Then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she  turned  back  into  the  room, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  dark  it  had  grown. 

She  knew  it  not,  but  for  some  time  the  heavens  had 
jiresonted  a  lowei'ing  and  terrible  appearance,  threatening 
to  break  forth  into  a  storm  of  no  ordinary  violence. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  procure  a  light,  and  as  tho 
means  were  at  hand,  this  was  accomplished  easilj'. 

She  set  a  large  lamp  down  on  the  table,  and  remained 
seated  for  a  little  while  in  an  attitude  of  profound 
thought. 

Then,  risiog  to  her  feet,  unable  any  longer  to  subdue 
her  agitation,  she  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  heavens  still  looked  dark  and  threatening,  but  as 
yet  no  rain  had  begun  to  fall. 

Turning  back,  she  walked  ixiund  and  round  tho  room 
several  times  uneasily. 

On  each  occasion  she  passed  over  the  large  hearthstone 
in  front  of  the  antique  fireplace,  and  each  time  she  trod 
upon  it  she  fancied  it  moved  slightly  in  its  setting. 

It  was  a  trifling  thing  to  take  notice  of,  but  her  mind 
was  in  a  peculiar  condition,  and  she  felt  it  to  be  a 
positive  relief  to  have  something  to  think  about. 

She  remembered  now  that  more  thau  onco  before  she 
had  noticed  tho  stone  move  beneath  her  feet,  but  had 
never  deemed  the  circumstance  worthy  of  a  second 
thought. 

Now  she  stooped  down,  prompted  by  an  irresistible 
curiosity  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  tho  cause. 

She  found  that  when  standing  at  one  end  the  other 
was  considerably  elevated. 

It  might  be  only  from  tho  effects  of  age,  but  she  had 
often  heard  how  people  had  chosen  such  places  to  secrete 
money  and  other  valuables. 

Some  discovery  might  bo  awaiting  her,  for  she  knew 
full  well  that  there  were  many  strange,  dark  secrets  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  her  family. 

With  some  little  dithculty  she  managed,  whilo  standing 
at  one  end  of  the  hearthstone,  to  insert  a  small  wedge  of 
wood,  which  prevented  it  from  falling  back  into  its 
setting. 

Then,  putting  forth  her  strength,  she  slowly  i-aised  the 
stone  an  inch  or  two,  and  moved  it  little  by  little  from  its 
position. 

She  was  encouraged  to  do  this  because  she  noticed  at 
once  there  was  a  dark,  deep,  hollow  place  beneath. 

In  the  excitement  caused  by  this  discovery  she  forgot 
all  about  the  many  anxieties  and  troubles  that  were 
pressing  upon  her  mind. 

When  the  stone  had  been  pushed  almost  completely 
away,  she  went  to  tho  table  and  fetched  the  lamp. 

With  this  in  her  hand,  she  knelt  down  beside  tho  open- 
ing in  tho  flooring,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  more  minute 
investigation. 

She  then  perceived,  for  tho  first  time,  that  there  was  a 
flight  of  narrow,  dark,  uneven  stairs,  descending  in  a 
circular  manner  like  those  in  a  small  round  tower. 

To  what  place  these  steps  could  lead  she  was  unable  to 
form  a  conjecture. 

For  a  long  time  she  remained  holding  tho  lamp  in  her 
hand,  and  looking  down,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  stairs  in  so  singular  a  place. 

At  that  moment  a  strong  desire  camo  over  her  to 
descend  the  steps  on  an  exploring  expedition. 

The  house  was  her  own,  and  surely  no  one  was  more 
fitted  to  become  acquainted  with  its  secrets  than  herself. 

Moreover,  she  had  no  fears  or  misgivings  about  under- 
taking such  a  task. 

Whatever  dangers  there  might  be  in  her  way,  she  felt 
that  by  the  use  of  a  little  caution  and  presence  of  mind 
she  should  be  able  to  overcome  them. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  her  boldness  and  confidence,  she  shrank 
a  little  from  commencing  the  descent,  the  place  looked  so 
dark,  and  dismal,  and  chill. 

But  nerving  herself  for  the  effort,  she  placed  her  feet 
upon  the  fijrst  step,  and  then  began  to  go  down  slowly. 


The  greatest  care  was  necessary,  for  the  steps,  besides 
being  imperfectly  made  and  much  decayed  by  age,  were 
covered  with  moisture,  which  reudei'ed  them  exceedingly 
slippery. 

More  than  once  she  narrowly  escaped  a  fall  to  tho 
bottom. 

Lower  and  lower  she  went,  and  was  unable  to  find  any 
signs  of  a  termination  to  the  steps. 

She  seemed  no  nearer  the  bottom  than  before. 

Suddenly,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly,  she  found  her 
further  progress  barred  by  something  that  seemed  like  a 
door. 

If  it  was  one,  it  was  of  a  most  singular  construction. 

Bars  of  wood,  or  some  similar  material,  crossed  it  in 
several  directions ;  but  tho  whole  was  so  loaded  with 
dirt  and  so  blackened  by  age  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  by  sight  aloue  what  it  was. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  touched  it. 

Unconsciously  she  pressed  a  greater  weight  upon  it 
than  she  intended,  and,  to  her  surprise,  the  substance 
before  her  immediately  gave  way. 

A  cloud  of  dust  arose  and  almost  stifled  her,  and  well 
nigh  extinguished  the  lamp. 

But  in  a  moment  or  two  it  subsided. 

She  had  no  difliculty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  substance  before  her  was  canvas,  or  something 
similar,  and  that  it  had  grown  so  tender  and  rotten  with 
ago  that  tho  pressure  of  her  hand  had  forced  a  hole  com- 
pletely through  it. 

What  might  be  upon  the  other  side  she  could  not  tell, 
but  was  most  anxious  to  ascertain. 

Accordingly,  she  approached  tho  aperture  carefully, 
and  held  np  tho  lamp  in  tho  bust  position  she  could. 

Looking  through,  she  then  found  that  she  commanded 
a  view  of  an  apartment,  though  of  what  kind  or 
dimensions  she  was  unable,  from  tho  deficiency  of  light,  to 
tell. 

It  was  strange  that  there  should  be  such  a  means  of 
communication  between  two  apartments,  and  quite  out  of 
tlic  question  to  decide  for  what  purpose  it  had  originally 
been  constructed. 

Most  certainly,  however,  many,  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  it  was  last  made  use  of. 

She  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  again  looked  at 
what  she  had  first  taken  for  a  door. 

Sho  was  now  ablo  to  conclude  easily  enough  that  the 
pieces  of  wood  sho  had  seen  crossing  each  other  so 
mysteriously  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  tho 
canvas  over  them. 

She  was  unable  to  perceive  any  mode  of  opening  tho 
door,  for  such,  no  doubt,  was  tho  purpose  it  was  intended 
to  serve. 

She  did  not  give  herself  much  ti'ouble,  either,  to  make 
the  examination,  for  she  knew  how  easily  the  place  had 
yielded  to  her  touch,  and  she  could  see  a  space  between 
the  bars  of  wood  large  enough  for  her  to  pass  through,  so 
that  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  push  away  the 
canvas. 


CHAPTER  DCCXVL 

EUGWORTII     BESS     CONTINUES     IIEU     EXPLORATIONS,     ^VND 
JLVKES  SOME  STRANGE   DISCOVERIES. 

Remembering  how  the  dust  had  arisen  on  tho  previous 
occasion,  sho  set  about  performing  this  task  with  great 
circumspection,  using  no  moi-o  pressure  than  was  abso- 
luti'ly  necessary. 

Despite  her  care,  however,  tho  dust  arose  and  settled 
upon  her  in  incredible  quantities. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  sho  managed 
at  last  to  pass  through  the  small  aperture  sho  had  made 
into  the  apartment  beyond. 

She  stood  a  moment,  to  recover  herself,  and  to  allow 
the  lamp  to  burn  up  more  steadily. 

The  air  in  this  chamber  seemed  damp  and  heavy,  as 
though  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  any  fresh  air  had 
gained  admittance  there. 

Tho  feeling  of  oppression  upon  her  lungs  quickly 
wore  off,  and  tho  flamo  of  tho  lamp  assumed  larger 
dimensions. 

By  the  aid  of  this  light  sho  now  looked  carefully  about 
her  on  all  sides. 

The  room  was  one  of  no  ordinary  size,  and  furnished 
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with  peculiar  magnificence,  although  the  beauty  of  evoiy- 
thing  was  much  obscured  by  dust. 

In  what  part  of  the  building  this  room  was  situated 
she  was  scarcely  able  to  tell. 

But  the  edifice  itself  was  so  large  and  of  such  a  ram- 
bling character  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  grow 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  portion  of  it. 

For  some  reason,  however,  this  room  had  remained 
closed  up  for  a  very  great  length  of  time — for  so  long, 
indeed,  that  probably  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  its  existence. 

But  what  was  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing .' 

That  was  the  question  that  in  a  moment  suggested 
itself  to  the  mind  of  Edgworth  Bess,  and  she  kept  repeat- 
ing it  over  and  over  again  to  herself,  without  being  able 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion. 

Having  satisfied  herself  by  making  an  attentive  ex- 
amination of  everything  the  room  contained,  she  looked 
back  at  the  means  by  which  she  had  entered  it. 

She  then  perceived  that  the  wall  had  been  ornamented 
in  a  strange  and  peculiar  manner,  and  canvas  had  been 
stretched  over  the  opening  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  render  it 
quite  uniform. 

It  was  certain,  however,  that  anyone  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  would  be  able  to  overhear  dis- 
tinctly every  word  that  was  uttered  in  the  large  apart- 
ment. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  secret  door  was  one  about  which 
no  kind  of  concealment  had  been  attempted. 

It  was  large  and  massive,  and  set  in  a  heavy  wooden 
frame,  and  appeared  to  be  the  only  regular  mode  of  egress 
and  ingress  to  the  chamber. 

Towards  this  door  Edgworth  Bess  advanced  with  slightly 
faltering  steps. 

In  spite  of  her  courage  and  calmness,  the  cold,  raw 
atmosphere  in  the  room  clung  around  her  and  affected 
her  spirits. 

She  drew  her  breath  with  difficulty,  and  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  such  a  relief  to  hear  even  the  slightest  sound 
that  would  break  the  dreadful,  tomblike  silence. 

She  might  have  raised  her  own  voice  and  uttered  her 
own  thoughts  aloud,  but  some  kind  of  spell  or  fascination 
seemed  to  seal  her  lips,  and  she  could  not  utter  so  much 
as  a  whisper. 

Upon  coming  close  to  this  large  door  her  heart  sank 
within  her,  for  she  feared,  from  its  general  aspect,  that 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  her  oxjjlorations. 

It  looked  so  massive  and  so  strong  as  to  bo  altogether 
beyond  her  power  to  force  it. 

Nervously  and  doubtfully  she  placed  her  hand  upon  the 
knob. 

To  her  surprise,  when  she  turned  it  the  door  yielded 
readily  to  her  hand. 

It  communicated  with  another  but  much  smaller  room 
than  the  preceding  one. 

The  same  luxuriousness  was,  however,  perceptible — 
indeed,  rather  more  so,  for  here,  owing  to  some  cause  or 
other,  the  dust  did  not  appear  to  have  accumulated  in 
such  large  quantities. 

Beyond  the  articles  of  furniture  which  it  contained,  and 
its  general  appeai-ance,  this  room  had  no  particular  species 
of  interest  in  it. 

On  the  opposite  side,  however,  a  door  was  visible,  and 
Edgworth  Bess  without  delay  made  her  way  towards  it, 
determined  not  to  pause  in  her  investigations  until  she 
had  seen  all. 

Her  disappointment  was  extreme,  however,  upon  find- 
ing this  door  firmly  fastened. 

She  placed  the  lamp  upon  an  antique  chair,  and  exerted 
her  utmost  strength,  but  failed  to  make  it  shako  even  in 
its  setting.  • 

"I  can  go  no  further  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,''  she 
thought,  "but  I  will  chooso  another  opportunity,  and 
have  those  with  rao  who  will  be  able  to  force  their  way." 

A  feeling  of  great  fatigue  at  this  moment  camo  over 
her,  and  she  sat  down  in  a  chair  close  to  the  one  on  which 
she  had  placed  the  lamp. 

As  she  did  so  and  looked  around,  a  thousand  strange 
thoughts  rushed  into  her  mind,  and  made  her  brain  busy 
with  speculations. 

How  singular  it  was  that  two  such  rooms  as  these 
should  be  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  remainder  of  the 
buikling,  and  left  to  moulder  and  neglect ! 


What  circumstances  could  have  given  cause  for  so  un- 
usual a  proceeding  ? 

What  had  taken  place  within  those  walls  ? 

In  this  manner  she  sat  perfectly  still  for  several 
moments. 

She  was  aroused  suddenly  by  a  brilliant  flash  of 
light. 

At  first  she  knew  not  what  had  caused  it,  it  came  and 
went  so  suddenly. 

But  directly  afterwards  she  heard  a  loud  rumbling 
sound. 

With  a  sudden  splash  the  rain  beat  against  the 
ancient  windows,  the  lightning  flashed  once  more,  and  the 
thunder  rolled. 

The  threatened  storm  had  broken  out  at  last. 

Surely  if  anything  could  add  to  the  terror  and  gloomi- 
ness those  rooms  produced,  this  terrific  storm  would 
have  that  effect. 

Edgworth  Bess  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

She  had  been  wishing  a  little  while  ago  for  some 
sound  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  silence;  but  she  did 
not  desire  such  a  dreadful  sound  as  this. 

The  rain  poured  against  the  windows  in  a  ceaseless 
stream,  and  in  between  the  pauses  of  the  thunder  the 
rushing  of  the  rain  as  it  descended  to  the  earth  could  bo 
distinctly  heard. 

She  felt  more  than  half  inclined  to  return  with  all 
speed  to  her  usual  aimrtment,  and  summon  all  her  do- 
mestics around  her ;  but,  ashamed  of  this  symptom  of 
weakness  and  fear,  she  banished  the  thought,  and  re- 
solved, in  spite  of  the  elemental  strife,  to  prosecute  her 
researches  to  the  utmost. 

From  the  very  first  the  conviction  had  seized  upon  her 
mind  that,  as  there  was  a  secret  mode  of  entering  these 
disused  apartments,  so  there  must  be  another  secret  mode 
of  leaving  them,  and  this  was  a  point  she  was  most 
anxious  to  clear  up. 

The  room  above  had  been  left  by  means  of  a  passage 
beneath  the  hearthstone,  and  therefore  it  formed  a  strong 
reason  for  commencing  a  search  for  a  secret  exit  in  this 
part  of  the  room. 

Going  to  the  hearthstone,  she  walked  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  had  done  upon  the  one  above. 

But,  to  her  disappointment,  it  remained  perfectly  firm, 
and  did  not  move  in  the  least. 

Unsatisfied,  however,  she  put  pown  the  lamp,  and, 
taking  hold  of  one  of  the  fire-irons,  knocked  upon  tho 
stone. 

An  unmistakably  hollow  sound  was  then  produced. 

"  It  is  here,"  she  murmured — "  the  discovery  is  made. 
But  how  am  I  to  raise  this  stone  ?  it  appears  to  bo  so 
securely  fixed  in  its  setting." 

This  was  a  difficult  problem ;  but,  encouraged  by  the 
success  she  had  formerly  met  with,  she  set  about  making 
tho  attempt. 

In  the  first  place  she  looked  closely  all  round  the  set- 
ting, in  the  hope  of  finding  some  place  where  she  could 
insert  the  fire-iron,  and  use  it  as  a  lever. 

While  thus  engaged  she  noticed  a  nail  with  a  large 
flat  head  that  stuck  up  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
flooring,  as  though  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  knocked 
in. 

Guessing  in  a  moment  that  this  might  have  some 
connection  with  the  stone,  she  pressed  upon  it. 

To  her  disappointment,  no  result  was  produced. 

She  was  about  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
an  ordinary  nail  and  nothing  more,  when,  by  accident,  she 
tried  to  pull  it  up. 

To  her  surprise,  it  yielded,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
end  of  the  hearthstone  rose  slowly. 

Continuing  to  pull  upwards,  she  found  the  nail,  or 
rather  that  which  looked  like  one,  came  up  readily,  and 
in  the  same  proportion  the  end  of  the  hearthstone  rose 
also. 

She  was  afraid  at  first  to  let  go,  lest  tho  stone  should 
fall. 

But  she  found  that  the  mechanism  with  which  it  was 
connected  had  been  so  constructed  that  tho  stone  re- 
mained in  its  place. 

By  pressing  upon  the  head  of  the  nail,  however,  it  was 
gently  lowered. 

She  continued  to  pull  upwards,  until  the  hearthstone 
was  nearly  perpendicular. 

She  had  now  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  waa 
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she  had  discovered  the  secret  exit  from  the  room 
above. 

By  somo  accident  or  other — perhaps  siBiply  from  the 
effects  of  time — the  mechanism  had  become  deranged,  and 
the  stone  had  consequently  got  loose  in  its  setting. 

Here  all  appeared  perfect,  and  after  a  brief  hesitation, 
Edgworth  Bess  commenced  the  descent  of  a  flight  of 
steps  precisely  similar  to  the  others. 

There  was  this  difference,  however,  that  they  were  more 
uneven  and  rugged,  more  moist  and  slippery,  and  the  air 
that  seemed  to  come  rushing  up  was  so  cold  as  to  send 
a  chill  through  all  her  blood. 

The  atmosphere  bad  also  a  damp,  peculiar,  eartliliko 
smell,  like  that  which  may  be  found  in  somo  long-disused 
vault. 

Undeterred,  however,  by  all  these  disagreeables,  Edg- 
worth Bess,  shielding  the  flame  of  the  lamp  with  her 
hand,  slowly  and  carefully  descended  the  circular  flight 
of  steps. 

As  she  went  lower  and  lower,  however,  so  did  the  cold- 
ness increase. 

But  the  air  was  less  dense  than  in  the  chambers  above, 
and  the  lamp  burned  more  steadily,  though  the  draught 
every  now  and  then  almost  extinguished  it. 

The  lamp  was  indeed  her  chief  cause  of  solicitude,  and 
occupied  the  most  of  her  attention. 

She  was  in  dread  lest  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  should  put 
it  out. 

Her  position  then  would  be  terrible  in  the  extreme. 

Her  nerves  would  never  enable  her  to  stand  against  it, 
for  she  was  unprovided  with  the  means  of  procuring  an- 
other light. 


CHAPTER  DCCXVII. 

KDGWORTII    BESS    MAKES   A  FEARFUL    DISCOTORY  IN   TUE 
DUNGEON  BENEATH  THE   OLD  ILVNOR  H(5uSE. 

To  bo  left  in  utter  darkness  in  such  a  place  as  that  was  a 
thought  too  horrible  to  bear  contemplation. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  grope  the  way  back  to  the 
upper  chamber,  and  no  matter  how  loud  or  how  shrill  the 
voice  might  be,  yet  it  would  fail  to  reach  the  ears  of  any 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Manor  House. 

Those  mystei-ious,  closed,  disused  apartments  were  quite 
separated  and  cut  off  from  the  other  portions  of  the 
building,  and  scarcely  any  sound  made  within  them  would 
penetrate  their  walls. 

Every  now  and  then  Edgworth  Bess  would  pause  upon 
the  steps  and  tremble,  for  the  flame  of  the  lamp  would 
flicker  in  a  most  alarming  manner. 

Then,  when  it  once  more  became  steady,  she  would  de- 
scend a  few  more  steps. 

And  in  this  manner  she  continued,  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most dread,  until  the  bottom  of  the  flight  was  reached. 

Here  she  paused,  and  as  she  found  the  draught  was  by 
no  means  so  strong  here  as  it  was  upon  the  staii-s,  she 
raised  the  lamp  high  above  her  head,  so  as  to  diffuse  its 
beams  as  much  as  possible,  and  thereby  obtain  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  place  she  waa  in. 

Most  chill  and  repulsive  was  its  aspect — nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  dismal. 

Before  her  stretched  out  a  long  and  apparently  inter- 
minable passage,  the  sides  of  which  were  formed  of  solid 
masses  of  stone,  and  the  roof  was  rudely  vaulted  by  the 
same  material. 

Everywhere  the  stonework  was  reeking  with  moisture, 
which  seemed  to  exude  in  drops,  as  if  from  pores. 

Lai-ge  drops  collected  on  the  roof,  and  then,  when  they 
became  too  heavy  for  cohesion,  dropped  upon  the  damp 
earthen  flooring,  in  which  in  many  places  were  noisome 
pools  of  stagnant  water. 

Everywhere  it  was  completely  soddened  with  wet. 

Generally  the  walls  were  perfectly  black,  but  in  somo 
places  they  were  coated  with  a  strange-looking  substance 
resembling  nitre,  and  reflecting  many  of  the  beams  that 
fell  from  the  lamp. 

All  this  was  dismal  and  cheerless  enough  to  deter  anyone 
from  prosecuting  their  investigations  any  further,  for  not 
only  was  the  floor  treacherous  and  slimy,  but  on  all  sides 
could  be  seen  strange-looldng,  loathsome  reptiles,  hasten- 
ing along  in  an  ungainly  fashion,  scared  by  the  unex- 
pected sight  of  a  light. 

It  was  these  loathsome-looking  and  perhaps  venomous 


reptiles  that  made  Edgworth  Bess  for  a  time  hesitate  and 
hold  back. 

But  very  soon  a  feeling  of  anger  at  this  want  of 
courage  came  over  her,  and  she  resolutely  stepped  for- 
ward, picking  her  way  as  carefully  as  she  could. 

It  was  evident  that  many,  many  years  had  elapsed 
since  a  human  foot  had  trodden  that  dark,  horrid  place. 

At  every  step  her  feet  sank  deeply  into  the  mire,  but 
yet  she  struggled  on,  determined  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, to  what  place  the  passage  led,  and  what  was  the 
nature  of  its  outlet. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  walked  on  in  this  manner 
for  a  long  distance. 

In  reality,  it  was  but  a  few  hundred  yards. 

Suddenly  she  paused,  and  looked  with  straining  eyes 
before  her. 

Hitherto  the  sides  of  the  passage  had  been  uniformly 
of  solid  stone,  but  now,  just  a  little  further  iu  advance, 
she  saw  an  indentation  in  the  masonry,  the  shape  of 
which  suggested  a  door. 

Towards  this  she  at  once  made  her  way,  her  curiosity 
stronger  now  than  ever. 

It  was  a  door,  she  quickly  found,  low  and  narrow,  but 
apparently  of  great  strength ;  yet,  upon  a  closer  examina- 
tion, the  wood  of  which  it  was  composed  was  mildewed 
and  decayed,  and  the  iron  bosses  that  studded  it  in  every 
direction  had  almost  rusted  away. 

The  only  fastening  that  she  could  perceive  consisted  of 
a  ponderous  iron  bar  placed  horizontally  across  the  centre 
of  it. 

Should  she  put  forth  her  strength,  and  tiy  whether  she 
could  remove  that  bar  and  gain  admittance  to  the  place 
beyond  ? 

She  answered  the  question  in  the  alHrmative,  for  on 
the  present  occasion  she  would  have  to  complete  her  in- 
vestigations ;  she  would  never  again  have  the  least  incli- 
nation to  penetrate  to  this  subterraneous  place. 

Her  lirst  attempt  to  lift  the  bar  M'as  a  perfect  failure, 
and  she  considered  that  this  was  owing  to  its  weight. 

A  second  glance,  however,  undeceived  her  in  this 
respect. 

She  saw  that  it  turned  upon  its  centre  like  a  pivot,  and 
was  secured  into  a  staple  by  a  small  bolt  of  iron. 

This  bolt  was  thickly  incrusted  with  rust,  and  it  cost 
much  labour  to  withdraw  it ;  but  when  it  was  done,  it 
was  easy  to  turn  the  bar  round,  and  the  mere  act  of  doing 
this  caused  the  door  to  creak  open  a  little  way. 

But  such  a  fetid  smell  came  pouring  out  into  the  pas- 
sage that  Edgworth  Bess  was  compelled  to  retreat  before 
it. 

Whatever  place  it  might  be  with  which  the  door  com- 
municated, the  air  in  it  was  terribly  impure,  and  certainly 
inimical  to  human  life. 

After  awhile,  however,  as  it  mingled  with  the  com- 
paratively pux'e  air  in  the  passage,  it  became  less  offensive, 
and  Edgworth  Bess  again  ventured  to  draw  near. 

Pushing  the  door  further  open,  she  stood  upon  the 
threshold,  and  grasping  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  looked  in. 

All,  however,  was  dark  and  indistinct. 

She  could  only  make  out  that  it  was  some  kind  of 
vaulted  chamber. 

Eeluctantly  she  entered,  and  it  was  only  the  strong 
desire  she  felt  to  clear  up  all  these  mysteries  that  gave 
her  strength  to  proceed. 

There  was  a  loud  scuifling  noise  in  this  vaulted 
chamber  as  soon  as  she  entered  it,  which  greatly  terrified 
her,  and  almost  compelled  her  to  retreat. 

Luckily  she  discovered  the  cause  of  it  just  in  time. 

She  had  disturbed  an  immense  multitude  of  rats,  which 
were  hurrying  across  the  damp  flooring,  searching  for 
their  hiding-places. 

This  was  a  sound  that  soon  ceased,  and  having  reached, 
as  near  as  she  could  guess,  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
Edgworth  Bess  paused,  and  again  looked  around  her. 

Something  white  and  glistening  upon  the  floor  near  to 
the  door  first  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  waUced  to- 
wards it,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 

A  half-stifled  shriek  of  hon'or  came  from  her  lips,  and, 
after  one  brief  glance,  she  averted  her  eyes  from  the 
dreadful  spectacle. 

Before  her,  lying  down  side  by  side  upon  the  ground, 
and  tightly  clasped  in  each  other's  embrace,  wero  two 
mouldering  skeletons. 

There  was  not  left  a  single  vestige  of  anything  save 
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the  bones,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  these  were  dis- 
posed, it  was  hard  to  say  whether  that  death-grasp  Avas  a 
friend]y  or  a  foelike  one. 

With  such  a  scene  as  that,  the  imagination  could  easily 
run  riot  and  suggest  a  thousand  strange  ideas. 

Multitudes  of  ideas  would  come  thronging  up,  all  of 
which  would  bo  alike  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  of  solu- 
tion. 

How  came  those  two  skeletons  in  such  a  place  ? 

AVhy  were  they  confined  in  that  dungeon,  for  such  it 
evidently  was  ? 

Were  they  two  friends — two  lovers,  perchance  more 
dear  to  each  other  than  all  the  world  beside,  wlio,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  had  boon  confined  thoi'e,  and  allowed 
to  perish  by  some  fearful,  lingering  death  ? 

Or  could  they  be  two  deadl}' enemies,  Avho,  meeting  in 
that  place,  had  grappled  with  each  other  and  struggled 
and  fought  for  mastery  ? 

Death  might  have  overtaken  both  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  an(l  the  firm  grasp  with  which  they  held  each 
other  during  life  had  remained  in  death. 

Either  of  these  would  account  for  the  position  of  the 
two  skeletons,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  which  was 
right. 

When  the  first  shock  of  horror  and  disgust  was  over, 
Edgworth  Bess  again  bent  her  gaze  iipon  the  frightful 
spectacle. 

Revolting  as  it  was,  she  could  not  help  experiencing  a 
certain  kind  of  fascinated  interest. 

She  noticed,  however,  that  thei'e  were  no  weapons 
lying  near. 

It  did  not  seem  as  though  the  combatants — if  combatants 
they  were — had  had  either  sword,  or  dagger,  or  fire-arm  to 
assist  them  in  their  fight. 

And  this  was  all  that  could  be  gleaned. 

Even  as  she  watched  a  great  change  came  over  those 
sad  remains. 

Had  not  the  door  of  the  dungeon  been  opened  they 
might  have  remained  intact  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

But  the  effect  of  the  fresh  air  upion  them  was  such,  that 
they  began  to  crumble,  and  to  lose  their  adherence  one  to 
the  other. 

Thus,  while  she  gazed,  they  all  sank  together  into  one 
confused,  inextricable  mass,  no  longer  presenting  the 
appearance  that  they  did  at  first. 

It  was  not  likely  that  this  dungeon  would  afford  any 
other  object  of  curiosity  or  fearful  interest,  and  yet 
Edgworth  Bess  seai'ched  it  as  closely  as  she  was  able. 

In  one  part  of  the  dungeon,  in  a  corner  not  far  from 
the  door,  was  a  kind  of  rude  stone  shelf. 

It  was  some  height  fi'om  the  ground,  but  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  prevent  her  from  reaching  it. 

On  this  small  shelf,  which,  at  the  most,  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  square,  lay  some  small,  dark,  dusky-looking 
object. 

It  was  rather  surprising  that  Edgworth  Bess  should 
liave  caught  sight  of  it.  It  would  have  escaped  a  search 
less  minute,  and  it  only  shows  how  rigidly  she  looked 
about  her. 

Her  eye  fell  upon  it,  however,  more  by  chance  than 
anything  else,  and  she  stood  gazing  at  it  for  some 
moments,  wondering  what  it  could  be,  and  yet  hesitating 
to  put  forth  her  hand  to  ascertain,  lest  some  horrible 
discovery  should  be  awaiting  her. 

This  irresolution  did  not  continue  long. 

Making  a  sudden  effort,  she  stretched  forth  her  hand 
and  seized  the  mysterious-looking  object. 

But  she  was  so  nervous,  and  her  feelings  had  been  so 
much  affected  by  what  she  had  beheld,  that  her  fingers 
relaxed,  and  with  a  faint  cry  she  allowed  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground. 

But  she  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  her  fears,  and 
stooped  down  immediately. 

It  seemed  as  though  some  rather  solid  substance  had 
been  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  probably  a  portion 
of  a  garment. 

In  its  fall  this  outer  covering  had  been  somewhat 
deranged,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  all  Edgworth  Bess  had  to  do  was  to  take  hold  of 
this  piece  of  cloth  by  one  of  the  corners,  and  lift  it 


up 


She  did  so. 


CHAPTER  DCCXVIII. 

EDGWORTH     BESS    MEETS  WITH     AN    UNLOOKED-rOK    MIS- 
FORTUNE. 

Although  she  held  her  breath,  and  felt  full  of  excite- 
ment, nothing  of  an  alarming  character  had  been  dis- 
closed. 

She  saw  only  what  looked  like  a  packet  of  letters  or 
papers,  tightly  tied  into  a  square  parcel. 

The  papers — especially  the  outer  sheets — had  quite  lost 
their  original  colour,  and  were  now  a  peculiar-looking 
yellowish  brown. 

Seeing  what  the  object  was,  Edgworth  Bess  no  longer 
hesitated  to  pick  it  up. 

The  papers  were  all  damp  and  mildewed,  and  apparently 
so  much  decayed,  that  the  least  touch  would  cause  them 
to  fall  to  pieces. 

She  looked  at  the  packet  anxiously  enough,  wondering 
of  what  it  could  consist,  and  she  turned  it  over  and  over 
in  her  hand. 

Ou  one  occasion  she  fancied  she  saw  something  that 
looked  like  writing,  but  it  was  so  faded  and  blurred  as  to 
be  almost  undistinguishable. 

But  she  strained  her  eyes  and  brought  the  light  of  the 
lamp  closer  towards  it. 

She  indulged  in  the  not  imreasonable  hope,  that 
in  those  papers  would  be  found  some  record  or  account 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  cell. 

Only  portions  of  the  writing  could  be  made  out ;  but 
she  was  exceedingly  well  pleased  when  able,  letter  by 
letter,  to  spell  out  a  single  word. 

The  first  sentence  ran  thus  : — 

"  I  have  written  this  in  the  hope  that  it  may  fall " 

Then  there  was  a  blank,  or  what  appeared  to  be  such, 
though,  doubtless,  words  were  thei'e  but  undecipherable. 

The  next  words  were  :  — 

"  No  ink,  no  pen.  As  a  substitute  for  the  first  I  have 
used  blood,  and  for  the  second  a  small  piece  of  pointed 
stick  that  I " 

Then  followed  another  blank. 

What  she  had  just  read,  however,  seemed  pretty  con- 
clusively to  show  that  the  paper  contained  an  account  of 
some  strange  events,  and  the  straggling  style  of  the 
writing,  and  the  faded,  peculiar-looking  characters  were 
accounted  for. 

There  was  some  more  writing  ou  the  outer  sheet,  but 
the  only  other  sentence  she  could  make  out  was  :  — 

"  I  solemnly  declare  that  all  this  that  I  have  written 
with  so  much  pain  and  difficulty  is  quite  true  ;  it  is  a 
faithful  history  of  all  those  circumstances  that " 

There  was  no  more. 

From  the  bulk  of  the  parcel  it  was  pretty  clear  that  a 
perusal  of  the  whole  manuscript  would  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Therefore  it  was  not  likely  she  would  begin  then. 

Nevertheless,  Edgworth  Bess  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse of  turning  up  the  corners  of  some  of  the  leaves. 

She  considered  herself  well  repaid  for  doing  so,  as  she 
discovered  that  the  inner  sheets  were  not  so  discoloured, 
and  that  the  writing  upon  them  was  much  more  distinct 
and  plain. 

Wrapping  it  up  again  in  the  piece  of  cloth  in  which  it 
had  been  originally  contained,  she  placed  it  in  her  pocket, 
determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  mastering  its 
contents. 

This  done,  she  turned  to  leave  the  cell,  though  she 
could  not  take  her  departure  until  she  had  given  one  last 
lingering  look  at  the  two  skeletons,  though  had  she  seen 
them  at  first  as  they  were  now,  she  could  scarcely  have 
told  that  the  remains  were  those  of  two  persons. 

But  her  attention  was  attracted  by  something  bright 
and  glittering  on  the  ground  before  her. 

She  bent  forward  and  looked  scrutinizingly,  and  saw 
that  thei'e  were  many  more  similar  glittering  points. 

The  very  next  moment  she  guessed  what  they  were. 

They  were  rat^  who  had  been  disturbed  at  her  entrance, 
and  now  they  were  crouching  against  the  wall,  watching 
her  with  their  brilliant  eyes. 

They  seemed  to  her  as  though  they  were  meditating  a 
spring  upon  her. 

She  had  a  natural  horror  of  these  animals,  and  shud- 
dered. 

Recovei'ing  her  calmness  as  well  as  she  was  able,  she 
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j-avo  011%  spring  fonvard,  and  passed  out  of  the  door  of 
the  dungeon. 

Ouce  in  the  passage,  she  felt  a  sensation  of  perfect  re- 
lief. 

Tliat  coolness  and  courage  wliicli  had  enabled  her  to 
carry  on  the  adventure  so  far  returned  to  her. 

Yet  sho  paused  in  no  little  irresolution. 

Should  she  bo  satisfied  with  what,  she  had  akeady  done, 
and  return  ? 

Sho  had  already  been  absent  for  a  long  time,  and  there 
might  be  only  just  enough  oil  left  in  the  reservoir  in  the 
lamp  to  last  her  while  sho  retraced  her  steps. 

Tliero  would  be  abundant  opportunities  of  searching 
the  place  thoroughly. 

r.iit  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  sho  f.lt  that  when  once  she  had 
quitted  ♦.liat  gloomy  place  she  should  never  be  able  to 
overcome  her  repugnance  to  entering  it  again. 
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Probably,  as  she  had  traversed  the  passage  so  far,  ft 
could  not  extend  many  yards  further. 

At  any  rate,  she  resolved  to  push  on  for  a  little  while 
and  ascertain. 

At  frequent  intervals  sho  shuddered  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  strange  feeling,  which  she  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend, settled  slowly  about  her  heart. 

It  was  as  though  there  was  some  inward  monitor  en- 
deavouring to  tell  her  that  there  was  danger  in  the  path 
she  was  iiursuiug. 

Ilitherto  she  had  escaped  unscathed,  but  who  could  tell 
what  dangers  there  might  be  further  on. 

So  strong  at  last  did  this  impression  grow  upon  her 
th.at  she  wavered  in  her  course,  and  nrai-ly  turned  back. 

Eut  considering  this  to  be  nothing  but  a  weakness,  and 
wishing  to  retain  perfect  command  over  ilflCsolf,  she 
walked  resolutely  on. 
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She  was  well  aware  that  if  she  once  admitted  fears  into 
her  mind  they  would  soon  rush  in,  so  swiftly  aa  to  render 
her  powerless  and  helpless,  and  deprive  her  of  all  pre- 
Beuoo  of  mind. 

Therefore,  she  struggled  on,  though  by  this  time,  owing 
to  the  dampness  and  chilluess  of  the  place,  her  limbs 
were  almost  numbed. 

Before  going  much  further,  however,  she  was  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  walls  no  longer  presented  so  humid  an 
appearance  as  they  had  done,  and  the  ground  beneath  her 
feet  was  firmer  and  drier. 

For  a  moment  or  so  she  was  unable  to  find  any  reason 
for  this,  but  suddenly  she  noticed  that  the  ground  was 
gradually  rising. 

The  air  became  colder  and  purer,  and  more  like  the  air 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  encouraged  her  to  hasten  her  steps,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence. 

She  fully  expected  that  she  should  find  at  no  great  dis- 
tance off,  some  outlet  from  this  subterranean  passage,  and 
if  so,  what  reason  for  congratulation  she  would  have. 

IIow  much  more  preferable  would  bo  the  route  she 
was  now  taking  to  the  one  which  led  through  those  long- 
closed  apartments? 

8oon  after  this,  and  without  her  receiving  the  least 
warning,  the  lamp  suddenly  went  out. 

She  tried  in  vain  to  fan  the  red  smouldering  wick  into 
a  blaze. 

It  gradually  and  gradually  grew  darker,  until  it  became 
invisible. 

Then  the  darkness  was  terrible. 

A  loud  shriek  escaped  her  lips  at  this  unlucky  accident, 
aud  her  footsteps  were  immediately  arrested. 

It  was  a  wonder  that  sho  did  not  swoon  with  terror. 

Fortunately,  however,  she  retained  command  over  her- 
self, and,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  forehead,  she  strove 
to  think  which  would  bo  the  best  thing  for  her  to  do. 

The  path  back  was  treacherous  and  full  of  dauber,  be- 
side.;, without  a  light,  she  would  never  daro  to  lace  its 
horrors. 

Then,  as  to  the  path  before  her,  she  knew  not  what  its 
character  might  be,  or  to  what  pass  it  might  lead. 

While  she  was  thinking  thus,  the  cold  air  continued  to 
blow  freshly  upon  her,  and  in  a  little  while  this  circum- 
stance revived  her  hopes. 

"  Surely,"  she  murmured,  "  the  outlet  cannot  be  far  off. 
I  seem  now  as  though  I  could  smell  flowers  and  trees  at 
no  great  distance.  Surely  I  have  only  to  step  forward 
slowly  and  cautiously,  and  then  all  will  be  well." 

Although  she  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  she  found  it 
very  difficult  indeed  to  act  upon  it. 

She  shrank  instinctively  from  walking  into  the  dark- 
ness; her  imagination  conjured  up  a  thousand  groundless 
dangers  in  her  path. 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  at  full  length,  and  stepped 
forward  with  extreme  care,  not  removing  one  foot  until 
she  had  found  a  firm  resting-place  for  the  other,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  slow  method  of  progression  the 
length  of  the  passage  was  apparently  increased. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards,  however — although  it 
seemed  to  her  an  hour — her  feet  came  in  contact  with 
something  lying  in  her  path,  and  she  had  stopped,  won- 
dering what  the  obstruction  could  be. 

Happening  to  glance  upwards,  however,  she  perceived 
above  her  head  a  faint  glimmering  of  light,  and  yet  liglit 
it  could  scarcely  be  called — it  was  only  a  species  of  dark- 
ness less  dense  than  that  which  filled  the  passage. 

She  guessed  then  that  she  had  reached  the  foot  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  that  the  outlet  she  so  wished  to  find 
was  above  her. 

Thi ;  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  feeling  that  the  cold 
air  blew  down  upon  the  top  of  her  head. 

Feeling  for  the  wall,  she  placed  her  hands  against  it, 
and  began  to  ascend. 

The  steps  were  steep  and  spiral,  and  at  last  the  toji  was 
reached. 

Befors  her  was  what  appeared  to  be  some  rude  planking, 
roughly  joined  together — so  roughly,  that  between  each 
piece  there  was  an  interval  thi-ough  which  sho  could  have 
thrust  her  finger. 

This  was  the  source  fx'om  which  the  pure  air  had  come, 
and,  placing  her  lips  close  to  these  interstices,  she  seemed 
to  drink  it  in  eagerly. 

Straiuing  her  eyos,  and  looking  thi-ough  tho  narrow 


aperture  as  well  as  she  was  able,  she  fancied  that  sho 
could  see  before  her  some  portion  of  the  garden  or  ground 
surrounding  the  old  Manor  House. 

Having  made  this  disiroverj',  she  passed  her  hands 
rapidly  everywhere  over  the  woodw(U-k. 

But,  to  her  intense  disappointment,  she  failed  to  find 
anything  resenioliug  the  fastening  of  a  door. 

Surely,  after  all  that  trouble,  it  would  not  be  that  sho 
sliDuld  find  herself  unable  to  emerge. 

No,  no — ten  thousand  times  no— slie  would  shriek  aud 
crj'  aloud  until  assistance  came,  provided  that  she  found 
that  she  was  unable  to  liberate  herself. 

From  the  feel  of  the  woodwork,  however,  she  concluded 
that  it  was  not  only  thin  and  old,  but  rotten,  and  that  a 
verj'  slight  exercise  of  strength — such  strength  as  she  her- 
self possessed — would  probably  be  sufficient  to  break  it 
down. 

At  any  rate,  she  resolved  to  try. 

Placing  her  shoulder  against  it,  she  pressed  with  all 
her  might. 

She  was  rewarded  by  a  cracking  and  splitting  of  the 
wood  in  every  direction,  and  the  next  moment,  as  the 
strain  was  continued,  one  of  the  planks  fell  bodily  before 
her  with  a  crash. 

Without  a  moment's  loss  of  time  she  passed  through, 
and  then  found  that  she  was  standing  in  a  kind  of  sum- 
mer-house or  harbour. 

Yet  it  was  a  place  which,  to  the  best  of  her  recollection, 
she  had  never  seen  before,  and  as  the  interior  of  it  was 
light  when  compared  to  the  darkness  of  the  passage,  she 
was  able  to  look  well  about  it  and  note  its  general  ap- 
pearance. 

It  had  a  neglected,  dilapidated  aspect,  and  sho  was  not 
long  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  from  some  reason  or 
other  it  had  been  long  disused. 

Advancing  to  the  door,  however,  she  looked  out  and 
saw  in  front  the  irregular  mass  of  building  known  as  the 
Manor  House,  and  her  heart  bounded  with  joy  as  she  be- 
held it. 

Here,  she  thought,  was  the  termination  of  her  adven- 
ture— the  safe  and  happy  termination  of  it — for  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  cross  the  spacious  garden  and  enter. 

But  even  then,  at  that  precise  moment,  the  feeling  that 
sho  had  once  or  twice  before  experienced  came  over  her 
heart,  and  this  time  with  redoubled  force. 

Slie  felt  an  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  disincli- 
nation to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  summer-house. 

She  seemed  to  feel,  without  knowing  why,  that 
while  she  stood  there  she  was  in  safety,  but  that  as  soon 
as  she  emerged  into  the  garden  there  would  bo  danger. 

Surely,  however,  this  could  be  no  more  than  a  foolish 
mental  fancy,  and  as  such  sho  dismissed  it  from  her 
thoughts. 

Yet  it  required  an  effort  of  the  will  to  step  boldly 
forth. 

But  she  did  so. 

No  sooner  had  she  passed  some  rather  tall  shrubs  that 
grew  near  the  spot  than  she  heard  a  rustling  among  the 
branches  behind  her. 

In  her  present  state  of  mind  this  sound  was  an  alarm- 
ing one,  aud,  with  a  half-uttered  cry,  she  bounded  on- 
ward, being  anxious  to  reach  the  house  without  loss  of 
time. 

But  hor  alarm  and  terror  much  increased,  for  she  heard 
the  unmistakable  sound  of  footsteps  in  pursuit,  and  of 
voices  speaking  in  undertones. 

She  tried  to  shriek  and  cry  for  help. 

But  her  voice  failed  her. 

She  tried  to  fly. 

But  all  strength  seemed  suddenly  to  desert  her  limb.=i. 

Yet  she  struggled  onward,  until,  coming  to  some  slight 
obstruction,  she  stumbled  and  fell  down. 

Then,  before  she  could  rise,  she  felt  herself  roughly 
seized  by  some  one,  aud  a  shawl  or  some  such  article  was 
passed  rapidly  over  her  face  and  sectired  at  the  back  of 
hor  head,  at  once  preventing  her  from  uttering  a  loud  cry, 
or  of  seeing  by  whom  she  had  been  thus  attacked. 


CHAPTER  DCCXIX. 

STEOGS    AllUIVES  AT  TUK    MANOK    HOUSE    JUST  A  UTILE 
TOO   LATE. 

It  was  on  the  very  night  when  Edgworth  Bess  had  all 
these  Btrango  adventures  that  Steggs,  having  failed  eg 
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far  in  his  attempts  to  overtake  or  capture  Jouathan  Wild, 
had  resolved  once  more  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  set  her  miud 
at  rest  on  those  points  in  which  she  would  be  in  most 
suspense. 

It  was  late,  however,  before  he  arrived. 

Yet  he  did  not  scruple  to  arouse  the  servants. 

Upon  iuquiry,  ho  learned,  to  the  best  of  their  belief, 
their  mistress  had  not  retired  to  rest,  but  was  sitting  in 
the  turret  chamber. 

"I  must  see  her  at  once,"  said  Stegga.  "Let  her  know 
that  I  am  here.     Lead  on,  and  I  will  follow." 

The  servant  preceded  him  up  tho  stairs,  and,  having 
reached  the  door,  knocked  pently  at  it. 

No  response  was  returued. 

Again  and  ag.iiu  she  knocked,  and  tlicn  the  girl 
said: 

"I  fancy  she  'unst  have  retiral  lo  rest — I  cannot  make 
her  hoar."         j> 

"Open  the  door,  then,  a  little  way,  and  look  in." 

The  interior  of  the  room  was  profoundly  dark,  but  as 
the  servant  carried  a  lamp  she  was  able  to  see  that  it  was 
vacant. 

"  She  is  not  here,"  said  Steggs,  as  ho  glanced  around. 
"Well,  I  will  wait  until  morning — but  stop,  what's  the 
meaning  of  that?" 

The  displaced  hearthstone  had  attracted  his  notice,  and 
he  hurried  towards  it. 

Ejaculations  of  astonishment  came  from  his  lips,  and 
from  the  lips  of  the  girls  as  well,  who  was  well-nigh 
ready  to  faint  with  fright. 

Steggs  snatched  the  lamp  out  of  her  trembling  hand, 
and,  holding  it  down,  endeavoured  to  make  out  the  natui'e 
of  the  opening  in  the  flooring. 

He  discovered  immediately  tho  little  flight  of  steps, 
and  by  marks  upon  them  ho  could  tell  that  some  one  had 
recently  descended. 

Amazed  at  so  extraordinary  a  sight,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing what  to  think  of  it,  Steggs  stood  for  a  time  immove- 
able. 

At  last,  turning  to  the  girl,  he  said  : 

"  Make  haste  ;  go  to  your  mistress's  chamber  and  see  if 
she  is  there  in  safety — bo  quick  !" 

The  girl  hurried  off,  and  quickly  returned  with  a  face 
as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  She  is  not  in  her  room,"  she  replied,  "and  has  not 
been  to-night — everything  is  just  as  I  left  it." 

Steggs  felt  his  heart  give  a  sudden  bound. 

Some  terrible  event  had  happened,  ho  felt  sure  of 
it. 

He  had  amved  only  just  a  little  too  late. 

The  appearance  of  this  open  secret  passage  perplexed 
him  exceedingly,  for,  of  course,  he  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose the  truth — namely,  that  Edgworth  Bess  had  discovered 
it  by  accident,  and,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  had 
descended  to  explore  it. 

His  resolve  was  quickly  made. 

"  Get  assistance,"  he  ci-ied,  addressing  the  girl — "  arouse 
the  household — tell  them  your  mistress  is  missing.  Let 
them  follow  me  down  here.     I  will  go  first  and  see  !" 

He  commenced  the  descent  of  the  steps  even  while  he 
spoke. 

He  reached  the  bottom  without  difliculty  or  delay,  and 
by  the  various  marks  upon  tho  ground,  he  was  able  to 
follow  in  the  precise  track  Edgworth  Bess  had  made. 

All  over  the  floor  the  dust  lay  very  thickly,  where  it 
had  accumulated  during  many  a  long  year,  and  in  this  her 
steps  had  sunk,  leaving  an  impress  almost  as  clear  and 
well  defined  as  snowflakes  would. 

When  he  reached  the  top  of  tho  second  flight  of  stairs, 
his  wonder  greatly  increased. 

She  had  evidently  gone  that  way,  yet  what  earthly 
motive  could  she  have  had  for  so  extraordinary  a  pro- 
ceeding ? 

Steggs,  however,  did  not  stop  to  think  much,  but,  find- 
ing beyond  all  doubt  that  she  had  gone  that  way, 
descended  the  steps  with  as  much  speed  as  was  consonant 
with  safety. 

Then  the  dismal,  dark  passage  that  we  h.ave  already  at 
full  length  described,  was  reached. 

Viewing  the  noisomeness  of  the  place,  he  could  scarcely 
credit  thet  she  had  proceeded  further. 

The  black,  slimy  mud,  however,  showed  incontestably 
that  she  had  wandered  in  that  direction,  and,  what  was 
more,  no  trace  could  ba  seen  of  returning  footsteps. 


Holding  the  light  down,  and  following  these,  scarcely 
giving  a  glance  at  the  strange  objects  around  him,  Steggs 
liastenedon  until  the  dungeon  door  was  reached. 

In  here  he  went,  and  ho  could  see  that  she  had  wandered 
several  times  around  tlie  gloomy  place. 

Ho  saw  a  confused  mass  of  human  bones  lying  near  the 
door. 

He  touched  them  with  his  foot,  and  they  crumbled  into 
dust. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  sho  had  left  the  dungeon  and 
continued  her  path  along  tho  passage,  and  with  increased 
speed  he  followed. 

Then  up  thoso  steps  leading  to  the  dilapidated  summer- 
house  he  bounded,  nor  did  he  pause  until  he  found  him- 
self standing  in  the  garden.  ; 

Here,  however,  all  was  perfectly  s^till  and  silent. 

Ho  raised  his  voice  and  called  upon  her. 

But  no  sound  was  returned. 

His  cries,  nevertheless,  were  strong  enough  to  attract 
the  notice  of  those  who  were  in  the  house,  and  instead  of 
descending  by  the  secret  passage,  they  now  came  throng- 
ing out  at  the  front  entrance. 

"  Lights,"  Steggs  cried — "  let  us  have  lights,  and  search  ! 
Bo  quiclc,  for  1  fear  some  evil  has  befallen  your  mis- 
tress 1" 

Hastily  procuring  lanterns,  the  servants  hurried  towards 
him,  marvelling  by  what  means  ho  could  have  reachud 
there. 

To  them  his  appearance  in  the  garden  must  have 
seemed  not  a  little  extraordinary  and  mysterious. 

As  for  Steggs  himself,  so  engrossed  was  he  with  dread 
that  some  evil  had  befallen  Edgworth  Bess,  that  he  never 
gave  liie  matter  a  single  thought. 

When  the  lights  were  bi'ought,  almost  the  first  thing 
that  attracted  their  notice  was  many  marks,  evident!}' 
made  by  heavy  fnotsteps. 

Branches  of  the  slirubs  were  torn  and  displaced  in  many 
places,  and  at  length  they  reached  a  spot  whei'esome  kind 
of  struggle  had  evidently  taken  place. 

"  I  feared  this,"  cried  Steggs,  finding  that  his  worst 
forbodings  were  fully  realised — "  I  feared  this.  I  have 
arrived  too  late — she  is  gone  !" 

Notwithstanding  these  ejaculations,  tho  servants 
searched  about  them  with  the  lanterns,  and  presentl}'  an 
ejaculation  from  one  caused  all  the  others  to  run  towards 
him. 

"  Some  one  has  gone  this  way,"  cried  the  man.  "  Look, 
here  are  the  footprints  of  two  persons !" 

Over  this  soft  garden-bed,  large  heavy  footmarks  could 
be  seen,  but  no  trace  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

"  Follow  them,"  said  Steggs,  almost  distracted  with 
gi-ief  and  terror — "  follow  them  with  all  speed !" 

They  did,  and  found  they  led  to  the  wall  bounding  tho 
garden. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  high-road,  and  this  was  hard 
and  firm,  showing  no  trace  whatever. 

So  here  the  clue  was  entirely  lost. 

There  was  ample  evidence  to  show  that  Edgwoi'th  Bess 
had  been  earned  off. 

Some  persons  or  other  had  abducted  her. 

This  was  a  painful  and  dreadful  conclusion  to  arrive  at. 

But  there  was  no  escaping  the  conviction,  and  Steggs 
literally  groaned  aloud. 

He  was  undecided  how  to  act. 

Should  he,  by  himself,  or  with  such  aid  as  the  servants 
could  give  him,  commence  an  immediate  pursuit  iu  the 
hope  of  coming  up  with  her .' 

Alas  !  ho  feared  it  would  be  of  slight  avail. 

Evidently,  some  time  had  elapsed,  and  now  the  villains 
would  be  far  enough  off. 

Some  greater  power  than  he  possessed  would  be  neces- 
sary to  overtake  her. 

But  there  was  a  yet  more  disagreeable  conviction  iu 
Steggs's  miud — yet  one  that  ho  strove  as  much  as  posriblo 
to  blind  himself  to. 

This  was,  that  Edgworth  Bess  had  been  onco  more 
seized  by  Jonathan  Wild. 

Ho  dared  not  allow  the  idea  to  remain  in  his  mind  for  a 
moment. 

As  quickly  as  he  could,  he  came  to  a  decision. 

"  I  will  ride  at  once  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's,"  he  mut- 
tered; "it  may  be  that  I  shall  find  him  at  his  country 
residence ;  if  I  do,  there  will  bo  slight  delay,  if  I  don't 
I  must  push  on  towards  London." 
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The  horse  ho  had  brought  was  thoroughly  fatigued, 
and  so  he  chose  the  fleetest  there  was  remaiuiug  in  the 
stable. 

It  was  a  high-spirited,  full-blooded  creature,  and  re- 
quired no  ordinary  skill  in  handling. 

"Be  careful,"  said  the  groom,  as  Stcggs  seated  himself 
in  the  saddle,  "  he  is  a  regular  brute,  ho  is  and  no  mis- 
take, but  he  can  go  like  the  wind." 

'  The  man  released  the  horse's  head  while  he  spoke,  and 
certainly  the  manner  in  which  h^  bounded  forward 
almost  justified  what  he  had  said. 

The  speed  was  truly  terrific. 

Yet  he  kept  evenly  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Swiftly  as  he  went,  yet  the  progress  made  seemed  slight 
or  none  at  all,  and  every  now  and  then  the  spur  would  be 
applied,  although  the  creature  then  was  going  at  what 
might  truly  be  called  a  headlong  pace. 

And  in  this  furious  passion  he  rode  on  until  the 
countiy  house  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  reached. 

To  his  vexation  and  disappointment,  ho  learned  he 
was  not  there,  but  in  London. 

He  had  no  i-esource  but  to  continue  his  journey,  and 
without  even  a  moment's  further  delay  than  was  absolutely 
necessary,  he  started  off. 

The  rain  began  to  fall,  the  thunder  to  roll,  and  the 
lightning  to  flash. 

The  storm  that  had  already  produced  great  havoc  was 
sweeping  on,  and  he  had  ridden  into  the  midst  of  it. 

The  half-maddened  horse  that  he  bestrode  was  alarmed 
beyond  measure  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  the 
terrific  crashes  of  the  thunder. 

But,  heedless  of  all,  keeping  only  one  object  in  view, 
Steggs  continued  his  terrific  race. 

The  rain  poured  down  in  perfect  torrents,  and  soaked 
him  through  and  through  to  the  skin. 

But  such  was  the  excitement  of  his  feelings  that  he 
knew  it  not. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  came  a  stop  and  a  blank — re- 
collection and  sense  were  suddenly  annihilated. 

CHAPTER  DCCXX. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPAnD  HAVE  AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  STEGGS,  AND  LEAUN  THE  DISASTER  THAT  HAS 
BEFALLEN   EDG WORTH   BESS, 

How  the  accident  happened  can  scarcely  be  told. 

From  some  slight  cause  or  other — stepping  upon  a  loose 
stone  probably — the  horse  stumbled,  slipped,  and  fell. 

In  his  fall  he  carried  his  rider  with  him,  and  such  was 
the  tremendous  rate  he  had  been  going  at,  that,  without 
power  to  savo  himself,  Steggs  was  flung  over  the 
creature's  head,  and  full  with  a  terrific  crash  upon  the 
roadway. 

Luckily,  there  happened  to  be  persons  sheltering  near 
who  saw  that  something  was  amiss,  and  hastened  to  his 
a?:sistance. 

The  horse,  scrambling  desperately  to  his  feet,  bounded 
off  like  a  mad  creature,  and  was  quickly  lost  to  sight. 

Stcggs  was  discovered  to  bo  quite  Insensible,  if  not 
dead. 

A  brief  discussion  took  place  among  those  who  found 
him  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a 
hurdle  should  be  pulled  up  out  of  a  tield^  the  stranger 
placed  upon  it,  and  carried  by  them,  with  all  speed,  to  the 
nearest  inn. 

As  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter,  this  was  done, 
and,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  next  inn  was  the  one 
where  Blueskiu  and  Jack  Sheppard  had  made  their 
temporary  halt. 

We  have  told  how  they  recognised  Stcggs,  and  how 
they  wondered  what  had  brought  him  there. 

It  will  be  recollected  also  that  Jack  Sheppard's  heart 
was  in  a  moment  filled  with  a  foreboding  of  great 
danger. 

Both  were  anxious  to  learn  something  from  their  ally, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  opportunity,  they  had 
asked  for  beds  at  tho  inn,  and  had  been  accommo- 
dated. 

When  passing  upstairs,  they  had  asked,  apparently 
in  a  casual  manner,  which  was  the  i"oom  into  which  the 
insensible  stranger  had  been  placed. 

It  was  pointed  out  at  once,  and,  with  an  indifferent 
remark,  they  passed  on. 


They  were  pleased  to  find  tho  chamber  into  which  they 
were  shown  was  very  close  to  it,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone  the  two  friends  congratulated  themselves  upon 
their  good  fortune. 

"  Now.  if  we  wait  a  little  while,"  said  Blueskin,  "  we 
shall  know  all." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"That  is,  if  Steggs  recovers  his  consciousness.  Perhaps 
he  is  not  huii.  so  badly,  after  all." 

Some  time  elapsed ;  then,  finding  all  around  was 
perfectly  still,  they  went  to  tho  door,  and,  opening  it, 
stood  and  listened. 

No  people  appeared  to  be  astir,  and  so,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  they  crossed  the  passage,  and  entered  the 
room  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

A  dim  light  was  burning  in  it,  and  they  could  hear 
some  one  slumbering  heavily. 

Going  up  to  the  bed,  they  saw  Steggs  lying  outside 
of  it  with  his  head  bandaged  up,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  face  concealed. 

Yet  they  were  able  to  recognise  him,  and  to  feel  quite 
sure  respecting  his  identity. 

"How  sound  he  sleeps!"  said  Blueskin,  in  a  whisper. 
"  What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Wake  him,"  said  Jack. 

"  But  suppose  the  doctor  should — as  is  very  likely — 
have  administered  some  sleeping  potion  to  him,  we  may 
then  be  doing  much  harm.  I  propose  rather,  that  we 
should  sit  down  and  wait  here  patiently  until  he  awakes 
of  his  own  accord." 

"But  suppose  some  one  should  enter  ?" 

"  Why,  then  we  must  conceal  ourselves." 

Although  literally  burning  with  impatience,  Jack  felt 
that  there  was  no  other  course  that  could  bo  pursued  that 
was  half  so  reasonable. 

The  slumbers  in  which  the  senses  of  Steggs  were 
wrapped  was  to  all  appearance  just  such  a  one  as  would 
follow  the  administration  of  a  narcotic. 

In  perfect  silence,  many  hours  passed  away. 

The  surgeon,  in  leaving,  told  the  landlord  and  his  wife 
that  his  patient's  sleep  would  last  some  time,  and  that  he 
was  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed. 

The  hui-t,  he  said,  although  it  had  produced  insensi- 
bility, was  not  by  any  means  a  serious  one,  and  probably, 
when  he  awoke,  he  would  feel  little  inconvenience  from 
it. 

When  they  were  quite  weary  with  watching,  a  slight 
movement  on  the  bed  attracted  the  attention  of  Jack  and 
Blueskin,  and  they  at  once  hastened  towards  it. 

Just  as  they  arrived,  Steggs  opened  his  eyes  widely, 
and  looked  wonderingly  about  him. 

He  stared  hard  into  their  countenances. 

But  at  present  his  intellects  were  in  a  very  confused 
state,  for  he  did  not  recognise  them. 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  as  the  two  friends  thought,  to 
slumber,  but  in  reality  it  was  to  endeavour  to  recall  his 
scattered  thoughts. 

He  was  puzzled  and  bewildered  at  finding  himself  in 
such  a  strange  place,  and  therefore  ho  tried  to  think  what 
was  the  last  thing  ho  could  recollect. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  accident  occurred  to  him. 

Although  his  fall  hail  been  so  sudden,  and  the  insensi- 
bility had  succeeded  it  so  quickly  that  he  could  scarcely 
remember  anything  about  it,  j'et  he  knew  ho  had  met 
with  an  accident  that  had  delayed  him,  and  again  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

This  time  Blueskin  spoke. 

"Don't  start,  Steggs,  or  utter  any  ejaculation.  You 
are  safe  and  well,  and  we  are  with  you." 

"Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  ?" 

"  Yes — yes.  But  don't,  on  any  account,  pronounce  that 
name;  if  you  must  speak  of  him  at  all,  say  Jack 
sinii)ly." 

"  But  how  is  it  wo  have  met  ?"  asked  Steggs. 

"  That  matters  not — the  story  is  not  important ;  you 
shall  know  it  presently.  Toll  us  why  it  was  you  were 
riding  at  such  a  furious  pace  through  that  tremendous 
storm  ?  What  urgent  matter  was  occuiiying  your 
thoughts?" 

A  groan  was  the  only  response,  and  ho  started  up  into 
a  sitting  posture. 

"Edgworth  Bess !"  he  gasped. 

"  What,"  asked  Jack,  eagerly  and  excitedly—"  what 
of  her?" 


"  Hush  !"  said  Bluc^kiu — "  pray  bo  eileiil,  or  wc  shall  be 
overheard  !'' 

"  I  have  terrible  news  to  tell  you,"  continued  Steggs, 
•who  had  by  this  time  fairly  recovered  tho  uso  of  all  his 
faculties — "terrible  news,  as  you  will  say  !" 

"What — what?  Don't  keep  us  liugoriug  in  sus- 
pense !" 

"I  will  not.  But  to-night  I  mado  my  way  to  tho  old 
Manor  House,  intending  to  tell  Edgworth  Bess  that  up  to 
the  present  I  had  failed  in  my  attempts  to  capture  that 
diabolical  villain,  Jonathan  Wild " 

Jack  Shcppard  interrupted  him  with  an  angry  exclama- 
tion. 

Steggs  continued,  quickly : 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  her  that  in  order  to  ease  her  mind 
and  free  her  from  suspense ;  I  was  going  to  tell  her;  too, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  no  accident  had  befallen 
either  of  you." 

"  Well— well,  why  do  you  not  go  on  ?" 

"  I  am  telling  you  as  fast  as  I  can.  But  when  I  arrived, 
I  found  that  she  had  disappeared — I  was  just  too  late," 

"  Disappeared  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  a  manner  most  strange  and  remarkable ;  the 
whole  occurrence  seems  to  me  more  like  some  incoherent 
dream  than  reality." 

"  Tell  us — tell  us!    Don't  omit  one  particular!" 

Steggs  complied. 

Ho  narrated  at  full  length  how  ho  had  descended 
through  the  subterranean  passages,  and  how  he  had  at 
last  emerged  into  the  garden,  where,  as  it  seeiued  to  him, 
she  had  been  seized  and  carried  off. 

"  I  knew  it,"  said  Jack,  wringing  his  hands  despair- 
ingly— "  I  knew  it !  I  felt  certain  when  I  saw  you 
brought  in  insensible  and  still  that  some  misfortune  had 
happened  to  her,  and  that  you  wero  flying  for  assist- 
ance!" 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  By  myself  I  felt  I  could  do  little ; 
but  I  knew  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  greatly  interested  in 
her,  and  I  knew  what  tremendous  power  he  could  use  if 
he  thought  proper;  I  was  going  to  lay  a  statement  of  the 
whole  case  before  him — that,  no  doubt,  is  our  most  likely 
means  of  recovering  her." 

"  Tt  is  a  most  disastrous  circumstance,"  said  Blueskin, 
"  view  it  in  which  way  we  will.  Have  you  been  able  to 
ascertain  by  whom  this  had  been  done  ?" 

Steggs  was  silent. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  ask  that  question !"  cried  Jack 
Sheppard — "  the  answer  is  one  that  is  already  present  to 
your  heart,  as  it  is  to  mine !  It  is  Jonathan  Wild  who  has 
wrought  all  our  misery,  and  now,  you  see,  ho  has  not 
done !  This  is  a  portion,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  some 
elaborate  scheme  of  revenge  that  he  has  got  up,  and  that 
poor  girl  will  be  the  victim !" 

"Let  us  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Steggs.  "At  any  rate, 
it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  waste  any  time  here  in  dis- 
cussion— we  must  act,  not  speak !" 

"  But  can  you  rise  ?  Have  you  recovered  sufficiently 
from  your  hurt  ?" 

"  I  must  rise,"  was  the  answer,  "  whether  I  have  or  not. 
I  can  toll  from  my  feelings  that  it  would  not  injui'e  mo 
half  so  much  as  to  remain  here  in  suspense." 

"  Where  should  you  go  ?" 

"  To  London,  to  tho  Lord  Chancellor's,  and  enlist 
his  aid." 

"  A  good  plan,  and  while  you  aro  doing  that  wo  will 
be  acting  independently  ourselves." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  Describe  to  us  the  position  of  the  Manor  House,  and 
we  will  go  there.  We  will  search  everywhere  around, 
and  perhaps  shall  be  successful  in  discovering  a  clue." 

"  But  will  it  not  bo  dangerous  to  expose  yourselves  so 
much  ?" 

"Wo  will  use  all  the  precautions  we  can,"  was  tho 
answer.  "  In  the  first  place,  wo  will  disguise  ourselves, 
.  and  then  you  must  remember  that  it  is  such  a  long  time 
since  we  did  anything  to  bring  ourselves  undrr  the  notice 
of  the  police  officers  that  we  are  well-nigh  forgotten, 
especially  as  they  are  so  much  occupied  iu  their  chase 
after  Jonathan  Wild.  It  is  when  he  is  captured  that  wc 
shall  probably  be  in  tho  most  danger." 

"Well,  well,  as  you  will,"  said  Steggs,  slipping  from 
the  bed.  "  My  head  feels  strangely  yet ;  but  that  feeling 
will  doubtless  soon  go  off.  Where  is  my  horse— do  you 
know  anything  of  him  ?" 


"  No,  I  do  not— I  have  not  seen  him  or  heard  a 
word." 

"  Well,  I  must  have  a  horse  from  somewhere,  and,  now 
I  think  of  it,  it  is  quito  possible  that  you,  by  going  direct 
to  tho  spot,  may  learn  something  important — tho  clue  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  have  grown  cold  at  present." 

"  That  is  exactly  my  opinion." 

"And  speed  is  necessary,"  said  Jack — "tho  utmost 
speed  —  every  moment's  delay  is  of  more  importance 
than  can  bo  expressed.  Jonathan  Wild  has  her,  I  feci  con- 
vinced." 

No  answer  was  mado  to  this  assertion,  simply  because 
his  heai-ers  both  shared  in  tho  conviction. 

"  He  is  a  terrible  and  desperate  man ;  he  must  feel  that 
he  has  now  almost  reached  tho  end  of  his  career.  Ho  has 
seen  how  everything  has  failed,  and  how  Tyburn  tree  is 
staring  him  in  tho  face.  His  state  must  be  of  the  utmost 
desperation,  and  such  being  tho  case,  who  can  tell  what 
barbarity  or  atrocity  he  may  not  perpetrate,  although 
knowing  that  his  death  must  quickly  follow,  simply  from 
the  desire  to  glut  his  revenge  upon  us  ?" 

"  I  fully  share  your  fears.  Jack,"  cried  Steggs.  "  Let 
me  advise  you  not  to  lose  another  moment  in  carrying  out 
your  purpose.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  vigilant  or  un- 
tiring ;  I  know  you  will,  and  as  for  me,  rest  assured  that 
I  shall,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  proceed  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  when  ho  takes  up  the  matter, 
Jonathan's  capture  must  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  One  would  think  so — one  would  think  so,"  was  tho 
reply. 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it." 

"But,"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  "if  his  capture  is  only 
effected  after  ho  has  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  that  poor 
girl  it  will  be  but  a  paltry  satisfaction  indeed  to  us 
then." 

"  It  will — it  will.    Wo  must  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  Steggs,  "assist  mo  to  descend  tho 
stairs.  I  don't  feel  competent  alone,  and  I  have  such  a 
dreadful  feeling  of  weakness  upon  me." 

"  And  we  must  arouso  the  people  of  tho  inn,"  said 
Blueskin.     "  They  will  bo  surprised,  beyond  a  doubt." 

The  landlord  was  astonished  ;  but  as  Steggs  paid  him 
in  a  most  liberal  fashion  for  what  had  been  done  ho.was 
tolerably  content. 

Upon  inquiry,  Steggs  found  that  his  horse  was  gone, 
and  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 

"  I  must  have  one,"  ho  said,  addressing  the  landlord. 
"  If  you  have  a  horse,  and  a  good  one,  I  will  purchase 
it,  if  not,  you  must  obtain  one  for  me  without  further  loss 
of  timo." 


CHAPTEK  DCCXXL 

STEGGS  RE.VCIIES  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR'S  IX  SAFETY, 
AND  PROMrX  AND  ENERGETIC  MEASURES  ARE  TAKEN 
TO   CAPTURE  JONATHAN  ^^^LD. 

"  I  ilut:,"  said  the  landlord,  "  one  that  will  suit  you 
admirably !" 

"  Good.  I  will  purch.ase  it.  There  need  bo  no  time 
lost  about  a  bargain — bring  him  round  at  once  !' ' 

"And  take  somo  brandy  with  you,"  said  Blueskin; 
"  you  are  almost  sure  to  feel  exhausted  and  weak  before 
you  have  gono  far,  and  a  stimulant  will  do  mucli  toward.-, 
reviving  you." 

This  advice  was  followed. 

The  horse  was  brought  round  and  purchased,  and 
Steggs,  with  some  difficulty,  was  asiisted  into  the 
saddle. 

"  Farewell,"  he  said — "  farewell,  for  %  short  timo 
only.  If  I  have  my  strength  left  you  will  soon  see  me 
again." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  touched  his  horse  with  tho  spurs, 
and  started  off  at  a  headlong  gallop  along  tho  road. 

As  the  surgeon  had  said,  the  hurt  was  by  no  means  an 
important  one,  and  tho  only  sensation  Steggs  felt  was  one 
of  weakness. 

This  proceeded  moi-e  than  anything  else  from  the 
fact  that  tho  first  thing  the  surgeon  did  to  his  patient  was 
to  bleed  him. 

In  those  days  the  lancet  was  considered  to  be  a 
sovereign  cure  for  all  complaints,  and  was  freely 
resorted  to. 

Consequently,  every  now  and  then,  Steggs  would 
experience  a  fii^htful  sensation  of  -weakness. 


His  braiu  would  epin  round,  and  such  a  mist  •would 
float  before  his  eyes  that  he  would  be  unable  to  see  any- 
thing. 

The  giddiness,  too,  that  seized  upon  him  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  retain  his  seat  in  the 
saddle. 

But  his  mind  was  so  fully  occupied  with  one  idea,  and 
he  was  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
UTand  he  was  going  upon,  that  it  enabled  him  to  over- 
come those  sensations,  which  otherwise  might  have 
grown  strong  enough  to  keep  him  back  altogether. 

The  journey  he  had  to  perform  was  a  long  one. 

But  it  was  performed  in  safety. 

By  the  time  he  arrived  within  sight  of  London,  how- 
ever, his  strength  was  all  but  spent. 

Fi-om  time  to  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  brandy, 
and  althougJi  the  spirit  at  first  refreshed  him  exceedingly, 
and  revived  his  failing  energies,  yet,  in  a  short  time,  by 
repeated  doses,  it  lost  its  effect. 

At  the  last  moment  ho  began  to  grow  apprehensive  as 
to  whether  ho  should  be  able  to  reach  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  residence. 

When  he  drew  near  to  the  metropolis  it  was  day- 
light. 

Although  the  hour  was  early,  many  people  were 
abroad,  and  those  M-ho  saw  him  turned  to  look  upon  him 
with  an  inquiring  eye. 

His  head  was  strangely  and  somewhat  hideously 
bandaged  up. 

The  rapid  motion  had  caused  the  hurt  to  begin  to  bleed 
again,  so  that  the  linen  was  stained  crimson  in  many 
places.  > 

His  face,  also,  was  ghastly  pale,  resembling  in  all 
respects  that  of  a  corpse. 

To  his  great  joy,  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
reined  up  in  front  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  residence. 

Dismounting  ho  found  to  be  a  difficult  process. 

His  legs  appeared  to  be  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  the 
muscles  in  them  to  bo  wholly  beyond  his  control. 

In  getting  down,  he  slipped  and  fell  upon  the  road- 
way. 

But  a  stranger  passing  byj  assisted  him  to  rise. 

"My  good  man,"  he  said,  "you  appear  to  bo  in  a  very 
terrible  state,  and  not  at  all  fit  to  be  journeying  like  this. 
How  is  it?" 

"I  am  not  fit,"  said  Steggs,  faintly,  "but  the  end  of  my 
journey  is  now  reached.  Many — many  thanks  for  your 
assistance !  Would  you  still  further  increase  the  obliga- 
tion by  helping  mo  to  ascend  those  steps,  and  by  knock- 
ing loudly  at  the  door?" 

The  man  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed  stared 
in  the  utmost  surprise. 

"Don't  refuse  me,"  said  Steggs,  noticing  his  behaviour, 
"the  business  I  have  come  upon  is  most  important." 

The  man  hesitated  a  second ;  then,  taking  hold  of 
Steggs,  he  assisted  him  to  mount  the  steps,  and  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door,  as  he  had  been  requested. 

The  Lord  Chancellor's  mansion  had  a  most  imposing 
appearance,  and  the  man  who  had  come  so  opportunely 
to  Steggs's  assistance  ascended  them  with  a  kind  of 
awe. 

No  sooner  had  he  knocked  than  he  appeared  to  repent 
of  the  temerity  of  such  a  proceeding,  so  he  hastily  ran 
down  the  stops  again,  and  crossed  the  road,  determined 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  doorkeeper's  vengeance. 

Certainly  the  footman  who  responded  to  the  summons 
looked  rather  aghast  when  he  saw  such  a  horrible-looking 
object  standing  on  the  threshold. 

Steggs  had  to  support  himself  by  clutching  the  door- 
post. 

"  Tell  his  lordship  I  am  here,"  he  gasped — "  be  quick ! 
Tell  him,  too,  the  business  is  most  urgent !  I  am  Steggs  ; 
tell  him  my  name,  and  he  will  see  me." 

The  footman  knew  Steggs  well  enough,  though  at  first 
he  had  not  rtcognisod  him. 

He  knew,  also,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  some 
private  business  transactions  with  him,  therefore  he  did 
not  scruple  to  deliver  the  message  that  had  been  given 
him. 

According  to  expectation,  his  lordship  at  once  desired 
that  Steggs  might  be  sent  into  him. 

Ho  was  not  a  little  astonished  and  alarmed  when  he 
witnessed  his  condition. 

He  was  full  of  regret  as  well,  for  ho  had  kooA^n  Steggs 


long  enough  to  be  aware  of  his  very  good  qualities  and 
his  fidelity. 

In  as  few  words  as  possible,  Steggs  made  the  Lord 
Chancellor  aware  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  Manor 
House. 

At  first  his  lordship  was  incredulous. 

It  seemed  out  of  all  character  that  anyone  sliould  have 
the  audaciousness  to  perform  such  an  act. 

'•  My  lord,"  said  Steggs,  feebly,  "  there  Is  only  one  man 
who  would  have  thought  of  or  attempted  to  carry  out 
such  a  project,  and  that  man  is  Jonathan  Wild !" 

"  But  he  has  half  the  police  of  London  on  his  track." 

"No  matter," said  Steggs;  " I  feel  as  well  assured  that 
he  has  done  this  as  I  should  if  I  had  actually  witnessed 
it."  J 

His  lordship  smiled. 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  some  other 
person — it  seems  out  of  all  question  that  Jonathan  Wild, 
circumstanced  as  he  is,  should  have  attempted  such 
a  thing.  lie  must  know  what  would  be  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act." 

"Just  so,"  said  Steggs,  "and  that  is  precisely  why  lie 
would  do  it." 

"How  so?" 

"  He  knows  that  his  life  is  forfeited  already,  and  that  no 
matter  what  enormity  ho  may  commit,  no  more  can  be 
done  to  him  than  is  contemplated  at  present.  He  knows 
the  worst :  the  most  that  can  bo  done  to  him  is  to  hang 
him." 

"It  maybe  so,"  said  the  Chancellor,  musingly — "at 
any  rate,  we  will  have  the  affair  thoroughly  investigated. 
As  for  Jonathan  Wild,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  wliole 
country  to  think  that  he  has  I'emained  so  long  un- 
captured.  I  will  see  that  fresh  men  are  sent  after  him, 
and  that  all  the  rewards  offered  for  him  shall  be  doubled, 
so  that  we  sliall  be  doing  two  things  at  the  same  time.  If 
I  find  that  he  has  been  concerned  in  this  .abduction,  no 
mercy  shall  be  shown  him." 

"He  expects  none,"  said  Steggs,  "and  therefore  ho  is 
truly  desperate." 

"  Well,  well — at  any  rate,  we  may  make  up  our  minds 
that  he  has  reached  the  end  of  his  tether  at  last — his  race 
is  over — he  is  doomed." 

"  I  trust  you  will  succeed,"  said  Steggs.  "I  have  had 
hate  to  nerve  me  and  to  urge  me  on,  yet,  you  see,  I  have 
failed;  there  are  others,  too,  who  have  joined  in  the 
pursuit  from  the  same  feelings,  and  they  have  also  accom- 
plished nothing." 

"  It  is  strange  indeed,"  replied  the  Chancellor — "  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  he  can  baffle  you  all." 

"  Wo  have  been  searching  for  him  in  the  wrong  place, 
my  lord — that's  the  secret  of  the  matter ;  we  ought  io 
have  been  watching  round  the  Manor  House  instead  of 
riding  miles  away  from  it.  I  can  see  my  error  now,  but 
it  is  too  late." 

"  Well,  don't  regret  it ;  things  have  now  come  to  u 
crisis.  Calm  yourself  as  well  as  you  can  ;  I  will  give  my 
instructions  immediately,  and  see  that  they  are  carried 
out.  You  retire,  and  obtain  the  rest  and  assistance  that 
you  must  urgently  need ;  the  sooner  you  recover  the 
better." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,  ray  lord." 

"And  Jonathan  Wild,"  continued  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
"shall  find  that  there  is  a  limit  even  to  his  daring — ho 
shall  be  made  to  know  that  he  cannot  bravo  me  with 
impttnity.  I  will  causa  such  a  concentration  of  men 
around  him  that  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives  he  would 
perish !    Now  go,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

Steggs  obeyed  unhesitatingly,  for  the  advice  given  him 
was  good,  and  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  sooner  ho  recovered  his  usual  health  the 
better  it  would  bo  in  all  respects. 

As  for  the  Lord  Chancellor's  promises,  he  had  every 
possible  faith  in  them. 

He  knew  how  much  he  had  become  attached  to  the 
poor  orphan  during  the  time  she  had  been  beneath  his 
roof,  and  how  deeply  he  sympathised  with  her  on  account 
of  the  persecutions  to  which  she  had  been  subjected  b^ 
Jonathan  Wild. 

No  sooner  had  Steggs  departed  than  his  loi'dship  sum- 
moned his  secretary,  and  issued  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions. 

"Mind,"  he  said,  with  an  impressive  voice,  "I  must 
have  this  done !    I  have  said  it — now  attend !" 
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The  secretary  retired,  and  within  a  short  time  after- 
wards those  bills  that  were  out  offering  rewards  for 
Jonathan  Wild  were  replaced  by  others  in  which  the 
amount  was  doubled. 

Eewards  also  were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
persons  who  had  carried  off  Edgworth  Bess,  and  the 
police  authorities  received  an  intimation  of  such  a  power- 
ful kind  that  it  set  them  all  on  the  alert. 

Stimulated  by  this,  and  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
such  a  large  reward,  and  anxious,  too,  for  their  own  credit, 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  said  Jonathan  Wild  could 
set  them  at  defiance,  the  police  officers,  to  the  number 
of  about  thirty,  collected  into  a  troop,  half  of  them  going 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  Manor  House,  and  half  towards 
the  place  where  Jonathan  Wild  had  last  been  heard 
of. 

Surely  that  bold,  bad  man  and  his  no-better  son  would 
have  trembled  with  dread  and  apprehension  could  they 
but  have  known  what  resolute  measures  wero  being 
taken  against  them. 

They  would  have  given  up  all  those  schemes  of 
vengeance  which  had  filled  their  minds,  and  would,  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  have  taken  effectual  steps  for 
leaving  England  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Surely  such  a  combination  could  not  bo  set  entirely  at 
defiance. 

Although  they  had  failed  so  many  times,  and  Jonathan 
bad  had  so  many  miraculous  escapes,  yet  now  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  them  to  fail  again. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXII 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SIIKPPARD  SET  OUT  KOU  THE  OLD 
MAXOK  HOUSE,  TO  EXDKAVOUR  TO  EECOVEK  EDGAVOKTU 
BESS. 

No  words  of  ours— no  description,  however  laboured, 
could  convey  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  effect  that 
this  disastrous  intelligence  produced  upon  Jack  Shep- 
pard. 

It  may  be  compared  in  its  results  to  a  hard  blow  upon 
the  brain  that  would  have  annihilated  all  sensation. 

And  then,  after  a  time,  that  numbed  feeling  would  pass 
awaj-,  and  would  be  succeeded  by  the  most  intolerable 
and  raking  pain. 

Just  so  it  was  with  Jack. 

When  he  first  heard  the  dire  intelligence  that  Steggs 
communicated,  his  mind  was  stunned,  and,  as  it  were,  half 
deadened. 

But  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  as  reflection  gradually 
came  back,  and  as  he  was  able  to  think  over  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, his  feelings  were  indeed  terrible  in  the 
extreme. 

He  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  frenzy  and 
excitement,  nor  was  his  companion,  Blueskin,  much 
calmer. 

Jack  had  almost  lost  all  control  over  himself,  and  Blue- 
skin  saw  and  felt  that  the  only  means  by  wh  ch  they 
might  both,  to  some  extent,  regain  their  lost  composure, 
was  by  mounting  their  steeds  without  delay,  and  gallop- 
ing off  in  the  direction  of  the  Manor  House. 

This  they  at  once  set  about. 

The  reckoning  was  paid,  the  horses  brought  out,  and 
they  mounted. 

From  Steggs  they  had  received  a  most  accurate 
description  of  the  Manor  House,  and  had  been  instructed 
as  to  the  nearest  and  best  way  to  it,  s»  that  they  started 
off  along  the  highway  with  great  confidence. 

Feeling  only  their  own  impatience,  the  horses,  although 
going  at  a  tremendous  speed,  seemed  to  be  no  more  than 
crawling  over  the  ground,  and  so  they  whipped  and 
spurred  them  savagely. 

Nor  would  they  allow  them  to  slacken  their  speed  even 
for  an  instant,  no  matter  what  obstacles  were  in  the  way. 

The  poor  creatures  wero  not  even  allowed  a  moment's 
breathing  time  upon  ascending  a  steep  hill. 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  tliey  were 
utterly  knocked  up. 

At  last  they  became  both  insensible  to  the  effects  of 
both  spur  and  whip. 

They  had  no  longer  the  power  to  proceed  at  a  faster 
rate  than  a  walk. 

Great  was  the  vexation  and  disappointment  of  both 
when  this  unwelcome  and  unlooked-for  discovery  was 
tnadc. 


"It's  no  good  repining,"  said  Blueskin.  "The  fault  is 
ours,  and  ours  only.  We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
too  much  led  away  by  our  impatience.  If  we  had  acted 
with  common  caution  and  discretion,  the  horses  would 
have  held  out  much  longer." 

But  Jack  Sheppard  could  not  look  at  the  occurrence  in 
so  calm  and  philosophical  a  light. 

He  was  fuller  than  ever  with  angry  impatience. 

"  What  precious  moments  we  are  losing  now,"  he  said ; 
"  who  can  tell  what  the  poor  girl  may  be  suffering  at  this 
moment?  Some  means  of  progression  must  bo  found. 
What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Make  the  best  of  it,"  was  the  reply.  "Chafing  and 
fretting  will  do  no  good." 

"  I  know  that,  Blueskin,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
with  me." 

"Let  us  take  our  horses  at  such  speed  as  they  can  make 
along  this  road  until  we  come  to  an  inn,  or  some  other 
place  where  we  can  obtain  fresh  horses.  Although  ours 
are  now  so  frightfully  knocked  up,  yet,  after  a  day  or 
two's  rest,  they  will  be  as  right  as  ever." 

"  They  are  of  good  quality,  I  know,"  said  Jack :  "  wo 
have  tested  them  severely." 

"  We  have." 

"Well,  what  were  you  going  to  say?" 

"  Simply  this :  I  believe  I  have  money  enough  left  to 
enable  me  to  exchange  these  two  we  have  for  two  others 
that  would  be  fresh  and  vigorous." 

"  Then  let  it  be  done,"  said  Jack.  "  Wo  should  then  bo 
able  to  make  better  progress ;  I  cannot  be  calm  without 
my  horse  is  going  at  the  top  of  his  speed." 

"  We  must  go  gently  for  a  while,  at  all  events,"  said 
Blueskin,  "and  while  we  are  going,  we  can  talk  over  this 
accident — if  accident  we  may  call  it — and  come  to  a  con- 
clusion." 

"  What  can  we  say  ?  What  conclusion  can  wo  arrive 
at?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  if  you  will  remember,  wo  have  had 
no  conversation  yet  upon  the  subject ;  at  the  inn  we  had 
no  opportunity,  and  since  we  left  it  we  have  been  gallop- 
ing BO  fast  that  talking  has  been  out  of  the  question." 

"  So  it  has — so  it  has." 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  still  feel  sure  that  Jonathan  Wild 
is  the  author  of  this  wrong  ?" 

"  I  feel  quite  certain  of  it." 

"  Nor  have  I  the  least  doubt  myself.  And  now  let  us 
consider  what  might  be  his  motive." 

"  Kovengo,"  said  Jack,  quickly. 

"  Most  likely ;  but  what  kind  of  revenge  ?  It  strikes 
me,  from  the  position  he  is  now  in,  that  Wild  would  en- 
deavour to  make  his  revenge  subservient  to  his  interests." 

"  I  scarcely  understand  you  1" 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  in  this  way.  He  must  feel  that  he 
cannot  carry  on  much  longer.  As  he  is,  he  must  feel  that 
ho  is  in  a  net,  and  that  the  meshes  are  growing  tighter  and 
tighter." 

"What  is  your  idea,  then?" 

"Why,  supposing  that  he  has  seized  and  captured 
Edgworth  Bess,  as  we  suppose,  I  don't  think  that  he 
would  attempt  any  harm  of  any  description  against 
her." 

"  Why  not — why  not?" 

"  Because  he  would  feel  assured  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  only  be  precipitating  his  own  doom." 

"  But  would  he  care  for  that  ?" 

"  I  think  he  would,  when  he  could  see  that  he  had  means 
in  his  hands  of  averting  it." 

"Averting  it?" 

"Yes;  ho  might  think  so.  Suppose  he  should  have 
seized  Edgworth  Bess  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  he  would 
keep  her  somewhere  quite  secure  but  unharmed,  and  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  terms  for  her  restoration.  Do 
you  begin  to  see  now  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do." 

"  You  must  remember.  Jack,  that  in  times  past  I  knew 
much  of  Jonathan,  and  was  able  to  tell  just  how  he  would 
reason  upon  any  subject,  and  that's  what  makes  mo  moro 
confident  that  what  I  have  just  stated  is  correct." 

"  It  may  bo  so,"  said  Jack,  thoughtfully,  "  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand " 

"  It  may  not ;  therefore,  let  us  look  the  worst  in  the  face, 
and  be  prepared  accordingly." 

"  That's  what  I  should  prefer." 

"And  80 should  I.  br  nil  !\-'.c;\i:s.    But,  then,  supposing 
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for  a  moment  that  he  has  taken  Edgworth  Bess  to  some 
secure  and  secret  place,  and  that  ho  sent  forth  a  message 
in  some  way  to  the  effect  that  if  he  was  paid  a  certain  sum 
of  money  and  allowed  a  chance  of  making  his  escape,  or 
upon  conditions  that  the  sentence  against  him  was  com- 
muted to  banishment  from  England  ;for  ever,  he 
would  deliver  her  up  unhurt;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  they  refuse,  as  his  position  was  so  bad  that  it  could 
not  be  made  worse,  ho  would,  in  the  event  of  the  refusal, 
put  her  to  death  ?" 

"  I  see — I  see." 

"  Well,  now,  in  the  event  of  something  of  this  kind 
coming  to  pass,  in  what  way  should  you  feel  disposed  to 
act?" 

"  I  cannot  reply  to  that  question  offhand,"  said  Jack — 
"  it  is  one  that  would  require  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion." 

"  But  yet  you  would  do  much  to  have  Edgworth  Bess 
restored  in  safety  ?" 

"Iwould— I  would." 

"  But  could  you  forego  all  your  schemes  and  hopes  of 
revenge  upon  the  man  who  has  caused  all  of  us  such  life- 
long misery  ? — could  you  be  content  to  feel  that  he  had 
escaped  scot-free  after  perpetrating  all  those  offences  ?" 

"l  could  not— I  could  not,"  said  Jack,  bitterly,  "no- 
thing but  his  death  upon  the  scaffold  vnll  ever  satisfy 
me." 

"  Well,  then,  in  that  case  we  must  decide  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  fancy  that  if  yon  were  compelled  to  sacri- 
fice either  the  life  of  Edgworth  Bess  or  your  revenge,  and 
that  you  were  compelled  to  do  either  one  or  the  other, 
you  would  not  hesitate." 

" I  should  not,"  said  Jack;  "but  yet  I  think  I  should 
try  first  whether  I  could  not  succeed  by  other  means.  I 
could  never  bear  the  thought  of  yielding  in  such  a  way 
to  him." 

"  It  would  be  galling,  of  course.  But  look !  If  I  mis- 
take not,  yonder  is  a  public-house.  I  hope  we  shall  bo 
able  to  find  the  accommodation  at  it  that  we  require." 

The  sight  of  this  resting-place  seemed  to  put  fresh 
vigour  into  Jack  Sheppard,  and  into  the  horses  too,  for 
they  mended  their  pace  slightly. 

"  As  we  continue  to  ride  along,"  said  Blueskin,  '*  we 
can  think  over  all  these  things  in  our  minds,  and  so  be 
prepared  to  come  to  a  decision,  should  the  necessity 
arise." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right  there ;  but  if  Jonathau  Wild  has 
really  carried  off  Edgworth  Boss,  I  shall  try  first  of  all 
whether  I  cannot  capture  him,  and  so  render  any  deep- 
laid  plans  that  he  may  have  laid  of  no  avail." 

"  But  do  you  not  feel  less  apprehensive  about  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  Edgworth  Bess  than  you  did  a  little  while 
ago?" 

"  I  confess  I  do,  and  for  that  alone  I  owe  you  niauy 
thanks." 

"  Don't  mention  it." 

"I  can  see,"  continued  Jaclc,  "that  if  Jonathan  has 
her  in  his  power  he  would  have  uverj'thing  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  taking  her  life.  Ho  will  try,  first  of 
all,  what  he  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  stratagem." 

"  He  will.  And  look,  Jack — there's  the  inn.  It  looks 
a  large  one,  and,  by  the  trough  in  front  of  the  door,  and 
the  bundle  of  straw  that  I  can  see  hanging  yonder,  I 
should  say  it  is  very  probable  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a 
couple  of  horses  there." 

In  this  hope  they  pushed  on. 

■\Vlien  they  arrived,  they  saw  the  landlord  standing  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  near  him  was  another  man,  who 
was  leading  a  horse  by  the  haltei-. 

He  said  something  to  the  landlord,  and  then,  taking  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  rope,  began  to  run  the  horse,  running 
by  the  side  of  him. 

Then  he  returned  to  his  former  position,  and  the  con- 
versation was  continued. 

"That  horse  is  for  sale,  I  feel  pretty  sure,"  said  Blue- 
skin.  "  Come,  come,  Jack — luck  is  going  to  befriend  us 
after  all." 

At  this  moment  they  stopped  in  frcfnt  of  the  inn,  and 
the  landlord,  seeing  they  were  customers,  hastened  to- 
wards them. 

"  We  don't  want  to  stop,"  said  Jack,  "  but  our  horses, 
as  you  see,  are  quite  knocked  up.  We  have  ridden  them 
a  great  many  miles,  at  a  rapid  rate,  without  stopping. 
We  want  to  know  whether  you  can  furnish  us  with  two 


others  of  good  quality  in  exchmge.  Our  business  is 
most  urgent— every  moment  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance." 

Hearing  this,  the  landlord  thought  he  should  be  able  to 
do  a  good  thing  in  two  ways. 

He  might  buy  the  horse  which  had  just  been  offered 
to  him  at  a  low  price,  and  part  with  him  again  to  these 
strangers  at  a  considerable  advance. 

This  thought  struck  him  in  a  moment,  and  he  smiled 
and  rubbed  his  hands  quite  pleasantly. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  accommodate  you,  gentlemen ; 
but  as  it  will  take  a  minute  or  two,  be  good  enough  to 
dismount  and  walk  indoors — I  will  be  with  you  imme- 
diately." 

"  Come,"  said  Blueskin — "  we  are  both  hot  and  thirsty, 
and  a  draught  of  ale  will  revive  us  both.    Come." 

They  entered  the  inn,  and  the  landlord  completed  his 
purchase. 

Having  done  so,  he  called  Jack  and  Blueskin  to  him, 
and  then  showed  them  the  horse  he  had  just  bought,  and 
another  that  he  fetched  from  the  stable. 

They  were  neither  of  them  very  handsome,  but  they 
seemed  capable  of  making  good  speed,  and,  what  was 
more,  they  also  seemed  possessed  of  considerable  powers 
of  endurance. 

Blueskin  was  not  long  in  making  the  purchase,  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  Jack  Sheppard  and  himself 
were  riding  at  a  rattling  speed  along  the  road  towards  the 
old  Manor  House. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXIII. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPARD  ARRIVE  AT  THE  OLD 
MANOR  HOUSE,  AND  FIND  THAT  IN  ONE  RESPECT  AT 
LEAST  THEY  WERE  COMPLETELY  MISTAKEN. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  inn 
to  the  old  Manor  House  was  already  accomplished,  and  as 
they  were  mounted  upon  two  good  steeds,  there  was  every 
prospect  of  their  arriving  within  a  short  time. 

No  more  conversation  was  exchanged  between  them, 
for  their  rate  of  travelling  made  it  impossible. 

But  both  were  thinking  busily  over  the  whole  affair,  so 
as  to  be  in  perfect  readiness  when  the  time  of  action 
came. 

They  were  also  undecided  as  to  their  exact  method  of 
procedure  upon  arriving  at  the  Manor  House. 

Should  they  commence  their  investigations  at  the  sum- 
mer-house, or  should  they  enter  the  building  itself  ? 

The  more  Jack  thought  over  this,  the  more  inclined  ho 
felt  to  come  to  the  latter  detennination,  and  presently, 
checking  his  horse,  he  put  the  question  to  his  comrade  : 

"Does  it  not  strike  you  as  being  singular,"  he  said, 
"  that  she  should  have  left  her  chamber  in  so  mysterious 
a  way,  aud,  without  any  apparent  object,  have  descended 
into  those  mysterious  passages  ?" 

"  It  does  seem  strange,"  replied  Blueskin. 

"It  is  so  strange,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  at  all," 
continued  Jack.  "  I  have  quite  another  idea  upon  the 
subject." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by  some  strange  means  or 
other  Jonathan  Wild  may  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  secret  passage  leading  from  the 
disused  summer-house  into  the  mansion  itself." 

Blueskin  started. 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  that  before.  Jack,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  but  now  it  comes  upon  me  with  the  full  force  of  a  con- 
viction. That  must  be  it.  And  that  Jonathan  Wild 
should  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  place  is  not  at 
all  surprising." 

"Indeed!    Why  not?" 

"Can  you  forget  how  many  dealiugs  ho  has  had  with 
Abel  Donmull,  aud  what  opportunities  he  has  had  of 
looking  everywhere  about  him  ?  You  ought  to  know 
well  that  Jonathan  never  goes  anywhere  with  his  eyes 
shut.  He  at  some  time  or  other  either  found  it  out,  or 
else  was  told  of  it." 

"  Then,  in  that  case,"  said  Jack,  "he  would  avail  him- 
self of  this  knowledge,  traverse  those  secret  passages, 
enter  the  room,  and  carry  off  Edgworth  Bess  in  the  dead 
of  night." 

"Depend  upon  it  that's  it,"  said  Blueskin,  "and  now 
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that  enables  me  to  decide  something  I  have  been  in  doubt 
about." 

'What  is  that?" 

"  Whether  we  should  present  ourselves  at  the  Manor 
House,  and  begin  our  search  ia  the  room  where  Edgworth 
Bess  was  last  seen.  It  is  now  imperatively  necessary 
that  we  should  do  so." 

"  It  is  indeed  ;  and  as  we  have  come  to  this  conclusion, 
let  us  push  on  again  at  a  gallop.  Surely  wo  have  not 
much  further  to  go." 

Accordingly,  their  horses  wei-e  once  more  urged  on- 
ward, nor  did  they  slacken  speed  again  until  they  reached 
the  summit  of  a  hill." 

"That  must  be  the  place !"  said  Jack  Sheppard,  with  a 
cry  of  satisfaction,  and  pointing  in  advance.  "It  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  description  that  Steggs 
gave." 
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"  It  does — it  does !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  feel  sure  that  we  are  right.  It  is  a  noble, 
pleasant-looking  building." 

"  Yes,  I  can  remember  it  well  in  the  happy  days  gone 
by ;  but  it  is  so  long  ago,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
Now  all  comes  back  to  me  again." 

"  And  how  sti-auge  those  trees  look  yonder,"  said  Jack, 
still  pointing.  "They  seem  almost  as  if  they  were 
growing  on  a  hill." 

"They  have  that  appearance,"  said  Blueskin.  "There 
is  a  steep  hill  there,  and  so  steep,  and  so  thickly  covered 
vrith  vegetation  of  all  kinds,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
penetrate  ii.  I  remember  now  that  in  former  times  the 
poachers  made  it  their  head-quarters." 

Strangely  enough,  the  hill  to  which  Jack  pointed  waa 
the  very  one  that  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  son  had  reached, 
as  we  have  described  in  a  former  chapter,  and  in  th« 
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caverns  beneath  which  th^y  had  bail  such  siueular  adven- 
tures. 

"  Come,"  said  Blueskin,  "  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ; 
and  as  we  are  to  enter  the  house,  the  more  speedy  we  are 
in  our  proceedings  the  better,  as  we  may  look  for  the 
appearance  of  the  police  officers  almost  every  moment." 

"  True." 

At  a  rapid  gallop  they  made  their  way  to  the  ancient 
edifice. 

They  stopped  abruptly  at  the  chief  entrance,  and  flung 
themselves  from  their  horses. 

Only  the  servants  were  there,  and  Jack  said : 

"  We  have  come  direct  from  London  to  inquire  into  the 
disappearance  of  your  mistress.  Show  us  at  once  the 
room  where  she  was  left  last." 

It  did  not  occur  to  them  for  a  moment  to  question 
either  Jack  or  Blueskin  as  to  their  authority,  but,  in  a 
moment,  complied  with  their  request. 

They  were  conducted  upstairs  to  the  turret  chamber. 

A  strange  room  for  Edg%vorth  Bess  to  occupy ;  but 
neither  Jack  nor  Blueskin  wondered  at  it,  for  Steggs  had 
informed  them  of  her  motive. 

It  was  that  she  might  watch  for  their  approach. 

Nothing  in  tlie  room  had  been  disturbed. 

It  had  been  judged  best  that  every  object  should  be 
left  just  in  the  state  they  found  it. 

Although  they  searched  narrowly  ai-ound,  neither  Jack 
nor  Blueskin  found  anything  in  the  chamber  itself  to 
justify  the  theory  they  had  formed. 

There  were  no  evidences  of  violence  anywhere. 

Then,  having  obtained  lights,  they  began  to  descend 
the  staircase. 

They  reached  the  bottem  in  a  few  moments,  and 
entered  a  spacious,  disused  room. 

Here  their  lights  were  uot  of  much  service,  for  it  was 
the  fair  and  glorious  daylight  without ;  and  although  the 
windows  of  the  room  were  thickly  incrusted  with  the 
dirt  and  dust  of  many  years,  yet,  through  the  darkened 
panes,  sufBcient  illumination  came  to  enable  them  to  see 
well  all  around. 

It  was  at  this  time  tlwt  Blueskin  discovered  that  evei-y- 
where  they  went  they  left  clear  and  surely-defined  foot- 
marks behind  them. 

He  communicated  the  fact  to  his  companion. 

"  Look,  Jack,"  he  said,  "  there's  where  Edgworth  Bess 
has  goue,  certainly  enough.  You  can  see  every  foot- 
print quite  plainly.  We  have  made  a  mistake,  for,  as  you 
see,  there  are  no  other  footprints  near." 

Jack  paused  at  onca 

He  could  scarcely  realise  the  truth  of  this. 

"Look,"  continued  Blueskin,  walking  ou  before  him, 
"every  footprint  has  been  firmly  and  regulai-ly  taken. 
Depend  upon  it  she  was  not  forced  along  this  way ;  she's 
gone  voluntarily.  Certainly  no  one  else  has  accompanied 
her.    Approach  and  satisfy  yourself." 

Jack  did  approach,  and  examined  the  footmarks  nar- 
rowly. 

Then  he  was  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake. 

"No,"  he  said,  "we  were  wrong  there,  certainly;  and 
being  wrong,  how  can  we  tell  that  we  are  not  greatly  in 
error  in  our  other  conclusions?" 

"  We  may  be,"  said  Blueskin ;  "  and  yet  I  think  not. 
Perhaps  Steggs  was  aware  of  all  this,  although  he  did  not 
mention  it." 

"  But  how  extraordinary  it  is,"  cried  Jack,  "  that  she 
should  have  left  her  chamber  in  such  a  manner,  and  taken 
so  peculiar  a  route.    What  object  could  she  have  ?" 

"That  puzzles  me,"  said  Blueskin,  "but  I  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  it  out  some  time.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  clear  that  we  can  only  continue  in  our 
present  course,  and  watcli  her  footmarks  narrowly." 

This  was  quite  evident,  and  they  passed  through  the 
disused  room,  and  down  the  staircase  to  the  subter- 
ranean passage. 

In  the  soft  mud  the  footprints  could  be  more  easily 
distinguished,  aud  by  the  side  of  them  could  bo  seen 
those  that  had  been  made  by  Steggs. 

In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  passage  was  traversed. 

The  dungeon  was  examined,  and  her  presence  there 
seemed  more  inexplicable  than  all  the  rest. 

Then,  coming  at  last  to  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  other 
end,  they  ascended,  and  found  themselves  in  the  old 
EUmmcr-huuso. 


"  Some  force  has  been  used  to  break  down  this  parti- 
tion," said  Jack.  "  Can  it  be  iwssible  that  she  has  done 
it?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  it  almost  defies  conjecture." 

"  True.  It  does  not  look  very  firm.  Perhaps  a  touch 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  remove  it." 

"It  is  as  rotten  as  tinder,"  was  the  reply.  "A  child 
could  have  forced  its  way  through." 

They  looked  on  the  floor  of  the  summer-house,  hoping 
to  find  other  footmarks. 

But  were  disappointed. 

From  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves  had  been 
blown  by  the  wind  into  the  place,  and  had  piled  them- 
selves to  a  great  depth  upon  the  floor. 

And  on  these  yielding  objects  no  impression  of  a  foot- 
print could  bo  traced. 

Outside,  however,  they  again  saw  the  footprints,  but 
they  were  mingled  up  with  others. 

Then  they  came  to  the  spot  that  Steggs  had  described 
to  them,  and,  upon  examination,  they  came  to  his  con- 
clusion— namely,  that  a  struggle  had  taken  place  there. 

"We  wei"e  quite  wrong,"  said  Blueskin,  "in  our  ideas 
respecting  Jonathan  Wild.  We  have  gained  nothing  by 
our  search  so  far." 

"True,"  said  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  regret.  "We  have 
nothing  more  now  to  guide  us  than  we  had  at  first.  Why 
she  should  have  quitted  so  strangely  I  know  not ;  but  I 
am  afraid  we  must  conclude  that  she  found  her  way  into 
the  garden,  and  then  was  seen  by  her  enemy,  pouuced 
upon,  sti'uggled  with,  and  captured." 

"  Yes,  and  he  must  have  raised  her  in  his  arms,"  added 
Blueskin,  "for  you  see  we  can  trace  her  footsteps  no 
further." 

"  No ;  but  he  had  a  companion  with  him.  Do  you  see 
that  ?" 

"  Yes,  his  son  George,  beyond  a  doubt." 

The  footprints  were  followed  to  the  wall,  and  then,  of 
course,  as  Steggs  had  stated,  all  further  trace  was  lost. 

The  hard,  well-travelled  i-oad  afforded  them  not  the 
slightest  clue. 

"  We  are  here,"  said  Jack,  at  last,  "  with  one  consola- 
tion, and  with  one  certain  knowledge :  they  have  brought 
her  so  far,  but  which  way  they  may  have  turned  is  im- 
possible to  guess.  We  will  let  chauce  direct  us,  and  keep 
going  round  in  a  circle,  increasing  the  circumference  of  it 
every  time.  Perhaps,  before  we  have  gone  far,  we  may 
fall  in  with  the  track  again." 

"It  is  most  likely,"  said  Blueskin;  " and  the  plan  you 
have  proposed  is  the  very  best  that  could  be  followed. 
That's  how  good  hounds  will  do  when  they  have  lost  the 
scent  of  the  fox ;  they  will  return  to  the  last  place,  and 
then  wheel  round  aud  round  in  circles  until  they  come 
upon  it  again." 

"And  so  will  we,"  said  Jack;  "and  let  us  hope  that 
before  long  our  anxiety  will  be  at  an  end,  and  that  wo 
shall  succeed  in  wresting  her  from  the  villain's  power." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Blueskin.  "  First  of  all,  however, 
we  will  fetch  our  horses  from  where  we  left  them,  and 
then  commence  our  investigations." 

This  was  done,  and  once  more  mounting,  the  two 
friends  commenced  what  certainly  looked  like  their  hope- 
less task. 

CHAPTER  DCCXXIV. 

JONATHAN   ^\^LD  AND   HIS  SON  MEET  WITH  A  FRESH  SUR- 
PRISE IN   THE   CAVERNS. 

We  now  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  Jonathan  Wild  aud 
his  son,  who,  as  will  be  remembered,  we  last  left  in  that 
singular-looking  cavern. 

The  deep-laid  and  cold-blooded  attempt  that  the 
robbers — if  such  they  were — had  made  upon  their  lives 
had  signally  failed. 

The  tables  had  been  completely  turned,  and  they  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  they  had  laid  for  others. 

At  Wild  junior's  suggestion,  the  men,  although  present- 
ing no  signs  of  life,  had  been  carefully  bound  with  some 
rope  that  had  been  found  in  one  corner. 

This  being  done,  they  fully  believed  that  they  were 
perfectly  secure,  and  had  no  further  interruption  to 
apprehend. 

"Come,"  said  Wild  junior,  "we  will  not  waste  any 
time ;  let  us  commence  at  once  to  make  a  thorough  search 
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around.    It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  get  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  of  these  caverns." 

To  this  Jonathan  at  once  assented,  though  it  was  plain, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  and  moved,  that 
much  of  his  old  vigour  had  departed. 

It  was  almost  in  a  mechanical  way  that  he  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  son. 

A  small  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  cavern  quickly  at- 
tracted their  attention,  and  George  "Wild  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  rigidly  examine  it. 

It  was  both  high  and  wide  enough  to  allow  him  to 
enter  it. 

But  before  he  had  gone  three  pacss  he  was  compelled 
to  pause. 

To  all  appearance  there  was  no  further  passage. 

It  was  merely  an  indentation  in  the  rock  and  nothing 
more. 

He  perceived,  however,  that  near  the  ground  there  was 
a  low  arch,  yet  sufficiently  lai-ge  to  allow  anyone  to  crawl 
under  it  easily. 

He  at  once  set  the  example  of  doing  this,  and  disap- 
peared from  Jonathan's  gaze  almost  instantly. 

"  Come  here,  guv'nor,"  he  cried,  a  moment  afterwards 
— "  come  here,  it's  all  right,  and  I  think  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  what  you  see." 

Jonathan  crawled  under  the  archway,  and  found  that 
its  length  did  not  exceed  a  couple  of  feet. 

Assuming  a  standing  position,  ho  then  found  himself 
in  a  small-sized  cavern  or  chamber. 

The  height,  however,  seemed  prodigious,  and,  doubtless 
through  some  small  opening  in  the  roof,  a  small  portion 
of  the  liglit  of  day  penetrated,  and  rendered  all  objects 
in  its  interior  visible. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  a  nice,  snug  little  place,  guv'nor," 
said  George,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  how  wo  can  make  it  of 
great  service  to  us." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Why,  we  will  pick  up  those  fellows  that  we  have  left 
in  the  large  cavern  outside,  and  push  them  one  by  one 
under  the  arch." 

"  I  see." 

"  Then  when  we  have  disposed  of  them  all,"  continued 
George,  "  we  will  get  a  large  fragment  of  rock  and  roll  it 
close  up  to  the  arch,  or,  if  possible,  wedge  it  in  so  that 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  them  coming  out." 

"And  after  all,'' added  Jonathan,  "  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  that  they  are  dead ;  they  may  bo  only  stupified 
from  the  effects  of  the  drug." 

"  I  hardly  think  it,  guv'nor ;  but  yet  it  is  best  to  be  on 
the  sure  side.  I  can't  help  fancying  that  they  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  us  at  once  by  poison." 

"  Or,"  said  Jonathan,  "  they  may  have  intended  to  drug 
us  first,  and  when  we  were  perfectly  helpless,  to  have 
deprived  us  of  our  lives  in  some  other  fashion." 

"  Well,  if  we  carry  out  this  suggestion  of  mine,  it  will 
not  matter — either  way  we  shall  be  making  sure." 

"  So  we  shall — so  we  shall." 

"  Will  you  help  me,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly." 

"  Back  then  to  the  other  cavern,  and  let  us  begin  with- 
out any  further  loss  of  time." 

George  Wild  himself  led  the  way  to  the  outer  cavern, 
saying  as  he  did  so : 

"  You  remain  just  here,  guv'nor,  and  as  I  push  them 
through,  you  take  hold  of  them  and  drag  them  aside." 

This  was  done,  and  a  considerable  space  of  time  was 
thus  occupied. 

But  at  length  the  last  member  of  that  strange,  secret 
band,  was  carried  by  George  Wild  to  the  orifice  in  the 
rock,  and  then  pushed  through  into  the  inner  cavern. 

Jonathan  felt  rather  nervous  about  remaining  in  his 
present  position. 

His  alaiTO  was  perfectly  groundless,  but  yet  he  had  his 
suspicions  of  his  son's  fidelity,  and  not  without  good 
reason. 

In  the  present  instance,  George  showed  no  symptoms 
of  an  intention  to  play  him  false,  although  the  speed  with 
which  Jonathan  made  his  way  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
cavern  rather  astonished  him. 

"  Why,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"  Matter  ?" 

"-tes." 

"  Nothing  at  all." 


"  Well,  curse  me  if  I  didn't  think  all  those  fellows  had 
come  to  life  again,  and  that  you  had  bolted  out  to  escape 
them." 

"No — no,  George,"  said  Jonathan,  with  a  sickly  kind  of 
smile,  "  it  was  nothing  of  that  sort,  and  yet " 

"Yet  what?" 

"  I  confess  I  didn't  feel  very  comfortable  staying  there, 
and  I  was  heartily  glad  when  the  job  was  over." 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  nearly  done :  but,  guv'nor." 

"What?" 

"  You  must  help  me  to  roll  that  largo  stone  yonder ;  if 
we  can  manage  to  get  it  here,  its  weight  will  be  so  great 
that  those  within,  even  if  they  should  be  in  a  position  to 
make  the  attempt,  would  never  be  able  to  remove  it." 

"  It  is  too  large,  George." 

"  No,  no— not  a  bit ;  put  out  your  strength,  guv'nor, 
and  we  shall  move  it." 

It  was  a  very  large  fragment  of  rock  to  which  George 
Wild  alluded,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  Jonathan  should 
have  some  misgivings  as  to  tho  possibility  of  moving 
it. 

Wild  junior,  however,  having  made  up  his  mind,  put 
forth  his  utmost  strength,  and  the  stone  was  rolled 
over. 

The  progress  made  was  very  slow,  and  the  labour  re- 
quired, immense. 

But  they  persevered,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  object. 

The  last  roll  was  given  to  the  stone,  and  then,  as  they 
had  hoped  and  anticipated,  it  wedged  itself  tightly  into 
the  fissure  of  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  defy  re- 
moval from  either  side. 

"Well,  now  we  have  done  so  much,"  said  George,  "I 
think  we  can  afford  to  rest  awhile  and  recover  our  breath 
a  little." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  was  tho  reply. 

"  You  seem  quite  down-hearted,  guv'nor,  but  I'm  sure 
you  ought  not.  Success  awaits  us — I  can  feel  a  presenti- 
ment to  that  effect." 

"  I  wish  I  could  feel  as  I  used  to  in  days  gone  by,"  said 
Jonathan,  in  tones  of  deep  regret,  "  but  somehow  I  seem 
already  to  be  half  dead." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  It  is  a  fact,  and,  strive  against  the  feeling  as  I  may,  it 
obtains  the  mastery  over  me.    I  cannot  conquer  it." 

"But  you  will  do,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  in  a  hopeful 
voice.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  your  feeling  the  effects  of  all 
that  you  have  gone  through  since  your  escape  from  New- 
gate ;  but  by  this  one  bold  stroke  that  we  are  about  to 
make  we  shall  secure  wealth  and  perfect  immunity  for  tho 
past." 

"I  hope  so,  George — I  hope  so;  but  I  have  my 
doubts." 

"  Then  discai'd  them.  Live  on  and  hope  to  the  last.  I 
believe  yet  that  fortune  will  so  far  favour  us  as  to  enable 
us  to  obtain  a  full  revenge  upon  all  our  enemies." 

"  We  shall  see,  George — we  shall  see,  but^— " 

"But  what?" 

"  We  have  failed  so  very  often,  that,  as  I  tell  you,  I 
have  lost  all  confidence." 

"Pooh — pooh!  you  are  a  little  out  of  sorts;  but  a 
change  will  soon  bo  manifest ;  the  success  that  I  am  sure 
awaits  us  will  quite  restore  you  to  yourself,  and  make  you 
feel  as  you  felt  of  old." 

Jonathan  was  silent. 

He  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  rude  seats  in  the  cavern, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Wild  junior  was  weary  with  all  his  exertions,  and  there- 
fore he  sat  down  also. 

"A  little  rest  won't  hurt  us,  guv'nor;  but  we  want 
something  to  drink." 

"  Yes,  brandy  ;  but  where  are  wo  to  obtain  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,  for  we  shall  be  all  tho  time  in  doubt 
and  dread  as  to  whether  it  was  genuino  or  not." 

"  We  should — we  should !" 

There  was  again  a  deep  silence  in  that  strange-looking, 
subterraneous  cavern. 

Dark  thoughts  were  flitting  through  the  brains  of 
both. 

George  Wild  was  looking  forward  with  confidence  and 
security  to  the  results  of  the  step  that  they  were  about 
to  take. 

To  him,  tho  whole  thing  seemed  simple  in  the  extreme, 
and  to  bear  upon  it  the  unmistakable  impress  of  success. 
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All  tliat  was  requisite  now  was  to  turn  the  subject 
over  carefully  in  their  niiuds,  and  devise  some  particular 
mode  of  action  that  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  about 
the  ends  they  desired. 

Jonathan,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  liave  lost  all  heart 
for  the  enterprise. 

The  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind  were 
of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

They  were  gloomy  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  disagreeable  conviction  pressed  upon  him  and  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  force  that  the  end  of  his  mortal  career 
Avas    approaching,   and   that  his    doom  would  soon    be 
sealed. 

It  was  rather  strange  that  he  should  have  had  this 
impression,  considering  the  favourable  aspect  that  things 
wore. 

It  seemed  as  though  he  had  some  inward  monitor  that 
warned  him  of  the  approach  of  danger  long  before  it 
could  be  either  seen  or  ex'iiected. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense  he 
had  been  in  ever  since  the  time  of  his  first  cajiture,  and 
the  severe  injui'ies  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
who  could  wonder  that  the  effects  should  show  them- 
selves even  in  such  an  iron  constitution  as  he  pos- 
sessed ? 

He  was,  in  fact,  at  that  time  weary  of  his  life,  and  could 
death  have  come  upon  him  in  some  sudden  annihilating 
form  he  would  have  been  rejoiced. 

As  it  was,  he  had  not  tho  coui'age  to  contemplate 
death. 

The  subject  was  one  from  which  he  resolutely  averted 
his  eyes. 
And  yet  they  kept  all  tho  time  turning  to  it. 
When  he  asked  himself  what  lie  had  to  live  for  he  was 
perforce  compelled  to  answer  ''Nothing,"  and  yet,  with 
the  strange  perversity  of    human   nature,   ho   clung  to 
life  as  though  it  was  the  most  desirable  of  all  jiosscs- 
sions. 
And  in  this  manner  some  time  elapsed. 
Being  each  wrapped  in   a  deep  reverie,  one   did   not 
notice  the  abstraction  of  the  other. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  long  they  might  have  remained 
accupying  just  these  positions ;  but  suddenly  a  sound 
came  upon  their  ears,  that  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  the  realities  of  the  present  simultaneously,  aud,  as  if 
governed  by  one  impulse,  both  Jonathan  Wild  and  his 
son  sprang  to  their  feet  and  listened. 

At  some  distance  off,  but  coming  from  what  direction 
they  could  scarcely  tell,  they  could  hear  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  voices,  the  trampling  of  footsteps,  indicating 
the  approach  of  many  persons,  who  were  at  no  pains  to 
keep  their  presence  a  secret. 


CHAPTErw   DCOXXV 

(jrAfKuK  WILD   HITS    UPON   AN   EXCELLENT  EXPEDIENT  FOR 
DlSl'ERSING   HIS   FOES,    AND   PUTS   IT  INTO  EXECUTION. 

Nothing  probably  could  have  startled  Wild  and  his  sou 
more  than  this  unexpected  occurrence. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  at  first  they  should  jump 
inmiediately  to  the  conclusion  that  those  thoy  heard  were 
no  other  than  police  officers. 

In  that  case  their  situation  would  be  perilous  in  the 
extreme. 

One  thing,  however,  was  quite  certain :  let  those  who 
were  approaching  be  whom  they  might,  they  were 
certainly  no  friends,  but  enemies. 

There  was  only  one  mode  by  which  the  two  Wilds 
could  greet  them,  and  that  was  a  hostile  one. 

"  Guv'uor,"  said  Wild  junior,  "we  are  attacked,  aud  if 
we  can  do  nothing  else,  we  will  sell  our  lives  dearly ! 
Stand  by  me,  and  we  will  dare  them  to  do  their 
worst !" 

"But  a  great  many  are  coming,"  rejoined  Jonathan. 
"  How  can  we  hope  to  contend  against  so  many  ?" 

"  We  must  do  the  best  we  can." 

"  But  opposition  is  madness  !" 

"Would  you,  then,  give  in —  surrender  without  strik- 
ing a  blow  ?" 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Such  a  thing  never  entered  into 
my  thoughts  at  all." 


"  What   do   j'ou  mean,  then  ?      Quick — let  us    decide 
what  we  are  to  do,  or  they  will  be  upon  us !" 
"Let  us  hide  !" 
"  Hide  ?     But  where  ?" 
"  Anywhere." 

"We    ought    to     have    examined     this    place    mo 
closely." 

"  But  surely  there  are  indentations  in  the  rock  where 
we  may  conceal  ourselves.!"" 

"  A  good  thought,"  said  George.  "  We  will,  then, 
watch  the  progress  of  events ;  we  can  but  come  to  a  fight 
after  all." 

"Come,  then,  quick — quick,  or  we  shall  be  seen  !" 
"  This  way,"  said  George.     "  I  can  see  a  place  that  will 
suit  us  admirably." 

He  hastened  across  the  cavern  as  he  spoke,  towards 
what  looked  like  a  means  of  communication  with  some 
inner  chamber. 

This  indeed  was  what  it  was,  and  scarcely  had  they 
gained  it  and  squeezed  themselves  into  it,  than  a  confused 
aud  tumultuous  throng  of  persons  entered  the  cavern. 

The  very  first  glance  that  Wild  and  his  son  gave  at 
these  new-comers  sufliced  to  dispel  a  very  great  deal  of 
their  apprehension. 

They  were  evidently  not  police  officers — they  were 
satisfied  of  that  at  the  very  first  glance. 

Nor  did  it  take  them  any  longer  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  they  formed  some  portion  of  the  band  which 
had  taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  caverns. 

In  their  general  aspect  there  was  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  others,  whose  treachery  had  fallen  so  heavily  ui^on 
their  own  heads. 

George  did  not  venture  to  speak,  but  just  pressed 
Jonathan  on  the  arm. 

He  understood  at  once  what  was  meant  by  the 
pressure. 

The  question  now  was  how  they  sliould  act  in  the 
present  emergency. 

The  men  who  had  entered  numbered  in  all  twelve  or 
fourteen. 

In  a  contest  tho  odds  would  be  rather  too  great  to 
afford  Jonathan  and  his  son  the  least  chance  of  success, 
however  desperate  they  might  be. 

It  was  possible,  however,  that  they  might  escape 
unseen. 

"I  told  you  there  was  something  amiss,"  said  one  of  the 
men,  who  had  just  entered  the  cavern — "  I  knew  it — I 
felt  sure  of  it." 

"  But  what— but  what  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  puzzles  me  to  find  out.  Where  is 
our  captain,  and  where  are  all  his  followers .'" 

The  men  glanced  round  and  saw  that  the  cavern  was 
perfectly  empty. 

"This  seems  very   strange,"   said  another   voice — "it 
passes  belief.     Are  you  sure  that  you  never  left  your  post 
at  the  entrance,  and  that  no  one  has  passed  out  ?" 
"  I  am  ready  to  take  oath  to  it  any  moment." 
Upon     hearing    this,    the     men    all     shrank     close 
together. 

Some  indefinable  fear  attacked  them  all  at  the  same 
moment. 

"  Tell  us  again,  Jim,"  said  another — "  tell  us  again  all 
that  has  taken  place  while  we  have  been  absent." 

The  man  thus  called  upon  entered  into  a  minute  des- 
cription of  the  manner  in  which  Jonathan  Wild  and  his 
son  had  made  their  appearance,  and  how  they  had  been 
greeted  by  the  band. 

Ho  stated  that  ho  had  watched  the  two  strangers  and 
all  the  rest  pass  down  the  passage  into  the  cavern,  aud 
that  since  then  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  entrance  keep- 
ing guard. 

He  then  described  how  one  of  their  number  had  arrived 
late,  and  had  also  entered. 

His  surprise  was  then  excited  by  the  fact  that  no  one 
had  been  sent  to  relievo  him  at  his  post. 

Such  an  occurrence  was  quite  unusual,  and  the  longer 
he  stayed  the  more  puzzled  he  became. 

Ho  had  listened  once  or  twice  very  intently,  but  had 
failed  to  catch  a  single  sound. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  mates,"  he  said,  "I  had  no 
particular  cause  for  it,  but  I  felt  all  the  time  quite  confi- 
dent that  something  was  going  wrong — that  there  was 
sometliing  amiss,  aud  now,  then,  let  me  ask  you  what  has 
become  of  the  captain  and  all  the  rest  ?" 
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"  And  of  the  two  strangers  also  ?"  said  another 
voice. 

"  Yes,  just  so.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  this 
cavern  would  not  be  wholly  deserted  as  it  is  now  except 
under  very  special  circumstances ;  but,  then,  how  was  it 
that  no  one  came  to  take  my  place  at  the  entrance  "i  You 
know  how  strict  the  captain  always  is,  and  why  should 
he  have  omitted  his  usual  precautious  on  this  occa- 
sion?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  one ;  "  it  may  be,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  he  has  thought  fit  to  go  into  some  other  portion 
of  the  caverns." 

"  Well,  it  may  be,  and  yet  who  knows  what  may 
have  happened?" 

"  I  can't  think  anything  very  dreadful,"  was  the  reply. 
"  What  could  two  men  do  against  so  many  ?" 

The  first  speaker  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  in  such  a  case  as  this,"  cried  one,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  "  should  wo  not  be  justified  in  ringing 
the  bell?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  we  should  bo  interfering 
with  some  of  the  captain's  plans." 

"  By  all  means  let  it  be  tried,"  cried  the  one  who  had 
acted  as  sentinel.  "  I  feel  so  certain  in  my  own  mind  that 
something  terrible  has  taken  place  that  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  entire  responsibility  of  giving  that  important 
summons — so  hero  goes  !" 

"  But  stay,"  said  another — "  don't  be  rash." 

The  sentinel,  who  had  seized  hold  of  a  rope  that  was 
hanging  at  one  side  of  the  cavern,  paused. 

"  You  know  the  rules  about  that  bell.  Wo  have  all 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  touch  it,  except,  indeed,  that 
something  terrible  should  occur — such  as  a  total  defeat,  or 
the  discovery  of  our  place  of  refuge,  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  the  sentinel ;  "  but  still 
where  is  the  captain,  and  where  are  all  the  rest  ?" 

"  It  is  very  strange." 

"  Strange  indeed !  And  rather  than  remain  in  this 
suspense,  I  tell  you  I  will  ring  the  bell,  and  never  mind 
the  consequences — I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  them  all 
upou  myself." 

While  speaking,  this  man  tugged  at  the  rope  violently, 
and  then  a  loud  clanging  peal  arose  that  seemed  to  fill  up 
every  nook  and  corner  in  the  caverns. 

The  aound  was  so  loud  and  so  continuous  as  to  become 
almost  deafening. 

"There — there,"  cried  several  voices — "that  will  do — 
that  will  do !" 

"  I  think  it  will,"  said  the  sentinel ;  "  and  now  then,  if 
the  captain  or  any  of  his  men  are  here,  we  shall  see  them 
very  shortly  make  their  appearance — no  matter  how  they 
are  engaged,  that  signal  will  bring  them." 

"  You  are  right  enough  there." 

"Well,  then,"  cried  the  sentinel,  "stand  still  for  a  few 
moments  and  listen." 

He  was  obeyed,  and  those  rough-looking  lawless  men 
stood  in  various  picturesque  attitutes,  with  an  expression 
of  great  expectation  upon  their  countenances. 

That  expression  soon  changed  its  character  to  one  of 
apprehension. 

The  last  echoes  of  the  loud-clanging  bell  died  away, 
but  the  deep  silence  that  then  prevailed  was  unbroken  by 
any  sound  indicative  of  persons  approaching. 

There  was  nothing  to  show  them  that  the  captain  had 
heard  the  signal,  or  that  he  was  responding  to  it. 

More  and  more  alarmed  did  their  countenances 
appear. 

The  one  who  had  rung  the  bell  still  stood  with  the  rope 
in  his  hand,  and  with  his  face  as  white  as  ashes. 

"I  told  you  something  had  happened,"  he  ventured  at 
last  to  say,  in  a  faint  whisper.  "  I  knew  something  had 
happened,  and  now,  you  see,  I  was  perfectly  right." 

Closer  and  closer  the  men  drew  to  each  other,  and  it 
became  quite  evident  that  the  fear  they  had  at  first  felt 
was  becoming  more  and  more  unequivocal. 

According  to  the  rules  and  laws  that  had  been  laid  down, 
th»y  knew  for  certain  that  if  the  captain  or  any  member 
of  the  band  had  heard  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bell,  they 
would,  without  an  instant's  delay — no  matter  how  they 
might  have  been  engaged — have  made  their  way  towards 
the  spot  from  which  tha  sounds  proceeded — namely,  the 
lar^e  cavern  in  which  they  generally  assembled. 

Now,  however,  the  silence  was  perfect. 


There  was  only  one  mode  of  exit  from  the  cavern,  all 
the  others  having  been  carefully  blocked  up  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  perils  of  intrusion. 

The  one  that  had  been  left  open  had  been  closely 
watched  by  the  sentinel,  and  he  had  declared  no  one  had 
come  forth. 

Where,  then,  were  all  the  rest  ?  and  where  were  the 
two  strangers  ? 

How  was  it  that  no  response  was  made  to  the  peal  upon 
the  bell  ?  r        r 

These  questions  they  asked  themselves  over  and  over 
again  without  being  able  to  make  any  answer  to  them. 

And  the  longer  they  stood  the  more  the  silence  seemed 
to  oppress  them — the  more  alarmed  they  became. 

From  their  hiding-place,  Jonathan  and  Wild  junior  were 
able  to  observe  all  these  proceedings,  and  the  latter,  with 
his  usual  readiness  of  thought,  perceived  how  easily  tho 
circumstance  might  be  turned  to  their  advantage. 

Tho  men  were  ab-eady  in  such  a  state  of  suspense  and 
fear,  that  the  least  thing  at  all  unusual  would  startle 
them. 

Tho  disappearance  of  tho  captain  and  his  band  could 
not  but  look  to  them  as  being  something  supernatural. 

Therefore,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  work  upon  their 
superstitious  terrors. 

George  Wild  saw  all  his  advantage  in  a  moment,  and 
touched  Jonathan  in  a  peculiar  way,  to  shsw  that  ho  in- 
tended to  make  some  demonstration. 

Then,  quickly  placing  both  hands  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
over  his  mouth,  George  Wild  uttered  a  sound  that  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  describe. 

It  was  neither  a  howl,  nor  a  shriek,  nor  a  groan,  but  a 
horrible  cry  that  had  in  it  the  component  parts'  of  all 
three.  ■ 

In  the  huge  vaulted  cavern  the  sound  rang  out  with     1 
great  effect,  and  borrowed  many  strange  intonations.  \ 

Upon  hearing  it,  all  tho  men  standing  in  the  centre  of     < 
the  cavern  started  and  rushed  precipitately  against  each 
other. 

The  sentinel  released  his  hold  upon  the  boll-rope. 

George  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  first 
cry  that  he  determined  to  repeat  it. 

He  did  so,  and  the  effect  was  prodigious. 

Shrieking  and  crying  out  with  unqualified  terror, 
dreading  they  knew  not  what,  and  entirely  the  slaves  to 
superstitious  fears,  the  throng  of  persons  made  a  sudden 
and  simultaneous  rush  to  the  narrow  entrance  by  which 
they  had  gained  access  to  the  cavern. 


CHAPTEE  DCCXXVL 

JONATHAN  WILD    AND    HIS  SON  ARE  MADE   PRISONERS    IN 
THE   CAVERN  BY  THE   BAND  OF  ROBBERS. 

SoRAJiBLiNG,  fighting,  howling,  yelling,  they  all  strove 
to  force  themselves  through  the  aperture,  and  as  they 
became  wedged  into  a  perfect  mass,  blocking  up  the  pas- 
sage, further  progress  was  impossible. 

Seeing  what  excellent  effect  had  been  already  produced 
George  Wild  thought  he  would  favour  them  with  a  part- 
ing groan,  if  so  it  was  called. 

Therefore  again  were  the  old  caverns  filled  with  this 
hideous  cry. 

It  was  more  prolonged  than  at  first. 

But  when  the  many  echoes  had  subsided,  not  so  much 
as  a  retreating  footstep  could  be  heard . 

George  Wild  laughed  lightly. 

He  was  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  manoeuvres. 

"  Good  again,  guv'nor !"  he  cried — "  good  again  !  What 
a  parcel  of  cowards  they  are,  to  be  sure  !  We  have  got 
rid  of  them  beautifully." 

"But  they  will  come  back,"  said  Jonathan.  "They 
are  sure  to  screw  up  their  courage  and  return.  Perhaps 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  others." 

"  No  matter,"  said  George ;  "  they  are  now  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  their  own  fears  that  they  will  be 
scarcely  able  to  get  free.  If  they  return,  I  shall  be  able 
to  terrify  them  again." 

"  Not  so  easily  as  at  first,  though,"  said  Jonathan. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,  but  I  am  Ijy  no  means  sure  they 
will  return  yet." 

"  It  is  best  to  be  prepared." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there,  so  see  that  your  pistols 
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are  ready  for  immediate  service,  and  I  will  do  the 
like." 

The  weapons  were  examined  and  put  in  order. 

When  this  was  done  they  ventured  to  emerge  from  their 
hiding-place. 

They  walked  quietly  to  the  opening  through  which  the 
terrified  band  had  passed. 

Here  they  stood  and  listened. 

But  not  the  faintest  sound  broke  the  deep  silence. 

"  I  believe  we  have  scared  them  off,"  said  George 
Wild.  "  I  believe  they  are  so  terrified  they  have  gone 
for  good." 

'•  I  fear  not." 

"  But  that  point  must  be  ascertained,  guv'nor ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  another  thing." 

"What's  that?" 

"  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  become  the  solo  pos- 
sessors of  this  place,  and  that  we  should  have  at  our 
command  the  means  of  entering  and  leaving  readily." 

"  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  at  present,  but  we  shall  soon  know 
more.  Follow  me,  guv'nor;  we  will  creep  along  this  pas- 
sage and  ascertain  just  where  they  are." 

"  Be  cai-eful." 

"  I  will,  depend  upon  it.  Come,  I  feel  sure  there  is  no 
danger." 

George  Wild  entered  the  passage,  followed  by  Jona- 
than. 

The  darkness  was  intense,  and  therefore  they  groped 
their  way  forward  very  slowly. 

They  knew  wtll,  however,  tliat  there  were  no  obstacles 
or  dangers  in  the  path,  although  the  passage  wound  about 
in  a  serpentine  fashion. 

The  further  they  advanced,  however,  the  more  neces- 
sity there  was  for  caution,  though  still  at  present  they 
could  hear  nothing. 

At  length,  however,  they  perceived  in  the  distance  be- 
fore them  a  very  faint  light — so  faint  that  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  seen  had  not  the  darkness  been  so  in- 
tense. 

" They  have  got  the  place  open,"  said  George;  "that 
light  proves  it.  In  their  haste  and  terror,  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  have  not  deserted  the  place." 

Hoping  that  this  might  prove  to  bo  the  case,  Jonathan 
followed  in  his  sou's  footsteps. 

The  light  soon  increased  in  brightness,  until  they  were 
able  to  perceive  the  little  aperture  in  the  ground  above. 

When  within  about  five  yards  of  it,  they  paused,  for  the 
murmur  of  voices  could  at  length  be  heard. 

"They  are  outside,"  said  George,  in  a  faint  whisper. 
"  How  on  earth  can  we  get  rid  of  them  ?  It  must  be  done 
somehow." 

"Hush— hush!" 

He  listene<l. 

But  beyond  a  continuous  murmuring  sound,  they  could 
not  make  out  anything. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  George,  "  that  if  I  was  to  rise 
stealthily  and  discharge  a  couple  of  pistols  among  them 
as  they  stand  together,  that  would  be  a  finishing  touch  to 
their  discomfiture.    Here  goes  to  try  it." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  what  Jonathan  had  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  he  hastily  advanced,  and  by  means  of 
the  rude  pieces  of  wood  that  were  knocked  into  the  wall 
at  the  extremity  of  the  passage,  he  raised  himself  up  to 
the  opening  above. 

Then,  as  soon  as  his  head  appeared  above  thesm-face,  he 
fired  a  couple  of  pistols  in  rapid  succession. 

Ho  did  not  stay  to  take  any  precise  aim,  but  contented 
himself  by  discharging  them  at  the  crowd  of  people  he 
could  see  standing  a  little  way  off. 

They  immediately  disjoerscd,  and  George,  without 
waiting  to  see  more,  dropped  down  again  into  the  pas- 
sage. 

"  There,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  "  I  think  we  have  done  that 
nicely ;  at  any  rate,  we  will  wait  a  little  while  and 
see." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Jonathan  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  feel  sure  that  you  have  done  a  very  foolish  thing, 
George." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  You  have  sealed  our  destruction." 

"  Speak  out — say  plainly  what  you  think." 

"  Why,  those  men  will  now  feel  certain  that  some  living 


enemies  of  theirs  are  concealed  in  the  caverns,  and  there 
fore  they  will  determine  to  put  an  end  to  our  lives." 

"  They  may  determine  whatever  they  like,"  said 
George,  "but  how  about  doing  it.'" 

"They  will  succeed,"  said  Jonathan.  "How  easy,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  to  roll  something  over  the  opening 
in  the  ground  above.  If  they  did  such  a  thing,  how 
should  we  escape  ?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,  guv'nor,"  ejaculated  George, 
suddenly.  "  That's  a  serious  danger  indeed  !  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  they  don't  try  something  of  the  sort." 

"  I  fully  expect  it." 

"  Then  they  sha'n't  do  it  if  I  can  help  it !"  exclaimed 
George.  "Just  lend  me  your  pistols,  and  reload  these.  I 
will  go  up  once  moi"e,  and,  at  all  risks,  have  a  peep  at  what 
is  going  on." 

George  exchanged  the  pistols  rapidly,  and  then  again 
mounted,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  expose  his  head 
without  due  caution. 

Then  he  saw  first  of  all  that  two  men  were  lying  down 
on  the  grass  as  if  dead,  while  another  was  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  evidently  severely  wounded. 

The  others,  however,  had  vanished,  and  George  pro- 
jected his  head  still  more,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them,  and  wondering  what  they  were 
about. 

Nothing  could  be  seen,  however,  and  he  was  about  to 
emerge,  when  he  heard  a  sudden,  violent  crashing  among 
the  underwood  that  was  growing  near. 

Then  there  emerged  into  the  open  space  the  remainder 
of  the  band  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  cavern. 

On  their  shoulders  they  carried  the  trunk  of  a  huge 
tree. 

The  length  was  not  great,  but  the  circumference  was 
considerable. 

No  sooner  did  George  see  them  than  he  at  once  guessed 
what  they  were  about  to  do. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  that  they  had  procured  they 
doubtless  intended  to  thrust  down  violently  through  the 
hole  communicating  with  the  passage. 

A  more  effectual  mode  of  stopping  it  up  could  scarcely 
have  been  devised. 

The  mere  weight  of  the  piece  of  timber  would  bo 
sufficient  to  wedge  it  so  tightly  into  the  hole  in  the 
ground  as  almost  to  defy  all  efforts  at  removal. 

Certainly  the  only  means  by  whieh  such  removal  could 
hope  to  bo  expected  was  by  requisite  tools  for  making 
an  excavation,  and  a  great  amount  of  labour. 

"It  will  never  do  to  allow  them  to  carry  that  plan  out," 
George  muttered  to  himself,  and  as  he  spoke  he  brought 
a  pistol  to  a  level. 

The  men,  unaware  of  their  danger,  came  walking  on  in 
a  direct  line. 

Wild  junior's  finger  encircled  the  trigger. 

One  touch  would  suffice  to  cause  the  weapon  to  ex- 
plode. 

That  touch  he  was  about  to  give,  when  all  at  once  he 
was  struck  with  a  second  thought. 

He  lowered  the  weapon. 

"  Good,"  he  said — "  good." 

These  words  were  applied  to  the  character  of  tho 
thought  that  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

Letting  go  his  hold,  he  dropped  down  at  once  to  tho 
floor  of  the  cavern,  intending,  apparently,  to  allow  tho  men 
above  to  carry  out  their  project  without  offering  to  them 
the  least  show  of  resistance. 

Such  a  course  of  action  as  this  seemed  extraordinary 
in  the  highest  degree — nay,  e%'en  suicidal. 

When  he  was  above,  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  ono 
discharge  of  his  pistol,  of  discomfiting  at  least  one  of  his 
foes. 

Another  weapon  was  handy,  and  could  have  boon  dis- 
charged almost  without  any  perceptible  interval  of 
time. 

It  was  from  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  capabilities  of 
taking  a  correct  aim  that  made  George  pause. 

Ho  knew  ho  could  make  certain  of  hitting  his  mark, 
and  if  the  men  were  struck  they  wjuld  fall  of  course, 
and  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  being  thus  suddenly  deprived 
of  their  support,  would  fall  so  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  rest  as  to  force  them  down. 

We  have  said  that  the  piece  of  timber  was  very  heavy, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  all  escape  tho  consequences 
of  such  a  fall  unhurt. 
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These  details  are  mentioned  just  to  exhibit  how  strange 
it  was  that  Wild  juuior  should  throw  away  such  an  ex- 
tellent  chance  as  this  appeared  to  bo. 

What  cunning  scheme  was  it  that  had  so  suddenly 
entered  his  brain? 

We  shall  see  shortly. 

The  men  above,  finding  they  met  with  no  sort  of  in- 
terruption, advanced  rapidly  to  the  hole  in  the  ground, 
intending  to  efifect  their  purpose  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Jonathan  Wild  heard  their  footsteps  above,  but  of 
course  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  about. 

lie  questioned  Georgo  as  soon  as  he  dropped 
down 

But  he  was  immediately  admonished  to  be  silent,  and 
he  obeyed. 

Then,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  accompanied  with  a 
great  crumbling  and  rush  of  earth,  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
was  thrust  down. 

In  an  instant  that  faint,  dim  light  that  had  filled  the 
subterranean  passage  was  extinguished. 

The  most  intense  darkness  now  prevailed,  and  Jona- 
than, taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  uttered  a  shout  of 
astonishment. 

Ho  fancied,  above  the  noise  made  by  the  descending 
wood,  he  could  hear  voices  above  uttering  cries  of 
triumph. 

But  whether  this  was  fancy  or  reality,  ho  was  so  stunned 
and  bewildered  by  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  events 
that  had  occurred,  that  he  could  not  decide. 

After  that,  a  most  remarkable  silence  prevailed,  for 
George  Wild  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  upper  world  appeared  to  bo  effectually 
cut  off. 

It  was  Jonathan  Wild  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  George — Georgo !"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice. 

"Yes,  guv'nor .'" 

"  What  haa  happened .'" 

•'  Don't  you  understand  ?" 

"Scarcely." 

"Oh!  I  forgot!  You  didn't  sec  what  those  I'ascals 
were  about.    However,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  saw." 

"Go  on,  then." 

"I  looked  out,  and  perceived  that  the  remainder  of  the 
band  were  carrying  on  their  shoulders  the  trunk  of  a 
huge  tree,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  I  guessed  wluit  was 
their  intention.  It  was  to  thrust  it  down  in  that  fashion, 
and  so  completely  make  us  prisoners." 

"You  knew  that?"  said  Jonathan,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
with  rage. 

"  Yes,  guv'nor,  of  course  I  did !  But  don't  excite 
yourself.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Matter?"  cried  Jonathan,  more  furiously  than  before. 
"Fool!  dolt!  idiot  that  you  were!  AVhy  did  you  not 
apprise  me  of  my  danger  earlier,  or  do  something  to  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  such  a  project  into  execution  !" 


CHAPTER  DCCXXVII. 

JONATHAN     W^LD    BECOMES     ALARMED     AT    HIS  SON's   BE- 
HAVIOUR. 

"  Don't  excite  yourself,  guv'nor,"  said  George  again, 
speaking  in  the  calmest  possible  tones. 

"  Are  you  mad?" 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  You  must  be !" 

"Why?" 

"  If  not,  you  would  surely  not  have  acted  as  you  have. 
Curses  upon  you !  How  do  you  think  we  are  to  escape 
from  this  infernal  place  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  guv'nor,"  was  the  confident  reply. 
"  Don't  you  put  yourself  out  of  the  way,  because  there  is 
no  sort  of  occasion  whatever." 

"But  did  you  not  have  the  opportunity  of  slaying 
some  of  those  men  when  you  saw  them  advancing  ?" 

"I  most  certainly  had." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  avail  yourself  of  it  ?" 

"  Because  a  second  and  a  better  thought  occurred  to 
me." 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  Duo't  be  impatient,  guv'uor,  and  you  shall  hear  all 


about  it.    I  have  scarcely  had  time  to  ponder  over  it  my- 
self yet." 

"You  must  bo  mad  !" 

"No,  no— quite  the  other  way,  guv'nor!  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  cavern,  and  when  we  get  there  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  everything  has  turned  out  for 
the  best." 

Wondering  how  this  could  possibly  be,  Jonathan  Wild 
complied. 

As  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  confident  demeanour  of 
his  son  was  not  without  producing  a  due  effect  upon 
him. 

He  knew  full  well,  from  former  experience,  that  he  was 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  that  his  brain  was  cunning 
enough  to  devise  plans  that  would  be  hard  indeed  to  over- 
reach or  destroy. 

That  feeling  of  anger  and  alarm  which  had  at  first 
excited  him  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  passed 
away. 

So  far  from  being  in  the  least  degree  uneasy  respecting 
his  position,  his  mind  was  occupied  in  wondering  what 
scheme  it  was  that  George  had  thought  of. 

In  his  impatience  to  know  what  this  could  be,  ho 
hurried  b.ack  along  the  passage,  being  extremely  desirous 
to  gain  the  cavern  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  so  have  an 
end  put  to  his  suspense. 

"  Now — now,  George,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  they 
emerged  into  the  large  cavernous  apartment,  "now  wo 
are  here,  just  tell  me  what  your  idea  is." 

"  You  arc  in  a  great  hurry,  guv'nor,  but  I  don't  wonder 
at  yoiir  anxiety.  A  few  words  from  me  will,  however, 
put  matters  quite  right." 

"  Let  mo  hear  them,  then,  for  I  confess  my  feelings 
just  now  are  auj-thing  but  of  a  pleasant  character." 

"No  doubt,  guv'nor — no  doubt.  Well,  then,  in  fho 
first  place,  I  told  you  when  I  saw  those  men  conn'ng  I 
quite  made  up  my  mind  to  fire  at  them,  and  prevent  them 
from  fastening  us  in,  but  vei'y  luckily  a  thought  struck 
mo  in  time." 

"And  it  is  that  thought  that  I  am  anxious  to 
hear." 

"I  know  it." 

"  Why  not  speak,  then  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  something  I  must  approach  by  degrees. 
I  cannot  tell  you  straight  at  once — I  must  bring  you 
round  to  it  by  a  series  of  conclusions." 

Jonathan  uttei'cd  a  growl  of  impatience. 

"  Well,  then,  I  all  at  once  recollected  that  I  had  heard 
the  men  say  that  in  former  times  there  had  been  various 
means  of  exit  and  entrance  to  these  caverns,  but  that,  by 
order  of  their  leader,  all  had  been  stopped  up  save 
one." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  heard  that  as  well." 

"  Then  I  thougnt  as  well  that  those  men  above,  now 
that  they  had  been  fired  upon,  would  inevitably  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  human  beings  were  here,  and  cer- 
tainly persons  who  were  unfriendly  to  them — in  fact, 
they  would  guess  that  we  were  the  two  strangers  that 
had  been  described." 

"Well— well,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  You  will  see  in  a  moment." 

"  Speak,  then,  and  bo  quick." 

"  Knowing  the  other  exits  to  be  blocked  up,  they  would 
think  that  an  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  tlieir  present 
difficulty,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  us  as  well,  would  bo 
by  blocking  up  that  hole  in  the  manner  they  have 
done." 

"  And  a  very  reasonable  idea  it  appears  to  be,"  said 
Jonathan.  "  I  should  think  it  just  calculated  to  answer 
that  end." 

"Well,  guv'nor,  the  most  important  thing  for  us  to 
bear  in  mind  is  this :  that  the  more  secret  we  can  keep 
our  proceedings  the  better." 

"  True ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  mo  that  wo  are  doing 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  by  our  usual  good  luck,  we  are  creat- 
ing a  regular  disturbance  around  us." 

"That's  just  what  I  thought,  and  just  what  I  was  fear- 
ful of,"  said  George,  "  and  although  I  might  have  pre- 
vented those  men  from  blocking  up  the  hole,  yet  the  deaths 
of  60  many  persons  would  inevitably  have  attracted 
suspicion  to  the  spot.  We  should  be  searched  for,  and,  il 
in  the  cavern,  probably  found." 

"Well— well." 

"  Now,  then,  guv'nor,  as  yoor  mind  ia  somewhat  pre- 
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pared,  I  mny  as  well  toll  you  just  what  my  thought 
was." 

"I  wish  you  would." 

"  Then  it  was  simply  this :  If  those  men  wero  per- 
mitted fo  Mock  up  tlio  p;iss;ic;e  seeurel_v,  aud  wero  not 
interfered  with  at  all  tliey  would  very  justly  and  reason- 
ably eonclude  that  wo  eould  never  tell  any  talcs  respect- 
ing them,  and  that  we  could  ucvor  injure  thorn  any 
more." 

"  Well— well." 

"  For  this  reason  nlono  they  would  bo  willing  to  go 
quietly  away.  I  don't  thiidv  they  would  over  feel  inclined 
to  return,  and  certainly  will  never  re-enter  these  caverns 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  them.  The  disappearance  of 
their  leader  and  the  rest  of  their  comrades  in  such  a 
silent  and  inexplicable  manner  must  seem  to  them  like 
the  work  of  magic." 

"  So  it  must." 

"  Well,  then,  can't  you  see  that  all  this  will  bo  calcu- 
lated to  keep  our  retreat  quiet  ?  Those  men,  doubtless, 
are  now  elated  with  their  triumph  ;  they  will  go  ofT, 
faking  their  wounded  comr.ides  with  them,  and  there  will 
be  no  extraordinary  appearances  visible  anywhere  around 
the  spot." 

"No,  I  suppose  not." 

"  Well,  then,  you  eco  how  nicely  I  have  managed 
matters  ?" 

"  I'll  be  d— d  if  1  do  !"  roared  Jonathan.  "  You  forget 
— you  forget !" 

"l^ravo!" 

"  Wliy  do  you  cry  bravo  ?" 

Jon.athan  retnated  a  step  as  he  asked  the  question. 

"You  needn't  think  I'm  going  mad,  guv'nor!" 

Jonathan  looked  at  him  distrustfully. 

"  I'm  all  right.  I  cried  bravo  because  I  was  pleased  f o 
sec  some  portion  of  your  .ancient  spirit  was  returning  to 
you— that  was  all.  You  spoko  just  then  exactly  as  you 
did  af  old  !" 

"  mh !" 

"  It  is  no  such  unimportant  matter !" 

"  But  explain,"  roared  Jonathan  —  "  explain  !  You 
have  looked  only  at  one  side  of  tho  case — you  have 
suffered  us  to  be  made  prisoners  in  this  wretched  place  ! 
How  on  earth  are  avo  to  grub  that  tree  up  again  ?" 

"  I  don't  intend  to  do  anything  of  tho  kind,  or  to  make 
even  tho  attempt !" 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  j'ou  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Ah  !  now,  guv'nor,  you  are  coming  to  the  point,  and  if 
you  had  asked  me  that  question  before  I  should  have  told 
you  offhand." 

"  Well — well  ?     I  am  anxious  to  hear." 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  little  more  confidence  in  me. 
You  don't  think  I  should  overlook  such  an  important 
nuitter  as  that?  But  it  came  over  my  mind  with  tho  full 
force  of  conviction  that  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  us 
to  discover  one  of  tho  disused  exits  from  this  cavern,  and, 
with  a  slight  amount  of  labour,  re-open  it,  and  thou  have 
a  point  to  emerge  at  far  removed  from  that  by  which  we 
had  entered,  and  which  was  known  to  and  used  by  tho 
band." 

"  I  begin  to  see,"  said  Jonathan.  "  That  strikes  me  as 
being  a  good  idea." 

"Oh,  does  it?" 

"  It  has  one  drawback,  howovor." 

"Indeed!    What  is  that?" 

"  Why,  it  strikes  mo  very  forcibly  that  it  will  be  a 
much  more  dillicult  matter  to  open  up  ono  of  those 
places  thon  you  imagine." 

"  Well  I  don't.  I  noticed  when  I  was  fetching  tho 
rope  that  there  were  some  long  pieces  of  iron  against  tho 
wall ;  I  didn't  stop  to  examine  them,  but,  at"  tho  first 
glance,  I  must  say  they  looked  vei-y  much  like  crow- 
bars." 

"  Then,  if  that's  the  case,"  said  Jonathan,  "  wo  shall  be 
able  to  go  to  work  in  good  earnest." 

"  Of  course  we  shall,  and,  as  wo  havo  lost  time  enough 
already,  let  us  make  a  commencement  at  once." 

"  With  all  my  heart !" 

"Come  on,  then,  for,  although  you  may  not  think  it,  I 
am  as  thoroughly  sick  of  this  place  as  you  are,  and  yet, 
after  all,  it  seems  likoly  to  turn  out  greatly  to  om*  benefit 
and  advantage." 

"  So  it  does,  and  that's  what  reconciles  me  to 
it." 


(leorge  went  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  cavern,  and 
quickly  produced  a  couple  of  long,  strong  crowbars. 

"  There,  guv'nw,"  ho  said,  "just  take  tliat  and  feel  it, 
and  toll  mo  whether  yon  don't  think  that  if  we  are  armed 
with  such  things  as  these  wo  shall  be  able  to  make  our 
way  out?" 

"  I  think  so ;  but  let  us  try." 

"  That's  the  best  thing ;  and,  as  wo  havo  nothing  but 
chance  to  guide  us,  suppose  we  leave  the  cavern  by  that 
opening  yonder,  and  see  where  it  takes  us  to  ?" 

As  ho  spoke,  George  pointed  to  a  natural  opening  in 
the  rock,  that  looked  as  though  it  either  formed  a  means 
of  communication  with  some  other  cavern,  or  as  though  it 
was  a  small  arched  jvissage. 

In  either  case,  it  ccrtainlj'  led  out  from  the  cavern  thsy 
were  in,  and  therefore,  without  hesitation,  they  plunged 
into  its  dark,  shadowy  recesses. 

A  few  steps  served  to  bring  them  to  its  extremity,  and 
then  they  found  themselves  in  a  cavern  greatly  resembling 
that  which  they  had  left. 

This  they  crossed  in  a  straight  line,  and,  reaching  tho 
opposite  side,  searched  about  for  another  indentation. 

Having  found  one,  they  pushed  on,  and  quickly  entered 
the  third  cavern. 

Tho  succession  of  these  places  did  not  at  all  surprise 
them — in  fact,  they  had  been  led  to  expect  it,  for  the  men 
had  expressly  stated  that  the  hills  were  tilled  with  such- 
like hollow  places. 

"  Come  along,  guv'nor,"  cried  George,  in  a  voice  of 
exultation,  "  we  shall  liud  our  way  out  to  tho  open  air 
before  long,  rely  upon  it!" 


CIIAPTEK  DCCXXVIII. 

JON.VTUAN  WILD  AND  HIS  SON   FIND  TIIKIU  SCIIE.ME    PRO- 
GUESSES  r.VVOUUAULY. 

GKor.<iv;  Wm-d  walked  forward  with  a  confident  step. 

He  iuul  every  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  successfully. 

A  long,  M'inding  passage  next  attracted  his  attention, 
and,  from  its  general  appearance,  he  felt  convinced  that  it 
M'ould  lead  him  to  ono  of  tho  closcd-up  points  of 
exit. 

In  many  places  this  passage  was  so  low  and  so  narrow 
lliat  they  could  scarcely  force  their  way  through  it. 

In  others  it  would  widen,  and  rise  in  height  until  i  t 
would  parlako  of  something  of  tho  appearance  of  a 
cavern. 

"  Guv'nor,"  said  George,  "  wo  arc  all  right — I  feel  sure 
of  it." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Can't  you  feel  how  fresh  tho  air  is  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  does  not  that  prove  that  wo  are  coming  io 
an  opening  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  does.  But  yet,  did  not  the  men  say  that 
all  such  places  had  been  closed  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  did  say  so;  but  they  did  not  state  that  they 
were  so  closely  tilled  up  as  to  prevent  tho  fresh  air  from 
entering  a  little?" 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Of  course  I  am,  and  with  these  capital  crowbars  I 
would  wager  my  life  I  could  force  my  way  out." 

Jonathan  said  no  more,  but  pressed  on  close  behind  his 
son. 

As  they  advanced  tho  passage  grew  much  larger,  and 
presently,  to  their  very  gi-eat  satisfaction,  they  perceived 
a  faint  light  before  them. 

In  size  and  appearance,  it  resembled  a  faint  star  more 
than  anything  else;  but  tho  rcscmblajicc  was  quickly 
lost. 

So  great  was  Wild  junior's  impatieuca  that  he  could  not 
wait  to  walk,  but  set  on  to  run. 

This  pace  quickly  brought  him 
passage. 

"  Hurrah,  guv'nor !"  he  ejaculated, 
■way  and  uo'mistake !" 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Come  closer,  and  I  will  show  you 

"I  see." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 


to  iho  end  of  the 
"WeAiein  luck's 
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It  was  plaiu  enough  to  be  seen  that  this  exit  from  the 
cavern  had  been  blocked  up  by  a  huge  piece  of  rock 
having  been  brought  and  rolled  up  against  it. 

This  was  not  done  so  well  as  to  exclade  all  light,  and 
that  was  how  it  was  the  passage  came  to  be  continually 
supplied  with  fresh  air. 

"  Now,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "  we've  got  a  toughish 
job  before  us,  but  it  must  be  accomplished.  Bend  your 
shoulders  to  it,  and  then  it  will  be  the  sooner  over." 

While  speaking,  George  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
piece  of  rock  with  his  crowbar. 

He  was  well  seconded  by  Jonathan,  who  perceived  at 
once  that  this  afforded  the  likeliest  chance  of  making  an 
escape  from  what  was,  to  all  intents^and  purposes,  their 
prison-house. 

But  the  large  piece  of  rock  had  been  wedged  in  with 

No.  154. — Blceskin. 


greater  tightness  than  George  Wild  at  all  anticipated,  and, 
to  his  disappointment,  he  discovered  that,  after  labouring 
till  his  anus  ached,  scarcely  any  perceptible  difference 
was  effected. 

"We  must  do  it,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  as  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  brow.  "  Just  you  try  for  a  few 
minutes  while  I  rest,  and  then  I  will  return  to  it  -svith  new 
strHugth." 

Jonathan  complied,  but  quickly  paused  from  fatigue. 

George  Wild  then  advanced,  and,  using  his  crowbar  in 
a  more  legitimate  manner  than  he  had  done  before,  ho 
was  pleased  to  find  that  he  was  making  progress. 

Hitherto,  he  had  dashed  away  in  a  most  furious  manner, 
without  producing  an  impression. 

Now  he  used  the  crowbar  as  a  lever,  and,  inch  by  inch, 
the  huge  piece  of  stone  retreated  before  him. 
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At  length  he  moved  it  out  so  far  that  Jonathan  Wild's 
impatience  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  idle  any 
longer,  so  ho  came  to  his  son's  assistance. 

Between  them  the  stone  was  quickly  removed,  until  at 
length  one  final  rush  sent  it  clear  away. 

Jonathan  was  about  to  emerge  at  once. 

But  his  son  restrained  him. 

"  No,  no,  guv'nor,"  he  said — "  be  cautious !  You  don't 
know  who  may  be  on  the  look-out  somewhere  neai". 
Wait  a  little  while,  and  then  we  will  take  a  peep." 

The  stone  that  had  been  dislodged  rolled  over  once, 
and  then,  coming  to  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  went  turn- 
ing over  and  over  with  ever-increasing  speed,  crashing 
and  tearing  its  way  through  the  underwood,  until  at  last, 
with  a  perceptible  shock,  it  stopped  at  the  bottom,  half 
burying  itself  in  the  earth. 

The  only  sound  that  broke  the  silence  was  the  twitter- 
ing of  many  birds,  and,  reassured  by  this,  George  Wild 
at  length  ventured  to  show  his  face  outside. 

His  eyes  rolled  quickly  and  keenly  over  the  whole  land- 
scape, but  he  failed  to  see  anything  of  an  alarming 
nature. 

"Come,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  " here  we  are,  q_uite  right  at 
last,  as  I  told  you  we  should  be !  We  have  achieved  a 
complete  triumph !" 

The  prospect  obtainable  from  the  opening  in  tte  rock 
was  a  most  extensive  and  delightful  one. 

As  far  as  ever  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  but  lovely 
green  fields  and  trees  could  be  perceived,  except  in  one 
place,  where  a  building  of  large  proportions  could  be 
seen. 

In  appearance  it  was  very  picturesque,  and  had  cer- 
tainly been  built  for  very  many  years. 

No  sooner  did  Jonathan  Wild  catch  sight  of  its  grey 
walls  and  curious  pointed  roofs,  than  he  uttered  an  ejacula- 
tion of  satisfaction. 

"What's  the  matter,  guv'nor?" 

"  You  see  that  place  yonder  ?" 

"  That  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so." 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"  That's  the  very  place  we  so  wish  to  reach — that's  the 
place  where  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  her." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  say  all  things  have  turned  out 
most  convenient  for  us,  guv'nor." 

"  They  have — they  have  indeed !" 

"  You  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  me  to  arrange 
affairs  a  little.  Why,  here  we  are,  just  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  that's  nearest  to  the  Manor  House.  What  could  be 
better?" 

"  Things  look  promising,"  said  Jona.thanj  with  a 
brightening  visage.  "But  do  not  let  us  be  so  incautious 
as  to  remain  here." 

"  I  can't  see  anyone  about." 

"  No,  nor  do  I,  and  yet  some  prying  eye  may  be  gazing 
upon  us." 

"  True,  guv'nor — night  is  the  time  for  us." 

"  It  is ;  and  until  then  we  will  keep  ourselves  secluded 
in  the  caverns." 

"  So  we  will.  Come  in,  guv'nor.  For  my  part,  I  am 
tired  to  death,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  few  hours'  rest, 
and  now  I  think  we  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  taking  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  yet,  upon  second  thoughts,  there  is  some- 
thing else  I  should  like  to  do." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Could  we  not  manage  to  creep  cautiously  through 
this  underwood  without  danger  of  being  seen?" 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ?" 

"  To  the  other  entrance  to  the  caverns." 

"  The  one  that  was  stopped  up  a  little  while  ago  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  But  what  can  be  your  motive  for  going  there  ?" 

"  Why,  the  men  who  attacked  us  may  be  lurking  near. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  important  for  us  to  ascertain  whether 
they  have  left." 

"  So  it  is.    Come  on !     I  didn't  think  of  it." 

"Nor  did  I  until  I  spoke,  and  I'll  tell  you  another  thing 
we  have  forgotten." 

"Our  horses?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  about  them  when  you  spoke.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  learn  where  they  are." 

"  Certainly  it  will !  We  can  do  nothing  without  them, 
and  they  are  too  precious  to  be  lost." 


"  I  am  sadly  afraid  tliey  are  lost  already." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"If  those  men  have  gone,  rely  upon  it  they  have  taken 
our  horses  with  them." 

"  I  hope  not." 

"  So  do  I.  But  we  must  find  out.  If  we  have  lost 
them,  we  should  be  in  a  poor  way  of  escaping  if  rapid 
flight  should  be  necessary." 

Both  Jonathan  and  his  son  were  exceedingly  anxious 
respecting  their  steeds ;  and  no  wonder,  for,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  them  in 
case  they  should  be  attacked. 

Therefore,  without  further  parley,  they  crept  through 
the  brushwood,  taking  a  direction  that  would  bring  them 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

All  their  movements  were  characterised  by  the  utmost 
caution. 

Still,  as  they  proceeded,  they  observed  nothing  of  an 
alarming  character. 

The  whole  place  for  miles  round  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted. 

They  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  whereabouts  the  in- 
closure  was  where  they  had  first  tsen  confronted  by  the 
robbers. 

Yet,  by  persevering,  they  hoped  to  find  it. 

Suddenly,  when  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  George 
clutched  Jonathan  tightly  by  the  arm,  and  compelled  him 
to  come  to  a  sudden  standstill. 

"Hush — hush!"  he  exclaimed. 

"What's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Listen,  and  then,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  will  hear 
the  murmuring  of  voices." 

Jonathan  was  still  immediately. 

He  strained  his  sense  of  hearing  to  tho  utmost. 

Then,  very  faintly  indeed,  could  be  distinguished  a  low 
murmuring  sound. 

It  required  a  quick  ear  to  separate  it  from  the  rustling 
noise  made  by  the  wind  among  the  tree-tops. 

But  all  at  once  some  word  was  spoken  in  a  louder  tone 
of  voice  than  the  rest. 

Such  being  the  case,  neither  Jonathan  nor  his  son 
ventured  to  speak  to  each  other,  but  contented  them- 
selves with  exchanging  significant  glances. 

While  they  remained  at  their  present  distance  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  them  to  be  able  to  overhear 
what  was  said. 

It  might,  however,  be  extremely  important  that  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  conversation  of  the 
robbers,  and  therefore,  after  a  brief  pause,  George  Wild 
made  an  expressive  gesture  to  Jonathan,  and  then  began 
crawling  forward  with  great  secrecy  and  caution. 

Then,  before  Jonathan  knew  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
and  although  he  trembled  for  the  consequences,  and 
dreaded  a  discovery,  yet  he  followed  in  his  son's  foot- 
steps. :  , 

The  noise  made  by  them  in  their  progress  was  very 
slight,  and  while  they  continued  this  carefully  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  robbers  could  hear  their  ap- 
proach. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  trees  grew 
more  thinly,  and,  fearing  to  be  seen.  Wild  junior  judged 
it  prudent  to  stop. 

Turning  round,  he  perceived  that  Jonathan  was  point- 
ing in  a  certain  direction,  and,  without  a  word,  he 
followed  with  his  eye  the  direction  of  his  finger. 


GHAPTEE  DCCXXIX. 

JONATHAN  WILD  AND  HIS  SON  RECOVER  POSSESSION  OP 
THEIR  HORSES,  AND  MAKE  EVERY  PREPARATION  FOR 
THE   RECEPTION  OF  THEIR  PRISONER. 

George  Wild  then  saw,  though  rather  indistinctly,  tbo 
figures  of  several  men  standing  together  in  a  group. 

Judging  by  the  movements  that  they  made,  the  dis- 
cussion that  was  going  on  between  them  was  of  a  vei'y 
animated  nature ;  but,  although  both  Wild  and  his  son 
leaned  forward  and  strained  their  hearing  to  the  utmost, 
they  could  do  no  more  than  catch  a  word  here  and 
there. 

While  they  were  debating  within  their  own  minds 
what  should  be  their  next  step,  their  cogitations  were 
put  a  stop  to  by  a  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  tho 
men  they  had  been  wat:iiii  ij. 
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Apparently  they  had  been  debating  some  point  among 
themselves,  and  at  last,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion, 
had  managed  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion. 

^t  any  rate,  they  all  moved  rapidly  away,  and  soon 
the  trampUng  of  their  footsteps  and  the  rustling  of  the 
bnishwood  became  inaudible. 

"  I  think  they've  gone,"  said  George — "  I  really  think 
they've  gone  !" 

"  I  hope  so  ;  but  such  a  thing  seems  almost  too  good  to 
be  possible." 

"It  does;  but  I'll  tell  you  how  I'll  find  out, 
guv'nor." 

"How.?" 

"  If  you'll  help  me  a  little,  I  will  climb  up  this  tree — 
look,  it's  a  very  tall  one,  and  full  of  branches.  From  that 
point  of  elevation  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  catch  a 
sight  of  them." 

"Let  us  try,"  said  Jonathan. 

By  his  aid,  Wild  junior  easily  enough  got  up  into  the 
tree,  and  when  once  he  was  fairly  among  the  branches 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  mounting  higher. 

George  ascended  with  great  rapidity  and  agility. 

Then,  pausing  in  his  ascent,  he  looked  around  him. 

So  thickly  wooded,  however,  was  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  that  he  began  to  fear  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
see  the  men  any  more. 

Yet,  of  course,  there  were  open  patches  here  and  there, 
and  if  they  should  happen  to  cross  one  of  them  all  would 
be  well. 

Judging  by  their  character,  however,  it  was  not  at  all 
likely  that  they  would  thus  expose  themselves. 

In  all  probability,  they  would  be  exceedingly  careful  to 
avoid  any  open  place. 

The  more  George  thought  about  this  the  more  certain 
he  felt  that  this  would  be  the  case. 

Yet,  as  he  was  up  in  the  tree,  he  determined  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial,  and  did  not  descend  until  a  considerable  time 
had  elapsed. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  catch  a  single  glimpse  of 
them !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  earth.  "  "Wo  must  keep  our  eyes  and  ears 
open ;  we  cannot  make  any  mistake  on  the  side  of  being 
careful." 

To  this  Jonathan  assented,  and  George  said : 

"Now,  guv'nor,  what  we  have  next  to  look  for  are 
the  horses." 

"  Just  so." 

"  Well,  then,  first  of  all,  we  will  discover  if  we  can  find 
the  blocked-up  entrance  to  the  cavern.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  horses  are  stabled  somewhere  near  that  spot." 

This  was  a  very  reasonable  conclusion  indeed  to  arrive  at, 
and  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  in  this  respect  at  least 
they  should  not  be  disappointed,  the  two  villains  took  their 
way  with  a  more  confident  step  through  the  brush- 
wood. 

The  open  space  was  gained  at  last,  and  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  blocked-up  enti'ance  was  quickly 
found. 

Taking  this  as  a  centre  point,  they  kept  going  round 
and  round  in  larger  circles,  searching  closely  everywhere, 
and  prying  into  every  nook. 

Their  patience  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  kind  of  hovel,  built  against  the  slope  of  the 
hill. 

A  more  primitive-looking  place  could  scarcely  be 
imagined. 

The  walls  and  roof  were  roughly  formed  of  various 
branches  of  trees,  placed  together  with  some  skill,  and 
daubed  over  with  clay. 

"  They're  in  there  for  a  hundred  pounds !"  said 
George. 

"  If  the  robbers  have  not  reeioved  them." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  provided  they  have  not ;  but  look  here, 
they  are  safe  and  sound  enough." 

George  had  entered  the  stable — for  such  was  tho  use 
made  of  the  buDding — while  he  spoke. 

The  two  horses  were  there,  both  looking  all  the  better 
for  the  rest  they  had  had  and  the  food  that  had  been 
supplied  to  them. 

"  Well,  now  then,  guv'nor,"  exclaimed  George,  "  what 
are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  Do  you  mean  with  the  horses  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  a  point  for  consideration." 


"  So  I  think." 

"  Shall  we  leave  them  here  ?" 

"  They  may  be  quite  safe."  v 

"  They  may ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  althougli  the 
robbers  have  not  taken  them  at  present,  yet  they  may 
purpose  doing  so." 

"  That's  very  likely.  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  thej' 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  abandon  them.  At  any  rate,  ii 
sold,  they  would  fetch  a  trifle  of  money." 

"  Surely  they  will." 

"  My  advice  is  to  take  them  with  us  round  to  tho  other 
side  of  the  hill;  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  manage  to  make 
a  stable  of  some  kind  for  them." 

"  Of  course  we  shall." 

"  Come  on,  then,  at  once,  lest  they  should  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  return." 

This  point  being  settled,  the  horses  were  led  out  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

George  took  one  by  the  bridle  and  Jonathan  the 
other. 

In  this  manner,  they  retraced  their  steps. 

On  their  way  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
the  robbers  they  had  seen  conferring  together,  nor  indeed 
did  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  human  being. 

At  last  the  opening  in  the  hillside  was  reached,  and, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  the  horses  were  led  inside. 

Fortunate  for  them,  the  entrance  to  the  passage  was  of 
considerable  size,  so  that  the  horses  were  able  to  enter 
easily. 

Then,  beyond  them,  was  a  rude  kind  of  apartment — not 
very  large  certainly,  but  yet  large  enough  to  answer  tho 
purposes  of  a  stable. 

Here,  then,  the  horses  were  left,  Jonathan  and  his  son 
going  outside  and  occuping  themselves  with  gathering  a 
quantity  of  grass,  which  was  the  only  food  they  were  able 
to  offer  them. 

All  these  proceedings  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
and  when  they  were  at  an  end  it  was  found  that  the  day 
was  considerably  advanced. 

"We  shall  not  have  much  time  for  a  rest,  guv'nor," 
said  George,  "  and  yet  I  am  so  fearfully  weary  that  I 
know  not  what  to  do." 

"So  am  I." 

"Let  us  rest,  then,  at  once;  here  will  do  as  well  as 
anywhere." 

"  No,"  said  Jonathan. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Let  us  make  all  our  preparations  first." 

"  What  else  is  there  to  do .'" 

"Why,  supposing  we  succeed  in  making  our  capture." 

"  Yes — yes." 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  her  ?  We  ought  to  have 
some  place  all  ready  for  her  reception," 

"So  we  ought,  guv'nor — that's  a  very  important  thing 
that  remains  to  be  done." 

"Then  you  think  we  had  better  set  about  it  at 
once  ?" 

"  Yes,  by  all  means ;  we  shall  rest  much  better  when 
that's  done." 

"Then  let  us  penetrate  some  distance  further  into  the 
caverns." 

"  Yes,  wc  want  to  find  some  small,  secure  chamber  in 
which  we  can  place  her,  and  where  she  can  remain  until 
we  have  seen  what  turn  events  take." 

"  Exactly ;  and  we  shall  succeed — I  feel  sure  of  it." 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  There  is  something  like  a  conviction  in  my  mind — a 
presentiment,  or  whatever  you  Hke  to  call  it — that  to- 
night we  shall  meet  with  a  complete  success." 

"  That's  a  pleasant  feeling  to  begin  with.  I  trust  that 
you  will  not  bo  deceived." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  they  were  able  to  find  a  place 
that  just  suited  their  requirements. 

At  length,  and  quite  by  chance,  they  found  a  small 
opening  in  the  rock,  just  largo  enough  to  allow  anyone  to 
pass  through  easily. 

There  was  a  passage  of  about  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
then,  after  having  passed  along  this,  they  emcrgeil  into  a 
small  chamber  in  the  rock — that  is,  small  as  regards  its 
area,  but  the  height  was  something  stupendous. 

In  shape,  this  chamber  was  almost  circular,  and  of  a 
diameter  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 

How  many  feet  high  it  was,  however,  no  one  could 
estimate. 
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Looking  up,  the  eyo  saw  nothing  but  a  faint,  gauzy 
mist  hovering  above. 

A  ft'jft  and  gentle  light  was  diffused  all  over  the. 
place . 

No  doubt  its  source  was  sonic  oiiening  in  the  roof,  or 
else  a  series  of  small  crevices. 

AVldle  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  from  what  source  the  light  came, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  eye  to  pierce  the  vapour 
(hat  appeared  to  hang  midway  between  the  ground  and 
the  roof. 

"  Oould  any  place  bo  better  than  this,  guv'nor  ?"  said 
George,  looking  round  him,  and  speaking  in  tones  of  the 
utmost  satisfaction. 

"J  like  it  much," was  the  reply,  "but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  examine  closely  before  wo  decide  upon 
it." 

"  True ;  there  must  be  no  recesses,  or  hiding-places, 
or  secret  passages  iu  the  sides ;  if  60,  we  shall  lose 
her." 

"  Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  that.  I  know  her  spirit, 
and  she  would  not  neglect  any  opening  for  escape." 

"  We  can  soon  settle  that  point  if  wo  begin  a  careful 
investigation." 

•■  Very  true.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  opinion  is, 
guv'nor." 

"  What  ?" 

"  That  if  we  find  any  little  indentation,  no  matter  how 
small,  it  will  bo  best  to  block  it  vip  with  largo  fragments 
of  rock;  you  see  there  are  plenty  about,  and  by  the  aid  of 
our  crowbars  we  can  wedge  them  in  so  tightly  that  her 
strength  would  be  totally  incompetent  to  remove 
them." 

"  That  would  be  a  good  precautionary  measure,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  we  will  adopt  it." 

The  very  pains  and  trouble  that  Jonathan  Wild  and  his 
son  were  at  in  making  this  cavern  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose only  shows  how  strong  the  conviction  was  in  their 
minds  that  they  should  be  able  to  succeed  in  their  under- 
taking. 

In  such  a  place  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  they  should 
fail  to  iind  numei'ous  crevices  and  fissures  in  the 
walls. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  or  ascertain  whither  these 
might  lead,  the  plan  proposed  was  universally  adopted. 

As  fast  as  they  came  to  one,  huge  jiieces  of  rock  were 
rolled  along  the  floor,  and  wedged  in  as  tightly  as  their 
tools  and  strength  would  permit. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  labour  consumed  a  very  great 
deal  of  time,  and  when  they  had  ended,  it  was  almost 
time  for  them  to  set  out  upon  their  expedition. 

Yet  when  they  had  concluded  their  task  and  looked  all 
around  them  to  view  what  they  had  done,  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  pervaded  both  their  hearts. 

The  time  and  labour  they  had  expended,  they  felt  quite 
certain,  had  not  been  thrown  away. 

Now  all  was  in  readiness  for  tho  carrying  out  of  their 
scheme. 

The  only  thing  that  remained  for  them  to  do  was  to 
effect  the  capture. 

When  this  was  once  done  they  felt  quite  easy  in  their 
minds  as  to  tho  result. 

In  these  cavei'us  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
be  found. 

Moreover,  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  familiar  with  all  their  intricacies. 

This  they  resolved  not  to  omit,  for  iu  the  case  of  an 
attack,  this  knowledge  might  afford  them  the  means  of 
preserving  their  lives  and  liberty  when  otherwise  they 
would  be  lost. 

But  as  everything  was  now  done,  and  all  preparations 
made,  and  as  their  prospects  in  the  future  looked  tolerably 
bright,  Jonathan  and  his  son  gladly  laid  themselves  down 
and  essayed  to  sleep. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  slumber  would  descend 
upon  their  eyelids,  for  their  brains  were  busy  with  many 
thoughts. 

For  once,  their  usiial  precaution  of  one  watching  while 
the  other  slept  was  omitted. 

This  was  partly  because  of  the  fatigue  that  both  ex- 
)[«erienced.  and  partly  from  tho  consciousness  that  they 
ehould  be  in  no  danger  of  an  interruption. 


CHAPTER  DGOXXX. 

JONATHAN  WILU  AND  HIS  SUN  TAKE  UI'  TUEIIl  QUARTERS  IN 
THE  DESERTED  SUMMER-HOUSE,  AND  MEET  WITH  A 
PLEASANT  SURPRISE. 

IIAVING  once  sank  off  to   sleep,   it   was   not  likely  that 
either  Wild  or  his  son  would  awake  quickly. 

How  long  they  may  have  slumbered  they  had  uo 
idea. 

But  George  was  the  first  to  open  his  eyes. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  was  confused  and  bewildered, 
being  totally  unable  to  think  where  he  waa. 

Itecollection  coming  back  to  him,  he  uttered  a  loud 
shout,  and  awoke  Jonathan  Wild  at  once. 

"  Up — up  !"  he  cried.  "  I  am  afraid  we  have  slept  too 
late — look,  the  place  is  pitch  dark !" 

Such  was  the  case. 

The  soft  and  gentle  light  that  we  have  mentioned  uo 
longer  filled  the  cavern,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  was  that  night  had  descended  upon  the  earth. 

Both  were  in  such  a  fever  of  impatience  upon  making 
this  discovery,  that  they  could  not  pause  even  to  obtain  a 
light,  which  they  had  the  means  of  readily  doing. 

Confident  in  their  ability  to  grope  their  way  through 
tho  darkness,  they  endeavoured  to  reach  the  mouth  of 
tho  passage. 

In  their  progress  they  met  with  one  or  two  contusions, 
but  these  wore  unheeded,  and  they  continued  to  press 
eagerly  forward. 

Their  great  delight  may  be  imagined  when,  upon  com- 
ing within  a  short  distance  of  the  opening,  they  were  able 
to  perceive  a  faint  grey  light. 

In  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  they  emerged,  and  found 
that  much  of  their  apprehension  had  been  groundless. 

Night  had  come,  it  is  true,  but  yet  by  many  signs  they 
could  tell  that  it  had  only  recently  closed  in  •,  twilight, 
indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been  said  to  have  wholly  de- 
parted, and  the  reason  why  that  little  chamber  in  the  rock 
appeared  so  dark  was  that  even  at  noontide  the  illumina- 
tion was  by  no  means  bright. 

Like  the  dungeons  of  Newgate,  it  was  dark  in  them 
long  after  the  sun  had  risen  every  morning. 

"  We  won't  go  just  yet,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "  I  am 
glad  to  find  thafwe  are  no  later." 

"  It  is  a  satisfaction  certainly ;  but  why  not  start  at 
once  ?" 

"It  is  too  eai-ly,"  said  George;  "if  wo  are  not  exceed- 
ingly careful  we  shall  be  seen." 

"  Well,  then,  we  may  as  well  wait  here  and  keep  a  good 
look-out." 

No  objection  was  made  to  this,  and  therefore  they 
seated  themselves  upon  the  ground  near  the  entrance  to 
the  caverns. 

A  night  better  suited  to  their  purpose  could  scarcely 
have  been  found. 

Dark  heavy  clouds  came  rolling  up,  that  quickly  spread 
themselves  all  over  the  sky,  so  that  the  darkness  became 
in  a  little  while  unusually  intense. 

Every  now  and  then,  drops  of  rain  would  begin  to  fall, 
the  precursors  of  that  storm  that  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  more  than  once. 

Some  little  debate  took  place  as  to  whether  they 
should  encumber  themselves  with  their  horses. 

But  at  length  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
take  thotn. 

Accordingly,  they  were  once  more  led  out  into  the 
open  air,  aud  taken  carefully  down  tho  somewhat  steep 
sides  of  the  hill. 

Tho  quantity  of  wood  that  grew  everywhere  around 
was  highly  fav^arable  to  Wild  and  his  son,  as  it  gave 
them  such  a  good  chance  of  concealing  themselves. 

Their  progress,  indeed,  could  be  easily  kept  quite  a 
secret,  oven  though  people  were  within  a  short  distance 
of  them. 

But,  from  the  intense  silence  that  prevailed,  and  from 
the  rough,  disagreeable  aspect  of  the  weather,  they  con. 
eluded  that  there  was  not  much  probability  of  any  persons 
being  abroad. 

The  distance  from  the  caverns  to  the  old  Manor  House 
was  much  greater  than  it  appeared  to  be,  and,  owing  to 
their  unfamiliarity  with  the  neighbourhood,  they  went 
once  or  twice  considerably  out  of  their  way. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  stone  wall  surrounding  the 
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estate — that  stone  wall  wliich  divided  the  grounds  from 
the  high-road,  and  which  we  have  already  described. 

Here  they  agreed  to  pause,  because  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  was  a  small  coppice  or  plantation  in  which 
they  would  be  able  to  leave  their  horses  without  danger 
of  their  being  seen,  and  yet  they  could  easily  regain  them 
if  necessary. 

This  dove,  they  climbed  over  the  wall  by  mutually 
assisting  each  other,  for  its  height  was  by  no  means 
great. 

Dropping  down  upon  the  soft  mould,  they  assumed 
crouching  attitudes,  and  crossed  the  garden. 

Almost  the  first  thing  they  discovered  was  a  small 
summer-house  that.,  from  its  neglected  and  ruined  state, 
had  evidently  been  long  disused  and  deserted. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  was  of  all  others  the  place  for 
them  to  secrete  themselves. 

Accordingly,  without  the  least  hesitation,  they  took  up 
their  quarters  within  it. 

From  this  summer-house  a  view  of  the  mansion  itself 
could  bo  obtained. 

Several  windows  were  beaming  with  light,  showing 
that  the  inmates  were  still  astii-. 

Up  to  this  moment  neither  Jonathan  nor  his  son  had 
exactly  arranged  how  they  should  act. 

One  reason  why  they  had  left  this  point  ojaen  was  be- 
cause they  believed  it  conld  be  better  discussed  upon  the 
spot  than  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  make  calculations  or  an-angemeuts,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  have  some  kind  of  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  place  they  were  in. 

Their  first  point,  however,  had  been  gained. 
;        They  had  managed  to  enter  the  grounds  and  to  conceal 
themselves,  as  they  firmly  believed  they  had  not  been 
seen  by  a  single  human  being. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  nature  of  the  place  in  which 
they  had  ensconced  themselves,  they  believed  they  might 
remain  there  several  days,  if  necessary,  without  being 
seen. 

During  that  length  of  time  there  would  surely  occur 
some  opportunity  when  Edgworth  Bess  would  be  wander- 
ing in  the  grounds  alone. 

That  opportunity  they  resolved  to  seize  upon,  and  when 
once  they  had  made  her  a  prisoner,  to  gallop  off  -with  all 
speed  to  the  caverns. 

In  the  event  of  failing,  there  still  remained  to  them  the 
resource  of  entering  the  Manor  House  itself. 

This  they  rather  shrank  from,  because  of  the  immense 
risk  it  would  necessarily  entail. 

Still,  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  capturing  her  in  the 
grounds,  they  resolved  to  set  the  risk  at  defiance,  and 
capture  her  in  her  own  room. 

Having  come  to  this  decision,  they  settled  themselves 
down  as  quietly  in  the  deserted  summer-house  as  they 
could. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Edgworth  Bess  would 
be  roaming  in  the  grounds  at  such  a  late  hour  as  that, 
and  on  such  a  tempestuous  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  might  stand  a  chance,  and 
they  could  easily  remain  concealed  until  then. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  "you 
go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  for  a  little  while ;  then  I'll  wake 
you,  and  go  to  sleep  myself,  for  at  present  I  don't  fcei 
half  so  vigorous  and  lively  as  I  ought." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Jonathan.  "  1  am  very  weary.  If 
anything  occurs,  you  will  be  sure  to  wake  me  ?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Then  I  will  sleep." 

Jonathan  laid  himself  down  at  full  length  upon  the 
damp  and  moss-grown  seat  in  the  summer-house,  and, 
despite  the  hardness  of  his  couch,  he  was  so  fatigued, 
and  his  eyes  so  heavy  with  slumber,  that  he  dropped  off 
into  a  deep  sleep  at  once. 

George  allowed  him  to  remain  thus  until  he  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

Then,  in  order  that  he  should  not  make  any  sound,  and 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  danger  arising  therefrom,  he 
awoke  him. 

Jonathan  grumbled  for  a  time  at  being  thus  disturbed 
out  of  his  sleep. 

But  George  scarcely  troubled  himself  to  reply. 

He  had  kept  his  eyes  open  only  by  a  very  strong  effort, 
for  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  place  were  highly 
provocative  of  repose. 


Impressing  upon  Jonathan  the  necessity  of  extreme 
cautiousness  and  alertness,  George  allowed  himself  to 
drop  off  to  sleep. 

A  considerable  time  then  passed. 

Jonathan  had  seated  himself  in  a  tolerably  comfort  abl  it 
attitude,  and  every  now  and  then  would  fall  off  intu  a 
kind  of  doze,  from  which  he  only  awoke  with  difficulty. 

In  this  strange,  unconscious  state  he  remained  for 
upwards  of  an  hour. 

Then  a  faint  and  unusual  sound  came  upon  his  ears. 

He  roused  himself  completely. 

He  Kstened  again. 

In  the  intense  silence,  he  could  just  distinguish  a  foot- 
step, but  where  it  came  from  he  had  no  idea. 

The  sound  seemed  to  reach  him  from  all  sides. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  it  grew  louder. 

He  shook  George  violently  and  awoke  him. 

"Listen — listen!"  he  said;  "but  don't  speak  or 
move !" 

The  sound  of  the  footstep  could  now  be  more  distinctly 
heard  than  ever,  and  George  at  once  turned  his  face  to 
the  back  of  the  summer-house,  for  he  felt  confident  that 
was  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  supposition  by  hearing  the 
footstep  pause,  and  then  ensued  a  faint  cracking  of  the 
boards. 

He  touched  Jonathan  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  then 
walked  out  of  the  summer-house  on  tiptoe. 

Jonathan  followed  him. 

There  was  a  kind  of  shrubbery  just  outside,  and  in  this 
the  two  villains  concealed  themselves. 

In  a  hasty  and  impressive  whisper,  George  Wild  then 
spoke: 

"Hush— hush,  guv'nor  !  Something  important  awaits 
us,  I  feel  certain  !  Watch — watch  !  Surely  we  shall  see 
something  strange !" 

The  crackling  noise  now  became  much  more  dis- 
tinct. 

The  reader,  from  what  has  gone  before,  will  have  no 
difiiculty  in  deciding  what  that  noise  was,  and  by  whom 
it  was  produced. 

The  footstep  Wild  and  his  son  had  heard  approaching 
was  that  of  Edgworth  Bess,  and  she  was  now  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  liberate  herself  from  her  strange  place  of  im- 
prisonment— if  such  it  may  be  termed. 

That  it  could  be  Edgworth  Bess  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
night  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  son  never  for  a  moment 
thought. 

Yet  it  behoved  them  to  take  accurate  notice  of  every- 
thing that  went  forwai'd. 

In  one  respect,  it  seemed  clear  that  they  had  made  a 
mistake. 

They  believed  the  summer-house  to  be  entirely 
deserted. 

But  now  there  was  ample  evidence  to  show  some  one 
was  about  to  enter  it. 

With  a  sudden  sound,  the  woodwork  divided. 

Edgworth  Bess  then  found  herself  in  the  summer- 
house. 

She  advanced  to  the  door  and  looked  out,  as  we  have 
already  described. 

Owing  to  the  darkness,  however,  neither  Jonathan  nor 
his  son  could  see  her  distinctly. 

They  could  only  tell  that  there  was  a  moving  mass  of 
something,  looking  more  like  a  human  form  than  aught 
else. 

Then  she  advanced  with  the  intention  of  making  her 
way  with  all  speed  to  the  Manor  House. 

When  she  emerged  on  to  the  gravel  path.  Wild  junior 
saw  her  moi'd  plainly,  and  he  strained  his  eyes  to  their 
utmost  extent. 

At  first  he  was  disposed  to  disbelieve  what  he  saw. 

Nearer  and  nearer  camo  the  figure  until  it  was  close  to 
him. 

It  passed  by,  and  in  passing  he  caught  a  better  glimpse 
of  the  whole  face  and  form. 

He  could  scarcely  restrain  an  exclamation. 

But  luckily  for  his  own  interests,  he  had  sufiicieut 
command  over  himself. 

Then  turning  to  Jonathan,  he  said,  in  a  faint  whisper  : 

"  I  see  her — I  see  her — yonder  she  goes.  Quick— quick, 
and  we  shall  capture  her  easily!" 
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CHAPTER  DCCXXXI. 

JONATHAN  AND  HIS  SON  SUCCEED  IN  MAKING  EDGWORTII 
BESS  TIIEIU  PRISONER,  AND  CONVEY  HER  TO  THE 
CAVERNS. 

A  SLIGHT  rustling  of  the  bushes  in  the  shrubbery  fol- 
lowed these  words. 

The  sound  was  unavoidable. 

Yet  George  Wild,  when  he  heard  it,  gnashed  his  tetth 
with  rage. 

It  reached  the  eai's  of  Edgworth  Bess. 

Terrified  at  she  knew  not  what,  she  darted  off  wildly 
and  swiftly. 

There  was  only  one  idea  in  her  mind,  and  that  was  to 
reach  the  Manor  House  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Finding  that  they  had  been  discovered,  Jonathan  and 
his  son  commenced  an  immediate  pursuit. 

It  was  necessary  for  them  now  to  strain  every  nerve. 

If  they  did  not  capture  their  prisoner  on  this  occasion, 
they  would  scarcely  have  another  chance. 

Knowing  what  the  consequences  of  failure  would  be 
caused  them  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  and  energy. 

In  her  blind  haste  and  great  desire  to  escape  the  two 
men  that  were  pursuing  her,  Edgworth  Bess  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  path  that  lay  before  her  feet. 

Consequently  she  struck  against  the  root  of  a  tree  that 
projected  slightly  from  the  earth,  and  owing  to  the  rapid 
rate  she  was  going  at,  she  was  flung  with  great  violence 
to  the  ground. 

She  struggled  to  her  feet. 

But  before  she  could  renew  her  race,  a  heavy  cloak  was 
thrown  over  her  that  depi-ived  her  at  once  of  breath  and 
of  power  to  shriek  for  aid. 

So  well  was  the  cloak  muffled  round  her  that  it  put  a 
stop  to  her  struggles  immediately,  and  not  until  she  was 
on  the  point  of  suffocation  did  her  captors  remove  it. 

The  delight  and  exultation  of  the  two  villains  knew  no 
bounds,  to  think  they  should  have  succeeded  so  easily  and 
so  quickly — it  seemed  incredible. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  reality  of  the  event  that 
had  just  occurred. 

There  they  were  in  the  dark  and  silent  garden,  and  be- 
tween them  they  held  the  girl  they  had  been  so  anxious 
to  take  prisoner. 

"Now,  guv'nor,"  George  cried,  "quick!  The  sooner 
we  are  out  of  this  place  the  better.  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  shout  aloud  for  very  joy." 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish !"  growled  Jonathan.  "  We  have 
succeeded— let  that  knowledge  content  you  and  keep  you 
quiet." 

"  Very  good.  I'll  caiTy  her  for  a  little  way,  guv'nor, 
then  you  can  relieve  me  of  the  load.  Between  us  we 
shall  soon  carry  her  to  the  place  where  we  have  left  our 
horses." 

"  We  shall." 

They  moved  forward  rapidly,  and  by  carrying  out  the 
suggestion  thus  made  much  time  was  saved. 

There  was  a  little  delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  ovei 
the  waU. 

But  at  last  that  task  was  accomplished. 

Jonathan  Wild  then  crouched  down  in  its  shade  with 
the  prisoner,  and  remained  there  while  his  son  hastened 
to  the  little  plantation  where  the  horses  had  been  left. 

George  was  absent  on  this  errand  only  a  few  moments, 
yet  it  seemed  a  long  time  of  anxiety  to  Jonathan,  who 
kept  straining  his  ears  and  listening,  fearing  that  he 
should  hear  something  of  a  pursuit. 

To  his  great  relief,  he  at  length  saw  his  son  appear. 

The  horses  were  brought  close. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  lifted  on  to  one  of  them,  and 
George  mounted  behind  her. 

By  passing  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  clasping  her 
tightly  to  him,  he  was  able  to  keep  her  perfectly  secure. 

Jonathan  mounted,  and  in  another  moment  they  were 
going  at  full  gallop  towards  their  destination. 

The  dangers  in  their  path  were  of  no  mean  dcscrij")- 
lion.  r 

But  that  was  not  a  time  to  shrink  from  trifle^. 

They  were  both  aware  how  necessarj'  it  was  lUat  they 
should  gain  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  cavern  with  as 
little  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

Partly  from  fright,  and  partly  from  the  ■jloaii  having 
been  wrapped  so  tightly  around  her,  Edgworth  Bess  had 


swooned,  and  at  present  gave  no  signs  of  returning  ani* 
mation. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  with  which  George  Wild 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel,  since  it  saved  him 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble. 

As  far  as  ever  it  was  practicable,  they  rode  at  full 
sj^eed  among  the  trees,  although  they  received  several 
sharp  blows  from  low-lying  branches  while  doing  so. 

When  the  trees  grew  so  thickly  together  that  further 
progress  in  this  manner  was  impossible,  they  dismounted. 

The  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
cavern  was  then  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  crossed  the  garden. 

That  is  to  say,  they  took  it  in  turns  to  carry  their  cap- 
tive in  their  arms. 

The  ascent  was  very  steep,  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  cavern  entrance  both  Wild  and  his  son  were 
so  fatigued  that  they  felt  they  could  scarcely  have  carried 
her  a  dozen  yards  further. 

With  all  convenient  speed  the  horses  were  led  through 
the  narrow  aperture,  and  Edgworth  Bess  placed  down 
upon  the  damjj  ground. 

This  change  of  position  served  to  restore  her  to  her 
senses. 

She  moved  slightly,  and  then  opened  her  eyes. 

As  may  be  expected,  her  brain  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  confusion. 

So  many  strange  adventui'es  had  befallen  her  on  that 
night  that  it  was  hard  to  say  where  they  had  ceased,  or 
whether  the  whole  was  not  a  dream,  or  whether  she  was 
dreaming  still. 

While  she  was  endeavouring  to  resume  a  proper  c  om- 
mand  over  herself,  Jonathan  Wild  addressed  a  few  unim- 
portant words  to  his  son. 

At  the  sound  of  his  much-dreaded  voice  she  uttered  a 
low,  hysterical  cry,  and  then  again  relapsed  into  utter  im- 
consciousness. 

The  horses  having  been  attended  to,  a  light  was  pro- 
cured, and  Edgworth  Bess  carried  into  the  small  chamber 
which  was  destined  for  her  reception. 

Finding  her  still  insensible,  here  they  left  her  lying  on 
the  ground  as  before. 

The  entrance  to  the  dungeon  was  closed  up  by  means 
of  a  huge  stone. 

Wild  and  his  son  seated  themselves  near. 

They  were  determined  not  to  allow  their  prisoner  any 
chance  of  escape. 

"  Wo  will  rest  till  morning,  guv'nor,"  said  George ; 
"  but  we  will  take  it  in  turns  to  sleep.  We  have  got  our 
prize  now,  and  we  shall  be  very  greatly  to  blame  if  we 
lose  it." 

"We  shall  indeed,"  said  Jonathan.  "If  she  slips 
through  my  fingers  again  I  shall  be  out  of  all 
patience." 

"Nay — never  talk  like  that,  guv'nor;  it's  not  worth 
while  to  despond  when  everything  around  us  wears  so 
bright  an  aspect.  Why,  what  more  could  you  expect  ? 
Who  would  have  believed  that  she  would  have  fallen 
into  our  hands  so  easily  and  so  quickly.'" 

"It  does  seem  indeed  surprising,"  returned  Jonathan. 
"  Fortune  is  favouring  us  greatly — that's  the  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  matter." 

"  I  trust,  then,  that  she  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  not 
turn  the  tables  upon  us." 

"So  do  I." 

"  But  let  us  rest  now — let  us  rest.  We  will  defer  all 
our  future  plans  and  arrangements  until  to-morrow.  We 
shall  have  an  interview  with  our  prisoner  then,  and 
shall  bo  able  to  judge  something  from  her  manner  and 
reception  of  us." 

This  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and  their  original  plan 
was  carried  out. 

Edgworth  Bess  remained  in  a  partial  or  total  state  of 
insensibility  until  early  morning. 

Then  she  slowly  recovered  her  senses,  and  by  dint  of 
much  thought  and  difficulty,  managed  to  form  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  her  precise  position. 

She  remembered  how  she  had  been  suddenly  seized, 
and  then  there  was  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
heard  the  hateful  voice  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

She  looked  all  around  her,  and  found  herself  in  a 
strange  cavernous  apartment,  the  bare  appearance  of 
which  was  enough  to  strike  terror  into  her  heart. 

All  ai-ouud,  the  walls  looked  dark  and  frowning,  and 
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lu  mauy  places  pieces  jutted  over  that  threatened  every 
moment  to  fall  upon  her  aud  crush  her. 

Then  far  up  above — how  far  she  could  not  by  any 
possibility  guess — could  be  seen  the  faint  iijht  of  early 
day. 

No  doubt,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  it  was  bright  and 
glorious  sunshine. 

But  only  a  dubious  twilight  filled  her  gloomy  dungeon. 

Yes,  she  was  once  more  a  prisoner  iu  the  hands  of 
Jonathan  Wild. 

She  had  again  fallen  completely  in  his  power,  and  this 
time  she  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  to  expect. 

Having  once  realised  this  di-eadful  knowledge,  she  sank 
down  upon  one  of  the  pieces  of  rock  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavern,  and  clasping  her  hands  over  her  face,  wept  long 
and  bitterly. 

How  much  she  blamed  herself  for  what  had  taken 
place. 

Had  she  restrained  her  curiosity,  or  had  she  taken  the 
precaution  not  to  venture  out  into  the  grounds  dui'ing 
darkness,  this  calamity  would  not  have  happened. 

This  blaming  herself  for  her  actions,  however,  did  not 
the  slightest  good. 

She  was  there  now  a  prisoner,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  so 
well  confined,  that  all  the  efforts  that  she  might  make  to 
escape,  would  be  completely  futile. 

How  long  she  may  have  remained  in  this  dejected 
attitude  she  knew  not. 

But  her  tears  continued  to  flow,  and  her  heart  to  swell, 
until  she  feared  it  would  really  break. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  she  shovild  give  way  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  grief  at  finding  herself  in  such  a  position  as 
this. 

Had  she  been  the  prisoner  of  any  other  person  than 
Jonathan  Wild  she  could  have  felt  tolerably  content. 

But  she  knew  the  desperate  nature  of  his  position. 

She  knew  as  well  the  fiend-like  nature  of  his  heart,  and 
felt  certain  that  he  wouVl  stop  at  no  atrocity,  if  by  that 
means  he  could  accomplish  his  revenge. 

That  she.might  be  the  object  of  his  insane  vengeance 
seemed  only  too  probable,  for  it  was  not  likely  that 
Jonathan's  elaborate  and  particular  motives  for  making 
her  a  prisoner  should  occur  to  her  mind. 

At  last  her  tears  refused  to  flow,  and  then,  in  a  grief 
that  was  all  the  more  terrible  on  that  account,  she  rose  to 
her  feet  and  made  a  tour  of  her  dungeon. 

She  looked  at  all  the  walls,  but  found  no  opening — no 
place  that  afforded  her  the  slightest  hope  of  escape. 

She  saw  how  carefully  the  different  fissures  had  been 
wedged  up  by  masses  of  rock,  and  her  heart  sank  within 
her. 

Every  pains  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  been  taken  to  prevent 
her  recovering  her  liberty. 

High  up  overhead,  no  doubt,  there  was  some  opening 
large  enough  to  allow  her  to  pass  through. 

But  how  was  it  possible  that  she  could  climb  up  to  such 
a  great  height  ? 

No,  that  thought  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and 
when  again  she  sunk  down  upon  the  piece  of  rock  and 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  shoulders  in  abject  grief,  it  was 
with  the  perfect  conviction  that  she  was  wholly  and 
utterly  in  the  power  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  son,  and 
that  she  of  herself  could  do  nothing  to  extricate  herself 
from  it. 

While  as  for  her  friends,  they  might  remain  in  ignorance 
of  her  fate  or  whereabouts  until  too  lato  to  save  her. 


CHAPTEE  DGCXXXII. 

GEORGE    WILD    AXD    JONATHAN  BIAKE   KNOAVN  TITEIR  DJ- 
TENTIONS  TO   EDGWOKTII   BE5S. 

The  sad  reflections  of  Edgworth  Bess  were  broken  in 
upon  by  a  strange  sound,  which  at  first  puzzled  her  ex- 
ceedingly. 

She  changed  her  position,  and  rose  up  to  her  full 
height. 

She  listened  half  in  terror,  half  in  expectation. 

It  seemed  almost  as  though  some  portion  of  the  cavern 
was  giving  way  and  falling  to  the  ground. 

The  real  cause  was  that  Jonathan  aud  his  son  were  en- 
gaged in  roUing  away  the  huge  piece  of  rock  that  they 
had  used  to  block  up  the  entrance. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  they  entered  the  dun- 


geon, and  when  Edgworth  Bess  caught  sight  of  the  forms 
of  her  hated  persecutors,  she  hastily  retreated,  and 
crouched  down  behind  a  huge  stone  that  would,  she 
thought,  prove  some  sort  of  a  bulwark  between  herself 
and  her  foes. 

This  movement  was  noticed  by  Jonathan  and  his  son 
with  a  derisive  gi'in. 

With  a  countenance  blanched  by  fear,  with  her  heart 
beating  so  dreadfully  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe,  aud 
with  her  lips  apart,  Edgworth  Bess  gazed  at  them  appre- 
hensively, watching  every  movement  that  they  made,  aud 
every  change  in  their  countenances. 

For  some  moments  neither  George  nor  Jonathan 
spoke. 

They  kept  their  eyes  riveted  upon  the  form  of  their 
prisoner. 

Evidently  they  enjoyed  the  state  of  confusion  and  dis- 
may that  she  was  in. 

Perhaps  they  were  waiting  for  her  to  speak  first. 

But  if  this  was  the  case  they  were  disappointed. 

Had  hei"  liberty  depended  upon  it,  it  is  questionable 
whether  Edgworth  Bess  would  have  been  able  to  pro- 
nounce a  single  word. 

'•Now,  then,"  said  Wild  junior,  at  length,  "don't  look 
so  precious  frightened  !  Don't  you  know  who  we  ai-e  ? 
What  have  you  to  be  afraid  of?" 

Edgworth  Bess  made  no  reply. 

'•  Don't  you  want  to  know  why  you  are  here  ?  Do  you 
not  wish  to  learn  what  it  is  that  we  intend  to  do  with 
you,  eh  ?     Why  the  devil  don't  you  speak .'" 

Still  a  silence, 

"  You  are  obstinate,"  said  Jonathan  Wild,  speaking  for 
the  first  time. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Edgworth  Bess  shud- 
dered from  head  to  foot,  and,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible 
her  face  turned  just  a  little  paler  than  it  was  before. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  he  continued,  in  the  same  harsh 
grating  tones,  "  you  can  listen,  I  am  certain,  and  as  for 
your  own  speeches,  they  don't  matter ;  perhaps  all  you 
would  have  to  say  would  be  to  implore  us  to  release 
you !" 

"Let mo  do  the  talking,  guv'nor,"  said  George.  "I 
can  come  to  the  point  better.  Now  then,  just  listen  to 
me,  will  you,  and  pay  attention.  Can  you  hear  what  I 
say  ?" 

Dreading  some  fresh  violence,  and  anxious  if  possible 
to  conciliate  her  foes,  Edgworth  Bess  nodded  her  head. 

" Oh,  well,  that's  something,''  replied  George.  "Now, 
as  you  can  hear  and  understand,  just  listen  to  this  little 
explanation." 

"  I'll  tell  her,"  said  Jonathan. 

"No — no,  guv'nor,  I  will." 

"  Go  on,  then,  and  be  quick." 

"  You  know  who  we  are,"  commenced  George,  "  and  I 
don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that  we  are  in  a  most 
perilous  position  ;  we  have  had  many  narrow  escapes  of 
our  lives ;  but  we  live  yet,  and  foiiune  is  now,  I  hope, 
turning  in  our  favour." 

"  Not  so  much  inti'oduction,"  said  Jonathan. 

"Hold  your  row,  guv'nor,"  was  the  rough  rejoinder. 

Then  in  a  calmer  tone  of  voice,  he  continued : 

"  When  the  guv'nor  and  myself  found  how  badly  off 
we  were,  we  were  obhged  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to 
our  future  conduct,  and  therefore  we  proposed  to  leave 
England — that  is,  if  you  would  permit  us." 

Edgworth  Bess  stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 

Her  astonishment  even  enabled  her  to  overcome  h'  r 
fear,  and  therefore  she  ejaculated  : 

"  If  I  would  allow  you  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly.  I  am  glad  you  have  found  yonr 
tongue  at  last,  because  that  will  make  the  conversation 
more  easy  and  the  result  more  satisfactory  to  both  of  us. 
As  I  said,  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  leave  England, 
if  you  will  let  us." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you." 

"  Then  I  will  soon  make  my  meaning  clear.  We  would 
go  without  asking  your  leave  and  licence  if  we  onlj'  had 
the  means,  but  we  have  not.  Now  do  you  begin  to 
understand  ?" 

"  I  do  not — I  am  puzzled." 

"  Well,  then,  you  have  at  last  succeeded  to  your  wealth 
— you  have  made  many  powerful  friends,  who  would 
doubtless  do  anything  you  ask  them.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"Perhaps  it  is." 
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"  I  am  sure  it  is  ;  aud  now  I  will  be  more  explicit,  and 
tell  you  wby  it  is  we  want  your  permission  to  leave.  The 
police  are  abroad  in  strong  numbers — so  strong  that  we 
can  scarcely  pass  through  them — and  for  another  reason, 
we  have  no  money." 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  mc  ?"  asked  Edgworth 
Bess,  more  boldly,  "  Why  have  you  taken  me  a  prisoner 
in  this  way?  Let  me  tell  you  that  this  act  will  most  cer- 
tainly bring  down  destruction  upon  your  heads." 

"No  it  won't,"  said  George,  decidedly — "quite  the  re- 
verse. It  was  our  last  aud  only  hope  of  Siifaty,  aud  I'll 
take  good  care  that  it  does  not  fail  us." 

Edworth  Bess  was  more  puzzled  still. 

"  Thei'o  are  two  things  we  require  you  to  do,"  cou- 
tinued  George.  "  You  can  please  yoiu'self  whetlicr  you 
do  them  or  not ;  but  understand  clearly,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  refusal  will  be  death." 

"What  are  your  requisitions?  Any  tiling  that  is  in 
reason  I  will  grant." 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  call  exceedingly  satisfactory,"  said 
George,  in  tones  of  complacent  satisfaction.  "  What  do 
you  say,  guv'nor  ?" 

"Tell  her  what  the  conditions  are,"  was  the  gruff 
response. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  George,  "  the  first  is  that  you  use 
your  influence  with  your  powerful  friends  to  allow  us 
the  opiDortunity  of  making  our  escape  from  England.  A 
hint  has  only  to  lie  dropped  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
then  the  whole  tiling  would  be  easy  enough.  We  would 
leave  England,  and  never  return  to  it  again." 

Hearing  these  words,  the  heart  of  Edgworth  Boss  beat 
high  with  hope. 

She  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  words 
she  had  just  listened  to. 

"That's  the  first  condition,"  said  George.  "What  do 
you  say  to  it?" 

"  1  will  comply  with  it  gladly — willingly,"  she  an- 
swered. "  Whether  I  have  or  not  the  power  you  suppose  I 
have  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  will  do  everything  that  lies  in  my 
power." 

"Good,"  said  George.  "No  more  is  required,  [feel 
sure,  if  you  are  willing,  the  matter  can  be  settled  in  a 
moment.     Now,  then,  for  the  other  condition." 

"Aud  if  I  comply  with  both,"  said  Edgworth  Bess, 
"  shall  I  be  set  at  liberty  ?" 

"You  will;  and  what's  more,  you  will  never  again  be 
troubled  by  lis,  as  we  will  leave  England,  and  never 
return  to  it  again." 

"Let  me  know  it,  then,"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  eagerly 
and  hopefully. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  we  ai-e  badly  in  want  of  money. 
We  have  none,  and  you  have  plenty — much  more,  indeed, 
than  you  could  spend  or  than  you  can  know  what  to  do 
with ;  so  suiTender  to  us  a  portion  of  that  wealth,  to  make 
it  worth  our  while  to  leave  England,  and  then  we  are  off 
at  once." 

Edgworth  Bess  clasped  her  hands  together. 

"  I  comply,"  she  said — "  I  comply,  gladly  and  willingly. 
You  need  not  have  used  these  harsh  measures  towards 
me.  If  you  had  addressed  yourself  to  me,  I  should  have 
gladly  granted  your  requests." 

George  drew  a  long  breath. 

"We  did  not  know  that,"  he  said.  "However,  it  will 
be  all  the  same.  You  will  have  nothing  to  comjilaiu  of 
in  your  imprisonment  if  you  only  remain  in  the  humour 
you  now  are." 

"  I  shall  not  change,  rest  assured  of  it." 

"  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  very  glad,  and 
you  will  quickly  be  at  liberty." 

"But  the  amount,"  said  Jonathan — "you  have  not 
told  her  the  amount." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  does  not  much  signify.  However, 
we  intend  to  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  moderate.  All 
we  require  is  fifteen  thousand  pounds  !" 

"Fifteen  thou "  gasped  Edgworth  Bess. 

"  Sand  pounds  !"  said  George,  emphatically,  finishing 
the  sentence  for  her. 

"Oh,  it's  enormous — outrageous!"  she  eiaculated.  "I 
imagined  that  you  were  in  earnest  when  Ti^u  said  that 
your  desires  were  moderate." 

"  And  are  they  not  ?" 

"  How  can  you  call  them  so  since  the  amount  you  ask 
for  must  be  half  my  fortune." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  ! — nothing  of  the  /;ind !    In  comparison  to 


your  total  wealtl I  it  is  a  mere  trifle;  you  would  never 
miss  it,  and  surely  it  would  not  be  worth  your  while  to 
sacrifice  your  life  for  such  an  amount !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jonathan,  "look  at  it  in  that  light.  Your 
life  is  entirely  in  our  hands.  We  suppose  it  to  be  worth 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  that's  the  le?.i;t  price  wo 
shall  take  for  it !  If  you  think  it  is  tofc  much,  why,  we 
will  slay  you  at  once,  without  remorse  !" 

He  produced  a  pistol  as  he  spoke,  aud  d( liheiately 
cocked  it. 

Such  a  bloodthirsty  expression  at  the  same  time  per- 
vaded his  countenance  that  Edgworth  Bess  strank  close 
duv/n  to  the  floor  in  her  alarm. 

"  No — no !"  she  said.  "  Mercy — mercy  !  Do  not  slay 
me !" 

"  Well,  then,  in  a  word,  do  you  consent  to  give  us  the 
amount  we  ask  ?  Quick — quick  ! — your  answer !  Either 
way — I  care  not !" 

lie  brought  the  pistol  carefully  to  a  level — so  carefully 
that  Edgworth  Bess,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  it  by  a 
kind  of  dreadful  fascination,  fancied  she  cculd  see  right 
down  the  barrel  as  far  as  the  bright  bullet  that  was  in 
it. 

"Yes,"  said  George — "be  quick!  Your  life  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds !  We  are  ready  to  take  either,  so  be 
quick  and  say  which  you  will  part  with  !" 

Edgworth  Bess  again  felt  unable  to  answer. 

This  time  it  was  because  of  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  thoughts  that  seemed  to  come  all  at  once  throng- 
ing into  her  brain. 

The  loud,  angry  tones  of  Jonathan  Wild  falling  again 
upou  her  ear  aroused  her  from  her  reverie,  if  we  may  so 
term  it. 

"  Let  me  think,"  she  said — "  give  me  a  short  time  to  re- 
flect, and  you  shall  have  my  answer." 

"  Good,"  said  George — "  that's  a  very  reasonable  request, 
and  to  show  you  that  we  think  so,  we  will  grant  it  at 
once.  We  will  leave  you,  because  we  feel  sure  that  alitilo 
reflection  will  show  you  how  foolish  it  would  be  on  your 
pint  to  sacrifice  your  life  for  so  paltry  a  sum  as  fifteen 
thousand  pounds." 

He  turned  round  as  he  spoke,  to  leave  the  cavern,  and 
was  followed  moodily  and  sullenly  by  Jonathan. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Edgworth  Bess  when  she  saw 
their  fiinas  disappear  in  the  narrow  passage. 

Immediately  afterwards  she  heard  the  heavy  stone 
.again  roUed  into  its  place. 

But  she  did  not  see  George  Wild  clap  Jonathan  enthu- 
siastically upon  the  shoulder,  nor  hear  him  say  : 

"All's  well,  guv'nor — all's  well!  Eely  iipou  it,  when 
we  go  to  ask  her  for  her  answer,  it  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  we  can  wish.  Was  it  not  a  good  thought,  guv'nor  ? — 
an  excellent  thought,  and  better  than  all  foolish  ideas 
about  revenge  and  such-like.     Life  before  all  say  I." 


CHAPTER  DCOXXin. 

EDGWOKTH   BESS    MAKES  AN   EFFORT    TO   ESCAPE,    AXD  IS 
FOILED   IN   THE  MOMENT  OF  SUCCESS. 

Edgworth  Bess  had  asked  for  time  to  think  over  the 
proposal  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  Wild  junior,  but 
it  was  more  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  her  persecu- 
tors for  a  time  than  for  the  genuine  purpose  of  reflec- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  her  situation,  however,  soon  pressed 
itself  upon  her  notice. 

It  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision. 

George  Wild  had  placed  the  question  before  her  in  the 
simplest  and  plainest  manner. 

She  had  to  choose  between  parting  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  or  her  life. 

Would  she  not  estimate  that  priceless  posse-ssion  at  a 
higher  sum  ? 

Would  not  there  be  others,  too,  who  would  do  so  ? 

Surely,  yes. 

Had  she  been  so  situated  as  to  have  no  one  else  to 
please  or  consult  except  herself — had  she  been  in  the  po- 
sition to  say,  "  Go — leave  England,  and  take  the  wealth 
you  ask  for  with  you,"  she  would  most  certainly  have  said 
these  woi-ds. 

Fortunately,  she  had  not  that  power,  or  the  two  villains 
would  have  escaped  that  punishment  which  was  so  justly 
due  to  their  crimes. 
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Even  now  she  hesitated  whether  to  make  the  applica- 
tion which  was  demanded  of  her. 

What  would  those  friends  of  hers— those  friends  who 
in  the  hour  of  adversity  had  shown  themselves  so  worthy 
of  the  name — what  would  they  be  likely  to  say  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  all  tho 
plans  that  they  had  laid. 

Not  one  particular  had  escaped  her,  for  Steggs  had 
judged  it  best  to  confide  all  in  her. 

Would  they  not  be  justly  incensed  if  she  by  any  act 
interfered  with  those  schemes,  upon  the  fruition  of  which 
they  had,  as  one  may  say,  staked  their  existences  ? 

Truly  was  she  in  great  perplexity. 

Then,  from  her  fnends,  she  would  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  her  own  position. 

She  was  a  prisoner. 

ITo.  155 — Blueskik. 


Hopelessly  a  prisoner. 

No  strength  of  hers,  no  skill  would  enable  her  to 
escape  from  that  stronghold  of  Nature's  own  making. 

Her  heart  completely  sank  within  hor  bosom  whenever 
her  eye  rested  on  the  massive  rocky  walls. 

They  had  threatened  her  life. 

Threatened  in  a  manner  that  showed  that  they  wcro 
friglitfuUy  in  earnest. 

She  knew  them  both  well. 

She  knew  their  natures  to  be  such  that  if  angered  by 
her  obstinacy,  as  they  would  call  it,  they  would,  without 
the  slightest  scruple  of  compunction,  put  her  to  a  cruel 
death. 

With  such  an  alternative  as  that  before  her,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  sacrifice  all  she  had .' 

Would  she  not  be  blamed  for  not  having  in  tho  first 
place  set  the  highest  value  upon  her  life  ? 
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She  thought  so,  and  came  to  a  decision. 
Then  she  felt  calmer. 

It  would  perhaps  be  better  for  all  if  Jonathan  "Wild 
quietly  left  the  country. 

A  great  danger  would  then  bo  removed  from  Blue- 
Bkin  and  Jack  Sheppard. 

"Yes— yes,"  she  murmured  —  "I  will  comply  with 
(flieir  demands,  extortionate  as  they  are,  and  if  it  lies  in  my 
power,  they  shaJl  go,  and  then  I  trust  we  shall  hear  of 
them  no  more,  and  that  I  shall  begin  to  realise  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  happiness." 

Not  for  one  moment  the  question  flitted  across  her  mind 
would  Jonathan  and  his  son  keep  their  word — after  they 
had  once  left  England  would  they  return  to  it — would 
they  again  apply  to  her  and  so  drain  her  of  her  wealth  in 
order  to  purchase  their  forbearance  ? 

Considering  the  character  of  the  two  villains,  this  was 
by  no  means  improbable. 

But  Edgworth  Bess  dismissed  the  thought. 

It  was  too  terrible  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

SuflBcient  surely  was  it,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  she  should  look  at  present  danger  and  leave  that 
which  was  in  the  distance  until  it  absolutely  forced  itself 
upon  her  notice. 

Her  captors  showed  no  desire  to  hasten  ber  in  her 
decision,  and  at  length  she  rose,  and,  by  the  better  light 
that  then  prevailed,  began  to  make  a  closer  examination 
of  the  singular  circular  cavern  in  which  she  was  kept 
prisoner. 

But  she  saw  nothing  that  had  escaped  her  on  her 
former  inspection,  and  after  having  paced  its  naiTow 
limits  several  times  she  sat  down,  with  an  oppressed 
spirit,  upon  the  fragment  of  rock  which  had  ah-eady 
served  her  for  a  seat. 

Here  she  remained  for  a  long  time — how  long,  she 
could  form  no  just  idea,  for  she  had  no  means  by  which 
she  might  judge  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Suddenly  she  heard  again  the  rumbling  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  removal  of  the  mass  of  rock  that  blocked  up 
the  passage. 

This  time  she  was  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  tho  sound  as  she  had  been  on  the  former  occa- 
eion. 

The  moment  she  heard  it  she  started  to  her  feet. 

A  wild  hope  darted  into  her  mind. 

She  might  escape. 

She  might  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  dart  past 
her  foes,  and  among  the  intricacies  of  the  caverns  she 
might  elude  their  pursuit. 

At  any  rate,  she  had  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  making  such  an  attempt. 

Therefore  she  resolved  to  try  it. 

It  was  well  perhaps  that  she  had  no  time  for  further 
reflection,  otherwise  she  might  have  abandoned  the  idea 
so  hastily  formed. 

The  stone  having  been  at  last  removed,  Wild  and  his 
son  advanced  along  the  passage. 

Edgworth  Bess  stood  waiting  for  them  to  make  their 
appearance. 

Her  heart  was  beating  at  a  fearful  rate. 

She  pressed  close  to  the  wall,  and  as  Ler  two  captors 
entered  the  cavern  hastily  they  did  not  perceive  her. 

Finding  tho  way  clear,  she  darted  along  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

Fear  lent  speed  to  her  feet. 

So  suddenly  was  this  act  parformed,  that  Jonathan  and 
his  son  were  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

They  were  too  late  to  prevent  her  escape. 

Horrible  execrations  escaped  ttcir  lips,  and  then  they 
commenced  an  immediate  pursuit. 

They  could  hoar  her  farut  footfalls  on  the  rocky  floor 
before  them— they  could  hear  the  rustling  of  her 
dress. 

Nothing  but  the  idea  that  she  was  flying  for  her  life 
would  have  enabled  Edgworth  Bess  to  rush  onward  along 
a  path  with  which  she  was  totally  unfamiliar,  and  which 
was  in  some  places  plunged  in  the  most  complete  dark- 
ness. 

But  this  latter  circumstance  was  in  her  favour,  for  it 
gave  her  the  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
her  foes  .altogether,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  daylight. 

The  fearful  imprecations  which  escaped  their  lips  fell 
plainly  upon  her  ears,  and  increased  her  terror. 


She  would  now  have  their  anger  to  appease  in  case  she 
should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  recaptured. 

And,  alas !  that  event  seemed  only  too  likely  to  tal.-e 
place. 

They  were  certainly  gaining  upon  her. 

Not  only  could  they  run  better,  but  they  possessed  the 
additional  advantage  of  familiarity  with  the  ground  be- 
neath their  feet. 

Then  suddenly  Edgworth  Bess  perceived  before  her  a 
faint  beam  of  light. 

This  told  her  that  she  must  be  nearing  an  opening  of 
some  kind — that  she  must  be  approaching  the  outer 
world. 

This  was  a  fresh  incentive  to  exertion. 

Again  she  bounded  forward,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distance  her  foes  completely. 

They  knew  well  enough  the  cause  of  this,  and  they 
redoubled  their  endeavours  to  come  up  with  her. 

But  on,  on  she  flew — on  with  the  frantic  speed  of  de- 
spair. 

Brighter  and  brighter — larger  and  larger  grew  tho 
light. 

There  could  now  be  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  it. 

One  of  the  exits  of  the  cavern  was  before  her. 

Could  she  only  pass  through  it. 

Could  she  only  gain  the  open  air  beyond  ? 

Then,  and  then  indeed  would  she  hope  that  she  might 
regain  her  liberty  altogether. 

Some  friendly  persons  might  be  close  at  hand. 

Or  some  chance  pedestrian  would  surely  throw  around 
her  the  shield  of  his  protection. 

But  as  she  neared  the  wished-for  spot  she  felt  her 
strength  faiUng  her. 

Her  limbs  trembled  beneath  her. 

Her  eyes  grew  dizzy. 

Her  brain  went  round  and  round. 

Her  exhausted  lungs  refused  to  perform  their  func- 
tions. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  she  struggled  on. 

Struggled  on  with  strange  sounds  ringing  like  death 
knells  in  her  ears,  and  with  strange  objects  floating  before 
her  eyes. 

But  she  could  feel  the  fresh  air  blow  upon  her  heated 
brow,  showing  her  how  close  she  was  to  freedom,  for  so, 
in  the  confusion  of  her  intellccts,^he  considei'ed  getting 
clear  of  the  caverns  to  be. 

She  strained  every  nerve — every  muscle,  and  yet  she 
trembled,  staggered,  reeled,  and  almost  fell. 

By  an  extraordinary  effort  she  regained  her  feet,  but  it 
was  only  to  stumble  the  next  moment  afterwards,  and 
then  she  fell  helplessly  upon  the  hard  ground  of  the 
cavern,  with  her  body  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  en- 
trance. 

A  shout  of  triumph  rang  in  her  ears,  and  the  next 
moment  her  foes  pounced  upon  her. 

They  need  net  have  been  so  rough  or  violent,  how- 
ever. 

She  was  perfectly  helpless,  and  could  no  more  rise 
than  sho  could  fly. 

The  angry  passions  of  both  Wild  and  his  son  were, 
however,  fully  aroused,  and  they  could  not  be  subdued  all 
in  a  moment. 

George  raised  his  hand  in  an  attitude  to  strike. 

But  Jonathan  restrained  him. 

"Hold!"  ho  said.  "Do  you  know  what  you  are 
about?" 

"  Curse  her !"  was  the  angry  answer.  "  I  have  a  great 
mind  to " 

"Be  quiet!  We  have  captured  her  again,  and  that 
will  be  suflicient." 

"  But  I  can't  take  it  so  calmly." 

"  Bah  !     You  don't  understand." 

"  Understand  what  ?" 

"  Why,  after  this,  she  will  be  more  in  our  power  than 
ever;  or,  rather,  she  will  feel  herself  to  be,  which  is  juit 
about  the  same  thing." 

With  an  inarticulate  growl,  George  stooped  down  and 
raised  Edgwerth  Bess  in  his  arms. 

She  shuddered  visibly  as  he  did  so,  and  guessing  the 
cause  of  her  repugnance,  he  pressed  her  all  the  closer  to 
him. 

But  Edgworth  Bess  was  so  thoroughly  prostrated  as  io 
bo  incapable  of  making  any  resistance. 

She  indeed  was  only  ju^  conscious,  and  that  was  alL 
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Muttering  curses,  Wild  junior  carried  her  again  into 
the  cavern. 

Jouathan  followed  him. 

Then,  having  reached  it,  he  deposited  her  rather 
roughly  upon  the  ground. 

"  Come,  guv'nor,"  he  said,  turning  round,  "  let  us  leave 
hor  for  a  time.  When  we  return  she  will  doubtless  bo 
more  reasonable." 

With  these  words,  he  left. 

The  heavy  stone  was  rolled  into  its  place  again. 

Then  all  was  still. 


CHAPTER  DCOXXXIV 

rOBTUNE  TURNS  UNEXPECTEDLY  AGAINST  JONATHAN  WILD 
AND  HIS  SON. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  then  left  to  recover  her  senses  as 
best  she  could,  and,  as  she  was  dreadfully  fatigued,  a  long 
time  elapsed  before  she  showed  any  signs  of  returning  to 
her  senses. 

At  length,  however,  she  rose  painfully  to  her  feet,  and, 
clasping  her  hands  over  her  face,  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

The  disappointment  she  had  just  experienced  was 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Her  ears,  too,  were  all  the  time  upon  the  stretch,  for 
there  was  nothing  she  dreaded  so  much  just  then  as  the 
approach  of  Jonathan  Wild  and  his  son. 

She  could  easily  guess  that  their  rage  would  be  much 
excited  by  her  attempt  at  escape,  and  how  to  conciliate 
them  she  Knew  not. 

But  the  two  villains  remained  perfectly  <^uiet  for  several 
hours,  the  fact  being  that  they  were  resting  themselves 
by  a  long  sleep. 

At  length  the  stone  was  again  rolled  away,  and  they 
entered  the  cavern. 

"None  of  your  tricks,"  growled  Jonathan.  "You 
can't  escape,  and  you  may  get  yourself  injured ;  so  be- 
ware !" 

Edgworth  Bess  shrank  back  until  she  reached  the  wall 
of  the  cavern,  and  then  leaned  against  it,  so  overcome 
with  terror  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  swooning  again. 

"Come,"  said  George,  who  noticed  her  condition,  "we 
doa't  want  to  be  severe  with  you.  It  waa  only  natural 
you  should  attempt  to  escape.  Now  you've  tried  it,  and 
found  it  no  good ;  so  just  say  whether  you  intend  to  com- 
ply with  our  demands  or  not." 

"  I  will — I  will !"  said  Edgworth  Bess,  hastily.  "  Any- 
thing you  like  to  propose  I  will  consent  to !" 

"Well,  now,"  said  Wild  junior,  "that's  what  I  call 
being  reasonable,  and  you  will  find  that  I  sha'n't  take 
any  advantage  of  you  in  such  a  case.  You  shall  just 
write  a  letter  to  the  person  from  whom  you  receive  your 
money,  and  then  leave  the  rest  to  us." 

"  I  will  willingly,"  said  Edgworth  Bess.  "  But  where 
can  I  obtain  writing  materials?" 

"  I  have  them  here,"  said  George.  "  I  have  come  quite 
prepared." 

He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
produced  a  thick  pocket-book,  doubtless  the  proceeds 
of  some  robbery  or  other. 

He  turned  over  the  leaves  impatiently,  looking  for  a 
blank  one,  and,  having  found  what  he  sought,  ho  drew 
out  the  pencil,  and  sucked  the  lead  for  some  time,  so  as  to 
soften  it. 

"There,"  he  said,  "that  will  do.  Bear  on  heavily,  to 
make  the  writing  distinct." 

Edgworth  Bess  took  the  articles  proffered  to  her,  and 
said: 

"Now,  what  shall  I  write?" 

"These  words,"  said  George — "write  them  down  as  I 


Edgworth  Bess  prepared  to  obey. 
-  "  /  have  been  taken  prisoner  hy  Jonathan  Wild,  who  de- 
7nands  ransom  for  me.  The  conditions  are,  that  he  and  his 
son  are  allowed  the  opportunity  of  leaving  England  unmo- 
lested, and  that  the  sum  of  ff  teen  thousand  pounds  be  paid  to 
them.  To  this  I  have  given  my  C07isent,  and  1  trust  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  these  the  only  means  of  freeing  me  from 
my  dreadful  state  of  confinement. 

"  In  case  of  a  refusal,  they  have  sioom  to  take  my  life,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  they  will  he  as  good  as  their  word. 

"  The  reply  to  this  letter  mvAt  be  sent  to  King  Charles's 


Statue,  Charing  Cross,  and  if  any  treachery  is  attempted  mu 
life  will  pay  tlie  forfeit." 

"Now  sign  it,"  said  George,  "and  just  say  to  whom  I 
am  to  take  it." 
"  The  Lord  Chancellor,"  was  the  response. 
George  made  a  wry  face, 

"Is  it  from  him  that  you  receive  your  supplies  of 
money?" 
"  It  is — everything  comes  from  him." 
"  Then  I  have  no  resource  but  to  submit,"  said  George, 
"  However,  the  result  shall  be  tried,  and,  until  we  know, 
you  will  remain  here  a  prisoner,  but  yet  in  safety  and  un- 
hurt. Come,  guv'nor — we  will  commence  this  business 
at  once." 

With  these  words,  the  two  villains  left  the  circular 
cavern,  and  Edgworth  Bess  once  more  remained  a  solitary 
prisoner. 

"I  have  my  doubts,"  said  George  to  Jonathan,  after 
the  stone  had  been  rolled  into  its  place — "I  have  ray 
doubts ;  but  this  is  a  bold  stake  that  we  are  playing  for, 
and  we  must  try  if  we  can  win.  If  it  had  been  to  any- 
one but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  should  have  had  better 
hopes." 

"Don't  despair  now,"   said  Jonathan.    "I  think  tha 
reason  is  because  you  have  obtained  the  letter  so  easily," 
"  Well,  perhaps  so.    At  any  rate,  I  will  try ;  and  now, 
guv'nor,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  must  do." 
"What?" 

"I  will  take  this  letter,  and,  if  possible,  obtain  the 
money.  Don't  frown  or  look  suspicious.  For  once  in 
my  life,  I  promise  to  be  fair  and  straightforward  with 
you.  You  can  remain  here  on  guard  over  the  pri- 
soner." 

At  first,  Jonathan  was  disposed  to  quarrel  with  this 
arrangement ;  but  George  was  firm,  and,  as  usual,  carried 
his  point. 

Evening  being  now  about  to  set  in,  he  oommenoed  bis 
preparations  for  departure. 

His  horse  was  saddled,  and  he  led  him  out  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  rock,  having  first  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
one  in  sight. 

Jonathan  watched  him  for  a  little  while— in  fact,  until 
his  form  was  hidden  among  the  trees. 
Then  he  turned  back  into  the  cavern. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so  than  he  was  startled  by  the 
loud  report  of  firearms. 

His  cheeks  blanched  and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot 
as  he  heard  the  sound. 

It  was  strange  that  such  an  effect  should  be  produced 
upon  him. 

But  the  fact  was,  for  a  full  moment  he  remained  as 
though  suddenly  deprived  of  life. 
The  blood  seemed  to  stagnate  round  his  heart. 
Then  he  heard  a  hasty  foot  outside,  and  immediately 
afterwards  Wild  junior  rushed,  or  rather  staggered,  in. 

"  Quick — quick !"    he  said.      "  Roll  the   stone   to   the 
opening — close  it  up — our  foes  are  upon  us!" 
"What  has  happened,  George  ?" 

"  D — n  mo  if  I  hardly  know !"  was  the  angiy  reply ; 
"  but  suddenly  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  a  whole 
troop  of  police  officers,  who  called  upon  me  to  surrender, 
I  refused,  of  course,  and  managed  to  escape  them,  but 
they  fired  a  volley,  and  I  am  sure  I  carry  at  least  three  of 
the  bullets  in  my  body.  Oh,  curses !" 
A  howl  of  agony  escaped  him  at  this  juncture. 
He  was  evidently  badly  wounded,  for  he  sank  down 
like  a  stone  to  the  floor. 

The  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  could  now  be  heard 
without,  mingled  with  the  crashing  of  branches. 

"  They  come,"  said  George — they  come !  "  Why  do  you 
not  block  up  the  entrance  ?    Quick — quick !" 

There  were  plenty  of  loose  fragments  of  rock  lying 
about,  which  seemed  at  some  time  or  other  to  have  fallen 
from  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and  selecting  one  of  these, 
Jonathan  worked  with  might  and  main  to  roll  it  towards 
the  aperture. 

"  I  would  help  you  if  I  could,  guv'nor,"  said  George ; 
"but,  curse  me,  lam  done  for  this  time!  It's  all  over 
with  me — I  can  feel  I  am  wounded  to  the  death." 

A  succession  of  hideous  groans  came  fi"om  hia  lips 
after  pronouncing  these  words. 

Great  indeed  was  the  effect  produced  upon  Jonathan 
Wild  by  this  announcement. 
In  his  hard  and  rugged  heart  there  was  one  tender 
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place  left,  and  that  was  the  affection  he  had  for  his  villa- 
nous  SOD. 

The  intelligence  that  ho  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
was  almost  too  much  for  him,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
was  deprived  of  all  strength. 

But  George  again  urged  him  to  exertion. 

The  officers  could  now  be  heard  very  close  at  hand 
indeed. 

Straining  every  nerve  and  muscle,  Jonathan  rolled  the 
huge  block  of  stone  over  and  over  until  at  last,  with 
a  crash,  it  wedged  itself  into  the  orifice. 

"  That's  better,  guv'nor,"  said  George,  faintly— "  that's 
better !  Fight  it  out  to  the  last— don't  give  in  to  them  ! 
Fight— fight!  We  can  command  this  place  against  a 
hundi-cd !" 

In  his  excitement  ho  had  partly  raised  himself  from 
the  ground. 

But  now  his  arm  gave  way  beneath  him,  and  he  sank 
down  heavily  again. 

Jonathan  was  full  of  grief. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  guv'nor,"  said  George — "  don't  mind 
me !  Get  all  the  weapons  ready ;  I  will  lie  hero  and  load 
them  while  you  fire !" 

"  But  what's  tho  good,"  said  Jonathan,  "  if  you  arc 
mortally  wounded — what's  tho  good  ?  I  may  as  well  die 
too." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  guv'nor— not  a  bit  of  it !  Besides, 
if  wo  can  only  manage  to  dispei'se  the  officers,  or  even  to 
drive  them  back  for  a  short  time,  wo  may  escape.  Re- 
member, there  are  several  means  of  exit  from  these 
caverns,  and  I  may  not  bo  so  badly  hurt  as  I  at  first 
thought." 

lie  groaned  again,  however,  while  ho  spoke,  and  io 
seemed  to  givo  tho  lio  to  tho  words  ho  Lad  just 
uttered. 

He  pressed  his  hand  tightly  to  his  side. 

But,  nevertheless,  the  crimson  tide  came  slowly  oozing 
through  his  fingers. 

His  face  grew  whiter  and  whiter,  and  it  was  plain  that 
his  strength  was  going  fast. 

Jonathan  had  almost  lost  all  heart. 

But,  taking  up  his  pistols,  ho  stood  near  tho  opening  in 
the  rock,  ready  to  fire  upon  the  officers,  should  a  chance 
of  doing  60  present  itself. 

CHAPTER  DCCXXXV. 

JOUATIIAN  WILD  IS  HARDLY  PRESSED    BY    IIIS  FOES,   BUI 
RESOLVES   UPON  REVENGE. 

The  presence  of  tho  officers  near  the  cavern  will,  ot 
course,  be  readily  understood. 

They  were  those  who  had  been  especially  sent  out 
upon  the  duty  of  capturing  Jonathan  Wild  and  Lis 
son. 

The  intimation  they  Lad  received  was  an  all-powerful 
one. 

They  knew  that  if  they  failed  to  accomplish  their 
object  the  consequences  would  be  very  seiuous  to  them  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

Besides,  the  amount  of  the  rewards  having  been  doubled 
was  a  great  incentive  to  exertion,  and,  for  once  in  a  way, 
it  must  be  said  that  they  did  their  best. 

But,  then,  for  one  thing,  the  whole  of  the  force  had  been 
picked  over  and  tho  best  men  selected  for  this  important 
duty. 

They  had  commenced  their  investigations  at  the  old 
Manor  House,  and  had  gradually  extended  them  until 
they  reached  the  hills  in  which  tho  caverns  were 
situated. 

From  inquiries  they  had  made  of  many  pei-sous,  they 
learned  of  the  existence  of  these  strange  cavernous  places, 
and  that  they  were  believed  to  be  the  haunt  of  a  band  of 
robbers. 

Being  in  possession  of  euch  information,  it  was  only 
reasonable  that  they  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  where  Jonathan  Wild  had  concealed  himself. 

At  any  rate,  this  seemed  far  more  likely  than  any 
other  place  they  had  heard  of,  and  therefore  they  resolved 
to  make  a  search  in  that  direction. 

Even  if  they  failed  to  find  those  they  sought,  they 
believed  they  should  at  least  succeed  in  dispersing  the 
robbers  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  there. 

While  forcing  their  way  through  the  dense  vegetation 
that  clothed  the  sides  of  tho  hill,  they  Leai'd  some  one 


approaching,  and,  at  a  word  from  their  leader,  became  fa 
a  ^noment  perfectly  still. 

They  waited  and  listened,  and  found  that  this  person, 
whoever  he  might  be,  was  gradually  advancing  towaids 
them. 

At  last  he  was  caught  sight  of,  and  instantly  recognised 
as  George  Wild. 

They  rushed  forward  and  endeavoured  to  seize  him. 

They  called  upon  him  to  sui'render,  but  without 
effect 

With  a  suddenness  of  movement,  for  which  they  were 
not  prepai'ed,  George  Wild  turned  round  and  fled. 

A  volley  was  sent  after  Lira,  and,  from  tho  manner  in 
which  he  staggered  when  hit,  and  tho  cry  that  issued 
from  his  lips,  they  knew  well  enough  that  ho  had  been 
wounded. 

It  was  only  necessary  for  them  to  follow  him  up. 

They  were  convinced  they  had  got  upon  the  right 
track  at  last,  and  their  spirits  rose  accordingly. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  injuries,  such  was  the  speed  that 
George  Wild  made  that  he  quickly  got  out  of  both  sight 
and  hearing. 

But  this  was  chiefly  because  he  had  already  become 
familiar  with  the  ground. 

The  officers  therefore  laboured  under  a  disadvantage  in 
this  respect,  and,  moreover,  some  time  was  lost  in  taking 
accurate  note  of  which  way  he  went. 

The  act  of  tracking  him  was  not  a  very  difficult  one, 
however,  for  all  the  way  he  went,  George  left  behind  Lim 
a  distinct  mark  of  blood  that  could  be  followed  up  with 
comparative  case  and  rapidity. 

They  saw  him  pass  through  the  bole  in  the  side  of 
tho  hill,  but  were  not  in  time  to  prevent  Jonathan  from 
wedging  in  the  piece  of  rock. 

Tho  officers,  however,  now  felt  that  one  sharp  rush 
would  probably  do  the  business,  and  therefore,  summoning 
up  all  their  energies,  they  made  a  desperate  attack  upon 
the  opening. 

Despite  its  weight,  the  I'ock  was  moved  from  its  posi- 
tion. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  they  were  re- 
warded with  a  couple  of  bullets  that  did  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

"Don't  shrink,"  said  the  chief  officer — "don't  shrink! 
If  you  do,  you  will  be  picked  oU  one  by  one  !  Rush 
forward  before  they  have  time  to  re-load  !" 

But  Jonathan  in  the  meanwhile  had  received  from  bis 
son  two  more  loaded  pistols,  and  instantly  discharged 
them,  and  with  such  good  eilect  that  two  more  police 
officers  fell  to  the  ground. 

It  anything  could  be  calculated  to  enrage  them  more 
than  another,  this  was,  and  they  uttered  loud  and  angry 
cries. 

Jonathan,  however,  fought  valiantly. 

"We  must  retreat,  George,"  he  said,  in  a  faint 
whisper, — "  we  must  retreat ;  we  can  hold  this  point  no 
longer." 

"  Go,  then,  guv'nor — go.  Make  the  best  use  of  your 
legs  you  can,  and  leave  me  here ;  it's  no  good  for  mo  to 
make  the  attempt." 

"  It  is — it  is,'^said  Jonathan.  "  I  will  not  abandon  you 
thus.     Come  !     There,  now,  will  not  that  be  better?" 

While  spealring,  he  stooped  down,  and,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary exei'tion  of  strength — a  strength  that  was  pro- 
bably lent  to  him  by  the  desperation  of  his  situation — he 
lifted  up  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  along  the 
passage. 

Considering  the  heavy  burden  he  carried,  the  speed  he 
made  was  wonderful. 

But  he  knew  that  much  depended  upon  the  first  start, 
and  he  hoped,  amid  the  intricacies  of  the  caverns,  to  baffle 
liis  pursuers. 

Some  little  delay  took  place  while  the  officers  all  made 
their  way  past  the  fragments  of  rock,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  altogether  in  a  body,  they  made  a  rush  along  the 
passage  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  sounds  of  footsteps  they 
could  hear. 

Coming  up  to  a  point  where  the  caverns  branched  oS 
in  three  directions,  Jonathan  paused,  and  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  belt. 

The  officers  were  close  behind  him,  and  as  the  passage 
was  very  narrow,  they  completely  blocked  it  up. 

He  fired,  and  the  loud  cry  that  followed  told  that  tb* 
bullet  had  done  fearful  execution. 
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He  drew  another  pistol,  and  fired  again,  then  turned 
down  one  of  the  passages. 

Hia  calculation  was  that  those  two  shots  would  pro- 
duce a  slight  delay,  and  that  before  the  officers  could 
recover  themselves  from  it,  he  should  have  got  so  far  as 
to  be  out  of  their  earshot. 

It  was  then  more  likely  that  they  should  take  the 
wrong  turning  than  the  right  one. 

This  calculation  was  proved  to  be  correct. 

The  officers  did  take  the  wrong  turning,  for  the  sounds 
of  their  footsteps  and  voices  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

Then,  with  a  heavy  half-sigh,  half-groan,  he  allowed 
the  body  of  his  son  to  shp  to  the  ground. 

For  the  last  few  moments  he  had  found  him  growing 
heavier  and  heavier  as  he  held  him,  and  growing  colder 
and  colder  every  instant. 

"  George,"  ho  cried, — "  George,  tell  me  how  you  feel 
now !    Are  you  better  ?    Speak— speak  quickly !" 

A  painful,  gurgling  sound  was  the  only  reply. 

Jonathan  shrieked  out  in  his  despair. 

"  George,"  he  cried, — "  George,  one  more  word !  Speak 
to  me  again !" 

It  was  evident  that  Wild  junior  endeavoured  to  comply 
with  this  request,  but  he  could  not. 

The  rattling  sound  in  hia  throat  grew  more  and  more 
painful  to  listen  to. 

Jonathan  knew  what  it  was,  though  he  strove  to  cheat 
himself  into  disbelief. 

It  was  the  death  rattle  that  he  heard. 

His  son  George  was  dying.  Speech  was  already  gone, 
and  the  last  words  that  he  would  ever  utter  had  passed 
his  lips. 

The  loud  ci*y  to  which  Jonathan  had  given  vent  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  police  officers,  and  made  them 
aware  of  his  position. 

Their  hasty  footsteps  could  now  be  heard  hastening 
towards  him,  and  as  he  gazed  in  the  direction,  his  face 
assumed  the  ferocious  aspect  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

With  a  convulsive  shuddering  of  the  limbs,  a  gasp  for 
breath,  and  a  contortion  of  his  whole  frame,  George  Wild 
expired. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  that  all  was  over,  Jonathan  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

A  fire  seemed  then  to  be  raging  in  his  brain. 

Reason,  reflection,  and  every  other  feeling  had  gone — 
he  was  conscious  only  of  one  thing,  and  that  was  that  his 
son  was  dead,  and  had  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  police 
officers. 

An  insane  diabolical  desire  for  vengeance  then  took 
possession  of  him. 

"  Eevenge !"  he  murmured,  hoarsely.  "  I  will  be  re- 
venged upon  all — all !  I  will  not  die  yet  until  I  have 
been  revenged,  and  most  of  all  shall  they  suffer  for 
George's  death !    Curses — curses  on  them  all !" 

He  hastily  reloaded  his  weapons,  and  then  he  turned  to 
fly,  for  the  officers  were  getting  very  close  to  him  indeed. 

It  grieved  him  to  leave  his  son  lying  where  he  was  for 
the  police  officers  to  find  him. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and,  moreover, 
this  would  doubtless  prove  some  check  to  their  pro- 
gress. 

His  hideous  countenance  now  assumed  an  expression  of 
greater  ferocity  than  ever. 

One  glance  at  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  was  meditating  a  crime  of  more  than  usual 
enormity,  but  yet  a  crime  for  which  he  seemed  to 
thirst. 

"  Blood — blood  !"  he  cried.  "  I  will  have  blood— no- 
thing but  that  will  calm  the  fury  of  my  soul !" 

He  turned  round  hastily  and  darted  along  a  narrow 
passage,  the  direction  of  which  he  well  knew. 

His  speed  was  great,  and  it  took  him  but  a  few  moments 
to  reach  its  extremity. 

Then  thrusting  his  weapons  into  his  belt  so  as  to  have 
his  hands  at  liberty,  he  stooped  down  and  began  to  roll 
away  a  large  stone. 

It  was  a  stone  that  he  had  removed  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

It  was  the  one  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  cavern 
where  Edgworth  Bess  was  confined. 

His  object  may  now  be  defined. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  who  would  be  the  first  object  of 
Biis  insane  revenge. 

In  her  helpless,  defenceless  condition  in  that  cavern, 


with  the  officers  some  distance  off,  how  could  she  escape 
the  dreadful  death  that  Jonathan  Wild  fully  intended 
for  her,  and  which  he  would  not  scruplo  for  a  moment  to 
inflict  ? 


CHAPTER  DCCXXXVI. 

BLUESKIN  AND  JACK  SHEPPAKD  ARRIVE   UPOJI  THE  SCEXE 
OF  ACTION  AT  THE  OPPORTUNE  MOMENT. 

As  soon  as  the  opening  waa  left  free,  Jonathan  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  long  dagger-like  knife. 

He  ran  hia  thumb  along  the  edge  as  if  to  try  its  keen- 
ness. 

Then  with  a  nod  apparently  of  satisfaction  he  went 
creeping  in. 

His  motions  much  resembled  those  of  a  tiger. 

Edgworth  Bess  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  him  when  he 
entered  the  little  circular  cavern  than  she  uttered  a  loud 
and  fearful  shriek — a  cry  that  resounded  through  all  tie 
caverns. 

"  Curse  you !"  cried  Jonathan,  hoarse  with  rage.  "  You 
should  die,  if  it  was  only  for  that  sound.  Yes,  die — die  ! 
I  have  sworn  to  be  revenged !" 

He  rushed  forward,  with  the  knife  uplifted. 

The  poor  girl  saw  her  danger,  and  shrieked  again. 

"  Help — help !"  she  cried — "  help— help !" 

Jonathan  laughed  exultingly. 

"  Cry  for  help,"  he  said,  "as  much  as  you  like,  but  none 
will  come.  We  are  here— here  by  ourselves ;  and  your 
death  is  certain." 

He  sprang  after  and  missed  her  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth. 

Edgworth  Bess  endeavoured  to  gain  the  opening  lead- 
ing from  the  cavern. 

But  Jonathan,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  divined  her 
intention,  and  intercepted  her. 

"Now,"  he  cried  — "  now — now  I  have  you  !" 

He  gave  a  bound  forward,  and  ho  felt  his  hand  rest 
upon  her  shoulder. 

But  at  that  moment  there  came  a  flash,  followed  by  a 
loud  report. 

The  knife  fell  from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  and  he  fell  down  in  a  huddled-up  heap  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cavern. 

The  shot  was,  in  truth,  a  most  opportune  one. 

But  from  whence  had  it  come  ? 

In  order  to  explain  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back 
a  little. 

We  must  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  Blueskin  and 
Jack  Sheppard. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  they  had  decided  how  they 
were  to  act,  and  had  commenced  their  search  with  great 
energy  and  promptitude. 

In  going  round  in  the  manner  they  had  determined, 
they  came  at  length  to  that  small  open  space  on  the  hill- 
side where  Jonathan  and  his  son  first  had  an  encounter 
with  the  robbers. 

Here  they  found  signs  of  a  struggle  having  recently 
taken  place,  and  anything  that  looked  like  violence  or 
bloodshed  they  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  found  the  hole  in  the 
ground  that  had  been  so  effectually  stopped  up  by  thrust- 
ing the  trunk  of  a  tree  down  it. 

This  was  something  that  caused  them  a  great  deal  of 
speculation ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  aided  by  their 
own  resources,  they  would  have  been  able  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

But  while  they  were  conversing  with  each  other  upon 
the  subject,  a  low  moaning  sound  attracted  their  atten- 
tion. 

They  listened,  and  discovered  the  point  from  which  the 
sound  proceeded. 

They  hastened  towards  it,  and  discovered,  lying  con- 
cealed among  the  bushes,  the  body  of  a  man. 

He  was  evidently  badly  wounded — so  badly,  that  at  a 
glance  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  saw  they  could  do 
nothing  for  his  assistance. 

"  Water — water !"  he  gasped.  "  If  you  have  any  kind- 
ness or  compassion  for  me,  bring  me  a  little  water,  for  I 
burn — I  burn !" 

"  There's  sure  to  be  water  near,"  said  Jack  Sheppard. 
"  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  bring  some  if  I  can." 

The  maa  closed  hia  eyes,  and  waited  patieutlj. 
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Jack  quickly  found  a  little  running  stream,  but  for  a 
moment  was  puzzled  how  he  was  to  convey  any  to  the 
wounded  man. 

He  could  only  think  of  his  hat,  so,  pulling  it  off,  he 
dipped  it  into  the  stream,  and  so  carried  a  small  por- 
tion. 

For  this  the  man  was  profuse  in  terms  of  thankfulness, 
and  Blueskin,  wishing  to  put  his  gratitude  to  the  test, 
asked  him  if  he  could  explain  the  meaning  of  what  they 
saw. 

He  answered  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  all  those  facts  that  the  reader  knows 
already,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  for  repeat- 
ing them  here. 

They  listened  with  mingled  surprise  and  delight. 

At  last  they  believed  they  had  found  what  they  were 
searching  for. 

Soon  after  giving  this  account,  the  man  fell  back,  and, 
with  a  deep  groan,  expired. 

He  had  told  them  that  there  were  many  ways  of  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  caverns — that  the  hill  was,  in  fact, 
completely  hollowed  out,  and  resembled  a  huge  honey- 
comb. 

"We  are  on  the  right  track,  depend  upon  it,"  said  Blue- 
skin.  "Jonathan  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in  these 
caverns,  and,  having  done  so,  how  easy  it  would  be  for 
him  to  can-y  off  Edgworth  Bess  and  confine  her  here !" 

"  Yes — that's  it,  no  doubt." 

"  Come,  then — we  will  commence  our  search  at  once, 
and  try  to  find  some  other  mode  of  entering." 

So  saying,  they  moved  forward. 

But  before  they  had  gone  a  dozen  paces.  Jack  stumbled 
against  something,  and  almost  fell. 

He  could  not  see  the  natui'e  of  the  obstruction,  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  grass. 

"  What's  that  ?"  he  cried.  "It  feels  to  me  almost  like 
rope." 

He  stooped  down,  and  found  that  he  was  con-ect. 

A  large  coil  of  rope  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  This  may  be  a  lucky  discovery  for  us,"  said  Blueskin. 
"  At  any  rate,  we  will  take  it.  We  have  no  idea  what 
these  caverns  are  like,  and  a  rope  may  be  of  the  greatest 
utility.  Doubtless  it  has  been  dropped  or  placed  here  by 
some  of  the  robbers." 

This  was  a  very  probable  supposition  indeed. 

Blueskin  picked  up  the  rope,  and  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder,  and  then  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  hill. 

Upon  gaining  the  summit,  they  heard  the  volley  that 
was  fired  by  the  police  oflScers  at  Wild  junior. 

They  cautiously  looked  down,  and  quickly  ascertained 
what  had  taken  place. 

"Come,"  said  Blueskin,  "fortune  is  favouring  us.  If 
we  can  only  manage  to  get  into  these  caverns  by  some 
other  route,  we  may  be  able  to  intercept  the  villains  in 
their  flight.  If  they  found  us  behind  them  and  the 
oiEcers  in  front,  they,  beyond  a  doubt,  will  surrender." 

They  watched  the  progress  of  the  officers  for  some 
moments,  and  then,  finding  how  resolute  an  attack  they 
made,  began  to  look  about  them  for  some  means  of  enter- 
ing the  caverns. 

While  so  engaged,  they  perceived  in  the  ground  before 
them  an  opening  large  enough  to  allow  a  man's  body  to 
pass  through  easily. 

They  hailed  this  discovery  with  a  cry  of  delight. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  cried  Blueskin,  "this  is  oj''  of  the 
entrances  of  which  that  man  spoke." 

Stooping  down,  they  crawled  cautiously  to  the  edge  of 
the  orifice  and  looked  down, 

But  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that  they  could  see 
nothing,  nor  could  they  form  any  idea  of  the  depth 
of  it. 

"  This  rope  will  be  the  very  thing,"  said  Jack.  "  How 
lucky  I  found  it !  By  the  aid  of  it,  we  shall  certainly  be 
able  to  descend." 

"  We  shall,  indeed.  Secure  one  end  round  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  and  then  we  will  lower  the  other,  and  slip  down 
with  all  speed." 

This  was  done,  and  just  as  the  preparations  wore  com- 
pleted a  loud  shriek  came  upon  their  ears. 

No  sooner  did  he  hear  it  than  Jack  was  almost  frantic. 

"  That's  Edgworth  Bess,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  am  sure 
that's  her  voice.  Perhaps  Jonathan  is  murdering  her ! 
Quick— quick !  Lend  me  the  ropo !  At  all  risks,  I  will 
descend !" 


With  frantic  speed  he  flung  the  coil  of  ropo  down  tho 
pit-like  aperture. 

Then,  seizing  hold  of  the  rope  with  his  hands,  slipped 
down  it  at  great  speed. 

He  never  stopped  to  reflect  upon  the  danger  he  might 
be  running,  nor  did  he  inquire  of  himself  whether  it  was 
likely  that  tho  rope  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
bottom. 

Ho  only  knew  that  Edgworth  Bess  was  in  great  danger, 
and  that,  probably,  a  little  promptitude  of  aotion  on  hia 
part  would  save  her. 

It  was  Jack,  then,  who  fired  the  bullet  in  the  right 
moment. 

In  the  dim  sort  of  twilight  that  filled  the  cavern  he 
saw  the  form  of  his  old  enemy  Jonathan  Wild,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  held  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to 
strike. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  then,  he  drew  a  pistol, 
and  fired  almost,  it  might  be  said,  without  taking  any 
aim. 

But  yet,  as  it  is  often  the  case  under  such  circumstances, 
the  shot  was  a  most  effective  one. 

Scarcely  had  its  reverberating  echoes  died  away,  than 
he  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern.   . 

Quick  as  thought  he  bounded  forward  to  where  Edg- 
worth Bess  had  sunk  upon  the  ground,  and  almost  breath- 
less with  agitation,  he  raised  her  head  and  endeavoured 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  his  presence. 

Blueskin  was  not  much  slower  in  his  movementa,  and 
quickly  slipped  down  the  rope  into  the  cavern. 


CHAPTER  DCCXXXVII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  STRUGGLES  HARD  TO  ESCAPE  FROM  HIS 
PURSUERS,  AND  MEETS  ^VITH  A  SEVERE  ACCIDENT. 

Jonathan  Wild  had  been  struck  by  Jack  Sheppard's 
bullet,  it  is  true,  but,  then,  he  quickly  found  that  he  was 
more  frightened  than  hurt. 

He  saw  Blueskin  descending  the  rope,  and  knew  there 
would  bo  no  hope  for  him  unless  he  was  very  quickly  on 
his  feet  again. 

He  was  now  quite  driven  to  desperation,  and  therefore 
he  made  a  headlong  kind  of  rush  from  the  cavern. 

But  before  he  quite  plunged  into  the  little  narrow 
passage,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  fired  in  the 
direction  where  he  knew  Jack  Sheppard  and  Edgworth 
Bess  to  be. 

He  hoped  the  shot  would  take  effect  upon  one  or  both 
of  them. 

Without  waiting  to  know  if  such  was  the  case,  how- 
ever, he  turned  swiftly  round,  and,  considering  his  condi- 
tion, ran  very  rapidly  indeed. 

He  stopped  short,  however,  as  though  by  some  extra- 
ordinary contrivance  his  progress  had  been  suddenly 
arrested. 

The  fact  was,  he  could  hear  the  officers  approaching  in 
the  direction  he  was  going. 

Looking  about  him,  he  saw  another  opening  in  the 
rock. 

It  was  one  that  he  had  not  as  yet  explored,  and  he  had 
no  very  clear  idea  as  to  where  it  led. 

But  knowing  that  most  of  these  passages  ran  one  into 
the  other,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  down  it. 

Blueskin  no  sooner  saw  Jonathan  disappear  than  he 
commenced  an  immediatp  pursuit  after  him. 

He  heard  the  officers  approaching,  and  cried : 

"  This  way— this  way !  Follow  me,  and  we  shall  have 
him !" 

He  turned  down  the  passage  as  he  spoke,  the  officers 
following  quickly  in  his  footsteps. 

They  could  hear  Jonathan  Wild  running  on  before 
them,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  follow  him. 

Yet,  despite  all  their  efforts,  he  kept  the  lead. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  came  upon  their  ears  a 
strange  rushing  sound,  accompanied  b,v  a  shrill  scream  of 
agony. 

Then  an  instant  silence,  and  a  dull,  heavy  crash. 

"  He  has  fallen,"  shouted  Blueskin,  excitedly — "  he 
has  fallen !  Lights  —  lights,  and  take  care  how  you 
advance !" 

The  passage  was  profoundly  dark,  and  the  officers,  dread- 
ing something  they  knew  not  what,  stopped  as  if  by  on© 
accord,  and  produced  their  lanterns. 
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As  there  were  several  of  them,  a  tolerable  amount  of 
illumination  was  shed  around. 
The  passage  was  very  narrow  and  very  low. 
"  Advance  cautiously,"  said  Blueskin.     "  There  must  be 
some   hole   down  which,    in  his   blind  speed,  he   has 
fallen." 

This  was  proved  to  be  the  true  solution  of  what  had 
happened. 

All  at  once  the  party  of  officers  found  themselves  upon 
the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

The  passage  terminated  abruptly  at  the  very  edge  of  a 
kind  of  subterranean  cliff. 
In  spite  of  themselves,  they  shuddered. 
The  bare  thought  of  running  along  in  the  darkness 
with  headlong  speed,  and  then  suddenly  rushing  over  the 
brink  of  such  a  precipice  was  terrible  to  think  of. 
"  Hark,"  said  Blueskin — "  hark !" 
A  faint  groaning  sound  now  came  to  their  ears  from 
below. 

"He's  there,"  said  Blueskin — "hurt,  and  not  killed. 
How  deep  is  this  pit  ?" 

"Very  deep,  I  fancy,"  said  the  officer,  and,  as  he  spoke, 
ho  picked  up  a  small  piece  of  stone,  and  tossed  it 
in. 

There  was  a  clattering  sound  as  the  fi-agmcnt  of  rock 
rebounded  from  one  side  of  the  pit  to  the  other,  and 
then,  with  a  clear,  sharp  sound,  it  struck  against  the 
bottom. 

"  It  is  deep,"  said  the  officer,  shivering.  "  He  must  be 
bruised  to  a  mass.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  he  is  still 
alive !" 

A  consultation  then  took  place  as  to  what  should  be 
done  next. 

Certainly  it  was  their  duty  to  descend,  and  make  Jona- 
than Wild  their  prisoner. 
His  bodily  condition  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
If  dead,  why,  his  body  must  bo  recovered,  so  the  de- 
bate was  quickly  put  an  end  to. 

"  A  rope  is  wanted,"  said  the  officer.  "  But  where  on 
earth  are  we  to  find  it  ?" 

Blueskin  in  a  moment  directed  them  to  the  one  by  which 
he  had  gained  admission  to  the  caverns,  and  a  oouple  of 
men  were  immediately  despatched  to  fetch  it. 

As  they  had  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  time 
necessarily  elapsed  before  they  returned. 

As  much  time  as  possible,  however,  was  saved,  for 
while  some  went  above  others  went  beneath,  a;  id,  as  soon 
as  the  rope  was  untied  from  the  trunk  of  tho  tree,  it  was 
allowed  to  fall  down. 

Upon  going  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  again,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  there  was  no  place  there  to  which  the  rope 
could  be  attached. 
But  Blueskin  said : 

"  If  you  all  grasp  it  tightly,  you  'will  bo  aWe  to  support 
the  weight  of  one  man  easily." 

One  end  of  the  rope  was  lowered,  and  the  men  held 
fast  by  the  other. 

There  would  doubtless  have  been  a  little  consultation 
ns  to  who  should  descend  first,  but  Blueskia  prevented  it 
by  suddenly  stepping  over  the  edge. 

The  chief  officer  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  this 
proceeding,  and  began  to  inquire  who  Bluaskia  was. 
No  one  could  tell  him  anything  about  it.,  however. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  descend  by  that 
rope,  yet  Blueskin  did  not  mind  that  in  the  least. 

He  quickly  reached  the  end,  and  then  clung  tightly 
with  his  hands. 

He  felt  about  below  him  with  his  feet,  but  could  feel 
nothing  of  the  bottom. 

"  Hullo  !"  he  cried,  shouting  to  those  above. 
The  officer  appeared  over  the  brink  with  a  lantern. 
"  Can  you  let  me  down  any  lower  ?"  asked  Blueskin. 
"  A  foot  or  two  perhaps." 
"  Try  it  then.    I  can't  feel  the  bottom." 
The  rope  was  lowered  a  little,  but  tha  bottom  seemed 
as  far  ofif  as  ever. 

It  might  have  been  perfectly  safe  to  laave  dropped  from 
such  a  distance. 

But  then  Blueskin  had  no  clear  id£a  as  to  the  actual 
depth  of  tho  pit,  and  he  naturally  shrank  from  it. 

"  The  rope  is  too  short,"  ho  cried,  *'it  will  not  reach  to 
the  bottom.    Draw  me  up  again  quickly." 

Tho  officers  worked  with  a  will,  and  soon  drew  him  to 
the  top. 


He  climbed  over  the  edge,  and  then  lay  down  upon  the 
ground  much  exhausted. 

"  A  long  rope  ladder  or  something  of  that  kind  must 
be  obtained,"  he  said,  "  and  one  very  much  longer  than 
that  piece  of  rope." 

"  I  suppose  there  is  no  other  resource  ?"  said  the  chief 
officer. 

"  None  whatever.  Let  someone  be  dispatched  for  it, 
and  let  some  others  remain  here  at  the  brink  of  the  pit 
on  guard." 

This  was  at  once  agreed  to. 

"  Excuse  me, "  said  the  chief  officer,  addressing  himself 
to  Blueskin,  "  but  this  place  is  so  confoundedly  dark  that 
I  cannot  see  your  face,  and  I  don't  know  to  whom  I  am 
addressing  myself." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  on  that  account,"  said  Blue- 
skin, "  there  is  no  need ;  let  it  bo  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
am  here  by  the  special  command  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  sent  me  to  sea  how  you  performed  your  duty,  and 
who  will  be  guided  greatly  by  the  report  that  I  shall 
make,  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  onco  that  I  shall  not 
omit  to  inform  him  of  the  very  energetic  and  skilful 
manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  the  pursuit  up  to 
the  present  moment." 

CHAPTER  DCCXXXVIII. 

THE  OFFICERS   MEET   WITH   A  VEUY  GREAT  SURPRISE 
UPON   REACHING  THE  BOITOM  OF  THE  PIT. 

The  officer  made  quite  a  deep  and  respectful  bow  upon 
receipt  of  this  announcement. 

"  Certainly,  sir — certainly,"  he  said.  "I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  indeed,  and  of  course  you  will  excuse  me 
for  making  the  inquiry  I  did." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  it  was  quite  right  and  natural  on  your 
part.  However,  respecting  this  rope  ladder,  had  you  not 
better  see  to  it  at  once,  for  the  sooner  Jonathan  is  got  out 
of  the  pit  the  better  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  I  will  see  to  it  at  once  ;  but 
a  considerable  delay  must  of  necessity  take  place." 

"  I  fear  so ;  but,  at  tho  same  time,  it  will  be  wise  not  to 
leave  this  spot,  for  Jonathan  Wild  is  a  man  of  so  many 
resources,  that  there  is  no  saying  what  he  might  do." 

"But  it's  my  opinion,  sir,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "that 
he  is  now  past  doing  anything  but  groan.  No  one  could 
survive  such  a  terrific  fall  as  that.  No ;  we  may  safely 
consider  him  our  prisoner  now.  He  will  be  no  more 
trouble  to  us  or  anyone  else." 
"  I  hope  not,"  said  Blueskin. 

The  rope  ladder  was  sent  for,  and  tho  remainder  of  the 
officers  assembled  round  the  mouth  of  the  pit. 

Here  Blueskin  left  them  to  return  to  the  cave  where  he 
believed  Jack  Sheppard  and  Edgworth  Bess  to  be. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  find  them  leaving  it. 
Tho  shot  that  Jonathan  had  fired  was  a  useless  one, 
though  the  bullet  had  passed  close  to  both. 

Edgworth  Bess  was  not  only  much  overcome  by  her 
sudden  and  unexpected  deliverance,  but  also  by  finding 
herself  at  last  in  company  with  her  two  old  friends  and 
protectors. 

In  a  few  words  Blueskin  made  Jack  acquainted  with 
what  had  befallen  Jonathan  Wild,  and  then  he  said : 

"  Now,  Jack,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Remember 
how  terrible  is  the  nature  of  our  position.  Let  us  return 
to  the  Manor  House  with  all  si)eed.  There,  I  beUeve,  we 
can  remain  in  safety  until  we  can  decide  what  we  shall 
do  in  the  future.  Jonathan  Wild  is  now  past  doing  any 
injury  to  anyone,  so  we  may  safely  leave  him.  We  will 
watch  the  course  of  events.  Poor  wretch,  I  wish  he  was 
out  of  his  misery." 

Jack  did  but  acquiesce  entirely  iu  what  his  companion 
had  said. 

Without  the  least  molestation  or  difficulty,  they  made 
tlieir  way  to  the  Manor  House,  where  the  servants  were 
all  glad  enough  to  see  their  mistress  return. 

By  BluesMn's  advice,  a  messenger  was  at  once  de- 
spatched to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  letting  him  know  that 
she  had  escaped. 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  meeting  between  those  three 

persons  who  had  been  so  long  separated  from  each  other. 

Edgworth  Bess  showed  that  change  in  her  position  had 

not  by  any  means  effected  a  corresponding  change  in  her 

disposition. 

She  was  just  the  same  then  as  she  aUvay.s  wis — only 
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delighted  to  think  that  she  was  able  to  be  of  effectual 
assistance  to  her  old  protectors. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  sides,  however,  that  the  consulta- 
tion for  their  future  pi'oceedings  should  be  postponed  for 
ft  short  time — until,  in  fact,  Jonathan  Wild's  fato  should 
be  decided. 

The  ofiicer  was  unable  to  obtain  what  he  wanted  nearer 
llian  London,  and  consequently  had  to  ride  all  the  way 
there  for  it. 

Then  no  rope  ladder  could  be  found  long  enough, 
but  several  were  obtained  and  joined  together. 

With  this  load  he  returned  to  the  caverns. 

But  iu  those  days  travelling  was  a  very  different  thing 
to  what  it  is  now,  and  consequently  nearly  twenty-four 
hours  elapsed  before  the  rope  was  in  readiness  to  be 
used. 

"Come,"  said  the  ofBcer,  "down  with  it.  We  shall 
liave  the  trouble  of  bringing  up  his  dead  body,  and  no  more ; 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  remained  there  in  such  a 
mangled  condition  as  he  was.  Have  you  not  heard  him 
groaning  lately,  or  moving  ?" 

"No;  for  many  hours  all  has  been  as  silent  as  the 
the  grave.     Depend  upon  it,  he's  dead." 

The  rope  ladder  was  held  securely  by  the  bulk  of  the 
officers,  and  the  one  iu  command,  after  soms  little  hesita- 
tion, began  to  descend. 

It  was  very  much  easier  to  descend  by  this  ladder  than 
it  was  to  go  down  by  a  rope  merely,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  his  feet  touch  the 
bottom. 

The  ladder  was  plenty  long  enough  and  to  spare,  for  it 
lay  coiled  up  in  a  great  heap  on  the  ground. 

The  ofl5cer  then  unhooked  his  lantern  from  his  belt, 
and  flashed  the  light  around  him. 

The  bottom  of  the  pit  was  very  much  larger  than  the 
top— in  fact,  the  appearance  of  the  place  seemed  to  be 
that  of  a  huge  inverted  funnel. 

He  expected,  of  course,  to  find  the  body  of  Jonathan 
in  au  instant. 

But  he  did  not. 

Therefore,  in  some  anxiety,  he  continued  to  flush  the 
light  round  about  in  various  directions. 

Still  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  drops 
of  blood  here  and  there. 

With  a  very  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  breast,  the 
officer  rapidly  searched  all  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  then 
shouted  aloud  to  those  a'oove. 

"  He's  gone,"  he  cried — "  disappeared  by  some  means 
or  other." 

This  unexpected  intelligence  was  received  with  such  a 
shock  of  surprise  by  those  above,  that  it  was  a  great 
wonder  they  did  not  let  go  their  hold  upon  the  ladder. 

The  officer  was  scarcely  less  alarmed,  and  he  looked 
about  him  nervously. 

It  was  a  sti'ange  position  to  be  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  all  manner  of  superstitious  thoughts,  to  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger,  came  crowding  into  his 
mind. 

"  Quick !"  he  bawled  to  his  men  above — "  be  quick,  will 
you  ?  Fasten  the  ladder  in  some  way,  and  come  down. 
He  cannot  be  far  oft ;  but,  far  or  near,  we  must  find  him." 

Surprise  now  gave  place  to  cuiiosity  in  the  breasts  of 
the  officers  above,  and  therefore  with  some  ingenuity 
they  secured  the  rope  ladder,  and  one  by  one  descended. 

As  they  all  carried  lanterns,  the  interior  of  the  pit  was 
well  illuminated,  and  it  was  again  rigidly  examined. 

It  took  only  a  moment,  however,  for  them  to  come  un- 
hesitatingly to  the  conclusion  that  Jonathan  Wild  was 
not  there. 

"  He  must  have  crawled  into  some  nook,"  said  the  chief 
officer — "  he  cannot  have  done  anything  else.  So  badly 
wounded  as  he  is,  he  could  not  possibly  escape. 

And  now  it  could  be  seen  that  there  were  several  little 
archways  ne.ar  to  the  ground,  that  were  just  about  largo 
enough  to  allow  a  man  to  crawl  beneath  them. 

These  arches  were  one  by  one  examined,  and  at  last  the 
chief  officer  cried : 

"  Ah !  we  are  on  the  right  track  at  last.  Look !  there's 
blood  on  the  stone — he  has  gone  this  way." 

The  officers  all  crowded  round  him,  and  then,  in  a  loud 
voice,  he  cried : 

"Jonathan  Wild,  wo  know  you  to  be  there,  and  we 
know  you  to  bo  badly  wounded.  Surrender,  then,  at 
once,  and  wo  will  do  you  no  f  ui  .her  injury ;  but  if  you 


resist,  the  consequences  of  that  resistance  be  upon  yotir 
own  head !" 

No  response  whatever  was  made  to  this  speech,  and 
the  officer  looked  around  him  rather  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered. 

"  He  may  have  crawled  a  good  way  off,  sir,"  said  one, 
"  or  he  may  have  got  a  little  way  in  and  died." 


CHAPTER  DCCXXXIX. 

THE  POLICE  OFFICEUS    CONTINUE  THEIR  UNAVAILING 
SEAKCH  ABTER  JONATHAN  WILD. 

Either  of  these  were  very  probable  suppositions,  and, 
by  way  of  testing  them,  the  chief  officer  drew  his  sword, 
and  cautiously  thrust  it  under  the  archway. 

He  moved  it  about  in  various  directions,  but  found  no 
opposition  to  it,  except  such  as  the  sides  of  the  little  pas- 
sage gave. 

He  continued  to  thrust  it  in  further  and  further,  until 
the  full  length  of  his  arm  was  reached. 

Still  he  met  with  no  obstruction. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "there's  no  help  for  it.  We  must 
crawl  through  this  place,  and  see  where  it  leads.  Which 
of  you  will  volunteer  for  the  duty  ?" 

The  officers  all  shrank  back.  ^ 

Not  one  of  them  liked  the  idea  of  entering  that  place, 
wliich  Avas  only  just  about  large  enough  for  their 
bodies. 

They  would  be,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  wedged  in  a 
tube,  and,  for  aught  they  knew,  Jonathan  might  be  lying 
at  a  distance  off  ready  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 

If  he  fired  he  could  not  fail  to  hit  his  mark. 

Finding  none  of  his  men  willing,  the  chief  officer 
said  : 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  you ;  but  I  will  show  you  an 
example." 

He  sank  down  on  bis  hands  and  knees  as  he  spoke,  and 
rapidlj'  crawled  under  the  archway. 

His  men,  now  really  ashamed  of  themselves,  followed 
him  with  all  speed. 

After  going  a  few  yards  the  officer,  to  his  very  great 
satisfaction,  found  that  the  passage  changed  its 
character. 

It  became  both  higher  and  broader,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  he  was  able  to  walk  erectly  along  it. 

He  flashed  the  light  of  the  lantern  all  about  him. 

He  could  see  and  hear  nothing  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

That  after  having  been  wounded,  and  after  sucb  a 
frightful  fall  as  that,  he  should  have  been  able  to  crawl 
away  seemed  absolutely  incredible. 

But  then,  from  what  we  know  of  Jonathan  Wild's 
nature,  we  may  conclude  that  he  would  fight  to  the  very 
last  gasp. 

Then  the  officer  came  to  a  halt,  for  he  found  the  pas- 
sage branched  off  in  two  different  directions,  and  he  was 
at  a  loss  which  one  to  take. 

He  woulii  have  remained  for  some  time  in  uncertainty 
had  he  not  caught  sight  of  a  spot  of  blood  that  decided 
him. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  "  we  shall  have  him  soon !  This  is 
the  way !" 

But  the  ofBcer  found  before  long  that  the  fresh  air  was 
blowing  upon  his  face,  and,  continuing  his  progress  still 
further  and  further,  he  presently  found  himself  standing 
at  one  side  of  the  hill. 

From  this  it  was  pretty  evident  that  Jonathan  had  had 
strength  to  <-,rawl  out,  and  where  he  might  be  just  at  that 
precise  moffient  of  time  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say. 

The  officers  quickly  formed  themselves  around  their 
leader,  and  looked  inquiringly  iuto  his  countenance, 
wondering  what  they  were  to  do  next. 

It  was  dark,  though  dawn  might  be  expected  to  come 
ere  long,  and',  therefore  they  were  unable  to  see  about 
them. 

"Curse  him?"  said  the  officer.  "  I  neve*  dreamt  that 
he  would  be  soi  much  trouble  as  this.  I  made  sure  that 
we  had  captured'  him.  Look  about,  all  of  you,  with  your 
lanterns,  and  as  8r.)on  as  you  find  the  least  trace  of  blood 
let  me  know — ifs  the  only  chance  we  have." 

The  officers  saw  this  at  once,  but  ior  a  long  time  their 
search  was  unavailing. 

Either  Jonathan  Wild's  wound  had  not  bled  much,  or 
else  he  had  bound  il  up  secureljr. 
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All  at  once,  they  uttered  a  loud  shout. 

Their  chief  mshed  towards  them. 

"Look,"  said  one,  pointing  to  a  large  dock  leaf; 
"  there's  a  spot  of  blood,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  it 
had  been  very  lately  made." 

"Yes,  he's  passed  this  way,"  said  the  chief  officer, 
•'  and  not  long  ago.  Persevere,  my  lads,  and  we  shall  have 
him,  after  all,  and  then  we  shall  be  well  paid  for  all  our 
trouble." 

That  was  the  last  spot  of  blood  they  found,  however ; 
and  when  day  dawned,  and  they  were  able  to  see  about 
them  better,  they  seemed  further  off  the  capture  of 
Jonathan  Wild  than  they  had  yet  been. 

This  was  in  good  truth  a  most  vexatious  circumstance 
for  all  coLOerned,  as,  not  without  reason,  they  had  con- 
."idered  the  pursuit  to  be  virtually  over. 

One  great  cause  for  their  rage  was  that  they  believed 

No.  166. — Blukskin. 


Jonathan  Wild  was  determined  to  do  them  out  Oi  t)io 
reward. 

He  might  make  up  his  mind  to  crawl  into  some  ooscure 
place  and  there  die. 

He  might  lie  there  undiscovered  for  years  and  yenrs, 
and,  of  course,  until  his  body  was  produced  they  could 
Hot  claim  the  reward  that  was  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. 

It  was  just  such  a  trick  as  Jonathan  was  likely  to  per- 
form ;  indeed,  he  would  do  anything  to  escape  the  hang- 
man's rope. 

In  the  morning,  however,  when  it  grew  broad  day- 
light, the  officers  spread  themselves  out  and  searched 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance. 

They  were  determined  not  to  lose  him  if  they  could 
possibly  help  it. 

All  tlieir  searching  and  inquiring  was  in  vain,  however 


No.  156. 
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IlaJ  Jonathan  AVild  been  suddenly  spirited  away,  bis 
disappearance  coulJ  uot  Lave  been  more  complete  and 
inscrutable. 

Tlie  nature  of  tbe  country  around,  however,  was  admi- 
rably adapted  for  concealment. 

The  trees  were  numerous  and  grew  thickly  together, 
and  between  them  all  there  was  a  great  quantity  of 
various  kinds  of  tangled  underwood,  amid  which  a  man 
luigbt  lie  concealed,  and  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  closest 
searching. 

As  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  sun  rose 
liighcr  and  higher  in  the  heavens  without  bringing  them 
any  nearer,  that  they  could  see,  to  the  conclusion  of  their ; 
task,  the  ofBcoi-s'  spirits  deserted  them,  and  they  no  longer 
searched  with  that  energy  that  had  previously  character- 
ised their  movements. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  anything  more 
disheartening. 

Their  disappointment  was  all  the  greater  because  they 
had  made  so  perfectly  certain  of  success. 

As  for  the  chief  officer,  he  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
■wished,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  the  pit  had 
only  been  deep  enough  to  put  an  end  to  Jonathan  Wild's 
life. 

Then  the  sun  began  to  go  down  and  twilight  to  creep 
over  the  face  of  nature. 

Night  was  agaiii  coming  on,  and  if,  after  all  that  long 
day's  search,  aided  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  they  had  failed 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  how  could  they  hope  for  any 
better  success  in  the  darkness  ? 

"  We  must  give  up  for  the  present,"  said  the  chief 
officer,  in  tones  of  tho  deepest  chagrin.  "  It  cannot  be 
helped,  but  we  must  rest  ourselves ;  and  when  we  are 
not  so  tired  as  we  are  now  we  may  bo  able  to  meet  with 
success." 

This  seemed  very  doubtful. 

The  officers  were  all  worn  out  with  hard  work  and 
■want  of  sleep. 

Many  hours  had  elapsed  since  they  had  closed  their 
eyes  last,  and  therefore,  although  most  anxious  tc  appre- 
hend Jonathan  Wild,  yet  they  gladly  enough  obeyed 
their  superior's  mandate  to  desist  for  a  short  time. 


CHAPTER  DCCXL. 

DESCRIBES     THE     MANNER      IN     WHICH     JONATHAN     VTCLD 
EFFECTED   HIS   ESCAPE  FROM    THE   CAVERNS. 

When  Jonathan  Wild,  flying  madly  along  the  dark 
cavernous  passage,  suddenly  found  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  resting-place  for  his  feet,  he  failed  to  realise 
the  full  extent  of  his  tremendous  position. 

The  first  shock  of  his  fall  deprived  him  for  an  instant 
of  his  senses,  and  yet  not  before  he  had  time  to  utter  that 
fearful  yell  that  let  his  pursuers  know  that  some  accident 
had  happened  to  him. 

The  change  was  so  sudden  and  so  great  that  it  was 
ha; '?.  indeed  to  realise  it. 

One  moment  he  had  been  flying  at  full  speed,  and  even 
distancing  his  pursuers  —  had  been  in  what  might  be 
called  in  full  possession  of  all  his  physical  energies,  and 
the  next  he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  that  abyss  a 
bruised  and  mangled  mass,  unable  to  stir  hand  or 
foot. 

The  pain  he  suffered  was  most  excruciating,  and  it  was 
in  good  truth  a  thousand  ■wonders  that  the  fall  did  not 
produce  immediate  death. 

Yet  there  was  the  dreadful  consciousness  over  him  that 
he  must  be  there  until  his  foes  found  some  safer  means  of 
getting  down  to  him. 

Then  he  would  fall  into  their  hands  perfectly  help- 
less. 

It  was  a  dreadful  feeling  for  him  to  have,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  pain,  he  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, while  muttered  curses  escaped  his  lips. 

Then  the  rope  was  sent  for,  as  we  have  described. 

Uis  intellects  were  then  too  much  confused  for  him 
to  understand  all  that  ■was  going  on  above. 

Yet  he  was  able  to  form  some  idea. 

Every  minute,  however,  he  continued  to  revive,  until  at 
last  he  began  to  think  that  he  -was  uot  hurt  by  any  means 
BO  seriously  as  he  had  in  the  first  instance  imagined. 

Then  again  he  heard  voices. 

'i'he  rope  was  lowered,  and  Blueskin  descended. 


He  heard  him  speak,  and  recognised  him  in  a  moment, 
although  the  officers  hud  failed  to  do  so. 

That,  then,  he  thought  was  his  fate. 

He  was  to  lie  there  like  some  bruised  and  wounded 
reptile  until  his  enemy  should  reach  his  side  and  make 
him  prisoner  without  resistance. 

He  strained  his  eyes,  and  through  the  darkness  fancied 
he  could  see  the  dusky  form  descending,  and  so  firmly 
was  he  impressed  with  this  idea  that  he  wished  ardently 
that  he  had  at  least  one  of  his-pistols  left  loaded. 

If  he  had  possessed  one  he  most  certainly  would  have 
fired. 

To  reload  he  considered  ■was  out  of  the  question.. 

As  yet  he  had  not  tried  to  move,  and  dreaded  to  make 
tIrS  attempt.  , 

He  had  seen  others  fall  from  great  heights  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  he  knew  that  it  often  happened 
that  while  they  lay  in  that  position  in  ■which  they  had 
fallen  they  were  comparatively  free  fi-om  pain. 

But  as  soon  as  they  moved,  the  anguish  caused  was 
intolerable. 

Still  continuing  to  look  up,  he  felt  quite  certain  that  he 
could  see  Blueskin  coming  down. 

Closer  and  closer  he  came,  until  his  feet  were  within  a 
few  inches  of  him — twelve  at  the  most. 

And  then  he  stopped. 

Had  Blueskin  known  how  near  the  rope  •was  to  the 
bottom  he  would  at  all  risks  have  let  go,  and  then  the 
capture  of  Wild  would  have  been  certain. 

But  that  knowledge,  of  course,  he  could  not  obtain. 

The  risk  was  too  great  to  think  of  dropping  to  an  un- 
known depth,  and  therefore  he  gave  the  signal  to  be 
drawn  up  again. 

It  was  wonderful  what  a  reviving  effect  this  had  upon 
Jonathan  Wild. 

He  began  to  think  that,  after  aU,  he  'was  going  to  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  making  his  escape. 

Providing  he  only  summoned  up  his  courage  for  the 
effort,  a  chance  ■was  now  afforded  him,  for  he  rightly 
enough  guessed  that  some  time  would  elapse  before  his 
foes  would  be  able  to  make  another  descent. 

He  strained  his  ears  to  the  utmost,  hoping  to  catch 
what  was  said,  as  soon  as  Blueskin  reached  the  top  again, 
and  he  succeeded  in  ascertaining  that,  it  ■was  their  inten- 
tion to  dispatch  one  of  their  number  to  London  for  a  rope 
ladder.  s, 

Then  indeed  did  Jonathan's  heart  begin  to  Beat  with 


No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  long  it  would  take  to 
send  to  London  and  come  back. 

What  a  long  time  he  would  be  unmolested  by  his 
foes. 

What  a  chance  for  him  to  attempt  to  make  his 
escape. 

Yes,  that  was  the  word  that  was  now  more  prominently 
before  his  mind  than  any  other,  and,  despite  the  extreme 
dread  he  had  of  making  any  movement,  he  slowly  began 
to  crawl  away  from  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen. 

Judging  from  the  general  aspect  of  the  caverns,  he  con- 
cluded that  there  must  bo  some  means  or  other  of  escap- 
ing from  the  place  down  which  he  had  fallen. 

It  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a  pit, 
as  it  really  was. 

He  thought  it  merely  a  sudden  alteration  in  the 
elevation,  and  that  the  character  of  the  caverns  ■would  be 
unchanged. 

Above  all  was  he  delighted  to  find  that  the  act  of 
crawling  forward  did  not  increase  his  pain,  and  this  fact 
was  of  a  most  reassuring  nature,  since  it  went  far  towards 
convincing  him  that  his  injuries  were  by  no  means  so 
great  as  he  at  first  thought  them. 

Creeping  onwards,  too,  he  found  that  the  ground 
beneath  his  feet  was  not  hard  and  rocky,  but  soft  and 
moist,  and  this  had  broken  the  force  of  his  fall  to  a  very 
great  extent.  . 

He  had  nothing  but  his  sense  of  feeling  to  guide 
him. 

But  chance  favoured  him  so  far  as  to  take  him  direct  to 
a  small  arch  that  appeared  to  be  the  entrance   to   tha 


Here  he  paused  a  little  while,  and  as  he  did  so  he  felt 
the  fresh  air  blowing  strongly  and  freely  upon  his  face, 
and  this  caused  the  blood  to  circulate  with  great  speed 
through  hia  veins. 
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"I  shall  yet  be  free,"  he  muttered  to  himself — "  free  to 
wreak  my  revenge  upon  my  foes,  although  I  have  met 
with  so  serious  a  check.  I  am  maimed  and  crippled,  uo 
doubt,  yet  if  i.  can  only  accomplish  the  purpose  of  my  life 
I  care  not.  When  my  revenge  is  complete,  death  may 
come  as  soon  as  it  thinks  proper.  And  I  will  have 
revenge,  too  !"  he  added,  with  more  vehemence  of  manner 
— "  revenge  for  the  death  of  my  sou  George  I  Yes — yes, 
they  shall  suffer  for  it !" 

He  then  began  to  draw  himself  along  the  passage. 

At  first  the  sharp  points  descending  from  the  roof  tore 
his  clothes  and  flesh,  but  after  going  a  few  paces  the 
aspect  of  the  passage  changed  entirely. 

It  was  both  high  and  wide. 

Creeping  on  slowly  and  yet  steadily,  Jonathan  Wild 
at  length  reached  the  open  air,  and  having  done  so,  he 
fell  forward  at  full  length,  completely  exhausted. 

He  must  have  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  as 
for  a  long  time  he  was  unconscious  not  only  «il  all  that 
was  going  on  around  him,  but  what  had  last  happened. 

Pain  restored  him  to  his  senses,  however,  and  then 
such  dreadful  curses  canio  from  his  cracked  and  bleeding 
lips  as  would  have  made  the  most  depraved  shudder  with 
horror. 

Then,  like  some  wounded  snake,  he  began  to  creep 
away  from  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  among  the  thick 
brushwood  that  was  around. 

Painfully  and  slowly  he  forced  his  way  until  he  had 
placed  a  considerable  distance  between  himself  and  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

Every  now  and  then  he  was  compelled  to  I'cst,  and  each 
time  when  he  started  it  was  more  feebly  and  slowly. 

His  strength  was  all  but  spent. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  terrible  exertions,  the  edge  of  a  road 
was  reached. 

Before  him  flowed  a  little  clear,  sparkling  brook,  and, 
with  a  cry  of  delight,  ho  rolled  himself  completely  over 
into  it,  and  allowed  the  water  to  flow  over  him  from  head 
to  foot. 


CHAPTER  DCCXLI. 

JONATKAN   WILD  MEETS     UNEXPECTEDLY  WITH     SUBSTAN- 
TIAL ASSISTANCE. 

The  water  was  intensely  cold,  and  consequently  produced 
a  numbing  effect  upon  him. 

In  one  moment  he  was  free  from  that  distracting,  smart- 
ing pain  that  had  before  driven  him  almost  mad. 

His  throat  was  parcheil,  and  his  mouth  burning,  and  so 
ho  drank  in  huge  draughts  of  the  clear,  running 
water. 

Then,  just  raising  his  head  sufficiently  above  the  level 
of  the  streani  to  breathe,  he  still  allowed  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  body  to  be  immersed. 

His  teeth  chattered  with  the  cold  ;  but  he  bore  it  with 
indifference. 

In  comparison  to  the  pain  of  his  wound  it  was  as 
nothing. 

How  long  he  may  have  remained  thus  he  could  scarcely 
tell ;  but  all  at  once  he  was  brought  back  to  a  better  idea 
of  his  position  by  hearing  a  rattling  sound  produced  by 
the  approach  of  some  vehicle  along  the  road. 

Even  this  he  listened  to  at  first  ^it^  indifference. 

But  soon  he  bpgan#o  be  aware  that  it  might  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  him. 

"  It's  on  two  wheels,"  he  said,  with  chattering  teeth, 
"  and  drawn  by  one  horse.  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ? — not 
any  of  my  foes,  surely  .'  No,  no— they  would  not  come 
in  such  a  guise  as  that." 

Ho  raised  himself  rather  higher  out  of  the  stream,  and, 
looking  down  the  dusty  road,  he  saw,  at  a  great  distance 
off,  a  kind  of  light  cart  on  two  wheels,  drawn  by  a  power- 
ful, bony-looking  horse,  which  was  travelling  at  a  rapid 

rate. 

In  the  vehicle — which  otherwise  appeared  t"  be  empty 
— was  a  man  of  rather  large  proportions. 

Jonathan  looked  at  the  cart  wistfully. 

"  If  my  pistols  were  only  loaded,"  he  thought,  "  I  might 
shoot  that  wretch  and  take  possession  of  that  horse  and 
cart ;  I  should  then  have  something  like  a  chance  of 
getting  away  from  my  foes  ;  but  I  am  not  able.  Curse 
him— curse  him !" 

Jonathan  Wild  looked  upon  everyone  as  aa  enemy. 


He  was  at  war  with  the  whole  Lumau  r.ice,  and  there 
could  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that  it  would  have  given 
him  an  intense  amount  of  pleasure  if  he  could  by  any 
means  have  wrought  the  death  of  the  man  who  was 
approaching,  although  he  had  never  seen  him  in  his  life 
before,  and  had  certainly  done  him  no  injury. 

As  the  cart  came  nearer,  other  thoughts  were  flitting 
through  Wild's  mind. 

By  the  expression  of  his  face,  it  could  have  been  told 
that  he  was  coming  to  a  decision,  and  about  to  adopt  a 
particular  line  of  conduct. 

When  the  cart  had  got  tolerably  close  to  him,  ho  raised 
himself  a  little  out  of  the  water  and  groaned  faintly,  yet 
loud  enough  to  enable  the  man  in  tno  cart  to  hear  it 
distinctly. 

Then  he  groaned  again. 

The  horse  heard  it,  for  the  animal  swerved  suddenly  to 
the  other  side  of  the  road. 

"  Help,"  cried  Jonathan,  feebly — "  help  mo  for  the  love 
of  humanity !" 

The  man  in  the  cart  looked  about  him  for  a  moment, 
before  he  could  make  out  just  wliere  the  sound  came 
from. 

Then  he  saw  the  form  of  some  one  struggling  in  the 
ditch  by  the  roadside. 

Ho  was  a  compassionate  man,  for  in  a  moment  ho 
stopped  the  cart,  and,  jumping  down,  hastened  to  the 
side  of  the  brook. 

"What  is  it  ?"  he  asked.     "How  came  you  there  ?" 

"  Help,"  said  Wild — "  help  mo  to  get  out !  I  am  almost 
exhausted  !" 

Without  more  ado,  the  stranger  seized  him  by  the 
hands  and  drew  him  out  of  the  water. 

When  he  was  able  to  take  a  good  view  of  the  person  ho 
had  succoured,  he  was  by  uo  means  pleased  with  what  ho 
had  done. 

"You've  met  with  an  accident,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said, 
rather  grufily. 

"I  have,"  moaned  Wild — "a  dreadful  accident!  I 
have  been  within  the  merest  trifle  of  losing  my  life.  You 
see  I  yet  live;  and  yet  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
if  I  liTid  died,  for  I  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
straighten  myself  again." 

"How  did  it  happen?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  was  travelling  along  on  horse- 
back ;  it  was  a  restive  creature,  yet  I  have  always  been 
able  to  manage  it  pretty  well ;  but  it  was  startle(J  at 
something — I  know  not  what — and  threw  me  off.  I 
ought  to  have  disengajred  myself  from  the  stirrups,  but 
did  not ;  my  foot  caught  in  one  of  tliem,  and  I  have  been 
dragged  a  long  way  along  the  road  ;  I  have  been  kicked 
and  trodden  on,  too,  so  that  I  am  suffering  from  a  com- 
plication of  injuries.  At  last,  I  got  my  foot  at  liberty,  and 
then  rolled  over  into  that  stream,  out  of  which  I  have  noc 
had  strength  to  get." 

This  was  about  as  plausible  an  account  of  himself  as 
Jonathan  Wild  could  have  given,  and  certainly  such  an 
accident  as  he  described  would  be  likely  to  produce  effects 
similar  to  those  the  stranger  beheld. 

"  Help  me — have  mercy  upon  me  !"  said  Wild,  "  I  am 
in  a  drt-adful  state,  and  yet  I  wns  riding  on  an  errand  of 
life  and  death  !  I  don't  like  to  ask  you  for  such  a  thing, 
or  to  trouble  you  ;  I  should  have  preferred  that  you  had 
volunteered :  yet  if  you  would  let  me  ride  iu  your  cart  a 
little  way " 

"But  how  do  you  know  whether  I  am  going  your  way 
or  not  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  who  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
render  any  further  assistance  to  Jonathan. 

"  I  guess  you  are,"  said  Wild,  "  from  the  direction  you 
are  taking.     Where  are  you  bound  to  ?" 

"  Sedgfteld." 

"  Sedgfield  ?"  said  Jonatnan,  pretending  to  consider. 
"  Yes,  that  will  do.  I  am  going  further  on  than  that; 
but  there  I  could,  no  doubt,  obtain  such  assistance  as  my 
hurts  require." 

"  Oh,  uo  doubt  you  can  .'"  was  the  gruff  reply. 

"  Then,  good  sir,  help  me  in  your  vehicle ;  let  me  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  I  shall  be  ever  thankful  to  you,  and 
I  wish  I  had  the  means  of  rewarding  you  as  I  should 
like." 

Jonathan  grinned  ferociously,  for  he  thought  just  then 
the  reward  he  would  have  Hked  to  bestow  was  a  bullet  or 
a  stab  with  a  knife. 

Although  he  kept  his  calmness  so  well,  yet  inwardly  be 
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was  cursing  the  man  for  bis  churlish  uncharitable- 
ness. 

Such  a  demand  as  this  was  one  that  scarcely  anyone 
could  refuse  to  comply  with,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  a 
manifest  unwillingness,  the  stranger  stated  his  intention 
of  giving  Wild  a  ride. 

Jonathan  was  profuse  in  the  expression  of  his 
gi-atitude. 

With  much  diflBculty,  he  was  lifted  up  into  the  cart, 
and,  scrambling  over  the  side,  sank  down  quite  helpless 
and  exhausted  upon  the  bottom  of  it. 

"I  fear  I  am  dying,"  he  groaned — "yes,  yes — I  fear  I 
am  dying!     Water — water  !     Have  you  any  water  .'" 

"  Water  be  blowed !"  said  the  man,  as  gruffly  as  before. 
"  It  strikes  me  you've  had  too  much  of  it,  and  that's  what's 
the  matter  with  you.  Here — try  this,  and  I  hope  it'll  do 
you  good,  for  I  don't  want  a  dead  body  in  my  cart,  I  can 
promise  you!" 


CHAPTER  DCCXLII. 

JONATHAN     WILD    FINDS    THAT    THE   OFFICERS  ARE  MUCH 
CLOSER   UPON  HIS  TRACK  THAN   HE   IMAGINES. 

While  speaking,  the  stranger  produced  from  his  pocket 
a  black  bottle. 

Jonathan  seized  it  with  avidity,  and,  placing  it  to  his 
lips,  drank  heartily  of  its  contents. 

He  found  the  liquid  to  be  brandy,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  partake  of  it  in  surprising  quantities. 

The  sti'auger  was  astonished  when  he  found  how  long 
Jonathan  kept  the  bottle  to  his  lips. 

At  length  his  patience  being  exhausted,  he  snatched  it 
away,  and  Jonathan  sank  back  in  the  cart,  and  gasped 
once  or  twice  for  breath. 

"  I  do  believe  you  would  have  gone  on  drinking  that 
brandy  till  it  finished  you,"  said  the  stranger.  "  You 
had  enough  at  once  to  kill  anybody.  Pray  how  do  you 
feel?" 

"Better,"  said  Wild,  and  there  was  such  a  marked 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  he  pronounced  this  word 
that  the  stranger  fairly  started  back  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  said  Wild,  "I  feel  much  better.  New  life 
seems  to  circulate  in  all  my  veins.  Thanks — many  thanks 
for  your  kindness!  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  Sedgfield 
now." 

"  Well,  it  is  to  be  hoped  you  will.  Arc  you  all 
ready?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Jonathan. 

"  Then  we'll  make  a  start." 

The  man  climbed  up  into  the  cart,  and  sat  down. 

In  another  moment  they  were  rolling  along  the  high- 
road at  a  rattling  pace,  and  evei-y  yard  that  they  went 
Jonathan  Wild  seemed  to  improve,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  going  further  and  further  from  his  foes. 

The  jolting  of  the  cart  was,  however,  something  fear- 
ful, and  it  required  all  his  stoicism  to  bear  up  against 
it. 

In  spite  of  himself,  groans  would  every  now  and  then 
escape  his  lips — groans  of  such  a  character  as  would  make 
the  stranger  start  and  turn  pale. 

"  Don't  make  that  awful  noise,"  he  said,  once  or  twice. 
"  It  does  not  do  you  any  good,  I'm  sure." 

"  It's  the  jolting  of  the  cart,"  said  Jonathan.  "  It 
seems  as  though  it  would  shake  me  limb  from  limb.  Curse 
the  hand  that  made  it,  say  I !" 

"Well,  you  seem  a  nice  sort  of  customer,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  whoevdi-  you  may  be.  But  I  suppose  that's 
no  business  of  mine." 

"  No,  it  isn't.  I  am  what  I  have  told  you,  and  you  can 
believe  me  or  not,  as  you  think  proper." 

The  stranger  whipped  his  horse. 

He  was  anxious  to  reach  Sedgfield  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  more  he  saw  of  his  strange  companion  the  less  he 
liked  him,  and  the  more  anxious  he  was  to  get  rid  of  him 
out  of  the  cart. 

For  some  time  a  complete  silence  reigned  between 
them. 

Jonathan  Wild  no  longer  groaned,  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  was  getting  used  to  the  jolting. 

Suddenly,  however,  he  fancied  he  heard,  over  and 
above  the  horrible  rattling  of  the  cart,  another  sound  that 
6ti'uck  dismay  to  his  heart. 


Slowly  and  painfully,  he  raised  himself  up  sufHciently 
to  look  over  the  back  of  the  cart. 

Ho  was  careful  to  show  only  the  top  of  his  head,  and 
then  looked  carefully  down  the  road. 

In  the  distance  he  could  see  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  he 
could  hear  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs. 

Without  waiting  for  further  consideration,  he  jumped 
in  a  moment  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  police 
officers  who  were  approaching. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

He  sank  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cart  in  despair. 

So  overcome  was  he  by  this  unexpected  incident  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  the  heart  left  to  make  another 
movement. 

But  the  love  of  life  and  the  desire  to  preserve  his 
liberty  came  strongly  over  him,  and,  again  raising  his 
head,  he  looked  over  the  back  of  the  cart. 

To  his  delight,  the  officers — if  such  they  were — were 
no  longer  in  sight. 

A  turn  in  the  road  hid  them  from  his  view. 

"Stop — stop!"  said  Jonathan  to  the  man  who  was 
driving — "stop — stop,  I  say!     Oh,  curses!" 

"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

"Let  me  out — let  me  out!"  said  Jonathan.  "I  can  go 
no  further !  The  jolting  of  your  cart  is  beyond  all  en- 
durance !  Let  me  get  down !  I  must  remain  on  the 
roadside,  although  my  business  is  so  very — very  ur- 
gent!" 

The  man  wanted  no  urging  whatever — he  was  quite 
glad  to  get  rid  of  his  unwelcome  companion,  and  therefore 
stopped  the  horse  at  once. 

"  I  M'ill  help  you  down,"  he  said,  "and  I  hope  you  will 
soon  be  better." 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Jonathan — "  I'm  afraid  death  is 
coming  !     Yes,  death  is  sui'ely  coming  !" 

The  stranger  assisted  him  from  the  cart,  and,  by  Wild'a 
request,  led  him  to  the  side  of  the  road. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  I  will  sit  here  on  this  bank  till  I 
can  recover  myself  a  little.  There's  one  favour,  however, 
that  you  can  do  for  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  It's  not  far  to  Sedgfield  now,  is  it  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  four  miles." 

"  Then  drive  on  rapidly,  and,  when  you  get  there,  maka 
a  surgeon  acquainted  with  my  condition.  Tell  him  where 
to  find  me,  and  ask  him  to  make  haste,  or  I  shall  perish 
by  the  way." 

"  Oh,  yes — I'll  do  that  M'ith  the  best  heart  in  the 
world  !"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Make  haste,  then — make  haste  !" 

"I  am." 

Jonathan  was  excessively  anxious  for  the  man  to  start, 
as  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs  now  became  frightfully 
distinct. 

The  man  resumed  his  seat,  and,  giving  the  horse  a  cut 
with  the  whip,  started  off  at  fresh  speed,  and  in  less  than 
a  moment  disappeared  round  another  bend  in  the 
road. 

No  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than,  summoning  up 
all  his  strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  Jonathan 
Wild  climbed  up  the  bank,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  hedge. 

He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  his  feet  had  scarcely  dis- 
appeared when  the  officers  came  riding  by. 

They  were  police  officers — he  could  see  that  now  plainly 
enough — not,  as  he  beUeved,  the  officers  who  had  attacked 
him  in  the  caverns,  but  some  that  had  been  sent  off 
in  pursuit  of  him. 

They  rode  on  without  slackening  speed,  and  Wild  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief  at  the  narrow  escape  he  had 
had. 

"  They  lyill  question  that  man  in  the  cart — the  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  that  they  will  do  it.  I  must  find 
some  other  means  of  providing  for  my  safety.  Oh, 
curse  these  wounds!  But  for  them  I  could  get  away 
easily !" 

With  more  strength  than  would  have  been  believed 
possible,  Jonathan  crawled  rapidly  across  the  field  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  and  made  his  way  into  another 
beyond. 

This  was  slightly  elevated,  so  he  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  look  towards  the  road. 

To  his  surprise,  then,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  (»rt 
in  which  he  had  been  riding.  ' 
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It  was  again  at  a  standstill,  and  the  ofiScers  were  clus- 
tered around. 

Of  course  he  could  not  make  out  a  single  word  that 
was  said,  yet,  from  the  gestures  that  were  made,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officers 
were  hearing  a  full  account  of  him  and  his  late  proceed- 
ings. 

With  dreadful  curses  coming  from  his  lips,  he  remained 
there  watching  them,  wondering  what  course  they  would 
pursue. 

At  length  he  saw  the  man  in  the  cart  turn  round. 

He  was  accompanied  by  the  officers. 

"I  know  what  he's  going  to  do,"  said  Jonathan — 
"  know  it  as  well  as  if  I  heard  them  speak.  He's  going 
to  show  them  just  the  spot  where  I  got  out  of  the  cart. 
They  will  soon  be  upon  me.  What— oh,  what  shall  I  do 
in  order  to  escape?" 


CHAPTER  DCCXLIII. 

JONATHAN  WILD    IS    MORTIFIED  TO    FIND  THAT  HIS   CUN- 
NING HIDING-PLACE   IS   DISCOVERED. 

Despairingly  Jonathan  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  look- 
ing for  some  place  of  refuge,  and  hoping  to  find  it. 

Yet,  in  his  maimed  state,  unable  to  move  quickly,  how 
was  he  to  conceal  himself  in  such  a  place  as  he  was 
then  ? 

All  around  him  he  could  see  nothing  but  smooth  green 
meadows,  where  it  would  bo  impossible  for  anyone  to 
hide. 

At  the  first  glance  almost  he  saw  he  would  be  detected. 

His  foes  would  swarm  around  him — seize  him  in  many 
places,  befoi'e  he  had  the  least  chance  of  making  any  re- 
sistance. 

He  could  see  no  hiding-place  at  all,  and  yet,  animated 
wholly  by  the  desire  to  get  as  far  from  his  enemies  as  he 
could,  he  continued  to  crawl  painfully  onward. 

Then  all  at  once  he  came  to  a  sheet  of  water  of  toler- 
able extent. 

He  had  not  seen  it  earlier,  because  on  all  sides  the 
ground  shelved  down  precipitously  to  it. 

So  calm  and  beautiful  the  water  looked — so  clear  and 
bright,  that  Jonathan  felt  an  almost  irresistible  impulse 
stealing  over  him  to  plunge  into  its  cool  depths,  and  there 
remain  until  his  life  was  at  an  end. 

Yet,  although  he  had  nothing  to  live  for,  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  encounter  death. 

He  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  the  thought  of  suicide 
was  dismissed. 

But  he  remembered  the  adventure  he  had  had  a  little 
while  ago,  and  that  put  a  fresh  thought  into  his  mind. 

He  noticed  that  in  many  places,  and  more  especially 
round  the  edges,  there  were  large  tufts  of  reeds  growing 
in  this  pool,  the  tops  of  which  rose  up  a  considerable 
height  above  the  surface. 

They  were  very  dense,  too — so  dense  that  no  one  could 
see  through  them. 

The  thought  then  occurred  to  Jonathan — could  he 
gently  lower  himself  into  the  water,  and  contrive  to  reach 
one  of  these  tufts  of  reeds  ? 

If  so,  he  could  cling  to  them,  and  so  keep  his  face  out 
of  the  water,  while  the  remainder  of  his  body  was  im- 
mersed. 

Surely  the  officers  would  never  think  of  looking  for 
him  there. 

They  might  search  all  round  the  pool,  and  yofc  aot  find 
him. 

The  more  he  thought  of  this  plan  the  better  was  the 
opinion  he  formed  of  it,  and,  without  further  hesitation, 
he  proceeded  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

Choosing  that  portion  of  the  bank  that  was  closest,  to 
the  largest  tuft  of  reeds,  Jonathan  slowly  committed  him- 
self to  the  water. 

He  waded  in  as  far  as  he  could,  and  just  when  the  water 
reached  his  thi'oat  he  was  within  arm's-length  of  the 
tuft  of  reeds. 

With  little  difficulty,  then,  he  managed  to  crawl  in 
among  them. 

They  were  slimy  and  disagreeable  to  the  touch,  and 
caused  a  loathing  sensation  to  come  over  him. 

But  he  mastered  it,  and  grew  reconciled  to  his  position, 
tor  he  believed  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  him  from 
Lis  foes. 
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The  reeds  closed  quickly  round  him. 
In  the  water,  they  seemed  as  lithe  and  supple  as  so 
many  snakes. 

To  his  heated  imagination  it  really  seemed  as  though 
they  twined  themselves  around  his  body,  and  so  supported 
him. 

His  face  alone  remained  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  he  was  careful  to  draw  all  around  it  the  reeds  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  could  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water 
beyond. 

He  knew  that  while  this  was  the  case  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  his  enemies  to  see  him,  as  the  tops  of  the 
reeds  rose  high  above  him. 

Not  long  after  he  had  taken  up  this  situation,  he  heard 
the  trampling  of  feet  and  the  sound  of  many  voices. 

"  It's  very  odd,"  he  heard  some  one  say,  in  a  loud 
voice — "very  odd  indeed!  Surely  you  must  have  made 
a  mistake  ?  You  have  not  taken  us  to  the  right  place,  or 
else  ho  was  not  so  bad  as  you  describe." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  another  voice  iu 
reply,  and  Jonathan  could  tell  at  once  it  was  the  man  who 
was  speaking.  "I  am  quite  certain  I  brought  you  to 
the  right  place,  however;  but  whether  he  was  only  sham- 
ming to  be  very  bad,  or  whether  he  really  was  so,  is 
more  than  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say." 

"  Well,  it's  most  extraordinary  where  he  can  be,"  said 
the  officer.  "From  the  description  you  gave  me,  I  feel 
certain  he  is  Jonathan  Wild." 

"  It  seems  as  though  he  had  melted  into  air,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life.  I  quite 
expected  to  find  him  sitting  down  ou  the  bank  just  where 
I  left  him." 

"He's  lurking  about  somewhei-e,"  said  the  officer — 
"perhaps  under  our  very  noses.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
he  isn't  listening  to  every  woi-d  we  are  saying  at  the  pre- 
sent moment." 

"  But  how  could  that  be  ?    There's  nowhere  here  where 
a  man  could  hide,  I'm  sure." 
The  officer  looked  about  him. 
"  He  might  be  in  the  pool,"  he  said. 
"  Well,   he  might,  if  he's  drowned  himself ;  and  now 
you  speak  of  it,  it  was  in  the  water  where  I  first  found 
him." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes ;  he  was  lying  down  almost  covered  over  by  the 
water — that  is,  in  a  little  brook  you  may  have  noticed 
running  by  the  side  of  the  road.  He  told  me  a  long  tale 
about  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  so  forth ;  so  I 
pulled  him  out  of  the  stream,  for  he  pretended  to  be  un- 
able to  get  out  of  it  himself." 

"  Well,  I  can't  make  it  out,"  said  the  officer.  "  We 
can't  drag  the  pool,  that's  certain,  nor  go  all  over  it ;  but 
we  can  take  a  careful  look  all  round." 

At  these  words,  Jonathan's  heart  sank  within  him. 
Surely,   he  thought,   the  officers,  in  searching  round, 
would  find  some  trace  of  his  footsteps  upon  the  bank. 

He  could  hear  them  walk  all  round  the  edge  of  the 
watej-,  and  at  length  he  heard  the  one  who  had  previously 
spoken  say : 

"  Well,   I  don't   believe  he's  iu  the  pool.     There's  no 
marks  anywhere  round  it,  and  the  water  is  so  clear  that  1 
could  almost  see  him  if  lie  was  at  the  bottom." 
Jonathan's  courage  rose  again. 
But  it  soon  sank  down  deeper  and  deeper  than  ever. 
"  Look  nt  ttiose  great  tufts  of  reeds,"  said  the  stranger 
"  Why,    he  rjight  get  among  those,  and  hide  himself 
easily." 

Oh,  what  a  vindictive  feeling  came  over  Jonathan  Wild 
at  that  moment ! 

What  exquisite  pleasure  it  would  have  given  him  could 
he  have  inflicted  some  most  painful,  lingering  death 
upon  the  man  who  had  just  discovered  his  hiding- 
place  ! 

Ho  was,  then,  quite  powerless,  and  all  ho  could  do  was 
to  remain  perfectly  still,  and  to  trust  to  his  good  luck  to 
remain  undiscovered. 

"  Well,  he  might  bo  among  them,"  said  the  officer, 
"  and  yet  it  scorns  to  me  to  bo  hardly  likely.  1  wonder 
how  we  can  find  out  ?  if  we  had  a  boat,  now,  it  would 
be  easy." 

"But  we  have  not  one,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  so 
you  must  adopt  some  other  expedient.  Why  not  get 
boldlv  into  the  water,  and  swim  round  ?" 


For  a  very  good  reason,  my  friend — L  don't  know  how 


to  swim,  and  am  not  sorry  for  it,  for  I  should  not  fancy 
the  job." 

"  (Jau  any  of  your  men  swim  ?" 

"  I  doubt  it;  if  they  could  they  would  be  sure  to  deny 
it,  for  they  know  Jonathan  Wild  too  well  to  feel  inclined 
to  go  swimming  among  the  reeds  looking  for  him.  If 
the}'  found  him,  they  would  make  tlie  discovery  in  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  manner." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Get  your  pistols,  and  fire  a  few  volleys  at  the  reeds.  If 
he  is  there,  we  shall  soon  find  out." 

"A  good  ttiought,"  said  the  officer — "a  very  good 
thought  indeed !" 


CIIAPTEK  DCCXLIV, 

THE  POLICE  OFFICERS  FIRK  AT  TUB  TUl'TS  OF  RKEDS    UPON 
TIIK  SURFACE  OF  THE  POOL. 

Is  it  possible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  Jonathan   Wild 
upon  hearing  these  words  pronounced  ? 

Ho  could  scarcely  have  described  them  himself,  though 
he  was  conscious  that,  above  all  other  things,  there  was  the 
intense  desire  to  wreak  his  vengeance  in  some  manner 
upon  the  man  who  had  maile  this  last  suggestion. 

If  he  had  known  earlier  what  turn  events  would  have 
taken,  Jonathan  would  certainly  have  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  make  any  suggestions  at  all. 

The  officer,  however,  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
notion,  for  now  he  made  quite  sure  that  if  Wild  was 
liiding  anywhere  there  he  should  be  able  to  capture 
him. 

In  a  few  words,  which  he  took  caro  to  speak  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice,  he  informed  his  men  what  he  wished  tliem 
to  do. 

"Stand  close  to  the  edge,"  he  said,  "and  fire  upon  the 
different  tufts  in  succession.  Send  good  vollies  at  each 
one,  so  that  if  he  is  there  wo  may  make  sure  of  him." 

The  men  wore  quite  as  much  delighted  with  tliis  notion 
as  their  leader,  and  would  have  fired  there  and  then  had 
he  not  interposed  and  prevented  them. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  while  I  call  upon  him  and 
give  him  the  chance  of  surrendering.  If  he  takes  no 
notice  of  our  words,  then  the  consequences  will  be  upon 
liis  own  head." 

Having  tlius  spoken,  the  officer  turned  round,  and,  in  a 
much  louder  and  more  commanding  voice,  he  cried : 

"Jonathan  Wild,  we  believe  you  to  he  secreted  some- 
where near  this  place,  and  we  call  upon  you  to  come  forth 
and  surrender  yourself  to  us.  If  you  refuse,  we  shall  fire 
successively  at  tlio  different  tufts  of  reeds  until  we  liave 
riddled  them  with  bullets,  so  that  if  you  are  killed  or 
injured,  the  consequences  will  be  entirely  upon  your  own 
head.  I  will  give  you  two  minutes  for  consideration,  and 
then,  if  you  rcfiise  to  surrender,  we  shall  fire  !" 

The  officer  took  out  his  watch,  and  waited  two  minutes. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  deepest  silence  pre- 
vailed. 

The  men  all  stood  with  their  pistols  ready  iu  their 
grasp,  looking  quite  feverish  with  expectation. 

The  time  having  expired,  the  officer  cried : 

"Jonathan  Wild,  do  you  surrender?  Will  you  come 
forth  .?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  You  see  that  tuft  of  reeds  ?"  the  officer  cried.  "  Take 
that  first.     Make  ready,  present,  fire  !" 

Situated  as  lie  was,  with  reeds  drawn  so  closely  around 
his  face,  Jonathan  was  quite  unable  to  tell  whether  the 
tuft  at  which  they  were  about  to  fire  was  or  was  not  the 
one  in  which  he  wa-j  concealed. 

But  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  surrender  at  pre- 
sent, and  as  soon  as  the  officer  told  his  men  to  make  ready, 
he  gently  lowered  himself  in  the  water  until  his  head 
was  about  two  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  water  made  a  strange  singing  in  his  ears,  but  yet 
clear  above  that  sound  he  heard  the  discharge  of  the 
pistols. 

The  next  moment  he  suffered  himself  to  rise,  as  he 
knew  that  for  the  time  he  was  safe. 

Yet  he  came  up  very  carefully  of  course. 

Had  he  made  the  least  splash  with  the  water,  or  if  he 
had  moved  the  reeds  ever  so  little,  the  officers  would  have 
made  such  a  rigid  examination  of  that  part  that  escape 
would  have  been  impossible. 


He  was  now  very  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  tuft 
in  whicli  he  was  concealed  was  the  one  that  had  been 
fired  at,  because,  in  the  event  of  such  being  the  case,  he 
would  be  able  to  remain  there  safely  above  water  while 
the  remainder  of  the  volleys  were  fired. 

So  far  as  he  could  tell,  however,  upon  coming  to  tlie 
surface,  the  reeds  around  had  not  been  broken  or  disturbed 
iu  the  least. 

He  listened  intently  for  the  next  words  that  should  fal'i 
from  the  lips  of  the  officer. 

Again  he  heard  him  cry,  "Make  ready,"  and  as  before 
he  sank  down,  rising  again  as  soon  as  the  volley  was  dis- 
charged, and  remaining  for  breath  above  the  surface  dur- 
ing the  time  it  took  the  men  to  reload. 

This  was  repeated  very  many  times,  and  so  skilful  was 
he  in  his  movements,  that  not  only  did  he  escai)o  all  in- 
jury from  the  very  many  bullets  that  were  firefl,  but 
positively  made  no  movement  that  would  tend  to  discover 
his  hiding-place. 

A  great  many  shots  had  been  fired  without  producing 
the  least  result,  so  not  unnaturally  the  officers  got  rather 
tired  of  the  sport. 

It  seemed  like  positive  waste  of  ammunition,  and  they 
began  to  be  apprehensive  lest,  when  the  time  should  come 
when  they  would  need  it,  they  would  run  short. 

A  speech  to  this  effect  was  made,  and  then  the  firing 
ceased. 

The  tufts  of  reeds  had  been  pretty  well  peppered  by  the 
bullets,  and  the  officer  said : 

"  We  will  fire  no  more.  I  believe  it  will  be  useless.  I 
thought  from  the  first  as  soon  as  he  remained  silent  that 
we  had  made  a  mistake  and  that  he  was  not  hidden  there 
— he  could  never  be  mad  enough  to  run  such  a  risk." 

"  Yet  in  his  obstinacy  to  do  us  out  of  the  money,"  said 
one,  "  he  may  have  remained  there  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  fired  at,  and  for  all  we  know,  may  be  dead." 

"That's  not  very  likely,"  said  the  officer.  "If  he's 
killed  it  is  a  chance  shot  that's  slain  him.  I  believe  that 
all  this  time  we've  been  looking  iu  the  wrong  place. 
Come  on — let  us  search  around." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  Jonathan  once  more  began 
to  breathe  with  tolerable  freedom. 

The  sound  of  their  footsteps  and  voices  died  away  upon 
his  ear,  and  then  he  began  to  ask  himself  the  anxious 
question  whether  he  should  seek  safety  by  remaining 
where  he  was,  or  whether  he  should  change  his  quarters. 

After  some  deliberation  he  decided  upon  the  former 
course,  and  in  this  he  showed  his  wisdom. 

Hours  and  hours  passed,  and  since  they  left  the  edge  of 
the  pool  Jonathan  had  heard  nothing  of  his  foes. 

Yet  he  was  fearful  to  emerge. 

"  I  will  remain  till  night,"  was  his  determination. 
"  When  it  is  dark  I  shall  have  such  a  good  chance  of  get- 
tin  away,  and  I  positively  believe  that  this  water  is  about 
the  best  treatment  that  my  wounds  could  receive." 

In  this  respect  Jonathan  Wild  was  not  far  wrong. 

Except  the  bullet  wound  that  Jack  Sheppard  had  in- 
flicted upon  him,  all  his  other  hurts  were  mere  scratches 
and  contusions,  though  some  of  these  were  severe. 

Yet  water  checked  the  flow  of  blood  and  subdued  the 
pain. 

Ho  doubted  not  that  by  the  time  night  came  he  should 
find  himself  gueatly  improved. 

And  so  iu  tliis  hope  the  long  weary  hours  wore  them- 
selves away  until  darkness  came. 

He  had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  himself  from  fall- 
ing off  to  sleep,  even  though  iu  that  strange  position,  and 
it  was  only  the  knowledge  that  certain  death  would  be 
* V  result  that  kept  him  awake. 
^  Ho  was  absolutely  famished  as  well. 

Yet  where  to  satisfy  his  hunger  he  had  not  tho  least 
idea. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  he  able  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of 
his  proceedings. 

Where  should  he  go  ?" 

How  should  he  act,  supposing  that  he  should  escape 
from  the  pool  in  safety .' 

These  were  questions  that  he  put  to  himself  over  and 
over  again,  and  yet  without  being  able  to  form  any  satis- 
factory reply. 

The  officers,  he  felt  tolerably  certain,  bad  given  up  the 
pursuit  of  him  in  that  direction  in  despair,  and  therefore 
it  was  with  cousidonible  confidence  that  ho  deterniined  to 
leave  the  water. 
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OHAPTEE  DCCXLV. 

JOXATIIAN    WILD    CONTINUES    HIS    STRUGGLES    TO    ESCAPE 
FROM  THE  POLICE  OFFICERS. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  attempted  to  gain  the  shore,  he  found 
an  unexpected  obstacle' in  his  "way. 

The  loug  reeds  or  flags  which  had  afforded  him  such 
effectual  concealment  had  in  some  strange  manner  twined 
themselves  round  and  round  his  body,  so  that  when  he 
attempted  to  move  he  fouijd  that  they  held  him  fast. 

At  first  this  gave  him  only  slight  uneasiness,  for  he  be- 
lieved a  smart  pull  was  only  necessary  in  order  to  dis- 
engage himself. 

He  made  the  effort. 

But  failed. 

This  brought  another  fact  to  his  knowledge — najiely, 
that  owing  to  hi:^  immersion  in  the  cold  water  for  so  long 
he  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs. 

His  weakness  was  excessive,  and  the  want  of  food 
would  of  course  help  to  produce  this  result. 

Such  a  discovery  as  this  was  alarming  in  the  extreme 
to  make,  aud  a  damp,  cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon 
his  forehead. 

Had  he  reached  the  end  of  his  mortal  career  ? 

Was  this,  after  all,  to  be  his  deatli  ? 

Had  he  escaped  from  the  police  officers  only  to  die  a 
lingering  death  among  the  rushes  in  that  pool  ? 

The  bare  thought  was  terrible  in  the  extreme,  and 
Jonathan  struggled  hard  again  to  free  himself. 

But  in  vain. 

His  body  and  legs  were  so  entangled  in  the  reeds  that 
it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  disengage 
them. 

Above  all,  he  found  that  he  was  each  moment  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  so  that  his  chances  of  liberating  him- 
self were  even  less  than  they  had  been  at  first. 

Jonathan  floundered  about  for  some  time  like  eomo 
huge  fish,  and  then  paused  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

Some  experiment  must  be  tried. 

But  what  ? 

The  first  thing  was  to  recover  his  calmness  and  cool- 
ness, and  his  strength  as  well  as  much  as  possible. 

Tliis  was  no  easy  task  to  do  under  such  circumstances, 
for  the  fancy  had  got  hold  of  him  that  the  clinging  reeds 
were  fiulling  him  down  lower  and  lower  into  the  water. 

He  put  out  one  hand  and  tried  to  remove  a  few  of  the 
reeds  from  round  his  body. 

Ho  could  succeed  with  perfect  ease. 

But  when  he  let  go  of  tliom  in  order  to  remove  others, 
they  returned  again  to  their  old  position. 

Gradually  one  idea  settled  into  his  mind. 

He  felt  confident  there  was  only  one  means  by  which 
ho  could  hope  to  get  free. 

That  was  to  put  all  his  strength  and  energy  into  one 
sudden  spring,  and  trust  to  that  to  free  him. 

That  effort  must  bo  made  with  the  whole  of  his 
strength,  so  he  remained  patiently  waiting  some  time 
longer. 

"Oh,  if  I  only  had  brandy  or  something  to  warm  and 
revive  me,"  he  murmured,  "I  could  then  make  cei'tain  of 
success." 

He  had  nothing  of  this  kind,  however,  about  his  per- 
son, and  the  wish  for  it  was  useless. 

Perhaps  lialf  an  hour  elapsed  before  Jonathan  made 
what  he  determined  should  be  his  final  effort  to  get 
free. 

If  he  failed  then,  he  would  give  up  all  hopes  of  6J>"''\g 
his  life. 

Ho  would  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 

Drawing  up  his  legs,  and  parting  the  reeds  before  him 
with  both  arms,  he  gave  one  sudden  and  violent  plunge 
forward. 

To  his  great  joy,  he  found  the  reeds  slowly  unc«  V«»g 
and  slipping  from  him. 

Again  he  made  a  bound. 

Then  another  and  another,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  portions  clinging  round  his  feet  he  was  quite  free  of 
the  dangerous  rushes. 

He  rested  for  awhile,  then  freed  li^mself  from  these 
aud  waded  to  the  shore. 

The  night  was  a  light  one,  and  in  the  sky  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly. 

A  more  unfavourable  night  for  his  escape  there  could 
&ot  possibly  be. 


He  looked  around  him  oh  all  sides  carefully  before  ho 
ventured  to  make  another  movement. 

Then,  reassured  by  the  silence  and  the  absence  of  all 
moving  things,  he  made  a  rapid  dart  across  the  meadow. 

Before  he  had  got  half-way  to  the  opposite  side,  how- 
ever, his  legs  failed  him. 

All  his  strength  seemed  suddenly  to  depart,  and  ho  fell 
down  heavily  upon  the  grass. 

Vnr  some  moments  he  could  not  even  move. 

Then  he  shook  the  water  from  his  soaked  apparel  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  and  crawled  awaj'  to  a  little  distance 
further,  in  order  to  reach  a  dry  place. 

The  exertions  he  had  made  in  the  pool  in  order  to  gain 
the  land  had  much  enfeebled  him,  and,  moreover,  there 
was  in  his  breast  a  dreadful  feeling  arising  from  hunger. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  as  though  he  could  have  eaten 
anything. 

So  ravenous  was  he  that  with  his  fingers  he  dug  up 
little  roots  out  of  the  turf  aud  ate  tliera  greedily. 

Tiiey  were  cold  and  moist,  and  although  not  affording 
much  nutriment,  seemed  to  appease  the  pangs  of 
hunger. 

Above  all  other  things  was  the  consciousness  in 
his  mind  that  it  would  be  certain  death  for  him  to  remain 
where  ho  then  was. 

No  matter  how  exhausted  and  feeble  ho  felt,  he  must 
struggle  on  to  some  better  place  of  shelter. 

Creeping  forward  over  the  grass  almost  like  a  snake, 
and  stopping  at  every  few  yards  to  rest,  Jonathan  at 
length  succeeded  in  gaining  the  hedge. 

Through  this  with  much  difiiculty  ho  made  his 
way. 

Then,  looking  before  him,  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a 
large  plantation  or  wood. 

The  trees  grew  exceedingly  close  together,  and  in  the 
moonlight  presented  a  black  appearance. 

Oh  !  how  eagerly  and  wistfully  did  Jonathan  Wild  fix 
his  eyes  upon  that  spot. 

Could  he  once  get  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  trees — 
could  he  only  crawl  to  some  dark  recess,  he  should  theu 
feel  himself  secure,  and  be  able  to  lie  down  and 
sleep. 

Never  before  had  he  felt  such  a  heaviness  in  all  his 
limbs— such  an  aching  of  his  eyelids. 

It  seemed  beyond  his  strength  to  keep  them  open. 

The  sight  of  a  place  of  shelter  at  such  a  short  distance 
was  enough  to  nerve  him  to  make  another  effort,  and 
accordinglj',  with  a  slow,  painful  movement,  he  dragged 
himself  towards  the  little  wood. 

Every  painful  movement  that  he  made  brought  him  at 
least  a  few  inches  nearer  to  his  destination,  and  from  this 
reflection  he  derived  ample  consolation. 

At  frequent  intervals  his  heart  would  beat  rapidly  with 
intense  dread,  for  he  fancied  that  in  the  distance  he  coulJ 
hear  the  sounds  made  by  the  approach  of  his  pur- 
suers. 

Then  with  great  anger  he  would  find  that  he  had 
allowed  his  terrors  or  his  fancies  to  deceive  him,  aud 
again  he  crawled  towards  the  wood. 

At  last  a  cry  of  joy  came  from  his  lips. 

The  shelter  of  the  trees  was  reached,  and  he  struggled 
onward  with  a  better  spirit. 

lu  between  the  trecj  the  brushwood  grew  very  thickly 
^so  thickly  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  force  a  passage 
through  it. 

But  Jonathan  succeeded,  and  came  at  length  to  a  small 
open  space  almost  destitute  of  vegetation — one  of  those 
barren  spots  that  are  often  found  in  woods  of  consider- 
able extent. 

Could  he  but  got  across  this  to  the  dense  underwood 
beyond,  all  would  be  well — he  would  lie  down  and 
sleep. 

This,  indeed,  cost  him  a  painful  effort,  and  ho  wouM 
never  have  succeeded  in  his  purpose  but  for  the  know- 
ledge that  it  would  be  almost  certain  death  or  discovery 
to  remain  there. 

Yet,  could  any  eye  have  observed  his  actions,  it  would 
have  been  perceived  that  every  movement  he  made  was 
slower  and  more  feeble  than  the  preceding  one,  until  at 
last,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  creep  forward  another 
pace,  he  fell  down  at  full  length,  quite  insensible,  and  fell 
within  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  bushes  that  fringed 
the  open  space. 
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CHAPTER  DOXLVI. 

JONATHAN  WILD     IS   DISCOVERED  IN  THE  PIANTATION   BY 
BLUESKIN  AND  JACK   SHEPPARD. 

The  intelligence  that,  after  all,  Jonathan  Wild  had 
managed  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  caverns  threw 
quite  a  damp  upon  the  joy  that  Jack  Sheppard  felt  in 
once  more  meeting  with  Edgworth  Bess. 

Blueskin,  too,  was  full  of  vexation,  for  the  result  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  expectations. 

He  had  firmly  believed — and,  indeed,  who  would  have 
thought  differently? — that  Jonathan  Wild,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  that  abyss,  could  not  possibly  elude  his  pur- 
suers. 

Yet  he  had  done  so,  and,  what  was  more,  he  had  not 
left  a  single  trace  behind  him. 

George  Wild,  however,  was  quite  dead. 

The  intelligence  of  his  fate  was  forwarded  to  the  proper 
authorities,  and  the  chase  resumed  after  Jonathan. 

"You  see.  Jack,"  said  Blueskin,  "it  is  in  vain  for  us 
to  leave  this  task  to  the  accomplishment  of  police  officers 
— they  could  not  be  nearer  to  success  than  they  have 
been,  and  yet,  you  see,  he  has  slipped  through  their 
fingers." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Jack.  "  We  must  join  in  the  pursuit 
again." 

"  You  are  right — that's  my  determination." 

"  Not  only  shall  we  be  doing  our  duty  to  ourselves,  but 
to  many  others,  by  hunting  him  down.  Come — I  am 
ready  to  start  at  once." 

"  And  so  am  I ;  but  yet  we  must  have  a  little  thought 
respecting  our  proceedings.  The  police  officers,  I  know, 
look  upon  me  not  only  with  some  suspicion,  but  with 
je.alousy  as  well." 

"  No  doubt — no  doubt." 

"But  we  mast  be  very  careful,  Jack,  for  it  would  be 
discouraging  in  the  extreme  if  either  of  us  got  into 
trouble  on  Jonathan's  account." 

"  It  would." 

"  Well,  then,  what  we  do  must  be  done  independently 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ofiicers." 

"  I  am  quite  willing  that  such  should  be  the  course 
adopted,"  said  Jack. 

This  being  agreed  to,  all  discussion  of  their  future 
plans  was  left  in  abeyance,  and,  having  obtained  their 
horses,  they  once  more  commenced  their  pursuit  of  their 
old  enemy. 

There  was  one  great  disadvantage  that  they  laboured 
under,  which  was,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  direction 
Jonathan  Wild  had  taken. 

They  could  do  no  more  than  trust  to  chance  to  lead 
them  right. 

While  hastening  forward,  Blueskin  suddenly  heard  a 
shout,  and  he  at  once  pulled  up. 

Afterwards  lie  wished  he  had  not  done  so,  for  it  seemed 
that  the  cry  came  from  the  lips  of  the  chief  officer. 

"  Mr. — a — a — excuse  me,  but  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
[mowing  your  name,"  he  said. 

"  Nor  is  it  important  that  you  should — I  have  many 
reasons  for  keeping  that  to  myself.  Why  did  you  call 
me  ?     I  am  on  urgent  business." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  great  respect,  "I 

J'udged  from  your  manner  that  you  were  riding  off  towards 
jondon.  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  our  failure,  and 
no  one  is  more  vexed  than  myself.  I  merely  wished  to 
request  you  not  to  throw  any  more  blame  upon  me  than 
you  are  obliged,  especially  as  I  have  received  certain  in- 
formation of  his  whereabouts,  and  am  now  about  to  get 
my  men  together  and  proceed  to  the  spot  at  once."        , 

"You  may  depend  upon  me,"  said  Blueskin,  "for, 
after  all,  you  were  no  more  to  blame  than  I  was.  Without 
a  rope  ladder,  it  was  impossible  to  descend  into  that 
pit." 

"  It  was — it  was,  and  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  you 
take  so  reasonable  a  view  of  the  transaction." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  it ;  but,  in  order  that  your  state- 
ment may  appear  to  be  true,  tell  me  whereabouts  it  is  that 
you  expect  to  find  Jonathan,  and  what  ig  the  information 
you  have  received." 

The  officer  then  proceeded  to  relate  some  facts  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

He  stated  how  the  officer  in  command  of  another  body 
of  police  had  seen  Jonathan,  chased  him  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  finally  lost  sight  of  him. 


"  You  see,  sir,"  added  the  officer,  "they  didn't  know, 
as  we  do,  in  what  an  exhausted  condition  he  must  be. 
We  know  that  he  is  quite  incapable  of  making  any  re- 
sistance or  getting  very  far.  He  was  much  to  blame  for 
giving  up  so  easily.  However,  it  will  be  all  for  the  best, 
since  the  credit  of  capturing  him  will  belong  to  me." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Blueskin,  who  then  made  particular 
inquiries  as  to  the  exact  spot  where  Jonathan  had  been 
seen      *• 

'V^^~  was  readily  given,  and  again  he  rode  off. 

During  *his  brief  conversation.  Jack  Sheppard  had 
continued  fto  ride  on. 

He  by  no  means  wished  to  come  face  to  face  with  the 
officer,  even  although  the  night  was  drawing  on  and  it 
was  already  dusk. 

He  kept  his  horse  only  at  a  walking  pace,  however,  so 
that  Blueskin,  when  he  started,  rapidly  overtook  him. 

They  continued  on  the  road  to  London  for  some  little 
distance,  and  while  doing  so,  Blueskin  acquainted  Jack 
with  the  facts  that  had  just  come  to  his  knowledge. 

They  then  turned  off  towards  Sedgfield. 

"  There's  something  like  a  presentiment  in  my  breast," 
said  Jack,  "  that  before  very  long  we  shall  succeed  in  our 
efforts.  Come  on — spur  your  horse  hard,  for  I  am  all 
impatience  to  reach  the  place  you  have  described." 

At  the  rattling  pace  they  went,  this  took  but  a  short 
time. 

The  roadside  was  examined,  the  field  searched,  and  at 
last  the  pool  was  found. 

This  place  had  been  so  well  described  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  mistake  it. 

Its  edge  was  quickly  searched,  although  they  knew  the 
officers  had  performed  this  duty  themselves. 

"  Look !"  said  Jack.     "  What's  that  ?" 

He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  green-looking  mass  out- 
side of  the  pool. 

Thay  hastened  towards  it,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  a 
few  long,  green,  slimy  reeds. 

They  were  some  that  Jonathan  Wild  had  disengaged 
himself  from  when  just  at  the  edge  of  the  water. 

"  This  looks  strange,"  said  Blueskin.  "  Surely  he 
could  not  have  been  hiding  here  while  the  officers  were 
firing." 

"It  seems  impossible,"  said  Jack.  "But  do  you  per- 
ceive how  wet  the  grass  is  here  ?  And  if  you  will 
notice,  there  are  marks  of  footsteps,  too." 

"  Well,  then,  let  us  assume  that  he  did  hide  in  this 
pool,  and  that  he  has  left  it.  Let  us  look  around  us  for 
the  place  where  he  would  be  most  likely  to  conceal  him- 
self. Depend  upon  it,  he  would  not  have  the  strength  to 
get  very  far." 

They  looked  around  them  while  they  spoke,  and  the 
first  object  upon  which  their  eyes  rested  was  the  little 
wood. 

"  That's  the  place,"  said  Jack,  "  and  if  he  has  only 
managed  to  gain  its  shelter,  we  shall  have  a  very  difficult 
job  indeed  to  unearth  him." 

The  edge  of  the  wood  was  very  quickly  reached,  and 
they  arrived  at  it  only  a  very  short  time  after  Jonathan 
had  entered. 

There  was  nothing  they  could  see,  however,  that  would 
serve  them  as  any  clue  to  the  route  he  had  takan. 

"There's  only  one  thing  we  can  do,"  said  Blueskin, 
"  and  that  is,  to  draw  our  swords  and  tramp  resolutely 
everywhere  about  among  this  brushwood.  It  may  take  a 
long  time,  but  we  shall  be  rewarded  in  the  end,  for  I  feel 
certain  he  is  here." 

"So  do  I." 

"Well,  then,  let  us  commence,  and  we  may  succeed 
even  quicker  than  we  anticipate." 

Dismounting  from  their  steeds  and  drawing  their 
swords,  Blueskin  and  Jack  at  once  commenced  a  very 
active  search. 

They  continued  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  paused 
to  rest. 

Up  to  that  moment  they  had  found  nothing. 

While  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  looking 
carefully  all  around  them.  Jack  perceived  something 
fluttering  upon  a  branch  of  a  prickly  shrub. 

Without  a  word,  he  hastenened  off  towards  it,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  fragment,  examined  it  more  atten- 
tively. 

Curiosity  made  Blueskin  rise  and  follow  him. 

"Look  hero,"  said  Jack — "this  shows  we  ai'e  on  th« 
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right  track.  If  this  is  not  a  portion  of  his  coat,  I  am 
much  mistaken." 

Blueskin  examined  the  piece  of  cloth  as  well,  and  then 
exclaimed : 

"  Yes,  yes — I  feel  almost  sure  of  it.  Forward,  Jack— 
we  shall  find  him  yet !" 

They  plunged  forward  through  the  bushes,  and  in  a 
few  momenta  afterwards  emerged  into  that  open,  barren 
spot  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Ere  they  had  gone  many  paces,  both  uttered  a  simul- 
taneous shout. 

They  stopped  instantly. 

Before  them,  lying  down  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
and  with  the  moonbeams  falling  brightly  upon  him,  was 
the  form  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

So  surprised  were  they  at  this  sudden  discovery,  and  at 
his  motionless  attitude,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  they 
neither  moved  nor  spnlro. 

Vo.  167.— Blubskik. 


It  was  then  Jack  who  said,  in  a  taint  whisper ' 

"Is  he  dead?" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Blueskin;  "yet  how  still  he  Is 
lying  there !" 

He  crept  forward  cautiously  while  ho  spoke,  and,  going 
round  to  one  side,  managed  to  obtain  a  view  of  Jonathan's 
face. 

It  was  so  bruised  and  scratched  that  it  was  almost  un- 
recognisable. 

Yet  one  glance  showed  them  that  he  was  not  dead,  but 
only  sleeping. 

"He's  worn  out— exhausted  by  his  efforts,"  said  Jack ; 
"  and  who  could  wonder  at  it  ?  Now,  then,  how  are  we 
to  proceed  ?" 

"  That's  a  diflScult  question,  Jack,  and  wo  must  tako 
somo  time  to  consider  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  scarcely 
know  what  to  say." 

"  Nor  I.    It  is  quito  certain,  however,  that  we  must 
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have  no  hand  in  his  capture ;  if  we  do,  wo  must  como 
forward  to  give  an  account  of  our  proceedings,  and  then 
that  will  be  fatal  to  us." 

"It  will.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  course 
left  open  to  us." 

"And  %vLat  may  that  be ?" 

"For  us  both  to  remain  here  and  watch  over  him.  We 
will  not  remove  our  eyes  from  him  for  a  single  moment, 
and  when  he  awakes  we  will  contrive  to  keep  him  con- 
tinually in  sight." 

"That  might  easily  be  done,"  said  Blueskin;  "and, 
what's  more,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
officers  make  their  appearance  here.  The  one  who  si^oke 
to  us  is  anxious  in  the  extreme  to  redeem  his  credit  by 
making  a  capture,  and  therefore  he  will  not  rest  until  he 
has  searched  this  plantation  thoroughly  from  end  to 
end." 

"  And  if  he  is  quick,"  said  Jack,  "  he  will  arrive  before 
Jonathan  recovers  from  his  slumbers.  Suppose  we  climb 
up  into  that  tree,  and  wait  there ;  we  shall  then  bo  able 
to  command  a  good  view  around,  and  be  in  no  danger  of 
discovery  ourselves." 

"I  don't  think  we  can  do  better,"  said  Blueskin,  "and 
the  sooner  the  officers  come  the  better." 


CHAPTER  DCCXLVII. 

THE  POLICE  OFFICKKS  MAKE  THEIR  APPEAEANCE  IN  THE 
PLANTATIOX. 

For  some  time  Jonathan  slumbered  heavily. 

But  at  last  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  great  rest- 
lessness and  uneasiness. 

Those  frightful  dreams  that  always  visited  him  when- 
ever he  closed  his  eyes,  and  which  made  sleep  a  curse  and 
a  dread  to  him,  again  began  to  torment  him. 

He  writhed  and  fought  about  as  though  in  deadly  con- 
flict with  some  powerful  foe,  aad  cries  and  shouts  came 
from  his  lips. 

Yet  in  his  wildest  di-eams  it  is  questionable  whether 
Jonathan  Wild  thought  of  anything  that  was  worse  than 
reality. 

Little  did  he  think  that  all  his  movements  were  being 
watched  by  BluQjQdn,  and,  above  all  others,  by  Jack 
Sheppard. 

Tbe  latter  ho  fondly  and  truly  believed  had  long  since 
met  with  the  fate  that  he  had  designed  for  him. 

His  cries  and  shouts  at  length  became  unendurable, 
and  Jack  Sheppard  said : 

"  I  can't  remain  here  and  listen  to  such  awful  sounds. 
Let  mo  descend— I  will  wake  him." 

"  No,  no— think  of  nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  him  be 
where  ho  is." 

"  1  can't." 

In  a  moment  Jack  Sheppard  swung  himself  lightly 
from  the  tree. 

Even  as  his  feet  touched  the  ground,  Jonathan  Wild 
awoke. 

His  eyes  were  glaring  fearfully,  aud  the  cold  perspira- 
tion of  intense  fear  was  on  his  forehead. 

Ho  started  to  his  feet  with  a  wild,  shrieking  cry,  and 
then  all  at  once  he  stopped,  and  stood  as  though  changed 
to  stone. 

Was  he  dreaming  still  ?  or  did  he  see  before  him  an 
apparition  ? 

He  glanced  around. 

On  all  sides  he  could  see  the  trees  and  other  objects. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  saw  the  moon  and  the 
stars. 

No,  he  was  not  dreaming,  and  it  was  in  truth  an  appari- 
tion that  stood  before  him. 

Ho  retreated  a  step,  and  then,  in  a  wild,  shrieking  voice, 
he  spoke. 

"Off— off!"  he  said,  " Begone— begone !  Do  not  tor- 
ment me  any  further,  or  you  will  drivo  mo  completely 
mad!  I  know  you  now.  Jack  Sheppard — I  know  why 
you  have  come !  This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have 
seen  your  form !  My  end  is  drawing  near.  I  feel  it — I 
know  it !  Mercy !  Leave  me— leave  me !  Do  not  ap- 
proach me !    Begone,  I  say !" 

To  tell  the  honest  truth,  Jack  Sheppard  was  quite  as 
much  startled  as  even  Jonathan  Wild  was  himself. 

At  the  first  moment  he  could  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  his  conduct. 

Then  all  at  ouce  it  flashed  into  his  mind  that  Jonathan 


was  labouring  under  the  impression  that  what  he  saw 
before  him  was  an  apparition. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  fall  into  such  a  delusion 
as  this,  and  Jack  stepped  forward  with  tho  intention  of 
disabusing  him  of  it. 

That  onward  movement  was,  however,  to  Jonathan 
Wild  fraught  with  a  thousand  terrors. 

By  a  fearful  effort  he  broke  the  spell  that  chained  him 
to  the  spot  on  which  ho  stood,  and,  with  wild,  awful 
shrieks  thrilUng  from  his  lips,  he  dashed  headlong  through 
the  trees,  forgetting,  in  his  excitement  and  insane  fear, 
all  about  his  previous  fatigue. 

Nor  did  he  look  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or 
attempt  to  avoid  the  varioius  obstacles  that  were  in  his 
path. 

He  plunged  blindly,  madly  on. 

The  thorns  tore  his  flesh  and  his  apparel,  and  ho 
stumbled  once  or  twice  over  some  impediment  in  his 
path. 

Then,  with  full  force,  he  rushed  against  a  thick,  low- 
lying  branch  of  a  tree  that  shot  out  horizontally  from  the 
trunk. 

It  was  just  such  a  height  from  the  ground  that  it 
caught  him  full  upon  the  forehead. 

There  was  a  sickening,  crashing  sound,  and  he  fell 
backwards  as  if  shot.  . 

In  the  meanwhile,  Blueskin  had  descended  from  the      J 
tree,  and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  companion. 

He  was  just  in  time  to  see  Jonathan  fall  to  the  ground 
like  a  stunned  ox. 

Before  he  had  time  to  make  any  remark  upon  the  sub- 
ject, loud  cries  and  shouts  came  upon  his  ears,  mingled 
with  the  tiampling  of  many  feet. 

"The  officers!"  he  cried.  "They  have  heard  Jona- 
than's shrieks,  and  are  hastening  in  this  direction !  In  a 
few  minutes  at  the  most  they  will  fimd  him." 

"  But  they  must  not  find  us,"  said  Jack. 

"No — no,  not  by  any  means!  Quick — up  this  tree, 
and  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  our  being 
found !" 

Tho  tree  closest  to  thorn  afforded  every  facility  for 
climbing,  and  in  much  less  time  than  would  have  been 
considered  possible,  Blueskin  and  Jack  were  safely  en- 
sconced among  its  topmost  branches. 

Yet  tho  position  they  had  taken  up  was  such  a  one  as 
to  enable  them  to  command  a  view  of  all  that  was  going 
on  below,  and  they  waited  in  no  slight  suspense  to  see 
what  would  happen  next. 

The  trampling  among  the  bushes  grow  more  and  more 
distinct. 

The  officers  were  making  their  way  to  the  right  spot 
with  tolerable  certainty. 

Jonathan,  insensible  to  all  that  was  going  on  around 
him,  knew  nothing  of  this  fresh  danger,  and,  judging  by 
appearances,  it  was  pretty  certain  that  he  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

At  last,  after  giving  them  so  much  trouble,  they  would 
be  able  to  put  out  their  hands  and  seize  him. 

First  of  al)^  however,  we  must  refer  for  a  moment  or 
two  to  the  proceedings  of  the  officers  who  were  approaching. 

After  having  accosted  Blueskin  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  described,  the  chief  officer,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  got  his  men  together,  and  rode  off  to  the  place  that 
had  been  described. 

They  arrived  shortly  after  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard. 

Unlike  our  friends,  however,  they  took  the  word  of 
their  companions  that  the  pool  and  all  around  it  had  been 
searched  thoroughly. 

"  You  looked  in  the  wrong  place,"  said  the  chief  officer, 
as  ho  raised  himself  in  the  stirrups  and  looked  around. 
"While  you  were  searching  there  he  was  hiding  in  some 
other  place." 

"  But  where — where  ?" 

"  Well,  that's  the  question,  i  know.  But  can  you  see 
that  plantation  yonder?" 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  now,  though  I  didn't  notice  it  before." 

"Well,  then,  rely  upon  it  that's  the  place  where  Jona- 
than Wild  has  chosen  to  conceal  himself.  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  if  he  had  strength  to  crawl  so  far  as  there, 
he  would  not  be  able  to  go  a  step  further,  so  that,  in  all 
probability,  he  will  be  there  still.  At  any  rate,  we  will 
search  it  thoroughly,  and  not  give  up  until  we  have 
tramped  over  every  square  yard  of  it." 

Judging  by  looking  around,  it  had  indeed  som«  pro* 
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bability  that  the  plantation  would  be  chosen  by  Jonathan 
Wild  aa  a  hiding-place. 

With  the  exception  of  that  one  mass  of  trees,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
•vras  uniformly  composed  of  meadow  land,  so  that  conceal- 
ment anywhere  upon  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  oflScers  accordingly,  without  going  near  the  pool, 
rode  straight  to  the  plantation,  where  they  dismounted, 
and  left  one  of  their  number  in  charge  of  the  horses. 

Then,  plunging  at  once  among  the  trees,  they  com- 
menced theii'  search. 

Before  they  had  gone  far,  however,  those  loud  cries  to 
which  Jonathan  had  given  utterance  reached  their 
ears. 

The  cries  came  from  a  distance  they  could  tell,  for  they 
were  faint. 

Yet  there  was  no  mistaking  their  character,  nor  the 
direction  from  which  they  came. 

" Haste— haste !"  said  the  chief  ofiBcer.  "We  have 
found  him  at  last !  Ten  to  one  some  one  is  attempting  to 
take  him  prisoner,  and  a  furious  struggle  is  the  conse- 
quence !    Quick — quick,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  time !" 

The  chief  ofBcer  himself  set  the  example  of  rushing 
forward  at  full  speed  through  the  trees,  and,  guided  only 
by  the  sound,  they  hastened  towards  the  spot  where 
Jonathan  Wild  was. 

But  all  at  once  the  sounds  that  they  had  heard  came 
to  a  termination. 

But,  being  able  to  fix  upon  their  source  with  tolerable 
certainty,  they  hastened  forward,  labouring  under  the 
greatest  possible  excitement. 


CHAPTEE  DCCXLVIII. 

JONATHAN  -WILD  IS  CAPTURED  BY  THE  POLICE  OFFICERS, 
AND   CARRIED  TO  LONDON  IN  A  CART. 

The  chief  police  ofiBcer  still  kept  the  lead. 

But  all  at  once  he  stopped  and  uttered  a  loud  shout. 

The  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  his  men  very  quickly 
around  him. 

Then  they  all  saw,  lying  down  in  that  strange  attitude 
where  he  had  fallen,  the  man  they  so  wished  to  over- 
take, and  whose  capture  had  given  them  so  much 
trouble. 

With  another  cry,  this  time  of  exultation,  the  chief 
oflBcer  seized  hold  of  him. 

He  was  the  fii'st  to  place  his  hands  upon  his  pri- 
soner. 

"  He  has  met  with  an  ugly  blow,"  he  said,  gazing  at 
his  face,  down  which  the  blood  was  trickling.  "  He  is 
quite  insensible,  so  now,  my  lads,  get  some  rope  and  bind 
him  securely.  Then,  when  he  comes  to  himself,  he  won't 
have  a  chance  of  doing  any  mischief." 

This  command  was  readily  obeyed ;  and  while  his  men 
were  binding  Jonathan  Wild  securely  with  ropes  and 
placing  handcuffs  upon  his  wrists,  the  chief  officer  began 
to  wonder  what  was  the  meaniug  of  the  strange  condi- 
tion in  which  he  found  his  prisoner. 

Why  were  those  cries  uttered?  and  by  whom  had 
that  blow  been  dealt  that  had  produced  his  insensi- 
bility ? 

These  were  unanswerable  questions,  and  he  looked  all 
around  him  without  being  able  to  see  anything  at  all  un- 
usual. 

He  was  interrupted  in  his  ruminations  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Jonathan  Wild  was  fast  bound. 

He  dismissed  his  thoughts  at  once. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  his  prisoner,  and  it  did  not  matter 
for  anything  else. 

"Now,  then,"  he  cried,  "we  will  get  him  to  London 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  We  cannot  be  too 
speedy  in  our  movements." 

"  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?" 

This  question  was  a  puzzler,  for  Jonathan's  condition 
looked  to  be  very  serious  indeed. 

The  officers  were  most  solicitous  indeed  to  preserve  his 
life. 

They  knew  that  they  would  not  gain  so  much  credit  by 
taking  his  body  to  Newgate,  and,  moreover,  thoy  would 
be  deprived  of  the  money  that  would  bo  paid  upon  his 
execution,  and  which  was  always  known  to  thum  as  blood 
money. 

"If  we  could  only  get  a  cart,"  said  one,  "and  a  good 


horse  in  it — that  would  be  the  best  way  of  taking  him 
The  remainder  could  then  form  a  guard  round  it,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  an  escape." 

"An  escape ?"  ejaculated  the  chief  police  oflScer.  "  No, 
he  shall  never  escape  from  me — I  will  take  good  cai-e  of 
that,  for  until  I  see  him  safe  inside  Newgate  and  get  my 
receipt,  I  will  never  remove  my  eyes  from  him,  no  matter 
what  there  is  to  be  seen." 

From  the  resolute  manner  in  which  the  chief  officer 
spoke,  there  could  be  no  question  but  that  ho  fully  in- 
tended to  keep  his  word. 

"  I  agree  to  the  cart,"  he  said.  "Go,  some  of  you,  and 
obtain  one.  If  you  can't  get  one  nearer,  go  to  Sedgfield 
— you  will  be  sure  to  get  one  there.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
will  follow  on  in  the  best  way  we  can." 

This  being  agreed  to,  one  of  the  men  immediately 
started  off  to  fetch  the  cart. 

Under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  the  others  employed 
themselves  in  making  a  rude  bier  of  the  various  branches 
of  trees  that  were  around;  and  having  succeeded  in 
doing  this,  they  placed  the  still  insensible  body  of  Jona- 
than Wild  upon  it. 

At  a  necessarily  slow  pace  they  then  retraced  their 
steps,  and  made  theii"  way  out  of  the  plantation. 

The  officer  in  command  kept  his  word  literally,  for 
although  he  did  not  actually  assist  in  carrying  the  rude 
bier,  yet  he  walked  by  the  side  of  it,  with  his  hand  on  his 
prisoner's  arm  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face. 

How  long  Jonathan's  insensibihty  might  continue  they 
knew  not,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  looked  upon 
him  it  was  rather  evident  that  they  dreaded  this  event, 
although  he  was  now  in  such  a  maimed  and  mangled 
condition. 

Blueskin  and  Jack  watched  the  little  procession  until 
they  could  see  it  no  longer. 

Then,  waiting  a  short  time,  they  as  silently  as  possible 
descended  the  tree,  and  guided  by  the  rustling  of  the 
branches  before  them,  they  made  their  way  out  of  the 
plantation. 

The  officers  changed  frequently  in  cai-rying  the  bier 
for  Jonathan  was  no  light  weight. 

When  tho  outskirts  of  the  plantation  were  reached 
there  was  a  general  pause. 

"  We  will  carry  him  as  far  as  the  road,"  said  the  chief 
officer,  "and  rely  upon  it  by  the  time  wo  have  done  that 
we  shall  hear  the  cart  coming  along  the  road." 

After  a  brief  rest  they  again  set  forward. 

The  plantation  was  only  separated  from  the  road  by  a 
couplo  of  fields,  but  these  fields  were  of  very  large  ex- 
tent, and  therefore  some  time  was  necessarily  consumed 
in  crossing  them. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  had  left  the  cover  of  the  wood, 
Blueskin  and  Jack  paused  at  tho  edge  and  watched 
them. 

"  It  will  be  some  time,  perhaps,  before  tho  cart  arrives," 
said  Jack.  "  In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  regain  ppssession 
of  our  horses ;  we  shall  then  be  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency." 

"  Good.    They  are  somewhere  close  at  hand." 

The  horses  were  easily  found  and  captm-ed,  and  then, 
leading  them  by  tho  bridle,  the  two  friends  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  border  of  the  plantation. 

By  the  time  they  reached  it  they  saw  that  the  police 
officers  had  gained  tho  high-road,  and  were  waiting  there 
for  the  cart  to  approach. 

"  Now,  Blueskin,"  said  Jack,  "in  spite  of  all  the  risk 
and  danger — no  matter  how  great — I  am  determined  to 
follow  that  procession  to  London.  I  will  see  Jonathan 
earned  into  Newgate." 

"  And  so  will  I,"  said  Blueskin.  "  I  care  nothing  for 
danger  now.  I  will  be  close  at  hand,  and  take  care,  if  ho 
escapes  the  officers,  he  does  not  escape  me." 

"  He  doesn't  seem  in  a  very  good  way  for  making  his 
escape,"  said  Jack.  "  I  believe  they  have  him  secure  this 
time ;  they  ought  to  have,  he  fell  into  their  clutches  easily 
enough." 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,  it's  you  who  ought  to  claim  tho 
reward." 

Just  at  that  moment  they  hoard  the  rattling  of  the  cart 
as  it  came  along  the  high-road  from  Sedgfield. 

It  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  and  fastest  horses  that 
could  be  procured. 

Not  without  some  difficulty,  Jonathan's  body  waa  lifted 
up  by  the  officers  and  placed  in  it. 
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The  chief  and  three  more  got  into  the  cart,  so  that 
the  strictest  watch  could  be  kei^t. 

One  of  them,  of  course,  held  the  reins. 

The  other  oflBcers  clustered  round  the  cart  in  a  dense 
throng,  and  then,  considering  all  things,  the  procession 
moved  on  at  a  smart  pace  towards  London. 

When  they  were  far  enough  in  advance,  Blueskin  and 
Jack  quitted  their  place  of  concealment. 

"  Come,"  said  the  latter,  "  we  may  venture,  I  think,  to 
keep  pretty  close  to  them ;  their  eyes  and  all  their 
faculties  will  be  bent  upon  theii-  prisoner,  and  they  will 
not  be  at  all  likely  to  pay  any  attention  to  our  ap- 
proach." 

This  was  exceedingly  likely. 

"  It  will  be  best  to  keep  tolerably  close,"  said  Blueskin. 
"  If  the  distance  to  London  was  only  trifling  it  would  not 
so  much  matter  ;  but  they  will  be  compelled  to  pause 
once  or  twice  at  least,  upon  the  road,  and  those  ax-o  the 
times  when  the  gi-eatest  vigilance  must  be  made  use 
of." 

"  Yes,  when  he  recovers  his  senses,  and  realises  his 
position,  Jonathan  will  know  that  those  halts  will  give 
him  the  best  chance,  and  you  may  rely  upon  it,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  them  to  the  utmost." 

Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  gained  the  high-road,  and, 
although  their  progress  was  swift  and  the  clatter  of  their 
horses'  feet  considerable,  yet  the  police  officers  in  advance 
never  once  troubled  themselves  so  far  as  to  turn  their 
heads  round  and  look  to  see  who  it  was  on  the  high-road 
behind  them. 


CHAPTEE  DCCXLIX. 
jo:jathan  wild  awakes  to  a  knoavledge  of  ras  true 

POSITION,   ANB  is  filled  ■WTTH  DESPAIR. 

The  chief  officer  was  anxious  to  push  on  as  far  as  he 
could  without  coming  to  a  halt. 

Like  Blueskin,  he  had  great  dread  of  this  event,  for, 
helpless  and  overcome  as  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be,  yet 
he  could  not  blind  himself  to  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  making  his  escape 
then  than  he  would  while  they  were  in  motion. 

The  only  thing  they  could  do,  however,  was  to  keep  a 
good  watch  upon  him  whether  in  motion  or  not. 

He  determined  that  there  should  be  no  stopping  to  sleep 
during  the  whole  of  the  journey,  although  it  might  pro- 
bably occupy  twelve  hours  or  more,  even  supposing  that 
they  were  tolerably  lucky  in  procuring  relays  of  horses. 

At  the  first  roadside  inn  they  came  to,  the  inquiry  was 
at  once  made  for  fresh  horses,  and  it  so  happened  that 
they  could  be  accommodated  with  them. 

A  very  brief  delay  took  place,  for  a  fresh  horse  was 
quickly  placed  in  the  shafts  of  the  cart,  and  each  officer 
removed  the  trappings  of  the  steed  he  had  been  riding. 

The  cessation  of  movement,  however,  restored  Jonathan 
Wild  to  consciousness,  and,  in  a  dreamy,  confused  fashion, 
he  opened  one  eye,  and  looked  alxiut  ham. 

The  other  was  quite  swelled  up  and  closed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  blow  he  had  received  fx-oni  the 
branch  of  the  tree. 

His  intellects  were  wandering,  and  some  moments 
elapsed  before  he  comprehended  his  position. 

The  knowledge  first  came  upon  him  when  he  attempted 
t«  move  his  hands,  and  raise  himself  so  as  to  look 
around. 

He  discovered  that  they  were  tied  securely,  and  that  his 
feet  wore  tied  as  well. 

Handcuffs,  too,  were  on  his  wrists. 

Then  a  dismal,  horrible  yell  broke  from  his  lips,  and,  as 
it  came  upon  the  ears  of  the  officers  with  great  sudden- 
ness, they  were  all  startled. 

The  yell  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  those  awful 
imprecations  for  which  Jonathan  Wild  was  so  famous. 

He  called  down  every  possible  curse  he  could  upon  the 
heads  of  his  captors. 

Although  he  was  tied  so  tightly,  he  rolled  himself  over 
iu  the  cart,  and  dashed  about  in  quite  a  furious  manner; 
and  so  great  was  his  passion  that  foam  actually  gathered 
upon  his  lips. 

"Come — come,  Mr.  Wild,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "it 
is  not  worth  while  for  you  to  knock  yom'self  about  in 
this  manner.  The  worst's  over,  so  you  had  better  put 
up  with  it." 


Jonathan  favoured  him  with  another  string  of  curses, 
but  made  no  other  reply. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "do  just  as  you 
like;  I  don't  want  to  control  your  actions  iu  the  least, 
only  I  can  just  tell  you  you  are  not  going  the  i-ight 
way  to  work  with  ms,  if  you  wish  to  have  things  made 
as  smooth  and  pleasant  as  possible." 

Again  Jonathan  raved  and  cursed,  and  endeavoured  to 
fling  himself  over  the  side  of  the  cart. 

This  was  impossible,  and,  at  a  signal  from  their  leadei", 
two  police  officers  jumped  in,  and,  placing  themselves  at 
each  side  of  the  prisoner,  held  him  down  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  him  from  moving  a  limb. 

By  this  time  they  were  all  in  readiness  to  start,  and 
so  the  signal  to  go  forward  was  given. 

Jonathan  Wild  soon  made  the  discovery  that  he  had 
stern  and  earnest  men  to  deal  with,  and  therefore  he 
abruptly  ceased  his  insane  behaviour. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  suddenly  he  changed 
from  the  highest  pitch  of  madness  to  complete  calm- 
ness. 

"  Look  out !"  said  the  chief  officer,  who  occupied  his 
old  position  by  the  side  of  the  cart—"  look  out ! — he 
means  something;  be  on  your  guard!" 

Jonathan  ground  his  teeth  together  with  an  audible 
sound. 

But,  as  he  lay  in  the  cart,  with  his  brain  whirling  round 
and  round,  he  endeavoured,  by  closing  his  eyes,  to  regain 
command  over  his  mind. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  he  succeeded. 

Then  h«  endeavoured  to  realise  his  exact  position. 

That  brought  back  to  his  recollection  something  that 
he  had  already  forgotten. 

The  cold  perspiration  started  out  all  over  him,  and  he 
shivered  from  head  to  foot,  like  one  iu  an  ague. 

His  cheeks  grew  white  with  terror,  and  he  was  unable 
to  keep  his  eyes  closed  any  longer. 

He  glared  apprehensively  around  him. 

He  remembered  all  at  once  that  he  had  been  confronted 
by  what  he  felt  certain  was  the  spectre  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

Twice  he  had  seen  it,  and  such  an  appearance  could 
bode  no  good  to  him. 

Perhaps  before  his  last  moment  came  he  would  see  him 
again. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Jonathan  to  roll  his  eyes  around 
and  note,  one  by  one,  the  various  countenances  of  his 
captors. 

The  form  he  so  much  dreaded  was  not  among 
them. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Newgate. 

How  close  he  might  be  to  that  huge  prison  he  was 
uuable  to  form  any  idea,  and  as  for  asking  his  captors  the 
distance,  that  was  ridiculous. 

For  aught  ho  knew,  London  might  be  close  at 
hand. 

Surely,  finding  himself  in  such  a  desperate  position  as 
this,  one  would  think  that  all  hopes  of  escape  would  fade 
completely  from  his  mind. 

But  such  was  not  the  case. 

Bruised  and  mangled  as  lie  was  in  body,  and  enfeebled 
and  terrified  in  spirit  as  he  was,  yet  Jonathan  clung  to 
life. 

His  brain  seemed  to  ache  and  throb,  and  yet  he  en- 
deavoured to  elaborate  some  cunning  stratagem  by  which 
he  might  release  himself  from  the  custody  of  the  police 
officers. 

He  might  have  known  that,  even  had  he  succeeded  in 
his  attempt,  his  success  would  have  been  but  of  short 
duration. 

In  his  present  condition,  he  could  not  possibly  fly 
far. 

He  would  be  overtaken  and  recaptured  easily. 

Yet  for  all  that,  he  kept  pondering  over  his  posi- 
tion. 

He  knew  that  if  he  did  not  effect  his  escape  while 
riding  along  his  death  would  be  certain. 

Once  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  he  felt  certain  that  no 
efforts  of  his,  however  strong  or  well-directed,  would 
enable  him  to  force  his  way  out. 

His  stay  there  would  be  short,  and  he  would  only  ba 
allowed  to  come  forth  in  ox'der  to  be  led  to  execution. 

Already,  in  imagination,  he  could  see  the  scaffold  at 
Tyburn  rising  up  before  him,  and  he  tui-ned  half  sick  at 
the  prospect. 
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Although  ht'  lay  so  still,  the  oflScers  on  the  other  side 
of  him  did  not  relax  their  vigilance  in  the  least. 

It  is  true,  they  did  not  hold  him  so  tightly  as  they  did 
when  they  were  compelled  to  keep  him  down  ;  but  they 
only  shifted  their  grasp  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
tighten  it  instantly,  should  occasion  arise. 

At  the  next  halting-place  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
at  the  first. 

No  fresh  horses  could  be  obtained,  and  those  they  rode 
were  already  so  knocked  up  that  a  rest  of  a  couple  of 
hours  at  the  least  was  imperative. 

Thus,  then,  what  the  chief  oflScer  so  justly  dreaded 
came  to  pass  at  last. 

After  some  consultation,  it  wa3  agreed  that  Jonathan 
Wild  should  not  be  removed  from  the  cart. 

The  shafts  were   propped  up,  and  the  horee  taken 
out. 
The  two  officers  remained  by  his  side,  and  the  one  in 
L    command  still  retained  his  old  position. 
Jonathan  was  thus  very  closely  guarded. 
None  of  the  officers  were  permitted  to  enter  the  inn  ; 
but   they  all   had   some   refreshment   brought   out   to 
them. 

Jonathan  watched  them  hungrily  for  some  time, 
wondering  whether  they  would  offer  anything  to 
him. 

Finding  they  did  not,  the  pangs  of  hunger  compelled 
him  to  speak. 

"Do  you  intend  to  starve  me  ?"  he  said,  hoarsely  and 
huskily.  "  I  have  not  tasted  food  or  water  for  more 
hours  than  I  can  remember  !  I  ask  you  again,  do  you 
intend  to  starve  me  ?" 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  the  chief  officer  ;  "but  you 
must  control  your  appetite  until  I  get  you  safe  inside 
Newgate.  I  wish  you  were  there  with  all  my  heart. 
When  once  you  are  there,  secure  in  your  cell,  you  may 
make  as  good  a  meal  as  you  please." 
Jonathan  ground  his  teeth  again. 
"  Are  you  so  inhuman — so  savage  as  to  refuse  me  even 
a  drop  of  anything  to  drink  ?  Is  not  that  exceeding  your 
duty  ?  Would  you  have  me  die  on  the  road  ?  No,  no — 
I  am  sure  you  would  not ;  you  would  lose  your  blood 
money  then !" 

"I  don't  mind  giving  you  something  to  drink,  Mr. 
Wild,"  said  the  chief  officer.     "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in 
your  present  condition ;  yet,  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame  for  it.    Why  did  you  not  give  in  at  fii-st.'" 
Jonathan  was  silent. 

"  If  you  promise  to  be  calm  and  quiet,  I  will  attend  to 
youi-  requests ;  if  you  are  violent,  the  consequences  will 
only  recoil   upon  yourself ;    as   on   another  occasion,  I 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  you  appeals." 
Jonathan  still  remained  silent. 

By  the  officer's  direction,  a  huge  jug  of  water  was 
brought  and  held  to  the  prisoner's  lips. 

He  growled  with  dissatisfaction  when  ho  saw  what  the 
liquid  was. 

But  he  was  so  parched  and  burning  with  thirst  that  he 
was  glad  of  even  water,  and  so  he  drank  eagerly. 

"  "There,"  said  the  chief  officer,  "  that's  all  I  can  do  for 
you.  You  must  wait  till  we  get  to  Newgate ;  luckily,  that 
will  not  be  long  first." 

Without  a  word,  Jonathan  sank  back  into  his  old  posi- 
tion, nor  did  he  move  again. 
The  two  hours  expired. 

The  horses  were  brought  forth,  and  again  their 
journey  was  resumed. 

Still  Jonathan  Wild  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart, 
looking  more  like  a  dead  body  than  a  living  man. 

The  fact  was,  he  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  swoon  or 
stupor  that  was  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  want  of  food  and  rest,  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  many  terrible  adventures  through  which 
he  had  lately  passed. 
All  these  conspired  to  deprive  him  of  his  energy. 


CHAPTER  DCCL. 

NEWGATE  IS  AT  LAST  REACHED,  AND  JONATHAN  WJhT) 
13  CONFINED  SECURELY  IN  ONE  OF  THE  STRONGEST 
CELLS. 

In  this  state  of  semi-stupefaction  Jonathan  Wild  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 


He  knew  perfectly  well  where  he  was — knew  that  he 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  doom. 

And  yet  ho  found  himself  without  the  power  to  raise 
even  so  much  as  his  finger  to  prevent  it. 

All  tho  time,  however,  the  officers,  fearing  some 
treachei-y,  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  him. 

With  good  reason  they  distrusted  this  seeming 
quietude. 

They  did  not  believe  their  prisoner  to  be  so  bad  as  he 
really  was. 

His  eyes  remained  fast  closed,  and  he  never  uttered  a 
single  word  during  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

At  last,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  tho  chief  officer 
and  all  his  subordinates,  London  was  reached. 

It  was  early  morning  when  they  arrived,  and  but  few 
people  were  visible  in  tho  streets. 

Therefore  they  were  able  to  make  their  way  with  good 
speed  to  their  destination. 

Those  few  pedestrians  who,  by  chance  or  necessity,  were 
abroad  so  early  in  the  morning  cast  curious  and  inquiring 
eyes  upon  the  strange-looking  procession  as  it  made  its 
way  along  at  such  a  rapid  rate. 

Some,  even  guessing  its  destination,  started  to  run,  and 
the  majority  of  these  followed  the  cart  until  it  halted 
before  the  little  door  at  Newgate. 

The  stoppage  of  the  cart  seemed  on  this  occasion  to 
act  upon  Jonathan  something  like  an  electric  shock. 

Before  his  captors  could  pr'event  him,  ho  started  up 
suddenly  into  a  sitting  posture. 
He  saw  then  where  he  was. 

He  knew  that  in  another  minute  at  the  most  he  should 
bo  beneath  the  roof  of  the  gloomy  building,  and  that  after 
that  there  would  be  no  hope  for  him  whatever. 

This  knowledge  made  him  furious,  and  without  think- 
ing of  the  consequences,  he  commenced  au  insane  struggle 
with  the  officers. 

Although  they  were  strong  men,  and  two  to  one,  and 
in  full  possession  of  all  their  physical  powers,  while  he 
was  bound,  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  managed  to 
fling  himself  over  the  side  of  the  cart. 

He  fell  down  heavily  upon  the  paving  stones,  and  lay 
there  without  power  to  move  again. 

"Quick — seize  him,"  cried  the  chief  officer — "seize  him, 
all  of  you,  and  carry  him  in  I" 

In  the  meanwhile  a  tremendous  summons  for  admission 
had  been  given  at  the  door. 

It  awoke  the  man  on  the  lock,  who,  peering  through 
the  ii-on  bars,  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  sight  he  saw 
before  him. 

With  trembling  haste,  he  thrust  tho  key  into  the  lock, 
and  flung  the  door  wide  open,  while,  at  hbo  fame  time,  he 
pulled  a  knob  that  communicated  with  a  bell  in  the 
Governor's  private  apartment  in  the  prison. 

This  was  a  little  arrangement  that  had  been  made  by 
Mr.  Noakes's  successor,  a  man,  be  it  said,  well  suited  for 
the  office  which  he  held,  and  one  not  at  all  likely  to  abuse 
it. 

His  regulations  had  been  very  strict,  and  ho  had  given 
particular  instructions  that,  whenever  anything  of  an  un- 
usual character  occurred,  the  man  on  the  lock  was 
instantly  to  apprise  him  of  it  by  ringing  the  bell. 

Still  struggling  slightly,  Jonathan  Wild  was  carried  up 
the  steep  flight  of  stone  steps  into  the  vestibule. 
Then  he  was  laid  upon  the  ground. 
The  door  was  secured  the  moment  the  last  officer  had 
entered. 

"  The  Governor  will  be  here  in  a  moment,"  said  the  man 
on  the  lock ;  "  I  have  already  summoned  him." 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  words,  tho  door  was  flung  open 
and  the  new  Governor  appeared. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked,  in  sharp,  quick  tones  of 
authority — "  what  has  happened?" 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  celebrated  prisoner,  Mr.  Kend- 
rick,"  said  the  chief  officer — "  one  that   we  have  been 
trying  hard  to  catch,  and  one  that  we  have  at  last !" 
"  Do  you  mean  Jonathan  Wild  ?" 
"  No  other.    Advance — here  he  is  !" 
With  great  curiosity,  the  new  Governor  approached. 
He  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  a  good  look  at  the 
ex-thief-taker. 

But  when  he  saw  what  a  terrible  condition  he  was  in 
— so  bruised,  and  cut,  and  mangled — he  averted  his  eyes 
in  horror. 
"  Now,  Mr.  Keudrick,  if  you  will  write  out  »  receipt 
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and  give  it  me  I  will  be  off  at  once,  for  I  can  tell  you  that 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  my  job.  My  share  of  the  work  is 
done  60  far ;  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to  permit  him 

to  escape  from  your  custody ;  if  you  do " 

"  You  have  no  need  to  caution  me,"  said  the  Governor, 
rather  coolly — "  he  will  not  escape.  I  would  answer  for 
his  safe  custody  with  my  life !" 

"  Well,  that's  all  right.  I  have  done  with  him  now,  and 
my  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  Give  me  the  receipt — that's 
all  that  I  require." 

The  receipt  was  duly  written  out  and  handed  to  him, 
and  the  chief  ofiBcer  and  the  rest  took  their  departure  from 
the  prison. 

The  turnkeys  were  then  summoned,  and  Jonathan  Wild 
was  picked  up  just  as  he  was,  and  caniod  along  the 
gloomy  corridors  to  the  strongest  cell  in  all  the  prison. 

Then  the  cords  were  removed,  and  a  heavy  set  of  irons 
riveted  upon  the  prisoner — the  heaviest  that  had  been 
made,  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truly,  the  very  same  set  of 
fetters  that  are  now  hung  up  over  the  doors  of  the  present 
building  of  Newgate,  but  which  are  fast  rusting  away 
from  exposure  to  the  weathei-. 

To  the  band  of  iron  that  went  round  his  waist  was 
attached  a  chain  of  massive  links,  which  was  secured  to  a 
staple  embedded  deeply  in  the  mortar  between  the  blocks 
of  stone. 

The  handcuffs  were  then  removed  and  the  cord  taken 
off. 

Jonathan  was  secure  enough  now. 

The  Governor  was  determined  that  Jonathen  Wild 
should  have  no  chance  of  escape. 

He  singled  out  four  men,  and  ordered  them  to  share  the 
cell  with  the  pi'isoner,  and  to  watch  his  every  movement 
closely. 

He  told  them  they  would  be  relieved  from  their  duty 
every  two  hours. 

Although  he  was  such  a  notorious  villain,  and  quite  un- 
worthy of  any  kind  treatment  whatever,  attempts  were 
made  to  improve  the  prisoner's  condition  and  make  him 
more  comfortable. 

Warm  food  was  also  brought  to  him. 

But  his  strength  was  already  so  frightfully  reduced 
that  he  could  scarcely  raise  it  to  his  lips. 

The  mass  of  iron  upon  him  literally  weighed  him 
down. 

Ho  was  in  a  sitting  position,  and,  if  his  life  had  depended 
upon  it,  he  could  not  at  that  time  have  raised  himself 
upright. 

The  effect  of  the  soup  that  had  been  given  him  was 
soon  perceptible,  and  as  he  grew  stronger  so  did  his  rage 
return. 

Again  he  broke  forth  into  the  most  horrible  curses  and 
ravings,  levelling  his  imprecations  at  all  persons  and  all 
objects. 

The  men  in  the  cell,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  seeing 
the  worst  side  of  humanity,  looked  at  one  another  in 
speechless  dread,  and  wondered  how  it  was  the  building 
did  not  fall  and  crush  such  a  blasphemous  wretch  beneath 
it. 

Glad  indeed  were  they  when,  at  the  expiration  of  two 
houris,  four  other  men  were  sent,  who  took  their  places. 

Jonathan,  perceiving  the  change,  again  broke  out  into 
his  curses. 

"  Let  him  be  for  awhile,"  said  one  ;  "  he  will  soon  grow 
tired  of  that  sort  of  thing.  He  knows  he  is  safe  now  ; 
nothing  can  save  him." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Governor,  with  all  speed,  sent  off 
a  messenger  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  informing  him  of 
the  important  capture  that  had  been  made,  and  requesting 
that  immediate  attention  should  bo  given  to  it. 

In  less  than  a  couple  of  hours  afterwards  a  proper  order 
for  Jonathan  Wild's  execution  was  forwarded. 

He  was  appointed  to  die  at  Tyburn  at  mid-day  on  the 
Monday  following. 

Of  course,  having  been  already  tried  and  condemned, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  fresh  trial,  nor,  indeed,  for 
a  fresh  warrant ;  it  was  merely  endorsed  according  to  the 
usual  form. 

Having  received  this  document,  the  Governor  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  cell  of  the  prisoner. 

He  read  it  to  him,  made  him  acquainted  with  its 
particulars,  and  bade  him  prepare  himself  for  that  death 
which  would  so  soon  overtake  him. 

But  Jonathan's  only  reply  was  horrible  cursings,  and 


the  Governor,  aghast  and  disgusted,  backed  out  of  the  cell 
determined  to  visit  him  no  more. 

Faithful  to  the  intention  they  had  expressed,  Bluesldn 
and  Jack  Sheppard  followed  the  course  of  the  proces- 
sion. 

During  most  of  the  time  they  kept  it  in  sight,  halting 
when  they  halted,  and  accommodating  their  speed  to  those 
before  them. 

Upon  nearing  London,  they  grew  somewhat  anxious 
on  their  own  account,  and  muffled  themselves  up  as  closely 
as  they  could  in  their  riding-cloaks. 

It  required  no  trifling  amount  of  courage  to  approach  so 
near  to  the  building  of  Newgate  as  they  did. 

Yet  they  would  not  have  felt  content  had  they  not 
done  so. 

Fiom  a  distance,  they  watched  the  stoppage  of  the 
cart. 

They  saw  the  struggle  that  took  place,  and  beheld 
Jonathan  hurl  himself  over  the  side. 

They  were  prepared  then  to  take  part  in  the  chase, 
should  he  succeed  in  getting  away. 

But  they  soon  saw  that  the  officers  were  upon  him 
almost  immediately. 

And  then  he  was  carried  into  the  building. 

When  the  ponderous  gates  were  closed  there  was  a 
moment's  silence,  and  then  Jack  said  : 

"  That,  then,  at  last,  is  over." 

"Yes,"  said  Blueskin,  solemnly,  "  he  is  there,  and  good 
care  will  be  taken  of  him — he  will  never  come  forth 
except  to  his  death." 

"We  have  that  to  witness,"  said  Jack  Sheppard, 
gloomily.  "I  shall  care  not.  The  aim  of  my  existence 
will  have  been  achieved,  and  after  that,  it  matters  little 
what  becomes  of  me." 


CHAPTER  DCCLL 

JONATHAN    ^VILD    MAKES    AN    INEFFECTUAL  ATTIMPT    TO 
BRIBE  HIS  JAILERS. 

After  tho  Governor  had  left  the  cell  a  gloomy  stupor 
seemed  to  enthrall  the  senses  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

All  that  violence  of  manner  which  he  had  displayed 
suddenly  disappeared,  and,  placing  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Who  shall  say  what  awful  thoughts  were  then  passing 
through  his  mind  ? 

There  was  the  consciousness  upon  him  that  the  end  of 
his  career  had  been  reached — nothing  now  remained  for 
him  but  death — the  grim  phantom  we  have  all  to 
to  meet. 

But  to  Jonathan  its  aspect  was  terrific — death  upon  tho 
scaffold  was  to  him  fraught  with  ten  thousand  horrors. 

And,  worst  of  all,  there  was  no  escape  from  it. 

He  could  not  flatter  himself  that  circumstances  would 
arise  that  would  enable  him  to  avoid  his  fate. 

The  precautions  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Governor 
placed  such  a  thing  out  of  the  question. 

Those  four  men  sitting  there  so  silently,  and  watching 
him  so  intently,  would  never  allow  him  the  least  oppor- 
tunity. 

Once,  for  a  moment — and  only  for  a  moment — he 
thought  some  good  might  de  done  by  bribing  them. 

No  one  knew  better  than  himself  that  all  the  Newgate 
officials  were  by  no  means  averse  to  having  their  palms 
tickled. 

And  had  not  Jonathan  the  means  of  bribing  them  to  a 
very  heavy  amount  ? 

There  was  the  large  amount  of  gold  that  had  been 
buried  in  a  spot  that  he  could  readily  describe. 

Would  not  that  large  sum  tempt  them  ? 

It  would  almost  seem  so ;  but  then  his  ruminations  were 
interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the  cell  door,  and  four  more 
men  entered,  who  relieved  the  others  of  their  duty. 

This  continual  change  of  guard  gave  him,  then,  no 
chance ;  before  he  would  have  time  to  make  any  impres- 
sion, those  men  to  whom  he  had  been  addressing  himself 
would  be  replaced  by  others. 

A  gloomy  despair  then  slowly  settled  round  his  heart, 
excluding  even  tho  faintest  glimmer  of  a  ray  of  hope. 

He  was  there — fast  confined  in  Newgate — and  there  he 
would  have  to  remain  until  the  sheriffs  paid  him  their  last 
visit. 

And,  after  all,  ho  began  to  ask  himself  why  should  ho 
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desire  to  lire  ?    What  charms  had  existence  now  for  him 
that  he  should  wish  to  cling  to  it  ? 

He  was  forced  to  answer :  None. 

But  though  he  might  be  ready  and  willing  to  face 
death,  he  should  wish  to  do  ao  in  any  other  way  than  at 
Tyburn. 

Again  he  began  to  think. 

If  he  could  not  hope  to  succeed  in  bribing  the  jailers  to 
allow  him  to  escape  from  Newgate,  was  there  not  just  a 
chance  that  he  should  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  supply 
him  with  some  drug  that  would  enable  him  to  cheat  the 
hangman  ? 

Yes,  surely  that  was  feasible — at  any  rate,  nothing 
could  be  lost  by  trying  the  experiment. 

He  looked  up,  and  found  that  the  men  were  all  engaged 
in  watching  him  attentively. 

"  Is  there  any  water  to  be  had  ?"  he  asked. 

One  of  the  men,  by  way  of  reply,  pointed  to  a  stone 
pitcher  near  Jonathan's  feet. 

He  raised  it  to  hia  lips  with  an  assumption  of  thankful- 
ness; then,  having  drank  a  little,  restored  it  to  its 
place. 

He  made  a  wry  face. 

"  That's  poor  stuff !"  he  ejaculated. 

By  his  manner,  it  was  evident  that  he  expected  this 
remark  would  call  forth  some  observation  or  other. 

But  he  was  disappointed. 

None  came. 

The  old  hateful  look  began  to  shine  in  hia  eyes. 

"  Gold,"  he  said,  huskily — "  gold !  Th&se  is  much  gold 
to  be  earned  if  you  are  inclined." 

They  shook  their  heads. 

"  I  tell  you  there  is !" 

Still  silence. 

"  Are  you  dumb  ?"  the  prisoner  asked,  with  difSculty 
keeping  down  his  anger. 

"  To  you  we  are,"  answei'ed  one.  "  Our  expreus 
instructions  are  to  hold  no  conversation  with  you  whivt- 
ever,  so  do  not  trouble  us  any  further." 

Wild  ground  his  teeth. 

"  I — I  have  a  favour  to  ask — you  shall  have  gold  in 
return  for  it.  When  it  comes  to  your  turn  to  guard  me 
again  bring  with  you  a  sufficient  quantity  of  laudanum,  or 
any  other  poison,  to  take  away  my  life ;  in  return  for  it,  I 
will  tell  you  where  you  can  dig  up  such  a  sum  of  money 
as  will  make  all  four  of  you  rich  men  for  life." 

Again  they  shook  their  heads. 

But  Jonathan  was  not  to  be  daunted  so  easily . 

He  had  now  a  definite  purpose  before  him,  and  his 
disposition  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  accomplish 
it. 

By  turns,  he  promised,  threatened,  appealed  to  them  to 
grant  his  request. 

But  all  in  vain. 

The  men  were  firm — so  finn,  and  so  persistently  silent 
that,  after  a  time,  Jonathan  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  relapsed  into  his  former  despondent  attitude. 

And  so  he  remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  day — 
certainly  the  longest  day  that  he  had  passed  for  many 
months. 

He  felt  almost  grateful  when  he  found  the  shades  of 
evening  creeping  into  the  cell,  and  by  degrees  hiding  his 
warders  from  his  view. 

Kough,  coarse  food  was  beside  him,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  unwholesome  water. 

But  neither  of  these  he  touched. 

Just  when  it  was  positively  dark  in  the  cell,  there  was 
the  soimd  of  footsteps  without  and  the  door  was  opened. 

Then  there  entered  four  more  men  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  had  watched  their  allotted  time. 

And  along  with  them  came  the  ordinary  of  Newgate. 

In  the  bend  of  his  arm,  he  carried  a  small  black  book, 
and  he  advanced  with  a  slow  step  towards  the  pri- 
soner. 

He  addressed  to  him  some  words  of  ordinary  consola- 
tion. 

Jonathan  raised  his  head  quickly,  and  glared  furiously 
upon  him. 

"  Begone,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  ho.irse  voice — "  begone ! 
I  want  you  not !     Leave  me  to  myself !" 

The  chaplain  endeavoured  to  remain,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  the  prisoner  to  some  idea  of  his  teixible  posi- 
tion. 

But  Jonathan  became  so  violent  and  excited  that  he 


was    compelled   to  give  up  the   attempt  as  a  hopeless 
one. 

He  withdrew,  determined  to  renew  his  effort  on  the 
following  day. 

Could  anyone  have  seen  Jonathan  Wild  twenty-four 
hours  ago,  and  gazed  upon  him  now,  they  would  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  believe  that  so  great  a  change  could  take 
place  in  anyone  in  so  short  a  period. 
Life  appeared  gradually  to  bo  leaving  him. 
The  reaction  of  all  the  horrible  excitement  he  had  been 
laboming  under  for  so  long  had  come  at  last,  after 
all. 

Although  we  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  it,  considering 
the  enormity  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  guilty, 
Jonathan  Wild  was  human,  and,  though  possessed  of  an 
iron  constitution,  yet  he  had  so  abused  it  that  he  could  no 
longer  set  it  at  defiance. 

Every  hour  saw  him  falling  more  and  more  into  a  state 
of  stupor,  and  in  the  morning  his  condition  was  considered 
to  be  so  desperate  that  stimulants  were  ordered  to  keep 
him  alive. 

But  Jonathan,  true  to  a  purpose  that  he  had  formed, 
refused  to  swallow  anything  that  was  brought  to  him,  and 
of  course,  it  was  folly  to  hope  that  they  could  force  any 
liquid  down  his  throat. 

Jonathan's  purpose  was  that,  having  failed  in  his 
attempts  to  escape,  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  thing  impossible,  he  had  decided  at  the  last  to 
cheat  his  foes. 

They,  beyond  all  doubt,  fondly  believed  that  they 
would  lead  him  to  Tyburn,  and  that  ho  would  there 
expiate  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

That  strange,  mysterious  hag,  whose  presence  always 
caused  Jonathan  so  much  ten-or,  had  prophesied  that  such 
should  be  his  fate. 

And,  above  all,  there  was  a  consetousness  within  him 
that,  strive  as  he  would,  he  must  come  to  that  death  at 
last. 

But  three  days  would  have  to  elapse  before  the  one 
came  appointed  for  his  execution,  and  his  resolution  was 
not  to  partake  of  a  single  mouthful  of  feod  or  drink  one 
spot  of  any  liquid  during  that  interval. 

He  fully  believed  that  long  before  the  dreaded  Monday 
came  he  should  be  a  corpse. 

_  He  should  be  meeting  death ;  but  yet,  he  felt  tired  of 
life,  and  he  should  die  with  something  like  a  glow  ot 
triumph  in  his  heart  at  having  defeated  his  enemies  at  the 
last  moment. 

Among  the  officials  of  the  prison  there  soon  began  to  be 
some  suspicion  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  especially  the 
Governor,  who  guessed  what  were  his  intentions. 

To  expostulate  he  knew  was  in  vain,  and  any  attempt 
to  persuade  him  to  partake  of  food  he  felt  convinced 
would  only  sei-ve  to  increase  his  obstinacy. 

He  tried  other  means — and  means  well  calculated  to 
answer  the  end  he  had  in  view. 

Choice  dishes  of  vai-ious  descriptions  were  brought  into 
the  cell,  and  placed  before  the  prisoner. 

Jonathan  felt,  at  last,  the  sharp  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
the  sight  of  the  tempting  viands  only  increased  them. 

He  looked  upon  them  with  wolfish  eyes,  and  had  great 
diflSculy  in  keeping  his  resolution. 

But  with  a  firmness  and  stoicism  wonderful  to  behold, 
he  did  keep  it. 
The  food  was  untouched. 

And  so  a  second  day  passed,  and,  by  the  timo  night 
came,  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  deplorable  weakness  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  raise  his  arm  in  the  least. 

But  the  pangs  of  hunger  returned  with  tenfold  vio- 
lence. 
He  tried  hard  to  conquer  them. 
But  in  vain. 

Food  was  before  him,  lying  temptingly  within  hia 
reach,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  strenuous  efforts,  his  eyes 
would  constantly  be  directed  towards  it. 

At  last,  -with  a  cry  like  that  which  some  famished 
animal  might  be  supposed  to  give,  he  seized  upon  a  pieoe 
of  meat,  and  devoured  it  eagerly. 

In  his  inmost  heart  he  cursed  himself  for  his  \reak- 
ness. 

But  he  could  not  on  that  occasion  control  his  appe- 
tite. 

All  command  over  himself  was  gone,  and  be  could  do 
no  more  than  satisfy  the  present  claims  of  nature. 
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)        When  the  men  saw  him  eat  they  nodded  their  heads 

I    Bignificantly. 

j        They  could  guess  now  what  would  be  the  result. 


CHAPTEE  DCCLII. 

JONATHAN  WILD  COMMENCES  HIS  FATAL  JOUKNEY  TO 
TTBURN. 

Although  the  quantity  of  food  of  which  Jonathan  had 
partaken  was  exceedingly  small,  yet  the  effects  of  it  were 
immediately  manifest. 

But  his  rage  and  despair  to  think  he  should  be  so  weak 
after  suffering  so  long  were  terrific. 

In  his  mortification,  he  resolved  to  end  his  wretched  life 
there  and  then,  and,  with  this  intent,  struck  his  head  vio- 
lently against  the  stone  wall  of  the  dungeon. 

The  turnkeys,  however,  saw  this  instantly,  and  at  once 
interfered. 

That  was  a  proceeding  they  could  not  permit,  and,  as 
they  were  four  in  number,  they  were  easily  able  to  master 
the  prisoner. 

Oh,  how  he  wished  for  one  small  quantity  of  poison ! — 
just  enough  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and  to  enable  him  to 
escape  the  hangman's  rope. 

He  renewed  his  bribes  to  the  turnkeys,  offering  them 
fabulous  amounts  if  they  would  comply  with  his  de- 
mands. 
But  with  common  consent  they  refused. 
There  was  good  reason  for  this,  for  they  knew  that  the 
cell  was  so  constructed  that  the  Governor  could  easily 
overhear  every  word  that  was  uttered  in  it,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  say  at  what  precise  time  he  would 
be  listening. 

The  further  efforts  of  the  ordinary  to  bring  the  pri- 
soner to  contrition  were  as  useless  as  the  first. 

But  on  the  Sunday,  Jonathan,  in  common  with  other 
prisoners,  was  marshalled  into  the  chapel. 

Then  he  was  placed  along  with  those  condemned  to  die, 
and  had  to  listen  to  the  funeral  sermon,  with  what  differ- 
ent feelings  may  be  guessed. 
It  was  no  novelty  to  him. 

In  times  past,  many  and  many  a  time  he  had  placed 
himself  beside  some  unfortunate  pi-isoner,  and  gloated 
over  the  misery  that  ho  was  enduring. 

Now  ho  was  in  that  wi-etched  place,  and,  looking  round, 
he  could  not  see  one  eye  directed  with  a  pitying  glance 
upon  him. 

He  felt  that  his  own  hatred  of  mankind  was  fully  shared 
in  by  the  human  race. 

He  was  like  one  accursed,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  die,  there  would  not  be  one  who  would  regret  his 
fate. 

From  that  time  not  another  word  escaped  from  Jona- 
than's lips. 

When  the  service  was-  over,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  back  to  the  cell. 

But  he  kept  his  lips  and  teeth  resolutely  pressed,  as 
though  determined  that  no  sound  should  escape  them. 

The  chaplain  came  again,  and  this  time  he  had  at  least 
a  patient  listener. 

Jonathan,  with  his  arms  folded,  leaned  back  against  the 
wall,  and,  with  his  lips  closed,  remained  in  that  attitude 
of  dogged  defiance  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
ordinary  addressed  him. 

It  was  an  unthankful  office  that  functionary  had  to  per- 
form. 
But  yet  he  acquitted  himself  of  it  admirably. 
He  was  afraid,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
prisoner,  that,  although  the  words  he  uttered  fell  upon  his 
outward  ear,  yet  they  did  not  penetrate  to  his  uuderstaud- 
ing. 

Then  once  more  light  faded  out  of  the  cell,  and,  as  it 
did  so,  Jonathan  could  not  help  being  reminded  that  it 
was  the  very  last  time  he  would  witness  day  change  into 
night. 

A  few  short  hom"S  now  had  only  to  elapse  before  the 
time  came  for  his  execution. 

Now  that  the  prospect  was  so  close — now  that  death 
literally  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  began  to  exhibit  tokens 
of  extreme  agitation. 

Despite  the  great  weight  of  hia  fetters  and  his  own 
weakness,  he  coDtinued  to  roll  about  inceasautly. 


Ho  never  once  during  that  night  closed  his  eyes  in 


To  his  disordered  fancy  it  seemed  as  though  St.  PauPs 
Church  did  nothing  else  but  strike. 
The  hours  flew  by  like  so  many  minutes. 
With  the  first  beams  of  light  came  a  visit  to  the  cell. 
Breakfast  was  brought  and  placed  before  him. 
But  he  refused  to  eat. 

Then  the  ordinary  came  again,  and  Jonathan  turned 
aside  his  head,  maintaining  the  same  dogged  silence  as 
before. 

After  that  there  was  the  usual  visit  of  the  sheriffs, 
into  whose  custody  the  prisoner  was  given. 

Then  he  was  unchamed  from  the  wall,  and  led  to  the 
pinioning-room. 

Here  the  remainder  of  his  fetters  were  removed  by  the 
blacksmith. 
Jonathan  shuddered. 

There  was  a  movement  among  those  surrounding  him, 
and  he  knew  the  cause. 

The  executioner  was  approaching  him. 
He  shuddered  again  when  he  felt  himself  touched  upon 
the  arm. 

Mechanically  he  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  that 
he  could  be  pinioned  easily. 

The  roaring  and  yelling  of  the  huge  crowd  without 
could  now  be  heard  with  great  distinctness,  and  Jonathan 
trembled  at  the  sound. 

He  knew  he  should  quail  at  the  sight  of  so  many  faces 
all  bent  sternly  and  angrily  upon  him. 

In  good  truth,  however,  he  was  more  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  than  in  full  possession  of  all  his  mental  faculties, 
and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  hither  and  thither  just 
as  those  who  had  him  in  their  custody  desired. 

Moreover,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  prison  of 
Newgate  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  and  so  it  was 
with  a  kind  of  instinct  that  he  made  his  way  in  any  re- 
quired direction. 

Upon  reaching  the  yard  he  did  not  look  up,  though  he 
felt  grateful  for  the  fresh  air  that  blew  upon  his 
face.  ' 

He  marched  on  between  the  turnkeys. 
He  knew  he  was  going  to  the  cart. 
But  he  did  not  look  at  it. 

With  some  difficulty  he  was  placed  inside  it,  and  then, 
helpless  and  inert,  he  sank  down  in  a  sitting  position  upon 
the  coffin. 

The  ordinary  as  usual  placed  himself  by  his  side,  and 
the  hangman  perched  himself  in  the  front  and  grasped 
the  reins. 

All  was  then  in  perfect  readiness  for  the  procession  to 
start. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  to 
preserve  the  prisoner  from  the  violence  of  the  mob. 

So  great  was  the  popular  fcehng  against  Wild,  that  it 
was  apprehended  he  would  never  be  permitted  to  reach 
Tyburn  alive. 

The  people  would  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  nothing  but  his  death  would  appease  them. 

This,  however,  it  was  determined  to  prevent  if  pos- 
sible. 

A  strong  force  both  of  police  and  military  had  been 
mustered,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  front  of  the  prison. 

The  remainder  were  in  the  yard  from  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  start  and  as  many  had  been  crowded  in  as 
was  possible. 

At  a  given  signal  the  huge  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  no  sooner  did  they  move  than  one  ti-emeudous  yell 
arose  from  the  mob  oute'de — a  yell  that  seemed  to  burst 
spontaneously  from  ev-rry  throat,  and  which  must  have 
echoed  far  and  wide  over  the  City  of  London. 

Most  unmistakably  was  that  yell  one  of  execration,  and 
when  he  heard  it,  Jouathau  Wild  crouched  down  and 
tried  with  might  and  main  to  get  completely  out  of 
sight. 

He  justly  feared  the  auger  of  the  incensed  mob,  and 
looked  around  him  with  more  interest  than  ho  had  yet 
done. 

A  feeling  of  relief  came  over  him  when  he  saw  how 

well  he  was  surrounded  by  police  officers  and  soldiers, 

and  he  began  to  think  there  might  even  be  a  worse  death 

than  that  which  the  law  had  designed  for  him. 

To  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a  brutal  and  enfuriated  mob 
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was    a    fato    from    which    everyone    would    naturally 
shrink. 
Slowly  the  cart  moved  out  under  the  archway. 
The  soldiers  still  kept  close  guai'd  around  it,  and  it  was 
only  the  more  distant  spectators  in  the  crowd  who  could 
obtain  a  view  of  the  wretched  prisoner. 

But  for  all  that,  they  continued  to  yell  and  roar  with 
the  full  power  of  their  throats. 

The  immense  mass  surged  up  against  the  gates,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  soldiers 
could  maintain  their  position. 

Such  a  crowd  as  that  had  never  before  assembled  in 
London. 

Far  and  wide  in  every  direction  the  people  were  packed 
as  closely  together  as  was  possible. 

Every  window  was  crowded  with  faces,  and  every 
housetop  contained  a  prodigious  number  of  persons  all 
gazing  intently  on  the  scene  below. 

And  all  up  the  Old  Bailey,  and  down  Snow  Hill,  and 
far  away  up  Ilolborn  in  the  direction  of  Tyburn  the 
crowd  was  just  as  dense. 

Well  might  fears  be  apprehended  of  the  result  of  the 
gathering  of  such  a  concourse  of  people. 

At  the  slowest  possible  rate  tho  cart  moved  forward, 
and  it  was  pretty  clear  if  the  journey  to  Tyburn  was  ac- 
complished at  all  it  would  take  a  very  long  period. 

The  people  behind,  however,  pressed  forward  con- 
tinually, and  with  such  united  forc^  '!»<»■•  i'  ^v^as  scarcely 
possible  to  withstand  it. 

Heavy  missiles  of  various  descriptions  wero  hurled  at 
the  cart. 

But  few  reached  it. 

The  mounted  soldiers  so  closely  hemmed  it  in  that  no 
view  of  it  could  be  obtained,  except  by  those  persons 
who  occupied  elevated  positions. 

One  huge  stone  came  ilyingover,  however,  and  dropped 
upon  the  ordinai-y's  shoulder. 

He  uttered  a  shout  and  dropped  his  book. 

Jonathan  was  terrified  too,  and  looked  about  him 
\nxi0u3ly. 

>-They  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  ho  thought,  if 
they  could  only  once  seize  upon  him. 

"  Curse  them  all,  I  wish  they  were  in  my  place  to-day 
and  I  in  theirs  !  How  I  should  exult  in  the  sacritice  of 
them  all !" 

Over  this  sanguinary  idea  Jonathan  pondered  for  some 
time,  until  indeed  the  cart  stopped  in  front  of  the  half- 
way house  at  St.  Giles's. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  procession,  according  to 
immemorial  custom,  would  halt  here,  ami  therefore  for 
many  houi-s  an  immense  crowd  of  people  had  assembled 
around,  hoping  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  prisoner  at  this 
point. 

Refreshments  were  brought  out  as  usual,  and  tli3  land- 
lord himself  appeared  upon  the  threshold  with  a  bowl  of 
punch  in  his  hands. 

"  Here  it  is,  Jonathan  "Wild !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  knew 
you  would  come  at  last,  and  when  Jack  Shcppard  told 
me  to  take  it  back  and  keep  it  for  you,  I  resolved  to  obey 
bim.  Here  it  is,  drink  it,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
you !" 

"  "While  SpTikinej,  the  landlord,  holding  the  bowl  of  punch 
in  both  bauds  high  aboyf  his  head,  walked  towards  the 
cart. 

Jonathan  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  to  touch 
it. 

But  after  a  momentaty  pause  he  changed  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  DOCLIII. 

THE   EXECUTIOM    OF   JONATHAN    WIF.D. — THE    CONCLUSION. 

E.XTEN'DiNG  his  trembling  hands,  he  took  hold  of  the  huge, 
massive  China  bowl,  and  everyone  fully  expected  that  ho 
was  about  to  place  it  to  his  lips  and  drink  deeply  of  its 
contents. 

He  did  place  it  to  his  lips  indeed,  but  that  vra.3  only  to 
throw  the  landlord  still  further  oS  his  guard,  who,  not 
suspecting  any  injury,  came  clurser  still. 

Then  Jonathan,  suddenly  raising  himself  to  his  full 
height,  and  exerting  the  whole  of  the  strength  that  yet 
remained  to  him,  raised  the  bowl  in  the  air,  and  dashed  it 
violently,  with  its  almost  boiling  contents,  into  the  land- 
lord's face. 
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There  was  a  crash  and  a  shriek  of  pain. 
Jonathan  echoed  it  by  a  burst  of  demoniac  laughter, 
such  as  in  olden  times  had  pealed  from  his  lips  after  the 
accomplishment  of  some  barbarity. 

He  clapped  his  hands  with  glee,  and  the  landlord, 
blinded,  scalded,  and  bleeding  profusely  in  many  places, 
staggered  and  groped  his  way  back  into  the  inn. 

This  gratuitous  injury  excited  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace to  the  highest  pitch  against  him,  and  a  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  get  possession  of  him. 

But  the  soldiers,  although  equally  incensed,  stuck  firm 
to  their  duty,  and  repelled  the  advance. 

By  the  order  of  the  sheriffs,  the  procession  was  again 
set  in  motion,  and  strict  instructions  given  that  all  pos- 
sible speed  should  bo  made. 

Those  worthy  men  were  indeed  most  anxious  that  that 
day's  unpleasant  proceedings  should  be  brought  to  a 
close. 

In  accordance  with  this  command  the  whole  troop 
moved  slowly  on. 

The  corner  of  Oxford  Road  was  gained,  and  for  a  short 
time  they  were  able  to  move  onward  with  less  diffi- 
culty. 

After  that  last  act  of  cruelty,  Jonathan  had  shi-ant 
down  in  his  seat,  apparently  almost  Ii<^>-'^f'-  -/  '"y-      ,     , 

He  trembled  an,i  ^i.--!-  """  fear— not  only  of  the 
P^j^uiciue,  out  of  the  awful  death  that  was  now  so  close 
to  him. 

Then  he  reached  a  certain  point  of  the  road  from  which, 
as  he  knew  full  well,  a  view  of  the  triple  tree  could  be 
obtained. 

He  knew  it  by  the  loud  shout  that  came  frem  the  multi- 
tude. 

All  round  the  place  of  execution  another  crowd  was 
gathered,  already  colossal  in  its  proportions,  but  it  was 
destined  to  bo  greatly  swelled  by  those  who  were  ap- 
proaching. 

In  a  short  time  it  happened  that  further  progress  was 
impossible,  the  throng  was  so  very  dense. 

Inch  by  inch  the  soldiers  had  to  force  their  way,  and 
every  now  and  then,  despite  all  their  best  efforts,  the  pro- 
cession would  come  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  ot  one  of  these  pauses  that  Jona- 
than Wild  started  suddenly,  as  though  he  had  experienced 
an  electric  shock. 

A  wild,  shrieking  voice  was  heard,  and  directly  after- 
wards a  form  appeared  that  Jonathan  knew  only  too 
well. 

In  some  inexplicable  manner,  it  made  its  way  between 
the  soldiers,  and  stood  in  the  little  open  space  around  the 
cart. 

The  form  was  that  of  the  old  hag  who  had  on  two  pre- 
ceding occasions  prophesied  that  Jonathan  Wild  would 
end  his  days  at  Tyburn. 

Extreme  excitement  was  now  visible  in  her  manner. 

She  shrieked  aloud,  and  clapped  her  skinny  hands  to- 
gether. 

"Man  of  blood,"  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  that  had 
already  become  familiar  to  Wild's  ears — "  man  of  blood, 
the  time  I  told  you  of  has  come  at  last !  Was  I  not  a 
true  propliet.'  Now  I  shall  be  revenged  !  You  took  the 
life  of  one  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  mo — you  took 
it  wrongfully,  as  j'ou  know.  It  was  you  who  murdered 
him  at  Tyburn.  Now  you  are  going  there — j'ou  will 
reach  it  in  a  brief  space  now!  There  is  no  escape  for 
you  !  The  rope  will  be  placed  around  j'our  neclc,  and  you 
will  die  as  your  victim  did !  I  have  seen  it  for  a  long 
time  in  the  future — so  long  that  I  feared  the  day  would 
never  come.  Now  it  is  here  at  last,  and  I  triumph  ! 
Jonathan  Wild,  farewell  I  I  shall  see  you  when  you 
stand  beneath  the  fatal  beam,  but  my  face  will  bo  uudis-. 
tinguishable  from  the  others." 

Just  as  she  spoke  the  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
procession  having  been  removed,  a  fresh  start  waa 
made. 

And  in  the  same  strange  manner  as  she  had  appeared, 
the  weird  woman  vanished.     " 

During  the  time  that  she  was  speaking,  Jonathan  had 
gazed  upon  her  like  one  who  was  spellbound. 

He  seemed  to  wish  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  ho  could  remove  his  gaze  or  make  some  mcve- 
ment. 

But  both  were  impossible. 

Tybm'n  was  now  very  close  at  band  indeed,  and  how- 
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evnr  slow  thoir  furllier  progross    mi^lit  be,   it  must  be 
reached  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Again  Jonathan  full  into  that  state  of  sullen  apathy 
which  he  had  on  former  occasions  displayed. 

And  in  this  state  he  continued  until  the  cart  was  again 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

This  time  it  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the  triple  tree, 
around  which  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  had  been  placed 
many  hours  before,  and  who  had  had  great  difHculty  in 
withstanding  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

Their  ranks  divided  to  allow  the  procession  to  enter 
the  clear  space  that  they  had  kept,  and  then  once  more 
thsy  closed  up,  repelling  the  people  with  their  bayonets. 

Another  jerk  was  given  to  the  cart,  aud  then  it  was 
brought  beneath  the  fatal  beam. 

The  executioner  stood  up  aud  suddenly  produced  a  coil 
of  strong  rope. 

He  stood  upou  the  coffin,  which  was  placed  crosswise 
ou  the  cart,  and  then  he  became  a  most  conspicuous 
object. 

His  appearance  was  greeted  by  a  universal  howl  of 
hatred,  for  although  he  was  about  to  rid  them  of  such  a 
monster  as  Jonathan  Wild  was,  yet  the  people  could  not 
overcome  their  intense  aversion  to  him. 

111,0  pxecutioBi^r,  however,  only  smiled  grimly. 

He  was  geui^.^  --,..1  to  all  that  sort  of  thing,  aud  knew 
what  value  to  place  upon  it. 

With  considerable  dexterity  ho  threw  one  ena  vt  lUo 
rope  over  the  horizontal  beam,  then  catching  it,  he  tied  a 
knot  so  as  to  form  a  loop,  which  he  drew  tight,  and  then 
hung  with  his  full  weight  upon  the  X'ope  in  order  to  draw 
it  tight. 

Much  against  his  inclination,  Jonathan  was  then  co;-u- 
pclled  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  mount  upou  the  c  )ihn. 

Now  that  the  last  moment  had  come  he  seemed  inclined 
to  throv/  off  his  passive  demeanour,  and  to  make  a  des- 
perate effort  at  resistance. 

But  too  many  were  around  him  for  any  such  attempt  to 
bo  in  the  least  degree  successful. 

Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  his  knees  were  tightly 
pinioned  together,  aud  he  was  helpless. 

Around  him  as  far  as  ever  he  could  see  was  nothing 
but  OQO  htige  sea  of  white  faces. 

All  eyes  were  turned  towards  him,  and  every  counte- 
nance had  upon  it  an  esprosaion  of  the  utmost  abhor- 
rence. 

Then  he  felt  the  snake-like  fingers  of  the  hangman 
twining  around  his  throat. 

He  felt  the  rope,  too,  as  it  was  slowly  passed  round  his 
neck. 

At  this  awful  moment  he  gave  a  last  despairing  glance 
around. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  in  which  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  which  wore  a  truly  beautiful  aspect,  for 
only  a  few  white,  fleecy  clouds  speckled  it. 

Then  his  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  ground,  aud  by 
a  singular  chance  they  rested  upon  one  face  out  of  that 
huge  throng. 

No  sooner  did  they  rest  upon  it  than  a  wild  and  terrible 
shriek  burst  from  his  lips — a  shriek  all  could  tell  was 
wrung  from  him  by  some  great  agony  of  apprehension. 

His  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  aud  his  whole  countenance 
was  truly  fearful  to  gaze  upon. 

Muttered  words  came  from  his  lips. 

But  they  were  spoken  so  indistinctly  that  none  could 
catch  their  purport. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  reader  may  guess 
whose  face  it  was  that  Jonathan  had  seen  at  this  last 
awful  moment. 

It  was  the  countenance  of  Jack  Sheppard,  who,  care- 
fully wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  and  with  his  hat  drawn  down 
over  his  brows,  had  taken  up  his  post  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, in  accordance  with  the  vow  that  he  had  long  ago 
made. 

He  saw  the  great  enemy  of  his  life — the  bane  of  his 
whole  existence — before  him. 

Jonathan  saw  him,  too,  and  hishorror  maybe  imagined, 
for  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  it  was  a 
supernatural  being  he  beheld. 

No  idea  was  more  firmly  fixsd  in  his  mind  than  that 
Jack  Sheppard  was  no  more. 

Gould  he  but  have  been  made  aware  that  he  had  escaped 
bim,  and  was  still  alive,  it  would  have  been  another  pang 
added  to  those  he  already  suffered. 


But  the  preparations  were  all  complete. 

The  hangman  descended  clumsily  from  the  rude  cart 
and  went  towards  the  horse's  head. 

The  ordinary,  who  had  picked  up  his  book,  again  stood 
by  the  prisoner  still  occupied  in  prayer. 

It  was  just  then  that  Wild's  eyes  were  attracted  by 
another  face  next  to  the  one  that  had  caused  him  so  much 
fear. 

This  was  Blueskin's. 

He  recognised  it  instantly,  and  he  know  that  the  oflScers 
were  anxiously  in  search  of  him. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  revenge  if  at  that  moment 
he  could  have  pointed  him  out  to  tho  police  officers  and 
caused  his  capture. 

But  it  was  not  to  be. 

He  tried  hard,  however,  to  make  himself  understood. 

He  wished  to  point,  and  tugged  at  the  rope  which  con- 
fined his  arras  behind  his  back. 

These  motions  of  his,  however,  were  entix-ely  misunder- 
stood by  those  around  him. 

He  tried  to  speak — to  call  out  who  it  was  that  stood 
there  watching  his  dying  agonies. 

But  the  rope  was  pressing  tightly  round  his  throat — so 
tightly,  indeed,  that  he  imagined  it  prevented  him  from 
speaking. 

Then  he  became  aware  of  a  dreadful  fact — a  fact  that 
completely  drove  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind. 

The  cart  was  moving  slowly  beneath  him. 

He  maue  lUo  »»oct  furious  efforts  to  retain  his  feet. 

He  tried  to  gra^p  hold  ot  tuu  ooffin  between  his  ankles, 
and  struggled  with  might  and  main  to  avert  his  inexor- 
able doom. 

It  was  in  vain,  however. 

Those  struggles  only  hastened  his  death. 

A  sharp  cut  with  the  whip  was  administered  to  the 
horse,  who  gave  a  sudden  bound  forward. 

The  cart  was  removed  entirely,  aud,  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  Jonathan  Wild  was  suspended  from  Tybura 
Tree. 

Thei'e  were  then  a  few  convulsive  quiverings  of  the 
limbs,  a  universal  spasm  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  was 
still. 

Jonathan  Wild  was  dead. 
*         »        »        «        »        *         *         *        »        «■» 

Now  that  Jonathan  Wild  has  met  with  the  fate  he  so 
richly  merited,  this  story  naturally  reaches  its  comple- 
tion. 

The  enemy  of  all  that  was  good,  and  true,  and  noble, 
and  the  friend  of  every  species  of  vice  and  villany  is  no 
more. 

The  body  having  hung  for  the  allotted  time,  was  then 
cut  down  and  rudely  cast  into  the  iU-made  cofSu  prepared 
for  its  reception. 

It  was  carried  back  to  the  prison,  and  afterwai'ds  hung 
in  chains  upon  a  gibbet. 

The  people  slowly  dispersed. 

But  among  the  last  to  leave  the  spot  were  Blueskin  and 
Jack  Slieppard. 

All  arrangements  had  been  made  for  their  future  pro- 
ceedings, and  all  they  waited  for  was  that  the  dea,th  of 
Jonathan  Wild  should  be  accomplished  effectually. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  free  of  the  crowd, 
they  mounted  the  horses  that  were  waiting  for  them  .at  no 
great  distance,  and  galloped  swiftly  away. 

To  remain  longer  in  England  Ihejfelt  was  impossible, 
every  moment  of  existence  there  would  be  fraught  with 
a  thousand  dangers. 

Besides,  there  was  nothing  to  endear  them  to  the  land 
of  their  birth,  or  make  them  unwilling  to  quit  it. 

Edgworth  Bess,  too,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
journey  to  some  foreign  land,  and  therefore,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  events  that  actually  occurred,  she  had  made 
every  preparation,  and,  along  with  Steggs,  had  left  the 
Manor  House  and  journeyed  to  Gravesend,  where  they 
had  embarked  in  a  small  vessel  that  they  had  engaged 
expressly  to  convey  them. 

Here  they  waited  for  Blueskin  and  Jack  Sheppard  to 
arrive,  and  this  was  the  point  towards  which  they 
hastened  after  the  execution  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

They  arrivud  in  safety,  aud,  alighting  from  their  pant- 
ing steeds,  sprang  into  the  small  boat  that  was  waiting 
for  them  near  the  shore,  aud  in  a  few  moments  afterwards 
were  on  board  the  bark. 

It  was  a  happy  meeting  between  them  all,  and  great 
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anxiety  was  shown  for  the  anchor  to  be  weighed  and  the 
vessel  to  be  fairly  got  in  motion. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that  there  was  no  immediate 
causo  for  a'wm. 

No  one  guessed  that  any  particular  events  were  taking 
place  on  board  that  vessel,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
molest  it. 

In  a  slow,  lumbering  fashion  it  made  its  way  dowp  the 
Thames,  and  then  stood  out  to  sea. 

The  weather  was  fair,  the  wind  favourable,  and  within 
a  short  time  they  came  in  sight  of  the  shores  of 
France. 

They  landed  at  an  obscure  part,  and  hastened  to  gain 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

They  were  now  completely  safe  from  ail  pursuit,  and 
had  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Edgwoith  Bess  had  around  her  those  friends  who  had 


done  her  such  good  service,  who  had  freely  sacrificed 
everything  on  her  behalf,  and  who  had  on  more  than 
one  occasion  actually  saved  her  life. 

It  rejoiced  her  to  think  that  the  time  had  come  that  she 
could  recompense  them  in  some  measure  for  all  that 
they  had  done  for  her. 

She  was  rich — jwssessed  indeed  of  abundance  of  wealth, 
and  she  lavished  it  freely  upon  them. 

In  what  portion  of  the  world  it  was  that  they  afterwards 
took  up  their  abode,  or  whether  they  moved  frequently 
from  place  to  place,  none  knew. 

By  the  instructions  given,  a  certain  sum  of  money  was 
forwarded  at  regular  intervals  to  a  bank  in  Paris,  and 
this  amount  was  regularly  fetched  by  a  man  of  sad  and 
downcist  ap{>ear<inco. 

That  mau-iTas  fekeg;?,  and  he  remained  with  tUe  heiiess 
until  his  deatb. 


fxiIS   END.] 
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